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REGDUTION  OF  RAILWAY  RATEa 


■V? 


Monday,  May  8y  190B. 

The  oommittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  The  chairman  and  Senators  CuUom,  Eean,  Dolliver, 
Clapp,  and  Newlands. 

Tlie  following  letter  was,  by  request  of  Senator  Carmack.  ordered 
to  be  placed  in  the  record  at  tlus  pomt : 

PHILLITS,  Wi8B  &  Co.,  WH0U8ALB  ObOCEBS, 

NoihviUe,  Tenn.,  May  8. 1905. 
Hon.  B.  W.  Cabmaok,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dkab  Sib  :  I  have  jour  telegram  asking  if  I  desired  to  file  statement  or  testify 
concerning  freight  rates  before  committee.  Will  say  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do 
80  if  I  tbongbt  any  information  in  my  possession  would  be  of  any  service. 
f^^  I  am  strongly  in  fayor  of  power  of  Ck)mmi8sion  being  enlarged,  and  where  the 
railroads  have  established  freight  rates  that  are  unjust  and  unreasonable  that 
the  Commlaslon  should  certainly  have  power  of  naming  and  enforcing  reason- 
able rate. 

The  evil  of  rdt>ating  is  not  very  conunon  in  this  territory  now,  at  present  it 
l)ehig  confined  to  a  few  of  the  large  corporations,  who  no  doubt  secure  this  rebate 
CD  account  of  large  tonnage.  These  rebates  are  of  such  a  secret  character  that 
it  is  impoflsible  to  secure  definite  information  regarding  them. 

Some  of  the  rates  to  Nashville  I  deem  as  unfair  and  unjust  To  illustrate, 
would  saj  that  our  rate  from  California  and  Pacific  coast  on  canned  goods,  car 
lots,  is  89  cents,  while  rate  on  same  class  of  goods  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  St 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Pittsburg,  Indianapolis,  and  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  75  cents  per  hundredweight 

Most  of  the  freight  for  Louisville  from  the  coast  comes  first  to  New  Orleans, 
tboice  over  the  LoulsviUe  and  Nashville  road  through  Nashville  to  Louisville, 
the  railway  company  charging  Louisville  merchants  14  cents  per  hundredweiiebt 
le»  than  NashviUe.  We  contend  our  rate  is  unfair  and  unjust  as  compared  to 
the  Louisville  rate,  also  compared  to  the  rate  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  other  far 
eastern  points. 

LouisviUe  and  NashvUle  Railroad  formerly  liad  a  rate  on  sugar  and  kin- 
dred products  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  6  cents  less  than  Nashville — 
hi  otlier  words,  charged  6  cents  less  for  the  longer  hauL  We  made  complaint 
of  titiis  fact  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  they  issued  an  order 
requiring  tbem  to  make  no  higher  rate  to  Nashville  than  Louisville,  and  we 
onderstand  now  like  rate  is  identical  to  Nashville  and  Louisville. 

Our  rates,  also,  on  canned  goods  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  points  are 
ODjust  when  compared  to  rates  to  other  points  in  that  section.  As  an  example, 
our  rate  from  Hoopeston,  111.,  <m  canned  goods  is  27  cents  to  Nashville. 
Rate  on  canned  goods  from  same  point  to  Memphis,  which  is  several  hundred 
miles  farther,  la  19  centa    Rate  from  Greenwood,  Ind.,  to  Nashville,  25  cents. 
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and  from  same  point  to  New  Orleans  21  cents,  Mobile,  20  cents,  and  Memphis, 
19  cents. 

We  have  repeatedly  made  complaint  to  the  railway  company  about  this  un- 
just and  unequal  rate,  but  can  not  get  any  relief. 

I  simply  give  you  statement  of  such  irregularities  as  I  can  call  to  mind,  and 
if  you  think  the  information  I  can  give  would  be  of  any  service  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hold  myself  at  your  conunand. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  K.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Oliver  S.  Garrison  being  about  to  take  the  stand  to  make  his 
statement — 

Mr.  E.  P.  Baoon.  Allow  me  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  a  spe- 
cial appointment  with  you  for  this  morning,  for  which  I  have  been 
waiting  four  days. 

The  Chajbulan.  I  was  looking  for  you,  Mr.  Bacon,  but  did  not  see 
you  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  have  been  here  ever  since  last  Tuesday  evening. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  go  on  now.  We  shall  lose  time  in  talking 
about  it.    State  your  name,  occupation,  and  place  of  residence. 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  should  like  to  offer  a  word  of  explanation  to  Mr. 
Garrison,  and  that  is  that  having  been  here  four  days  and  having 
yielded  to  one  after  another,  it  seems  to  me  now  that  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  claim  my  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  of  making  that  expla- 
nation.   I  did  not  see  you  or  I  would  have  called  you  first 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  thought  I  ought  to  say  that  in  courtesy  to  Mr.  Gar- 
rison. I  wish  to  say  also  that  the  railroad  side  having  been  heard 
during  the  past  three  weeks,  the  entire  time  these  hearings  have  been 
in  progress,  the  representatives  of  the  commercial  organizations 
made  application  for  a  hearing,  and  several  of  those  applications  have 
been  accepted  and  appointments  made. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bacon,  you  say  that  as  the  railroads  have 
been  given  a  full  hearing  you  think  it  is  only  fair  that  you  should  be 
heard.  That  might  be  misunderstood  throughout  the  country  or  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  wish  to  state  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Senate 
this  committee  gave  three  months  to  the  hearing  of  what  may  be  said 
to  be  your  side  of  this  question ;  and  I  believe  we  heard  you  twice  or 
three  times,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  think  I  was  twice  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  before  the  committee  on  two  occasions. 
The  committee  did  not  hear  the  other  side,  or,  if  you  please,  the  rail- 
road side,  except  in  two  cases — only  one,  to  be  exact.  Mr.  Davenport 
appeared  for  wie  insurance  companies  and  investment  companies  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Stuy vesant  Fish  was  the  only  distinctly  railroad 
man  that  appeared  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Keaij.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Stone,  also. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  Mr.  Milton  Smith  and  Mr.  Stone. 

I  did  not  want  it  to  appear  that  we  were  denying  to  your  side  the 
right  to  be  heard.  Having  heard  your  side  for  about  three  months, 
we  thought  it  was  fair  to  let  the  railroads  have  a  chance  now.  I 
wrote  you,  Mr.  Bacon,  to  be  present,  I  believe 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  did  not  intend  in  any  way  to  reflect  upon  the  com- 
mittee, Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  finish.    I  wrote  you  that  I  would  give  you 
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a  hearing,  and  of  course  I  had  to  give  the  other  side  notice,  and  a 
great  many  are  here  present  to  be  heard.  I  wanted  you  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  appear  if  you  so  desired,  and  I  told  vou  that  you  could 
appear  to-day.  So  I  do  not  want  it  to  appear,  an^  I  do  not  think  it 
is  m  your  mind,  that  there  is  even  an  appearance  of  unfairness  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  toward  the 

Mr.  Bacx>n.  I  have  no  such  idea,  and  I  am  very  sorry  if  anything 
I  have  said  has  implied  any  such  thought 

Tbe  Chairman.  It  would  look  that  way  from  your  remarks,  I 
thought 

Mr.  Baook.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  measure  of  time 
in  relation  to  the  hearings  held  during  the  last  session  of  Congress 
is  scMnewhat  misleading,  because  the  committee  held  only  two,  or  at 
the  most  three,  sessions  a  week,  and  mostly  only  of  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  duration. 

The  Chaibhak.  Two  hours  sometimes. 

Mr.  Baoon.  So  that  I  think  the  number  of  hearing  that  the  com- 
mittee held  as  compared  with  those  that  have  been  held  during  the 
past  three  weeks  is  much  less  than  those  held  during  this  period. 

Senator  Kean.  In  view  of  what  you  have  said  on  this  point,  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  what  you  said  at  a  former  hearing  on  this 
subject,  on  December  16 : 

Wbat  I  desire  particularly  to  emphasize  Is  that  our  aide  desires  no  further 
bearings.    We  feel  that  the  subject  has  been  exhaosted. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  made  that  statement  for  the  reason  that  it  was  hoped 
that  legislation  might  be  enacted  at  that  session ;  and  our  people  pre- 
ferred, rather  than  to  occasion  a  delay,  to  waive  any  further  hearings. 
Now,  however,  that  the  committee  has  assembled  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  going  into  the  subject  thoroughly  from  top  to  bottom,  we  feel 
that  we  want  to  present  what  we  were  then  willine  to  waive,  but 
what,  in  view  of  tne  arguments  and  statements  that  have  been  made 
by  the  railway  side,  it  now  seems  necessary  for  us  to  present. 

Senator  Kean.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  subject  has  been  ex- 
hausted? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  perhaps  has  been  pretty  well  gone  over;  but,  never- 
theless, in  view,  as  I  say,  of  what  has  been  brought  out  during  the  last 
three  weeks,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  the  side  of  the  public  should 
be  presented  to  the  committee  more  fully  and  completely  than  it  has 
been. 

Senator  Kean.  The  side  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  side  of  the  public. 

S^iator  Kean.  Or  of  the  ^ain  shippers? 

Senator  Dolliver.  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
to  deny  a  hearing  to  anybody  or  to  abridge  any  reasonable  hearing. 
I  think  all  parties  will  have  a  chance  to  be  heard  before  we  are 
through  with  the  question. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWABD  P.  BACOIT. 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  I  will  now  proceed  in  the  usual  way.  My  name  is 
Edward  P.  Bacon ;  residence,  Milwaukee.  I  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee as  the  representative  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
that  were  represented  in  a  convention  held  in  St.  Louis  in  October 
last,  consisting  of  delegates  from  various  commercial  organizations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  will  add  that  I  aiii  myself  engaged  in 
the  grain  commission  business  at  Milwaukee,  where  I  have  been 
engaged  for  the  past  forty  years. 

In  connection  with  that  St  Louis  convention,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  I  will  say  that  there  are  now  upward  of  500  commercial 
organizations  that  are  associated  under  the  regulations  of  that  con- 
vention ;  that  is,  many  of  them  sent  delegates  to  that  convention,  and 
others  of  them  have  mdorsed  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  and 
have  allied  themselves  with  those  who  were  m  attendance  at  the  con- 
vention, for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  legislation. 

One  of  the  Senators  asked  a  few  days  ago  what  had  started  the 
excitement  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  and  I  make  this  statement 
incidentally  in  connection  with  that,  and  will  say  that  the  movement 
started  four  years  previously  in  the  calling  of  a  convention,  which 
was  also  held  at  St.  Louis,  in  October.  1900;  and  that  ever  since  that 
time  the  commercial  organizations  oi  the  country  have  been  taking 
action  to  promote  this  legislation  by  means  of  communicating  with 
tiieir  representatives  in  Congress  and  by  petitions  to  Congress  for  the 
purpose,  which  have  been  i)articipated  m  oy  all  of  these  organizations 
to  which  I  refer,  over  500  in  number. 

Senator  Cutxom.  I  think  that  question  was  asked  in  connection 
with  a  statement  that  was  made  that  rebates  were  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  that  discriminations  were  a  thing  of  the  past;  whereupon  the 
question  naturally  occurred,  as  to  those  two  important  things,  which 
have  always  been  the  basis  of  discriminations,  if  they  had  passed  and 
gone  and  were  not  practiced  any  more  why  should  excitement  now 
continue? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  suppression  of  rebates  is  only  one  of  the  evils  that 
have  been  aimed  at  by  the  commercial  organizations.  That  evil 
has  been  considered  by  the  associations  as  having  been  effectually 
remedied  by  the  passage  of  the  Elkins  Act  in  1903.  But  the  con- 
vention of  1904  was  called  particularly  for  the  purpose,  and  so 
expressed  in  the  calL  of  promoting  legislation  that  would  give  greater 
effectiveness  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Senator  Cullom.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Bacon.  In  the  way  of  relating  tariff  rates  that  were  dis- 
criminative either  between  localities  or  between  different  descriptions 
of  traffic  or  that  were  unreasonable  in  themselves. 

Senator  Cuixom.  Do  you  say  that  discriminations  are  a  thing  of  the 
past? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Personal  discriminations,  I  think,  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  They  are  the  only  class  of  discriminations  that  are  reached 
fcy  the  Elkins  Act.  The  Elkins  Act  simply  prohibits  any  departure 
from  the  published  tariff  rates  or  any  concession  in  any  form  from 
those  rates.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  to  a  large  extent 
at  least,  discriminations  of  that  character  have  been  abolished ;  but, 
as  I  stated  to  the  committee  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
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when  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  you,  that  is  only  one  of 
live  different  classes  of  discriminations,  and  no  other  dass  is  reached 
by  the  Elkins  Act,  and  no  other  chtss  can  be  reached  except  by  con- 
ferring upon  the  Commission  this  specific  power  of  determining 
what  ch^fie  shall  be  made  in  the  tariff  rate  that  is  fomid  to  be 
wrong.  That  is  what  other  discriminaticms  arise  from — ^injustice  in 
the  published^tariff  rates. 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  it  has  been  found  that  since  dis- 
crinunations  by  rebates  have  been  so  effectually  prevented  by  the 
EJkms  law  the  railways  have  resorted  to  ingemous  devices  in  pub- 
lished tariff  rates  for  the  evident  purpose  of  evading  that  act 

Senator  Dolltver.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you  too  much,  Mr. 
Bacon,  the  Elkins  law  seems  to  provide  the  same  remedy  for  the 
discriminations  which  are  permitted  by  the  original  interstate-com- 
m^ce  tLct  that  it  does  for  these  rebates^-that  is,  for  secret  departures 
trma  the  published  rate.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  why  vou  say 
diat  the  Elkins  Act  has  been  effective  to  prevent  rebates  ana  is  not 
applicable  to  the  other  discriminations  forbidden  by  the  interstate- 
OHnmeroe  law. 

Mr.  Baoon.  The  Elkins  Act,  as  I  said  before,  relates  entirely  to 
departures  from  the  published  tariff  rates. 

Senator  Dolltver.  No;  it  says: 

Sec  a.  That  whefiever  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Gommission  shall  have  rea- 
sonable ground  for  belief  that  any  common  carrier  Is  engaged  In  the  carriage 
of  passengers  or  freight  traffic  between  given  points  at  less  than  the  published 
rates  on : 


The  Chairman.  The  Supreme  Court,  when  it  passed  upon  this  act, 
said  it  applied  to  all  forms  of  discriminations.  That  would  include 
localities  as  well  as  persons.  I  say  this  in  order  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  set  vourself  right  We  have  that  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  printed  in  our  hearings. 

Mr.  jBaook.  I  will  say,  right  there,  that  before  action  can  be  taken 
under  the  Elkins  Act,  in  the  way  of  injunction  or  for  discrimination 
practiced  under  the  tariff  rates,  it  is  necessarjr  to  prove  that  ihoae 
tariff  rates  are  discriminative,  and  you  can  obtain  no  relief  until  that 
is  proven.  It  would  be  incomi)etent  for  the  court,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  m  into  the  question  of  fact  in  that  matter,  for  the  reason  that  by 
so  doing  it  would  be  pursuing  a  course  which  would  lead  to  the  fix- 
ing of  rates,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  no  court  is 
competent  to  do;  that  is,  if  the  court  enters  upon  the  Question  of 
discrimination  in  published  tariff  rates  it  proceeds  on  a  line  which 
will  leBid  to  changing  the  tariff  rates;  in  other  words,  to  the  fixing 
of  a  rate  to  be  enforced  in  place  of  one  already  in  force  under  the 
published  tariff.  I  hold,  in  consequence  of  that  fact,  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly impracticable  to  reach  these  discriminations  in  tariff  rates 
under  the  Elkins  Act  If  Senator  Dolliver  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  a  little  further  along  in  that  same  section  he  will  find  that  the 
court  is  required  sim^iiy  to  prevent  any  departure  from  the  published 
tariff  rates.    That  is  in  the  same  section. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  think,  Mr.  Bacon,  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
very  recent  case,  between  the  city  of  Omaha,  in^  rfebraska^  and  the 
city  of  Wichita,  in  Kansas,  dealt  with  the  question  of  a  given  rate, 
and  pointcKl  out  that  the  court  had  full  power — the  Elkins  Act  in  the 
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meantime  having  passed — ^to  hear  fully  and  determine  the  merits 
of  that  controversy. 

Mr  Bacon.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  read  the  entire  section 
from  which  Senator  DoUiver  quoted : 

Seo.  3.  That  whenever  the  Interstate  Gommeroe  Commission  shall  have  rea- 
sonable ground  for  belief  that  any  common  carrier  is  engaged  in  the  carriage 
of  passengers  or  freight  traffic  between  given  points  at  lees  than  the  publisliecl 
rates  on  file,  or  is  committing  any  discriminations  forbidden  by  law,  a  petition 
may  be  presented  alleging  such  facts  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
sitting  in  equity  having  jurisdiction,  and  when  the  act  complained  of  is  alleged 
to  have  been  conmiitted  or  as  being  committed  In  part  In  more  than  one  judicial 
district  or  State,  it  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  and  determined  in 
either  such  judicial  district  or  State,  whereupon  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court 
summarily  to  inquire  Into  the  circumstances,  upon  such  notice  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  court  shall  direct  and  without  the  formal  pleadings  and  pro- 
ceedings applicable  to  ordinary  suits  in  equity,  and  to  make  such  otiier  persons 
or  corporations  parties  thereto  as  the  court  may  deem  necessary — 

Here  is  the  point — 

and  upon  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  said  petition  said 
court  shall  enforce  an  observance  of  the  published  tariffs  or  direct  and  require 
a  discontinuance  of  such  discrimination  by  proper  orders,  writs,  and  process, 
which  said  orders,  writs,  and  process  may  be  enforceable  as  well  against  the 
parties  interested  in  the  traffic  as  against  the  carrier,  subject  to  the  right  of 
appeal  as  now  provided  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  in  that  to  prevent  the  passing 
upon  discriminations  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  or  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago.  A  published  tariff  applies  to  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago^  and  if  the  shippers  find  that  there  is  discrimination  they 
have  a  right  to  bring  an  action  in  court. 

Mr.  Bacon.  My  point  is  that  in  investigating  that  question  the 
court  trenches  upon  a  power  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
it  does  not  possess;  that  in  questioning  the  correctness  of  the  pub- 
lished tariff  rates  or  in  determining  whether  those  published  tariffs 
discriminate  between  localities  or  between  different  commodities  it 
enters  upon  the  investigation  of  the  question  of  fixing  rates — of 
changing  rates — and  any  order  which  it  made  in  pursuance  of  such 
investigation  would  be  that  the  rate  should  be  changed.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  declared  emphatically  in  several  cases  that  a  court 
can  not  fix  the  rates  in  any  way,  and  tor  that  reason  tiie  commercial 
organizations  have  proceeded  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  power  tp  be 
vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determme  whether 
discrimination  exists  in  the  published  tariff  rates  or  not,  and  if  it  is 
found  that  discrimination  does  exist  in  those  rates  the  Commission 
shall  have  power  to  make  such  change  in  them  as  to  prevent  that  dis- 
crimination. That  applies  not  only  to  the  matter  of  discrimination 
between  localities  ana  between  commodities,  but  also  with  reference 
to  export  and  import  rates,  in  which  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
discrimination,  and  also  to  the  difference  between  rates  charged  for 
carload  lots  and  less  than  carload  lots  as  well  as  discrimination  that 
relates  to  short  distances  as  compared  with  longer  distances.  All 
these  various  forms  of  discrimination  are  under  published  tariff 
rates  and  can  only  be  reached,  remedied,  and  corrected  by  means  of 
correcting  those  published  tariff  rates,  and  the  courts  have  not  the 
power  to  correct  the  published  tariff  rates.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  commercial  organizations  have  proceeded  in  this  effort  to  secure 
this  legislation. 
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Senator  Eoixiter.  Have  ^ou  understood  that  the  courts  are  with- 
out dowct  to  declare  a  pubhshed  rate  unjust  and  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Baook.  In  an  action  between  two  private  parties  there  is  no 
question  that  it  maj  declare  the  rate  unreasonable,  and  it  msLy  declare 
to  what  extent  it  is  unreasonable,  and  may  assess  damages  in  favor 
of  the  party  injured ;  but  it  can  not  enter  into  the  investi^tion  of 
the  question  on  behalf  of  the  public  with  reference  to  tariff  rates. 
It  can  only  go* into  the  question  as  between  two  private  individuals, 
who  are  shippers,  or  between  a  private  individual  shipper  and  a  rail- 
▼«7 corporation,  if  the  shipper  believes  himself  to  have  been  injured ; 
and  flie  court  may  award  damages  in. that  case.  But  that,  as  you 
will  perceive,  is  but  an  infinitesimal  remedy,  whereas  the  difficulty 
encountered  covers  the  whole  country,  or  at  least  a  large  section  of 
the  country  in  each  case,  and  every  citizen  wants  relief  from  it. 
wants  a  remedy  for  it,  and  that  remedy  can  only  be  provided  through 
a  tribunal  established  for  the  purpose  by  Congress. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  jrou  any  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  courts, 
when  a  question  of  discrimination  is  presented  to  them,  to  make  a 
decree  requiring  the  discrimination  to  cease  f 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  It  could  make  such  a  decree  if  it  did  not  involve  a 
change  of  the  rate. 

Senator  Dolliver.  A  general  order  or  a  decree  requiring  that  a 
discrimination  which  is  a  violation  of  the  law  should  cease  ? 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  I  will  say,  in  this  connection,  that  a  gentleman  ap- 
peared here  Saturday,  representing  lumber  dealers  in  me  South,  and 
stated  a  case  that  has  been  brought  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  I  believe, 
where  there  was  an  advance  in  the  rate  on  lumber  of  2  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  from  his  territory  to  the  Ohio  River.  He  stated 
distinctly  and  positively  that  the  court  declined  to  entertain  the 
case  be^^use  the  decision  of  it,  if  in  favor  of  the  petitioner,  would 
involve  tiie  changing  of  a  rate,  which  the  court  had  no  authority  to 
make.  And,  by  the  way,  I  have  the  decision  of  the  court  here  with 
me  to  present  to  the  committee  at  his  request. 

Senator  Cullom.  Was  not  that  action  brought  before  the  El  kins 
Act  was  passed  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Baoon.  No,  sir;  it  was  subsequent  to  the  Elkins  law;  it  was 
last  year. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  think  the  suit  must  have  been  brought  before 
that. 

Mr.  Baoon.  This  decision  covers  four  or  five  pages,  but  I  will  leave 
it  with  the  committee,  and  reouest  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Eean.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Senator  Kean.  Who  was  the  judge?    What  court? 

Mr.  Baoon.  The  case  was  C.  W.  Kobinson  Lumber  Company  et  al. 
V,  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  et  al. ;  opinion  by  Judge  Niles, 
filed  July  1,  1903.    The  Elkins  Act  was  passed  Februair  19,  1903. 

Senator  Kean.  When  was  that  procedure  begun — before  or  after 
the  passage  of  the  Elkins  law  ? 

Afr.  Bacon.  After  the  passage  of  the  Elkins  law. 

Senator  Kean.  Was  it  begim  under  the  Elkins  law,  or  under  the 
original  act? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  think  the  proceedings  were  begun  imder  any 
specific  law;  the  petition  set  forw  that  the  railroads  had  promul- 
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gated  tariffs  which  had  advanced  rates  on  lumber  2  cents  per  hundred 
from  points  in  that  territory  to  points  on  the  Ohio  River  and  north 
thereof,  and  asked  the  court  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  those 
tariffs.  The  court  declined  to  entertain  the  case  on  the  ground  that 
if  it  should  do  so  and  should  find  that  the  rates  were  unreasonable, 
the  effect  of  its  order  would  be  the  establishment  of  the  rate  pre- 
viously existing,  which  it  had  no  power  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  very  point  I  want  to  read  you  from  the 
Elkins  Act  and  call  your  attention  to  its  lan^age.  Your  contention 
is  that  the  Elkins  law  applied  to  departure  rrom  published  rates  ex- 
clusively f 

Mr.  Idacon.  That  is  my  contention. 

The  Chaisman.  If  you  will  read  the  first  section  of  the  Elkins  Act, 
to  which  I  want  to  attract  your  attention,  you  will  find  this  language: 

And  it  shaH  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  or  corporation  to  offer, 
grant,  or  give  or  to  solicit  accept,  or  receive  any  rebate,  concession,  or  dis- 
crimination in  respect  6f  the  transportation  of  any  property  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  by  any  common  carrier  subject  to  said  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce and  the  acts  amendatory  thereto  whereby  any  such  property  shall  by  any 
device  whatever  be  transported  at  a  less  rate  than  that  named  in  the  tariffs 
published  and  filed  by  such  carrier,  as  is  required  by  said  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce and  the  acts  amendatory  thereto,  or  whereby  any  other  advantage  is 
given  or  discrimination  is  practiced. 

The  departure  from  the  published  tariff  is  provided  for,  just  as 
you  say,  but  the  law  says : 
Or  whereby  any  other  advantage  is  given  or  discrimination  is  practiced. 

If  they  be  between  commimities  or  between  individuals.  That  is 
as  broad  as  language  can  make  it.  I  draw  your  attention  to  this 
matter  so  that  you  can  either  correct  your  statement  or  answer. 
Here  is  section  3 : 

That  whenever  the  Interstate  Gonunerce  C!onmiission  shall  have  reasonable 
ground  for  belief  that  any  common  carrier  is  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  passen- 
gers or  freight  traflSc  between  given  points  at  less  than  the  published  rates  on 
file- 
That  is  your  contention,  and  here  is  the  other  phase — 

or  is  committing  any  discriminations  forbidden  by  law,  a  petition  may  be  pre- 
sented alleging  such  facts  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  sitting  in 
equity  having  jurisdiction. 

That  may  be  by  petition  under  the  old  CuUom  law  or  under  any 
other  act  It  provides  for  departures  from  the  published  rates,  and 
I  call  your  attention  also  to  these  words:  "  Or  is  committing  any  dis- 
crimination forbidden  by  law."  I  only  interrupt  you  to  get  the 
record  right,  and  to  get  your  statement  right 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  appreciate  that  point  nilly,  Mr.  Chairman.  But 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  circuit  court  is  limited  in  its 
action  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  may  not  do  any- 
thing which  will  effect  a  change  of  rates  or  which  will  effect  the 
estamishment  of  a  rate. 

Senator  Dolliver.  This  is  the  most  important  thin^  we  have  to 
consider,  Mr.  Bacon.  I  think,  if  you  will  not  regard  it  as  an  inter- 
ruption, I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  The  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way V,  United  States  (189  U.  S.),  where  that  exact  question  was 
taken  up.  Here  was  a  case  where  a  violation  of  the  act  to  r^ilate 
•ommerce  was  asserted  in  the  way  of  discrimination  between  locali- 
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ries,  by  a  common  carrier  subject  to  the  act,  covering  unjust  prefer- 
ence or  advantage  of  one  locality  over  another.  The  suit  was  brought 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  EDrins  Act.    The  court  said : 

Testing  this  questioxi  by  the  law  which  was  in  force  at  the  time  when  the 
suit  was  begun  and  when  it  was  decided  below,  we  are  ef  the  opinion  that  the 
authority  to  bring  the  toit  did  not  exist 

But  it  adds: 

But  this  la  not  the  case  under  the  law  as  It  now  exists,  slnoe  power  to  prose- 
eate  a  suit  like  the  one  under  consideration  is  expressly  conferred  by  an  act  of 
Confess  adopted  since  the  case  was  argued  at  bar — ^that  is,  the  act  **  to  further 
re^DJate  commerce  with  for^gn  nations  and  among  the  Statfli»  approved  Feb- 
ruary la,  1903." 

Then  the  court  in  its  decision  says: 

In  the  nature  of  things,  it  can  not  be  ascertained  from  the  record  whether  the 
railroad  company  now  exacts  the  rates  complained  of  as  being  discriminatory, 
and  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  suit  to  correct ;  but,  if  it  does,  of  course  the 
power  to  question  the  legality  of  such  rates  by  a  suit  in  equity,  brought  like  the 
one  now  here,  clearly  exists. 

I  call  your  attention  to  that  opinion,  because  it  will  have  the  effect 
to  excluae  from  our  controversy  the  consideration  of  a  ^ood  many 
things  that  have  troubled  all  of  us,  namely,  these  discriminations 
between  places. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  court  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  quite  so  far  as 
in  the  Georgia  case— that  is,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  pursued  the 
effect  of  the  act  as  did  the  judge  in  the  G^rgia  case  to  wnich  I  have 
referred.  In  that  case  the  judge  proceeded^  so  far  as  to  reach  the 
effect  which  would  be  produced  by  his  passing  upon  the  subject,  which 
would  be  to  fix  the  rate  by  the  court,  and  m  view  of  the  resultant 
effect  of  the  court  acting  upon  that  question  it  declined  to  entertain 
it  and  threw  it  out.  and  the  court  cives  its  reasons  in  this  opinion, 
which  I  will  read  it  the  committee  desire. 

Senator  Dolliver.  No;  I  would  rather  have  you  put  it  ,in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Would  it  not  be  weD  to  bring  the  points  before  the 
committee  in  this  connection  ? 

Mr.  Dolliver.  You  will  have  liberty  to  put  it  into  the  record  in 
fuU. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  come  in  right  at  this  point 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  is  so  clear  in  its  statement  on  that  point  that  I 
thought  the  committee  miffht  want  to  hear  some  of  the  language. 

Senator  Kean.  One  is  me  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
other  is  the  opinion  of  a  circuit  court! 

Mr.  Bacon.  No;  the  circuit  court  opinion  proceeds  in  pursuance 
of  the  opinion  previoudy  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
absolutely  precluded  it  from  taking  the  question  into  consideration. 

Now,  pemaps,  we  have  gone  far  enough  into  that  question. 

Following  is  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Bacon: 

fa  W.  RoUnaoB  Lomlier  ComiMUiy  tt  aL  «.  IlUooli  Central  Railroad  Company  tt  aL 

No.  701.] 

Opkiion  of  court  refuHng  restraining  order. 

The  CMnpIalnauta  tiled  fhelr  original  bill  on  the  Ist  day  of  May,  1903.  The 
aTerments  of  the  bill  were,  in  substance,  that  an  increase  of  2  cents  per  hundred 
Doonds  in  the  rates  on  lumber  from  the  yellow-pine  district  of  Mississippi  to 
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points  on  the  Ohio  River  and  b^jond  was  unjust  unreasonable,  and  onlawfal. 
It  also  averred  that  the  increase  was  nnjust,  unreasonable,  and  Illegal  for  the 
reason  that  it  amounted  to  a  discrimination  against  the  Mississippi  yellow-pino 
district  in  favor  of  points  in  Arlsansas  and  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  on  yellow-pine  lumber  and  other  woods  in  the  same  territory. 

Ck)mplaint  was  also  made  that  the  carriers  impose  upon  the  shippers  of  lum* 
ber  the  burden  of  equipping  cars  at  their  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  charge 
for  the  increased  weight  caused  by  this  equipment  It  alleged  that  the  defend- 
ant railroad  company  and  others  were  members  of  the  Southeast  Mississippi 
Valley  Association,  which  was  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate 
trade,  and  that  the  advance  in  rates  was  effected  through  the  agency  of  thJ8 
association. 

It  was  also  alleged  that  complainants  before  receiving  notice  of  the  proposed 
increase  in  rates  had  entered  into  large  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  lumber  to 
points  within  the  territory  described  and  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  fill 
these  orders  because  of  the  fact  that  the  railway  companies  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide sufhcient  equipment,  and  that  they  had  on  their  skids  a  large  quantity  of 
lumber  awaiting  transportation  to  be  delivered  in  accordance  with  such  con- 
tracts. It  was  also  alleged  that  rates  on  yellow-pine  lumber  were  so  high  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  compete  with  lumber  from  northern  points  and  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  that  this  also  amounted  to  a  discrimination  against  the 
yellow-pine  district  of  Mississippi ;  that  lumber  was  perhaps  the  most  profitable 
of  any  freight  originating  within  the  southern  territory,  value,  tonnage,  and 
cost  of  handling  considered.  Statements  were  made  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
yellow-pine  lumber  business  in  Mississippi,  the  quantity  manufactured  and 
shipped,  etc  It  was  also  alleged  that  the  old  rate,  as  well  as  the  increased  rate, 
from  Mississippi  points  to  Ohio  River  points  and  beyond  is  from  2  to  5  cents 
per  hundred  higher  than  rates  from  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mlnis- 
sippi  River,  because  of  disguised  rebates  in  the  shape  of  tap-line  divisions.  It 
though  was  not  alleged  that  the  defendant  companies  had  any  such  tap-line 
division  of  rates.  It  was  also  alleged  that  the  companies  had  singled  out  yellow- 
pine  lumber  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  what  they  claimed  was  a  necessity  for 
raising  additional  revenue  for  their  uses. 

The  complainants  alleged  also  that  both  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  the 
antitrust  law  of  1890  were  violated  by  the  defendant  companies  by  reason  of 
the  facts  alleged  in  the  bill.  The  prayer  was  that  the  court  would  grant  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order — restraining  the  defendants  from  continuing  in  effect 
the  said  increase  of  rates,  or  any  increase  of  the  rates,  until  the  further  order  of 
the  court — that  the  court  would  decree  that  the  existing  rates  were  unjust, 
unreasonable,  and  illegal,  as  being  discriminatory  against  Mississippi  points  in 
favor  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  yellow  pine 
lumber,  and  also  in  so  far  as  they  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  other  woods  in 
the  same  territory  and  impose  upon  a  shipper  of  lumber  the  burden  of  equip- 
ping cars  at  the  expense  of  the  shipper.  That  upon  the  hearing  the  court  would 
decree  that  a  writ  of  injunction  should  issue  enjoining  the  defendants  from 
continuing  in  effect  and  operation  the  said  increase  of  rates,  and  also  enjoining 
the  railroad  companies  from  at  other  times  or  in  other  ways  increasing  the 
previously  existing  rates  from  and  to  such  points  without  previous  application 
to  the  court  for  a  modification  of  the  injunction.  And  that  the  Southeast  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association  be  declared  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  6t 
interstate  trade,  and  that  the  defendant  companies  be  enjoined  from  prosecuting 
the  purposes  of  such  illegal  combination,  through  the  medium  of  said  associa- 
tion, in  so  far  as  concerned  the  transportation  of  lumber  to  and  from  points 
directly  affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  complainant 

A  temporary  restraining  order  was  issued  by  the  court  and  a  rule  made  upon 
the  defendants  to  appear  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1903,  and  shew  cause  why  an 
injunction  should  not  be  granted  as  prayed  for.  Upon  representations  made  by 
defendants  that  great  harm  might  result  to  them  from  the  restraining  order 
pending  the  application  for  the  injunction,  the  court  granted  permissicm  to 
defendants  to  continue  to  exact  the  increase  in  rates,  but  with  the  understanding 
that  if  the  court  should  decide  against  them  they  would  refund  to  the  com- 
plainants the  excess  in  rates  so  exacted  and  received.  Upon  the  day  named  the 
defendants  filed  a  demurrer  to  the  bill,  presenting  various  objections  in  point  of 
law  to  the  right  of  complainants  to  maintain  their  bill  and  obtain  the  relief 
prayed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  set  out  here  the  various  grounds  of  the  demurrer, 
since  upon  the  argfument  the  iK>int  chiefly  pressed  and  upon  which  the  case  went 
off»  was  that  this  court  could  not  grant  the  relief  prayed,  for  the  reason  that  if 
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it  did  so  It  wonld  In  effect  fix  a  maximmn  rate,  and  that  this  was  not  a  judicial 
act  which  the  court  conld  perform.  Other  objections  were  made,  but  th^  are 
not  specifically  referred  to  for  the  reason  stated.  The  restraining  order  was 
diflsolTed  and  the  bill  dismissed. 

On  the  4th  day  of  Jnne,  1908,  the  plaintiffs  filed  by  leave  of  the  court  an 
am^ided  and  supplemental  bill.  The  defendants  filed  a  demurrer  in  substan- 
tially the  same  form  as  that  filed  to  the  original  bill ;  but  this  court  indicated 
a  desire  to  hear  testimony  and  complainants  and  defendants  offered  testimony 
with  the  understanding  that  the  demurrer  was  not  waived  by  the  response  of 
the  defendants  and  would  be  considered  by  the  court  along  with  the  facts 
d6v^U>ped  The  defendants  filed  a  joint  and  several  response  to  the  amended 
and  sizpplemental  bilL  Many  affidavits  were  filed  both  by  plaintiffs  and  defend- 
snts,  and  many  authorities  cited  in  tlie  argument  of  counsel.  After  a  thought- 
tnl  consideration  of  tlie  supplemental  or  amended  bill  it  seems  that  its  allega- 
tions are  merely  an  elat>oration  of  the  averments  of  tlie  original  bill  and  some- 
what argum^itative. 

The  Southeast  Mississippi  Valley  Association  was  made  a  defendant,  but  no 
relief  prayed  against  it  as  in  tlie  original  bill,  and  no  relief  prayed  against  the 
requirement  of  the  companies  that  shippers  should  equip  their  cars  with  stand- 
ards and  strips  for  which  freight  was  exacted. 
The  prayers  of  the  supplemental  or  amended  bill  is  in  the  following  words : 
**  That  said  rate  on  yellow-pine  lumber,  as  increased  on  April  15,  1903,  .by 
said  several  defendant  companies,  as  now  in  force,  be  decreed  to  be  unreason- 
able, unlawful,  arbitrary,  and  discriminatory,  and  to  be  violative  of  the  United 
States  statutes. 

"^That  the  court  will  make  a  rule  on  each  of  the  defendants,  commanding 
tbem  to  appear  before  one  of  the  judges  of  this  court  at  such  time  and  place, 
eta,  then  and  there  to  show  cause  why  said  injunction  as  prayed  should  not 
be  granted,  and  after  due  proceedings  that  an  injunction  and  writ  of  injunc- 
tion issue  enjoining  the  defendant  railroad  companies  from  enforcing  the  said 
unlawful,  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  discriminatory  rate  on  yellow-pine  lumber 
from  points  within  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  points  without  said  State,  and 
to  points  on  the  Ohio  River  and  beyond,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
that  on  final  hearing  said  injunction  be  made  perpetual." 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  careful  inspection  of  the  prayer '  for  relief  in  the 
amended  and  supplemental  bill  shows  that  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
contained  in  the  original  bill,  and  that  the  distinction  between  the  two,  which 
was  insisted  upon  in  the  argument,  is  without  foundation,  except  in  so  far  as 
there  Is  some  slight  difference  in  phraseology. 

In  the  original  bill  it  was  asked  that  the  defendant  companies  be  enjoined 
from  continuing  in  effect  and  operation  the  said  increase  in  rates  and  also 
from  at  other  times  or  in  other  ways  increasing  the  previously  existing  rates 
without  previous  application  to  this  court  for  a  modification  of  the  injunction. 

I  thought  then,  and  think  now,  that  a  decree  such  as  that  prayed  for  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  prescribing  a  maximum  rate  beyond  which  the  defend- 
ants could  not  go  and  beneath  which  they  must  adjust  their  rates. 

The  prayer  of  the  amended  or  supplemental  bill  is  that  the  increased  rate  be 
decreed  to  be  unreasonable,  unlawful,  arbitrary,  and  discriminatory,  and  to  be 
violative  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  that  this  court  should  make  a 
decree  enjoining  the  defendant  companies  from  enforcing  the  said  unlawful,  un- 
just, unreasonable,  and  discriminatory  rates.  Now,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  to 
me  that  the  decree  prayed  for  in  this  supplemental  or  amended  bill,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  suggests  no  provision  for  a  modification  of  it  in  the  future  upon  the 
application  of  the  defendant  companies,  would  be  exactly  the  decree  prayed  for 
to  the  •*  original  bill." 

If  this  court  should  make  a  decree  enjoining  the  defendant  companies  from 
enforcing  the  increased  rates,  would  I  not  be  prescribing  a  maximum  rate,  be- 
yond which  the  defendant  companies  could  not  go  and  beneath  which  they  must 
adjust  their  rates?  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  decree  prayed  for  in  the  "  original  bill "  and  that  prayed  in  the  "  amended 
tnd  supplemental  bill."  I  think,  therefore,  that  my  ruling  upon  the  demurrer 
to  the  original  bill  must  be  sustained;  that  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to 
grant  the  relief  prayed  by  the  supplemental  bill,  for  the  reason  that  to  do  so 
would  also  be  to  prescribe  a  maximum  rate.  Therefore  the  complainants  are 
not  entitled  to  a  restraining  order  as  prayed. 

H.  0.  NiLES,  Judge. 
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I,  L.  B.  Moseley,  clerk  of  the  circoit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
soutl^m  district  of  Mississippi,  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true 
copy  of  the  original,  now  of  file  in  my  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  court  hereto  affixed  at  Jackson,  In  said 
district,  this  4th  day  of  May,  1905. 

[SEAi*.]  L.  B.  MosELET,  Olcrk. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  will  say  to  you,  Mr.  Bacon,  that  we  will  ex- 
amine all  of  this  testimony  that  is  put  in  before  we  come  to  any  con- 
clusion in  the  matter,  including  that  decision  as  well  as  others. 

The  Chaibman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Bacon. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  as  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  and  of  course  I  hesitate  about  giving  what  might  be  consid- 
ered a  legal  opinion  or  what  might  be  regarded  as  expressing  a  legal 
opinion.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  very  clear  that  since  the  passage 
of  the  EUdns  law,  which  required  absolute  adherence  to  the  pub- 
lished tariff  rates  and  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  railway  corpo- 
ration to  depart  therefrom  in  any  way  or  manner  whatsoever,  any 
person  who  nas  really  suffered  from  extortion  in  the  enforcement  of 
these  published  rates  is  debarred  from  any  remedy  in  the  courts  for 
that  extortion — ^that  is,  the  published  rates  having  been  declared  by 
the  Elkins  Act  to  be  the  legal  rates,  any  departure  from  them  in  any 
way  having  been  prohibited,  I  can  not  see  how  the  carrier  can  be  re- 
quired to  make  any  refund  from  those  rates,  no  matter  how  extortion- 
ate they  might  be  made  to  appear  before  the  court.  It  seems  to  me 
the  operation  of  that  act  to  make  the  rate  published  and  properly  filed 
by  the  carrier  the  legally  established  rate  for  the  carrier,  which  not 
only  can  not  be  deviated  from^  but  can  not  be  appealed  from,  leads  to 
the  result  that  for  whatever  m justice  is  inflictea  the  public  is  abso- 
lutely without  remedy.  That  affords  another  very  strong  reason  for 
^  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  by  which  the  correctness  and  equity 
of  these  published  tariff  rates  can  be  determined. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  think  there  is  no  remedy  through  the  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  say  through  the  Commission,  but  I  think 
there  would  be  no  remedy  through  the  courts. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  suggest  no  possible  remedy? 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  was  speaking  of  actions  through  the  courts.  I  was 
speaking  of  the  party  mj  urea  by  extortion  bringing  an  action  before 
the  courts  for  relief.  It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  some  method 
of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Conunission  if  the  fact  is  that  the 
rates  have  oeen  declared  to  be  the  established  legal  rates.  That  only 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion specific  authority  to  investigate  those  rates,  and  if  they  find  them 
to  be  unreasonable,  discriminative,  or  extortionate,  to  determine  what 
changes  shall  be  made  to  bring  them  into  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  the  interstete-commerce  law. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  that  prob- 
ably has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  conmiittee,  that  the  pres- 
entation of  this  subject  during  the  past  three  weeks  by  the  railway 
interests  has  been  on  an  assumption  that  the  law  whicn  it  was  pro- 
posed  to  enact  was  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
power  primarily  to  establish  all  the  rates  of  the  country.  The  term 
"  rate-making  power  '*  has  been  used  over  and  over  again  and  continu- 
ously by  the  railway  interests  in  discussing  this  subject,  whereas,  so  far 
as  i  know,  there  is  no  in3ividual  in  the  United  States — ^I  will  say, 
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ftt  anj  rata,  thbre  is  no  mdiTidual  connected  with  the  organizations 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent — ^who  desires  to  have  the  rates 
primarily  fixed  by  the  Commission.  It  is  their  wi^  purpose,  and 
desire  that  the  railroads  shall  be  as  free  to  establish  tneir  rates  as 
they  have  ever  been  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Esdi- 
Townsend  bill  which  precludes  or  attempts  to  preclude  that  But 
Vbe  idea  has  been  conyeyed,  not  only  here,  but  throughout  the  country, 
through  the  press  and  otherwise,  and  through  the  dissemination  of 
litentoie  on  the  part  of  railway  people,  that  the  Commission  is  to 
fix  ail  the  rates  oi  the  United  States,  and  the  argument  has  even  been 
made  ihtit  because  there  are  thousands  of  men  employed  in  the  work 
of  rate  making  by  the  railroad  companies  it  is  ridiculous  to  place  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  seven  men.  1  admit  that  if  that  were  what  is 
being  sou^t  it  would  be  so,  but  the  fact  is,  as  you  weU  know,  that  the 
power  to  nx  rates  by  the  Commission  is  merely  a  provisional  one,  and 
it  is  restricted  to  a  complaint  which  is  made  by  a  shipper  or  by  a 
sufferer  from  excessive  or  discriminative  rates,  and  in  such  a  case 
only  is  the  Commission  to  be  permitted  to  make  any  change  of  rates. 

tt  has  been  arpied  that  the  effect  of  the  power  of  making  one 
dumge  involves  me  power  to  make  all  changes.  That  may  be  theo- 
retically the  case,  but,  gentlemen,  the  length  of  time  which  would  be 
required  to  change  all  the  rates  of  the  country  through  the  process 
outlined  by  the  JBsch-Townsend  bill  is  utterly  beyonaour  imagina- 
tion. 

To  show  to  what  small  extent  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the 
Commission  goes,  I  refer  to  the  acts  of  the  Commission  during  the 
period  of  nine  or  ten  years  when  it  was  generally  admitted  that  it 
had  the  power  to  change  the  rates;  at  least,  when  the  Commission 
itsdf  assumed  that  power,  and  the  power  was  not  questioned  for 
several  years  after  its  organization.  The  number  of  cases  brought 
before  the  Commission  which  involved  the  establid^ent  of  rates  dur- 
ing that  entire  period  from  its  establishment  in  April,  1887,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  declaration  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  did  not  possess 
this  power — the  entire  number  ox  cases  passed  upon  by  the  Commis- 
mm  was  132. 

Senator  Kban.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  cases? 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  say  the  cases  in  which  the  Commission  exercised  or 
sou^t  to  exercise  the  power  to  change  a  rate  during  that  entire 
period  of  ten  years  was  132. 

Senator  Ejban.  Yes;  but  what  was  the  nature  of  those  cases? 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  They  varied.  Most  of  them  were  discriminatory 
cises j  some  of  them  were  actual  cases  of  excessive  rates,  in  which  the 
decision  was  based  entirely  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  cases  were  discriminations  between  localities  on 
the  one  hand  and  between  commodities  on  the  other  hand.  There 
were  some  cases  brought  before  the  Commission  in  regard  to  import 
and  export  rates,  but  all  the  cases  involving  the  correction  of  pub- 
lished tariff  rates  were  only  132  during  that  entire  ten  years,  being 
an  average  of  less  than  14  a  year,  in  many  of  the  cases  there 
were  only  one  or  two  rates  involved,  though  in  some  of  them  there 
were  a  series  of  rates  involved j  but  those  which  did  involve  a  series 
of  rates  were  complied  with  m  most  cases,  and  without  any  such 
disturbance  resulting  therefrom  as  has  been  predicted  by  the  rail- 
voads  in  their  opposition  to  this  proposed  legislation.    If  during  a 
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period  of  ten  years,  when  this  power  was  exercised  and  when  it  was 
generally  recognized,  and  when  the  decisions  were  generally  com- 
plied with  by  Sie  carriers — ^if  during  that  period  no  difficulties  arose, 
no  disturbance  in  the  general  situation  of  rates  or  any  commercial 
interests  of  any  kind,  is  it  dangerous  to  give  this  power  to  the  Com- 
mission positively  and  absolutefy? 

It  seems  to  me  that  practice  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  of  far 
^eater  value  in  ^ding  your  action  than  theories  that  may  be  ad- 
duced or  hypothetical  instances  or  cases  that  may  be  introduc^  by  the 
railway  interests  in  opposition. 

The  fact  is  the  public,  the  shippers — and  when  I  say  the  public  I 
include  not  only  the  shippers,  but  also  the  people  upon  whom  freight 
rates  fall  ultimately,  who  are  the  ones  who  really  fear  the  burden  of 
the  freight  rates — ^the  people  are  all,  almost  without  exception,  in 
favor  not  only  of,  but  exceedingly  desirous  to  have  this  legislation 
enacted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  railways  are  all,  and  very  naturally,  ut- 
terly opposed  to  it 

Now,  it  is  a  question  for  you  gentlemen  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  occupies  the  right  position  and  whether  it  is  reasonable  and 
proper  that  the  earner,  having  in  his  hands  the  making  of  the  rates 
absolutely  and  unqualifiedly,  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise  that  power 
without  any  restraint  or  restriction  or  without  supervision  on  behalf 
of  the  pubuc  interests. 

The  cases  that  have  been  brought  before  the  Commission,  as  I 
have  said,  have  been  almost  wholly  cases  of  discrimination,  and  they 
were  brought  by  the  shippers  of  the  country  who  had  felt  that  they 
were  discriminated  against  with  reference  to  other  shippers  or  dis- 
criminated against  with  reference  to  the  shipment  of  other  commo- 
dities. But  the  public  at  large,  who  ultimately  bear  the  burden  of 
the  rate,  upon  whom  the  rate  actually  falls,  has  no  opportunity  of 
coming  before  any  tribunal  and  obtaining  relief.  Hence  it  is  nec- 
essary that  Congress  enact  such  legislation  as  will  protect  those  peo- 
ple who  are  not  m  a  position  to  come  in  and  protect  themselves. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  a  shipper  what  the  absolute  rate  is, 
whether  it  is  high  or  low,  if  nobody  else  has  a  lower  rate  with  which 
he  comes  into  competition  or  which  would  debar  him  to  a  certain 
extent  from  securing  his  share  of  the  business.  Hence  he  brings  his 
case  before  the  Commission  because  his  individual  interest  suffers 
in  consequence  of  this  discrimination.  But  the  great  mass  of  the 
public,  upon  whom  the  rate  falls  in  the  end,  have  no  protection 
whatever,  and  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  present  the  matter,  be- 
cause they  have  no  organization  for  presenting  their  difficulties,  and 
they  have  to  depend  upon  proper  legislation  for  their  protection, 
which  will  prevent  the  enforcement  of  rates  that  are  excessive.  Dis- 
criminative rates  do  not  affect  them*  one  way  or  the  other,  but  the 
fact  that  those  who  are  interested  in  preventing  discriminations  are 
not  interested  in  the  prevention  of  excessive  rates  renders  it  necessary 
tliat  Congress  of  its  own  motion  should  enact  legislation  that  will 
protect  the  public  at  large,  upon  whom  the  payment  of  the  rate  ulti- 
mately falls. 

Senator  Cdllom.  You  say  that  rebates  are  a  thing  of  the  past 
practically  and  that  there  is  no  discrimination  practiced! 

Mr.  Baoon.  No  personal  discriminatioD. 
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Senator  C^tllom.  So  that  it  oomes  down  to  the  question  whether 
there  is  discriniination  as  between  localities.  Is  that  the  point  you 
make? 

Mr.  Baodn.  That  is  one  of  the  points.  Another  point  is  discrim- 
inations between  different  commooities  or  traffic  For  instance,  the 
frei^t  on  flour  as  compared  with  the  rate  on  wheat — a  discrimina- 
tion that  will  put  the  millers  out  of  business,  and  from  which  the 
millers  have  been  suffering  and  complaining  for  a  great  many  years 
psfi^ 

SenBtoT  CuiiLOM.  Has  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
bsd  that  subject  luider  consideration  a  long  timet 

Mr.  Baoon.  They  have  had  it  under  consideration,  and  have  de- 
cided that  the  rate  on  flour  should  not  exceed  the  rate  on  wheat  by 
a  greater  sum  than  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  that  decision  was  complied  with  for  two  or  three  years  after 
it  was  rendered;  but  frec[uentl;^,  and  for  considerable  periods  of  time, 
there  is  very  great  discnmination  between  the  rates  on  flour  and  the 
rates  on  wheat 

Senator  Cullom.  Why  does  not  the  Conmfiission  take  up  the  sub- 
ject again! 

Mr.  Baook.  The  Commission  has  given  its  decision^  and  it  has  no 
power  to  enforce  that  decision,  so  there  is  no  use  of  taking  it  up^  again. 

Senator  Cuu^oh.  Why  does  it  not  take  up  the  case  again  ancl  have 
it  decided  whether  the  rate  now  charsed  is  reasonable! 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  courts  have  decided  that  the  Commission  has  no 
power  to  change  rates,  and,  consequently,  if  the  Commission  appeals 
a  case  to  the  court,  the  court  throws  it  out  on  that  ground.  That  was 
the  case  when  there  was  a  dispute  about  hay  as  compared  with  grain. 
Five  years  ago  there  was  a  cnange  made  in  the  classification,  which 
raised,  hay  from  the  sixth  class  to  the  fifth  class,  while  nain  remained 
in  ttie  amh  class,  where  it  had  been  previously.  Soth  had  pre- 
viously been  in  the  same  class. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  want  to  understand  exactly  the  point  you  are 
HMLlring  and  why  yon  are  insisting  that  the  Commission  shall  have 
abeolute  power  to  settle  these  questions.  As^  I  understand,  you  con- 
tend i^t  there  is  no  way  under  the  law,  as  it  stands  now,  by  which 
a  published  discriminative  rate,  if  you  please,  as  to  the  rate  between 
flour  and  wheat,  can  be  changed  at  all,  unless  the  Commission  has«- 
the  power  given  to  it  to  change  it 

Mr.  Bacx>n.  That  is  absolutely  my  point,  and  I  was  going  to  iUus- 
trate  it  by  the  hay  case.  After  the  case  was  decided  by  the  Commis- 
sion, in  which  it  ordered  that  hay  should  be  restored  to  the  sixth  dass 
where  it  had  previously  been,  in  the  same  class  with  grain,  the  rail- 
ways refused  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  Commission;  then 
the  Commission  brought  a  case  into  court  in  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio,  I  think  it  was,  requesting  an  order  from  that  court  to  enforce 
the  order  of  the  Conmiission.  The  court  held  the  case  about  a  year, 
and  finally  promulgated  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  Commission 
in  making  its  order  had  exceeded  its  authority,  and  consequently 
the  court  declined  to  enforce  that  order. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  two  other  cases  of  that  kind. 
One  has  recently  occurred  in  California  with  reference  to  citrous 
fruits.    The  Commission  decided  that  the  rates  on  oranges  from  the 
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Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic,  which  was  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds, 
was  too  hi^,  and  recommended  that  a  rate  of  $1.10  be  substituted. 

Senator  Kean.  Will  you  please  repeat  that! 

Mr.  Baoon.  The  citrous  fruit  interests  of  California  brought  an 
action  against  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Souti^em 
Pacific,  claiming  that  the  rate  on  oranges  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
the  Atlantic  States  and  interior  points  was  too  high. 

Senator  Kean.  How  many  nmeef 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  do  not  remember  the  distance,  but  I  should  say  about 
4,000  miles;  but  that  rate  applies  all  the  way  from  the  Mississippi 
Biver  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Tne  Mississippi  Biver,  I  believe,  is  about 
2,500  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  not  belieye  tiiat  the  Florida  people  thought 
that  rate  entirely  too  low  f 

Mr.  Baoon.  That  may  be,  but  if  thejr  thought  so  they  should  have 
brought  their  case  before  the  Commission  and  had  it  decided.  The 
California  people,  as  I  sav,  brought  a  case  before  the  Commission 
and  had  it  decided  that  the  rate  was  too  high,  and  recommending 
the  adoption  of  a  rate  of  $1.10  in  lieu  of  the  $1.25  rate.  The  railways 
immediately  gave  notice  that  they  would  not  change  their  rates.  A 
case  was  brought  before  the  courts  for  determination  of  the  question 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  order.  I  think  that  case  has  not  yet 
been  decided,  but.  in  view  of  the  case  I  previously  referred  to,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  decided  the  same  way,  that  the  Commission  has  no 
authority  to  order  a  change  of  rate. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  otlier  specific  instances  can  you  cite  tending 
to  show  why  it  is  necessary  to  provide  that  a  commission  shall  have 
absolute  power  to  make  rates  f 

Mr.  Baoon.  Before  answering  that,  allow  me  to  give  you  a  third 
instance  where  the  courts  have  lately  refused  to  enforce  tiie  order  of 
the  Ccmmussion.  That  refers  to  tms  particular  lumber  case  in  the 
South  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  in  which  the  Commission  decided 
that  this  advance  of  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds  was  unreasonable,  un- 
necessary, and  unwarranted,  and  issued  an  order  to  prevent  the  ccm- 
tinuance  of  that  rate,  which  is  precisely  in  line  with  the  words  of 
the  interstate-commerce  act  But  the  railways  interested  immedi- 
ately ^ve  notice  that  they  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  that  order, 
and  they  have  not  done  so  up  to  the  present  time.  That  was  two  or 
three  months  ago,  when  the  order  was  issued.  The  case  was  taken 
before  the  courts,  and  the  courts  declined  to  enforce  the  order,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Commission  had  exceeded  its  authority. 

There  are  three  cases  within  the  past  year  in  whidi  large  sections 
of  the  country  are  interested — an  immense  population — one  of  whidi 
covers  a  lar^  part  of  the  Pacific  coast;  another,  covering  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  country,  with  reference  to  lumber;  and  the 
third,  covering  the  whole  country,  with  reference  to  hay.  Hay  is  a 
very  extensive  product,  as  you  ail  know;  it  is  raised  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  producers  have  been  subjected  to  a  cutting  of 
prices  that  they  could  obtain  for  their  product  by  the  prevention  of 
this  order  of  the  Commission  being  put  mto  effect. 

Senator  Clapp.  In  the  hay  case,  while  it  was  true  that  the  court  held 
that  the  Commission  had  no  power  to  establish  a  substituted  rate,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  in  that  case  the  court,  while  it  stated  that  it  was  un- 
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necessary  f<^  the  determination  of  the  case,  did  condemn  the  order  of 
the  CommiflRJon,  holding  the  rate  to  be  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Baoon.  It  did  not  ^ter  into— 

Senator  Clafp.  I  know  it  did  not  enter  into  it  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  opinion,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  court  did  that? 

Mr.  Bacok.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  recollection.  The  court  simply 
ruled  that  the  Commission  had  exceeded  its  authority  in  condemnmg 
the  rate,  and,  having  done  so,  it  declined  to  enforce  its  order. 

Seii&ior  Cm^ou.  But  did  it  not^  in  that  connection,  say  that,  while 
it  was  unnecessarr,  yet  the  court  was  not  of  the  opimon  that  the 
nte  complained  oi  was  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  recollect  its  {giving  any  such  opinion. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  My  recollection  is  that  they  did. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  read  it  at  the  time,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  such 
an  opinion  having  been  issued. 

Senator  Cullom.  In  this  lumber  case — which  has  not  been  reported 
yet  and  is  not  before  us  here— did  the  court  hold  that  the  Commission 
exceeded  its  authority,  or  did  it  hold  that  the  Commission  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  make  anv  order? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  held  that  it  exceeded  its  authority  in  the  attempt  to 
fix  the  rate.    That  is  the  way  I  understand  it,  at  least. 

Sc^iator  CuuLOM.  We  have  not  seen  that  yet. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
brou£^ht  in  each  one  of  those  cases?  Was  it  an  action  for  an  injunc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  cases  were  brought  first  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  mean  the  proceedings  brought  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  nature  of  the  case  in  the  court  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  in  accordance  with  the  provision  in  the 
interstate-commerce  act,  that  if  its  order  is  not  complied  with  it  shall 
apply  to  the  circuit  court  to  issue  an  order  for  the  enforcement  of  its 
order,  and  it  pursued  that  course  in  all  these  cases. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Senator  Cullom,  the  question  which  you  asked  has 
passed  out  of  my  mind. 

Senator  CuLiiOM.  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  whether  you  could  point 
out  any  other  instance  than  the  one  you  referred  to  in  the  first  place 
as  to  the  reason  why  a  commission  should  be  established  having 
authority  to  make  the  rates.  The  one  vou  first  referred  to  was  the 
lumber  case.  Are  there  any  others?  What  I  want  is  to  find  out,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  scope  of  the  reasons  why  you  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  commission  with  the  absolute  power  to  make  rates. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  cases  of  that  kind  are  very  numerous.  They  are 
coming  up  every  month,  and  even  oftener  than  that,  in  which  com- 
plaints are  brought  before  the  Commission  of  discrimination  in  pub- 
lished tariff  rates.  Many  of  those  cases  are  settled  by  the  Commission 
through  negotiations  with  the  parties.  They  are  usually  compro- 
mised, and  uiey  are  settled  in  that  way  rather  than  for  the  complain- 
ants to  proceed  through  the  ordinary  processes  to  enforce  what  they 
deem  to  oe  their  actual  rights.  They  will  give  up  part  of  them  rather 
than  to  go  to  further  trouble  in  the  matter.  Those  cases  are  numerous, 
particularly  tiie  discrimination  between  localities.  The  discrimina- 
tions  between  descriptions  of  traffic  are  also  numerous.    The  other 
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discriminationB  to  whidi  I  referred  are  without  remedy  for  precisely 
the  same  reason — ^that  the  Commission  has  not  the  power  to  change 
the  rate. 

Senator  Cullom.  Judging  from  the  facts,  that  power  of  settle- 
ment, or  power  to  arbitrate  and  come  to  an  agreement  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  party  aggrieved  against  the  railroad  or  interstate- 
commerce  line,  is^  a  pretty  valuable  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mission as  it  is,  is  it  not?  In  other  words,  the  power  to  settle  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  Commission's  duty. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Commission  renders  yerjr  valuable  service  in  that 
direction ;  but  the  fact  that  its  power  is  linuted  to  the  discontinuance 
^f  a  rate  foimd  to  be  unreasonable  makes  the  power  inadequate  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case  unless  it  can  go  further  and  say  to  what 
extent  the  rate  found  to  be  discriminative  is  so,  or  the  rate  found  to 
be  excessive  is  so.  It  leaves  the  question  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  carrier  as  to  what  extent  of  relief  it  will  afford. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  have  given  this  subject  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion; at  least  you  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  it  for  the  last 
year.  If  the  Commission  should  be  given  the  power  referred  to,  what 
additional  legislation  would  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
present  law,  and  taking  into  account  the  original  act  and  subse- 
quent acts? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  think  that  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  covers  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case;  covers  the  ground  very  completely. 

Senator  Cut.ix)m.  You  are  for  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  that  bill,  yes,  sir;  and  that 
is  the  case  with  all  the  commercial  organizations  of  the  country  that 
are  associated  in  this  movement,  which  comprises  all  of  any  impor- 
tance throughout  the  country  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  half  a 
dozen — less  than  that,  probably. 

Senator  Cullom.  Have  you  heretofore  filed  a  list  of  those  organ- 
izations with  the  committee? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  did  file  a  list  with  the  House  committee  at  the  last 
scvssion.  I  have  not  a  list  with  me,  but  will  furnish  the  committee 
with  it  on  my  return  home.* 

Senator  Cullom.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would,  so  that  we  will 
know  what  they  are,  in  connection  with  this  hearing.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  furnish  that.  And  how  long  has  it  been  since  these 
organizations  were  made  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Oh,  it  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  five  years. 
The  association  of  these  organizations  commenced  in  October,  1900,  at 
the  time  of  the  holding  of  the  first  St.  Louis  convention.  That  con- 
vention was  called  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  passage  of  the 
bill  which  bore  Senator  CuUom's  name  and  whicn  was  introduced  in 
the  Fifty-sixth  Congress. 

Senator  Cullom.   i  ou  mean  Senator  Elkins's  name. 

Mr.  Bacon.  No;  the  promotion  of  the  bill  which  went  by  your 
name,  which  was  introduced  in  December,  1899.  That  convention 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  passage  of  that  biU,  and 
that  bill,  as  you  are  probably  all  aware,  went  very  much  further  than 
Uie  Esch-Townsend  bill — ^that  is,  it  comprised  a  greater  number  of 
purposes,  a  greater  number  of  changes  in  the  interstate-commerce 

*  List  referred  to  wiH  be  found  at  the  end  of  tlUs  volume.  It  was  reeeived 
tto  late  for  insertion  here. 
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ict,  than  are  comprised  in  the  Esch-Townsend  bilL  After  endeavor- 
in|^  to  secure  the  passage  of  that  bill  during  that  Congress,  the  asso- 
ciation prepared  a  new  bill  much  less  comprehensive  m  its  features 
and  its  provisions,  and  worked  for  the  enactment  of  that  bilL 

Soiator  DoujvBR.  What  was  that— the  Nelson  bill! 

Mr.  Baook.  That  was  the  Nelson-Corliss  bill.  Still  later  it  re- 
duced its  demands  further  and  sifted  them  down  almost  exclusively  to 
tl&e  one  point  of  conferring  this  power  upon  the  Commission,  which 
was  embraced  in  the  Cooper-Quarles  bill;  and  that,  as  you  know,  has 
been  superseded  by  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  House  committee. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  as 
I  suppose — ^I  have  not  studied  it  much — ^is  the  purpose  to  legislate  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Commission  to  fix  the  rates.  That  is  the 
main  feature  in  that  bill,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Bacon.  To  revise  rates;  yes,  sir;  to  correct  them  when  they 
ire  found,  upon  investigation,  to  be  unjust  or  unreasonable. 

Senator  Cullom.  Mr.  Bacon,  a  thing  that  has  puzzled  me  is  this : 
When  the  original  act  was  paired  the  great  complamt  was  rebates  and 
unjust  discriminations.  Smce  we  have  enterea  upon  this  investiga- 
tion here  this  spring  men  have  come  before  us  and  said,  ^^  Rebates  are 
a  thing  of  the  past;''  "Discriminations  are  a  thing  of  the  past." 
They  were  the  only  things  that  seemed  to  require  very  much  legis- 
lation, in  the  first  place.  ^  Now  they  are  gone^  and  the  ouery  is,  to  my 
mind,  what  the  occasion  is  now  for  more  legislation.  That  is  why  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  from  you  just  what  you  are  driving  at. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  think  the  Senator  will  recall,  if  he  goes  back  to  the 
enactment  of  the  original  interstate-commerce  act,  that  unreasonable 
rates  constituted  at  that  time 

Senator  Cullom.  Oh^  yes. 

Mr.  Baoon  (continumg).  As  important  an  object  to  be  accom- 
plished as  anv — ^that  is,  the  prevention  of  unreasonable  rates  and  the 
prevention  ox  the  payment  of  rebates. 

Senator  Cullom.  Undoubtedly  that  is  so,  but  the  great  complaint 
was  what  I  have  stated ;  and  to-dav,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  is 
not  a  very  great  amount  of  complaint  against  the  rates  being  un- 
reasonable. 

The  testimonyis  that  rates  are  goinff  down  aU  the  time. 

Mr.  Baoon.  The  complaints  brought  before  the  Commission,  as  I 
said  before,  are  brought  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  discriminations,  be- 
cause shippers,  who  are  the  ones  directly  or  primarily  interested  in 
the  prevention  of  discriminations  between  locauLities  and  commodities, 
are  the  ones  who  bring  the  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  people  at  large,  who  suffer  from  the  payment  of  exces- 
sive rates,  lack  the  means  and  the  opportimity  of  coming  before  the 
Commission  and  presenting  their  complaints.  Those  complaints  are 
very  general  throughout  the  entire  country.  The  live-stock  interests 
appeared  before  this  committee  during  the  last  session  of  Congre^ 
represented  by  Judge  Cowan,  and  laid  before  the  conmiittee  a  state- 
ment of  excessive  rates,  continued  advances  in  rates,  that  had  been 
made  during  the  past  two  or  three  vears,  by  which  the  cattle  industry 
was  very  greatly  crippled,  and.  in  fact,  to  a  very  large  extent  the  rais- 
ing of  c»ttle  in  the  Southwest  nad  been  very  much  interfered  with  by 
the  excessive  rates  charged.  He  pi-esen ted  that  very  fully  before  the 
committee.    The  lumber  interests  have  also  presented  very  fuUy  the 
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fact  of  the  advanced  rates  upon  their  product,  and  that  the  advances 
have  very  greatly  restricted  their  operations.  Other  interests  have 
presented  similar  complaints  before  this  committee;  and  throughout 
the  whole  country  there  are  complaints  of  excessive  rates. 

The  complaints  from  Califorma  that  I  just  referred  to  show  what 
the  feeling  is  there.  And  so  I  may  go  over  the  country  from  one 
section  to  another  and  from  one  interest  to  another,  and  there  are 
extensive  complaints  of  excessive  charges  having  been  inflicted  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  Up  to  five  years  ago  there  had  been  a  steady 
decline  m  rates  of  freight;  but  at  that  time  an  extensive  advance  was 
made  in  rates  by  means  of  changes  in  classification,  which  has  also 
been  fully  presented  before  this  committee.  There  were  in  official 
classification  territory,  as  it  is  termed,  which  covers  the  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  Potomac  rivers,  changes 
in  classification  numbering  upward  of  500^  by  means  of  which 
property  or  articles  were  placea  in  a  higher  class  than  that  in  which 
they  had  previously  been  placed — ^that  is,  they  had  been  raised  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  class — ^and  an  estimate  was  made  by  the  Interstate 
(Commerce  Commission  as  to  the  effect  of  that  change  m  classification 
upon  actual  rates  charged  in  consequence  of  it,  and  it  was  stated  by 
the  Commission  that  it  amounted  to  an  average  of  21  per  cent  That 
was  a  very  extensive  change 

Senator  Kean.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  average  of  21  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Taking  the  various  commodities  which  had  been 
changed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class  and  figuring  up  the  rates  that 
had  previously  been  charged  on  those  articles,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  rat€^  charged  under  the  new  classification,  produced  an 
average  of  21  per  cent — that  is,  showed  an  average  increase  of  21 
per  cent  in  those  articles. 

Senator  Kean.  You  think  that  is  a  fair  statement,  do  you? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  is  not  absolutely  mathematically  correct,  because  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  arrive  at  it.  To  obtain  an  absolute  matiie- 
matical  correctness  you  would  need  to  know  the  exact  tonnage  of  each 
one  of  those  articles  that  was  transported  and  the  distance  it  was 
transported.  It  does  give  the  general  effect  of  that  change  in  classifi- 
cation. 

Senator  Kean.  Upon  what  commodities  did  they  raise  the  rates — 
on  silks  and  satins  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  On  every  conceivable  commodity.  Not  on  those  arti- 
cles; no,  sir.  Those  are  first-class  commodities,  and  the  changes  were 
made  mostly  from  the  very  low  classes  to  higher  classes — from  fifth 
to  fourth  or  third,  and  from  fourth  to  third  or  second,  and  so  on. 
The  changes  were  applied  on  articles  which  were  the  subject  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  traffic,  applied  upon  the  greatest  amount  of  ton- 
nage, applied  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  greatest 
increase  m  revenue,  and  the  prolbability  is  tnat  instead  of  this  21 
per  cent  being  too  high  it  is  not  high  enough,  for  the  reason  that  the 
articles  that  were  raised  constituted  a  verv  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  whole  articles  included  in  the  classification  list,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  tonna^,  than  the  number  of  articles  bore  to  the 
entire  number  of  articles  m  the  classification.  I  referred  to  that  only 
to  show  the  process  that  has  been  going  on  during  that  time  in  the  ad- 
vance in  rates  throughout  the  country.  And  it  is  from  that  cause 
that  these  complaints  in  regard  to  excessive  rates  have  been  broiight 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  from  that  cause  that  this  effort 
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has  been  made  to  secure  power  somewhei'e  to  prevent  advances  that 
an  independent  and  impartial  tribunal  should  deem  to  be  unnecessary. 

Senator  E^ean.  Would  you  also  give  them  the  power  to  control  the 
price  of  commodities? 

Mr.  Baook.  I  do  not  think,  Senator,  that  that  enters  into  the  ques- 
tion at  alL^  The  performance  of  the  public  service  of  the  railway 
companies  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  commercial  trading 
between  individuals,  each  of  whom  and  all  of  whom  are  on  an 
equality.  The  two  parties  in  commercial  transactions  are  on  a  par, 
ind  they  can  buy  or  not  as  they  choose,  or  sell  or  not  as  they  choose; 
iMit  transportation  is  an  article  which  everybody  must  have,  and  it  is 
an  article  the  price  of  which  is  fixed  entirely,  at  the  present  time,  by 
the  carrier — ^by  one  of  the  two  interested  parties.  But  it  becomes,  in 
effect,  a  tax-levying  power,  because  these  rates  are  fixed  not  with 
reference  to  the  cost  of  the  service.  That  would  be  impracticable. 
If  rates  were  fixed  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  the  service,  nine-tenths 
of  the  i>re8ent  traffic  of  the  country  would  be  stopped.  It  would  be 
ntt^y  impossible  to  transport  the  traffic  if  the  rate  were  fixed  upon 
the  actual  cost  of  transi)ortation.^  Hence  it  has  to  be  distributed  all 
throu|^  these  various  commodities  contained  in  the  classifications, 
of  which,  I  think,  there  are  something  over  2^000.  It  has  to  be  dis- 
tributed all  through  those  commodities  according  to  commercial  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  and  accordins^  to  what  the  commodities 
are  entitled  to,  each  with  reference  to  the  other.  It  becomes,  as  I 
say,  in  consequence  of  that,  a  simple  assessment — an  assessment  upon 
the  public  for  the  service  of  transportation — and  that  being  prac- 
tically a  tax-levying  power,  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  some 
governmental  tribunal,  to  see  that  it  is  exercised  with  justice  and 
equity. 

Senator  Ejkan*  Is  not  that  what  the  existing  law  provides  fort 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  only  provides  partially  for  it.  It  provides  for  the 
otdering  of  a  rate  that  is  found  to  be  excessive  or  discriminative  to 
be  discontinued.  It  is  still  left  with  the  assessing  power  to  say  what 
dian^  shall  be  made  in  that  assessment,  and  hence  its  operation  is 
very  inadequate  and  ineffective. 

»Bnator  Cullom.  You  spoke  of  the  railroad  hauling  a  good  many 
thin^  for  less  than  cost  You  would  not  expect  the  Commission  to 
reauire  them  to  do  that,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  mean  the  cost  of  transportation.  What  I 
mean  is  this:  If  the  cost  of  transportation  may  oe  figured  out  to  a 
certain  amount  per  ton  per  mile,  and  if  that  cost  were  applied  upon 
every  commodity  offered  for  shipment,  it  would  exclude  from  trans- 
portation at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  traffic  of  the  country.  That  fact 
necessitates  that  certain  articles  that  are  of  large  value  and  will  con- 
sequently bear  a  high  rate  shall  be  assessed  at  ten  times,  we  will  say, 
the  cost  of  the  transportation;  probably  in  many  cases  much  more 
than  that.  Take  silks,  or  any  valuable  articles,  and  they  must  bear 
t^i  or  twenty  times  the  cost  of  actual  transportation  in  order  that 
other  articles  of  transportation  which  it  is  essential  to  the  public 
interest  ^all  be  transported  may  be  transported  at  a  rate  which  those 
articles  will  permit  to  c«  placed  upon  them.  The  cost  of  transporting 
a  carload  of  silk  does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  transporting  a  carload  of 
iron  ore,  but  if  you  placed  an  average  cost  upon  both  those  articles 
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you  never  could  move  iron  ore  more  than  probably  60  miles  from  its 
place  of  origin. 

Senator  Ouixom.  What  we  want  to  find  out  is  the  kind  of  l^isla- 
tion  necessary  in  the  interest  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  well 
as  of  the  railroads,  and  what  power  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  a  com- 
mission, if  we  have  one,  and  what  power  ought  to  be  withheld  from 
the  commission  and  given  to  the  courts,  in  the  interests  of  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Senator,  I  was  greatly  interested  in  reading  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Attomey-Greneral  in  relation  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
S've  to  the  Commission  this  power  that  is  desired,  and  it  seems  to  me 
at  that  opinion  covers  the  groimd  very  completely. 

Senator  Cullom.  It  covers  the  ffround  as  to  the  power  of  Congress, 
and  the  power  of  Congress  to  delegate  that  power  to  a  commission. 
There  is  no  trouble  about  that,  in  my  judgment.  But  what  is  the 
wise  thing  for  Congress  to  do  is  ihe  more  important  question  in  ref- 
erence to  the  exercise  of  its  power. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Well,  we  have  had  the  experience  of  ten  years  under 
the  present  interstate-commerce  act  and 

Senator  Kean.  The  EUdns  law  was  not  passed  until  1908. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  am  speaking  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  which 
was  passed  in  1887.  We  had  the  experience  for  ten  years  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  by  the  Commission  which  is  now  proposed  to  be 
conferred  upon  it,  and  since  the  time,  1897,  when  the  decision  was 
rendered  that  it  had  not  that  power  we  have  had  the  experience  of  the 
absence  of  it;  and  the  experience  in  both  those  periods  shows  very 
clearly  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  this  power.  The  power  having 
been  denied  to  the  Commisison  by  the  Supreme  Cour^  it  has  been 
found  absolutely  essential  that  it  should  be  conferred  upon  it;  and  it 
will  only  be  by  conferring  that  power  upon  the  Commission  that  the 
public  will  have  any  protection  or  any  relief  from  abuses  to  which 
they  are  now  subjected  or  diflSculties  under  which  they  now  labor.   • 

The  primary  provision  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  that  all 
charges  shall  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  that  every  unjust  and 
unreasonable  charge  shall  be  unlawful,  is  absolutely  without  means 
of  enforcement  except  by  conferring  upon  somebody,  some  organ  of 
the  Government,  the  power  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  rate  is 
unreasonable  or  unjust,  and,  having  determined  that,  the  power  to 
go  further  and  say  what  rate  is  reasonable  and  just  in  that  particular 
case,  and  to  apply  that  rate  and  to  enforce  it.  It  is  only  oy  means 
of  such  a  provision  as  that  that  the  country  will  have  any  protection 
whatever  rrom  unreasonable  demands  that  are  made  by  the  carriers, 
or  from  discrimination  that  is  made  by  them  for  various  reasons  oi 
their  own — ^that  is,  reasons  in  favor  or  certain  points  in  which  ttiey 
are  interested  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  traffic.  I  do 
not  charge  the  railroads  with  desiring  to  practice  injustice,  but  self- 
interest  leads  them  to  so  as  far  as  they  may  in  promoting  their  own 
business,  and  it  probably,  in  some  instances,  anects  their  judgment 
as  to  what  is  exactly  right  and  fair  between  different  communities 
and  between  different  commodities. 

Senator  Eeak.  Of  course,  self-interest  does  not  affect  any  of  the 
rest  of  us  in  ourjudgment,  does  it? 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  has  a  very  natural  influence  upon  all  human 
minds,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends. 
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Sauttor  Nbwlands.  Whether  shipper  or  carrier! 

Mr.  Bagon.  Whether  shipper  or  carrier ;  yes. 

Senator  Ksak.  Or  a  dealer  in  grain? 

Mr.  Baodk.  I  think  it  is  very  universal,  Senator.  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that  I  am  quite  as  subject  to  it  as  any  other  himian  being. 
I  claim  no  superiority  in  that  respect 

Senator  Kewlands.  Mr.  Bacon,  assimiing  that  we  give  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  thi^  ^wer  of  determinm^  what  is 
a  reasooable  rate,  the  question  then  arises  as  to  how  the  &terstate 
CofflineroB  Conunission  shall  be  organized  3  what  the  number  of 
Commissioners  shall  be;  whether  the  Commissioners  shall  sit  simply 
in  one  place  or  sit  in  districts,  and  possibly  in  banc  at  times.  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  regarding  that  You  have  heard  the  testimony 
of  some  of  the  railway  officials  to  the  effect  that  the  services  of  a 
yeiy  large  number  of  men  are  required  in  the  traffic  department,  not 
simply  in  the  railroad's  interest,  but  in  the  public  interest,  to  observe 
the  varying  conditions  with  a  view  to  adapting  the  rates  to  tiiose 
conditions,  and  that  the  necessitv  for  a  change  m  a  given  rate  may 
anse  in  an  instant  and  must  be  determined  in  an  instant.  You  have 
the  testimony  of  one  of  the  officials  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Southern 
States  there  are  over  a  hundred  men  who  are  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness of  adjusting  rates,  and  that  that  number  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  determination  01  these  rates  in  the  interest  of  the  public ;  and 
that  that  business  constitutes  about  one-seventeenth  of  the  whole,  thus 
necessitating  1,500  or  2,000  officials  who  are  engaged  in  this  business 
of  watching  conditions  and  adjusting  rates  to  these  conditions.  Now, 
what  have  you  to  say  regardmg  the  possibility  of  any  commission 
orgamzed  by  the  Government  covering  that  vast  field  of  effort  and 
covering  it  adequately  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  should  say  if  they  were  to  imdertake  to  fix  all  the 
rates  of  the  coimtry,  as  it  has  been  given  out  by  the  railway  interests 
that  they  are  expected  to  do,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable. 
That  could  not  uq  done  by  any  less  number  of  men  than  those  that  are 
now  engaged  in  it  by  the  carriers.  And  I  consider  it  absolutely  im- 
possible—nbeyond  human  possibility — for  any  set  of  men  to  fix  rates 
for  the  entire  country— primarily,  I  mean.  The  only  way  they  can 
be  properly  fibbed,  botn  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  in  the  interest 
of  uie  earner,  is  by  each  road  fixing  them  for  itself  and  by  the  various 
roads  coming  into  conference  with  one  another  and  determining  upon 
what  the  rates  shall  be.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  com- 
mission sitting  in  Washington  or  sitting  in  any  central  part  of  the 
country  to  fix  rates  for  aB  parts  of  the  country.  It  would  be  an 
absurcUty,  in  my  opinion,  for  aiiy  body  of  men  to  attempt  it.  I  do 
not  see  that  that  has  any  bearing,  however,  upon  the  question,  be- 
cause all  that  we  are  seekmg  is  that  when  rates  are  believed  by  certain 
individuals  who  are  interested  in  them  to  be  wrong^  those  particular 
rates  shall  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  particular  Ixxly — ^you 
may  call  it  a  commission  or  what  else  you  please. 

Senator  Newlands.  Your  contention  is,  tihen,  that  the  views  of  the 
carriers  tiiat  the  conferring  of  this  power  will  ultimately  mean  that 
the  Commission  will  fix  all  the  rates  is  an  exaggeration? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  is  grossly  exaggerated.  J^  I  was  saying  before 
you  came  in,  the  number  of  cases  brought  before  the  Commission 
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during  the  ten-year  period  in  which  it  was  understood  to  possess  this 
power  and  exercised  it,  and  in  which  it  was  ceneraUy  complied  with, 
reached  only  132  cases,  being  an  average  of  less  than  14  cases  per 
annum.  Many  of  those  cases  involved  only  a  single  rate;  some  in- 
volved numerous  rates ;  but  in  either  case,  in  the  cases  where  they  in- 
volved numerous  rates  they  produced  no  disturbance  in  commercial 
conditions,  no  disturbance  in  traffic  conditions.  The  orders  were  com- 
plied with,  as  a  general  thing,  and  were  carried  out,  and  produced  the 
utmost  satisfaction  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  carriers.  They  set- 
tled the  disputed  questions,  and  the  Commission  is  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  take  up  those  questions  as  they  arise  and  consider  them  and 
receive  the  testimony  from  both  sides  and  hear  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  and  reach  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  what  is  just  and  right  in  the 
premises  in  any  particular  case.  These  cases  are  no  more  difficult 
than  crther  cases  that  come  before  the  courts. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  I  presume  you  admit  that  the  business  of  the 
Commission  would  be  considerably  enlarged  by  giving  them  this 
power,  over  and  above  what  they  have  now  f 

Mr.  Bacon.  There  were  only  five  Commissioners  while  this  power 
was  exercised  for  ten  years. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  now  there  have  been 

Mr.  Bacon.  There  are  to  be  seven,  according  to  this  new  bill. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  You  think  that  would  oe  a  sufficient  number? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  would  you  think  of  a  method  of  organ- 
izing this  Commission  which  would  require  the  President  to  select  as 
Commissioners  men  who  had  been  trained  as  traffic  managers,  so 
that  the  Government  itself  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  largest 
experience  and  training  in  this  work,  and  then,  having  this  Commis- 
sion so  organized  that  one  branch  of  the  C/ommission,  composed,  say, 
of  four  or  five  members,  would  look  after  all  the  business  west  of  the 
Mississippi  or  the  Missouri,  and  another  commission  of  five  would 
look  after  all  the  regulations  in  the  States  comprising  what  is  known 
as  the  Southern  States,  another  branch  attending  to  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States,  and  sitting,  when  occasion  required,  in  banc; 
would  not  a  commission  so  organized,  and  composed  of  trained  rail- 
way men,  be  likely  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  commission  with 
greater  efficiency  than  a  commission  composed  entirely  of  men  who 
are  of  legal  training,  who  are  trained  more  for  the  exercise  of  the 
judicial  faculty  than  the  rate-making  duty;  and  could  not  such  a 
commission  work  more  efficiently? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  should  say  in  reply  to  that  that  it  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  have  one  member  or  the  Commission  an  expert  traffic 
man;  but  these  cases,  it  seems  to  me,  are  not  particularly  different 
from  other  cases  that  come  before  courts.  The  Commission  can  hear 
the  testimony  from  both  sides,  hear  the  arguments  and  get  the  facts, 
and  get  the  relation  of  the  rates  that  they  are  considering  to  other 
rates,  and  can  form  an  intelligent  and  correct  opinion  m  regard 
to  them,  without  resorting  to  what  might  be  called  expert  testimony 
to  determine  it. 

Senator  Nbwtands.  Have  you  in  view,  for  instance,  this  stock 
case,  embracing  the  States  and  Territories  around  Texas,  which  I 
am  told  has  been  before  the  Commission,  for  much  over  a  year,  and 
in  which  volumes  of  testimony  have  been  taken,  and  no  determination 
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is  yet  reached  t  In  such  a  case  as  that,  would  not  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  traffic  men  and  managers,  the  best  men  in  the  country, 
such  men  as  we  are  now  utilizing  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  such  men  as  Mr.  Shunts,  get  instinctively,  almost^  at  a  correct 
determination  of  the  (question,  without  going  through  tnis  elaborate 
process  of  taking  testimony  and  having  arguments  and  deciding  a 
case  as  a  case  is  decided  m  court?  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
traffic  managers  themselves,  when  they  meet,  go  through  any  such 
daborate  process;  because  every  traffic  manager  nas  a  certain  amount 
0/ accumulated  experience  which  avails  him  in  this  work.  Would 
not  a  commission  so  or^nized  be  able  to  act  more  quickly  and  more 
efficiently  than  a  commission  composed  simply  of  men  who  had  been 
d-ained  lor  a  judicial  life? 

Mr.  Baoon.  The  Commission  acquires  this  information  and  this 
knowledge  frcMn  experience.  ThOT  accumulate  experience  and 
knowledge  in  relation  to  these  traffic  questions  from  year  to  year, 
and,  in  many  of  these  cases,  they,  fall  back  upon  that  accumulated 
knowledge  and  information,  and  that  renders  it  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  numerous  questions  that  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  case. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  questions  relating  to  the  justice  and 
ejinity  of  rates  can  only  be  determined  by  men  who  have  spent  a  life- 
time in  that  business.  I  believe  that  men  of  general  intelligence, 
men  of  legal  experience  and  of  judicial  minds  and  analytical  powers 
can  arrive  at  the  necessary  data  in  an  ordinary  length  of  time,  the 
same  as  courts  in  general  do  in  relation  to  the  cases  that  come  up 
before  them,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  determine  correctly  and  rirfitly 
what  the  rates  in  the  particular  case  before  them  should  be.  1  do 
not  think  it  requires  a  man  who  has  been  all  his  life  in  the  traffic 
service  to  determine  the  justice  of  a  particular  rate  or  a  particular 
series  of  rates. 

Senator  Newlands.  Admitting  that  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  have  men 
on  this  Commission  trained,  as  the  present  Commissioners  have  been, 
in  the  law  and  with  the  accumulated  experience  which  they  have 
acquired,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  provide  for  an  addition  to  this 
Commission,  enlarging  its  membership  and  organizing  districts  such 
as  I  have  suggested,  and  have  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  Com- 
mission made  up  of  men  who  had  iJeen  trained  in  rate  making  and 
in  traffic?  Would  you  have  any  reason  to  doubt  the  fairness  ox  men 
so  chosen,  taken  right  from  the  railroad  profession  itself,  and  put 
into  the  service  of  me  Government?  Would  there  be  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  would  act  fairly  toward  the  people  if  their  relation- 
ship were  changed  from  that  of  emplo3rment  by  tne  carrier  to  that  df 
employment  by  the  Government? 

Mr,  Bacjon.  I  should  not  question  their  intentional  fairness,  but  a 
man  who  has  been  trained  to  take  one  view  of  thin^  for  years  and 
years  naturally  acquires  ideas  in  relation  to  them  which  might  not  be 
entirely  correct  with  relation  to  the  other  side.  A  man  who  has  been 
proceeding  from  self-interest  and  from  a  desire  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  company  he  serves  is  quite  liable,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years'  experience,  we  will  say,  to  acquire  ideas  that  are  not  entirely 
correct  with  reference  to  the  public  interests. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  would  fear  that  tendency  in  so  con- 
sdtuting  a  commission? 
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Mr.  Bacon.  I  think  there  is  that  liability,  certainly.  I  think  the 
appointment  of  one  traffic  expert  on  the  Commission,  for  the  purpose 
01  giving  his  views  upon  the  questions  that  come  up  for  the  considera- 
tion of  tne  whole  Commission,  would,  perhaps,  be  desirable. 

Senator  Newiandb.  Regarding  the  organization  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  to  numbers  and  meir  segregation  into  district  commissions 
sudi  as  I  have  described,  would  you  oelieve  it  wise  to  keep  the  Com- 
mission as  at  present  organized,  with  its  headquarters  at  Washington, 
or  to  enlarge  its  membership  and  have  a  certain  number  assigned  to 
each  district,  with  a  view  to  expeditiously  doing  the  work  in  that  dis- 
trict and  familiarizing  themselves  with  all  the  conditions  there? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  practicable.  Senator, 
from  the  fact  that  the  rates  from  the  different  districts  are  so  inter- 
laced with  one  another  that  they  must  be  considered  as  a  whole. 
They  can  not  be  treated  from  a  sectional  point  of  view.  The  rates  ex- 
tending from  one  district  into  another  are  so  numerous  that  they  can 
not  be  separated  or  divided.  They  have  got  to  be  treated  as  a  whole. 
It  might  be  that  the  Conmiission  might  arrange  itself  into  what 
naight  be  called  "  sections,"  with  certam  men  giving  especial  atten- 
tion to  one  particular  section,  and  then  they  could  come  together  and 
act  jointly  with  reference  to  this  interlacing  of  rates  between  the 
different  sections ;  but  to  attempt  to  divide  it  up  into  sections,  to  be 
treated  by  different  commissioners,  I  do  not  think  would  be  prac- 
ticable. 

Senator  Newiands.  And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  way 
the  railroads  conduct  the  business  of  rate  making  to-day,  is  it  not? 
They  have  certain  traffic  managers  who  have  their  headquarters  at 
Chicago  and  certain  traffic  managers  who  have  their  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis,  certain  others  with  their  headquarters  at  San  Frandsco, 
and  others  at  Boston  and  others  at  New  York,  and  they  come  into 
conmiunication  with  each  other  in  some  way  and  settle  these  rates  that 
involve  interlacing  districts.  If  we  are  going  to  ^ve  this  Conmiis- 
sion the  power  of  revisions,  why  would  it  not  oe  wise  to  follow  prac- 
tically the  evolution  of  the  railroads  themselves  in  the  matter  of  rate 
fixing?  And  if  they  have  come  to  the  adoption  of  that  system  as 
the  result  of  experience,  would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  Government  in 
its  selection  of  a  body  of  revision  to  follow  somewhat  the  same  plan? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  might  be  applied  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  gen- 
erally. The  divisions  of  country  among  the  railroad  traffic  associa- 
tions are  very  large,  one  division  covering  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  another  divi- 
sion covering  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi;  and  another 
division  covering  the  Southeast,  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  another  covering  the  South- 
west. 

Senator  Newlandb.  About  how  many  such  divisions  are  there 
now? 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  Well,  I  should  think  there  are  four  or  five— perhaps 
half  a  do/en  general  divisions.  Then,  in  each  of  those  divisions 
there  are  subdivisions  almost  without  number.  I  think  Mr.  Bird, 
who  is  here,  and  who  represents  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  could 
tell  you  more  definitely  about  that  than  I  could.  There  are  five,  I 
understand  Mr.  Bird  to  say. 

Senator  Newlandb.  Regarding  the  inflexibility  of  the  rates  after 
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the  Commission  has  exercised  its  power  of  revision  and  has  declared 
a  rate  to  be  unreasonable  and  has  nxed  a  reasonable  rate,  the  complaint 
of  the  raiJroad  men  is  that  that  rate  so  fixed  is  inflexible  and  differ- 
ent from  the  rates  which  the  carriers  fixed  themselves  in  this,  that 
the  carriers'  rates  are  always  subject  to  readjustment  in  a  moment, 
whenever  a  condition  arises  that  requires  a  readjustment,  and  those 
conditions  often  aidse  in  the  interest  of  the  shippers  themselves. 
Mr.  Bacok.   They  must  be  adaptable. 

Senator  Nb-wt^iANDs  (continuing).  The  representatives  of  the  rail- 
rcnti  say  that  they  have  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  mercantile  com- 
mimitiee  all  the  time,  and  adjust  their  rates  to  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions, thus  requiring  a  flexible  system  of  rates.  Their  contention 
is  that  if  the  Commision  fixes  the  rate,  that  becomes  inflexible,  and 
that  if  the  Conmiission  fixes  many  rates  the  result  will  be  that  in  the 
end  we  will  have  an  absolutely  inflexible  systenL 

Mr.  Bacx>n.   I  get  your-  idea,  and  I  believe  fully  that  there  should 
be,  and  must  he,  continuous  flexibility.    I  suggested  an  amendment 
to  the  Esch-Xo^wnsend  bill  to  provide  for  such  flexibility. 
Senator  Nbi?vx.ands.  How  would  you  provide  for  that? 
Mr.  Bacon.   T  'would  provide  that  a  rate  fixed  bjr  the  Commission 
should  be  changed  by  tne  carrier  upon  changed  circumstances  and 
conditions,  either  upon  its  own  judgment  or  by  application  to  the 
Commision. 
S^iator  Kban.  I>oes  that  mean  a  maximum  or  a  minimimi  change? 
Mr.  Bacon.  The  Esch-Townsend  bill  provides  for  the  fixing  of 
an  absolute  rate,  you  know. 
Senator  Kban.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bacon.  "Neither  maximum  nor  minimum. 
Senator  Kjbajn.  You  would  not  apply  it  to  the  raising  of  this  rate, 
would  youl 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  think  that  if  occasions  arise  which  render  the  raising 
of  the  rate  necessary  in  the  fair  relation  of  interest  between  the 
public  and  the  carrier  that  they  should  be  raised  just  as  readily  as 
thCT  should  be  reduced. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  And  would  you  give  the  carriers  the  power 
to  do  Hiatl 

Mr.  Bacon.  Placing  the  responsibility  upon  them  to  be  able  to 
show  that  there  is  a  change  in  conditions  and  circumstances  which 
necessitate  it. 

Senator  Nbwl^nds.  And  would. you  require  them  to  show  that 
change  of  conditions  before  the  new  rate  went  into  effect?  I  under- 
stud  that  would  not  be  adequate,  because  oftentimes  thev  are  com- 
pelled to  put  this  rate  into  operation  immediately  in  order  to  meet 
the  conditions. 

}Ai.  Baoon.  I  would  not;  but  I  would  make  them  amenable  to  the 
Commission  upon  citation  by  the  Commission  to  show  cause  for  that 
<2hange — to  appear  before  them  and  iustify  the  change. 

Senator  Newlai^ds.  I  see;  then  that  would  meet  this  question  of 
flexibHitj,  would  it  not! 
Mr.  Baoon.  I  see  no  cause  for  objection. 

Senator  NswiiANDS.  You  see  no  objection  to  immediately  meeting 
conditions  in  that  way? 
Mr.  Bacon.  Not  at  alL 
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Senator  Newlands.  By  giving  the  carriers  authority  to  act  upon 
their  own  responsibility? 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  Newlands.  To  meet  existing  conditions,  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  Commission  to  cite  them  before  them  and  compel  them 
to  justify  the  change? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes;  and  furthermore  I  would  say  that  I  would  pre- 
fer to  see,  instead  of  an  absolute  rate  fixed,  a  maximum  rate.  I 
should  prefer  to  see  the  Commission  empowered  to  fix  a  maximum 
rate. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  the  carriers  could,  if  they  chose,  dimin- 
ish the  rate? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Certainly;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Without  applying  to  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  would  also  give  them  the  power  to  go  be- 
yond the  maximum  rate? 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  they  justified  it  before  the  Commission. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  aUow  them  to  do  it  inmiediately,  giving 
them  the  opportunity  afterwards  to  justify  themselves  before  the 
Commission? 

Mr.  Bacon.  With  the  usual  ten  days'  notice;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Mr.  Bacon,  you  admit,  of  course,  the  rights  of 
property  of  investors  in  railway  securities,  the  bondholders  and 
stocKholders,  and  you  wish  to  give  those  property  rights  adequate 
protection,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  To  be  sure.  They  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  pro- 
tection as  the  public. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  that  is  the  view  of  the  people  whom  you 
represent? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Wholly  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  would  involve,  then,  the  adjustment  of 
the  rates  on  each  railroad  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them,  first,  their 
operating  expenses:  second,  the  amount  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance ox  their  roaa,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  good  order  and  condition; 
third,  their  taxes;  fourth,  the  fixed  charges  in  the  shape  of  interest 
upon  their  bonds;  and,  last  of  aU,  the  interest  represented  by  the  stock. 
Now,  regarding  that  interest:  How  would  you  value  that  interest  and 
how  would  you  fix  the  return  to  which  they  are  entitled  so  as  to  have 
this  thing  mathematically  adjusted  in  the  way  of  protecting  property? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  hardly  think  that  could  be  fixed  by  law,  Senator. 
I  think  that  would  be  a  matter  that  should  be  taken  up  in  the  spe- 
cific case  that  comes  before  the  Commission,  considering  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  and  situation  of  the  corporations  who  constitute 
the  defendants  in  that  particular  case. 

Senator  Newlands.  xou  would  expect,  however,  the  Commission 
to  ^vo  a  fair  valuation  to  the  interests  represented  by  the  stock- 
holders, would  you  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Most  assuredly;  the  genuine  interests  represented  by 
them. 

Senator  Newtjlnds.  In  many  cases  we  know  that  the  bonds  have 
practically  constructed  these  roads,  and  that  the  stock  represents 
reaQy  the  profit  upon  the  undertaking,  or  a  good  portion  of  the 
stock,  at  all  events,  without  any  real  investment  in  money.    Assum- 
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ing  sach  a  case,  and  assuming  that  this  stock  has  rotten  a  value  in 
the  market  by  reason  of  the  declaration  of  dividends  or  the  prospect 
of  dividends,  and  it  has  become  widely  distributed,  that  it  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  railway,  would  you 
expect  the  Conmiission  to  give  a  value  to  such  stock? 

Mr.  Baoon*  It  seems  to  me  that  those  are  questions  that  require 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  and  that  could  not  be  provided  for  by 
statute,  but  that  must  be  taken  up  case  by  case  as  they  arise. 

Senator  Nswlands.  Ought  we  not  to  provide  for  it,  if  fairness  to 
enstzoe  property  rights  requires  it?  Of  course  the  bonds  will 
j/iraysDe  recognized.  There  is  no  question  about  thi^  That  inter- 
est in  the  property  will  alwavs  be  recognized.  But  the  remaining 
interest  is  the  stock,  which  often  represents  mere  increase  in  value, 
without  any  real  investment  in  money — an  increase  in  value  which 
is  recognized  in  the  market  by  the  sale  of  these  stocks  at  certain 
quotations,  some  of  them  above  par  and  some  below  par.  The 
holders  of  these  stocks  are  apprehensive  as  to  our  legislation,  and 
they  want  us  to  protect  their  property  rights.  Is  there  not  something 
that  we  can  do,  with  justice  to  the  public  at  large,  to  indicate  that  we 
do  not  propose  that  mat  property  right  shall  te  confiscated? 
Mr.  Bacon.  I  hardly  see  how  that  could  be  reached  by  statute. 
S^iator  NEWi.Ain)6.  We  could  compel  a  valuation  of  that  stock  by 
the  Commission  to-day  at  its  market  value,  could  we  not — ^an  ascer- 
tainment of  it  by  an  order  of  the  Commission  in  the  case  of  each 
railway? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  might  be  made  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  do 
that,  to  be  sure. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  then,  having  arrived  at  that  as  a  start- 
ing point,  perhaps  having  validated  a  great  deal  of  the  water  of  the 

past,  could  we  not  ^ard  against  watering  in  the  future 

Mr.  Bacon.  Unooubtedly. 

Senator  Newlands  (continuing).  By  providing  that  no  stock 
should  be  issued  except  for  money  actually  paid  or  property  turned 
over? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Undoubtedly  such  provision  could  be  made  with  ref- 
erence to  future  issues  of  stock. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Would  it  not  be  greatly  to  the  interest  both 
of  the  existing  investment  in  railway  stocks  and  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  public  in  the  future  it  we  could  guard  against  over- 
capitalization in  the  future,  however  much  the  overcapitalization  of 
the  past  we  may  be  compelled  to  validate? 

Ab:.  Bacon.  It  would  certainly  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  to 
do  that 

Sttiator  Newlandb.  And  would  it  not  be  a  liberal  and  just  settle- 
ment of  the  question  to  validate  the  overcapitalization  of  the  past  in 
order  to  reach  an  adjustment  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  a  question  that  I  have  not  given  much  thought 
to,  Senator,  and  I  would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  offhand  upon 
it  There  are  many  considerations  that  come  into  the  determinauon 
of  that  question. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  not  a  certain  amount  of  justice  in  it? 
Assuming  that  these  values  have  been  created  without  any  money 
being  actually  put  in,  has  it  not  been  the  result  of  the  neghgence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  themselves,  in  not  shaping  laws  that 
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would  prevent  overcapitalization,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  negligence^ 
has  not  this  stock  been  put  upon  the  market  generally,  and  h^  it  not 
gone  into  the  hands  of  people  who  have  paid  value  for  it  and  who  are 
entirely  innocent  of  tne  original  transaction  by  which  the  over- 
capitaHzation  was  created? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  Government- can  be  held 
responsible  for  foolish  investments  made  by  the  public  in  stocks  that 
had  no  value. 

Senator  Newlakds.  I  am  not  talking  about  foolish  investments 
made  by  the  public  in  stocks  that  have  no  value,  but  I  am  talking 
about  investments  made  by  the  public  in  stocks  that  have  a  market 
value  to-day,  and  a  recogmzed  value,  notwithstanding  overcapitaliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  market  value  and  the  real  value  are  two  different 
things. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  That  is  just  the  point  I  want  to  get  at.  Would 
you  expect  such  a  commission  to  revise  these  values  that  have  been 
placed  by  the  market  upon  these  stocks,  and  to  imperil  the  investments 
of  the  hundreds  and  tliousands  of  people  who  now  have  shares  of 
stock  in  railroad  oompanies  and  who  are  entireljr  innocent  of  the 
original  transaction  tnat  involved  overcapitalization? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  strikes  me  that  those  are  cases  that  would  necessarily 
come  before  the  courts  for  consideration  under  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  Commission.  If  the  Commission  decides  a  certain 
rate  to  be  unjust  or  unreasonable  or  excessive,  the  question  of  the 
value  of  the  property  used  by  the  corporation  forms  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  decision  of  that  Question ;  and  when  the  question  comes 
before  the  courts  on  appeal  n:om  the  decision  of  the  Commission, 
the  courts  then  can  go  into  the  Question  in  each  case  as  to  what  extent 
it  must  recognize  the  value  of  those  overissues  of  stocks. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  And  you  would  leave  that  to  them,  without 
establishing  any  principle  at  all  in  the  bill  itself? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  the  safer  way;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  As  to  the  return  of  interest  in  the  shape  of 
interest  upon  the  shares  of  stock;  of  course  the  interest  upon  the 
bonds  is  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  bonds  themselves,  and,  as  I  mider- 
stand  it,  that  rate  is  gradually  diminishing,  so  that  the  public  have 
the  benefit  of  it  in  diminished  rates,  or  shomd  have  the  benefit  of  it  in 
diminished  rates.  Now,  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  that  should  be  given 
to  the  balance  of  value  in  the  hands  of  the  stockholder,  whose  interest 
is  entirely  subject  to  the  mortage  of  the  bondholder,  would  you 
expect  the  stockholder  to  get  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  bond- 
holder? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  stockholder  should  have  a 
higher  rate,  because  the  bondholders'  rate  of  interest  is  absolutely 
assured.    It  is  a  positive,  fixed  thing. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bacon.  And  imless  paid  the  property  would  be  foreclosed; 
but  the  stockholder  takes  a  certain  risk. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  In  that  case  the  bondholder  would  take  the 
whole  and  the  stockholder  would  get  nothing? 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  very  fact  puts  a  risk  upon  the  stockholder  which 
necessitates  a  larger  return  to  mm,  to  compensate  him  for  that  risk; 
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s<o  that,  properly,  the  dividends  on  stocks  shoiild  be  greater  than  ihh 
interest  on  rondk 

Senator  Newlands.  Assume  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  bonds  is  4 
per  cent,  what  higher  rate  of  interest  do  you  think  the  stockholder 
should  receive? 

Mr.  Baoon.  Well,  that  is  a  question  I  do  not  feel  oualified  to  ffo 
into.  Senator.  I  know  it  is  a  lact  that  the  stocks  of  first-class  rau- 
roaos  now  on  the  market  are  selling  upon  a  basis  of  a  return  of  be- 
tween 4  and  5  per  cent  That  is,  a  stock  that  makes  a  6  per  cent  divi- 
dend is  selling  at  about  150,  and  a  stock  that  makes  a  7  per  cent 
(fjVidend  is  selling  at  about  175,  and  so  on;  and  a  stock  that  only 
makes  a  return  of  2  or  3  per  cent  dividend  is  selling  at  50  or  60  or  75, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  average  measure  in  the  market  of  stock 
values,  of  the  return  upon  stock  values,  seems  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  4^ — from  4  to  4^  per  cent. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  would  not  want  to  discourage  railroad 
building  in  the  future,  would  you,  by  any  action  of  Congress? 
Mr.  Saoon.  Not  by  any  means. 

Senator  Newlands.  Assume  that  that  principle  were  established,  that 
where  a  new  railroad  company  was  incorporated  it  could  issue  bonds 
and  stock,  in  both  cases  for  money  actually  paid  in  or  property  de- 
livered at  its  real  value,  and  assume  that  it  was  established  as  a  prin- 
ciple, either  by  tJiie  law  itself  or  by  the  courts,  that  if  the  bondholder 
receive  4  per  cent  the  stockholder  should  receive  5  per  cent,  because 
of  the  additional  risk,  do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  bring  about  the  necessaiy  construction  of  railways  in  the 
fufcire  and  to  keep  up  the  railroad  development  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  thing  that  had  better  be 
left  to  the  public  entirely,  to  act  upon  its  own  option  in  respect  to, 
and  the  operation  of  commercial  laAvs  will  regulate  that  without  any 
difficulty. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  recollect  that  we  are  not  allowing  com- 
mercial laws,  unrestricted,  to  control.  We  are  putting  upon  this 
property  the  regulation  by  Confess  of  its  income,  practically.  It 
is  claimed  by  prominent  railroad  men  who  have  appeared  before  us 
that  if  we  pass  this  bill  it  will  paralyze  railroad  construction  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  has  been  claimed  for  the  past  thirty  yeara,  when- 
ever it  has  been  proposed  to  regulate  railway  rates  within  State 
limits;  but  the  regulation  has,  nevertheless,  gone  on,  and  the  result 
has  not  been  realized. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  think  that  that  is  an  exaggerated 
fiarf 
Mr.  Bacon.  Experience  has  shown  it  to  be  so. 
Senator  Newlands.  There  is  this  diiference,  that  the  railway  com- 
mission only  exercises  control  over  about  one-iourth  of  the  commerce 
of  a  particular  railroad,  while  this  Commission  would  act  upon  the 
other  three- fourths.  I  believe  it  is  well  understood  that  on  t£e  aver- 
age about  one- fourth  of  the^  business  of  any  given  railroad  is  State 
oommerce  and  three-fourths  is  interstate. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  think  that  is  purely  ^esswork.  I  have  sought  to 
ascertain  information  on  that  point  and  have  been  absolutely  unable 
to  obtain  any  statistics  relating  to  it.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  there  are  none. 
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Senator  Nbwlands.  How  would  you  fix  the  proportion?    Would 
you  not  say  that  the  interstate  business  far  exceeds  the  State  business! 
Mr.  Bacon.  No  doubt  it  exceeds  it,  but  to  what  extent  is  mere 


Senator  Nbwlands.  Assuming,  then,  that  it  is  only  60  per  cent,  we 
have  now  4.5  State  tribunals  operating  upon,  say,  50  per  cent  of  the 
commerce  of  all  the  railroads,  and  it  is  now  proposed  that  Con- 
gress should  act  upon  the  other  50  per  cent.  Do  you  not  think  that 
the  claim  of  that  power  and  the  exercise  of  it,  without  putting  in  our 
statute  itself  any  saving  clause  as  to  the  protection  tnat  should  be 
given  to  that  property  in  the  shape  of  a  fixed  return,  might  prevent 
or  imperil  the  railway  development  of  the  future? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  think  that  is  a  thing  Uiat  will  take  care  of  itself 
without  any  difficulty.  There  is  an  abundance  of  capital  in  this  coun- 
try, as  everyone  knows,  that  is  seeking  investment,  and  a  very  low 
rate  of  interest  is  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  the  possessors  of  that 
capital.  The  increase  in  railroad  properties  and  extensions  will 
brmg  out  that  capital  at  such  points  as  the  return  on  the  investment 
seems  likely  to  produce.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
leave  those  things  to  the  operation  of  financial  laws. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  would  not  fear  anything  at  all  confisca- 
tory from  the  action  of  this  Commission  or  any  action  whatever  imder 
the  proposed  lerislation? 

Jm*.  Bacon.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  absurd  to  assume  that  a  commis- 
sion charged  with  the  duty  of  fixing  rates  which  shall  be  fair  to  the 
carrier,  remunerative  to  the  carrier,  and  at  the  same  time  fair  to  the 
public,  should  so  below  the  line  of  actual  remuneration.  I  think  the 
probability  is  mat  the  Commission  would  be  very  careful  not  to  go  to 
the  line,  for  fear  that  it  might  get  too  low,  and  its  tendency  would  be 
to  keep  weU  above  it  for  the  sake  of  safety. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  think  your  views  upon  this  question 
are  the  views  that  are  generally  entertained  by  the  people  whom  vou 
represent,  the  members  of  these  various  commercial  organizations? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  hear  these  views  expressed — at  least  some  of  them— 
very  generally  and  very  frequently. 

Senator  Newi-ands.  There  is  no  radical  or  violent  or  confiscatory 
sentiment  that  you  are  brought  in  contact  with  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Very  little  or  it,  and  what  there  is  of  it  is  suppressed, 
so  to  speak;  sat  down  upon  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  movement. 

^  Senator  Newlands.  Mr.  Bacon,  your  views  seem  to  me  to  be  en- 
tirely fair  and  just  regarding  the  return  upon  railway  capital.  I 
ask  you  why  would  it  not  be  possible  for  you  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  shippers  and  business  men  of  this  country  to  sit  down 
with  the  railway  managers,  right  in  this  committee  room,  and  help 
us  shape  a  bill  that  would  protect  everybody;  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
tect the  public,  wuald  protect  the  carriers,  would  protect  the  bond- 
holders, would  protect  the  stockholders,  and  would  protect  property 
rights? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Certainly  the  commercial  interests  are  very  ready  to 
do  that  so  far  as  they  may  be  able.  They  have  been  giving  tneir 
advice  in  that  direction  during  the  past  four  or  five  years  as  eflPec- 
tually  as  possible.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  commercial  organiza- 
tions that  I  represent  to  oppress  the  railroads  in  any  way  whatever. 
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It  18  simply  their  desire  to  obtain  equity  between  themselvee  and  be- 
tween different  localities  in  various  matters  of  trafSc,  so  that  one 
will  not  have  an  adyanta^e  over  another,  and  so  that  the  public, 
whom  these  men  serve,  will  not  be  required  to  pay  what  is  an  unrea- 
sonable or  an  excessive  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
statement  which  has  been  made  that  railway  rates  have  been  con- 
tinuously decreasing  for  the  past  twenty  years  or  more. 

While  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  has  been  steadily  de- 
creasing and  has  largely  decreased,  tnat  does  not  indicate  that  rates 
have  (fecreased.  That  may  seem  a  strange  statement;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  statistical  world  more  deceptive,  to  my  knowledge, 
than  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  earned  by  any  railroad  com- 
pany or  by  a  combination  of  railroad  companies. 

Bates  themselves,  the  specific  rates,  may  remain  entirely  imchanged 
for  any  given  length  of  time,  and  yet  every  year  will  show  a  dif- 
ference in  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great,  variation  in  the  specific  rates,  the  higher  dasses 
of  goods  being  charged,  of  course,  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the 
lower  classes  of  ^ooas,  and  the  average  rate  is  affected  by  the  pro- 
portion of  each  of  those  classes  of  goods. 

To  illustrate:  Suppose  there  is  one  rate  of  a  dollar  and  another 
rate  of  50  cents,  and  that  those  are  the  only  two  rates  in  force  on  a 
given  line  of  railroad  during  a  given  year.  If  the  proportions  of 
the  two  classes  of  freight  were  equal  during  that  year,  tne  average 
rate  would  be  75  cents  per  ton  per  mile  during  that  year.  The  next 
year,  if  there  should  be  two-thirds  of  the  lower  class  as  against  one- 
third  of  the  higher,  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  would  be  re- 
duced to  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

That  serves  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the  average  rate  per  ton 
per  mile.  The  fact  is  that  during  the  past  twenty  years — in  fact, 
you  may  go  back  further  than  that — according  to  the  statements  oi 
the  Interstate  C!ommerce  Commission  and  according  to  all  statistics 
that  are  available,  there  has  been  a  constant  and  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  low  grades  of  freight  which  have  been  transported 
throughout  this  country. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  mean  the  prices  have  advanced  on  low-grade 
freiditt 

lur.  Bacon.  No;  not  the  price — the  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  The  tonnage«  you  mean? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Tlie  tonnage  or  the  low-grade  freight  has  greatly 
incrwised  from  year  to  year. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Until,  in  fact,  it  has  been  a  study  of  traffic  mana- 
gers to  reduce  rates  on  low-grade  freight  sufficiently  to  increase  the 
movement  of  that  class  of  freight;  and  that  has  been  goin^  on  from 
year  to  year.  Rates  have  been  steadily  reduced  on  these  Tow -grade 
products  so  as  to  increase  the  tonnage.  The  profit  of  a  railroad,  as 
well  as  the  profit  of  a  business  concern,  comes  from  the  magnitude 
of  its  business.  By  making  extremelv  low  rates  for  traffic  that  will 
move  only  at  such  rates,  the  profit  of  the  railroad  is  increased;  but 
that  very  process  reduces  from  year  to  year  the  average  rate  per  ton 
per  mile. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  class  rates  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
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are  substantially — ^in  fact  almost  wholly — ^the  same  now  that  they 
were  when  the  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed,  eighteen  years  aga 

Senator  Kban.  What  rates? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  class  rates  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  The 
class  rates  embrace  merchandise  and  manufactures  and  material  of 
that  kind  which  bear  relatively  higher  rates  than  the  low-grade  traffic; 
but  those  rates  remained  substantially  stationary  until  five  years  ago, 
when  they  were  greatly  advanced  by  the  change  in  classification. 

The  rate  between  New  York  and  Chicago  governs  the  rate  on  a  yerj; 
large  section  of  the  country.  All  rates  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi 
River  are  based  upon  the  Chicago  rate.  Points  on  the  Mississippi 
River  take,  for  instance,  116  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate.  Other 
points,  such  as  Peoria,  Indianapolis,  and  the  like,  take  certain  other 

Sercentages  of  the  Chicago  rate.  So  that  the  fact  that  rates  between 
lew  York  and  Chicago  have  remained  continuously  the  same  during 
that  period  also  shows  that  the  rates  from  New  York  to  these  other 
points  have  remained  substantially  the  same;  and  this  reduction  in 
the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  has  come  about  largely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preponderance  of  low-grade  traflSc. 

The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  force  on  railroads  in  Europe  has  been 
cited  as  being  so  much  higher  than  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  this 
country.  The  reason  for  that  is  very  largely  that  the  high-class 
freiffht  is  carried  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain  wholly  or  almost 
wholly  by  the  railroads;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  low-class 
freight  has  been  carried  almost  entirely  by  canals  and  rivers — by 
water  transportation.  So  that  the  figures  producing  the  average  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  do  not  include  the  low-grade  freight  which  consti- 
tutes the  great  bulk  of  the  traffic  of  this  country. 

To  confirm  this  statement,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Meyer,  in  which  he  says  that  the  railroads  of  Germany  have 
played  no  part  in  the  development  in  manufacturing  and  in  industry. 
That  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  because  the  raAV  material  for  manu- 
facturing and  industry  is  very  largely  or  wholly  transported  by  C4inal 
or  river,  by  water  transportation.  It  has  been  carried  on  entirely 
by  the  rivers  and  canals,  as  he  himself  states.  Those  were  his  words — 
that  the  manufacturing  industries  have  been  carried  on  entirely  by 
rivers  and  canals;  and  he  has  stated  that  the  ton  mileage  by  the 
waterways  was  290,000  ton  miles,  and  by  the  railways  410,000  ton 
miles,  in  1875. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  that  of  all  Europe! 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  This  is  of  Germany.  That  shows  that  the  water  trans- 
portation in  Germany  was  one-third  greater  than  the  rail  transporta- 
tion; and  that  transportation  consisted  almost  wholly  of  these  low- 
grade  products,  these  products  which  take  the  lowest  rates  of  freiglit. 
Then  he  brings  it  up  to  1900  and  says  that  the  waterways  carried  ^ 
1,150,000  ton  miles  as  against  740,000  ton  miles  by  railway.  The 
waterways  carried  in  this  case  50  per  cent  more  than  the  railways; 
they  not  only  carried  an  equal  amount  with  the  railways,  but  50  per 
cent  more. 

Senator  NswiiANDS.  If  you  added  the  tonnage  rate  by  water  to  the 
tonnage  rate  by  rail  and  divided  it  by  2,  would  it  be  your  contention 
that  tne  amount  per  ton  per  mile  would  be  less  than  in  this  country 
by  rail? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  ib  presumable  that  that  would  be  the  case,  but  I 
can  not  say  so  positivelji  not  having  the  figures  at  hand.    But  tako 
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three-fifths  of  the  traffic  on  railroads  in  this  country  (as  is  the  case 
in  this  statement  of  1900)  and  carry  it  by  water,  by  canal,  or  by 
river,  if  it  were  possible  tnat  we  had  the  facilities  for  doinc  it,  and 
you  would  find  that  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  would  oe  prob- 
ably trebled,  because  the  railroads  would  then  be  carrying  property 
which  they  get  probably  5  to  6  or  7  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  carry- 
ing, and  they  would  have  eliminated  the  property  which  they  are 
canying  at  a  half  a  cent  or  less  per  ton  per  mile. 

There  can  be  no  accurate  comparison  made  between  the  rates  in 
this  country  and  Europe  without  goin^into  the  tonna^  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  freight  transported.  I  only  speak  oi  this  to  show 
how  deceptive  this  matter  of  "rate  per  ton  per  mile "  is. 

Furthermore,  take  the  mileage  of  railways  in  Germany  as  com- 

eired  with  the  mileage  of  waterways  in  Germany :  As  stated  by  Mr. 
eyer,  there  are  32,000  miles  of  railway  as  against  8,000  miles  of 
waterways — ^the  waterway  mileage  being  a  quarter  of  the  railway 
mileage.  In  this  country  the  waterway  mileage  would  be  a  very 
small  percentage — a  very  small  percentage. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  Europe  is  ^idironed  with  canals  and  has 
numerous  navigable  rivers  that  carry  boats  of  great  capacity,  whereas 
this  country  has  very  few. 

Senator  Keak.  I  thought  we  had  a  good  many  miles  of  navigable 
streams  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bacon.  But  proportionately  they  are  very  small.  To  illus- 
trate that  point  still  further,  let  us  take  the  principal  railways  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  Those  railways,  as  you  know,  are  engaged  very 
largely  in  the  transportation  of  coal,  and  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
on  those  railways  is  consequently  very  low.  The  rate  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  for  the  year  endmg  Jime  30, 1903,  was  4.75  mills. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  that  the  average  on  all  traffic? 

Mr.  Bacon.  On  all  traffic  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bailroad* 
In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  it  was  4.7 — very  nearly  the  same 
both  years.  The  rate  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  in  1903  was 
0.00486— that  is,  4.8G  mills;  and  in  1904  it  was  0.00493— very  nearly 
the  same. 

There  might  be  predicated  upon  this  mileage  rate  in  Vir^nia  the 
statement  that  the  rates  in  Virginia  were  only  about  half  wnat  they 
are  in  other  parts  of  this  country.  The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  is  0.76  of  a  cent — 7i  mills,  whereas  in  Vir- 

Sinia  it  is  44  mills.  I  only  cite  that  as  an  instance  to  show  how 
ecepitive  and  illusive  any  statement  based  upon  a  rate  per  ton  per 
mile  is. 

Furthermore,  in  Germany,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  France  the 
rates  cover  short  distances.  The  short-distance  rate  in  this  country, 
if  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  were  figured  on  distances  not  exceeding 
500  miles 

Senator  Kean.  Those  are  all  short  distances;  the  distances  of  the 
railways  in  Vireinia  are  all  short  distances. 

Mr.  Bacon.  But  my  point  is  as  to  the  rates  for  similar  distances  in 
this  country  as  compared  with  similar  distances  in  Germany.  If  the 
diort-distance  rates  in  this  country  were  taken  separately  and  com- 
pared with  equal  distances  in  Germany  or  in  Great  Britain  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  they  showed  very  little  difference  on  the 
classes  of  freight  which  they  carried. 
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The  Chaihman,  Will  you  state  again  what  you  said  about  the 
average  rates  ?  You  said  they  were  less  than  the  average  rate  per  ton 
per  mile  in  the  whole  United  States? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Onlv  about  two-thirds;  about  two-thirds  the  average 
rate  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  quite  catch  what  these  rates  apply  to  in 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  entire  traffic  of  these  two  railroads,  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  and  the. Norfolk  and  Western,  which  are  situated 
principally  in  Virginia. 

Senator  Kean.  A  very  large  percentage  of  their  traffic  is  coal! 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  haul  for  4  mills  a  ton  a  mile? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Four  and  tnree- fourths  mills  is  about  the  average. 

The  Chamman.  That  is  the  average  on  all  traffic? 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  the  average  on  all  traffic  on  those  two  lines  of 
railroads. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bacon.  And  their  lines  lie  in  Virginia,  principally,  although 
they  extend  beyond. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that 
before. 

Mr.  Bacon.  My  point  is  simply  that  we  know  very  well  that  the 
specific  rates  in  Virginia  are  just  as  high  as  the  specific  rates  in  New 
York;  if  anything,  they  are  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Right  on  that  subject:  Three-fourths  or  perhaps 
two-thirds  of  all  this  traffic  is  coal? 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  the  very  reason  of  this  low  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bacon.  And  that  is  why  I  say  that  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is 
deceptive — ^because  this  low  rate  is  produced  by  low-class  freights: 
and  it  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  other  railroads  of  tiie  United 
States.  These  railroads  carry  low-class  freights,  whereas  in  Gtermany 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  the  low -class  freights  are  carried  by  water 
almost  entirely. 

Then  as  to  the  point  that  the  short-distance  rate  is  higher  than  the 
long-distance  rate :  Our  rates  in  this  country  are  based  on  an  average 
probably  of  a  thousand  miles,  whereas  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
thev  will  not  exceed  500,  and  perhaps  run  down  as  low  as  300.  If  you 
took  those  300  to  500  mile  rates  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  and 
compared  them  with  the  300  to  500  mile  rates  in  this  country  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  material  difference  would  appear. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  the  transportation  in  Europe  is 
that  that  transportation  includes  the  delivery  of  tue  property  by  team 
at  both  ends  of  the  route.  The  railways  keep  teams  employed  in 
receiving  the  property  and  loading  it  up  into  the  cars,  and  taking  it  at 
its  point  of  destination  and  delivering  it  at  the  merchants'  stores,  or 
wherever  the  place  of  delivery  mayTje.  Now,  the  cost  of  teaming 
at  the  two  termini  will  be  equal  in  many  cases  to  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation for  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  perhaps  500  miles.  So  that 
there  are  elements  that  enter  int^  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
in  Europe  which  do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  average  rate  per  ton  per 
mile  in  this  country. 
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I  state  this  to  show  that  the  idea  that  the  rates  in  this  country 
have  been  constantly  declining  is  an  erroneous  one.  The  specific 
rates  have  not  declined,  except  in  rare  instances;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  duriof^^  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  continuous  advance  in 
rates,  first  on  one  set  of  commodities,  then  on  another,  and  then  on 
another. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  call  these  rates  "  specific  rates.*'  Hovir  do 
you  distinguish  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  When  I  say  a  specific  rate,  I  mean  this:  For  instance, 
we  will  say  the  first-class  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago  is  76  cents 
a  hundred,  and  the  second-class  rate  is  60.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
that  is  correct  or  not 

Senator  Newlands.  Those  you  call  specific  rates! 

Mr.  Bacon.  Those  I  call  specific  rates. 

Senator  Newi^ands.  What  other  rates  are  there? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Specific  rates  are  the  rates  on  a  given  dass  of  property 
between  two  given  points.  Those  I  call  specific  rates.  But  when  you 
take  all  the  traffic  of  a  certain  railroad,  including  all  classes  of  prop- 
erty and  all  distances  it  is  transported,  and  figure  out  the  average  rate 
per  ton  per  mile,  it  is  an  utterly  useless  figure.  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
cover why  railroad  companies  continue  to  work  that  out.  It  is  done 
with  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  involves  a  great  deal  of  expense;  and 
what  the  utility  of  it  is  I  have  been  absolutely  unable  to  discover, 
unless  it  is  to  make  some 

Senator  Dolliver.  They  say  that  that  is  the  basis  of  their  rates; 
that  th^  are  selling  transportation  at  so  much  per  ton  per  mile. 

Mr.  Bacon.  But  their  rates  are  not  based  oa  so  much  per  ton  per 
nule  at  alL  They  are  based  upon  what  each  conamodity  will  prop- 
erly ^y — ^the  conmion  expression  is,  what  it  will  bear.  That  expres- 
sion is  properly  applicable  to  railway  transportation;  it  is  appli- 
cable to  railway  transportation  both  wavs.  It  may  be  as  hiffh  as  it 
will  bear,  and  it  may  be  as  low  as  it  will  bear.  Certain  artiaes  will 
bear  a  high  rate  of  freight,  and  certain  other  articles  will  bear  only 
a  low  rate  of  freight;  and  it  is  the  traffic  manager's  duty  to  find  out 
how  much  the  high-class  will  bear  and  how  little  the  low  dass  will 
bear,  so  that  he  can  have  the  transportation  of  both. 

But  the  use  of  the  figures  of  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is 
perfectly  illusive.  No  deduction  that  I  have  been  able  to  digpover 
can  be  made  reliably  from  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile. 

It  has  been  disputed  and  denied,  in  fact,  that  the  rates  have  been 
increased  during  the  past  few  years,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
they  have  been  steadily  decreasing  instead.  I  have  taken  from  the 
statistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  gross 
earnings  per  mile  of  railway  in  the  United  States  in  the  period 
between  the  years  1899  and  1904.  There  is  nothing  that  is  a  more 
sure  ^ide  to  the  earnings  of  a  railroad  than  the  anaount  obtained  per 
mile  for  its  traffic.  That  embraces  all  kind  of  freight,  and  it  brings 
it  down  to  a  revenue  per  mile  which  eliminates  from  the  question  the 
matter  of  increase  of  mileage. 

The  revenue  per  mile  in  1904  on  freight,  taking  all  the  railroads  of 
this  country,  is  reported  as  $6,592.  In  1899  it  was  $4,896.  (I  have 
taken  that  year  because  that  is  the  year  in  which  the  general  advance 
to  which  I  refer  was  conmienced.    It  was  commenced  January  1, 
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1900;  but  the  fiscal  year  of  the  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ends  with  June  30,  so  to  get  back  of  where  the  advance 
in  rates  commences  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1899.)  The  revenue  per  mile  of  freight  earnings  in  1899  was  $4,895. 
That  is  an  increase  or  34.7  per  cent  in  the  freight  earnings  per  mile 
of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

That  has  come  partly  from  increase  in  traffic,  increase  in  tonnage, 
and  partly  from  increase  in  rates.  To  ascertain  just  how  much  comes 
from  each  is  an  absolute  impossibility ;  but  I  have  found  that  the 
increase  in  aggregate  tonnage  during  that  period,  taking  all  the 
railroads  in  the  country,  was  10.9  per  cent  The  increase  in  tonnage 
is  10.9,  we  will  say  11  cents 

Senator  Clapp.  Eleven  per  cent 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  Eleven  per  cent;  and  the  increase  in  the  mileage  earn- 
ings is  34.7  per  cent.  Now,  the  natural  deduction  from  that  is  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  the  earnings  per  mile  has  come 
from  increase  in  rates. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  that  a  net  increase  in  mile  earnings? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  increase  in  mileage  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it,  because  this  is- 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  say,  is  it  a  net  increase  in  the  earnings  per 
mile? 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  No;  this  is  the  gross  freight  earnings  per  mile.  Then, 
again,  I  have  taken  the  gross  earnings,  including  jnreight  and  pas- 
sengers, and  I  find  that  between  1899  and  1004  the  increase  is  34.3 — 
very  nearly  the  same  as  in  freight  earnings  alone. 

&Bnator  Newlands.  Thirty-tour  and  three-tenths  per  cent? 

Mr.  Baoon.  Thirty- four  and  three-tenths — ^yes;  and  the  increase 
in  freight  earnings  being  34.7  per  cent,  it  is  substantially  the  same. 
Substantially  the  same  increase  appears  in  passenger  earnings  per 
mile  as  in  freight  earnings  per  mile. 

I  have  also  taken  the  net  earnings,  including  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, after  deducting  operating  expenses,  and  they  show  an  in- 
crease of  24.6  per  cent  during  that  period  of  five  years. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  they  show  how  much  capital  has  been  put  in 
during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Baoon.  The  capital  put  in  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  this 
computation,  because  this  is  based  on  a  single  mfle;  it  is  the  earnings 
per  mile  of  railroad  during  each  of  those  years. 

Senator  Kean.  Take  the  mileage  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  last  five  years;  take  what  it  cost 
originally  and  take  what  it  costs  now ;  how  much  money  do  you  sup- 
pose has  been  spent  on  it? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  think  that  has  anything 

Senator  Kean.  The  same  mileage  is  there. 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  bearing  on  this 
question  of  the  increase  in  rates. 

Senator  Kean.  I  presume  it  has  the  same  bearing  on  that  that  it 
has  on  any  subject. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  tonnage 
in  the  last  five  years  had  increased  only  11  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Only  11  per  cent,  sir. 

Senator  Newjj^nds.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Morawetz  was  that  in 
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the  next  seyen  years  they  expected  the  tonnage  of  the  country  to 
double. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Well,  sir.  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  statistical  department  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  are  accessible  to  anybody  and  everybody.  The  actual 
increase  in  tonnage  during  the  period  was  10.9  per  cent,  whereas  the 
increase  per  mile  of  earnings  oi  freight  was  34.7  per  cent  and  the  net 
earnings  24.6  per  cent 

The  Chaibman.  Per  cent! 

Mr.  Bacon.  Per  cent;  yes. 

In  order  to  test  this  year  1899  with  other  years  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  1899  was  an  exceedingly  low  year,  1  went  back  to  1897,  and 
the  difference  is  very  much  greater  from  1897  to  1904  than  it  is  from 
1899  to  1904,  being  56  per  cent  instead  of  34  per.  cent — ^that  is,  1899 
is  a  good  average  year  with  which  to  make  the  comparison.  The 
year  1897  was  a  poor  year — ^a  bad  year  in  railroading — and  the  in- 
crease in  freight  eamin£:s  from  1897  is  55  per  cent  per  mile,  so  that 
the  year  1899  is  a  very  fair  one  with  which  to  make  the  comparison. 

Senator  Newlands.  Have  you  the  increase  in  tonnage  as  between 
those  dates  t 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  not  the  figures  of  the  increase  in  tonnage,  but 
I  have  calculated  it  and  found  it  to  be  10.9  per  cent. 

Another  point  bearing  upon  the  increase 

Senator  Newlands.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  right  there:  Did 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  between  1899  and  1904  the  increase  in 
tonnage  was  11  per  cent? 

Mr.  Baoon.  Yes;  10.9  per  cent,  and  I  call  it  11. 

Senator  Newlands.  Very  well.  Now,  )iave  you  the  increase  in 
tonnage  between  1897  and  190*  ? 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  have  not  that;  no.    I  have  not  that. 

Senator  Newlands.  Oh,  I  see. 

iir,  Bacx)n.  I  made  this  other  comparison  between  1897  and  1899 
to  ^ow  that  1899  was  not  a  low  year ;  that  it  was  an  average  business 
year — a  year  of  good  business. 

Further,  on  the  matter  of  increase  in  rates,  I  find  that  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  report  for  1903  it  is  stated  that  the 
class  rates  from  St  Louis  and  kindred  points  (as  it  is  expressed)  to 
the  Southwest  are  higher  to-day  than  they  were  in  1887.  That  takes 
in  the  southwestern  territory  there,  from  St.  Louis  and  other  Missis- 
sippi River  points  to  points  in  the  Southwest.  And  I  recall  that  Mr. 
Cowan,  who  presenteid  the  matter  of  the  increase  in  rates  on  cattle 
to  this  comnuttee  during  its  sessions  last  winter,  showed  that  the 
increase  in  cattle  rates  during  the  period  of  five  years  had  been  38 
per  cent.  He  steted  the  various  rates  that  had  been  in  force — ^that 
were  in  force  five  years  ago — and  those  in  force  at  that  time.  Tak- 
ing the  whole  southwestern  territory,  and  a  number  of  the  extreme 
Western  States  also,  he  showed  bv  comparison  with  figures  that  there 
was  a  general  average  increase  of  33  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  ffet  these  figjures  from? 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  From  what  is  called  the  statistical  report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which  is  issued  aiinually. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  these  various  advances  and  reductions 
from  them  in  their  reports,  set  up  in  detail  in  their  reports,  or  did 
you  make  the  calculations  yourself! 
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Mr.  Baoon.  The  figures  are  stated  in  those  reports,  and  I  put  the 
figures  together  and  make  the  deductions  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  The  Commission  does  not  seem  to  consider  it  its  duty 
to  draw  deductions,  but  simply  to  give  facts— ^the  figures. 

It  is  this  continuous  increase  in  rates  of  freight  that  has  produced 
this  excitement  (as  Senator  Cullom  has  termed  it)  in  relation  to  the 
regulation  of  railway  rates  by  some  body  of  the  Government — this 
increase  Uiat  has  been  steadily  going  on  during  the  past  five  years, 
and  has  been  goin^  on  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  avera^  rate  per 
ton  per  mile  has  3iown  continuous  reductions  until  withm  the  last 
year.  The  last  year  showed  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  average  rate 
per  ton  per  mile. 

Senator  Newlands.  Of  course,  during  this  time  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  operating  expenses,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Back)n.  To  be  sure,  there  has  been  a  large  increase;  but,  as  you 
will  observe,  I  have  taken  net  earnings.  I  have  shown  the  increase 
in  the  net  earnings  during  this  period  of  five  years  to  be  24.6  per  cent 
The  increase  in  net  earnings  from  1897  to  the  present  time  is  60.5 
per  cent  That  is  the  increase  in  net  earnings  from  1897,  which  was 
a  poor  year,  as  I  have  said  before. 

Senator  Kean.  How  many  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States 
were  in  the  hands  of  receivers  in  1897? 

Mr.  Back)n.  Well,  not  many.    There  were  prior  to  that. 

Senator  Kean.  They  were  just  coming  out  in  1897,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes;  but  the  cause  of  those  receiverships,  as  you  are 
probably  aware,  was  not  that  the  earning  were  insufficient,  but  that 
there  had  been  an  undue  overcapitalization  in  the  building  of  the 
roads.  Those  that  had  loaded  themselves  with  capitalization  to 
such  an  extent  that  could  not  pay  any  dividends  and  could  not  pay 
the  interest  on  their  bonds  had  to  gq  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
and  liquidate  and  ffo  into  other  hands  that  could  reduce  the  capitali- 
zation to  a  point  where  dividends  could  be  paid  upon  it. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  show  the  workings  of  railroad  opera- 
tions during  that  period,  or  substantially  that  period.  I  have  taken 
the  four  years  endmg  June  30, 1908,  and  I  find  that  the  surplus  accu- 
mulated by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  during  that  period, 
over  and  above  the  fixed  charges  and  the  dividends  and  taxes  paid 
by  them,  amounted  to  $358,440,000 — that  is,  after  paying  the  inter- 
est on  their  bonds,  their  taxes,  and  the  dividends  which  they  have 
declared  there  was  remaining  a  surplus  each  year  ranging  mtween 
$80,000,000  and  $100,000,000  each  vear,  aggregating  in  <£e  four  years 
$358,440,000.  There  was  expenaed  for  permanent  improvements 
during  that  period,  not  included  in  operatmg  expenses,  $92,500,000. 
In  that  connection  I  will  say  that  many  railroads  include  their  im- 
provements and  extensions  to  a  large  extent  in  their  operating  ex- 
penses. Some  roads  do  and  some  do  not ;  but  the  Commission  ^ows 
that  the  amounts  invested  in  permanent  improvements,  outside  of 
the  operating  expenses,  during  that  period,  aggregate  $92,500,000. 
That,  added  to  the  surplus  accumulated,  makes  an  aggregate  of 
$450,940,000  actually  laid  aside  by  the  corporations,  either  m  cash 
or  in  improvements  made  in  their  property  during  that  period  of 
four  years,  after  having  paid  their  mterest  and  their  dividends. 

It  18  a  question  if,  under  such  a  practice  as  that,  it  is  not  the  duty 
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of  Congress  to  step  in  and  provide  some  regulating  process  by  which 
excessive  rates  which  produce  such  results  as  these  can  be  checked^ 
can  be  kept  under  control,  and  the  people  be  protected  from  the  im- 
position of  such  rates  as  will  produce  such  revenues.. 

The  Chai&man.  Do  you  claim  that  these  rates  were  excessive  as 
the  cause  of  the  advance? 

Mr.  Baoon.  In  consequence  of  the  advance? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Does  that  make  them  necessarily  excessive? 

ifr.  Bacon.  Oh,  a  rate  may  require  to  be  advanced  from  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  existing  at  the  time. 

The  Chapman.  Yes;  but  do  you  attribute  the  ^neral  advance 
fliat  you  daim  in  rates  to  excessive  rates,  unreasonably  high  rates? 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  This  surplus  of  which  I  speak  has  evidently  or  un- 
doubtedly arisen  to  a  very  large  extent  n*om  the  increase  in  tariff 
rates.  It  has  partly  arisen  from  increase  in  traffic;  but  with  in- 
crease in  traffic  there  ought  to  be  reduction  in  rates  instead  of  an 
increase  in  them.  Although  the  expense  of  operation  has  increased, 
it  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  But  because  a  railroad  has  a  surplus,  does  that 
argue  that  it  is  because  the  rates  have  advanced?  Might  it  not  be 
due  to  other  causes? 

Mr.  Baoon.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  argues  that  advances  have 
been  made  which  were  unnecessary ;  they  would  have  derived  suffi- 
cient revenue  without  having  made  the  advances. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  this  statement  by  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission  of  the  increase  in  tonnage  since  the  hard  times  one  that 
you  believe  to  be  correct? 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever;  because  the  figures 
are  made  up  by  the  auditing  department  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commissioii  from  year  to  year,  and  are  published  and  scattered  broad- 
cast over  tiie  land.  I  haVe  never  seen  their  accuracy  questioned  in 
any  respect  whatever. 

Senator  Doluver.  It  simply  seems  a  little  imreasonable  to  me.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  criticise  the  statement,  however. 

Mr.  Baoon.  Well,  understand  me ;  I  do  not  go  back  to  the  period 
of  depression  in  1897;  I  only  go  back  to  1899,  when  the  advance  in 
rates  conunenced. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  that  would  be  at  the  rate  of  only  2  per 
cent  per  annum ;  and  Mr.  Morawetz  was  estimating  upon  an  mcrease 
during  the  next  seven  years  of  at  least  17  or  18  per  cent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Baoon.  He  was  making  an  estimate  on  the  increase  in  earn- 
ings, probably,  rather  than  an  mcrease  in  tonnage. 

Senator  Newlands.  No ;  he  was  speaking  of  an  increase  in  tonnage. 
He  estimated  that  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  went  on,  and  in- 
creased as  it  would  be  expected  to  increase,  within  seven  years  the 
railroads  of  the  country  would  be  hauling  twice  as  many  tons  per 
mile  as  they  are  hauling  now. 

Mr.  Baoon.  Then,  these  figures  show  that  he  was  evidei»tly  mis- 
taken, if  they  are  correct;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  question  tiieir 
accuracy. 

Senator  NswiiANDS.  That  statement  struck  me  as  quite  a  remarkable 
one;  I  could  not  see  how  the  tonnage  of  the  country  could  increase 
90  much  in  such  a  short  time ;  but  1  must  say  that  your  statement 
aeems  to  be  equally  remarkable  the  other  way. 
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Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  verified  it  I  have  not  made  the  figures  at  hap- 
hazard, but  I  have  gone  over  the  reports  carefully,  and  have  gone 
over  them  again  and  again,  really,  to  be  sure  they  are  correct 

Senator  Newlands.  Under  your  estimate  the  increase  in  tonnage 
would  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  percentage  of  increase  in  popula- 
tion. The  percentage  of  increase  in  population  of  this  country,  I 
))elieve,  is  about  3  per  cent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes.  Well,  I  should  not  think  they  would  vary 
greatly  from  each  other — ^that  the  traffic  would  increase  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  the  population. 

Senator  Newlands.  Right  there,  upon  the  point  of  that  surplus  of 
which  you  speak,  which  seems  a  very  large  one,  and  which  you  stated 
had  been  put  into  betterments  and  improvements — do  you  understand 
that  the  railroads  expect  to  issue  bonds  and  stock  in  the  future 
against  such  moneys  put  into  improvements  and  betterments? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  process  has  been,  heretofore,  to  issue  stock  divi- 
dends to  cover  those  improvements. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes ;  so  that  in  that  way  they  are  turned  into 
capital  upon  which  interest  is  expected  to  be  earned  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  turned  into  capital,  after  having 
been  derived  from  the  public  for  the  service  of  transportation,  and 
then  subsequently  converted  into  new  capital  on  which  the  public  is 
to  pay  dividends. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  would  seem  to  be  unfair,  provided  the 
dividends  that  were  paid  were  reasonable.  Now,  have  not  the  divi- 
dends of  these  roads  during  the  past  few  years  been  very  low,  and  in 
some  cases  have  not  the  roads  gone  entirely  without  dividends  in 
order  to  permit  them  to  spend  part  of  their  income  in  betterments  and 
extensions  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  has  been  the  case  with  the  Southern  Pacific  It 
has  not  paid  any  dividends  for  eight  or  ten  years,  if  not  longer  than 
that.  But  it  has  earned,  according  to  the  figures,  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent 
per  annum  and  has  expended  it  wholly  in  permanent  improvements 
upon  its  road.  The  effect  of  that  has  been,  of  course,  to  increase  the 
value  of  its  stock  in  the  market;  but  instead  of  dividing  it,  it  has 
used  it  in  these  permanent  improvements. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  whilst  it  has  put 
these  large  amounts  into  betterments  and  improvements  instead  of 
paying  anv  dividends,  I  do  not  understand  that  it  has  issued  new 
stock  and  bonds  on  the  improvements  thus  made. 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  has  not;  but  whether  it  will  in  the  future  or  not 

Senator  Newlamds.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  contemplated? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Whether  it  will  be  done  in  the  future  nobody  can  tell. 

Senator  Newlands.  There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  it,  in  other 
words? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Nothing  to  prevent  it ;  no,  sir.  And  there  have  been 
numerous  cases  during  the  past  ten  years  when  that  has  been  done— 
when  stock  dividends  have  been  made  by  the  various  companies  and 
an  increase  in  their  stock  produced  in  that  way. 

Senator  Newlands.  Upon  that  que^^tion  o^  the  reasonableness  of 
the  dividends.  Last  year,  I  believe,  the  dividends  declared  amounted 
to  about  $100,000,000,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  believe  thereabouts. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  total  market  value  of  the  stock  of  the  com- 
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panies  in  the  country  is  about  $4,000,000,000,  the  bonds  being  about 
$6,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  It  is  about  $6,000,000,000. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  that  the  market  value,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Oh,  I  mean  the  face  value. 

Senator  Nbwiands.  The  face  value  would  be  $6,000,000,000,  and 
the  market  value,  I  believe,  $4,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  think  the  market  value  has  been  stated  as  four 
billions. 

Senator  Newlands.  One  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars,  then, 
would  be  4  per  cent  on  four  billions  and  between  8  and  4  per  cent  upon 
$6,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  will  say,  right  in  this  connection,  that  there  has  been 
a  great  amount  of  increased  capitalization  of  the  railroads  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years.  I  have  the  figures  of  a  few  of  them  with  me, 
to  which  I  will  briefly  refer.  But  before  taking  them  up  I  will  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  a  numoer  of  railroads  that 
have  changed  hands  during  the  past  five  years  they  have  changed 
hands  upon  the  basis  of  a  large  increase  of  capitalization. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Northern  Securities  Company.  When  that 
company  was  formed  the  stock  of  one  company  was  put  in  at  116. 
That  was  the  Northern  Pacific  The  stock  of  the  Great  Northern 
was  put  in  at  180,  and  the  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Eailroad  was  put  in  at  200 — which,  however,  was  repre- 
sented by  an  issue  of  bonds.  There  is  an  increase  of  capitalization 
of  perhaps  an  average  of  about  60  per  cent,  on  which  there  will  be  a 
continuous  effort  made  to  obtain  dividends.  To  be  sure,  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  has  been  dissolved,  but  the  stock  oi  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  is  going  to  be  or  is  to  be  distributed  back.  It 
has  been  ordered  by  the  courts  to  be  distributed  back  in  proportion  to 
the  original  stock  of  the  several  companies;  so  that  the  increase  made 
in  the  stock  is  to  be  continued  in  that  way.  The  effect  of  it  will  be 
precisely  the  same  as  though  the  merger  had  not  been  declared  un- 
lawful. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  an  increased  number 
of  shares  is  distributed  to  the  people  who  originally  put  their  stock 
in  the  Northern  Securities  Company  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  will  be  redistributed  back  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  it  was  originally  put  in ;  but  it  was  put  in  on  the  basis  of 
115, 180,  and  200. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  that  would  mean  that  each  one  of  the 
constituent  companies  would  have  to  increase  its  capital  stock,  would 
it  not,  in  order  to  provide  for  this  additional  value  ? 

Senator  Kean.  And  they  have  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  suppose  that  would  be  necessary. 

Senator  Kean.  They  have  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  has  not  yet  been  done,  but  it  is  to  be  done. 

Senator  Kean.  The  stock  has  been  distributed  back. 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  has  been  ordered  distributed  back. 

Senator  Kean.  It  has  been  distributed  to  a  great  many  holders,  and 
dividends  paid  on  it,  too. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  only  the  original  amount  issued? 

Senator  Kjban.  That  is  alL 
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Senator  Nbwlands.  That  was  my  impression. 

Senator  Ejsan.  They  got  back  a  stub  for  the  balance  of  the  North- 
em  Securities  stock. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  did  that  stub  entitle  them  to? 

Senator  Kean.  To  whatever  other  securities  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties Company  had,  outside  of  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Great  Northern  road. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  has 
undergone  a  similar  process  of  increase  of  capitalization  during  the 

{ast  two  or  three  years.  In  1901  its  capitalization  was  $118,000,000. 
t  is  now  $209,000,000. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  company  is  that? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific. 

Senator  Kean.  As  to  another  statement  you  made,  Mr.  Bacon,  in 
regard  to  the  bonds  of  the  Burlington  road — the  Northern  Securities 
Company  did  not  take  the  stock  of  the  Burlington  road.  The  stock 
of  the  Burlington  road  was  bought  jointly  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Great  Northern  roads,  and  they  issued  a  joint  bond  to  pay 
for  it. 

Mr.  BAa)N.  At  200  for  100. 

Senator  Kean.  They  bought  the  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  for  200,  and  they  issued  a  4  per  cent  bond  against  it. 

Mr.  Bacon.   For  an  equal  amoimt. 

Senator  Kean.  For  an  equal  amount  The  Burlington  road  was 
paying  8  per  cent  dividends. 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  the  same  thing  as  I  stated. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  was  the  market  value  of  the  Burlington 
road  bonds? 

Senator  Kean.  About  180 — something  of  that  kind.  They  were 
paying  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  increase  in  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
stock  is  nearly  100  per  cent.  It  includes  some  additional  mileage;  I 
am  not  sure  just  how  much,  but  a  comparatively  small  amoimt. 

Senator  Newlands.  Right  there,  Mr.  Bacon,  let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion :  Did  the  increase  in  capitalization  do  anything  more  than  repre- 
sent the  increase  in  the  market  value  of  that  stock  above  the  par 
value? 

Mr.  Bacon.  To  be  sure:  it  produced  that  additional  amount  of 
stock  afloat  in  the  hands  of  the  public  on  which  dividends  are  to  be 
earned,  or  expected. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  but  of  course  in  the  case  of  the  Chici^. 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Senator  Kean  says  that  the  stock  was  sellmg 
in  the  market  at  180. 

Mr.  Bacon.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  would  expect  these  two  companies,  when 
they  issued  bonds  to  pay  for  that  stock,  to  at  least  issue  $180  of  par 
value  for  every  share,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  They  did  issue  $200. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes,  sir.  That  makes  the  water,  then,  only 
$20  per  share  in  that  case,  and  not  $100? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  should  not  properly  be  denominated  **  water,"  per- 
haps; but 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  the  overcapitalization  I 
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Mr.  Bacx)n.  It  is  the  increased  earning  capacity  represented  by 
those  bonds.  The  profits  of  the  railroads  enabled  them  to  sell  those 
bonds  in  the  market  at  $180^  and  in  making  this  consolidation  the 
purchasing  parties  were  willing  to  pay  $200.  and  did  pay  it,  and 
issued  bonds  in  place  of  it  for  that  amount  Tne  same  thing  occurred 
with  the 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Bacon. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  was  going  to  speak  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  which  three  or  four  years  ago  was  sold  to  the  New  lork 
Central  on  liie  basis  of  $200  a  ^are  for  a  share  of  $100.  That  pro- 
duced precisely  the  same  result  ^  It  made  double  the  amount  of  cap* 
italization,  on  which  the  public  is  expected  to  pay  dividends.  These 
processes  are  ^ing  on  continually;  and  they  show  the  necessity  of 
placing  a  restriction  somewhere,  so  that  the  public  may  not  be  assessed 
m  freight  charges  or  in  passenger  rates  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay 
interest  on  this  increased  valuation. 

The  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  went  through  a  similar  operation 
about  three  years  ago,  by  which  the  railroad  was  bought  for  a  certain 
amount — $44,000,000,  I  believe — ^and  stock  and  bonds  were  issued  by 
the  new  organization  to  the  amount  of  ninety-odd  millions.  To  he 
sure,  those  stocks  sold  in  the  market  at  a  low  figure  at  the  time.  They 
have  been  advancing  since,  because  the  company  has  been  able  to  pay 
dividends  upon  them. 

Senator  Ccjlix)m.  What  is  the  new  organization? 

Mr.  Bagon.  It  is  under  the  same  name,  but  it  went  into  new  hands. 

Senator  Cullom.  Who  were  the  new  hands? 

Mr.  Baoon,  It  is  part  of  the  Harriman  interests,  I  believe. 

The  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  is  another  instance.  In 
1901  its  capitalization  was  a  little  over  $96,000,000,  and  in  1904  it 
was  nearly  $144,000,000.  It  includes  the  acquisition  of  some  addi- 
tional proi)erty,  but  it  is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  increase  in 
capitalization. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  some  restriction  upon 
the  amount  of  capital  or  stock  issued,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Baoon.  How  is  that? 

Senator  CuUiOM.  You  think  there  ou^ht  to  be  some  re^riction  in 
law  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  or  stock  issued  in  the  construction  of 
railroads? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  look  so  much  to  a  restriction  in  law  on  the 
capitalization  as  I  do  to  a  restriction  upon  the  earning,  so  that  the 
people  will  not  be  assessed  for  the  transportation  service  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  all  this  excessive  capitalization.  Com- 
mence at  the  bottom.  See  that  the  rates  are  no  higher  than  they 
fihould  be  and  that  the  public  is  protected  against  the  imposition  of 
rates  tliat  will  pay  dividends  upon  operations  of  this  kind. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  But  these  securities  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
general  public,  do  they  not,  and  then  they  are  made  the  basis  of  a 
daim  that  the  rates  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  jdeld  an  income  upon 
them? 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  Certainly;  certainly.  With  the  increase  in  capitaliza- 
tion there  must  be  rates  made  that  will  produce  these  dividends;  and 
when  these  dividends  are  produced  the  market  value  of  the  proper- 
ties is  increased;  and  then  comes  the  demand  again  to  increase  the 
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rates,  and  then  again  to  increase  the  capitalizati(m — a  continually 
increasing  ratio  of  demands  upon  the  people  to  pay  returns  upon  tn6 
investments  that  will  somewhere  approjich  their  face  value. 

The  Chairmak.  Proceed  with  your  statement 

Mr.  Baoon.  In  that  conection  I  will  say  that  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years — I  will  say  five  years — ^there  has  been  developed  a  new 
commercial  industry.  That  is  the  buying  and  selling  of  railroads. 
A  lar^  number  of  railroads  have  been  bought  at  a  high  price,  at  a 
much  higher  price  per  share  than  the  stock  is  selling  for  on  the  mar- 
ket, for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  into  the  possession  of  certain 
parties  who  believe  when  they  get  possession  of  them  they  will  be  able 
to  levy  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic  upon  the  people  that  will 
enable  them  to  pay  a  profit  on  the  advanced  price  they  have  paid  for 
them,  and  perhaps  some  day  to  resell  them  at  another  advanced  price 
to  some  other  organization. 

I  want  to  spend  a  few  minutes  on  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Meyer  to  the  effect  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
taken  the  groimd  in  its  decisions  that  the  geographical  advantages 
of  any  particular  community  should  not  be  mterfered  with,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  disadvantages  of  any  particular  community 
should  not  be  remedied  by  the  Commission  m  its  operations  in  the 
decision  of  these  cases  in  relation  to  rates. 

His  statement  is  correct  that  the  Commission  has  taken  that  ground. 
He  objects  to  that  ground  being  taken  by  the  Commission  or  oy  any 
rate-regulating  power.  I  submit  to  the  committee  whether  in  its 
opinion  it  would  be  just  and  right  for  any  commission  or  any  gov- 
ernmental regulating  power  to  undertake  to  divest  any  locality  of 
an  advantage  which  accrues  to  it  from  its  geographical  position,  or 
from  an  expenditure  that  that  locality  may  have  made  to  increase 
its  facilities  for  the  handling  of  property.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
beyond  question  that  those  advantages  should  be  recognized — that 
the  natural  advantages  that  accrue  to  a  certain  locality  and  the 
advantages  which  a  certain  locality  has  provided  for  itself  in  the 
increase  of  its  facilities  should  be  recognized  by  any  authority  that 
has  control  over  rates.  Mr.  Meyer  takes  the  ground  that  all  locali- 
ties should  be  equalized  in  respect  to  one  another,  and  that  a  locality 
which  is  naturally  under  a  disadvantage  should  have  that  dis- 
advantage removed  by  governmental  regulation,  thus  placing  them 
all  upon  an  equality.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  utterably  un- 
tenable Dosition. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  the  position  of  Professor  Meyer! 

Mr.  Back)n.  That  was  the  position  that  he  took,  clearly,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  railways  in  Germany.  He  says  that  the  effort  is  in  Ger- 
many to  proceed  upon  that  policy,  and  that  the  Government  finds 
difficulty  in  carrying  it  out  on  accoimt  of  sectional  demands  and 
sectional  differences.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  perfectiy  clear 
proposition  that  every  locality  that  has  natural  advantages  is  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  those  advantages  in  its  transportation  facili- 
ties. That  course  has  been  pursued  in  this  coimtry  uniformly  from 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Commission  to  the  present  time, 
and  very  properly,  and  nobody  has  made  any  objection  to  it  or  found 
any  famt  with  it,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  few  localities  that 
are  under  a  natural  disadvantage,  that  feel  that  they  ought  to  be 
relieved  of  those  disadvantages  by  the  Commission.    JBut  the  Com- 
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mission  has  uniformly  refused  to  grant  any  relief  from  natural 
disadvantages. 

Take  the  transcontinental  traffic.  The  rates  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast  are  regulated  by  water  competition  and  are  neces- 
sarily very  much  lower  than  rates  for  half  the  distance.  Numerous 
cases  have  been  brought  before  the  Commission  by  localities  part 
way  across  the  continent  to  be  relieved  of  that  difference  which  the 
waterways  have  given  the  Pacific  coast  the  advantage  of,  and  the 
Commission  has  refused  to  do  so. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  involves  the  long  and  short  haul  question, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  involves  that  question,  but  the  Commission  has  in 
all  its  decisions  taken  the  ground  that  water  competition  justifies  a 
departure  from  the  long  and  short  haul  provision  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  act;  and  very  properly  so.  The  Pacific  coast  is  now  under 
a  good  deal  of  consternation  in  view  of  the  effort  to  secure  this  legis- 
lation, lest  it  be  deprived  of  that  natural  advantage  by  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  But  the  course  of  the  Commission  heretofore  shows 
clearly  that  it  has  no  reason  for  any  such  apprehension. 

Senator  Kean.  You  say  the  Pacific  coast  has  protested  against 
this  legislation! 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  was  going  to  say  that  it  has  sent  in  numerous  pro- 
tests against  the  legislation  under  that  misapprehension,  as  I  am 
informed  by  officers  of  commercial  organizations  on  tne  Pacific 
coast,  under  the  instigation  of  the  railway  companies,  chiefly  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.  They 
have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  action  on  the  part  of  commer- 
cial organizations  in  that  section  to  remonstrate  agamst  this  legisla- 
tion, trying  to  convey  to  them  or  in  fact  conveying  to  them  the  idea 
that  if  the  Commission  has  the  control  of  those  rates,  has  power  to 
<^nge  these  rates  on  complaint  if  found  unreasonable,  the  Pacific 
coast  will  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  which  it  has  heretofore  en- 
joyed. But  that  is  shown  to  be  utteny  baseless  from  the  decisions 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Commission. 

I  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to  go  over  a  number  of  its  decisions,  to 
tabulate  them,  synopsize  them,  and  publish  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  to  commercial  organizations  that  were  so  situatea,  that  had 
naturaladvantages  which  they  were  enjoying  the  benefit  of,  that  the 
Commission  would  maintain  those  advantages  if  it  had  the  power  to 
order  changes  in  rates.  So  that  the  protests  that  have  come  from  the 
Pacific  coast  against  this  legislation  have  come  entirely  under  that 
misapprehension. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  say  some  organizations  are  taking  steps  to 
counteract  this  change? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Some  on  the  Pacific  coast — ^yes.  Two  or  three  of  the 
San  Francisco  organizations  have  taken  direct  action,  and  in  fact 
have  presented  resolutions  to  this  committee  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  remonstrating  against  this  legislation,  for  fear  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  natural  advantages  which  they  possess. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  thought  you  said  that  since  that  these  organi- 
zations are  changing  back  again,  and  are  willing  to  let  this  legislation 
goon. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  commercial  organizations 
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of  the  Pacific  coast  are  as  strenuous  in  the  advocacy  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  any  organizations  in  the  country. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  mean  by  "  this  legislation  ^  giving  the  Com- 
mission power  to  make  rates? 

Mr.  Baoon.  Giving  the  Commission  this  power.  There  are  some 
fortv-odd  commercial  organizations  in  California  that  are  associated 
in  tnis  movement  represented  by  the  committee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man ;  and  they  are  as  persistent  in  their  desire  for  legislation  as  they 
ever  have  been,  although  the  railroad  people  have  endeavored  to 
imbue  their  minds  with  the  idea  that  they  might  be  deprived  of  their 
present  advantages. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Is  there  any  more  glaring  injustice  in  the  rail- 
way situation  than  the  case  of  cities  like  Salt  Lake  and  the  city  of 
Spokane,  Wash. ?    I  mean,  practical  injustice? 

Mr.  Baoon.  Well,  Senator,  that  is  a  pretty  difficult  Question  to  dis- 
cuss, and  I  would  not  want  to  go  into  it  very  much,  oecause  it  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  time.  But  it  is  very  apparent  that  in  the  case  of 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  otter  places  on  the  Pacific  coast 
tiiat  are  accessible  by  water  all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
that  consequentljr  can  and  do  obtain  rates  by  water  that  are  exceed- 
ingly low,  the  railroads  should  be  permitted  to  meet  those  rates. 

Senator  Dolliver.  At  the  expense  of  the  interior? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Well,  there  comes  the  Question.  If  the  rate  to  any  of 
these  intermediate  points  is  unreasonaole  in  itself,  it  should  certainly 
be  reduced ;  but  if  the  rates  to  those  points  are  reasonable 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  think  they  never  can  be  shown  to  be 
unreasonable? 

Mr.  Baoon.  There  have  been  several  cases  brought  before  the  Com- 
mission in  which  the  Commission  has  decided  that  they  were  not 
unreasonable. 

Senator  Dolliver.  A  man  in  Spokane  who  reached  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  remedy  for  his  troubles  would  probably  lose  inter- 
est in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  would  he  not! 

Mr.  Bacon.  Those  are  cases  each  of  which  must  be  determined  on 
its  own  merits.  Spokane  is  only  300  miles  east  of  the  Pacific  coast; 
and  whether  it  is  just  or  not  to  charge  Spokane  the  rate  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  to  Seattle,  and  back  from  Seattle  to  Spokane,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  some  competent  body  should  determine.  That  is  one  oi  tiie 
things  that  is  included  and  will  be  included  in  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. It  will  invest  the  Commission  with  the  power  to  say  whether  an 
unjust  rate  is  or  is  not  really  charged  to  Spokane  and  to  other  places 
similarly  situated. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But,  in  your  opinion,  no  commission  would  ever 
take  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  In  my  opinion  the  Commission,  from  the  fact  that  it 
never  has  taken  that  position,  is  not  likely  ever  to  take  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  Seattle  would  not  be  content  to  have  any 
change  made  in  that  rate  from  the  present  condition,  would  it? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Certainlynot. 

Senator  Newlands.  Whereas  Spokane  would  insist  upon  it? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Spokane  is  very  desirious  to  obtain  the  same  rate  that 
Seattle  has. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bacon.  And  if  the  rate  which  it  is  charged  is  unreasonable 
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in  itself,  then  it  should  be  reduced  and  would  be  reduced  by  the  Com- 
mission. But  if  the  Commission  finds  it  to  be  in  itself  a  reasonable 
rate,  the  fact  that  it  is  higher  than  the  rate  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  reduced.  That  is  the  ground  that  the  Com- 
mission has  taken. 

Senator  Kean.  It  is  a  little  like  the  case  of  Milwaukee  and  Minne- 
ipolis,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  No;  it  is  entirely  different  from  ihose  cases.  The 
situation  there  is  that  grain  originating  over  a  certain  extent  of  terri- 
tory is  carried  to  Minneapolis  at  a  less  difference  in  rates  as  compared 
with  the  rates  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  than  is  customarily  charged 
for  corresponding  distances,  and  that  was  so  declared  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  case  that  was  brought  by  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  but  the  railroads  refused  to  comply  with  the  decision  ren- 
dered by  the  Commission.  Now,  I  did  not  intend  to  allude  to  the  Mil- 
waukee case 

Senator  Cdllom.  Did  the  case  where  the  Commission  determined 
the  question  as  between  your  town  and  St  Paul  go  any  further? 
Was  the  case  appealed  to  the  court  after  the  Commission  determined 
it  and  the  railroad  paid  no  attention  to  it? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  was  not  appealed  by  the  Commission,  for  the  reason 
that  it  immediately  followed  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
rendered  in  1897,  that  the  Conmiission  had  no  authority  to  order  a 
specific  change  in  rates. 

Inasmuch  as  this  incident  has  been  referred  to,  I  want  to  refer  to 
the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Hiland  here  a  few  days  ago  on  that  par- 
ticular case,  in  which  I  fin(L  from  reading  the  report,  that  his  memory 
is  very  greatly  at  fault  He  states  that  the  railroads  did  not  comply 
with  that  decision  for  the  reason  that  they  found  it  would  interrere 
with  what  he  terms  the  correlation  of  rates,  meaning  to  other  places; 
and  he  said  he  declined  to  comply  with  the  Commission's  order  on 
account  of  the  disturbance  which  it  would  produce  in  those  corre- 
lated rates. 

Mr.  Hiland  at  that  time  was  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  i^nd  St  Paul  Railway,  of  which  he  is  now  traffic  mana^r, 
and  was  entirely  familiar  with  the  facts  and  had  directly  to  do  with 
them;  but  it  is  a  considerable  length  of  time  since,  and  eridently 
the  circumstances  have  gone  out  of  his  mind.  The  facts,  however,  are 
Uiese:  Before  the  case  was  brought  before  the  Commission,  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  had  been  conferred  with  by 
representatives  of  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  during  a 
period  of  two  years  or  more,  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  amicably  a 
proper  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  rates,  but  without  success. 
When  the  case  was  brought  before  the  Commission  and  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  St  Paul  Rail- 
way Company,  throuffh  Mr.  Hiland,  immediately  prepared  tariffs 
complying  with  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  submitted  those  tariffs  to  the  several  railwajr  companies  that 
were  interested.  I  believe  there  were  six  of  those,  besides  the  St  Paul 
road,  and  all  of  the  companies  with  the  exception  of  one  assented  to 
the  adoption  of  those  tariffs.  That  company,  which  was  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  being  identified  with  the  Chicago,  St  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis and  Omaha  road  (which  leads  to  Minneapolis,  and  has  no 
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othor  terminal  of  importance,  which  does  not  reach  Milwaukee  or  Chi- 
cago on  its  own  tracks),  refused  to  accede  to  the  adoption  of  that 
tariff.  Under  the  rules  of  their  traiSc  association,  if  one  company 
refused  to  accede  to  the  adoption  of  a  tariff  proposed  it  could  not  be 
adopted ;  or,  rather,  it  would  not  be  adopted. 

Senator  Cullom.  They  attempted  to  put  the  decision  in  force,  thent 

Mr.  Bacon.  They  made  the  attempt  to  put  the  decision  in  force, 
and  took  all  the  necessary  steps  to  do  so,  and  were  prevented  by  the 
dissent  of  this  one  company. 

Senator  Kean.  Whicn  ran  to  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Bacon.  My  point  is  that  if  it  had  been  impossible  to  adjust 
those  rates  without  disturbing  other  correlated  rates  to  an  intolerable 
extent,  the  St  Paul  Company  would  not  have  taken  those  steps. 
But  it  did  take  those  steps,  and  took  them  in  good  faith,  and  with  tne 
intention  of  carrying  them  out. 

After  the  matter  had  been  submitted  to  the  railways  interested,  and 
the  companies  had  refused  to  put  it  into  effect,  the  St.  Paul  Company 
took  the  matter  up  independently  of  those  companies;  and  the 
manager  or  president  of  that  road,  Mr.  Earling,  at  tnat  point,  in  my 
presence,  directed  Mr.  Ililand  to  put  those  tariffs  into  effect  notwith- 
standing the  refusal  of  this  one  road  to  abide  by  the  order.  It  not 
only  took  steps  to  adjust  its  rates  to  comply  with  the  ruling  of  the 
Commission,  but  went  so  far  after  the  various  companies  intei'ested 
had  refused  to  adopt  the  tariff  by  the  veto  of  the  Northwestern  Koad 
as  to  order  the  rates  to  be  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  Bird,  who  was  then  traffic  manager,  was  absent  at  that  time 
on  a  vacation.  He  returned  in  three  or  four  days;  and  upon  his 
return  it  was  decided,  for  some  reason  (whatever  it  may  have  been), 
that  they  would  not  put  that  tariff  into  effect. 

I  simply  refer  to  that  to  show  that  the  statement  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  put  it  into  effect  owing  to  the  disturbance  produced  in  rela- 
tion to  other  rates  was  not  correct,  and  it  was  not  a  leading  motive 
in  this  matter;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  St.  Paul  Company  was 
disposed  and  ready  to  do  it. 

Senator  Eean.  The  St.  Paul  Company  would  have  reduced  the 
rate  to  Milwaukee;  but  the  other  roaos,  it  they  had  reduced  the  rate 
to  Milwaukee,  would  also  have  reduced  the  rate  to  Minneapoliis, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  This  was  an  arrangement  between  the  roads  interested 
in  all  three  of  the  markets;  and  all  the  roads,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Omaha  road,  assented  to  the  adoption  of  the  rates  to  comply 
with  the  decision  of  the  Conmiission. 

Senator  Kean.  And  they  had  no  market  in  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Not  over  their  own  tracks.  They  connected  with  the 
Northwestern,  and  those  two  lines  were  largely  in  common  interest 
But  I  speak  of  this  to  show  that  the  general  statement  can  readily 
be  made  that  rates  can  not  be  adjusted  without  such  a  disturbance 
as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  put  proper  and  just  rates  into  effect 

Senator  Kean.  If  those  rates  had  gone  into  effect  there  would  not 
have  been  any  of  this  agitation,  would  there? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  think  this  agitation  is  dependent  upon  those 
rates;  but  I  will  say  this — that  the  futility  of  tne  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conmiission,  which  was  demonstrated  by  that  case,  led  me  to 
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take  an  interest  in  an  effort  to  confer  power  somewhere  thai  might 
remedy  injustices  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Kban.  Was  that  a  unanimous  opinion  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Bagon.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  think  that  point  has  any  bear- 
ing. As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  important  questions  have  generally  been  determinea  by  a 
majority  of  one,  by  a  vote  of  6  to  4.  In  all  cases  of  any  importance 
(hat  have  come  up,  to  my  knowledge,  as  a  layman,  I  have  observed 
that  to  be  the  case. 

The  fact  of  this  on^  road  refusing  to  put  in  the  rate  was  not  on  the 
ground  of  its  injustice,  but  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  might  de- 
prive that  road  of  some  share  of  the  business  it  had  been  receiving. 
And  I  put  the  question  to  the  traffic  manager  of  that  road  whether 
he  was  prepared — because  it  might  have  that  effect — ^to  prevent  the 

Eutting  into  effect  of  rates  that  had  been  found  by  the  Commission  to 
e  just  and  right,  and  that  were  acknowledged  by  all  of  the  other  com- 
panies in  interest  to  be  so.  He  merely  replied  that  he  would  not 
accede  to  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the  interests  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  that  he  feared  this  would. 

(At  this  point  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bacon  was  suspended  in  order 
to  permit  brief  statements  to  be  made  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
wi^ed  to  leave  town,  it  being  understood  that  Mr.  Bacon  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  his  statement  in  the  morning.) 

BTATEMEHT  OF  MB.  OIIVEB  B.  OABRIBOV. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name,  occupation,  and  residence. 

Mr.  Garkison.  My  name  is  Oliver  S.  Garrison;  residence,  St. 
Louis;  president  of  the  Big  Muddy  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operatives'  Association,  an  association 
composed  of  nearly  all  the  operatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
representing  90  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  aggregate  shipment^  in  tons,  of  this 
association  and  these  companies  you  are  connected  with  ? 

Mr.  Garrison.  The  Illinois  Coal  Operatives'  Association  repre- 
sents about  34,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  They  ship  that  much? 

Mr.  Garrison.  They  ship  that  much ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  do  the  others  ship? 

Mr.  Garrison.  The  Big  Muddy  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  com- 
pany I  am  directly  identified  with  as  president,  ships  about  1,000,000 
tons^ 

The  Chairman.  Now  make  your  statement,  as  briefly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Garrison.  As  I  recall  the  President's  message,  it  referred  to 
some  railroad  legislation,  one  of  the  subjects  being  rebates,  the  other 
fixing  of  rates  by  a  commission. 

As  regards  the  rebate  question,  I  supposed  that  that  was  a  matter 
of  the  past,  as  I  do  not  know  of  any  parties  who  have  enjoyed  any 
special  privileges  since  the  passage  oi  the  Elkins  law. 

S^ator  Kean.  Did  you  know  of  any  before? 

Mr.  Garrison.  I  heard  of  them ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  mention 
iby  cases. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  know  of  any  f 
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Mr.  Garrison.  I  believe  that  numerous  complaints  in  regard  to  that 
existed  before  the  passage  of  the  Elkins  law. 

Our  business  covers  me  territory  from  New  Orleans  to  Minnesota 
and  Dakota,  the  North  and  Northwest,  and  if  there  were  anv  rebates 
being  offered  at  this  time,  or  obtainable  at  this  time,  I  think  our 
company  would  be  in  a  position  to  secure  them,  or,  in  other  words. 
I  think  the  railroads  would  offer  all  the  inducements  that  others 
might  receive. 

Now,  as  to  fixing  the  rates  by  a  commif^sion,  I  feel  that  the  present 
rate  situation  is  very  satisfactory,  so  far  as  our  part  of  the  countrv 
is  concerned,  and  I  am  speaking  to  that.  The.  rates  have  been  grad- 
ually reduced,  imtil  to-day  we  enjoj^  about  what  is  considered  fair 
rates.  To  disturb  the  present  situation  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
serious  matter  to  the  commercial  interests  of  our  country.  I  do  not 
believe  any  body  of  men,  who  have  not  been  trained  as  our  traffic  men 
have  been,  are  able  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  railroad  conditions  of 
this  country  and  properly  deal  with  the  different  propositions  that 
arise.  Where  ditferences  have  arisen  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
tiiey  could  be  adjusted  with  the  freight  men  whenever  we  could  con- 
vince them  that  our  position  was  correct 

A  further  serious  matter,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  would 
be  that  if  this  fixing  of  rates  by  a  commission  were  enforced  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  affect  the  financial  interests  of  our  countir  to  a 
very  great  extent  People  will  not  invest  their  money  in  raihroads, 
not  only  in  extensions,  but  in  the  betterment  of  the  present  lines,  with 
any  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  what  their  returns  are  going  to  be. 
Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  my  experience  has  been  uiat  our 
large  systems  have  been  nearly  all  rebuilt,  that  the  old  rails  have 
been  taken  up  and  new  and  better  ones  substituted,  and  that  equip- 
ment generally  has  been  vastly  improved,  and  I  sincerely  hope  noth- 
ing will  take  place  to  disturb  the  present  conditions  as  to  freight 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  disturbing?  Do  you  mean 
changing  the  present  method  of  fixing  rates  by  the  railroads  and  giv- 
ing it  to  a  commission  ? 

Mr.  Garrison.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  that  is  what  I  intended  to 
state. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  business  and  in  the  business  in  which  you 
are  associated  is  there  any  complaint  of  high  or  excessive  rates  any- 
where? 

Mr.  Garrison.  Not  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  shippers  generally,  so  far  as  you 
know,  is  there  complaint  in  your  section  of  the  country — ^in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley — of  rates  being  too  high? 

Mr.  Garrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  asked  to  appear  before 
this  committee  I  took  occasion  to  talk  with  a  number  of  our  merchants 
and  people  who  are  largely  interested  in  and  connected  with  our  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  \Wst,  and  the  general  expression  was  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  rates;  that  all  they  wanted  to  see  prevented 
was  this  rebate  proposition ;  that  if  all  were  on  the  same  footing  they 
could  take  care  of  themselves.  I  found  that  sentiment  to  exist  luu- 
versally.  I  do  not  know  that  I  met  a  single  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer who  differed  from  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  commercial  bodies  of  St  Louis,  or  those 
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with  whidi  you  are  connected,  taken  any  action  about  this  rate- 
making  power? 

Mr.  Gasbison.  Not  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  there  was  some 
action  taken,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  was  in  Europe  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  conferring  power  on  a  commission 
to  fix  rates  or  to  change  rates  would  be  to  reduce  rates.  What  I  mean 
is,  would  that  necessarily  follow  that  the  rates  would  be  reduced  if 
complained  of,  and  that  if  reduced  that  would  create  a  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  proposing  investors  in  railroad  securities  to  any  extent,  or  to 
a  sufficient  extent  that  those  proposing  to  build  railroads  could  not 
borrow  the  money  with  which  to  ao  it  ? 

Mr.  Gabrison.  It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  would  be 
the  case,  and  that  was  the  purpose  I  had  in  view  in  making  my 
statement. 

Senator  Cullom.  Are  you  connected  with  any  railroads? 

Mr.  Garrison.  I  have  no  official  position  with  any  railroads.  I  am 
a  director  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway. 

Senator  CnxxoM.  You  are  more  connected  with  merchandising 
operations? 

Mr.  Gabribon.  With  mining  coal  in  the  Murphysboro  district  in 
Illinois. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  do  not  find  any  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the 
railroads,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Gabrison.  As  I  stated  before  you  came  in,  Senator,  we  think 
the  rates  at  the  present  time  are  fair. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  say  that  ypu  are  not  an  officer  of  any  rail- 
road, but  diat  you  are  a  director  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  Are  you  a 
stockholder? 

Mr.  Garrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlandb.  Are  you  largely  interested  in  railroads  or  rail- 
road securities? 

Mr.  Garrison.  My  holding  of  railroad  securities  is  less  than 
$20,000,  and  in  manufacturing  and  other  enterprises  about  $100,000 
to  $500,000. 

Senator  Newlandb.  So  that  your  interest  in  shipments  far  out- 
wei^hsvour  interest  as  a  railway  investor  ? 

!!&.  Garrison.  Far  outweighs  it;  yes. 

Smator  Newlands.  Your  familiarity  is  with  the  rates  of  freight 
onooaLisit? 

Mr.  Garrison.  Mostly. 

Senator  Newlands.  Where  do  you  ship  your  coal? 

Ifr.  Garrison.  To  the  territory  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans,  and  to 
intermediate  points  as  well  as  to  that  point;  and  to  the  north  to  St 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  some  into  tne  Dakotas,  no  large  amounts, 
bat  we  ship  some  mto  the  Dakotas,  and  to  Nebraska  also. 

Senator  Newijinds.  Do  you  find  that  the  rates  on  your  coal  differ 
very  largely,  for  the  same  distance,  according  to  the  direction  it  takes  ? 

Mr.  Garrison.  You  now  refer  to  interstate  business  purely? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrison.  We  have  more  favorable  rates  for  most  points  for 
interstate  business  than  for  State  business,  somewhat  more  favorable. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  find  that  the  rate,  for  instance,  for  the 
same  distance  south  is  less  than  it  is  for  the  same  distance  west? 
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Mr.  Garrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  much  difference? 

Mr.  Garrison.  I  should  say  offhand  probably  33i  per  cent;  that 
may  not  be  exactly  accurate. 

Senator  Newlands.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Garrison.  To  the  south  we  have  competition  at  New  Orleans 
by  water  from  Pittsburff,  and  so  we  are  obliged  to  obtain  rates  from 
the  railroads  that  will  let  us  meet  that  competition.  In  fact,  all  of 
our  business  is  based  on  competitive  conditions. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  is  your  rate  per  ton  to  New  Orleans! 

Mr.  Garrison.  About  $2  a  ton  to  New  Orleans. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  many  miles  is  that? 

Mr.  Garrison.  About  800  miles. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  it  a  distance  rate? 

Mr.  Garrison.  No.  I  was  figuring  to  see  about  what  it  was  per 
ton  per  mile.     I  thought  that  was  your  question. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  would  the  rate  be  for  800  miles  tc  the 
west? 

Mr.  Garrison.  We  have  never  shipped  that  far  to  the  west 
Therefore  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  presume  the  rate  would  diminish  very 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Garrison.  Yes,  sir;  the  Colorado  properties  would  take  care 
of  that  business. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  to  preferences  and  rebates,  have  you  had 
any  familiarity  with  that  question? 

The  Chairman.  T  think  he  has  answered  that 

Mr.  Garrison.  My  answer  was  that  for  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
or  since  the  Elkins  law  was  passed,  I  know  of  no  rebates  whatever. 

Senator  Newlands.  They  were  very  frequent  before  that,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Garrison.  Prior  to  that  I  heard  from  parties  that  they  had 
had  rebates. 

Senator  Newlands.  Did  all  the  shippers  seek  to  get  them? 

Mr.  Garrison,  t  rather  think  they  did.  I  think  they  tried  to  get 
the  best  rates  they  could,  either  in  the  way  of  low  rates  or  rebates. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  order  to  get  some  advantage  over  their  com- 
petitors the  shippers  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  rebates? 

Mr.  Garrison.  I  think  not  I  think  they  would  take  diem  on  all 
occasions. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  urge  it? 

Mr.  Garrison.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  would  urge  it 

Senator  Newlakds.  IIow  were  those  rebates  paid? 

Mr.  Garrison.  I  want  to  say  that  personally  I  have  never  had  any 
rebates,  and  so  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  know  what  system  prevailed?  The 
reason  I  ask  is  because  I  want  to  know  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  that  system  to  be  renewed. 

Mr.  Garrison.  I  want  to  answer  the  question.  I  have  understood 
it  was  by  payment  of  cash  instead  of  checks. 

Senator  Newlands.  Cash  paid  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Garrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  A  return  of  the  money! 

Mr.  Garrison.  A  return  of  the  money. 
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Senator  NswukKDS.  Assume  that  a  great  railroad  system  were  con- 
trolled by  the  men  who  are  interested  with  you  in  coal  mines.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  system  that  could  be  devised  that  would  prevent 
you,  as  shippers,  from  getting  an  advantage  in  the  service  of  that 
road  if  you  wanted  to  get  the  advantage? 

Mr.  Garrison.  As  I  understand  your  question,  it  refers  to  the  fact 
of  the  coal  company  bein^  jointly  interested  with  the  railroad  ? 

Senator  Newlandb.  Tes.  Suppose  the  producer  and  carrier  are 
one,  though,  of  course,  their  interc^  are  repre^nted  by  different  cor- 

S orations.  Can  any  system  be  devised  that  would  prevent  the  pro- 
ucer  from  getting  an  advantage  if  he  wanted  to  secure  it? 

Mr.  Garrison.  As  I  am  not  fullv  up  in  railroad  accounts  or  their 
syst^n  of  keeping  accounts,  it  would  be  a  difficult  Question  for  me  to 
answer.  I  should  suppose  that  some  system  could  be  devised,  by  in- 
vestigation of  the  companies'  accoimts  and  of  the  coal  companies' 
accounts. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  observe  that  most  of  the  railroad  men  who 
have  been  here  before  the  committee  have  referred  to  this  matter  of 
rebates  and  discriminations  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  as  a  thing 
that  could  not  possibly  revive  under  the  existing  law,  while  others  in- 
timate that  constant  vigilance  is  required;  that  these  rebates  and 
preferences  take  varying  forms  all  tho  time,  and  that  when  one  form 
IS  condemned  another  is  invented.  One  gi*eat  railroad  operator,  Mr. 
Hill,  stated  that  the  rule  on  his  road  was  that  no  official  of  the  road 
should  be  interested  in  production  anywhere  along  the  line;  and  he 
intimated  also  that  it  would  be  impossible,  whatever  the  law  might 
be,  where  the  producer  and  the  carrier  were  practically  one,  to  prevent 
that  producer  from  getting  an  advantage  over  his  competitors.  I 
wanted  your  own  experience  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Garrison.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  no  interest  in  railroad 
property,  except  the  very  small  interest  I  have  as  a  stockholder  in 
the  Missouri  [Pacific;  but  where  the  coal  interests  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  ralroad  carrying  that  coal,  it  seems  to 
me  than  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  railroad  would  disclose 
all  the  facts. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  thorough 
supervision,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  of  the  books  of  the  rail- 
road, would  it  not? 

Mr.  Garrison.  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  right, 
where  a  question  of  that  kind  is  raised,  to  come  in  and  look  at  the 
books. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  right  to  make  a  thorough  examination. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused,  Mr.  Garrison,  with  the  thanks 
of  the  committee. 
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8TATEMBHT  OF  MB.  A.  K.  AIKEV. 

The  Chaibmak.  Please  state  your  name  and  residence. 

Mr.  Aiken.  My  name  is  A.  M.  Aiken;  my  residence  is  Danville. 
Va. 

I  am  authorized  to  appear  before  the  committee,  and  to  present  a 
statement  of  railroad  conditions  in  the  city  of  Danville.  I  nave  that 
statement  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  and^  with  the  permission  of  the 
committee,  I  would  like  to  read  it    It  will  take  but  a  few  minutes. 

Senator  Kbak.  On  what  road  is  Danville? 

Mr.  AiKEK.  On  the  Southern  Railway. 

Senator  Kban.  Have  you  no  other  railroad  facilities! 

Mr.  AiKEK.  None  except  that  and  its  connectioa^;  this  petition 
refers  to  interstate  commerce. 

Senator  Clafp.  Did  you  intend  to  comment  upon  the  contents  of 
the  petition? 

MX.  Aiken.  I  think  I  should  be  entitled  to  comment  upon  the  con- 
tents, sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  petition  in  your  hand? 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  have  it  before  me. 

Senator  Cullom.  Is  it  simed  by  yourself,  op  by  other  people! 

Mr.  Aiken.  It  is  signed  T)y  the  city  of  Danville,  and  presented  by 
authoiitjr  of  the  city  of  Danville. 

The  Chaihman.  By  the  city  authorities? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  complaint  about  rates? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Yes,  sir;  as  to  rate  conditions  in  that  cii^. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  you  can  make  that  petition  a  part  of 
your  remarks,  and  then  say,  aside  from  that,  whatever  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Aiken.  That  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

Senator  Clapp.  Unless  you  want  to  comment  upon  it,  I  do  not  see 
that  it  is  necessary  to  read  it 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  should  like  to  have  permission  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  it  oef ore  us  to-morrow. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  long  is  it? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Only  a  few  pages;  it  will  not  take  more  than  ten  min- 
utes to  read  it 

Senator  Cullom.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Aiken  be  allowed  to  read  it 

Mr.  A^en  read  the  petition,  as  follows: 

DANniXB,  Va.,  Apra  15,  1905. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

The  petition  of  the  city  of  Danville  respectfully  represents  that  it  is  situated 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  Pittsylvania  County,  on  the  Dan 
River,  at  a  point  on  the  Southern  Railroad  where  the  different  branches  of 
that  common  carrier — ^from  Alexandria  to  the  north,  Richmond  to  the  north- 
east, Norfolk  to  the  east,  and  the  line  from  the  South  and  West — ^unite,  and 
has  a  population  of  18,000  or  20,000  inhabitants  and  numerous  manufactories 
and  mercantile  enterprises,  besides  being  a  large  market  for  the  sale  of  leaf 
tobacco.  That  its  principal  commercial  rivals  are  the  cities  of  Lynchburg  and 
Richmond,  Va.,  the  former  65  miles  to  the  north  and  the  latter  140  miles  to  the 
northeast  of  Danville. 

Prior  to  the  year  1886  petitioner  enjoyed  equal  freight-rate  advantages  with 
the  said  cities  of  Lynchburg  and  Richmond  through  the  competition  of  the  rail- 
road nmning  north  from  Danville  to  Alexandria,  known  as  the  Vli^inia  Mid- 
land Railroad,  but  in  that  year  the  Southern  Railroad  Company,  then  known 
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as  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  purchased  the  Virginia  Midland  and 
derived  petitioner  of  the  competing  line  and  of  its  equal  freight-rate  advan- 
tages. 

That  In  the  year  1890  petitioner,  to  obtain  another  competing  line  of  railroad, 
sabscribed  a  large  sum  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Norfolk  to  Dan- 
yille,  which  road  ¥ras  built,  but  after  operation  for  a  few  years  as  an  Inde- 
pendent line  it  was  purchased  by  the  said  Southern  Railroad  Gompany,  and 
since  said  purchase  the  petitioner,  the  city  of  Danville,  has  had  no  competing 
line  of  railroad,  but  in  the  matter  of  freight  and  passenger  rates  has  been 
entirely  subject  to  the  will  and  mercy  of  said  Southern  Railroad  Company. 

That  the  said  Southern  Railroad  Ck>mpany,  and  its  connecting  railways  and 
steamship  lines  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  have  by  an  agreement  between 
them  established  in  the  State  of  Virginia  certain  favored  points  to  which  they 
deliver  commodities  transported  by  them  from  the  several  States  for  less  rate 
of  transportation  than  they  demand  and  receive  for  the  transportation  of  simi- 
lar commodities  under  similar  conditions  to  other  points  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  haul  and  distance  to  said  other  points  being  shorter  than  to  the 
favored  points,  by  which  the  said  lines  of  railway  and  steamship  lines  give 
undue  preference  and  advantage  to  the  persons  and  localities  at  said  favored 
points.  Two  of  these  favored  points  are  the  said  cities  of  Lynchburg  and 
Richmond;  and  petitioner,  the  city  of  Danville,  and  the  said  two  cities  have 
been  for  many  years  active  competitors  for  trade  in  the  same  territory;  and 
the  territory  from  which  petitioner,  by  reason  of  its  natural  and  superior  loca- 
tion in  the  totmcco-growing  region  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  has  for  more 
than  one-half  a-  century  drawn  its  patronage  and  trade  support 

Petitioner  states  that  the  said  Southern  Railroad  and  its  waterway  connec- 
tions between  Norfolk  and  the  various  cities  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  have  established  and  put  in  force  rates  of  transportation  by  which  com- 
modities and  merchandise  are  transported  by  them  from  said  northern  and 
eastern  points  by  way  of  Norfolk  and  Pinners  Point  through  the  city  of  Dan- 
ville and  delivered  for  less  rates  of  transportation  than  similar  commoditleB 
and  merchandise  from  the  same  point  over  the  same  route  are  transported  and 
delivered  in  the  city  of  Danville. 

To  illustrate  the  excessive  rate  of  discrimination  against  the  city  of  Danville 
petitioner  will  state  that  the  said  carriers  classify  freight  for  transportation, 
and  on  class  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  class  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  H,  from  Boston  and 
Providence  via  Norfolk  over  the  said  railroad  through  Danville  to  Lynchburg, 
the  long  haul,  the  rate  is,  respectively,  54  cents,  47  cents,  88  cents,  26  cents,  22 
cents,  18  cents,  18  cents,  22  cents,  18  cents,  22  cents,  86  cents,  25  cents,  45  cents, 
and  18  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  On  the  same  classes  from  the  same  point  to 
Danville,  the  short  haul,  the  rate  is  75  cents,  68  cents,  52  cents,  88  cents,  84 
cents,  29  cents,  29  cents,  32  cents,  29  cents,  27  cents,  34  cents,  56  cents,  88  cents, 
71  cents,  and  26  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  making  a  discrimination  against 
Danville  and  in  favor  of  Lynchburg  of  31  per  cent,  84  per  cent,  87  per  cent,  52 
per  cent,  54  per  cent,  61  per  cent,  68  per  cent,  45  per  cent,  61  per  cent,  50  per 
cent,  56  per  cent,  and  44  per  cent  per  hundredweight  on  the  respective  classes. 
From  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  over  the  same  route  substan- 
tially the  same  rate  of  discrimination  is  made  against  Danville  and  in  favor  of 
Lynchburg  on  the  different  classes  of  freight 

Corresponding  rates  of  discrimination  are  also  enforced  against  the  city  of 
Danville  and  in  favor  of  the  cities  of  Lynchburg  and  Richmond  on  all  property 
transported  by  the  said  Southern  Railroad  and  its  connections  from  points  south 
and  west  of  Virginia,  the  property  being  carried  by  said  railroad  through  the 
city  of  Danville,  the  short  haul,  to  the  said  favored  cities,  the  long  haul. 
Whenever  merchandise  destined  for  Danville  from  points  In  the  West  and 
Northwest  over  carriers  connecting  with  the  said  Southern  Railroad  at  Lynch- 
burg reaches  Lynchburg,  the  said  Southern  Railroad  takes  advantage  of  the 
car^rlng  monopoly  it  has  over  property  going  to  Danville  and  adds  on  most  un- 
reasonable rates  from  Lynchburg  to  Danville.  For  example,  the  rate  on  pork 
and  bacon  from  Chicago  to  Lynchburg  is  27  cents  per  hundredweight  to  Dan- 
ville 40  cents  per  hundredweight  The  Southern  Railroad  charges  13  cents  per 
hundredweight  for  hauling  65  miles  that  which  other  roads  charge  27  cents  for 
hauling  over  1,000  miles.  The  rate  on  refined  sirup  from  Chicago  to  Lynch- 
burg is  27  cents  per  hundredweight  to  Danville  43  cents  per  hundredweight 
The  Southern  Railroad  charges  16  cents  per  hundredweight  for  hauling  65  miles 
for  what  other  roads  haul  over  1,000  miles  for  27  cents  per  hundredweight  A 
carload  of  mat^^hfti  is  shipped  from  Detroit  to  Lynchburg  for  24^  cents  per 
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bundredweight  Danville  is  charged  at  47i  cents  per  hundredweight  The 
Soothern  Railroad  charges  28  cents  for  hauling  65  miles  what  other  roads  haal 
600  miles  for  24  cents.  On  all  other  commodities,  including  grain,  flour,  ship- 
stuff,  and  other  staple  necessities  purchased  by  Danville  merchants  in  the  West, 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  Southern  Railroad  the  same  unreasonable  and  oppres- 
sive rates  of  freight  are  enforced  against  them.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  peti- 
tioner, the  city  of  Danville,  and  its  inhabitants  are  hedged  on  every  side  by  the 
discriminating  and  unreasonable  freight  rates  imposed  by  the  said  Southern 
Railroad  Company  and  are  absolutely  barred  from  the  privilege  of  competing 
with  their  commercial  rivals  for  the  trade  of  the  public. 

Petitioner  further  shows  that  several  years  ago  it  presented  its  petition  and 
complaint,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  wrongs  herein  stated,  to  ttie  Interstate 
Conmierce  Commission,  and  after  a  hearing  upon  evidence  the  Commission 
decided  that  the  rates  put  in  force  against  the  city  of  Danville  should  cease, 
and  at  the  same  time  prescribed  what  It  considered  a  reasonable  rate  to  Dan- 
ville ;  but  said  Commission  not  having  power  to  enforce  its  order  the  said  South 
em  Railroad  did  not  obey  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  continued  to  demand  and 
receive  from  petitioner  and  its  inhabitants  the  discriminating  and  unreasonable 
rates  complained  of.  Petitioner  begs  to  refer  to  the  record  of  the  case  of  the 
city  of  Danville  against  the  Southern  Railroad  Company,  recorded  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  interstate-commerce  cases,  in  supi)ort  of  the  allegations  of  this 
petition.  And  petitioner  further  avers  that  the  rates  in  force  then  are  in  force 
now  against  the  city  of  Danville  and  Its  inhabitants.  The  rate  from  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  other  northern  markets  via  Norfolk  over  the  water  and 
railway  lines  of  the  Southern  Railroad  through  Danville  to  Lynchburg,  the 
long  haul,  on  sugar  is  21  i  cents  per  hundredweight,  while  the  rate  over  the  same 
route  to  Danville,  the  short  haul,  is  20^  cents  per  hundredweight  On  leather 
over  the  said  route  to  Lynchburg  the  rate  is  47  cents  per  hundredweight,  and 
to  Danville  64  cents  per  hundredweight  On  coffee  over  the  same  route  to 
Lynchburg  the  rate  is  25  cents  per  hundredweight,  and  to  Danville  36  cents  per 
hundredweight.  On  hardware  over  the  same  route  to  Lynchburg  the  rate  Is  47 
cents  per  hundredweight,  and  to  Danville  62  cents  per  hundredweight 

That  from  New  Orleans  over  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Railroad  through 
Danville  to  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  the  rate  on  molasses  Is  26  cents,  sugar  32 
cents,  coffee  40  cents,  rice  32  cents,  and  on  the  same  articles  to  Danville  37  cents, 
63  cents,  43  cents,  and  51  cents. 

That  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  rate  on  furniture  to  Lynchburg  is  34  cents  i)er 
hundredweight,  and  to  Danville  64  cents  per  bundredweight 

That  on  grain  from  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  over  the  said  line  through  Dan- 
ville to  Lynchburg  the  rate  is  12  cents  per  hundredweight,  and  to  Danville  21 
cents  per  hundredweight;  on  flour  12  cents  per  hundredweight  to  Lynchburg, 
and  24  cents  per  hundredweight  to  Danville ;  on  meat  and  lard  to  Lynchburg  15 
cents  per  hundredweight,  and  to  Danville  27  cents.  And  that  from  every  point 
in  the  South  and  West  and  on  all  commodities  the  rate  of  discrimination  Is  of 
similar  proportion  against  the  city  of  Danville. 

Besides  the  cities  of  Lynchburg  and  Richmond,  with  which  Danville  has 
traded  in  competition  for  over  fifty  years,  the  said  Southern  Railroad  has  begun 
to  discriminate  against  Danville  in  favor  of  two  small  towns  of  not  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  population  of  Danville — the  towns  of  Martinsville,  40  miles  to 
the  west,  and  South  Boston,  30  miles  to  the  east,  where  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railroad  competes  with  the  Southern— and  said  Southern  Railroad  is  now  trans- 
porting commodities  through  Danville  to  both  of  those  points  at  a  less  rate  of 
freight  than  to  Danville. 

Petitioner  in  conclusion  states  that  the  wrongs  and  injuries  complained  of  by  ^ 
which  these  favored  cities,  its  nearest  commercial  rivals  trading  in  the  same* 
territory  to  which  Danville  looks  for  trade,  are  given  an  unjust  advantage  of  the 
latter,  have  been  going  on  for  eighteen  years  and  until  the  consequence  is  becom- 
ing disastrous  to  Danville.  It  is  depriving  it  of  its  trade,  cutting  down  its 
population,  increasing  the  cost  of  living  to  its  people,  diminishing  the  value 
of  its  real  estate,  and  increasing  the  burden  of  taxation  on  its  citizens,  in  order 
to  meet  the  interest  on  its  corporate  debt  and  the  expense  of  Its  municipal  gov- 
ernment Petitioner  asserts  that  new  business  enterprises  and  capitalists  seek- 
ing investments  will  not  come  to  the  city  of  Danville  on  account  of  the  freight 
discrimination  against  It  and  that  extensive  enterprises  have  refused  to  come 
and  have  gone  elsewhere  for  that  reason. 

Pettioner  is  advised  that  railroads  are  public  highways,  and  the  fundamental 
cnaracteristic  of  public  highways  is  the  right  of  all  persons  to  use  them  upon 
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equal  terma  For  railroads  to  deny  this  equality  Is  a  misuser  of  tbelr  fran- 
cblses,  and  to  permit  them  to  build  up  one  city  or  community  at  the  expense  of 
another,  or  to  oppress  the  inhabitants  of  one  conmiunity  with  burdens  in  order 
that  favors  may  be  bestowed  upon  others,  is,  It  Is  respectfully  submitted,  an 
indefensible  act  of  government 

This  petitioner  therefore  prays  that  the  Interstate-conmierce  act  may  be  so 
amended  as  to  prohibit  such  undue  advantages  as  are  given  the  said  favored 
cities  over  the  city  of  Danville,  and  as  to  allow  the  Interstate  Commerce  CJom- 
mlssioii  not  only  to  decide  what  are  discriminating  and  unreasonable  rates  on 
freight,  but  to  prescribe  and  fix  rates,  and  to  enforce  its  orders  and  Judgments 
when  they  are  made. 

And  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  eta 

CiTT  OF  Danville,  Va., 
By  B.  L.  Swain, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Danville. 

W.   P.  HODNETT, 

FreMdent  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Da/nvUle, 

The  Chairman.  Your  city  complains  of  discriminations,  and  I 
think  a  niiraber  of  such  complaints  have  been  considered  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  AiKKN.  This  petition  states  that  we  have  gone  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  Chairman.   With  what  result? 

Mr.  AiKKN.  That  we  can  not  get  relief. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  to  the  courts  or  to  the  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Aiken.  As  that  petition  recites,  the  Commission  directed  that 
those  discriminating  rates  should  cease. 

The  Chairman.   Then  what  followed? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Then  the  railroads  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  the 
Commission  did  not  have  power  to  enforce  its  order. 

Senator  DoiiLivER,  The  Commission  has  power  to  enforce  its  order 
that  certain  discriminations  shall  cease. 

Mr.  Atken.  The  railroads  are  not  bound  under  that  order  to 
olw  it. 

Senator  Dolljvbr.  While  the  railroads  are  not  bound  to  obey  an 
order  prescribing  a  future  rate,  yet,  as  I  understand,  it  is  within  the 
lepil  power  of  the  Commission  now  to  order  that  a  certain  discrimi- 
nation shall  cease.  In  other  words,  the  Conmiission  can  adjudge  the 
existing  rates  mireasonable,  and  when  the  case  of  discrimmation  is 
made,  can  order  that  the  discrimination  should  cease. 

Mr.  Ajekisn.  My  understanding.  Senator,  is  that  the  railroads  are 
not  bound  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Commission,  and  they  do  not. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  is,  where  the  courts  are  prescribing  rates 
to  take  effect  in  the  future? 

Mr.  AiKBN.  That  was  the  order  made  in  this  case. 

Senator  Clapp.  Senator  Dolliver,  are  not  you  and  the  witness  get- 
ting confused?  Of  course  the  railroad  is  not  bound  to  obey  the 
orcfer,  and  if  it  does  not  obey  the  order,  then  the  Conmiission  brings 
a  suit  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Aiken.  That  was  done  in  this  case. 

Senator  Clapp.  Then,  if  the  court  sustains  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  company  is  bound  to  obey  if  the  order  prohibits  the 
continuance  of  the  given  rate. 

Mr.  Aiken.  The  case  was  not  taken  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Dnited  States. 
The  Chairman.  To  what  court  did  it  got 
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Mr.  Aiken.  It  went  first  to  the  district  court  and  then  to  the  inter- 
mediate court  of  appeals,  and  both  of  those  courts  reversed  the  order 
of  the  Commission.  The  substance  of  the  order  of  the  court,  so  &r 
as  it  went,  was  that  this  was  not  an  unreasonable  discrimination. 

Senator  DoLLivER.  Do  you  remember  upon  what  groimd  they  based 
that? 

Mr.  Aiken.  The  conclusion  was  that  the  rates  were  too  low  to 
Lynchburg,  but  not  too  high  to  Danville. 

Senator  Cullom.  There  is  competition  between  Lynchburg  and 
Danville? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Was  there  any  competition  at  Danville  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Aiken.  If  you  will  carefully  peruse  this  petition.  Senator, 
you  will  find  that  the  competition  at  Danville  was  twice  suspended, 
nrst  in  1886,  when  there  was  competition  with  the  Virgima  Mid- 
land, running  from  Danville  to  Washington  City,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Richmond  and  Danville;  and  then,  a^ain,  the  road 
was  purchased  by  the  competing  line.  This  is  stated  in  the  petition. 
Several  years  afterwards  Danville  contributed  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  build  another  competing  line  from  Norfolk  to  Danville, 
but  upon  the  institution  of  this  litigation  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  Southern  Railway  Company  bought  up  that 
competitor  and  removed  competition. 

Senator  Newiands.  Bought  up  the  competing  line?    ' 

Mr.  Aiken.  Bought  up  uie  competing  line. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  Have  ^ou  ever  b^n  able  to  get  at  the  motive 
of  the  road  for  killing  DanvoUe? 

Mr.  Aiken.  No,  sir;  only  that  they  wanted  a  monopoly  of  the 
freight  coming  through  Danville. 

The  Chairman.  The  court  decided  that  those  charges  were  not 
unreasonable,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  decision,  made  after  full  hearing,  was  evi- 
dently not  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Aiken.  The  Commission  informed  me  that  it  was  dismissed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Chairman.  The  appeal  was  dismissed? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Yes,  sir.  The  Department  did  not  think  the  city  of 
Danidlle  had  a  good  case,  but  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
wrong  still  exists. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  can  make  a  law  here  that  can 
correct  the  decision  of  tne  courts? 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  think,  when  such  a  condition  is  shown  to  exist,  the 
courts  ought  to  be  required  to  enjoin  the  wrong,  not  perpetuate  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  Commission  had  decided  against  you? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Then  we  would  have  appealed  to  the  courts. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  would  want  the  right  of  appeal,  but  you 
would  deny  the  railroad  the  right  of  appeal. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Commission  decided  your  way,  all  right 

Mr.  Aiken.  The  city  of  Danville  has  not  been  able  to  carry  on  the 
liti^tion  with  the  railroads. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Under  the  Elkins  law  we  have  a  provision  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  acting  through  the  ^terstate 
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Commerce  Commission,  could  carry  on  litigation  to  adjudicate  the 

Juestion  of  the  reasonableness  of  just  such  discrimination  as  you  have 
escribed.    Have  you  evei*  tried  that  ? 

Mr.  AiKEK.  Not  under  the  Elkins  law.  We  have  not  brought  anv 
litigation  since  the  Elkins  law  was  passed.  But  we  have  been  aa- 
vised  that  we  have  no  further  remedy  imder  that  than  we  had  under 
the  original  interstate-commerce  law. 

Senator  Newlakds.  As  I  understand,  imder  two  periods  you  had 
the  advantage  at  the  city  of  Danville  of  competition  between  two 
lines  of  railroad? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  in  both  cases  that  competition  was  ended 
by  a  consolidation  of  lines? 

Mr.  Aiken.  By  the  purchase  of  the  line  by  the  Southern  Railway 
Company. 

Senator  Newlandb.  And  then  the  rates  were  put  up  and  were 
higher  than  the  rates  to  other  points? 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  higher,  but  there  was 
that  difference  between  the  rate  to  Danville  and  the  rate  to  Lynch- 
burg. 

Senator  Newlandb.  The  other  points  were  given  less  rates,  though 
the  distance  was  greater  to  those  points? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  NEWiiANos.  What  effect  has  that  had  upon  the  growth  of 
Danville?    Has  it  diminished  in  population? 

Mr.  Aiken.  The  petition  recites  that  fact. 

Senator  Newlands.  Has  population  diminished  at  all  there? 

Mr.  Aiken.  The  population  is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  1886, 
but  that  is  due  principally  to  the  annexation  of  more  territory  to 
the  city  of  Danvdle.  The  city  of  Danville  proper  has  not  increased 
in  population  in  proportion  to  other  favored  cities  in  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  the  population  of  Danville  now? 

lifr.  Aiken,  ^mething  over  ITfiOO. 

Senator  Newlands.  When  was  the  last  consolidation  that  took  place 
with  the  Southern  Railway? 

M^.  Aiken.  In  1893  or  1894  they  purchased  the  Atlanta  and  Dan- 
ville road. 

Senator  Newlands.  Since  then  you  have  been  suffering  under  this 
discrimination? 

Mr.  Aiken.  We  have  had  no  competition  whatever  and  these  dis- 
criminations have  continued. 

Senator  Newlands.  When  that  consolidation  was  accomplished 
was  the  growth  of  the  city  checked? 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  think  it  was,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  If  the  rate  to  Danville  had  been  reduced  to  what 
the  Commission  said  it  should  be.  and  that  order  had  been  complied 
with,  what  would  you  have  done? 

Mr.  Aiken.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  reduce  that  rate. 
Our  contention  was  that  we  were  entitled  to  the  same  rates  that 
Lynchburg  took. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  What  roads  has  Lynchburg? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Lynchburg  has  the  Southern,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western. 
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Senator  Cullom.  And  what  has  Danville?  Theie  seem  to  have 
been  two  or  three  roads  there. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Danville  has  nothing  but  the  Southern.  This  petition 
recites  the  fact  that  it  had  other  roads  at  one  time,  but  they  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  Southern. 

Senator  CuLiiOM.  You  have  two  or  three  coal  lines,  but  they  are 
all  under  the  Southern? 

Mr.  Aiken.  All  under  the  one  road. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  upon  two  occasions  Danville  has  been  the 
victim  of  consolidation? 

Mr.  Aiken.  That  is  the  fact. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  consolidation,  I  presume,  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  other  points,  but  not  to  Danville? 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  do  not  think  it  has,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  the 
citv  I  represent 

Senator  Newlands.  Your  contention  would  compel,  would  it  not, 
the  making  of  distance  rates  throughout  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  think  it  would,  sir ;  either  that  or  a  rate  by  which 
cities  situated  as  Danville  and  Lynchburg  are  could  be  made  an 
exception  under  the  long  and  short  haul  provision.  They  are  situ- 
ated in  the  same  territory  and  they  have  been  contesting  for  trade 
in  that  same  territory  for  seventy-five  years  or  more. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  one  case,  as  I  understood  you,  Danville 
subsidized  a  road.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Aiken.  In  two  cases  the  Southern  Railway  Company  pur- 
chased the  competing  roads  running  into  Danville. 

Senator  Newlands.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  Danville 
had  paid  out  a  certain  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Yes,  sir;  to  build  both  competing  lines. 

Senator  Newlands.  Was  that  all  in  the  shape  of  a  subsidy  voted? 

Mr.  Aiken.  The  city  issued  its  bonds. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  the  purpose  of  that  was  to  promote  com- 
petition? 

Mr.  Aiken.  To  promote  competition,  and  more  th^n  one-third  of 
the  public  debt  of  Danville  to-day  consists  of  the  obligations  the  city 
incurred  in  the  issue  of  bonds  to  build  those  very  roads.  Danville 
is  paying  interest  on  those  bonds  at  the  present  time  that  were  issued 
to  build  these  roads. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  that  competition  has  been  entirely  ended 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  very  road  that  Danville  helped  to  build, 
its  consolidation  with  the  Southern? 

Mr.  Aiken.  That  is  the  situation. 

Senator  Doi.Lm^R.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  rates  were 
increased  after  consolidation? 

Mr.  Aiken.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  rates  were  probably  lower  than  the  rates 
toother  places? 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  believe  they  were  at  the  first  consolidation ;  that  is 
the  opinion  of  merchants  who  have  given  testimony  in  the  case,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  case  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  but  immediately  after  the  absorption  of  the 
second  competing  line  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
raised,  though  I  am  informed  that  they  have  been  raised  recentljr. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  your  coal  rates? 
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Mr.  Atksh.  Very,  very  high,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  exact 
rates. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  suppose  the  water  transportation  to  Richmond 
is  not  in  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Aiken.  The  water  transportation  is  to  Norfolk.  That  would 
not  affect  Norfolk  any  more  than  it  would  Danville. 

Senator  Doluver.  Is  there  not  water  transportation  to  Richmond? 

Mr.  Atken.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  affects  it  to  some 
e2Ltent. 

Senator  CuUiOM.  All  this  difference  between  conditions  at  Lynch- 
burg and  at  Danville  results  from  the  fact  that  at  Lynchburg  there 
is  competition,  and  at  Danville  there  is  none? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  ground  upon  which  it  has  been 
put 

Senator  Cuixom.  The  other  lines  from  Danville  to  Richmond  and 
to  Norfolk  belong  to  the  same  company  that  owns  the  main  line  that 
runs  through  Danville,  so  that  the  difference  in  charges  is  the  result 
of  the  competition  in  one  case,  and  there  is  no  competition  in  the 
other? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Yes,  sir. 

BTATEMEHT  OF  MB.  ntVIHO  K.  BEAH. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bean,  please  state  your  name,  occupation,  and 
residence. 

Mr.  Bean.  My  name  is  Irving  M.  Bean;  I  live  in  Milwaukee;  I 
represent  the  Northwestern  Iron  Company  as  its  president. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  freight  does  it  ship  per  year? 

Mr.  Bean.  I  should  say  3,000  or  4,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  proceed  with  your  statement,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Bean.  The  business  of  the  Northwestern  Iron  Company  is 
making  pig  iron.  It  has  a  blast  furnace,  and  it  owns  an  iron-ore  mine 
near  the  furnace,  the  furnace  being  located  near  May ville. 

I  am  not  accurately  advised,  and  do  not  know  whether  it  is  accu- 
rately known  by  anvbody,  just  exactly  what  legislation  regarding 
the  transportation  of  freignt  is  imminent,  but  I  am  advised  that  the 
gentlemen  seeking  this  legislation  desire  that  a  Government  com- 
mission should  be  appointed  whose  duty  and  power  it  would  be  to 
establish  freight  rates  absolutely  all  over  the  country. 

If  that  be  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  reliable  ffuide  that  that 
eommission  could  have  in  establishing  its  rates  would  be  a  distance 
rate.  If  that  be  so^  it  would  very  materially  affect  my  own  per- 
sonal interests,  and  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  because  such  legis- 
lation would  be  adverse  to  mv  interests,  if,  indeed,  they  would  not 
very  seriously  imperil  them,  that  I  appear  before  you. 

I  do  not  desire  to  make  any  remarks  regarding  general  legislation. 
I  suppose  that  what  you  gentlemen  want  is  a  concrete  case,  and  I 
have  such  a  case  to  present. 

The  company  which  I  represent  owns  a  mine  of  iron  ore  of  large 
extent,  many  millions  of  tons,  but  it  is  not  of  a  high  grade ;  it  is 
not  hig^  in  metallic  iron,  and  it  contains  a  hiffh  percentage  of  phos- 
phorus. All  metallurgists  will  imderstand  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  make  a  merchantable  pig  iron  out  of  ore 
that  contains  a  high  percentage  of  phosphorus.    But  by  inter- 
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mingling  those  ores  with  the  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  and 
by  bringing  coke  from  Pennsylvania  to  smelt  those  ores,  this  larg[<5 
body  of  low-grade  ores  can  be  utilized.  They  could  not  be  utilized 
unless  low  rates  on  coke  from  the  South  and  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
low  rates  on  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  region,  could  be  in- 
stalled.   Those  rates  are  installed. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  Mayville  from  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  Bean.  Mayville  is  55  miles  from  Milwaukee. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  are  the  freight  rates  on  coal  t 

Mr.  Bean.  The  freight  rate  on  Conneflsville  coal  is  about  6  cents 
more  at  Mayville  than  at  Milwaukee. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  distance  from  Mayville  to  Connells- 
ville? 

Mr.  Bean.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be 
somewhere  about  500  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Bean.  My  interest  in  the  matter  is  this:  That  if  a  distance 
tariff  were  installed  by  the  Government  that  low  rate  would  not  pre- 
vail ;  that  if  the  Comi;nission  were  guided  solely  by  distance  and  con- 
sidered the  fact  that  the  rate  to  Muwaukee  was,  as  it  happens  to  be, 
$2.75,  and  it  diould  be  1  cent  a  ton  exactly  for  55  miles  farther,  or 
even  half  a  cent,  that  would  very  adversely  affect  the  interests  of  the 
Northwestern  Iron  Company. 

There  is  another  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  I  should  hope  that  no 
such  law  as  is  suggested  should  be  enacted,  and  that  is  oecause  it 
would  be  too  rigid.  My  experience  and  observation  teach  me  that 
freight  rates  should  be  elastic;  that  they  should  rise  and  fall  as  the 
prices  of  conamodities  rise  and  falL  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the 
railway  company  should  continue  the  same  rate  in  force  month  after 
month.    It  depends  upon  conditions. 

At  some  periods  of  the  year  they  might,  for  example,  have  a  large 
number  of  idle  cars.  Railway  companies  make  their  money  on  cars 
in  motion,  not  on  cars  at  rest.  Suppose  that  I  ishould  sell  in  Chicago 
quite  a  tonnage,  from  5,000  to  10,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  I  am  in  com- 
petition with  Ohio  and  the  South.  Suppose  I  go  to  the  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  or  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  say,  "  I  must  have 
a  lower  rate  than  the  published  tariff."  I  tell  them  why.  Now,  it 
may  be  that  at  that  very  time  they  have  an  oversupply  of  cars,  and 
that,  among  other  reasons,  may  induce  them  to  ffraiit  my  request 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  after  afl.  the  traffic  managers 
do  not  make  the  freight  rates  of  the  country.  It  is  the  business  uiat 
makes  the  freight  rates.  It  is  the  great  irresistible  current  of  trade 
that  makes  the  rate. 

The  objection  to  a  commission  sitting  in  the  city  of  Washington  is 
that  it  is  not  as  accessible  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  as  are 
the  traffic  managers. 

It  is  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  truly,  that  many  hardships  have 
been  imdergone  by  the  patrons  of  the  railroads.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  they  have  done  wrong.  If  they  have — if  they  have  violated  the 
law^ — I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  them  be  punished  the  same  as  any  other 
wrongdoers.  But  do  not  go  to  the  extent  of  imposing  upon  a  com- 
mission composed  of  men  who  are  not  as  expert  as  railway  men  are 
the  duty  of  establishing  rigid  rates  for  all  the  railways  of  the  country. 
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I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are  impatient,  and  I  will  not 
further  detain  you. 

Senator  CinxoM.  Do  you  think,  as  a  business  man,  that  Congress 
could  afford  to  pass  a  mileage  law  for  the  whole  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Newlands.  With  what  traffic  managers  do  you  come  in 
contact  when  you  want  to  adjust  rates  for  your  concern?  Where  is 
their  office  located? 

Mr.  Bean.  In  Chicago. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  deal  with  all  the  railroads  there^  do  you? 

Mr.  Bean.  Oh,  no;  not  with  all  of  tiiem.  Our  industry  is  located 
on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  any  other  compeutive  line  at  the  same 
place? 

Mr.  Bean.  Not  at  Majrville. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  your  entire  business  is  with  that  roadt 

Mr.  Bean.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  far  are  you  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  Bean.  One  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

Senator  Newlands.  When  you  want  to  make  rates  you  do  not  com- 
municate with  your  local  agent  there,  but  with  the  traffic  manager 
at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Bean.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  We  will  assume  that  there  is  a  Government 
coimnission  that  has  the  power,  upon  complaint,  to  revise  the  rates 
fixed  by  the  railroads  and  to  substitute  other  rates  for  them.  Would 
it  be  more  convenient  for  you  if  that  commission  were  located  at 
Chicago  or  at  Washington? 

Mr.  Bean.  At  Chicago. 

Senator  Newlands.  i  ou  would  want  it  as  convenient  as  the  present 
traffic  manager? 

Mr.  Bean.  Certainly. 

S^iator  Newlands.  Assume,  now.  that  we  do  give  this  power  to  an 
interstate  commerce  commission.^  In  your  judgment,  would  it  con- 
duce to  the  convenience  of  traffic  if  the  commission  were  divided  into 
dis^cts  and  a  certain  number  of  men  assigned  to  each  district,  so 
that  they  would  be  near  the  shippers? 

Mr.  Bean.  Certainly ;  certainly. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  tmnk  it  would  be  more  convenient? 

Mr.  Bean.  Certainly  I  do. 

Senator  NewIands.  Your  idea  is  that  the  Government,  if  it  does 
enter  upon  this  system,  should  pursue  substantially  the  same  system 
that  the  railroad  itself  does? 

Mr.  Bean.  Surely. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  that  the  power  of  revision  should  be  very 
near  to  the  power  of  originally  making  the  rate?     Is  that  your  idea? 

Mr,  Bean.  Business  transactions,  Senator,  are  done  very  rapidly 
nowadays,  in  this  strenuous  age,  and  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  proper 
authorities  and  determine  the  matter  quickly. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Wfr.  Bean.  And  for  that  reason,  of  course,  it  would  be  better. 
Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  find,  in  your  business,  that  changes  in 
Ihe  rates  are  frequently  made? 
Mr.  Bean.  No,  sir. 
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•Senator  Newlands.  Have  not  your  rates  been  pretty  unvarying  for 
the  last  three  or  four  or  five  years? 

Mr.  Bean.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  not  that  so  with  most  shippers! 

Mr.  Bean.  I  would  not  undertake  to  speak  for  other  shippers. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whilst  you  contend 
for  elasticity,  the  fact  is  that  there  has  been  a  rigid  rate  for  years, 
so  far  as  your  property  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Bean.  It  has  not  been  absolutely  ri^d.  There  have  been  some 
changes,  though  not  many,  in  my  particuLu*  business. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  do  you  think  that  other  businesses  might 
require  greater  variations  in  rates  from  time  to  time!  Do  you  not 
thmk  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  of  this  necessity  for  chang- 
ing according  to  conditions?  Are  the  rates  of  the  country  in  such  an 
elastic  state  mat  they  are  being  constantly  changed  with  reference  to 
all  occupations? 

Mr.  Sean.  They  are  very  frequently  changed,  I  think,  Senator. 
Take  the  case  that  I  instanced,  where  there  is  a  very  large  consumer 
of  iron,  like  the  International  Harvester  Company,  or  some  great 
establishment  of  that  kind,  the  market  for  a  large  tonnage  of  iron. 
Every  manufacturer  is  after  it,  and  he  is  trying  to  persuade  the  traffic 
manager  to  reduce  the  rates,  and  sometimes  he  succeeds.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded. I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  traffic  managers  in  all  respects.  I  think  that  they 
have  been  pretty  hard  upon  me  in  many  instances.  But  as  between 
the  two  evils,  if  they  must  be  so  called,  I  would  prefer  to  have  the 
making  of  freight  rates  rest  with  the  railway  companies  ratJier  than 
with  a  Government  commission. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  but  if  j^ou  could  have  a  i^stem,  now,  of 
Government  control  under  which,  side  by  side  with  the  traffic  man- 
ager who  fixed  your  rates,  there  would  be  a  Government  official  to 
wnom  you  could  appeal  in  case  you  were  dissatisfied  with  the  action 
of  the  railroad,  would  you  not  regard  that  as  rather  adding  to  the 
advantage  of  your  business  than  as  taking  away  from  it? 

Mr.  Bean.  That  would  relieve  it  of  some  objections  I  think.  Senator. 

Senator  Newtlands.  Yes;  if  the  power  of  revision  were  near  to  the 
shippers  it  would  relieve  them  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  It  would  be  better  so  than  to  have  a  stationary  commis- 
sion here  in  the  city  of  Washington,  far  distant  from  where  my  busi- 
ness is  and  the  buisness  of  most  manufacturers. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  that  is  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  excused,  Mr.  Bean* 

STATEMSHT  OF  MB.  FBANK  8L0S80V. 

Mr.  Slosson.  My  name  is  Frank  Slosson.  I  am  a  resident  of 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  representing  the  Bayne  Wagon  Company  and  the 
Chicago-Kenosha  Hosiery  Company. 

Kenosha  is  a  local  station  on  the  Northwestern  Railroad.  I  have 
been  in  business  in  Kenosha,  in  these  industries,  for  over  thirty  years. 
The  business  of  the  Bayne  Wagon  Company  means  the  shipment  out 
of  from  nine  to  eleven  hundred  cars  a  year,  and  the  receipt  of  some- 
thing like  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred.  The  business  of  the  hosiery 
company  means  the  shipment  out  of  manufactured  product  of  about 
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8,000,000  pounds  and  the  shipment  in  of  considerably  more  than 
that 

We  do  business  solely  with  the  Northwestern  road,  being  locaL 
We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  continuing  our  business  with  the  North- 
western road  without  governmental  interference  of  any  kind,  being 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  treatment  we  have  had. 

The  town  of  Kenosha,  since  I  have  known  it,  has  grown  from  about 
4,000  people  to  about  17,000,  and  has  been  strictly  locaL  We  have  no 
complaints  to  make,  and  wish  to  be  let  alone. 

8TATEMEHT  OP  B.  0.  FUIKVIJIE,  ESQ. 

The  Acrcmo  Chaibman  (Senator  Guixok).  Where  do  you  reside, 
Mr.  Finkvine? 

Mr.  FiNKViNE.  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Acting  Chatkman.  What  is  your  business,  or  avocation  ? 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  I  am  engaged  or  interested  in  the  retail  lumber  and 
ooal  business  and  the  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Iowa. 

The  AoTiNO  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  and  give  your  views 
about  this  subject  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Finkvinb.  We  have  about  sixty  lumber  yards  scattered  over 
western  Iowa,  on  the  Northwestern,  the  Milwaukee,  the  Bock  Island, 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  the  Illinois  Central  roads. 
We  ship  to  these  yards  about  6,000  cars  a  year.  I  am  interested  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  business  at  Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  and  Cedar 
Bapids;  and  we  ship  in  groceries  to  these  tovms  about  3,500  to  4,000 
cars  a  year. 

Our  Dusiness  to-day  is  very  satisfactory.  We  have  no  complaint 
to  make.  Our  treatment  by  the  railroads  is  all  that  we  could  desire. 
We  are  getting  no  rebates,  no  favors  in  any  way.  We  are  doing  our 
business  under  the  printed  tariff;  and  all  we  want  is  to  continue  to 
do  so.  We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  allowing  the  railroads  to  make 
the  rates  for  us,  rather  than  to  have  a  commission  make  them;  and 
we  believe  that  the  railroads  understand  their  business  and  ours,  are 
nearer  to  the  shippers,  and  have  our  interest  better  at  stake  than  anv 
conmiission  can  or  could  have  in  years  to  come,  if  ever.  And  inasmuch 
as  we  have  prospered  and  are  prospering  both  in  our  wholesale  and 
in  our  retail  busmess,  and  our  farmers  are  prospering,  imder  the  law 
and  under  the  railroad  management,  we  believe  it  wifl  be  a  great  deal 
better  for  us  to  continue  in  mis  way  than  to  have  anv  change.  We 
believe  that  any  change  that  could  be  made  or  would  be  made  would 
be  detrimental.  For  that  reason  we  would  like  to  have  the  railroads 
make  their  own  rates.  We  would  like  to  work  under  the  interstate- 
ccmunerce  act;  we  want  every  tariff  printed,  open  alike  to  us  and  to 
everyone  else. 

In  the  twenty-odd  years  that  we  have  been  in  business  there  has 
been  a  reduction  on  almost  every  article  in  and  out  of  our  State. 
The  rates  on  lumber  have  been  reduced ;  the  rates  on  coal  have  been 
reduced;  the  rates  on  groceries  in  the  State  have  been  reduced,  and 
the  rates  on  grain  from  the  State  out  have  been  reduced.  Our  State 
is  prosperous;  our  manufacturers,  our  jobbers,  our  retailers,  and  our 
miners  are  all  prosperous;  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  railroads 
continue  as  tliey  are  now. 

Senator  Dollivir.  Mr.  Finkvine,  what  is  the  central  market  from 
whidi  you  introduoe  lumber  into  Iowa  t 
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Mr.  FiNKYiNE.  We  introduce  lumber  from  the  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  Our  lumber  heretofore  has  principally  come  from  the 
North.  We  are  shipping  a  large  quantity  of  lumbeur  to-day  from  the 
West,  and  a  little  m)m  the  East 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  jou  mean  from  the  Puget  Sound  country  t 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  Yes,  sir;  from  Oregon  and  Washington.  Most 
of  the  shingles  that  are  used  in  Iowa  and  the  West  to-day  come  from 
Washington. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  far  is  that  from  the  Missouri  Kiver! 

Mr.  FiNKViNE.  About  2,000  miles,  I  think,  or  a  little  more. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  what  is  the  rate  on  lumber  from  the  Pacific 
coast? 

Mr.  FiNKviNB.  The  rate  from  our  point  on  shingles  is  62  to  64 
cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Ebu3  any  material  variation  in  that  rate  oc- 
curred in  recent  years? 

Mr.  FiNKviNB.  No,  sir;  the  rate  has  been  about  the  same  for  the 
last  five  years. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Fromr  what  point  do  you  introduce  grooves 
into  Iowa! 

Mr.  FiNKViNE.  We  ship  groceries,  canned  goods,  dried  fruits, 
sugars,  coffees^  tobaccos,  and  all  artides  of  that  character;  and  we 
have  recently  mtroduced  wooden  ware  and  paper  and  other  articles. 

Senator  Doluver.  From  what  point? 

Mr.  FiNKViNB.  We  ship  our  ^gars  from  New  York  and  New 
Orleans.  We  ship  our  canned  goods  and  our  dried  goods  from 
Michigan  and  the  West 

Senator  Doluver.  How  is  the  rate  on  staple  groceries  into  Iowa 
from  New  York  calculated? 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  The  rate  on  sugars  from  New  York  to  Des  Moines 
is  48  cents. 

Senator  DoLuvrat.  Is  that  based  upon  a  throufffa  rate,  or  is  it  the 
Mississippi  rate  plus  the  local  rate  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to 
DesMomes? 

Mr.  FiNKViNE.  I  think  it  is  based  upon  the  Mississippi  rate  plus 
the  rate  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  Des  Moines. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  in  introducing  canned  goods  from  the 
West,  is  it  the  through  rate  from  Des  Moines,  or  is  it  a  rate  based 
upon  the  Missouri  River  rate  plus  a  local  rate? 

Mr.  FiNKviNB.  I  think  it  is  the  through  rate  to  Des  Moines.  The 
rate  does  not  vary  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  have  heard  that  our  State  is  subjected  to  a 
very  grave  commercial  disadvantage  because  of  the  fact  Uiat  we  are 
between  two  rivers,  which  constitute  the  base  lines  for  the  calculation 
of  tlm)Uffh  rates;  and  that  the  interior  cities,  such  as  Des  Moines 
is,  are  subjected  to  a  discrimination  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  goods 
coining  from  the  West  stop  at  the  Missouri  Biver  an  ^  tabd  on  a 
local  rate,  and  goods  coming  from  New  York  stop  at  the  Miadssippi 
Biver  and  take  on  a  local  rate  from  that  point,  leaving  us  somewhat 
at  a  disadvantage,  especially  in  the  interior  cities  of  Iowa.  One 
man  wrote  me  that  we  were  "  robbed  coming  and  going." 

Mr.  FiNKviNB.  I  think  our  carload  rates  plus  our  local  rates  are  a 
little  higher  than  the  through  local  rates  from  Chicago;  but  we  can 
stand  an  additional  rate,  on  accoimt  of  our  location* 
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JPhe  AcTTiKO  Chairman.  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  I  sa^  I  think  our  carload  rates  plus  the  Ivy  Falls 
distance  tariff  rate,  which  is  in  vogue  in  Iowa,  is  a  little  higher  than 
the  local  rate  from  Chicago  to  a  point  like  Carroll,  on  the  l»forthwest- 
em  road,  Senator. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  And  you  said  you  could  stand  that? 

Mr.  FiNKviNB.  Yes,  sir;  by  reason  of  our  location  we  can  get  the 
goods  to  the  customer  so  much  quicker  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  the 
difference  and  our  business  is  prosperous. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  are  in  touch  with  the  mercantile  and  dis- 
tributing interests  throughout  our  State,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Jinkvinb.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  general  opinion  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  State  as  to  our  local  situation  in 
the  matter  of  freight  rates? 

Mr.  FiNKViNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  a  little  upon  that. 

Mr.  FiNKViNB.  I  am  only  familiar  with  it  to  this  extent,  that  to-dav 
our  manufacturers  and  our  jobbing  houses  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
rates,  and  in  conversation  with  my  competitors  I  understand  that  they 
are  perfectlv  satisfied  to  leave  the  rates  as  they  now  stand. 

Senator  I3olliver.  Do  you  refer  now  to  the  interstate  rates  or  to  the 
Iowa  distance  rates? 

Mr.  FiNKViNE.  I  refer  to  both.  Our  rates  into  the  State  and  our 
rates  from  a  distributing  point  like  Cedar  Rapids,  Sioux  City,  or 
Des  Moines  are  satisfactory  to  us. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Are  they  satisfactory  to  the  public  at  large? 

Mr.  FrNKViNE.  Yes,  sir;  I  hear  no  complaint. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  they  been  subject  to  fluctuations  in  recent 
years? 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  No,  sir ;  not  very  much.  Our  rates  are  very  stable. 
They  have  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  been  reduced.  In  the 
last  four  or  five  years  they  have  been  very  permanent. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You"  heard  Mr.  Bacon's  statement  in  reference 
to  the  astonishing  increase  in  rates  on  staple  merchandise  within  the 
last  five  years? 

Mr.  FiNKViNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Has  that  affected  the  interests  you  represent? 

'Mr.  FiNKViNB.  Not  in  the  least. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact,  Mr.  Finkvine, 
that  our  manufacturing  interests  in  Iowa  seem  to  be  languishing? 

Mr.  Finkvine.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  not  in  the  manufactur- 
ing business,  and  I  do  not  account  for  it.  We  have  cheap  fuel  in 
Iowa,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  a  manufacturing  cen- 
ter, especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Des  Moines. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  complaints  of  manu- 
facturers about  the  difficulties  of  getting  raw  material  into  the  in- 
terior of  Iowa  and  getting  finished  products  shipped  out  into  other 
sections  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Finkvine.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  notice  that  the  press  in  the  State  complains  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  decline  in  population  and  a  disappointment  in 
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all  our  cities,  or  many  of  them,  in  the  matter  of  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation, as  illustrated  m  tfie  census  that  is  now  being  published  there. 

Mr.  FiNKviNB.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  disappointment,  Senator,  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  hoped  for  more  than  they  were 
entitled  to.  Des  Moines,  for  mstance,  nas  a  population  of  75,000. 
Our  press  claimed  about  85,000.  We  made  a  gain  from  62,000  to 
75,000  in  ten  years,  which  was  not  a  bad  gain. 

Senator  Dolltver,  Do  you  re^rd  the  growth  that  has  occurred  in 
the  last  twenty  years  in  a  city  like  Des  Moines  as  up  to  what  mi^ht 
have  been  expected  of  a  city  situated  in  the  center  of  a  State  like 
Iowa  ? 

Mr.  FiNKViNE.  I  think  it  is  all  we  could  expect,  situated  as  we  are 
in  the  center  of  an  agricultural  State.    Des  Moines  is  prosperous. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  there  any  more  reason  why  our  State  should 
be  entirely  agricultural  than  there  is  that  a  State  like  Wisconsin 
should  be? 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  Wisconsin  has  a  great  deal  of  hard  wood  for  manu- 
facturing wagons,  and  materials  of  that  kind,  that  Iowa  has  never 
had. 

Senator  Doluver.  Is  there  anything  in  the  railroad  situation  that 
accounts  for  the  fact,  for  example,  that  we  buy  most  of  our  farm 
machinery  in  Iowa  from  other  States? 

Mr.  FiNKViNE.  I  do  not  think  the  railroads  have  anything  to  do 
with  that  part  of  it.  We  are  not  in  shape  to  manufacture  agricul- 
iural  implements  in  Iowa. 

Senator  Dolltver.  Why  not? 

Mr.  FiNKviNB.  We  have  not  the  material.  We  have  got  to  ship 
the  raw  material  in — both  the  lumber  and  the  iron. 

Senator  Dolliver.  We  have  as  much  material  as  they  have  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  Well,  Chicago  is  perhaps  nearer  to  the  base  of  sup- 
ply than  we  are.  The  Chicago  rate  on  lumber  is  less  than  the  Des 
Moines  rate.  The  Chicago  rate  on  hard  wood  is  much  less  than  the 
Des  Moines  rate. 

Senator  Dolltver.  The  city  of  Rockford,  in  the  north,  has  doubled 
its  population  again  and  again  by  the  establishment  of  a  magnificent 
fnrniture-manutacturinff  industry.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  city 
situated  as  Cedar  Rapids  or  Ottumwa  or  Des  Moines  is  should  nc^ 
develop  a  similar  industry  ? 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  I  know  of  no  reason. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  know  of  nothing  in  the  freight  situation! 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  freight  situation  that 
would  prevent  it,  as  far  as  rates  are  concerned,  outside  of  what  I  have 
mentioned — that  we  have  to  ship  the  raw  material  in  and  the  finished 
product  out. 

Senator  Doli.iver.  We  have  a  great  live-stock  interest  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  We  have. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Yet  we  are  buying  our  dressed  meats  in  Chicago 
and  in  Omaha.  Is  there  anything  m  the  freight  situation  that  woiud 
discourage  the  establishment  of  meat  packing  and  kindred  industries 
in  Iowa  f 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  We  have  a  packing  house  in  Des  Moines  that  is 
very  prosperous  to-day.  We  have  a  large  packing  house  in  Sioux 
City. 
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Senator  Clapp.  Do  either  of  those  consume  beef? 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  Pardon  me? 

Senator  Clapp.  Do  they  pack  beef? 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  they  manufacture  dressed  beef  for  local 
consumption  ? 

Mr.  FiNKviNB.  They  do.  A  large  portion  of  the  meat  consimied  in 
Des  Moines  is  bought  from  an  Acre  packing  house. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  there  anything  in  the  freight  situation  in 
Iowa  that  would  prevent  the  establishment  of  local  packing  and 
meat  distributing  points  in  cities  situated  like  Carroll,  and  Soone, 
and  Fort  Dodge,  for  example? 

Mr.  FrNKVTNB.  Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  have  you  made  a  practical  study  of  the 
freight  situation  with  respect  to  such  matters? 

1&.  FiNKViNB.  As  far  as  the  packing-house  products  are  concerned, 
I  have  not.  All  I  know  is  that  our  j)acking  house  at  Des  Moines  is 
successful  to-day.  It  is  increasing  its  capital  and  its  plant,  and 
claims  to  be  doing  a  very  lucrative  business. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Where  do  they  sell  their  product? 

Mr.  FiNKVTNE.  I  do  not  know  what  their  market  is.  They  have 
a  market  in  St.  Louis,  I  believe — a  house  in  St.  Louis.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  keep  one  in  Chicago  or  not. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  freight  situation  to 
prevent  the  sending  of  their  product  wherever  they  desire  to  sell  it 
or  can  find  a  market  for  it? 

Mr.  FiNKviNB.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  in 
the  freight  situation — ^to  prevent  the  shipping  of  the  hogs  and  cattia 
in  or  the  finished  product  out. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  in  your  contact  with  the  business  com- 
monity,  are  there  complaints  m  Iowa  in  respect  to  inequalities  of 
freight  rates  as  relates  to  communities — ^the  different  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  No,  sir.  Our  townSj  as  you  know,  are  about  all 
of  one  size.  We  have  very  few  large  cities  m  Iowa,  and  I  think  the 
towns  are  treated  about  on  an  equality.  We  are  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness in  60  towns  in  western  Iowa,  ana  I  hear  no  complaint  in  those 
towns  of  any  discrimination  against  them  by  the  roads  in  any  other 
line. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  there  a  uniformity  in  rates  from  Chicago  to 
the  cities  in  Iowa?  That  is  to  say,  is  the  rate  (for  example)^  from 
Chicagp  to  Des  Moines  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  to  other  points  in 
Iowa  situated  at  the  same  distance  from  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  FiNKviNB.  Yes,  sir.  Our  rate  to  Des  Moines  is  a  little  higher 
than  our  rate  to  Davenport  or  to  Cedar  Rapids  or  Marshalltown. 

Senator  Dolliver.  ELow  much  higher? 

Mr.  FiNKvnns.  Three  cents — from  2  to  8  cents,  varying  on  the 
different  articles. 

Senator  Dolliver.  A  gentleman  wrote  me  that  the  Illinois  Central, 
together  with  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis,  which  is  an  afiiliated 
li»e,  makes  a  rate  through  Fort  Dodge  to  Des  Moines  which  is  less 
than  the  rate  on  the  Illmois  Central  from  Chicago  to  Fort  Dodge, 

although  the  freight  passes  through  our  town  and  goes  80  miles  south 
to  Des  Moines. 
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Mr.  FiNKviNE.  That  would  not  be  the  natural  channel  for  the  lUi- 
Dois  Central's  freight  to  Des  Moines. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Exactly;  I  suppose  not,  the  Illinois  having  no 
line  to  Des  Moines;  and  I  imagine  that  the  rate  arises  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  lesser  rate  from  Chicago  over  the  Rock  Island,  possi- 
bly, to  Des  Moines,  than  there  is  over  the  Illinois  Central  to  Fort 
Dodge,  and  that  they  have  to  meet  the  competition  or  not  deliver 
any  goods  in  Des  Momes. 

Mr.  FiNKviNB.  They  publish  a.  joint  rate  with  the  Ivy  Falls  road 
from  Chicago  exactly  the  same  as  the  Eock  Island,  the  Chicago,  and 
the  other  roads. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  is  there  any  com- 
plaint, or  do  you  know  of  complaints 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  I  have  heard  no  complaints. 

Senator  Dolt^ever  (continuing^.  From  the  cities  of  Iowa  as  to  dis- 
advantages in  their  relations  witn  Chicago? 

Mr.  FiNKViNE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  DoLiiivER.  Is  there  any  complaint  anywhere  in  Iowa  in 
respect  to  rates  that  are  exorbitantly  hignt 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  No,  sir;  at  least  I  have  not  heard  of  them.  We 
are  in  a  position  in  our  own  line,  if  there  is  any  complaint.  Senator, 
to  know  of  it.  We  cover  a  large  line,  shipped  all  over  the  State. 
We  are  able  to-day  to  compete  in  our  wholesale  OTocery  business  with 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  and  St  Louis,  and  any  other  points  on 
tiie  east  of  us. 

Senator  Dolliver.  In  Iowa? 

Mr.  FiNKViNE.  In  Iowa.  If  we  were  not  on  an  equality,  if  they 
were  getting  better  rates  than  we  were,  we  could  not  do  it.  The  fact 
that  we  are  able  to  compete  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  are  doing 
business  on  the  open  tariff  the  same  as  ours. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  there  any  complaint  in  respect  to  one  firm 
getting  the  advantage  of  another  in  the  way  of  rebates  or  secret  dis- 
criminations? 

Mr.  FiNKviNB.  No,  sir.  We  know  that  we  are  not  getting  any 
benefit  in  that  way,  and  from  the  price  of  our  goods  and  our  com- 
petitors' ^oods  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  working  under 
the  same  law  that  we  are  without  any  benefit. 

The  AcTTiNG  Chairman.  And  obeying  the  law? 

Mr.  FiNKviNE.  Obeying  the  law — ^tnat  the  railroads  are  obeying 
the  law.  A  large  portion  of  our  business  is  local  on  the  different 
roads,  and  it  would  be  very  foolish  for  the  roads  to  make  a  conces- 
sion there,  if  they  desired  to  do  so.      , 

Senator  Dolijver.  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  anymore  questions. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  further.  The  conunittee  is  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Finkvine. 
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8TATB1BHT  OP  MB.  J.  AIXEH  SMITE. 

The  AcrriNO  Chaibman  (Senator  CuiiLOM).  Mr.  Smith,  will  vou 
give  the  stenographer  your  name,  place  of  business,  and  residence! 

Mr.  Smith.  My  name  is  J.  Allen  Smi^ ;  my  residence  is  Ejuoxville, 
Tenn. ;  my  business  is  merchant  milling. 

The  AcTiKG  Chaibman.  Go  on  and  state  what  you  have  to  say  to 
this  committee,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  first  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Manufacturers  and  Producers'  Association,  of  Elnox- 
yille,  Tenn.,  as  well  as  the  Conmi^cial  Club  of  Bjioxville^  Term.; 
tnd  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manufacturers  and  Producers'  Association  of 
Enoxville,  held  a  short  time  am,  this  question  was  i>resented  to  them 
and  discussed  at  some  little  length,  and  resulted  in  the  following 
^solution,  which  I  will  be.  pleased  to  read.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
before  the  resolution  was  presented  a  preamble  was  read ;  and  as  that 
is  a  little  lengthy  for  the  present  occasion,  I  will  just  leave  that  with 
the  stenogra^er. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  That  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  reeo- 
ktion.    • 

The  preamble  and  resolution  above  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

pbbamblb. 

**  It  is  conceded  by  nearly  all  parties  on  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
ver&v  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  it  exists  imder 
the  law,  is  a  ^ood  thing  for  the  community  at  large,  because  it  pro- 
tects them  against  unjust  rates  and  a^inst  mequalities  in  rates  wnich 
may  exist  or  mav  be  made  by  the  railroad  companies. 

*•  The  Elkins  bill  goes  one  step  further  and  provides  what  is  con- 
ceded by  all  parties  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  perfect  law,  pro- 
tecting the  public  against  trust  methods  of  every  description,  and 
particularly  against  the  evil  of  favoritism  in  railroad  rates,  and  the 
greatest  of  all  evils — ^the  secret  rebate. 

"  The  present  question  now  being  discussed  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee sitting  at  Washington  is  in  reference  to  the  Townsend  bill, 
whidi  has  already  passed  tlie  House,  but  which,  it  is  believed,  was 
d6ne  without  due  consideration  of  the  far-reaching  effecte  of  this  bill, 
should  it  become  a  law. 

"The  particular  feature  of  the  Townsend  bill  is  the  clothing  of 
the  Comniission  with  power  to  arbitrarily  make  the  rates  and  put 
them  into  effect.  It  is  considered  that  this  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  that  it  is  an  innovation  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  free 
American  citizen. 

"  The  first  question  arises  as  to  the  benefits  which  would  be  derived 
by  the  public.  The  original  interstate-commerce  law  and  the  Elkins 
bill  fufiy  protect  all  parties,  except  the  possibility  of  the  rates 
which  are  made  by  the  railroads  being  excessive.  This  is  a  question 
whidi  might  be  carefully  looked  into,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  the 
present  existing  rates  are  sufficiently  excessive — if  they  are  excessive 
at  aU— to  justify  this  very  radical  legislation.  This  proposed  Town- 
9cnd  biD  does  not  in  any  way  strengthen  the  Elkins  bill  or  the  original 
interstate-commerce  bill.  What  we  should  deem  as  particularly  de- 
sirable is  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  as  they  now  stand,  which,  if 
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done,  will  prevent  discrimination,  secret  rebates,  and  the  abuses  aris- 
ing irom  the  use  of  the  private  car  lines,  which  have  done  so  much 
to  create  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  many  shippers  and  a  deposition 
to  jpavor  drastic  laws  agjainst  the  transportation  companies.  What  we 
want 'in  this  country  is  absolute  protection  against  secret  rebates, 
unjust  rates,  and  rates  which  in  any  way  favor  one  shipper  over 
another  when  surroimded  by  similar  conditions:  Therefore, 

",ffe  it  resolved^  That  the  Manufacturers  and  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, of  Eaioxville,  Tenn.,  are  opposed  to  any  legislation  at  this  time 
which  will  give  additional  powers  to  the  Interstate  Conmieroe  Com- 
mission, and  that,  instead  of  additional  legislation,  they  favor  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  present  law  known  as  the  EUdnd  antitrust  bilL 
believing,  if  this  is  done,  that  the  interests  of  the  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, various  communities,  and  the  people  at  large  will  be  fairly 
well  protected." 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Manufacturers  and  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation Tuesday  night,  May  2,  the  following  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

^^Besolved,  That  the  Manufacturers  and  Producers'  Association,  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  opposed  to  any  legislation  which  will  give  addi- 
tional powers  to  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission;  and  that, 
instead  of  additional  legislation,  thei^  favor  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  present  laws  known  as  the  *  EllSns  antitrust  bill,'  believing,  if 
this  be  done,  that  the  interests  of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  vari- 
ous communities,  and  the  people  at  large  will  be  fairly  well  pro- 
tected 

**  Thos.  O'C.  House,  Secretary.^ 

The  AoTiNO  Chaibman.  You  think  no  change  should  be  made  in 
the  law? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  not  deemed  that  there  should  be  any  additional 
legislation,  particularly  until  the  present  laws  are  fully  tried,  believ- 
ing that  thej  are  ample  to  cover  all  the  requirements  and  necessities, 
as  IS  stated  m  that  resolution. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  allude  to  the  Elkins  law. 
Do  you  want  the  law  that  existed  prior  to  that  repealed? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  indeed.  We  consider  that  the  interstate-commerce 
law  is  the  foundation  of  all  of  that,  and  is  the  main  protection,  as  &r 
as  it  goes. 

Senator  Dolliveh.  What  commercial  body  is  the  author  of  that 
resolution? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Manufacturers  and  Producers'  Association,  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  extensive  an  institution  is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  they  have  about  40  or  50  members;  but  I  will 
not  be  sure. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  many? 

Mr.  Smith.  Probably  40  to  50  members;  and  it  comprises  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturers  and  a  number  of  the  coal  operators  of  that 
section. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Are  there  any  complaints  about  railway  man- 
agement in  Knoxville  or  in  that  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  have  to  confess  tliat  there  are,  more  or  leas. 
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Senator  Boluver.  What  is  the  nature  of  them? 

Mr.  Smith.  That,  sir,  would  require  an  answer  that  would  be  so 
Tery  elaborate  that  I  should  hesitate  to  enter  upon  it 

Senator  Dolltveb.  Just  mention  one  or  two,  so  that  we  can  get  a 
general  idea  of  the  troubles  of  Knoxville. 

Mr.  Smtth.  One  complaint  amonj^t  the  merchants  of  Elnoxville  is 
that  first-class  freight  can  be  or  is  hauled  from  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton through  Knoxville  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  a  less  rate  of  freight 
than  is  dmrged  to  Knoxville. 

Senator  I^lliver.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  bad  thing? 

Mr.  Siiirn.  Some  regard  it  as  bad. 

Senator  Doixjyer.  What  are  you  trying  to  do  to  stop  such  things 
as  that? 

The  AcnNO  Chairman.  Do  }[ou  think  they  ought  to  be  stopped? 

Mr.  Smith.  That,  Senator,  is  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
day — how  to  adjust  these  matters. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  they  reached  any  tentative  solution  of  it 
at  Knoxville? 

Mr.  Smtth.  I  think  every  fellow  who  is  interested  has  a  solution 
that  will  satisfy  him. 

Senator  Dolmver.  Are  the  people  who  are  subject  to  that  discrimi- 
nation  the  samepeople  who  send  this  memorial  here? 

Ifr.  Smtth.  Tne  principal  persons  who  are  complaining  of  that 
condition  are  not  the  majority  of  those  who  are  in  the  Manufacturers 
and  Producers'  Association. 

Senator  Dolliver.  So  the  Manufacturers  and  Producers'  Associa- 
tion-—does  that  reflect  the  discontent  that  prevails  among  the  people 
who  are  being  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  Nashville? 

Mr.  Smtth.  I  am  not  ready  to  confess  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  on  that  score.  Senator. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  is  the  discrimination;  how  much  does  it 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  this  particular  instance  it  amounts  to  15  cents  a 
hundred. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  how  far  beyond  Eaioxville  from  New  York 
is  Nashville? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  260  miles. 

S^iator  Dolliver*  And  they  get  a  less  rate  to  Nashville  than  they 
do  to  Knoxville? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  would  create  a 
^ood  deal  of  uneasiness  at  Ejioxville  and  that  there  would  be  some- 
body down  there  anxious  for  some  remedy  for  a  situation  like  that 
What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  a  situation  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  I  said,  that  is  a  great  question^  and  that  is  one 
which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  rate-making  people  of  the 
railways  leading  to  Knoxville  as  well  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  as  well  as  the  courts.  I  think  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  finally  passed  on  that  question;  and  yet, 
irith  all  that,  there  are  some  people  in  Knoxville  who  are  not  thor- 
OQj^y  satisfied  that  it  can  not  be  adjusted. 

The  AcTTNO  Chaibman.  Nashville  is  on  a  waterway,  is  it  not — on 
a  river? 

Mr. Smith.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  Cumberland  Biver. 
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The  Acting  Chairmak.  That  makes  some  difference^  of  cour»^ 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  think  the  EUdns  law  is  adec[uate  to 
adjudicate  the  question  ox  whether  that  discrimination  is  just  and 
reasonable  or  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  the  interstate-commerce  law  is  sufficient  to  deal 
with  that  question — that  if  it  is  found  to  be  unreasonable  it  can  be 
adjusted  in  the  courts,  and  it  has  taken  that  course. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  a^ees  with  the  opinion  of  Justice  Brewer 
and  Justice  Harlan  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  case,  but  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  the  court.  The  court,  however,  says  in  that  case 
that  a  discrimination  like  that  can  be  made  a  subject  of  adjudication 
under  the  EUdns  law,  although  not  under  the  original  mterstate- 
commerce  act. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  law,  and  I 
am  not ;  I  have  just  a  mere  outline — smattering  of  it. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  your  lawyers  or  your  people  who  are  in- 
terested made  any  move  to  bring  that  discrimination  mto  court,  with 
a  view  to  getting;  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  on  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  they  have  not. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Has  there  ever  been  a  case  there  where 
the  Conmiission  passed  on  the  question  of  whether  it  was  right  to 
diarge  as  much  or  more  to  ICnoxville  as  to  Nashville  from  New  York, 
say? 

Mr.  Smith.  This  case  was  taken  up,  I  will  explain,  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Chattanooga.  I  mentioned  the  case  of  Knoxville  as  having 
gone  into  the  courts;  but  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  merchant 
of  Chattanooga,' and  not  of  Knoxville. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  And  what  was  the  decision! 

Mr.  Smith.  The  decision,  as  I  understand  it,  finally  was  that  the 
rate  might  stand,  and  they  -might  continue  to  haul  their  goods  at  a 
dollar  a  hundred  to  Knoxville,  and  continue  to  haul  through  Knox- 
ville on  to  Nashville  for  85  cents  a  hundred;  this  owing  to  the  fact 
that  what  is  termed  the  trunk  lines  are  the  lines  that  make  the  rate 
to  Nashville.  Probably  the  rate  made  to  Cincinnati  and  the  local 
rate  from  Cincinnati  out  to  Nashville  would  be  equal  to  85  cents;  and 
it  was  then  up  to  the  lines  leading  through  Knoxville  to  either  make 
an  85-cent  rate  or  not  do  any  of  the  business. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  If  the  case  has  been  adjudicated  and  set- 
tled, jrou  can  not  raise  any  question  about  it,  I  suppose,  undei:  the  law 
as  it  IS? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  a  principle,  I  believe,  that  has  been  established  by 
the  courts  as  correct.  And  I  will  say,  furthermore,  lest  I  mislead 
some  of  you,  that  I  believe  there  is  not  the  antagonism  in  the  city 
of  Elnoxville  among  the  merchants  who  handle  this  very  class  of 
goods  that  there  was  at  one  time.  In  other  words,  they  have  been 
appealed  to,  and  their  reason  has  been  appealed  to ;  and  in  fact  this 
very  rate  was  stopped  at  one  time.  The  stoppage  of  this  rate  through 
Knoxville  to  Nashville  did  not  prevent  the  Nashville  merchant  from 
getting  his  goods  at  that  rate,  because  they  shipped  over  another  route ; 
and  I  think  that  the  merchants  of  Knoxville  to  a  great  measure  are 
not  so  prejudiced  against  this  principle  as  they  were  at  one  time. 

Senator  Dolliver.  In  other  words,  they  have  gotten  used  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way,  you  can ;  but  I 
think,  in  other  words,  they  have  allowed  their  good  reason  and  beiter 
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{'udgment  to  prevail.    I  will  say,  in  this  connection,  that  we  have 
tere  two  representatives  of  another  organizationi  the  Commercial 
Club,  of  Knoxville. 

The  AcTTTNO  Chairman.  From  the  same  city? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  president  of  that  club  is  here. 

The  AcTTTNG  Chairman.  From  the  same  city! 

Mr.  Smith.  From  the  same  city. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  there  any  complaint  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
about  rates  that  are  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  in  themselves? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  hear  any  complaint,  especially;  I  can  not  re- 
call any. 

Senator  Dollivsr.  Is  there  any  agitation  on  the  subject  of  exceedve 
railway  charges  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  There  is  more  or  less 
grumbling  on  that  subject 

Senator  Dolliver.  6ut,  on  the  whole,  they  would  rather  take  their 
chances  with  the  railroads  than  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission?   Is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  idea  is  that  the  people  generally  rather  acquiesce 
m  the  conditions  as  they  exist.  There  is  no  gi^at  disturbance  or 
clamor  down  there  at  the  present  time,  and  I  mlieve  that  everyone 
who  considered  the  question  of  giving  this  additional  power  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  would  be,  as  nearly  all  those  that  I 
have  talked  to  are,  opposed  to  it 

Senator  Dolliver.  Are  they  opposed  to  it  because  they  are  satisfied 
with  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  satisfied. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Or  because  they  fear  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  might  give  them  a  worse  situation  than  they  have 
now? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  think  it  is  a  very  far-reaching  step  to  take,  to 
absolutely  give  to  this  Commission  the  power  to  make  future  rates; 
and  tiiey  realize,  furthermore 

Senator  Dolliver.  Suppose  that  instead  of  doing  that  we  simply 
give  this  Commission  the  power  to  adjudicate  a  complaint  made  as  to 
the  excessive  character  of  a  given  rate.  Suppose  one  of  your  people 
is  not  able  to  agree  with  the  company  as  to  what  a  reasonable  rate  is, 
and  we  e^ve  to  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  simply  the  power 
to  adjumcate  that  disputed  question  between  the  shipper  and  the  car- 
rier.   Have  ihev  any  objection  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith,  xou  mean  to  settle  it  finally? 

Senator  Dolliver.  Yes;  to  settle  it  finally. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  they  have  great  reason  to  say  that  that  would 
be  an  unsafe  course  to  take. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  is  your  idea  about  settling  a  controversy 
of  diat  sort? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  should  be  settled  just  as  is  provided  for  by 
the  laws  at  present — ^that  is,  by  the  courts  of  the  land. 

The  AcTTNO  Chairman.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  further.  On 
bdiudf  of  the  committee,  I  will  state  that  we  are  much  obliged  to  you. 
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8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  J.  PIKE  P0WES8. 

The  AcjTiNG  Chairman  (Senator  Cullom).  Where  do  you  reside, 
Mr.  Powers? 

Mr.  Powers.  In  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  am  a  manufacturer  and  jobber  of  clothing. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  and  say  what  you  have 
to  say  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  represent  the  members  of  the  Commercial  Club  of 
KnoxviUe. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  A  different  organization  from  the  one  of 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  you? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes,  sir.  The  lines  represented  by  the  members  of 
the  Conmiercial  Chib  are  as  follows^  Wholesale  dry  goods,  wholesale 
boots  and  shoes,  wholesale  clothing,  wholesale  hats  and  caps,  whole- 
sale groceries,  wholesale  hardware,  wholesale  drugs,  wholesale  notions, 
agricultural  implements,  seeds,  etc.,  printers  and  bookbinders,  whole- 
sale queensware,  wholesale  liquors,  stoves  and  tinware,  hosiery,  ma- 
chinery and  electric  supplies,  manufacturing  confectioners,  wholesale 
furniture  manufacturers,  wholesale  harness  and  saddlery,  flour,  meal, 
ship  stuff,  mantels,  grates,  tiles,  trunks,  traveling  bags,  cement,  sewer 
pipe,  manufacturei-s  of  pants  and  overalls,  manufacturers  of  confec- 
tionery, bread,  and  cake,  manufacturers  of  skirts.  These  are  the 
different  lines  that  are  represented. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  represent  a  great  many  organizations 
or  businesses? 

Mr.  Powers.  Well,  sir,  here  are  about  one  hundred  firms  that  are 
members  of  this  Commercial  Club. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  ^Tiat  have  you  to  say*  with  reference  to 
this  quiestion? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  have  to  say^  sir,  that  our  business  extends  from 
West  Virginia  through  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  and  Greorgia  and 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  many  of 
our  houses  go  beyond  the  Mississippi  River  into  Arkansas,  Inaian 
Territory,  and  Texas,  and  some  of  them  reach  out  to  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  and  most  of  their  products  are  taken  by  those  islands. 

Formerly  we  have  gone  to  South  America,  especially  with  our 
saddlery  and  harness.  Our  people  have  grown  from  a  population  of 
9,000  inhabitants  in  the  seventies  to  61,(X)0  people  now,  and  we  are 
still  going  on.  With  new  railroads  coming  in,  our  population  is 
increasing  very  rapidly,  as  well  as  our  financial  ability  to  support 
manufacturing  industries;  and  these  are  springing  up  on  every  hand. 

As  the  representative  of  this  organization,  I  nave  heard  notning  in 
recent  years  in  the  way  of  objection  to  our  transportation  facilities 
and  the  rates  which  they  make  for  us.  We  have  a  very  large  trade  in 
boots  and  shoes.  They  have  a  special  rate  from  Boston  to  Knoxville. 
We  have  an  immense  trade  in  clothing.  As  I  said  just  now,  it  reaches 
out  to  all  this  southern  and  southwestern  territory;  and  yet  I  have 
heard  no  complaint  from  any  source  as  to  these  rates  as  they  are  now 
fixed. 

Some  years  ago  I  confess  that  I  was  very  much  dissatisfied  myself, 
and  I  turned  my  shipments  at  one  time  from  the  Southern  road,  that 
goes  directly  from  Bristol  down  through  Knoxville,  to  the  Seaboard 
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Air  Line,  because  the  rate  on  one  was  $1.15  and  the  other  offered  to 
bring  our  freight  into  BjaoxviUe  for  a  dollar.  But  when  we  cot  the 
rate  at  a  dollar  the  Southern  oame  to  the  same  terms  and  delivered 
as  our  freight  at  a  dollar;  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  dis- 
satisfaction that  I  have  heard  at  all. 

We  feel  that  to  take  away  the  right  of  the  railroad  companies  to 
fix  or  regulate  the  rates  in  connection  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  subversive  of  the  law  of  liberty ;  that  if  the  National 
Government  can  take  away  the  right  which  they,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  enjoy  as  cori)orations,  it  has  exactly  the  same  right  to  come  to 
me  as  a  manufacturing  corporation  and  say,  "  You  must  not  take  for 
this  suit  of  clothes  as  much  as  $5,  but  you  must  sell  it  for  $4.75." 

I  say  that  is  Uie  principle  as  it  occurs  to  us.  And  then  it  seems 
to  me — and  I  must  speak  very  briefly — that  it  is  very  impracticable 
from  a  business  standpoint,  because  we  have  such  a  diversity  of  inter- 
ests as  well  as  a  diversity  of  communities,  and  these  have  their  sepa- 
rate local  advantages  one  over  the  other.  If  a  fixed  rate  is  made  to 
applv  to  all  of  them,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  cause  for  endless 
legmation^  and  we  should  have  turmoil  and  confusion.  And  if  the 
pending  bill,  which  has  been  passed  by  the  House  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  this  committee,  ispassed,  then,  as  I  iinderstand  it^  a  decision 
reached  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  operative  at  once. 
It  goes  into  effect  immediately,  and  leaves  the  pubhc  to  suffer  imtil 
the  court  of  final  resort  shall  have  passed  upon  the  matter.  Hence, 
we  are  opposed  to  it.  But  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  We  have  one  of  our 
members  here  who  is  a  lawyer,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  for  him  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  this  point,  as  he  represents  very  largely  the  in- 
terests of  this  commercial  association. 

The  Acm^G  Chaibman.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  a  resolution  from 
your  o^anization  ? 

Mr.  rowERS.  Yes,  sir.  Our  resolution,  however.  Senator,  is  almost 
the  same  in  lan^age  as  the  other.    I  will  read  it,  very  briefly. 

At  the  direction  of  the  committee  the  resolution  referred  to  was  in- 
oaporated  in  the  record  at  this  point,  and  is  as  follows : 

"At  a  called  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Commercial 
Club  Friday,  May  5,  the  following  was  unanimously  adopted : 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  Commercial  Club  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is 
opposed  to  any  legislation  which  will  rive  additional  powers  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  ana  that,  instead  of  additional 
I^islation,  they  favor  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  present  laws,  known 
as  the  ^  Elkins  antitrust  bill,'  believing  if  this  is  done  that  the 
interests  of  the  merdiants,  manufacturers,  various  communities,  and 
the  people  at  large  will  be  fairly  well  protected. 

**  Commercial  Club, 
**  J.  Pike  Powers, 

"  President 
"  W.  M.  Goodman, 
**  Secretary  and  Treasurer.''* 

Mr.  Powers.  On  the  back  of  this  sheet,  sir,  is  a  list  of  the  men 
whom  we  represent,  and  the  firms  and  manufacturers. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  We  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
your  statement,  Mr.  Powers. 

a  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  3 6 
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STATBIBHT  OF  MB.  CLAEEHCS  W.  BABBEB. 

Mr.  Barber.  My  name  is  Clarence  W.  Barber.  I  am  a  m^nber  of 
the  Knoxville  bar. 

Members  of  this  honorable  committee,  on  behalf  of  this  industrial 
organization,  known  as  the  Commercial  Club  of  the  City  of  Bjiox- 
vifie.  I  desire  to  enter  a  protest  against  this  legislation,  not  because 
the  legislation  may  not  sometime  be  necessary,  but  because,  as  ha« 
been  said  by  Mr.  l^owers,  we  do  not  believe  in  that  section  of  the 
country  that  it  is  necessary  at  the  present  time.  What  is  needed  is 
execution  and  not  legislation. 

We  also  believe,'  honorable  gentlemen,  that  the  Townsend  bill  con- 
tains within  its  lines,  or  lurking  between  its  lines,  a  principle  which 
is  subversive  of  the  constitutional  liberty  of  every  citizen  of  this 
country — ^namely,  to  mana^  his  own  property  and  not  have  it  man- 
aged by  a  conmiission  domed  with  powers  such  as  are  sought  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  this  Town- 
send  bin,  thus  taking  away  from  a  man  the  right  to  regulate  or  use 
his  property  so  that  it  shall  produce  to  him  a  reasonable  income. 
And^ right  here,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  make  use  of  and  submit,  if  it 
may  please  this  honorable  committee,  the  brief  of  my  good  iriend 
(though  he  was  many  years  my  senior),  who  is  now  deceased,  and 
whom  many  of  you  were  personally  acquainted  with,  the  Hon.  James 
C.  Carter,  whose  brief  is  set  out  in  full  in  the  great  case  of  Smythe  v. 
Ames,  reported  in  169  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Keports. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  refer  to  James  C.  Carter^  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Barber.  James  C.  Carter,  of  New  York  City.  I  think  there 
is  no  brief  in  any  of  the  cases  that  I  have  examined — and  I  have  exam- 
ined quite  a  number  of  them — that  presents  the  question  from  a  com- 
mercial and  an  economic  point  of  view  in  a  more  able  maimer  than 
does  that  brief  of  Mr.  Carter's. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Does  that  apply  exclusively  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Commission's  making  rates,  or  is  it  on  the  general  subject! 

Mr.  Barber.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  right  of  a  man  who 
has  his  property  invested  to  a  reasonable  return  upon  that  prop- 
erty. Of  course  we  readily  recognize  that  any  property  or  any 
money  that  is  invested  in  property  devoted  to  a  pubhc  or  a  quasi- 
public  use  is  subject  to  a  reasonable  control  of  the  Government,  under 
what  is  Imown  as  the  police  power.  However,  we  take  the  position 
that  that  j>olice  power  can  not  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute 
a  deprivation  of  a  man's  property  right,  that  is  guaranteed  to  him 
not  only  by  our  United  States  Constitution,  but  by  our  several  State 
constitutions.  We  also  take  the  position,  as  has  been  said  by  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Powers,  that  this  is  subversive  of  a  fundamental  principle 
permeating  our  institutions,  namely,  that  the  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce,  as  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
said,  not  only  constitutes  the  agency  by  which  commerce  is  carried 
on  (namely,  transportation  facilities),  but  it  also  constitutes  the 
thing  that  is  to  be  transported.  If  we  did  not  have  the  thing  manu- 
factured that  is  to  be  transported,  there  would  be  no  use  of  the  facil- 
ity. And  for  that  reason  we  take  the  position  that  this  statute  which 
you  have  before  you  for  consideration  at  the  present  time  is  not  only 
bad  from  an  economic  and  a  social  point  of  view,  but  because  of  the 
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legal  questions  that  are  involyed,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  placed 
upon  our  statute  books  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  arisen  before  you,  gentlemen,  with  some  timidity,  because 
of  the  youth  that  I  ma^  appear  to  be,  and  in  fact  am,  and  because  of 
the  able  manner  in  wmch  other  questions  have  been  presented  here. 
But  I  thank  you  for  your  intere^  in  this  matter  on  behalf  of  the 
organization  that  I  represent. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  We  are  yery  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and 
are  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming. 

STATEKEHT  OF  MB.  Z.  0.  8IMM0S8,  JB. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  Please  giye  us  your  name,  address,  and 
business. 

Mr.  Simmons.  My  name  is  Z.  G.  Simmons,  jr.  My  address  is 
Kenosha,  Wis.    I  am  a  manufacturer. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  are  a  Northerner? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  am  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  thought  you  belonged  to  the  same  dele- 
gation as  the  gentlemep  who  haye  just  spoken. 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  now,  sir,  in  whatever 
you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  represent  the  Simmons  Manufacturiujg  Company. 
We  pay  about  $450,000  in  freight,  the  bulk  of  which  is  high-class 
freight. 

Senator  DoLLjyER.  Annually? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Annually.  It  is  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Canadian  frontier,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ana 
intermediate  points. 

During  the  last  ten  years  we  have  increased  our  business  tenfold. 
Our  wages  haye  increased  55  per  cent  The  average  selling  price  of 
our  commodity  has  decreased  nearly  60  per  cent.  VVe  have  enjoyed 
no  free  transportation  for  our  employees  or  ourselves — ^not  a  single 
pass.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Elkins  bill  we  enjoyed  a  rebate  of 
about  $1,500  in  the  ten  years.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  not  per- 
fectly clean  skirts,  and  I  would  like  to  throw  that  $1,500  over  the 
Washington  monument. 

Senator  Clapp.  There  are  causes  to  which  you  can  devote  it  now,  if 
you  wish. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes;  there  are  several  of  those.  But  I  want  to  say 
that  we  believe  this  record  would  have  been  an  impossible  one  had 
rates  been  unfair,  imjust,  and  railway  management  imresponsive ; 
it  simply  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 

We  are  opposed  to  putting  the  rate-making  power  into  the  hands 
of  a  commission,  first,  on  account  of  its  resulting  in  the  concentration 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
men  in  our  nation  that  realize  what  an  immense  thing  this  matter  of 
passing  upon  rates  is.  As  has  been  said  here — ^I  have  heard  it  re- 
peated to-day — ^there  are  some  thousands  of  people  engaged  in  making 
rates.  I  believe  every  agent  at  a  local  station  is  more  or  less  of  a  rate 
maker:  that  he  appears  in  the  interest  of  the  shipper  about  90  per 
cent  01  the  time,  because  his  success  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
tonna^  that  he  can  handle  through  his  station.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  academic  scheme  or  any  cut-and-dried  plan  of  making  a 
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rate.  A  rate  is  a  purely  business  matter.  A  rate  is  made  as  higb 
and  as  low  as  the  maximimi  amount  of  business  can  be  handled  to 
both  parties.  If  I  can  not  produce  so  many  tons  of  stuff  the  North- 
western road  is  not  goinc  to  get  it. 

We  have  1,600  feet  of  dock  front  on  a  beautiful  harbor.  We  have 
not  16  cents  worth  of  business  for  it,  because  we  can  do  better  on  the 
railways.  It  is  not  worth  anything  to  us.  The  Government  spent 
$150,000  there,  and  they  will  not  get  it  back  in  twenty  years. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  If  that  harbor  were  taken  away  from  you, 
do  you  not  think  vou  would  want  to  get  it  back  again? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  that.  I  doubt  whether  it  will 
ever  be  of  any  value  to  us. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Did  you  state  what  you  were  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Simmons.  We  are  making  iron  iJeds,  brass  beds,  institution 
beds,  springs,  and  cradles  of  all  £nds.  It  is  about  80  per  cent  metal 
work  and  20  per  cent  wood  work.  It  is  high  commodity  stuff,  diffi- 
cult of  shipment,  hard  to  get  a  good  carload  of,  or  less  than  a  carload. 
The  only  objectors  that  1  know  of  in  our  State  to  our  railways  are 
Governor  La  FoUette  and  Mr.  Bacon. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  They  seem  to  have  a  pretty  strong  fol- 
lowing there. 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  have;  but  you  can  create  prejudice  in  almost 
any  section  of  the  country,  the  way  things  are  drifting  now.  There 
is  a  semisocialistic  spirit  around,  and  it  can  be  play^  to.  That  is 
pretty  straight  talk;  but  we  do  not  want  to  see  the  rate-making 
powers  taken  out  of  the  railways  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  commis- 
sion that  will  be  scattered  where  we  will  have  to  go  a  long  distance 
to  see  them  and  where  there  will  be  thousands  of  cases  ahead  of  ours, 
when  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  men  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  business,  who  have  practically  grown  up  from  boyhood  to 
manhood  in  their  respective  roads,  are  unable  to-day  to  handle  it 
We  believe  their  disposition  is  right.  We  believe  that  they  intend  to 
deal  squarely,  and  our  experience  is  that  way. 

The  Agtino  Chairman.  So  you  think  that  the  apparent  excitement 
in  your  State  is  not  real  ? 

ifr.  Simmons.  I  know  it  is  not  real ;  it  has  not  a  particle  of  founda- 
tion to  rest  on.  There  will  be  inequalities  to  be  kicked  on  after  you 
have  made  twenty  commissions;  and  I  do  not  care  what  is  done, 
there  will  never  be  a  time  when  jealousy  will  not  exist  in  a  man's 
heart.  The  man  who  is  less  successful  than  his  neighbor,  instead  of 
looking  to  himself  for  his  failure,  is  going  to  look  for  outside  causes; 
and  your  commission  will  be  buried  with  imaginary  discriminations 
so  that  it  can  not  attend  to  legitimate  business. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  mudi  obliged  to  you. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  May  9,  1905, 
at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Tuesday,  Ma%  P,  1906. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjourmnent. 
Present:  The  chairman   and   Senators  Cullom,  Kean,  DoUiver, 
dapp,  and  Newlands. 

8TATXMBHT  OF  WILLIAM  H.  ACWOETH,  BASBI8TEB  AT  LAW, 
OF  LONSOS,  EHOLAHD. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Acworth,  we  recognize  your  position ;  would 
you  object  to  having  your  statement  appear  in  our  regularly  printed 
report  of  the  hearings?  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not,  or 
have  you  any  preference? 

Mr.  Acworth.  I  have  no  objection,  personalljr,  to  seeing  anything 
that  I  inay  state  here  published  in  any  lorm  that  it  is  customary.  Be- 
ing in  Washington  as  a  member  of  the  International  Railway  Con- 
gress, having  teen  delegated  by  the  British  Government,  of  course  I 
should  like  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible  that  I  speak  for  nobody  but 
myself,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  placing  before  the  committee 
sudi  information  as  to  the  history  of  English  legislation  as  is  in  my 
possession. 

The  Chairman.  Your  explanation  is  on  record,  and  with  that 
understanding  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Acworth.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  the  committee  desire  to 
have. 

The  Chairman.  The  subject  we  have  under  consideration  here, 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  is  whether  the  rate-making 
power  should  be  conferred  upon  a  subordinate  tribunal,  the  eidsting 
one  being  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  whether  the  Com- 
mission 3iould  be  vested  with  power  to  review  a  rate  made  by  the 
railroads,  and,  if  it  should  jSnd  that  rate  unreasonable  or  extortionate, 
set  it  aside  and  substitute  a  rate  which  should  govern  and  control 
until  passed  upon  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  Acworth.  Would  the  committee  wish  me  to  give,  as  it  were,  a 
connected  outline  of  the  English  railway  situation,  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
c^ned  witii  legislation  and  executive  control?  Or  would  you  prefer' 
to  ask  me  questions  as  to  railway  matters? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  lead  up  to  the  present  position — ^railroad 
situation — ^in  England.  Your  statement  will  not  be  interrupted  by  the 
m^nbers  of  the  committee,  but  when  you  shall  have  finished  it,  per- 
haps some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  mav  desire  to  elicit  fur- 
ther information  from  you  and  interrogate  you  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Acworth.  I  was  afraid  of  taking  more  time  in  respect  to  the 
history  of  English  l^slation  than  American  conditions  might  justify. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  I  may  say,  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
that  we  have  no  fears  of  your  trespassing  on  our  time. 

Mr.  Acworth.  I  should  like  to  nave  me  committee  stop  me  when 
it  thinks  I  am  tre^assing  upon  its  time  or  when  what  1  shall  say 
shall  cease  to  be  of  mterest  to  the  committee. 

The  first  thing  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention,  as  affecting  the 
different  conditions  in  America  and  in  England,  is  that  in  En^and 
th^re  is  no  question  of  constitutional  limitations;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  States  V.  National  Government.  The  English  Parliament  is 
(Hnnipotent — can  do  anything  it  pleases  with  the  railways.  That  is 
the  law  and  it  is  finaL   The  courts  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  interpret 
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it,  to  say  exactly  what  Parliament  meant,  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of 
what  Paiiiament  has  enacted — ^that  governs  absolutely  and  entirely. 

Senator  Cullom.  In  other  words,  the  enactment  of  Parliament  is 
the  law,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  constitutionality? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  It  is  as  absolutely  controlling  in  England  as  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  America. 

From  the  beginning  our  railways  have  been  controlled  by  maximum 
tolls.  The  original  canal  acts  all  confined  the  canal  companies  to 
certain  charges  for  the  use  of  the  canal.  In  a  similar  way,. when  rail- 
roads came  every  railway  was  confined  to  a  certain  charge  for  the 
use  of  the  railway.  It  was  understood  at  the  beginning  that  the  cus- 
tomer would  carry  on  the  railway  just  as  he  had  carried  on  the  canaL 
That  state  of  things  disappeared  at  quite  an  early  period.  From  and 
after  1830  there  were  maximum  charges  for  the  use  of  the  rail- 
ways and  maximum  charges  for  their  service.  Then,  after  a  few 
years,  the  two  things  got  amalgamated  and  there  was  a  maximum 
char^  for  the  use  of  railway  and  carriage  put  together.  Those 
maxima  existed  in  every  act  practically  from  the  commencement  of 
railways. 

Railways  developed  and  eirtended.  For  instance,  the  railway  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  London — ^with  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  many  of 
the  honorable  members  of  the  committee  are  familiar — ^was  com- 
posed originally  of  four  or  five  separate  railways,  each  with  its  own 
sdiedule  of  maximum  rates.  But  irom  a  very  early  time  the  maxima, 
though  nominally  eidsting,  did  not  exert  any  practical  influence. 

The  first  important  general  act,  I  think^  that  affects  English  rail- 
ways is  what  IS  known  as  the  "  cheap-trams  act,"  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  long  ago  as  1844.  One  consequence  of 
that  act  was  that  it  has  regulated  what  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant traffic  existing  in  the  world.  I  suppose  a  yearly  traffic  of 
$100,000,000  is  carried  at  tfiat  one  rate  to-day.  That  act  provided 
that  one  train  per  day  should  carry  third-class  passengers  at  2  cents 
per  mile,  and  the  fact  is  that  to-day  in  England  every  train  carries 
third-class  passenjgers  at  that  rate. 

Another  provision  of  this  act  was  that  the  State  was  to  be  entitled  to 
take  over  any  railways,  constructed  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  upon 
payment  of  interest  on  their  whole  capital  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
rf aturally  that  act  has  not  been  put  into  force  yet. 

With  respect  to  rate  regulation  proper,  the  first  act  was  in  1845, 
called  the  "  railway  clauses  consolidation  act,"  and  it  applies  to  every 
new  railway  that  is  constructed.  One  clause  of  that  act  is  known  as 
the  "equality  clause,"  which  requires  that  every  railway  company 
shall  charge  the  same  rate  for  traffic  carried  the  same  distance  under 
the  same  conditions.  Practically  no  two  kinds  of  traffic  are  carried 
the  same  distance  and  under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  Therefore 
a  clause  that  merely  insisted  on  equality  when  all  the  circumstances 
were  exactly  the  same  had  very  little  effect. 

Nine  vears  afterwards,  in  1854,  Parliament  enacted  what  is  known 
as  the  "railway  and  canal  act  traffic  of  1854."  Under  that  act  the 
railway  companies  were  put  under  obligations,  if  the  circumstances 
were  different,  to  make  such  a  difference  in  the  rates  as  was  propor- 
tional to  the  difference  of  circumstances. 

The  act  of  1845  said  circumstances  being  ecjual,  charges  should  be 
equal.  The  act  of  1854  said  circumstances  being  different,  the  differ- 
ence is  to  be  proportional  to  the  difference  of  circumstances. 
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That  act  was  left  to  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  law  court,  the  court 
of  comnKm  pleas.  That  court,  being  an  ordinary  law  couit,  showed, 
I  think  one- may  say,  a  considerable  distaste  for  dealing  with  what 
were  not  strictly  law  c|[uestions. 

It  is,  of  cou]^  familiar  to  this  honorable  committee  that  the  ques- 
tion always  raised  is,  What  are  similar  conditions?  What  are  dif« 
ferences  of  conditions,  that  justify  a  difference  of  ratesi  At  the  bot- 
tom that  is  not  a  le^  question,  but  an  economic  or  business  question* 
From  this  point  of  view  the  court  showed  considerable  distaste  for 
these  questions,  and  I  think  one  may  say  did  not  encourage  complaints 
of  that  kind  to  be  brought  before  it. 

Then  after  nearly  twenty  years,  in  1872,  there  was  an  inquiry  into 
this  matter.  There  was  considerable  depression  of  trade  following 
on  very  great  prosperity  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  war,  and 
the  traders  grew  restive,  raised  many  difficulties,  and  there  was  an 
inquiry  by  a  very  strong  parliamentary  conmiittee  consisting  of  ten 
members,  nine  of  whom  were,  had  been,  or  afterwards  became  cabinet 
ministers.  That  committee  recommended,  and  it  was  carried  into 
effect  by  the  act  of  1873,  the  institution  of  a  railway  commission. 
That  commission  was  not  a  le^al  court  except  in  the  sense  that  it 
could  make  binding  orders;  of  its  three  members,  two  were  laymen; 
there  was  one  le^al  member,  not  of  the  standing  of  a  judge,  but  the 
chairman  was  a  layman. 

One  effect  of  that  was  that  the  railway  companies  parjdcularly  pro- 
tested against  being  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  what  they  claimed 
to  be  an  inferior  court  Whenever  they  were  defeated,  as  thej[  fre- 
quently were,  they  took  the  case  on  appeal,  or  by  writ  oi  prohibition, 
or  by  various  legied  methods,  before  one  of  the  ordinary  law  courts, 
and  I  think  one  might  say  that  as  a  rule,  certainly  in  many  cases, 
they  succeeded  in  upsetting  the  judgment  of  the  commission. 

Another  point  of  very  great  importance,  I  think,  in  the  act  of  1873, 
was  that  it  put  the  obligation  upon  the  railways  to  publish  every  rate« 
perhaps  not  in  the  most  effective  way,  but  eadi  railroad  was  compelled 
to  keep  at  every  station,  from  which  it  sent  traffic,  books  showing  the 
rates  at  which  all  traffic  was  carried  and  the  conditions  attaching  to 
the  rate.  So  that  in  England  if  a  rate  is  complained  of  as  giving 
Uidue  preference,  and  it  is  foimd  that  somebody  is  getting  a  rate 
which  is  not  published  in  the  station  rate  book,  it  is  taken  by  the  com- 
mission as  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  there  is  somethmg  unfair 
about  the  business,  and  no  railway  company  would  venture  to  be 
found  charging  a  rate  not  in  its  public  rate  book. 

There  may  be  cases  where  a  special  rate — ^what  you  would  call  a 
omunodity  rate — ^is  justified  for  a  certain  period.  For  example,  if 
an  aqueduct  is  being  constructed  in  a  thinly  inhabited  part  of  the 
country  where  cement  and  iron  pipes  are  not  easily  found  and  at 
hand  in  large  quantities,  the  railroad  might  ^ve  a  specially  low  rate 
upon  cement  and  iron  pipes  in  large  quantities,  and  then,  after  that 
donand  for  thosMirticles  has  ceased,  wipe  out  the  rate  entirely  and 
go  ba<^  to  the  pi^br  rate.  But,  in  general,  all  rates  are  published 
and  available  ahke  to  everybody. 

Then,  there  being  a  great  many  complaints^  not  only  of  the  railway 
situation  in  general,  but  of  the  jurisdiction  ox  the  railway  commission 
in  particular,  there  was  another  inquiry  in  1881-82  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  lasted  for  many  months,  extending 
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over  two  sessions,  and  going  into  the  whole  question  of  railway  rates. 
The  upshot  of  that  was  a  great  deal  of  dimculty;  many  bills  were 
introduced  in  Parliament  year  after  year  which  did  not  get  through. 

Finally,  in  1888,  there  was  passed  what  is  known  as  the  "  railway 
and  canal  traffic  act,  1888."  That  act  did,  I  think,  four  important 
things: 

In  the  first  place,  it  reconstituted  the  commission,  and  to  ^t  over 
the  former  difficulty  that  the  legal  member  of  the  commission  was 
not  of  sufficient  status,  it  made  the  president  of  the  commission  a 
judge  of  the  high  court.  There  is  one  judge  appointed  in  England, 
a  second  in  Scotland,  and  a  third  in  Ireland.  The  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  are  lay  members.  If  the  commission  sits  in 
England,  the  English  judge  presides;  if  it  sits  in  Scotland,  the 
Scottish  judge  presides;  and  if  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  judge;  and  the 
other  two  members  go  to  make  up  the  court  in  whichever  country 
the  session  is  held.  It  was  specially  provided  that  upon  questions  of 
law,  the  opinion  of  the  judge  should  prevail.  The  judge  sits  for  five 
years,  and  then  may  be  either  reappointed  or  a  successor  may  be 
appointed.  When  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  commission  court — and 
he  is  probably  not  so  engaged  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  the  year — ^he 
is  doing  the  ordinary  legal  work  of  the  country. 

The  jurisdiction  of  that  court  is,  in  the  first  place,  interpreting  the 
law  as  contained  in  private  acts  oi  Parliament,  or,  what  is  very  fre- 

?uent  with  us,  "  agreements  "  that  are  scheduled  to  private  acts  of 
Parliament  and  of  course  have  the  same  force  as  if  they  were  in  the 
body  of  the  acts.  They  also  have  jurisdiction  to  sit  as  arbitrators 
under  certain  circumstances. 

I  suppose  the  important  matters  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
committee  are  questions  of  undue  preference  and  enforcing  reason- 
able facilities.  In  England  we  do  not  have  many  of  those  questions 
to  deal  with,  because,  jrou  may  say,  the  railway  law  has  practically 
become  known  to  the  railway  companies.  Within  pretty  narrow  lim- 
its the  railway  companies  know  how  much  power  they  have,  what  the 
court  has  held  to  be  an  undue  preference,  or  what  it  would  regard  as 
a  refusal  of  reasonable  facilities,  and  they  accommodate  themselves 
to  what  they  believe  the  court  would  decide  if  they  were  taken  into 
court,  and  therefore  cases  do  not  often  come  before  the  court 

They  also  have  a  further  power,  which  I  shall  mention  later. 

A  second  point  which  I  think  of  special  interest  to  the  honorable 
committee,  because  it  rests  on  American  legislation,  is  section  31  of 
the  act.  which  is  known  as  the  "  conciliation  clause."  The  tiien  presi- 
dent 01  the  board  of  trade,  our  minister  concerned  with  the  executive 
control  over. railways,  had  heard  of  the  great  success  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts railway  commission,  and  he  endeavored  to  introduce  some- 
thing on  the  lines  of  the  Massachusetts  commission,  but  instead  of 
appointing  a  special  body  he  gave  the  jurisdiction  to  the  board  of 
trade  itself.  Section  31  provides  that  the  board  of  trade,  if  anybody 
complains  to  them  that  the  railway  companies  aae^  treating  them  in 
an  unfair  or  unreasonable  way,  may  bring  together  the  parties,  the 
railway  company  and  the  complainant,  and  endeavor  to  settle  the 
difference,  by  negotiation  and  conciliation,  for  they  have  no  power 
whatever  to  enforce  their  decision.  It  is  further  provided  that  they 
shall  report  at  intervals  to  Parliament  the  results  ootained  under  that 
section.    Th6y  have  now  reported  to  Parliament  for  more  than  ten 
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years.  They  have  always  said  that  that  section  has  been  of  value, 
and  it  certainly  has  been  of  some  value.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  say 
80, 1  do  not  tmnk  it  has  been  of  as  much  value  as  the  Massadiusetts 
legislation  has  been,  for  two  reasons : 

In  Massachusetts  the  sitting  of  the  commission  is  public  and  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  (not  necessarily  parties,  but  who  are  concerned 
m  such  questions)  attend  the  hearings,  which  are  of  themselves  an 
education. 

In  the  second  place,  the  commission  gives  its  reasons  at  great 
length,  and  naturally  has  to  cive  reasons  to  justify  its  action.  With 
us,  the  official  of  the  board  ottrade  who  hears  the  case  sits  privatelv; 
he  does  not  give  any  reasons;  and  practically  his  decision  settles  the 
matter  only  between  the  two  parties,  on  the  small  question  raised 
before  him,  because  it  is  only  small  questions  that  are  decided.  If  a 
big  question  were  to  arise,  it  would  probably  go  forward  without  dis- 
cussion before  the  board  of  trade  to  the  railway  commission,  who  have 
the  pjower  to  compel.  Naturally  the  railway  companies  say,  "  If  this 
is  going  to  be  taken  into  court  you  can  not  expect  us  to  show  our  hand 
to  our  opponents  in  advance,  and  therefore  we  will  ask  you  to  permit 
us  to  waive  makiru^  our  case  before  you,  and  reserve  it  until  we  get  to 
the  law  court''  So  that  it  is  only  the  small  cases  that  are  dealt  with 
under  that  section  of  the  act,  and,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  the  same  advantage  in  educating  the  public  and  bring- 
ing the  railway  and  public  nearer  together  that  has  oeen  obtained  by 
the  procedure  m  Massachusetts. 

Another  point  was  an  enactment  that  no  increase  of  rates  could  be 
made  without  fourteen  days'  notice.  I  dare  say  that  would  be 
regarded  as  a  very  long  period  in  America^  where  your  circumstances 
are  more  fluid  than  ours,  but  when  any  railway  proposes  to  make  an 
increase  it  is  bound  to  give  fourteen  days'  notice  before  it  can  advance 
the  rate. 

Finally,  the  act  of  1888  provided  that  the  old  maximum  rates  should 
be  entirely  repealed  and  recast.  Elaborate  machinery  was  provided, 
with  whd^  I  need  not  trouble  the  committee.  To  ^t  at  that  matter 
there  was  held  a  very  long  inquiir  by  two  special  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  board  of  trade,  who  sat,  I  think,  for  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days,  and  subsequently  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  sat,  I  think,  for  about  seventy  days. 
As  the  result  of  that,  the  whole  of  the  maxima  that  had  been  con- 
tained in  the  different  railway  private  acts  passed  in  the  preceding 
sixty  years  were  abolished.  There  were  said  to  be  3,000  different  acts, 
each  fixing  different  maxima  of  rates.  They  were  all  abolished,  ana 
there  was  a  uniform  and  compendious  schedule  of  maximum  rates 
with  a  corresponding  classification  imposed  for  each  company  sep- 
arately. The  large  companies  had  a  schedule  all  to  themselves,  with 
a  separate  act  of  Parliament  permitting  it;  the  smaller  companies 
were  grouped,  each  group  supposed  to  be  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  they  had  a  rate  applying  to  them. 

So  that  every  rate  m  fingland  is  now  controlled  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  to  be  subject  to  the  maximum  contained  in  the  act  of  Parliament 
affecting  the  particular  railway. 

The  last  of  these  acts  was  passed  in  the  autumn  of  1892,  and  the 

new  maxima  were  to  come  into  force  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1893. 

That  only  left  the  railway  companies  four  or  five  months  in  which 

to  recast  the  whole  of  the  rate  schedules  from  every  point  to  every 
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point  in  the  country.  But  I  believe  our  schedules  are  perhaps  more 
complicated  than  are  yours,  because  I  understand  that  in  America  the 
custom  is  not  to  make  rates  between  practically  every  point  and  every 
other  point,  but  to  make  rates  only  to  basing  points,  and  then  to  leave 
the  local  rate  to  be  added  to  that.  With  us,  the  country  being  smaller, 
and  conditions  being  more  stable,  it  is  common  to  put  into  the  rate 
books  through  rates  from  every  place  of  any  importance  to  eve^ 
other  place  of  any  importance.  So  that  to  recast  this  was  exceed- 
ingly complicated  and  difficult 

When  the  1st  of  January,  1903,  came  and  the  new  maxima  came 
into  force,  the  railway  companies  had  not  finished  the  job,  and  the 
result  was  that  in  many  cases  the  only  instructions  given  to  station 
agents  were  to  charge  the  maximimi  rates.  The  maximum  rates  in 
some  cases  were  nearly  double  the  rates  that  had  been  previously 
charged  for  what  you  would  call  carload  lots,  and  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous uproar  in  the  country.  Parliament  was  appealed  to,  and  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  stated  publicly  that  he  would  bring  the 
railway  companies  to  their  senses.  A  new  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  and  heard  evidence,  and  they  were  not 
apparently  satisfied  with  the  statements  of  the  railway  companies 
that  they  had  not  intended  harm,  but  had  only  done  what  they  had 
for  lack  of  time.  As  the  result  of  that  committee's  report  a  new  act, 
the  railway  and  canal  traffic  act,  1893,  was  passed,  which  imposed 
a  new  limitation  of  railway  powers,  that,  with  regard  to  any  rate  that 
had  been  increased  under  this  procedure  that  I  have  described  or  that 
should  be  increased  at  any  future  time,  if  any  member  of  the  public 
complained,  he  could  come  before  the  railway  commission,  and  the 
railway  commission  was  not  to  allow  the  increase  to  take  effect  unless 
the  company  could  satisfy  them  that  there  was  good  reason  for  allow- 
ing it. 

So  that  you  have  the  railway  company  subject  in  their  charges 
to  three  checks : 

First.  The  statutory  maximum,  which,  of  course,  is  not  really 
much  of  a  check ;  the  statutory  maximum  is  not  likely  to  be  charged 
except  where  there  is  no  competition  making  a  lower  rate  necessary, 
or  where  the  traffic  is  coming  in  quite  small  quantities.  So  that  the 
statutory  maximum  check  is  of  no  value  except  to  local  traffic  for 
short  distances  and  small  amounts. 

The  second  check  is  that  the  rates  must  not  be  such  as  to  constitute 
an  undue  preference  to  one  trader  or  to  one  district  over  another. 
Of  course  that  can  only  apply  as  to  an  individual  railway.  It  can  not 
applj^  beyond  what  the  particular  railway  does. 

Third.  The  railway  company  must  make  no  increase  except  for 
good  cause,  if  anybody  objects.  Of  course  objection  is  not  likely  to 
come,  in  practice,"except  where  considerable  interests  are  involved. 

Subject  to  those  restrictions,  the  railways  remain  free  to  make  or 
to  vary  rates  as  they  please. 

I  may  perhaps  say,  sir,  that  the  secret  rebate  question  is  nonexistent 
with  us.  Of  course,  nobodv  can  prove  a  negative.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  come  across  an  individual  who  believed  that  there  were 
in  England  any  secret  rebates  that  were  of  any  practical  importance. 
They  may  exist.  If  they  do,  probably  the  officials  of  the  railway 
companies  do  not  know  of  them.  But,  for  practical  purposes,  the 
secret-rebate  c^uestion  is  of  no  importance  in  England  I  think  there 
would  be  a  universal  agreement  as  to  that. 
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We  have  had  in  England,  as  they  have  had  in  every  other  country, 
heroic  proposals.  At  the  time  of  the  uprising  of  public  opinion  m 
1893,  there  were  proposals  to  hand  over  to  a  county  court  judge  (who 
is  our  judge  of  first  instance  in  civil  matters >  the  power  to  say  what 
was  a  reasonable  rate.  But  these  proposals  nave  been  argued  pretty 
fully  more  than  once  before  parliamentary  committees,  and  they 
have  never  stood  the  test  of  argimient  The  history  of  the  public 
control  of  railway  rate-making  m  England  may  be  said  to  be  that 
Parliament  has  in  a  conservative  and  tentative  way  enacted  from  time 
to  time  specific  measures  for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  such  specific 
ills  as  were  brought  to  their  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  your  statement,  Mr.  Acworth? 

Mr.  Acworth.  That  is  all  that  occurs  to  me  as  relevant. 

Senator  Cullom.  It  has  been  a  very  interesting  statement  of  the 
case. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  commission  any  difficulty  in  making  rates 
between  localities,  one  locality  claiming  that  it  should  have  a  rate 
equal  to  or  less  than  another  ? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  on  certain  occasions  questions 
of  that  kind.  Perhaps  I  might  instance  one.  I  think  the  geography 
will  ber  sufficientiy  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  honorable  com- 
mittee. The  com  traders  of  Liverpool  raised  the  question  against  the 
Northwestern  Railway  Company  that  it  was  carrying  grain  from 
Cardiff,  which  is  attempting  to  develop  a  great  importing  trade,  to 
Birmingham,  which  is  of  course  a  very  important  consummg  center 
(a  distance  by  the  Northwestern,  I  think,  of  about  150  miles) ,  at  the 
same  rate  that  they  were  carrying  from  Liverpool,  a  distance  of  90 
miles.  The  commission  said  the  Northwestern  is  not  getting  any 
serious  share  of  this  traffic,  and  their  going  out  of  the  business  will 
not  do  any  serious  harm,  lor  there  are  two  other  companies  taking 
care  of  the  trade  between  Cardiff  and  Birmingham,  and  they  said  the 
Northwestern  were  giving  an  undue  preference.  Thereupon  the 
Northwestern  went  out  of  the  Cardiff  business,  because  they  had  to 
charge  the  same  rate  as  their  two  comi)etitors  if  they  were  to  get  any 
traffic. 

The  CsLiiRMAN.  What  did  the  other  roads  continue  to  charge? 

Mr.  Acworth.  The  other  roads  continued  to  charge  as  befcre.  If 
the  court  in  England  decides  that  a  rate  constitutes  an  undue  prefer- 
ence between  A  and  B,  they  may  either  put  up  A's  rate  or  put  down 
B's.  But  the  Northwestern  went  out  of  the  business.  Then  th6 
Liverpool  Com  Association  tried  a  serious  business;  they  attacked 
the  Grreat  Western,  which  was  carrying  freight  from  Cardiff,  and 
from  Birkenhead,  which  is  practically  a  part  of  Liverpool,  to  Bir- 
mingham, and  they  said  this  was  an  undue  preference,  as  Cardiff  was 
20  miles  farther  off. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  commission  or  the  court? 

Mr.  Acworth.  The  conmiission  court,  sir.  The  conunission  said, 
"This  is  serious;  here  is  a  big  trade  involved;  this  is  going  to  upset 
the  whole  trade  of  the  coimtry ;  we  do  not  find  anything  in  the  act  of 
Parliament  wtdch  obliges  us  to  interfere  with  the  whole  competition 
of  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  we  will  not  do  anything."  1  think 
that  is  quite  typical  of  the  attitude  that  has  been  adopted  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  railroads  charge  so  much  i>er  ton  per  mile 
uniformly  over  the  islands! 
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Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  schedule  of 
rates  in  the  British  Isles.  All  you  have  is  that  at  each  station  there 
is  a  statement — say  at  Washington  there  is  a  statement  in  the  rate 
book,  "  New  York^  220  miles ;  rate,  class  A,  class  B  or  C,  or  class  1  so 
much;  Philadelphia,  130  miles;  rate  for  each  class,  so  much;  or  Balti- 
more, 40  miles  so  much; "  and  so  on,  to  all  the  places  to  which  the 
traffic  is  booked. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  reach  the  basis  for  determining 
those  rates?    Do  they  take  distances  into  consideration? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  So  far  as  this  local  traffic  is  concerned,  you  may 
say  that  unless  there  are  other  controlling  factors^  such  as  a  shorter 
route  by  another  road,  the  basis  for  local  traffic  in  small  quantities 
is  kept  at  the  maximum  rate  fixed  by  Parliament. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  through  rate? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  The  moment  they  fix  a  long-distance  rate  or  a  rate 
for  large  quantities,  it  is  a  question  of  what  the  traffic  will  bear  and 
nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  A  question  of  what  the  traffic  will  bear? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  acc[uiesced  in  by  the  commission? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  It  is  certainly  acquiesced  in  by  everybody  except 
the  person  who  thinks  his  particular  traffic  ought  not  to  be  asked  to 
bear  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  commission,  on  review,  allowed  to  make  a 
rate  that  will  be,  as  we  say,  confiscatory — ^that  is,  that  would  destroy 
or  prevent  a  proper  return  on  the  capital  invested? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  The  commission,  you  observe,  sir,  has  no  power  to 
fix  rates. 

The  Chairman.  But  to  reduce  the  rates? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Nobody  has  power  to  reduce  a  rate.  The  only 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  prevent  a  rate  being  increased.  They  can  not 
reduce  it,  because  if  it  is  a  question  of  imdue  preference  (and  that  is  the 
onlj  way  in  which  they  can  touch  the  height  of  the  rate,  provided  it 
is  inside  the  statutory  maximum)  the  railway  company  may*  find 
it  better  worth  its  while  to  go  out  of  the  business  altogether  tnan  to 
lower  B  to  the  level  of  A.  But  suppose  that  B  is  lowered  to  the 
level  of  A,  then  the  court  has  nothing  further  to  say.  Our  maxi- 
mum rates  are  established  by  a  law  which  says  that  these  rates  shall 
be  the  rates  which  the  company  is  authorized  to  charge  and  make. 
Parliament  has  decided  once  for  all  that  the  maximum  rates  are 
reasonable,  unless  they  become  unreasonable  from  the  fact  that  an 
undue  preference  has  been  created,  or  because  the  rate  has  been  in- 
creased beyond  what  the  company  was  charging  before. 

The  Chairman.  The  companies  hardly  ever  charge  the  maximum 
rate? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Except  for  local  traffic  and  short  distances. 

The  Chairman.  That  leads  me  to  ask  this  question:  Have  you 
what  we  call  the  "  long  and  short  haul "  system — that  is,  charging 
less  for  a  long  haul  than  for  a  short  haul? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  illustrate  that? 

Mr.  Acworth.  There  is  a  clause  in  our  act  of  1888  which  I  believe 
we  also  borrowed  from  America,  which  says,  not  that  the  company 
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diall  not,  but  that  the  court  shall  have  the  power  to  order  that  the 
company  shall  not  charge  less  for  a  long  distance  than  for  the  short 
distance  included  in  the  long  distance.  I  do  not  think  the  commis- 
sion has  ever  been  appealed  to  on  this  specific  point,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  quite  common  for  the  short  distance  to  be  charged  more 
than  the  long.  Take  a  case  where,  for  example,  you  have  two  com- 
peting roads  and  one  common  point,  say  100  miles  by  the  one  road 
and  150  ^y  the  other;  there  the  150-mile  road  must  char^  the  same 
rate  as  the  100-mile  road  or  go  out  of  the  business.  If  it  finds  the 
distance  is  too  lonff  and  too  expensive,  it  goes  out  of  the  business;  if 
it  finds  it  worth  while,  it  continues  in  the  business,  but  it  charges  to 
the  intermediate  point  beyond  the  100  miles  a  higher  rate  than  to  the 
tenninal  point  J3ut  I  think  it  tends  toward  a  lower  rate  for  the 
intermediate  points  between  the  100  and  the  150  miles. 

The  Cttatbman.  That  is  the  tendency? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  I  think  that  is  the  tendency. 

The  Chairman.  The  local  rates  are  higher  than  the  throujgh  rates! 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Unquestionably;  you  may  trace  on  a  rate  TOok  on  a 
road  running  150  miles  from  London  to  x  armouth,  for  instance  the 
rates  rising,  say,  to  110  or  120  miles  and  probably  remaining,  roughly, 
level,  and  then  dropping  at  the  150  miles. 

The  Cmaibman.  That  is  acquiesced  in  generally  by  the  business 
world  there  ?    There  are  no  complaints  ? 

Mr.  AowoBTH.  As  I  sajr,  I  think  I  am  sure  that  no  case  has  ever 
been  brought  before  the  railway  commission  on  that  specific  point. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  through  water-and-land  rates,  for 
instance,  to  some  interior  point  through  Liverpool! 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Na  sir. 

TheCoAiRMAN.  No  joint  rate? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  There  are  no  ocean  rates.  There  are  a  ^reat  many 
through  land-and-water  rates.  Nearly  all  the  English  railway  com- 
panies own  steamships  running  to  the  different  continental  ports,  and 
they  make  through  rates  to  and  from  the  continental  points,  but  not 
to  continental  points  inland.  Of  course,  there  are  very  large  and 
important  through  rates  from  the  interior  of  Ireland  to  the  interior  of 
E^land,  and  vice  versa. 

'Die  Chairman.  Does  your  commission  have  power  to  regulate 
through  rates  to  continental  ports  with  the  land-and-water  rate? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir.  I  speak  without  the  act  before  me,  but  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  power  they  have  is  to  provide  that 
a  person  using  the  land  portion  of  tne  journey  only,  or  the  sea  portion 
of  ihe  journey  only,  shall  not  be  imduly  postponed  or  unduly  treated 
in  comparison  with  the  person  who  is  using  the  combined  land-and- 
water  route. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  clear  statement  you  have  presented  to  us 
and  from  your  writing  on  this  subject,  you  have  evidently  studied 
this  question.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  governmental 
regulation  of  rates? 

Mr.  AowoRTH.  I  was  present  two  or  three  davs  ago  and  heard  the 
statement  of  Professor  Meyer  in  reference  to  (jermany,  and  it  cer- 
tainly entirely  confirmed  the  conclusion  at  which  I  had  arrived,  that 
the  German  railways  are  in  many  ways  very  efficient,  but  have  cer- 
tainly, as  the  result  of  being  under  Government  control|  become  so 
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stereotyped,  as  we  might  say,  that  they  have  certainly  driven  traffic 
to  the  water  (a  less  efficient  mode  of  carriage)  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  might  be  carried  with  profit  by  the  railways. 

In  England  I  think  there  is  no  question  whatever  but  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  with  respect  to  undue  preference  has  tended 
to  prevent  concessions  that  would  otherwise  have  been  ffiven.  The 
niilway  people  have  been  afraid  tiiat  the  courts  would  regard  as 
similar  circumstances  which  they  regarded  as  dissimilar,  ana  there- 
fore they  have  hesitated  to  make  a  reduction  that  they  otherwise 
would  have  made,  presiunably  with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  the 
traders.  Whether  the  gain  to  the  individual  who  is  relieved,  so  to 
ispeak,  from  competition,  counterbalances  the  injury  to  the  commu- 
mty  from  the  keeping  up  of  the  average  rate,  I  do  not  faiow. 

Since  it  has  been  decided  that  no  rate  can  be  put  up  once  it  has 
been  put  down,  without  appeal  to  the  law  courts,  the  railway  com- 
panies have  practically  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  will  not 
put  them  down  because  they  do  not  know  whether  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  put  them  up  again. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  Do  you  think  it  works  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people  that  the  railways  will  not  put  the  rates  down  for  fear  they 
will  not  get  a  chance  to  put  them  up  again  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Personally  I  have  no  doubt  it  does  not  It  is  fair 
to  remember  always  that  it  may  protect  the  weaker  in  commercial 
strife.  It  is  rather  hard  on  the  weaker  man  to  be  crowded  to  the 
wall  by  a  wholesale  concern  in  any  walk  of  life.  But  if  it  be  true 
in  ordinary  business  that,  on  the  whole,  the  public  gains  by  the 
wholesaling  method,  it  is  probably  true  in  railway  business  also.  I 
think  that,  so  to  speak,  the  heart  has  been  taken  out  of  the  railway 
men.  The  railway  men  understand  this  business;  they  know  how  to 
manage  it  in  their  own  way.  The  railway  men  think  "  the  responsi- 
bility has  ceased  to  be  ours;  we  must  maintain  the  status  quo,  and 
that  is  what  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  dividing  responsibility  impairs 
the  administrative  power  of  the  officials  of  the  roads  as  well  as  the 
service  they  render  to  the  public? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  From  the  operating  point  of  view,  I  do  not  think 
our  railways  have  been  sufficiently  interfered  with  to  prevent  them 
developing  the  goodness  of  the  service.  But  as  to  rate  making,  I 
have  no  doubt  ttiat  the  interference  of  Parliament,  the  courts,  and 
the  executive  has  all  tended  to  stereotype  and  keep  rates  at  an 
unnecessarily  high  level. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  power  to 
make  rates  generally  and  primarily  should  be  left  to  the  railroads 
and  to  the  free  play  of  the  forces  of  the  business  world? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Speaking  as  an  individual  student,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  that  is  the  process  that  will  arrive  at  the  best  results  for  the 
community,  with  this  exception:  That  I  fully  think  it  is  necessary 
that  the  community  in  some  way  should  interfere  to  protect  all  cus- 
tomers from  unfair  treatment. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  power  should  reside  somewhere 
to  correct  excessive  and  extortionate  rates  by  summary  and  proper 
proceedings? 

Mr.AcwoRTH.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  go  so  far  as  to  say 
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excessive  rates  regarded  as  excessive  in  themselves.  I  am  myself 
inclined  to  think  that  excessive  rates  will  correct  themselves.  The 
wise  men  will  discover  that  it  does  not  pay  to  charge  excessive  rates. 
But  I  think  the  law  should  interfere  to  prevent  unfair  rates  to  A  as 
compared  with  rates  given  to  B.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  state  is 
bound  to  insist  that  the  rates  shall  be  public,  and  that  practically  will 
settle  it,  for  if  they  are  public  thej  have  got  to  be  fair;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  law  should  confine  itself  to  securing  that,  where  there 
is  a  difference  made  as  between  A  and  B,  the  difference  should  be  a 
difference  for  a  commercial  reason,  and  not  for  any  reason  of  personal 
favoritism. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  tried  to  meet  that  difficulty  by  legisla- 
tion. You  have  studied  the  railroad  rates  in  the  United  States  in 
comparison  with  foreign  railroad  rates,  I  take  it.  How  do  they  com- 
pare as  to  charges  for  similar  distances? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  think  we  can  beat  you  up  to  20  or  30  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Then  the  best  guess  we  can  give  is  that  our  rates  per 
ton  per  mile  are  three  times  yours. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  have  no  Government  ownership  of  railways 
in  England? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Absolutely  none. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  railways  are  all  held  by  private  ownership ; 
you  have  governmental  control,  however,  of  the  character  you  have 
indicated? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  far  as  making  rates  is  concerned,  that  gov- 
ernmental control  is  confined  to  prescribing  a  maximum  rate  for  each 
railroad,  is  it? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Subject  broadly  to  the  two  other  elements — seeing 
that  rates  are  impartial  as  between  customers  and  seeing  that  they 
are  not  increased  without  justification. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  first  thing  they  do,  however,  is  to  prescribe 
for  each  road  a  maximum  rate,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  do  they  arrive  at  what  the  maximum  rate 
shaUbe? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Originally  it  was  put  in  practically  as  a  copy  of 
what  the  canals  had  charged,  which  naturally  afterwards  became 
entirely  obsolete.  The  modem  maxima  that  were  put  in,  after  the 
long  and  tedious  contest  I  have  described  as  occurring  in  1891  and 
1892,  were  on  the  basis  of  making  it  legal  to  charge  what  the  railroads 
had  been  charging  in  the  past. 

Senator  Foraker.  Then  they  did  not  arrive  at  what  a  maximum 
rate  should  be  in  a  given  instance  by  considerinff  the  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty and  the  expense  of  operating,  nor  by  destroying  distances? 
They  did  not  have  any  conmion  basis,  in  other  words,  on  which  to 
figure  out  what  the  maximum  rate  should  be? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No,  sir.  They  sat  two  hundred  days,  but  they  never 
attempted  anything  so  elaborate  as  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  merelv  took  the  rates  the  railroads  had 
been  charging  up  to  that  time  and  adopted  them? 
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Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Broadly  speaking.  There  were  cases  in  ^hich 
there  were  sporadic  rates  that  were  above  the  ordinary,  and  the  new 
maxima  cut  off  the  tops  of  a  few  of  them.  But,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  railways,  having  these  maximum  rates 
fixed,  can  charge  whatever  rate  they  see  fit  up  to  that  limitation,  but 
can  not  go  beyond  it? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  effect  of 
fixing  maximum  rates  is  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  reduce  rates,  which 
railroads  had  practiced  before  this  legislation  was  enacted  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  maxima  have  really  had 
very  much  effect  at  all.  It  has  been  a  tendency,  but  I  do  not  think 
an  important  tendency.  But  the  interpretation  by  the  courts  of  the 
undue  preference  law,  and  the  recent  limitation  that  having  once 
reduced  you  can  not  subsequently  increase,  have  had  that  effect 
markedly,  I  believe. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  that  the  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
freight  on  railroads  in  England  have  not  been  declining,  I  take  it 
from  your  statement,  in  recent  years,  but  have  remained  practically 
stationary  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  do  not  know  what  the  average  rate  is,  because 
there  are  no  statistics  in  England ;  but  my  own  impression  would  be 
tliat  it  had  probably  not  declined  to  an  appreciable  extent,  whereas 
in  an  earlier  period  it  certainly  did  decline  pretty  fast. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  decline  in  rates 
which  had  been  goinff  on  had  stopped  at  about  the  time  that  maxi- 
mum rates  were  established. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  could  not  say  that  precisely,  nor  could  anybody, 
because  the  statistics  are  not  in  existence.  But  I  may  put  it  this 
way:  The  way  the  average  rate  is  reduced  is  not  by  a  percentage 
reduction  of  all  rates,  but  by  the  introduction  of  lower  rates  for  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  therefore  encouraging  large  traffic  There 
has  certainly  not  been  the  same  readiness  to  put  in  new  low  rates  that 
there  was  in  earlier  years. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  made  another  remark  that  I  want  to  ask  an 
explanation  of,  and  that  was  that  the  rule  which  obtained  in  the 
fixing  oiF  rates  in  England  by  i;he  railroads  seems  to  be  "  What  will 
the  traffic  bear?  "  Exactly  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  mean 
that  the  object  of  the  railroads  is  to  squeeze  out  of  the  business  all 
that  possibly  can  be  secured  from  it? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No,  sir.  In  a  little  book  that  the  Senator  has  been 
^od  enough  to  refer  to  I  ventured  to  describe  the  process  as  "  temper- 
mg  the  wmd  to  the  shorn  lamb  " — ^never  chargmg  a  rate  that  the 
traffic  can  not  bear. 

Senator  Foraker.  Your  idea  is  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  rail- 
road not  to  charge  the  traffic  any  more  than  it  can  fairly  pay;  otiier- 
wise  you  would  cut  off  the  business? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir ;  broadly,  I  think  that  is  the  reason. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  your  idea,  in  "  tem- 
pering the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  to  get  just  as  near  to  what  it  will 
bear,  without  cutting  it  off,  as  you  can  f 

Mr.  Agwosth.  No,  sir;  with  resx>ect,  I  think  not;  because  in  En^- 
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land,  certainly,  to  begin  with,  it  does  not  pay  a  railway,  as  a  rule,  to 
keep  high  rat^  because  it  does  not  develop  the  traffic  But,  in  the 
second  place,  suppose  that  a  railway  company  did  such  a  thing: 
there  is  unlimitea  capital  available  for  new  railways  in  England 
where  they  can  be  operated  at  a  profit,  and  we  should  very  soon 
restore  the  balance  in  such  a  case  by  putting  in  a  new  railway. 

There  was  a  case  tiiat  was  rather  lamous  a  dozen  years  ago  in  the 
coal  district  of  South  Wales,  where  there  is  an  enormous  and  profit- 
able traffic  in  coal  for  export  from  Cardiflf.  There  was  one  railway 
miming  to  the  port  of  Cardiff,  and  it  had  paid  for  a  good  many  years 
a  dividend  of  about  16  per  cent  The  traders  said :  "  You  are  charg- 
ing more  than  is  reasonable."  They  said :  *'  Well,  we  like  16  per 
cent,  and  we  propose  to  hold  on  to  iw^  Thereupon  the  traders  them- 
selves went  to  Parliament  and  got  power  to  build  a  new  railway; 
and  the  first  railway  does  not  pay  16  per  cent  any  more. 

Senator  Fobaker.  They  took  out  a  new  charter  and  built  a  com- 
peting line? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Tee,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  that  is  the  way  they  remedied  that  trouble! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  it  was  that  experience,  or  other  similar 
experiences,  that  you  had  in  mind^  I  suppose,  when  you  told  us  a 
while  ago  that  you  thought  excessive  rates  cured  themselves  in  the 
course  of  timet 

Mr.  AcwoR'rH.  That  is  one  of  the  methods.  I  think  really  the 
more  important  one  is  that  the  railway  company  appreciates  that  in 
its  own  interest  it  can  not  afford  to  charge  unreasonable  rates,  for 
if  it  does  it  keeps  its  district  out  of  the  business,  and  the  district  oi  the 
adjoining;  company  gets  the  business  that  its  district  would  otherwise 
have  ha<L 

Senator  Forakeb.  How  long  is  the  longest  line  of  railway  in  Eng- 
land? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Do  you  refer  to  main  lines,  sir? 

Senator  Foraker.  x  es. 

Mr.  AcvroBTH.  The  longest  main  line  in  the  hands  of  one  com- 
pany is  327  miles  lon^. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  they  range  down  to  shorter  distances — ^how 
short  is  the  shortest  one,  perhaps? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Of  the  companies  that  we  recognize  as  important 
companies,  there  are  some  that  have  no  haul,  probably,  of  more  than 
80  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  there,  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  the  name 
of  the  longest  line?  What  is  the  name  of  the  longest  line,  Mr. 
Acworth? 

Mr.  Acworth.  The  companyl  was  speaking  of  as  having  the  long- 
est main  line,  sir,  is  the  Great  Western.  It  is  not  the  most  important. 
The  most  important  main  line,  I  think,  would  be  that  of  the  North- 
western, from  London  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  into  Scotland,  at 
Carlisle,  and  hands  tiie  traffic  over  to  its  allied  company.  That  is  300 
miles. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  a  system,  how  much  has  the  Northwest- 
em— or  what  did  you  call  it? 
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Mr.  AcwoBTH.  The  Great  Weston  has  about  2,500  miles,  and  the 
Northwestern,  I  think,  nineteen  hundred  and  something — ^between 
1,900  and  2,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  system  t 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  That  is  the  whole  system,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  allied  roads  in  Scotland? 

Mr.  Acworth.  No;  we  have  nothing  corresponding  to  your  con- 
trolled systems.  That  is  absolutely  a  homogeneous  system,  entirely 
owned  or  worked  by  the  Northwestern  or  Gi-eat  Western. 

The  Chairman.  In  different  ownership,  too;  or  is  the  ownership 
the  same? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  The  Great  Western 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  same  corporation? 

Mr.  Acw^oRTH.  The  Great  Western  is  a  corporation  with  2,500 
miles  of  track;  the  Northwestern  is  another  corporation  with  1,950 
miles. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  system? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  is  all  one  syst^n,  owned  by  one  party? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  One  company? 

Mr.  AcwoRrn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  does  not  include  the  branches  and  the 
mileage  of  the  lines  of  the  allied  companies  in  Scotland? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  all  the  branches  of  each  of 
the  coinpanies. 

The  Chairman.  And  sidings,  and  mileage  in  Scotland,  and  every- 
where? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Oh,  no,  no,  no!  They  have  nothing  in  Scotland. 
They  do  not  pass  the  frontier.  It  does  not  include  sidings:  no. 
That  is  what  we  call  "  running  lines."  You  would  have  to  multiply 
it  by  at  least  3  if  you  took  it  as  miles  of  track,  because  the  great  bulk 
of  our  line  is  two-track,  and  the  amount  of  sidings  is  veir  great. 

Senator  Newlands.  This  is  miles  of  single  track,  is  it? 

Mr.  Acworth.    No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  systemjs  are  there  in  England? 

Mr.  Acworth.  We  generally  speak  of  14  big  companies.  For  prac- 
tical purposes  there  are  perhaps  20  or  25 ;  but  there  are  a  great  many 
little,  tiny  lines,  some  of  them  with  half  a  dozen  miles. 

Senator  Cxjllom.  What  is  the  total  railroad  mileage? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Twenty-two  thousand  miles  of  route  miles,  and 
about  50,000  miles  of  track— that  is,  including  siding. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  tne  general  effect 
of  prescribing  these  maximum  rates?  Has  it  been  beneficial  to  the 
shipper,  or  otnerwise? 

Mr.  Acworth.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  the  maxima  have  any  importance 
whatever  in  relation  to  wholesale  traffic  The  only  person  they  protect, 
if  they  do  protect  him,  is  if  you  or  I  want  to  send  a  few  hundred- 
weight of  some  goods  from  one  local  station  to  another.  That  is  the 
only  case  in  which  they  apply. 

iSenator  Foraker.  In  local  business  and  on  short  hauls? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Local  business;  short  hauls;  small  quantities. 

Senator  Foraker.  Where  there  is  no  competition,  practically  I 
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Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Partly  that,  and  partly  where  the  traiBc  is  ex- 
pensive. I  have  no  doubt  in  many  cases  me  result  of  the  maxima  is 
that  this  expensive  local  business  is  done  at  a  rate  which  does  not 
represent  a  reasonable  profit 

Senator  Fobakeb.  That  is  alL 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  The  profit  is  made  up  by  charging  more  than  would 
otherwise  be  charged  on  large  consignments  for  larger  distances. 

Senator  CuUiOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  think  of  anything  at 
the  time  my  name  was  called;  but  I  would  like  permission  to  make 
one  inquiry  while  I  think  of  it 

The  Chaibman.  Proceed. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  say  that  part  of  the  rates  out  in  your  conn* 

%are  three  times  what  they  are  here? 
[r.  AcwoBTH.  That  is  my  guess,  sir;  it  is  only  a  guess. 

Senator  Cuixom.  Probably  three  times? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Of  the  average  rate.  I  am  taking  your  rate  at  the 
figure  the  Senator  in  the  chair  gave  as  7  mills,  and  i  am  multiplying 
it  by  3 ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  English  rate  is  at  least  as  niga 
as  that 

Senator  Cullom.  Your  labor  is  cheaper  than  it  is  in  this  country, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  I  should  think  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  100— something 
of  that  kind. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  account  for  how  it  hap- 
pens  that  you  are  charging  so  much  more  for  your  transportation 
than  we  are  here. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Well,  sir 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  Can  you  account  for  itt 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes;  that  is,  exactly  how  much  of  it  is  accounted 
for  I  do  not  know,  but  in  the  main  it  is  clearly  accounted  for  by  two 
reasons.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  hoW  much  infiuence  legislation 
has  had,  the  main  commercial  reasons  are  that  your  average  haul  is 
over  140  miles,  and  ours  is  probably  about  five  and  twenty.  There- 
fore you  have  got  to  charge  the  terminal  cost  both  for  services  and 
for  work,  which  is  a  very  large  portion  of  the  total  cost,  onto  25  miles 
of  haul  instead  of  onto  140.  That  is  one  cause;  and  the  second  cause 
IS  that  whereas  your  normal  consignment  is  probably  a  carload  or 
some  number  of  carloads  our  normalconsignment  is  probably  three  or 
four  hundredweight;  and  it  is  vastly  more  expensive  to  deal  with 
small  quantities.  A  great  deal  of  our  business  is  what  is  done  with 
you  by  the  express  companies ;  and  we  think  we  are  cheaper  than  your 
express  companies. 

Senator  Cullom.  So  that  practically  the  short  distances  and  the 
small  quantities  result  in  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  your  trans- 
IK)rtation  and  ours? 

Mr.  AcwosTH.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  great  cause. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  that  difference  would  seem  to  exist  not  only 
as  between  this  country  and  yours,  but  between  this  country  and 
almost  all  the  European  countries,  would  it  not,  so  far  as  your  obser- 
vation goes? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Not  at  all  to  the  same  extent,  sir.  For  example,  in 
Prussia — ^I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  has  had  the  informa- 
tion as  to  the  average  rate,  but  it  is  availaUe,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
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much  higher  than  in  America — ^in  Prussia  the  average  haul  is,  I 
think,  about  80  miles.  England  is  quite  exceptional  in  the  extreme 
shortness  of  haul. 

Senator  Cuixom.  Still,  the  rates  are  higher  in  those  countries  than 
they  are  here? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Oh^es,  sir. 

Senator  CuUiOM.  That  is  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  But  I  rather  meant  that  though  the  rates  were 
higher  that  fact  can  not  be  accounted  for  in  Prussia  either  by  the  haul 
being  short,  because  it  is  not — ^it  is  more  than  three  times  ours — nor  by 
the  fact  that  the  traffic  is  sent  in  small  consignments,  because  it  is  not. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  Prussian  traffic  is  sent  in  wagonloads. 

Senator  Cullom.  •Your  judgment,  as  I  under^nd  you,  is  that 
whatever  regulation  yx)u  have  had  there  has  been  of  advantage  to 
the  country.  I  refer  to  regulation  by  Parliament  in  the  passage  of 
laws.    Am  I  correct  in  statmg  that  as  your  view  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  do  not  think  I  put  it  as  strong  as  that,  sir.  I  say 
that  I  think  it  must  be  recognized  that  regulation  is  unavoidable^— I 
would  even  say  desirable ;  but  I  think  a  good  deal  of  our  regulation, 
and  certainljr  the  recent  regulation  preventing  a  railway  from  raising 
a  rate  when  it  is  once  lowered,  is  very  much  against  the  public  inter- 
est. I  also  think  that  the  legislation  in  regard  to  undue  preference 
in  the  degree  to  which  the  courts  have  carried  it  is  against  the  public 
interest.  It  prevents  the  wholesale  principle  being  applied  where,  on 
commercialffTOunds,  it  ought  to  be  applied. 

Senator  ChjiJiOM.  It  absolutely  prevents  any  difference  as  to  bulk, 
do  you  mean? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  that,  but — ^well,  of 
course,  one  can  only  judge  by  what  the  commission  court  has  decided 
in  the  individual  case;  but  the  tendencv  with  us  of  the  commission 
court  has  been  not  to  allow  anything  like  the  difference  between  the 
wholesale  rate  and  a  retail  rate  that  is  recognized  not  only  by  the 

Eractice  of  the  railway  companies  in  America  but  by  the  rates  fixed 
y  the  Prussian  government  in  Germany.  I  believe  we  make  less 
difference  between  wholesale  and  retail  rates  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  in  the  interest  of  getting  gen- 
erally low  rates. 

Senator  Cullom.  At  the  head  of  this  commission — do  you  call  it  a 
commission  in  your  country? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Strictly,  sir,  it  is  a  commission  court 

Senator  Cullom.  A  commission  court :  the  chairman  of  the  oonmiis- 
sion  court  is  a  judge,  I  believe  you  said? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Is  he  a  trained  lawyer! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Oh,  he  is  one  of  the  judges  of  the  high  court. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  is  he  placed  at  the  head  of  this  commission 
because  of  his  judicial  qualifications  and  the  position  that  he  holds? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir.  It  rests  with  the  lord  chancellor  to  appoint 
one  of  the  twenty-odd  judges  of  the  high  court  in  England  to  act 
as  the  chairman  of  the  commission  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  period  he  either  retires  and  is  replaced  or  continues. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  in  all  law  questions  his  decision  is  final  t 
Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that?    ' 
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Mr.  AcwoRTH.  It  acts  a  little  peeoliarlyy  mr,  in  all  cases  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commission,  are  questions  of  law;  and  the  com- 
mission may,  perhaps,  go  wrong  on  the  fact  of  what  are  questions 
of  law. 

Senator  CuuiiOK.  But  still  it  stands! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  That  is  the  law,  sir. 

Senator  Dolltter.  I  want  to  ask  just  a  few  questions,  if  it  will  not 
weary  Mr.  Acworth.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting 
any  value  out  of  the  comparison  of  rates  per  ton  per  imle  in  these 
various  countries,  and  you  have  intimated  that  there  are  no  statis- 
tics of  that  sort  in  England. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  I  am  sorry  to  say  not,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
railway,  which  has  seen  the  error  of  its  ways  and  has  taken  to  com- 
piling them  in  the  last  two  years. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  If  all  we  have  heard  is  correct,  they  are  wasting 
their  time.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  a  comparison  between 
actual  rates  on  similar  quantities  over  similar  distances  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  to  England;  and  I  would  like  you  to  £0  into  the 
actual  rates  cnarged,  for  example,  on  dressed  meat  from  me  seaport 
to  London  or  Birmingham,  so  that  we  can  compare  them  with  the 
rates  for  similar  distances  in  this  country  in  similar  carload  lots. 

Mr.  Acworth.  If  I  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  so,  sir,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  nobody  ever  can  make  a  comparison  of  that  kind.  The 
whole  question  is,  Are  the  conditions  similar?  I  will  undertake  to 
say  that  if  you  will  tell  me  whether  you  want  America  brought  out 
at  the  top  or  England  brought  out  at  the  top,  I  will  produce  the 
figures  to  suit  you. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  But  there  is  a  rate  upon  a  carload  of  dressed 
meat  from  Liverpool  to  London,  for  instance! 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes;  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  what  is  that  rate? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Well,  that  is  a  very  famous  rate  in  England. 
There  is  a  rate  of  25  shillings  a  ton  in  carload  lots  from  LivernooL 
which  means  American  meat.  If  you  were  sending  from  the  local 
station,  where  you  would  be  sending  English  meat,  the  first  station 
out  of  Liverpool  on  the  road  to  London,  you  would  be  charged  46 
shillings ;  and  the  English  farmers  say  that  is  not  fair. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Has  that  question  been  brought  before  the 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes;  a  very  similar  question  was  brought  before 
the  commission  half  a  dozen  years  ago  in  relation  to  the  rates  charged 
for  American  bacon  in  train  loads  from  Southampton  to  London  as 
compared  with  the  rates  charged  for  English  bacon  in  one  side, 
perhaps,  or  one  pig,  from  the  local  stations  between  Southampton 
and  London.  In  that  case,  after  a  very  long  and  very  careful  hear- 
ing, the  commission  came  to  the  conclusion  tnat  it  was  not  an  undue 
preference;  that  the  conditions  justified  the  railway  companies  in 
charging  a  rate  that  you  may  say  was,  roughly,  $1.50  per  ton  for  the 
large  quantities  the  whole  distance  of  78  miles  as  compared  with 
about  $3  or  $3.50  for  a  Uss  distance  on  the  small  quantities. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  conapare 
the  actual  carload  rates  upon  flour  or  breadstuffs  and  meats  in  Eng- 
land and  this  country  for  similar  distances!  That  would  enable  me 
to  get  at  some  kind  of  a  comparison  between  the  twob 
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Mr.  AowoRTH.  Oh,  of  course,  sir,  it  would  be  possible  to  take  a 
rate  that  would  be  charged  for  flour  a  hundred  miles  out  of  New 
York  (supposing  you  sent  it  back  from  New  York  to  Albany)  and 
to  take  a  smiilar  distance  in  Enj^land,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
really  fairly  convey  any  impression  of  what  the  rates  were  at  which 
the  traffic  of  the  country  was  ordinarily  done.  Our  flour,  for  ex- 
ample, largely  comes  in  by  water  to  the  different  ports,  and  it  is 
distributed  from  the  different  ports  within  a  radius  of  probaMy,  as 
a  rule,  not  more  than  30  or  40  miles. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  heavy  traffic 
such  as  coal  and  liunber,  in  England  is  conducted  by  rivers  ana 
canals? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  If  you  leave  out  such  rivers  as  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames  up  to  London,  and  do  not  count  that  as  a  river,  but  merely 
take  canalized  rivers,  there  is  only  one  case  where  anything  serious 
is  done,  and  that  is  the  case  of  a  canal  about  20  miles  long  that 
falls  into  the  Humber.  That,  I  believe,  carries  several  millions  of 
tons  a  year :  but,  broadly  speaking,  our  canals  are  dead  or  dying. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Tcour  coal  and  heavy  traffic,  then,  is  carried 
practically  exclusively  upon  railways? 

Mr.  AowoRTH.  Or  by  the  coasting  vessels.  The  coasting  trade 
is  quite  important  The  bulk  of  the  coal,  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  coal,  comes  into  London  by  sea. 

Senator  Dolliver.  So  that  in  calculating  this  average  rate  per  ton 
per  mile^  all  that  enormous,  heavy  trafBc  is  excluded  from  the  rail- 
way statistics? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  The  heavy  traffic? 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  heavy  traffic 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  That  is  carried  on  the  seaY 

Senator  Dolliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Oh,  that  would  not  be  in  the  figures,  except  so  far, 
of  course,  as  the  railway  would  carry  it.  That  coal  comes  mainly 
from  two  places,  near  Newcastle  or  near  Cardiff,  in  Wales — either 
Wallsend  coal  or  Welsh  coal ;  and  it  is  carried  by  the  railway  perhaps 
6  or  8  or  10  or  20  miles  down  to  the  port,  and  then  shipped. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  is  pretty  evident  from  what  we  have  heard 
here  that  our  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  average  shows  a  low  rate, 
for  the  reason  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  traffic  upon  many  of  our  rail- 
roads is  coal,  for  instance. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Not  as  large  a  proportion  as  ours,  sir.  In  ours 
something  like  three-fifths  of  the  total  traffic  is  cosd.  Ours  is  a  much 
larger  percentage  than  yours. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate  on  coal  from  Wales  to  London, 
we  will  say,  and  the  distance,  per  ton? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  May  I  give  you  a  rate,  sir,  that  I  think  I  know 
more  accurately?  In  the  case  of  the  Derbyshire  coal  field,  which  is 
the  nearest  coal  field  to  London,  I  suppose  the  average  distance  would 
be  150  miles,  and  the  rate  is  just  about  150  cents. 

The  Chairman.  One  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir.  Yes;  it  is  just  about  a  cent  a  ndle. 
There  are  very  few  rates  with  us  that  go  below  a  cent  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  A  cent  a  mile? 

Mr.  AowoRTH.  A  cent  a  mile. 
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The  Chairman.  But  on  coal  it  is  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Oh,  it  is  vastly  more  in  many  cases. 

The  Chairmak.  In  many  cases;  but  that  is  the  lowest,  is  it! 

llr.  AcwoRTH.  I  could  not  say  that,  sir ;  but  it  is  nearly  the  lowest. 
I  do  not  believe  you  would  get  anything  below  8  mills,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

The  Chairman.  On  ooalf 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  As  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  high?  That  is  the  lowest  Now,  what 
would  be  the  highest  per  ton  per  mile,  if  you  will  just  state  that? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Probably  the  highest  would  be  in  such  cases  as  this: 
Some  of  the  collieries  around  Newcastle  ship  after  a  land  carriage  of 
about  6  miles;  and  I  should  think — well,  I  had  k  case  the  other  day 
within  my  own  knowledge  in  that  district  where  I  think  the  coal  was 
carried  about  8  miles,  and  the  rate  was  6  pence,  12  cents.  But  of 
course  that  is  very  exceptional. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  on  longer  lines,  what  is  the  ordinary 
rate? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  When  you  cet  what  we  call  a  lon^  haul  (which 
would  be  anything  over  a  hundred  miles),  I  ^ould  think  if  you  said 
it  would  be  12  nulls,  probablv,  or  something  of  that  kind,  10  to  12 
mills,  that  would  be  about  right.  It  is  only  a  guess,  sir,  because,  as  I 
say,  there  are  no  average  figures  available. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  DoUiver,  you  may  proceed. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Acworth.  What  is 
the  standard  railway  dividend  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  putting  it  is  this,  sir:  The 
return  on  the  whole  of  the  capital  that  stands  in  the  accounts  is,  I 
think,  at  present,  about  3^  per  cent,  or  something  of  that  kind;  the 
average  on  the  ordinary  shares,  on  the  common  stock,  would  prob* 
ably  be  a  little  over  4 ;  but  I  am  speaking  off  the  book. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  there  any  public  supervision  of  the  original 
capitalization  of  railroads  in  England,  and  of  additions  made  to  the 
capitalization  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes,  sir;  no  railway  can  ever  issue  one  farthing^s 
worth  of  capital,  or  ever  could,  without  authority  of  a  special  act 
of  Parliament  prescribing  exactly  how  much  it  may  issue. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Ana  when  they  desire  to  make  a  new  issue  of 
canital  stock  they  have  to  apply  to  Parliament? 

Mr.  Acworth.  They  have  to  get  a  special  act  from  Parliament  for 
the  purpose;  I  do  not  think  Parliament  scrutinizes  it  in  the  case  of 
the  established  companies;  it  almost  goes  as  a  matter  of  course;  but 
the  control  is  there. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  roads  are  ac- 
customed to  add  to  their  capital  stock?  Upon  what  basis,  and  upon 
what  showing  of  fact  to  Parliament,  are  these  additions  to  tlie  stock 
made? 

Mr.  Acworth.  If  an  established  and  respectable  company  went  to 
Parliament  and  asked  for  power  to  borrow  a  million,  the  evidence 
would  be  this :  "  Mr.  So-and-so  "  (general  manager  of  the  railway 
company),  "  is  this  sum  necessary?'^  "  Yes,  sir;"  and  that  would  bt, 
all.  But  of  course  you  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  challenged,  and 
you  would  then  have  to  explain  what  you  wanted  it  for,    A  new  rail- 
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way  company,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  submit  to  Parliament  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  construction  of  its  road,  sworn  te  by  the  enmneer 
who  is  responsible.  He  specifies  so  much  for  bridges,  so  much  for 
rails,  so  much  for  purchase  of  land,  and  so  on  in  detail;  and  he  has 
to  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  that  statement  Supi)ose  the  amount 
required  according  to  the  estimate  for  actual  construction  is  $1,000,000. 
Parliament  then  allows  share  capital  to  be  issued  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  dollars,  and  one-third  more,  $333,000,  to  be  issued  in  what  we 
call  debentures,  or  in  what  you  call  bonds. 

Senator  Doluver.  Has  there  be^i  any  tendency  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  English  railway  lines? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  It  has  pretty  well  worked  itself  out,  sir;  existing 
railway  companies-^the  big  railway  companies — ^represent  probably 
50  or  60  small  ones  each. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  spoke  of  a  road  running  from  London  to 
Carlisle? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Tee,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  there  connecting  with  an  allied  line! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH. » Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  is  the  basis  in  England  of  such  an  alliance 
as  you  refer  to  thete? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Absolute  freedom  of  the  railway  companies  to  make 
what  alliances  they  please. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  is  not  an  alliance  of  interest? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Not  in  the  sense  of  there  being  any  joint  stock  hold- 
ing—absohitely  not. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  the  holding  of  stocks  in  one  railway  system 
by  another  railway  system  known  in  England? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Only  to  the  extent  tluit  if  a  particular  important 
company  desired  to  support  an  eictension  in  its  own  territory  which 
it  might  not  for  some  reason  desire*  to  make  in  its  own  name,  it  would 
get  power  from  Parliament  to  subscribe  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
stocK  of  the  small  company.  But  of  one  trunk  line  in  anouier,  it  is 
quite  unheard  of. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Still,  the  territory  is  divided  practically  among 
these  great  trunk  lines? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No,  sir;  because  practically  there  is  no  important 
traffic  that  two  or  three  companies  do  not  compete  for.  The  terri- 
tories are  interlaced. 

Senator  Cullom.  But  no  railroad  can  be  built  through  any  terri- 
tory without  the  consent  of  Parliament  as  to  the  line? 

Mr.  Acworth.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Mr.  Acworth,  how  do  you  account  for  the  dif- 
ference in  capitalization  between  the  English  roads  and  the  American 
roads?  I  understand  that  the  English  roads  are  capitalized  on  the 
average  for  about  $200,000  a  mile.  ^ 

Mr.  Acworth.  More  than  that,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  in  this  country  on  the  average  of  about 
$60,000  a  mile. 

Mr.  Acworth.  Ours  is  about  $250,000. 

Senator  Newlands.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
milel 
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Mr.  AcwoKTH.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  sir,  an  English  railway 
is  a  much  more  complete  machine  than  yours.  It  has  two  trac^ 
instead  of  one.  It  is  altogether  better  equipped.  It  has  big  stone 
stations  where  you  have  wooden  shanties  in  the  country,  and  alto- 
gether it  is  a  much  more  elaborately  equipped  affair.  If  I  may  take 
up  the  question  of  mileage,  your  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
reports  200,000  miles  of  route  mileage,  and  the  total  track  mileage  is 
270,000.  In  other  words,  for  each  mile  of  route  you  have  a  mile  and 
a  third  of  track.  For  each  mile  of  route  in  England  we  have  2^ 
miles  of  track.  That  is  one  reason  why  it  is  more  expensive.  No 
doubt,  also,  your  railroads,  especially  of  late  years,  have  piled  on 
enormous  amounts  out  of  revenue  that  we  should  have  provided  out  of 
capitaL 

benator  Forakkh.  Do  you  mean  $250,000  a  route  milet 

Mr.  Acworth.  A  route  mile,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  vour  country  the  railroads  either  go  under 
or  over  the  highwavs,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Practically  alwavs. 

Senator  Newlandb.  Which  makes  an  additional  expense,  does  it 
nott 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes,  sir.  ^  Another  point  that  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  capitalization  is  tl^at  in  America  your  lines  have  gone 
through  perioos  of  receiverships  and  have  written  down  their  capital 
enormously.  Our  railway  companies  have  never  had  that  unfor- 
tunate experience,  and  they  have  all  the  capital  still  stranding  on  their 
books  that  they  ever  created. 

Senator  Doiuver.  We  have  been  accused  in  this  country  of  writing 
them  up  occasionally. 

Mr.  Acworth.  I  suppose  it  is  a  very  small  matter  compared  with 
the  writing  down,  in  anv  case. 

Senator  r^EWLANDS.  In  your  country  does  the  capitalization  of  your 
roads  as  a  rule  represent  money  actually  investea,  or  does  it  repre- 
sent in  many  cases  what  is  callea,  in  this  country,  "  water?  '* 

Mr.  Acworth.  Of  course  nobody  can  answer  that  question  fully, 
sir,  because  nobody  knows  altogether  what  happened  in  the  old  dajrs. 
There  was  imdoubtedly  a  gooadeal  of  somethmg  very  like  water  in 
the  old  days.  But  for  many  years  past  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  sub- 
stantially represented  sovereigns. 

Senator  Newlands.  Whenever  an  application  is  made  by  one  of 
these  railroads  to  Parliament  for  power  to  increase  its  capitalization, 
either  in  bonds  or  in  stock,  the  assumption  is  in  either  case  that  the 
money  will  be  actually  paid  in? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Oh,  yes;  absolutely. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  paid  out  in  improvements  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes;  ana  very  likely  it  will  be  paid  in  in  the 
shape — ^take  the  Northwestern  Railway,  whose  shares  stand  at  160; 
the  shareholders  will  be  privileged  to  get  100  pounds  of  stock  if  tl^ey 
subscribe  150  sovereigns. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  they  are  obliged  there  to  subscribe  in 
excess  of  the 

Mr.  Acworth.  No.  they  would  not  be  oblijged;  that  would  be  the 
way  that  the  railroaa  company  would  carry  it  out.  There  would  be 
no  obligation. 
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Senator  Newlands.  Yes.  Now,  what  is  your  system  of  taxation  of 
railroads?    Is  it  a  simple  system  or  a  complex  one? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  believe  me  if  I 
said  it  was  more  complicated  than  the  American  syst^n,  but  I  believe 
it  is.  Practically,  the  State  taxation  does  not  amount  to  anything; 
it  is  only  a  tax  on  passenger  traffic  carried  at  first-class  fares.  That 
is  not  important.  Jiut  the  locality  charges  rates  on  a  railroad  com- 
pany on  this  basis:  Take  a  particular  towndiip  in  which  there  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  line,  we  will  say;  and  it  is  supposed  that  you  will 
ascertain  what  an  outside  bidder  would  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
making  what  profit  he  could  on  these  1^  miles  of  line.  Of  course  it 
is  really  an  insoluble  problem:  nobody  can  tell  what  1^  miles  of  a 
trunk  system,  cut  loose  by  itself,  is  worth.  But  that  is  the  problem 
that  they  attempt  to  solve  with  us;  and  the  solutions  do  not  always 
agree. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  tlie  tax  in  the  shape  of  a  certain  percentage 
upon  a  valuation? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Having  ascertained  the  valuation  by  the  process 
I  have  tried  to  describe,  they  then  char^  the  railway  company  the 
same  as  any  other  ratepayer  in  the  district,  whatever  it  may  happen 
to  be.    It  may  be  5s.  in  the  pound,  or  it  may  be  10s. 

Senator- Newlands.  Does  that  valuation  per  mile  ever  approximate 
the  actual  capitalization  per  mile? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  ITie  railway  companies  say  that  it  is  more  than  it 
ought  to  be.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  illustrate  is  this:  There  are 
many  cases  where,  m  a  particular  township,  a  railway  company 
which  has  in  that  township  a  mile  and  a  half  of  track  pays  00  per 
cent  or  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  rates  of  the  township. 

Senator  Newlands.  On  that  small  amount  of  road? 

.Mr.  AcwoHTH.  On  that  small  amount  of  line,  with  no  station,  or 
anything  but  the  track. 

Senator  Ne\vlands.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  capitali- 
zation of  the  roads  in  England  on  the  average  was  about  $250,000 
per  mile? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir.  ♦^ 

Senator  Newlands.  In  valuing  those  roads  for  taxation  do  they 
ever  approximate  that  value?    Is  it  not  verv  much  less? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  It  is  a  very  complicated  process,  sir.  You  have 
to  deduct  all  kinds  of  things  before  you  begin  to  value.  Eeally,  I 
could  not  give  it 

Senator  Newlands.  You  could  not  tell  me  what  the  valuation  per 
mile  is? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  For  taxing  purposes? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No,  sir;  because  there  is  none.  It  is  different  in 
each  different  township. 

'Senator  Newlands.  I  see.  Now,  suppose  the  Great  Western  And 
the  Northwestern  roads  should  desire  to  consolidate;  could  they  do  so 
without  the  action  of  Parliament? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Oh,  no ;  not  possibly. 

Senator  Newlands.  Are  such  things  as  holding  companies  known, 
where  companies  are  organized  simply  for  holding  the  majority  or 
ttie  st6ck  01  two  or  three  different  railway  companies! 
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Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Practically  such  a  thing  is  not  known,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  would  find  it  easy  to  make  it  under  the  English  laws.  Cer- 
tainly there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  make  it. 

Senator  Newulnds.  You  say  that  the  maximum  rates  are  fixed  in 
the  case  of  each  railroad  company  by  a  schedule  attached  to  tiie  act? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  often  different  for  different 
parts  of  the  system  of  the  same  company. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  by  that  that  the 
rate  from  every  place  on  that  particular  line  to  every  other  place  on 
that  particular  line  is  fixed  in  tne  act) 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  No,  sir. 

Soiator  Newlands.  Or  that  some  standard  is  fixed  for  determining 
those  matters? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  The  act  fixes  a  mileage  basis;  it  says  you  may 
diarge  so  much  per  mile  for  the  first  20  miles,  you  may  charge  a  less 
sum  per  mile  for  the  next  30  miles,  a  less  sxmi  per  mile  for  the  next 
50  miles,  and  so  on.  That  is  fixed  for  each  class  of  traffic  according 
to  a  classification  that  is  given  statutory  force. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  see.  So  that  really  the  maximum  rates  there 
are  distance  rates? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir;  the  maximum  rates. 

Senator  Newlakdb.  Now,  as  to  the  classification;  how  many 
classes  have  you? 

Mr.  AcwosTH.  Eight 

Senator  Newlands.  And  how  are  they  designated  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Class  A,  B,  C,  moving  upward,  and  class  1,  2,  8,  4, 
and  5. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  are  classes  1,  2,  8,  4,  and  5  distin^ished 
from  the  ones  indicated  by  letters?  To  what  classes  of  frei^t  do 
they  apply? 

Mr.  AowosTH.  The  lettered  classes  are  what  we  call  station-to- 
station  things — such  articles  as  would  naturally  be  loaded  and  un- 
loaded in  the  open  air.  Class  A  is  coal:  class  B  is,  sav,  pig  iron; 
class  C  is,  say,  tiles.  Then  classes  1  to  5  oegin  with  goods  of  greater 
^ue,  likely  to  go  in  smaller  Quantities  and  needing  to  be  dealt  with 
under  cover  generally.  Say  .class  1  would  be  raw  cotton  and  class  5 
would  be  dress  velvets  and  cij^rs. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  those  rates  go  up  also? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Those  rates  go  up. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  each  case  they  go  up? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  custom  in  your  country  is  to  issue  simply 
debentures  (which  constitute  a  mortg^tge,  I  believe,  upon  the  road) 
and  then  stock? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Not  a  knortgage,  sir.  You  can  not  mortgage  a  road, 
because  it  is  devoted  by  act  of  l^arliament  to  being  run  as  a  road  by 
the  people  to  whom  Parliament  has  intrusted  it  It  is  an  obligation 
to  pay  if  there  is  any  net  revenue  from  which  to  pay;  and  if  there 
is  not  it  gives  the  right  to  the  debenture  holders  to  put  in  a  receiver 
to  manafi;e  the  property  and  see  if  he  can  get  anythmg  out  of  it  for 
them.    It  is  rather  peculiar. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  debentures,  then,  would  correspond  to  our 
prafened  stock! 
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Mr.  AowoRTH.  No;  I  think  they  correspond  more  nearly  to  your 
bonds^  without  a  power  of  foreclosure.  They  are  a  first  charge. 
Practically,  of  course,  they  are  more  secure  in  the  average  than  the 
American  bond. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  would  call  income  bonds,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Well,  yes,  sir;  if  you  were  to  sslj  so  from  the  legal 
point  of  view ;  but  from  the  practical  point  of  view  they  are  a  better 
security  than  almost  anything  in  the  world.  There  is  practically 
nobody  who  ever  thinks  of  a  debenture  not  being  secure.  The  deben- 
tures of  the  big  railways  are  almost  as  valuable  as  the  securities  of 
the  British  Government. 

Senator  Newlands.  Are  those  debentures  in  the  hands  of  the 
holders  subject  to  taxation  in  England? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  They  are  subject  to  the  income  tax. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  there  is  no  valuation  tax  on  the  debentures 
themselves? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No,  sir.  All  the  expenses  of  our  local  government 
are  raised  by  a  charge  on  the  property,  the  physical,  corporeal  prop- 
erty, in  the  place. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  tax  is  upon  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  both  the  debentures  and  the  stock  are  exempted  from  any 
property  tax  and  are  subject  simply  to  the  income  tax  to  which  you 
refer?  • 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  They  are  exempt  from  tax  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 

Eany,  because  the  Government  takes  it  in  the  form  of  income  tax 
rom  the  individual  holder. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes.  Now,  you  say  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
that  debenture  is  about  3^  per  cent? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  should  ^ess  that  is  about  right  Anyway,  it 
would  not  be  more  than  that  if  we  were  raising  them  to-day. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  AcwoR'rH.  That,  or  something  less  than  that,  would  probably 
roughly  correspond  to  par  value. 

&nator  Newlands.  Would  such  a  debenture  be  above  par — stand 
in  the  market  above  par? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  ought  to  know,  sir,  but  I  do  not.  Three  per  cent 
debentures  of  the  Northwestern  stood  at  113  a  few  years  ago.  All 
prices  have  come  down  since  then. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  rate  of  interest  upon  the  stock  is  a  little 
over  4  per  cent,  is  it — from  4  to  4^  per  cent? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  upon  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  as  I 
understand? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes. 

Senator  Newi-ands.  Does  the  stock  which  pays  continuously  such 
dividends  stand  at  higher  than  par? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  London  money 
market  you  can  buy  the  ordinary  stocks  of  the  first-class  railways 
at  a  price  to  pay  nearly  4  per  cent.  Two  or  three  years  back  you 
could  not  buy  them  to  pay  more  than  3J,  or  between  3J  and  3^  per 
cent 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  any  limitation  imposed  by  the  acts 
incorporating  railway  companies  upon  the  dividends  of  such  com- 
paniesl  « 
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Mr.  AcwoRTH.  There  are  one  or  two  surviyals  that  contain  it. 
They  never  come  into  operation,  however. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  remember  what  limitations  were  im- 
posed in  those  cases? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  There  was  one  that,  I  believe,  was  6  per  cent;  but 
the  company  never  earned  it  while  it  was  an  indej)end!ent  company, 
and  now  it  is  absorbed  in  another  company;  and  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  say  what  that  portion  of  the  system  had  earned.  But 
for  practical  purposes  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Newilands.  You  were  speaking  of  the  difference  between 
the  rates  prevailing  in  England  and  those  prevailing  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  you  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  cost  of  labor  was  lower 
there  than  here,  the  rates  were  higher.  Is  not  that  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  have  a  very  much  larger  capitalization  per  mile? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  that  you  are  obliged  to  pay  interest  upon 
that  large  capitalization? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir.  Yes;  I  ought  to  have  included  that  as 
an  additional  reason ;  certainly. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  is  it  with  reference  to  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  your  English  companies?  Do  you  remember  what  per- 
centage they  constitute  of  the  gross  receipts,  on  the  avera^? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  think  the  last  figure  is  between  62  and  68;  but  it 
has  gone  up  considerablv  of  late  years. 

Senator  Newlands.  Li  this  country  I  believe  it  is  about  65  per 
cent? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir.  Ten  years  ago  we  used  to  consider  that 
you  operated  at  66,  on  the  average,  and  that  we  operated  at  about  64. 
The  gap  has  been  closed  up  very  much  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  Bight  there,  do  the  English  roads  mclude  taxes 
in  their  operating  expenses,  or  not? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir;  it  includes  everything  short  of  interest  on 
your  debentures  and  dividends  on  your  stocks. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  any  other  fixed  charge  besides  the 
interest  charge  that  constitutes  a  part  of  the  operating  expenses?  I 
presume  not. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  The  interest  charge  is  not  in  the  operating  expenses. 

Senator  Newlands.  No;  I  mean  is  there  any  other  fixed  charge 
besides  die  taxes  that  constitutes  a  part  of  the  operating  expenses? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  There  are,  of  course,  rents  payable  to  other  com- 
panies whose  lines  are  leased,  for  example. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  operating 
expenses? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  That  would  depend  on  how  they  were  made  by  act 
of  Parliament.  It  is  quite  common  to  make  it  a  charge  on  operating 
expenses,  because  it  gives  the  company  that  consents  to  lease  its  line 
a  pretty  nearly  absolute  certainty  of  getting  its  money;  but  it  is  not 
always  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  have  in  England  such  statistics  as  we 
have  here,  compiled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  regard- 
ing railways? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  volume  of  statistics  compiled 
by  the  board  of  trade,  on  very  different  lines. 
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Senator  Newulnds.  On  different  lines? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes.  I  mean  it  is  quite  a  different  form  of  return 
from  yours. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  roads  deliver  the  freight  after  it  arrives 
at  destination  to  the  consignees?  Is  that  included,  if  they  do,  in  the 
charge? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  The  normal  theory,  sir,  is  that  in  cases  of  traflSc  in 
what  we  cell  the  numbered  classes,  1  to  5,  the  rate  includes  collecting 
from  the  consignor  and  delivering  to  the  consignee. 

The  Chairman.  Delivering  from  the  station  to  the  consignee? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  city — ^London  city? 

Mr.  Agworth.  Also  collecting  the  freight  from  the  sender  and 
bringing  it  to  the  station. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  bringing  it  to  the  station! 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  freight? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  for  delivery  to  the  consignee  anywhere, 
say,  in  the  city  of  London? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Within  what  is  called  "the  free  cartage  area,** 
which  practically  includes  the  business  part  and  the  centnu  part  of 
any  important  town. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  charge  made  by  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Acworth.  It  is  included  in  the  one  rate  that  is  charged. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  freight  charge? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  the  cost  of  your  railroads  in  the  first 
instance,  is  not  that  cost  increased  largely  by  or  made  up  materially 
from  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  entering  cities  and  even  traversing 
your  country  districts,  which  are  so  thickfy  populated? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Of  course  the  cost  of  land  must  be 
infinitely  more  per  mile  with  us  than  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  I  believe  you  said  the  price  on 
beef  from  Liverpool  to  London,  a  distance  of  1y5  miles,  is  $6  per  ton? 

Mr.  Acworth.  It  is  200  miles,  sir — $6.25. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  1,000  miles, 
it  is  $8? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes.  Well,  our  rate  is  complained  of,  not  that  it  is 
hidi,  but  that  it  is  too  low. 

The  Chairman.  Not  by  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Not  by  the  consumer,  but  by  the  farmers  along  the 
line,  who  say  that  it  is  an  outrageous  injury  to  them,  because  tliey  pay 
practically  double  per  ton  per  mile 

The  Chairman.  On  theirs? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thejr  do,  on  their  local  beef? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  the  through  beef  from  America? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes.  Of  course  it  is  fair  to  remember,  sir,  that  the 
rate  includes,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  collection  from  the  ship's 
side  at  Liverpool  and  delivery  to  the  cold-storaj;e  warehouse  in 
London. 
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The  Chaibmai9.  Both  local  and  throught 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  think  so,  sir.  I  have  very  little  doubt  it  does,  but 
I  do  not  know  positively. 

The  Chairman.  The  distance  is  200  miles,  you  saidf 

Mr.  AcwosTH.  Yes;  at  least,  191, 1  believe. 

The  Chatrman.  Yes;  200  miles.  Now,  one  more  question:  I  be- 
lieve you  have  in  England  shareholding  companies  that  are  permitted 
to  own  shares  in  everything  and  in  anything,  in  American  railways 
as  well  as  in  European  and^ritish  railways! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  les.  sir;  there  are  plenty  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  large  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  of  any  great 
importance. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  in  the  way  of  these  sbareholding  com- 
panies buying  up  all  the  stock  of  the  "London  and  Northwestern  or 
Great  Western — lathing  f 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  to  buy,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  there  was  money  there  to  buy  it,  though, 
could  they  not  buy  it  and  hold  it? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  company  that  at  this  moment 
has  bought  some  five  or  six  million  dollars,  I  think,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  of  Northwestern  shares. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  that  question  to  meet  the  other  ques- 
tion where  you  said  that  there  were  no  holding  companies  in  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  There  is  no  company  constituted  as  a  piece  of  rail- 
way diplomacy  to  control  a  railway  company.  That  is  what  I  meant, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  No :  but  the  shareholding  companies  would  if  they 
bought  the  majoriW  ox  the  stock  of  one  of  these  two  roads? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes ;  but  I  mean  it  is  done  by  the  companies  that  do 
it — and  I  only  know  of  one  that  his  done  it  to  any  serious  extent — 
primarily  as  a  financial  operation,  and  not  with  any  idea  of  control- 
ling the  policy  of  the  railroads  in  which  they  invest. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  they  happened  to  find  themselves  one  morn- 
ing witli  a  majority  of  the  stock,  would  they  not  be  apt  to  put  on  the 
board  of  directors  those  men  that  they  wanted  there?  If  one  of  these 
shareholding  companies  was  to  find  itself  on  a  given  day  owning  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  these  two  great  lines,  would  it  not  be  pretty 
apt  to  elect  at  the  next  board  meeting  the  board  it  designated  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Well,  sir,  that  really  is  not  within  the  range  of  prac- 
tical politics.  The  Northwestern,  for  example,  has  40,000  ordmary 
shareholders,  and  the  average  holding  is  probably  a  few  hundred 
pounds;  and  by  the  time  you  had  bought  enough  of  Northwestern 
stock  to  get  control  of  the  Northwestern  board  you  would  put  the 
stock  up  to  such  a  price  that  no  financial  company  would  look  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  used  to  think  that;  but  the  stock  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  here  once  went  to  $1,000  a  share  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir.  T  do  not  think  there  was  much  bought  and 
sold  at  that  price,  was  there,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  not  a  great  deal;  no.  But  I  thought  that 
these  shareholding  companies,  if  they  had  the  money,  could  buy  up  all 
tiie  railroads  of  (&eat  Britain. 
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Mr.  AcwoRiH.  I  think  the  real  difficulty  is  that  the  stock  is  held 
entirely  for  investment  purposes  and  by  small  shareholders  all  over 
the  coimtry. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  only  one  other  question.  Do  you  remember 
what  the  railroads  have  to  earn  per  mile  to  meet  the  fixed  charges  and 
interest  on  a  road,  say,  that  cost  $250^000  a  mile? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  If  you  take  it  this  way,  the  average  cost  being  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  the  fixed  charges  are  limited  normally  to 
a  quarter  of  that,  and  therefore  it  is  interest  on  $60,000  a  mile,  at,  say, 
4  per  cent,  after  you  have  paid  your  operating  expenses.  But  our 
shares,  certainly  our  preference  shares,  and  even  our  ordinary  shares 
in  the  great  lines  are  re^rded  as  almost  as  much  an  obligation  as  the 
bonds.  Nobody  ever  thinks  of  a  company  passing  its  dividend,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  They  go  on  much  the  same,  decade  after 
decade. 

The  Chairman.  That  concludes  what  we  have  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Ac- 
worth,  and  I  want  to  state,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  that  we  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  statement  you  have  made  and  for  the  aid  you 
have  rendered  us  in  the  investigation  of  this  important  question. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  am  much  obliffed  to  you,  sir.  I  would  like  to 
state,  parenthetically,  that  I  came  here  with  tJie  intention  of  stating 
what  were  more  or  less  undisputed  facts,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have 
expressed  a  good  many  opinions;  and  I  would  like  to  say  as  plainly 
as  I  can  that  they  affect  nobody  on  earth  but  myself. 

STATEMENT  07  HB.  EOBEST  W.  HIOBIB. 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  My  name  is  Bobert  W.  Hiffbie;  I  live  in  New  York, 
and  I  am  engaged  in  business  also  in  the  btate  of  West  Virginia. 

I  am  sent  nere  at  the  request  of  two  organizations — the  National 
Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  which  is  composed  of  some- 
thing over  300  firms  in  26  States  and  Canada^  and  the  New  York 
Lumber  Trade  Association,  which  embraces  in  its  membership  Drac- 
tically  every  wholesale  and  retail  lumber  dealer  in  the  metropolitan 
district.  Because  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  occasional  state- 
ment that  those  associations  and  individuals  that  were  in  favor  of 
additional  power  being  conferred  upon  the  Interstate  C5ommerce  Com- 
mission were  not  altogether  serious  and  were  composed  of  agitators 
rather  than  business  men,  I  would  like  to  state  that  among  our  mem- 
bership we  have  railway  directors,  we  have  bank  officers,  we  have 
men  wo  are  investors  in  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  railroad  companies 
and  actually  own  railroads,  so  I  think  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment to  say  that  we  are  a  representative  body. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Deal- 
ers' Association,  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  of  March,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted.  They  are 
very  short.  I  will  read  them  to  you  and  file  them  with  your  secre- 
tary. They  cover  almost  entirely  the  ground  upon  which  we  ask  that 
increased  powers  be  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 
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SeiohOiam  adopted  by  the  National  Wholetale  Lumber  Dealers^ 

AseociaHan. 

Nflw  York,  M(m:h  t^  1905. 

Whereas  the  item  of  transportation  yitally  affects  every  line  of 
business;  and 

Whereas  the  factor  of  competition  among  the  carriers  is  now  in 
process  of  elimination  by  the  consolidation  of  railroad  systems;  and 

Whereas  reasonable,  equitable,  and  staple  freight  rates  are  abso- 
Intdy  essential  for  the  fullest  development  of  legitimate  business 
enterprises  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas  the  common  carriers  and  the  people  are  so  interdependent 
upon  each  other  as  to  make  their  interests  in  the  transportation  prob- 
Ion  mutual:  and 

Whereas  oy  virtue  of  this  mutuality  of  interests  it  is  essential  that 
the  question  of  regulation  of  common  carriers  by  the  National  Oov- 
enunent  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  broad  and  intelli^nt  manner  and 
in  a  spirit  of  absolute  justness  and  fairness  to  all  interests:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  hy  this  aasooiation^  That  in  view  of  the  public  character 
of  the  business  of  common  carriers,  it  is  but  fair  to  the  people  and 
also  to  the  carriers  themselves  that  the  National  Government  should 
reasonably  and  conservatively  regulate  the  transportation  charges  of 
common  carriers  so  as  to  avoid  discrimination  between  individuals, 
localities,  and  communities;  and  that  this  association  favors  national 
legislation,  which  will  not  fairly  prevent  the  legitimate  development 
of  railroads  as  servants  of  the  people,  yet  of  sufficient  potency  to 
amply  prcybect  the  shipping  public  from  imjust  and  unreasonable 
rates,  rmes,  and  regulations,  and  to  secure  absolute  justness  and  fair- 
ness as  be^tween  the  shipping  public  and  carriers;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  association  strongly  commends  the 
reeommendations  made  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  in  deal- 
ing with  the  ^reat  transportation  problem ;  and 

ie  it  further  resolvea,  That  a  copv  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  President  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  C!ommeree  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Senreaentatives. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

liEWis  Dill, 
President.  Chairman  Committee  on 

liaUroads  and  Transportation. 

Attest: 

E.  F.  Pmr,  Secretary. 

I  have  carefully  followed  the  arguments  as  presented  by  the  rail- 
road officials  and  their  friends  before  this  committee  during  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks.  They  have  devoted  a  eood  deal  of  time  and  a 
good  deal  of  argument  to  matters  to  which  I  would  not  take  tiie 
sliriitest  exception.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  large  measure  I  agree 
with  all  tbaA  nas  been  said  by  the  railroad  men.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  they  have  absolutely  missed  the  one  essential  feature  of  this 
question.  They  have  devoted  lots  of  time  to  proving  that  the  average 
railroad  rate  is  lower  than  in  any  other  country  in  uie  worlds    Ther^ 
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is  no  donbt  about  that ;  that  is  admitted.  But  I  can  not  see  how 
that  proves  anything.  We  misht  say  that  the  average  man  is  honest, 
and  therefore  we  should  abolisn  courts  of  justice.  It  does  not  prove 
anything.  We  might  say  that  because  these  rates  are  lower,  no  addi- 
tional power  is  necessary ;  but  how  is  it  going  to  help  the  man  who  has 
an  imreasonable  rate  if  a  neighbor  or  a  locality  nas  a  lower  rate? 
The  average  between  the  two  might  be  low  enough,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate man  or  the  unfortunate  community  that  has  tiie  high  rate  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  railroad. 

The  thing  that  we  ask  for,  and  the  thing  upon  which  we  base  our 
whole  claim,  is  just  this  one  thing:  In  alltibe  arguments  that  have 
been  made  the  railroads  insist  that  they  not  only  shall  make  the 
rates  in  the  first  instance,  but  that  they  shall  make  them  in  the  last 
instance.  That  we  object  to.  We  have  not  the  slightest  objection — 
we  think  it  is  fair  and  we  think  it  is  ri^ht  that  they  should  make  the 
rates  in  the  first  instance.    I  think  it  is  the  only  proper  way.    The 

fntleman  who  preceded  me  gave  a  most  intelligent  talk,  and  one  that 
enjoyed,  that  was  full  of  interest,  that  was  full  of  information, 
but  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  Congress  in  this  country 
to  follow  the  rule  which  Jrarliament  in  England  follows — ^the  mak- 
ingof  a  maximum  rate  for  every  locality  over  every  road. 

We  say  that  the  present  method  of  making  rates  is  right;  that  the 
railroads  should  make  them  in  the  first  instance.  We  simply  ask 
that  transportation,  which  is  a  commodity,  shall  be  treated  exactly 
as  every  other  commodity  is  treated  in  this  country,  and  that  is  this: 
If  I  sell  a  man  a  carload  of  lumber  for  a  certain  price,  when  that 
lumber  has  reached  its  destination  if  my  customer  says  that  I  have 
not  performed  service  that  is  worth  that  charge  the  courts,  if  neces- 
sary, step  in  and,  by  a  judge  and  twelve  men,  say  what  is  the  value  of 
that  particular  car  of  lumber.  There  may  not  be  a  lumber  man  on 
that  jury,  but  that  does  not  make  any  difference.  The  State  reserves 
the  right  to  &x  the  price  of  my  lumbier  in  certain  instances,  and  tho^e 
instances  are  where  there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion. 

We  ask  you  to  treat  the  railroads  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Trans- 
portation IS  a  commodity.  Where  there  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  charge  for  a  particular  service  is  reason- 
able or  unreasonable  we  ask  that  somewhere,  in  some  place,  there  be 
a  court,  a  body^  or  somebody  who  can  say  what  is  reasonable.  We 
say  it  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  just,  it  is  un-American  that  a  party  to  a 
lawsuit  should  decide  his  own  case. 

At  this  point  the  committee  took  the  usual  noonday  recess. 


Senator  Clapp  (in  the  chair).  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Higbie. 

Mr.  HiGBiB.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  these  hearings  have  been 
very  extended — ^that  the  matter  has  been  gone  into  very  extensively. 
I  also  think  there  will  be  no  disagreement  mat  the  time  has  been  v^ry 
well  spent  The  railroad  question,  by  and  large,  is  a  very  big  ques- 
tion ;  it  is  a  (question  whicn  demands  the  best  attention  of  the  best 
experts  in  this  country. 

In  order,  however,  to  concentrate  my  remarks,  with  your  permis- 
sion 1  will  accept  the  railroad  side  as  contained  in  a  brief  which  was 
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filed  and  Drepared  by  Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, and  Mr.  Wilcox,  president  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company.  Not  that  it  is  any  better  than  the  rest,  but  because  it  is 
in  comprehensive  form  and  has  been  available. 

Senator  Clapp.  Are  those  before  the  committee! 

Mr.  HiOBiE.   ThOT  were  filed 

Senator  Clapp.  I  mean  have  they  been  incorporated  as  part  of  the 
hearings? 

Mr.  HiGBiB.  I  think  they  have  not  been  filed  with  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, but  they  have  been  filed  with  the  House  committee. 

Senator  Clapp.   Go  on. 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  The  brief,  as  presented  by  those  two  ^ntlemen,  de- 
votes a  large  part  of  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  act  itself.  We  all 
know  that  the  act  to  rebate  commerce  was  passed  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  and  it  would  be  a  most  remarkable  thing  if  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  no  amendments  were  found  necessary.  Unless  I  am 
mistaken,  there  has  really  been  but  one  important  amendment  to  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce  since  it  was  first  passed.  That  amendment 
is  the  act  which  bears  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  is  known  as  the  Elkins  Act. 

The  original  act  was  more  or  less  of  an  experiment,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  no  one  yet  knows  what 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as  passed  in  1887,  means.  That  beinff 
the  case,  it  is  not  remarkable.  I  say,  that  we  should  come  here  and  ask 
that  that  act  should  be  furtner  amended  and  that  the  weak  spots  in 
it  should  be  strengthened. 

One  of  the  great  points  upon  which  our  railroad  friends  lay  great 
stress  is  the  one  that  the  proposed  legislation  would  depreciate  the 
values  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds.  Senator  Depew,  in  making  a 
public  address  in  the  city  of  New  York  before  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, expressly  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  was  not  so.  At  the 
time  that  this  question  was  being  fully  discussed  before  the  House 
committee,  and  just  about  the  time  that  the  bill  known  as  the  Esch- 
Townsend  bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  the  Southern  Pacific  Bail- 
road  Company  advertised  one  of  the  largest  issues  of  bonds  that  has 
ever  been  advertised  by  a  railroad  in  this  country.  Those  bonds 
were  sold  and  brought  the  best  net  results  of  any  Dond  issue  which 
has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  of  this  country. 

I  think  that  those  two  facts  conclusively  prove  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  argument  which  tenas  to  show  that  deprecia- 
tion of  stocks  and  bonds  has  actually  taken  place. 

Our  railroad  friends  further  lay  great  stress  upon  the  assertion 
that  the  conferring  of  additional  powers  upon  either  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comnussion  or  some  other  properly  constituted  body 
would  deprive  the  railroads  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
We  have  seen  that  phrase  used  over  and  over  again  in  the  arguments 
Uiat  have  been  brought  forth  by  our  friends. 

They  g;o  even  further,  and  say  that  this  legislation  would  be  con- 
fiscatory in  its  nature. 

They  go  still  further,  and  say  that  the  powers  which  we  are  asking 
are  too  vast;  that  no  body  of  men  could  properly  be  endowed  with 
such  powers  as  are  proposed  by  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  to  be  con- 
funea  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  what  are  the  facts?  These  powers  are  b^ng  used 
to-day.  Somebody  passes  upon  all  questions.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  persons  who  pass  upon  these  questions  to-day  are  the  rail- 
road people  themselves,  and  it  rests  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  say  whether  or  not  this  power  shall  continue  to  be  exercised 
by  the  railroads  themselves,  or  whether  it  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  are  unbiased  and  who  are  competent  to  perform  these 
duties. 

With  your  permission  I  should  like  to  introduce  here  an  extract 
from  an  editorial  printed  in  the  New  York  Sun  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber last.  I  think  that  nobody,  by  any  stretch  of  ima^nation,  could 
accuse  the  New  York  Sun  of  being  unfair  to  corporation  interests  or 
to  the  rights  of  private  property.  The  editorial  is  entitled  "  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  railroad  rates.''    I  will  simply  read  this  extract: 

The  President  says  that  he  believes  that  "  as  a  fair  security  to  shippers  the 
Commission  should  be  vested  with  the  power,  where  a  given  rate  has  been  chal- 
lenged and  after  fall  hearing  found  to  be  unreasonable,  to  decide,  subject  to 
Judicial  review,  what  shall  be  a  reasonable  rate  to  take  its  place."  While  the 
determination  of  "  reasonable  rates  "  for  railway  transportation  of  given  com- 
modities is  somewhat  more  complex  than  the  adjustment  of  market  prices  of 
cotton  or  cheese,  this  proposition  in  itself  is  open  to  no  reasonable  objection.  It 
merely  raises  a  point  of  equity.  It  simply  says  that  if  full  evidence  is  sub- 
mitted to  a  competent  board  that  a  chartered  public  carrier  is  taking  an  undue 
and  improper  advantage  of  the  public,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  legal  steps  may  be 
taken  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  its  extortions.  This  Is  In  every 
way  right  and  reasonable  and  is  open  to  no  proper  exception. 

The  question  really  resolves  itself  into  just  this  one  thing:  Shall 
Conffress  use  the  power,  which  it  unquestionably  has,  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  some  properly  constituted  body  the  right  and  the  duty, 
in  case  a  rate  or  any  regulation  or  practice  of  a  railroad  is  chal- 
lenged, after  full  hearing,  after  giving  the  railways  and  the  shippers 
fulTopportimity  to  present  their  case— shall  Conffress,  I  say,  delegate 
this  power  to  somebody  to  say  what  is  right  and  what  is  reasonable 
and  what  is  just? 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  the 
courts  have  the  right  to  decide  whether  a  given  rate  is  reasonable  or 
not.  Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  a  complaint  has  been 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  the  case  has 
been  carried  to  the  highest  court,  and  that  the  court  has  decided  that 
a  rate  is  unreasonable.  "Where  are  we  at?  Nobody  has  the  right 
to  say  what  is  a  reasonable  rate  except  the  railroad  officials  them- 
selves. We  ask  that  that  power  be  taken  from  the  railroad  officials 
and  placed  in  an  unbiased  body. 

Suppose  a  rate  has  been  declared  unreasonable,  and  suppose  the 
railroads  express  a  willingness  to  substitute  a  reasonable  rate,  is 
there  any  likelihood  that  they  could  agree  among  themselves? 

I  will  ffive  you  an  illustration  from  my  own  personal  experience, 
which  will  take  but  a  moment  and  is  absolutely  true.  Some  thirteen 
months  ago  I  discovered  that  a  railroad  had  made  a  clerical  error — 
an  overcharge  of  $25  on  a  carload  of  lumber.  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  initial  road  to  this  error.  He 
came  back  by  return  mail  and  said  that  I  was  right ;  to  file  my  claim 
for  the  overcharge  with  the  delivering  road  and  that  the  refund 
would  be  properly  made.    Now«  it  has  oeen  thirteen  months  since  I 
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r^Soeiyed  the  letter  from  the  general  freight  agent,  and  it  is  only 
within  ten  days  that  I  have  been  notified  by  the  a^;ent  of  the  deliver- 
ing  road  that  he  had  been  able  to  get  the  connecting  lines  to  partici- 
pate in  that  refund. 

If  it  takes  thirteen  months  to  get  four  or  five  railroads  to  agree 
upon  a  proper  division  of  $26,  how  long  will  it  take  the  railroads  to 
agree  among  themselves  upon  a  new  rate  which  the  court  has  de- 
clared unreasonable?  I  think  that  is  a  propositicm  which  nobody 
can  answer. 

The  railroad  people  say  that  rebates  are  the  greatest  evil  to  which 
the  business  is  subjected.  That  reminds  me  of  an  old  saying  that  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel.  It  also  takes  a  party  of  two  to  make  a 
rebate,  and  the  railroads  have  it  in  their  own  hands  to  stop  all  re- 
bates simply  by  saving  they  are  stopped,  because  if  the  railroads 
do  not  grant  the  rebates  the  shippers  can  not  get  them,  and  it  rests 
with  the  railroads  themselves  to  say  that  no  rebates  shall  be  made. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  one  word  in  relation  to  private  car  lines, 
private  terminals,  etc. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  corporations,  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  railroads,  should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  Granting  that  that  has  been  done,  is 
there  any  power  anywhere  lodged  to  compel  these  private  car  lines 
and  the  owners  of  the  private  terminals  to  make  a  proper  char^  for 
their  service  or  to  institute  proper  regulations  and  practices?  Should 
we  not  be  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  we  are  to-day  in  regard 
to  other  rates,  regulations,  and  practices?  Should  we  not  run  up 
against  the  stone  wall  we  have  been  up  against  year  after  year,  that 
there  is  nobody  with  power  to  correct* 

We  have  a  body  that  has  been  very  severely  criticised — ^Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  them.  It  is 
not  my  province.  But  I  say,  in  all  soberness,  and  I  say  in  all  earn- 
estness, that  we  have  lost  some  of  the  best  men  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  because  they  said  that,  after  spend- 
ing days  and  weeks  and  months  in  arriving  at  what  was  a  fair  and 
]ust  conclusion,  their  conclusion  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was 
writtMi  upon. 

Senator  Dolliver.  To  whom  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  HiGBiB.  If  I  am  not  mistaken.  Judge  Coole}[  retired  from  the 
Commission  because  h^  got  discouraged.  I  also  think  that  a  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Mr.  Walker,  did  me  same  thing. 

Senator  Dou^iver.  Did  not  Judge  Cooley  go  into  a  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States  as  a  judge? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  recall  when  he  resigned  or  left  the  Com- 
mission? 

Senator  Kean.  Mr.  Walker  resigned  and  went  to  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road. 

Mr.  ELiGBDs.  I  simply  made  that  statement  upon  information  and 
belief. 

Senator  Foraker.  Judge  Cooley  stated  on  a  number  of  cases  that 
the  Commission  did  not  mive  this  power  and  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  undertake  to  exercise  it. 
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Mr.  HiGBiE.  That  referred,  I  think,  to  the  power  to  make  rates  iii 
the  first  instance,  did  it  not  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  in  connection  with 
changes  that  they  were  asked  to  make  in  rates,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  unreasonable.  I  only  mention  that  to  show  you  that  prob- 
ably you  are  mistaken  in  attributing  Judge  Cooley's  resignation  to 
the  fact  you  have  stated. 

Senator  Cullom.  Judge  Walker  was  employed  by  the  railroads 
or  syndicate  of  raikoads  after  he  resigned  his  position  as  Com- 
missioner. 

Senator  Kean.  And  received  a  salary  of  $25,000. 

Senator  Cullom.  He  certainly  received  a  salary  two  or  three  times 
as  large  as  he  had  been  getting. 

Senator  Eean.  Then  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Santa  Fe 
system. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  think  the  gentleman  Mr.  Hi^ie  refers  to  was  Mr. 
Clements,  who  was  on  the  Commission  five  or  six  years  ago,  and,  after 
serving,  retired.  I  have  heard  it  stated  repeatedly  that  the  reason 
for  his  retiring  was  that  he  found  he  was  wasting  his  time. 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  There  is  just  one  more  feature  of  una  question  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention. 

The  proposition  to  confer  this  power  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  been  criticised  on  this  ground :  That  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  get  men  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  with  sufficient  ex- 
pert experience  to  determine  the  questions  that  would  come  before  the 
Dody.  1  think  that  when  that  assertion  was  made  this  fact  was  over- 
looked :  That  in  all  proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, or  any  other  commission  which  might  have  this  power,  the 
railways  would  have  the  right  and  the  privilege  of  introducing  all 
the  expert  witnesses  that  they  could  find  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  If  that  criticism  against  this  proposed  le^slation  is  to  be 
effective,  it  would  apply  not  only  to  that  body,  but  it  would  apply  to 
our  courts.  It  wouia  apply  practically  to  every  public  body  in  the 
United  States.  Nobody  for  one  minute  would  assert  that  everybody 
knows  it  all.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Stisites  to  have  any  arguments.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  attorneys  to  appear  before  that  body  and  ex- 
pound the  law  or  their  views  of  the  law.  The  judges  of  tiiat  court 
would  know  all  things  from  the  beginning. 

The  same  would  te  true  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
any  other  commission  to  which  this  power  would  be  given.  They 
would  not  be  supposed  to  know  it  all,  but  they  would  be  supposed  to 
listen  to  the  evidence  introduced,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
be  men  of  sufficient  mental  caliber  to  pass  upon  any  legal  question 
which  might  be  brought  before  it. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee,  and  I  think  the  thanks  of  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States  are  due  to  the  members  of  this  committee,  for 
the  painstaking  care  and  the  valuable  time  which  they  have  given  to 
the  consideration  of  this  question.  Since  the  question  has  begun  to 
be  discussed  we  have  had  a  great  manv  things  cleared  up.  We  are 
getting  very  much  nearer  together,  and  I  have  faith  enougn  to  believe 
and  do  beheve  that  the  wisdom  of  this  committee  wHl  produce  some 
measure  which  will  be  fair  to  both  sides  of  this  question,  whidi  will 
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protect  the  interests  of  the  raUroads  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
Clipper  proper  redress  where  proper  redress  is  needed. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  oonclude  your  statement,  Mr.  Higbiet 

Mr.  HiGBiB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  complained  of  rebates  and  discrimi- 
nati<His  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  HiGBis.  In  the  resolutions? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  the  resolutions,  or  in  your  general  state- 
ment 

Mr.  HiGBiB.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman^  while  you  were  out  of  the  room 
that  question  was  mentioned  by  me  in  this  wav:  That  it  takes  two 
parties  to  make  rebates;  that  the  railroad  officials  have  it  in  their  own 
power  to  stop  rebates  any  time  they  choose. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  petition,  I  think,  said  that.  That  is  my 
remembrance,  at  all  events.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  would  the 
power  to  fix  rates  conf^red  upon  the  Comjnission  in  any  way  correct 
rebates  and  discriminations? 

Mr.  HiGBiB.  I  think  it  would  not,  any  more  than  a  law  to  make  all 
men  honest  would  be  effective. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  very  stringent  law  on  the  subject  of 
rebates  and  discriminations  already. 

Mr.  HiOBiB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  anything  could  be  suggested  to  make  that 
law  stronger  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  me  suggestion  made. 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  I  think  the  act  known  as  the  ^^  EUdns  Act^'  is  as  strong 
as  the  English  language  can  make  it,  and  if  that  does  not  accomplish 
the  result  it  is  simply,  as  I  said,  we  can  not  make  men  honest  by  leg- 
islation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  doing  business  in  West  Vir^ia.  Do  you 
know  of  any  case  of  excessive  rates  in  your  business  or  m  the  business 
of  the  companies  with  which  you  are  associated! 

Mr.  HiGsiB.  I  know  of  two. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  those  before  the  Commission  t 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  I  took  one  of  them  before  the  CommissioiL 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  The  result  was  this,  and  I  almost  hesitate  to  state  it, 
because  there  are  lots  of  things  you  believe  that  you  can  not  prove: 
Something  like  four  years  ago  a  complaint  was  filed  before  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission,  not  in  my  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
association  which  I  represent,  complaming  that  the  rates  on  lumber 
by  the  Norfolk  and  Western  to  Kew  York  City  were  unreasonable 
and  discriminated  against  shippers  by  that  road  in  comparison  with 
the  rates  given  I^  parallel  roads — the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  Discriminated  against  their  own  shippers! 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  charged  higher  rates  for  the  same  distance 
than  were  charged  to  shippers  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  from  the  same  points? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rate  charged  by  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  to  New  York  City  was  27^  cents  a  hundred, 
while  from  similar  points  on  the  Bidtimore  and  Ohio  and  Chesa- 
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peake  and  Ohio  the  rate  was  21^  cents,  a  difference  of  6  cents.  And 
that  was  for  the  same  distance  and  for  the  same  service. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  did  not  readi  the  par- 
ticular point,  did  it? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  Not  the  initial  point,  but  the  delivering  point  The 
Commission  heard  the  case  and  decided  that  the  compfitint  was  well 
founded. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  what  happened  t 

Mr.  HiGBiB.  The  Commission  issued  an  order  that  the  rate  from 
points  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  be  reduced  to  25  cents,  and  the 
railroad  then  put  the  new  rate  of  25  cents  in  force. 

Senator  Kean.  But  that  was  not  the  rate  you  wanted! 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  No ;  I  asked  22^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  case  carried  to  the  courts? 

Mr.  HiOBiE.  The  case  was  not  carried  to  the  coiirfs,  because  the 
railroad  obeyed  the  suggestion  of  the  Conmdssion. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  other  case? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  The  case  I  referred  to  is  still  in  existence,  although 
no  complaint  has  been  filed  that  I  am  aware  of.  At  the  time  that  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  reduced  its  rate  to  26  cents  to  New  York,  in 
order  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  all  New  England  points  the  Boston  rate 
should  have  been  reduced  to  correspond  to  tne  rates  of  the  other 
roads.  The  Boston  rate  of  29^  cents  is  still  in  force,  alUiou^h  the 
rate  of  both  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
to  New  England  is  28^  cent&  That  case  has  never  been  ccmi- 
plained  of. 

I  simply  mention  that  because  some  of  our  railroad  friends  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  there  are  no  unreasonable  rates  in  existence,  or,  at 
least,  they  imply  that. 

There  is  one  other  rate  which  is  being  imposed  on  lumber.  The 
rate  from  Chattanooga  to  Buffalo  by  way  of  Cincinnati  is  20  c^its; 
from  Chattanooga  to  Cleveland  it  is  28  cents,  going  over  the  same 
road  and  in  the  same  direction  with  a  shorter  haul.  The  association 
which  I  represent  has  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  officials  of  the 
road,  and  we  have  asked  them  for  information,  and,  strange  to  say, 
we  can  never  get  a  reply  to  our  letters;  apparently  the  letters  are  lost 
in  the  mails. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  conditions  are  the  same? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  They  go  over  the  same  road  and  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Not  over  the  same  road? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  I  was  speaking  of  the  road  from  Cleveland  and  Cin- 
cinnati to  Buffalo. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  road  is  that? 

Mr.  HiQBiE.  All  the  roads  have  the  same  rate  from  Chattanooga. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  Is  that  freight  hauled  through  Cleveland  to 
Buffalo? 

Mr.  HiGBiB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  At  20  cents  t 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  the  Norfolk  and  Western  makes  the 
rate  first? 

Mr.  HiGBDS.  Not  from  Chattanooga.  I  was  speaking  of  the  New 
England  rate.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  the  Norfolk  and 
Westenu    The  New  England  people  do  complain,  thougli  they  have 
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never  carried  the  complaint  to  the  Commission.  I  will  state  that 
the  case  which  did  go  there  was  four  years  in  reaching  a  conclusion. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  this  particular  complaint  about  Chat- 
tanooga? 

Mr.  Hi<miB.  That  the  rate  on  lumber  to  Buffalo  from  Chattanooga 
by  way  of  Cincinnati  is  20  cents,  and  to  Cleveland  it  is  23  cents, 
and  we  have  written  to  the  railroads  asking  for  information  as  to  the 
reason  for  that  difference  in  rates,  but  as  yet  we  have  never  been  able 
to  jB;et  any  response  to  our  letters. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  said  it  took  four  years  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion regarding  Uie  case  you  spoke  of.  What  was  the  reason  of  the 
delay  t    Was  it  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  t 

Mr.  HiGBiB.  No;  it  was  nobody's  special  delay;  it  was  simply  that 
we  did  not  get  there,  that  was  all ;  I  could  not  complain  of  anything^ 

Senator  Newlands.  Did  your  lawyers  conduct  the  case  with  vigor! 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  The  case  was  conducted  with  vigor.  After  the  case 
was  actually  on  the  calendar  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  it  reached  final  disposition  and  the 
rate  was  in  effect  in  someming  like  nine  months;  but  the  prelimi- 
naries to  get  the  machinery  in  motion  consumed  time. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  mean  that  it  took  you  four  years  after 
you  had  instituted  proceedings? 

Mr.  HiOBiB.  No,  sir;  it  took  nine  months  after  the  proceedings 
were  absolutely  on  the  calendar. 

Senator  Douliver.  It  took  over  three  years  to  get  it  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  HiGBiB.  Perhaps  I  was  partly  to  blame,  and  perhaps  it  was 
some  one  else. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  am  speaking  about  the  delay  from  the  time 
(he  case  was  commenced  until  its  conclusion;  was  that  nine  months 
or  four  years? 

Mr.  HioBiB.  Nine  months  from  the  time  it  was  filed  and  put  on 
the  c^endar. 

Senator  Newlandb.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  consumed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  case,  outside  of  Uie  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
8i(m? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Assuming  that  it  took  nine  months  to  reach  a 
condusi(»i  in  that  case,  do  you  not  think  that  the  Commission  will  be 
overloaded  if  we  give  them  the  power  proposed  to  be  conferred  by  the 
House  bill? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  If  you  will  allow  me,  instead  of  replying  to  that 
question  myself,  I  will  read  a  short  extract  from  an  addrass  deliv- 
ered by  President  Hadley,  of  Yale  College. 

Senator  Kean.  What  was  the  date? 

Mr.  HiGBDB.  It  was  published  within  sixty  days;  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  date: 

Nor  need  we  lay  any  great  stress  on  tbe  argumrat  that  such  Interference 
woald  be  disastroas  to  the  railroads.  Theoretically  it  might  be,  if  the  Gommls- 
•ion  wec9  composed  of  madmen  and  the  courts  of  Socialists. 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  question: 

PractlGally  the  number  of  changes  in  the  rate  schedule  that  would  be  made 
by  any  sensible  commission  would  be  very  small  indeed.  And  even  if  the  Com- 
mission  shoold  put  erroneous  schedules  into  effect  they  would  only  last  untU 
the  oourti  had  upset  them.    The  right  of  a  body  of  this  kind  to  prescribe  rates 
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is  under  any  drcomstances,  no  matter  what  Oongreas  may  say,  subject  to  the 
OTermling  power  of  the  Judiciary.  It  is  naturally  extremely  Inconyenient  for 
railroad  trafl9c  men  to  have  their  freedom  interfered  with,  and  therefore  they  are 
apt  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  conmierclal  eyil  to  the  schedules  which  may 
come  from  such  interference.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  looks  at  this 
matter  In  its  larger  aspects  to  allay  the  alann  ttiat  arises  from  the  cry  of  con- 
fiscation, instead  of  increasing  it  All  the  power  that  might  be  assumed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  (Commission  under  any  conceivable  circumstances  would 
not  be  likely  to  do  the  railroads  of  the  country  one-tenth  part  of  the  amount  of 
financial  harm  which  resulted  from  a  measure  of  general  legislation  like  the 
pooling  clause. 

The  Chaibman.  You  spoke  of  this  rate  from  Chattanooga  to 
Buffalo.  Do  not  some  oi  the  roads  that  carry  this  freight  leave 
Cleveland  out  of  their  route;  in  other  words,  do  not  go  by  Cleveland? 

Mr.  HiQBiE.  I  have  no  doubt,  Senator,  that  there  are  roads  that  go 
between  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo  that  do  not  pass  through  Cleveland. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  not  those  roads  make  that  rate? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  That  is  possible;  it  may  be  so.  But  I  did  not  want  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  comiiiittee,  so  1  left  out  the  fact  that  the  same 
rate  applies  to  Chicago  and  Toledo,  although  both  cities  are  nearer  to 
Chattanooga  than  Buffalo. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  rate  from  Buffalo  to  Chattanooga 
by  eastern  lines  as  competitive  with  the  Cincinnati  lines? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  The  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Buffalo  are  the  same,  20 
cents,  no  matter  which  route  the  lumber  goes  over. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  President  Hadley  that  the 
courts  are  the  proper  place  to  correct  the  wrongs,  that  the  courts 
should  supervise? 

Mr.  HiOBiE.  That  is  almost  a  constitutional  question  which  I  should 
hardly  feel  able  to  answer,  because  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  But,  if  I 
understand  the  situation  correctlv,  the  Constitution  explicitly  pro- 
vides that  the  courts  can  not  perform  a  legislative  function,  and  the 
naming  of  an  absolute  rate  is  a  legislative  ranction. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  can  correct  an  abuse. 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  They  can  correct  an  abuse  upon  petition. 

The  Chairman.  And  say  what  is  an  unreasonable  rate? 

Mr.  HiOBiE.  While  the  Commission  can  state  what  is  an  unreason- 
able rate,  it  can  not  state  what  is  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  Chairman.  You  complain  of  delay,  as  I  believe  everybody  else 
does,  in  the  fact  that  the  cases  when  brought  are  not  expeaited.  As 
a  practical  question,  if  the  power  to  pass  upon  these  complaints  were 
vested  in  the  courts,  or  if  it  exists  in  the  courts,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  take  a  case  directly  to  the  courts  than  by  way  of  commission's 
hearing  and  determining  first,  and  then  to  the  courts  by  appeal  ? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  That  might  do,  if  the  constitutional  feature  can  be 
overcome. 

The  Chairman.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the 
present  law  can  bring  suit;  would  it  not  be  better^  and  save  the  delay 
complained  of,  to  bring  suit  in  court  and  get  a  decision  from  the  court 
without  first  going  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  That  might  be  the  result 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  better? 

Mr.  HioBiB.  Anything  that  would  come  to  a  quick  and  proper  solu- 
tion of  a  given  complaint  would  be  better  than  the  present  condition. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Commission  finds  that  it  can  not  settle  a 
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dispute  between  the  shippcor  and  the  railroad,  can  not  persuade  them 
to  become  reconciled,  then  if  the  Commission  thinks  the  rate  too  high 
it  can  bring  suit  in  the  court  itself.    Would  not  that  be  quicker? 

Mr.  HiGBiB.  Quicker  and  better. 

Senator  NEWiJiin>s.  Hare  you  a  State  commission  in  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  HiGBo.  I  live  in  New  York.  We  have  a  State  commission  in 
New*  York,  but  the  commission  has  not  the  power  to  fix  rates.  It  is 
an  advisory  board — a  board  of  investigation. 

Senator  Newlandb.  Has  the  action  of  that  commission  been,  in  the 
main,  satisfactory  in  that  State? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  We  have  very  little  dissatisfaction,  in  the  main,  with 
it  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  that  commission  oftentimes  called  upon  to 
act? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  Not  upon  the  question  of  rates.  The  commission 
acts  more  upon  other  matters  pertaining  to  railroads. 

Senator  Newlai^ds.  Such  as  what? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  For  instance,  thev  have  the  power  to  order  grade 
crossings  changed,  to  eliminate  dfangerous  crossings  by  going  over- 
head or  underneath,  and  they  also  have  the  power  to  hear  applica- 
tions for  new  charters  and  decide  whether  a  new  railroad  is  a  matter 
of  public  necessity.  Questions  of  that  sort  come  before  that  com- 
'  mission. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  they  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
operation  of  the  railroads  themselves  or  with  the  regulation  of  their 
rates?  Have  they  nothing  of  a  conciliatory  nature  to  do  as  between 
communities  and  the  corporations? 

Mr.  HiGBiB.  I  do  not  ever  remember  a  case  bein^  brought  before 
our  railroad  commission  which  had  to  do  with  the  direct  naming  of  a 
rate  or  with  the  direct  management  of  a  road. 

Senator  Newlai^ds.  As  a  rule,  you  find  the  conduct  of  the  rail- 
roads of  your  State  as  to  State  commerce  satisfactory,  do  you? 

Mr.  EDlgbie.  Reasonably  so ;  yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  Can  thejr  not  build  a  railroad  in  the  State  of 
New  York  without  first  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  State  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  My  impression  is  that  they  can  not;  that  the  railroad 
commission  has  to  certify  that  there  is  a  public  necessity,  before  a 
charter  will  be  issued. 

Senator  Newi^ands.  Is  there  any  control  over  the  issues  of  bonds 
and  shares  of  railroad  corporations? 

Mr.  HiQBiE.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  none. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  spoke  of  the  various  interests  represented 
in  this  great  controversy  approaching  each  other  with  a  view  of  get- 
ting upon  conunon  ground  for  tibe  (usposition  of  this  question.  To 
what  aid  you  refer? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  I  referred  largjely  to  a  statement  which  was  made  in 
this  brief  which  was  filed  with  the  House  conunittee,  I  think,  by 
President  Spencer  and  President  Willcox.    They  say: 

Tbe  tme  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  ameliorate,  rather  than  exasperate,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  parties ;  and,  discontinuing  idle  preliminaries,  to  apply  at  once  to 
ths  conrti  for  relief  whitfieyer  the  law  la  violatad. 
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Senator  DoiiUVES.  Does  that  suggest  to  your  mind  the  proper  basis 
for  disposing  of  the  controversy,  an  effective  remedy  by  applying  to 
the  comlB  for  relief  when  the  law  is  violated  ? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.'  I  should  say,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that  the  an- 
swer that  I  made  to  the  chairman  was  this :  That  any  remedy  which 
will  tend  to  bring  the  parties  together  quickly  and  to  make  a  proper 
solution  which  would  be  acceptable  to  both  parties  would  be  a  good 
thing.  But  the  trouble  is  that  under  the  present  condition  no  solution 
has  any  force.  If  the  courts,  in  passing  upon  the  reasonableness  of  a 
rate,  said  it  was  unreasonable,  it  is  supposed  that  they  would  know 
what  a  reasonable  rate  te.  But  if  they  say,  for  instance,  that  a  rate 
of  24  cents  is  unreasonable,  and  that  a  reasonable  rate  should  be  20 
cents,  that  does  not  amount  to  anything,  because  nobody  can  enforce 
it.  If  we  can  get  somewhere  an  mtermediary,  so  to  speak,  in  which 
to  have  the  power  lodged  to  say  so,  that  is  all  we  want. 

Senator  Douliver.  Suppose  we  could  devise  legal  machinery  by 
which  the  matter  of  the  reasonableness  of  rates  would  be  brought 
speedily  before  a  United  States  court  under  such  provisions  of  law  as 
to  give  effect  to  their  decision  as  to  what  a  reasonable  rate  in  the  case 
at  bar  actually  was.  Would  that  meet  the  views  of  such  interests  as 
you  represent  1 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  If  they  would  go  one  step  further,  and  say  that  this  rate 
named  by  the  court  should  be  in  effect,  and  that  the  court  should  in 
some  way  have  the  power  to  compel  the  railroads  to  put  it  into  effect, 
I  should  say  yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  we  could  provide  by  statute  those  two  things 
and  could  get  it  into  operation? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Fix  a  rate  for  the  future! 

Mr.  HiQBiE.  And  fix  a  rate  for  the  future. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  you  have  that  rate  inflexibly  fixed  from 
that  time  forward  ? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  No,  sir;  because  conditions  change. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  would  give  the  company  full  power  to 
raise  that  rate  whenever  it  saw  fit  ? 

Mr.  HiOBiE.  It  mi^ht  be  wiser  to  say  ihat,  before  changing  the  rate, 
within  a  given  period  they  should  apply  for  permission  to  do  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  Apply  to  the  court? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  Apply  to  somebody  who  could  name  the  rate. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  I  understand,  it  is  claimed  that  these  condi- 
tions arise  suddenly,  that  the  necessitv  is  for  immediate  action,  and 
that  if  they  ^o  through  the  process  oi  appljring  to  the  courts  the  im- 
mediate conditions  may  change,  and  then  they  must  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  HiGBiB.  It  is  very  hard  to  meet  at  the  present  time  every  condi- 
tion that  may  arise  in  the  future.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is,  as  far 
as  human  ingenuity  can  devise  means  to  do  so,  and  then  trust  to  the 
good  common  sense  of  all  parties  interested  that  in  case  conditions 
arise  which  necessitate  a  change,  all  parties  will  acquiesce. 

Senator  Foraeeb.  Is  it  not  to  the  mterest  both  of  the  railroads  and 
of  the  shippers  to  have  some  sort  of  conciliation  that  will  settJe  the 
matter? 

Mr.HiGBiB.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  we  ask 
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Sffliator  FoRAKBH.  You  shipoers  do  not  want  to  be  unfriendly  with 
the  railroads,  and  the  railroaos  do  not  want  to  be  unfriendly  with 
you? 

Mr.  HiOBiE.  No,  sir.  Some  of  the  kindest  and  most  valued  friends 
I  have  in  a  business  way  are  railroad  officials. 

Senator  Foraker.  Tliere  is  no  natural  hostility  between  the  two 
classes? 

Mr.  Htqrte.  Absolutely  none. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  are  alike  anxious  to  find  some  way  out  of 
the  difficulty. 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  But  so  far  we  have  failed  to  find  some  way  out 

Senator  Nbwlands.  These  extraordinary  conditions  which  it  is 
daimed  are  required  in  the  changing  of  a  rate  that  has  once  been 
fixed  by  a  court,  without  going  through  the  process  of  applying  to 
the  court  itself,  would  be  likely  to  arise  in  case  of  a  reduction  of 
rates,  and  not  in  case  of  an  increase? 

Mr.  HiGBiE.  I  should  say  that  would  be  more  probable,  though, 
of  course,  it  is  problematical. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  They  would  arise  in  very  few  cases  in  raising 
the  rate,  as  compared  with  mmiediate  reduction. 

Mr.  HiGBDS.  Very  few ;  and  it  might  be  well  to  follow  your  sug- 
gestion and  say  that  a  rate  should  not  be  changed  except  by  lowering 
it,  without  applying  to  the  court.    That  woula  cover  half. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  More  than  half,  probably. 

The  committee  ordered  the  following  to  be  placed  in  the  record  at 
this  point: 

[From  Boston  Bvenlng  TraxiBcript,  Saturday,  April  1,  1005.] 

PRESIDENT  HADLEY,  OF  YALE,  ON  RAILROAD  REGULATION— THE 
PUBLIC  VERSUS  RAILWAYS— BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  PENDING  CON- 
TROVERSY—A COURT  DEALING  ONLY  WITH  RAILROADS  PRO- 
POSED—TO TAKE  THE  PRESENT'  COMMISSION'S  PLACE— THE 
COMMISSION  TO  REMAIN,  BUT  TO  CONSIST  WHOLLY  OF  RAILROAD 
EXPERTS,  WHO  SHALL  ADVISE  THE  COURT— INCREASING  THE 
POWERS  OF  THE  PRESENT  COMMISSION  WOULD  ACCOMPLISH 
LITTLE— WHY  AMERICAN  RAILROADS  NO  LONGER  CLEARLY  LEAD 
THE  WORLD— AN  EXPERT'S  UNBIASED  VIEW. 

(By  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  LL.  D.,  aothor  of  Railroad  Traniportatloii,  Iti  History  and 

Lawf,  etc.] 

Tl)e  railroad  question,  as  it  is  somewhat  yaguely  called,  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct parts:  The  general  question  bow  far  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
are  open  to  criticism  for  the  way  in  which  they  are^doing  their  work  as  a  whole, 
and  the  specific  question  whether  various  proposed' clianges  in  Federal  law  will 
leave  ns  better  or  worse  off  than  we  now  are  in  regard  to  certain  details  of 
management  Tlie  confusion  between  these  two  branches  of  the  subject  causes 
a  great  deal  of  wasted  argument  Many  a  critic  of  our  railroads  bases  his 
advocacy  of  a  particular  bill  on  the  public  dissatisfaction  with  certain  general 
methods  of  railroad  management,  which  the  proposed  legislation  would  not 
affect  in  the  least ;  and  many  a  defender  of  the  existing  system  believes  that  he 
has  met  the  public  demand  for  an  improvement  of  general  conditions  when  he 
lias  merely  pointed  out  that  some  specific  measure  which  has  been  suggested  Is 
not  likely  to  be  practicable  or  efficient  in  securing  that  end.  The  railroad  men 
are  so  Impressed  with  the  mistakes  in  the  demands  of  the  reformers  that  they 
do  not  always  appreciate  the  real  forces  by  which  those  demands  are  backed^ 
The  reform^s,  seeing  their  public  importance  thus  ignored,  are  impatient  with 
tlie  practical  .arguments  of  the  railroad  men,  and  believe  that  the  corporations 
are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  factious  opposition  to  all  reform  rather  than  by  any 
foil  and  clear  understanding  of  the  situation  In  hand. 
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Let  HB  try  to  separate  the  two  things  whldi  are  thus  conhmed.  Let  qb  first 
consider  the  general  grounds  of  complaint  which  make  pe(^le  desire  some  change 
of  system — they  hardly  know  what;  and  let  ns  then  pass  to  the  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  of  the  specific  proposals  for  the  amendment  of  the  inter- 
state-commerce act  which  are  now  before  the  public 


00MFULINT8  OV  THX  PUBLia 

The  general  grounds  of  complaint.  Just  or  unjust,  are  as  follows : 
There  is  a  widespread  distrust  of  monopoly  as  repugnant  both  to  the  Oonstl- 
tution  and  to  business  interests.  The  railroads  to-day  are  so  much  more  elosely 
and  extensively  combined  than  they  ever  were  before  that  they  have  in  a  large 
measure  the  practical.  If  not  the  legal,  character  of  monopolies.  The  actual 
extent  of  their  consolidation  is  greater  than  the  nominal  size  of  the  sev^til  cor- 
porations would  indicate.  According  to  the  careful  estimate  of  a  rec^it  writer, 
five  groups  of  railroad,  more  or  less  completely  controlled  by  ten  men,  include 
three-quarters  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  country.^  It  is  contended  that 
under  such  conditions  the  fate  of  individual  shippers  and  even  of  whole  dis- 
tricts is  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroad  agent  who  may  choose  to  practice  extor- 
tion, discrimination,  or  mismanagement,  and  that  the  mere  possibility  of  these 
dangers  shows  that  a  power  ought  to  exist  which  should  provide  some  adequate 
protection. 

The  complainants  further  claim  that  these  dangers  are  to  some  extent  actual 
as  well  as  possible.  They  point  out  that  railroad  profits  have  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  increased  over  80  per  cent,^  most  of  this  abnormal  increase  in 
profits  being  the  **  unearned  Increment "  due  to  the  growth  of  the  conmiunlty, 
whose  appropriation  by  a  monopoly  involves  misuse  of  public  franchise;  that 
the  general  level  of  railroad  rates  has  in  the  last  few  years  not  only  ceased  to 
diminish,  but  has  manifested  a  tendency  to  Increase ;  <f  that  the  records  of  com- 
missions and  courts  show  a  defiant  persistence  in  the  habit  of  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination in  rate  making,  and  that  side  by  side  with  these  high  profits  and 
arbitrary  rates  there  has  been  a  failure  to  improve  or  even  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  efficiency  of  the  service.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  has 
been  such  a  shortage  of  cars  that  shippers  have  suffered  severely.  This  short- 
age has  given  the  railroad  officials  the  power  to  decide  which  shipper  might 
have  preference  with  regard  to  facilities,  thus  creating  a  chance  for  discrimina- 
tion and  a  great  temptation  to  bribery.  The  development  of  motive  power  as 
well  as  car  capacity  has  been  so  far  inadequate  as  to  prevent  the  speed  of  serv- 
ice from  being  as  much  improved  as  the  conditions  of  the  roadbed  would  allow. 
This  lack  of  power  has  caused  an  amount  of  habitual  delay  of  trains,  by  which 
the  traveling  public  is  put  to  great  inconvenience.  In  certain  extreme  instances 
the  railroads  have  so  far  fallen  short  of  appreciating  their  duties  of  public 
service  that  they  have  allowed  the  supplies  of  necessaries  of  life,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  coal  strike,  to  be  interrupted  altogether.  Of  all  these  matters  the  rail- 
road reformers  claim  to  furnish  adequate  proof. 

•  Morgan-Hill  system,  89,690  miles;  Pennsylvania  system,  21,529;  Gopld  sys- 
tem, 16,820;  Uock  Island  system,  16,685;  Standard  Oil-Harriman  (Vanderbilt) 
system,  61,844.— (Henry  C.  Nicholas  in  Public  Opinion,  March  4,  1906.)  The 
last  figure  seems  rather  too  large,  and  the  same  thing  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of 
the  first  and  second. 
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THS  nVLT  {»  THK  BAIUtOADS. 

The  companiee'  answer  to  these  complaints  is  somewhat  as  follows : 
They  admit  the  fact  of  monopoly ;  hut  they  say  that  this  is  an  inevltahle  tend- 
oicy  of  the  age  rather  than  a  thing  peculiar  to  railroad  business,  and  that  a 
part  of  the  monopoly  which  now  exists  in  railroad  management  is  traceable  to 
ill-judged  acts  of  legislation.  They  deny  that  the  existence  of  such  monopoly 
has  produced  or  is  responsible  for  abuses,  by  which  the  public  suffers.  Th^ 
claim  that  the  high  profits  are  an  incident  of  business  expansion,  likely  to  be 
transient,  as  was  the  case  with  a  similar  period  of  high  profits  in  1881 ;  and  that 
taking  the  average  of  good  and  bad  years  alike  it  will  be  found  that  American 
railroad  profits  are  exceptionally  low.  They  claim  that  the  increase  of  rates  is 
only  apparent;  that  while  the  prices  of  goods  and  labor  of  almost  every  kind 
have  increased  anywhere  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  the  price  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation has  increased  less  than  6  per  cent;  and  that  this  result  means  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  reduction  of  the  charge  upon  the  shipper.  They  claim 
that  their  failure  to  increase  car  capacity  to  meet  temporary  or  transient  de- 
mands of  businef«  is  a  proof  of  prudent  and  wise  conservatism  rather  than 
disregard  of  the  public  interest  They  say  that  the  present  economy  of  locomo- 
tive power  is  also  an  instance  of  the  same  wise  forethought,  because  it  will  be  a 
very  short  time  before  electricity  is  introduced  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  throw 
many  steam  locomotives  out  of  use.  Interruptions  of  public  service  like  that 
which  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  they  deplore ;  but  th^ 
believe  that  the  blame  rests  upon  others  rather  than  upon  themselves.  Some 
abuses,  they  say,  will  always  exist  in  any  wide-awake  railroad  system,  State  or 
private;  but  they  maintain  that  the  American  railroad  system,  In  its  develop- 
ment and  efficiency,  its  appliances,  and  its  rates,  stand  first  among  all  large 
railroad  systems  of  the  world,  and  that  whatever  evils  may  exist  tiiereln  are 
incidents  of  life  and  progress  rather  than  indications  of  corruption  or  evidences 
of  the  necessity  of  stricter  regulation. 

WHEBB  THS  BEPLT  BING8  TKIJM, 

On  the  majority  of  these  counts  the  railroad  answer  seems  a  sound  and  strong 
one.  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  the  tendency  for  creating  artificial  monopolies  In 
railroad  business  (as  distinct  from  that  inevitable  monopoly  which  is  due  to  the 
needs  of  concentrated  service)  has  not  been  so  great  as  in  many  other  lines  of 
industry  during  the  last  decade ;  and  that  railroad  monopoly  should  under  these 
circumstances  not  be  treated  as  a  thing  repugnant  to  general  business  usage, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  industrial  system  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  we  need 
have  no  sympathy  with  a  man  who,  trying  to  organise  a  combination  of  producers 
which  shall  be  outside  of  the  control  of  the  law,  would  subject  the  combination 
of  railroads  which  transports  his  products  to  market  to  some  special  forms  of 
control  from  which  he  himself  is  exempt  I  believe  also  that  there  has  been  far 
less  of  extortionate  profit  in  connection  with  railroad  monopoly  than  has  been 
hicident  to  most  other  kinds  of  industrial  combination.  While  a  figure  of 
$560,000,000  of  net  earnings  for  1002  or  of  $590,000,000  for  1908  looks  large  when 
taken  by  itself,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  earnings  represent  an  income 
on  an  investment  of  more  than  $10,000,000,000  of  capital.*  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  as  against  these  two  good  years,  where  the  roads  have  earned 
5)  per  cent,  there  was  a  whole  series  of  bad  years  from  1893  to  1898,  when  they 
were  earning  only  8^  per  cent,  and  that  these  profits  represent  only  the  apparent 
net  earnings — ^not  the  sum  actually  paid  out  in  interest  and  dividends,  which  is 
considerably  smaller. 

•  The  nominal  figure  of  capital  stock  and  bonded  debt  for  the  206,000  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  United  States  is  about  $13,000,000,000.  Very  considerable 
parts  of  these  stocks  and  bonds  are,  however,  represented  by  unissued  securities 
held  In  the  treasuries  of  companies,  which  would  probably  reduce  the  figure  of 
outstanding  capitalization  to  a  point  between  $11,000,000,000  and  $12,000,000,000. 
How  much  of  this  last-named  amount  is  ** water"  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  on 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  definite  result  But  taking  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  as  we  see  them,  I  am  confident  that  it  would  be 
quite  out  of  the  question  to  duplicate  them  for  an  average  of  $50,000  a  mile ;  and 
this  figure  applied  to  the  whole  system  would  represent  a  legitimate  cost  of  at 
least  $10,300,000,0ba 
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It  seems  aim  clear  that  the  increase  In  average  rates  is  apparent  only  and  not 
renl.  If  tbe  price  of  goods  carried  and  wages  of  railroad  laborers  and  tlie  cost  of 
materials  of  railroad  constmction  and  operation  tiave  increased  from  10  to  40 
per  cent,  an  increase  of  apparent  charge  of  5  per  cent  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads is  virtaally  a  tremendous  and  gratifying  decrease.  It  shows  that  the 
shippers  are  taxed  far  less  in  proportion  to  wtiat  the  traffic  will  bear  and  that 
tbe  railroads  have  organized  their  service  so  as  to  secure  greatly  increased 
economy  of  operation.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  discrimination  the  case  is 
not  equally  clear.  I  am  inclined  to  think — ^though  this  is  largely  in  the  nature 
of  an  opinion,  based  upon  conversations  ratiier  tlian  upon  statistics — ^that  dis- 
crimination in  charges  is  no  greater  tlian  it  always  has  been  and  less  than  it 
frequently  has  been ;  in  other  words,  that  the  railroads  are  right  in  saying  that 
its  present  importance  is  much  exaggerated ;  but  that  discrimination  in  facilities, 
resulting  from  inadequate  supply  or  improper  control  of  cars,  constitutes  a 
ground  of  special  complaint  and  must  be  severely  ched^ed  eitlier  by  the  railroad 
authorities  or  by  somebody  else. 

▲  WBAK  POINT. 

The  combination  of  very  hi^  profits  with  somewhat  inadequate  service  seems 
to  create  a  just  ground  fbr  complaint  If  the  railroads,  while  earning  high 
profits,  were  giving  business  all  the  facilities  it  needed,  no  one  but  an  extreme 
Socialist  would  have  a  right  to  object— particularly  after  the  number  of  lean 
years  which  marked  the  conduct  of  railroad  operations  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Or  if  the  railroads,  while  failing  to  provide  the  needed 
facilities,  could  show  that  they  really  had  no  money  to  pay  for  them,  their 
position  would  still  be  defensible.  But  wben  companies  which  for  four  years 
have  been  making  large  sums  of  money  provide  the  public  with  too  few  cars  and 
locomotives  because  future  changes  may  deprive  tlie  railroad  of  the  full  benefit 
of  these  cars  and  locomotives,  there  is  fair  ground  for  the  charge  that  the  claims 
of  the  public  are  being  inadequately  considered. 

It  is  in  connection  with  these  complaints  that  the  public  dislike  and  distrust 
of  monopoly  becomes  most  formidable.  Railroad  men  are  right  in  saying  that 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  modem  business  is  toward  greater  and  greater  com- 
bination, and  that  what  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  railroads  is  nothing  excep- 
tional or  in  itself  r^ugnant  to  the  interests  of  business.  What  they  sometimes 
fail  to  see  is  that  managers  of  a  monopoly  have  wider  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities than  the  managers  of  a  business  which  is  conducted  under  free  competi- 
tion. Where  the  market  has  different  sources  of  supply  at  command  a  dispute 
between  employers  and  employees  al)out  Inbor  can  be  treated  as  a  private 
matter.  Where  there  is  such  a  degree  of  organization  on  both  sides  that  the 
whole  supply  of  an  important  commodity  like  coal  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
companies  closely  affiliated  with  one  another,  the  duty  of  providing  continuous 
service  becomes  a  public  obligation.  A  failure  to  make  tbis  provision,  even 
under  difficult  circumstances,  will  be  reckoned  as  a  grave  error  of  judgment  and 
perhaps  a  breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the  corporations  which  thus  fail  to 
protect  the  public. 

AMBBTOAN  BOAM  ROT  80  0IBORG  AS  lOElCKBLT. 

The  argument  that  our  railroad  system  is  so  good  that  its  errors  are  of  minor 
importance  must  be  accepted  with  much  caution.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  American  railroads  are  on  the  whole  tiie  best  in  the  world.  But  this  is  not 
nearly  so  certain  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  In  1885  the  American  raUroads 
clearly  led  the  world  in  the  race  for  supremacy.  In  1905  they  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  rapidly  overtaken  by  those  of  Germany  and  perhaps  of  some 
other  countries.  Some  competent  observers  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  Ger- 
man railroads  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  tbe  community  better  than  ours 
do.  Although  they  have  some  points  of  superiority,  notably  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  time-tables  for  passenger  service  and  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation against  small  shippers  in  the  matter  of  the  delivery  of  freight,  I  tiave 
not  found  myself  able  to  agree  with  this  view.  But  tbe  progress  made  by  Ger- 
many in  the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor  has  been  so  great  that  what  was  once 
a  clear  question  is  now  a  doubtful  one;  and  it  does  not  become  a  man  whose 
lead  in  the  race  is  being  cut  down  to  deprecate  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
change  simply  because  at  the  moment  he  happens  to  be  still  ahead. 
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If OROPOLT  THAT  0RIPPLK8. 

There  has  been  during  recent  yean  a  certain  change  of  tone  in  a  good  many 
parts  of  the  American  railroad  service  wlilch  is  a  very  serious  feature  of  tlie 
whole  situation.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  dominated  from  top  to  bottom  by  a 
spirit  of  active  ambition.  Men  were  anxious  to  push  ahead,  to  get  away  from 
old  methods,  to  do  something  that  would  attract  attention  and  command  pro- 
motion. Much  of  this  activity  was  selfish  and  much  of  it  was  reckless,  but  on 
the  whole  It  worked  in  the  direction  of  progressive  methods  and  of  good  public 
service.  As  long  as  this  spirit  exists  monopoly  rarely  becomes  dangerous. 
But  within  recent  years  the  number  of  men  in  railroad  service,  and  especially 
in  the  operating  department,  who  are  actively  anxious  for  promotion  and  prog- 
ress lias  become  very  decidedly  less.  With  one  group  of  employees  this  change 
shows  itself  in  the  increased  power  of  unions  and  union  rules.  With  another 
group,  higher  up  in  the  service,  it  shows  itself  in  a  tacit  acceptance  of  tlie 
domination  of  banking  interests  in  railway  policy.  Bach  of  these  things  has 
its  good  as  well  as  its  evil,  but  taken  together  they  make  the  increased  tendency 
toward  monopoly  a  much  mor»  dangerous  thing  than  it  was  when  the  old  spirit 
of  restless  ambition  animated  railroad  operation.  There  are  si^H  splendidly 
strong  men  as  presidents  and  general  managers  of  our  great  railroad  systems. 
Bat  these  men  would  be  the  very  ones  to  confirm  the  statement  thnt  ability 
and  principle  of  their  type  is  l>ecoming  scarce,  and  that  half  a  do^n  causes 
have  combined  to  kill,  among  tbe  rank  and  file  of  railroad  operators,  that 
ambition  for  successful  and  progressive  conduct  of  the  actual  work  of  trans- 
portation which  was  characteristic  of  past  times. 

Very  few  people  have  formulated  this  charge  against  the  railroads.  Fewer 
still  have  dealt  with  railroad  labor  and  railroad  capital  from  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  points  to  see  how  deep  is  the  difficulty  in  which  we  are  becoming  In- 
volved. But  any  man  who  has  once  compared  the  professional  ambitions  of 
the  railroad  men  to-day  with  those  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  will  hesitate 
to  look  at  the  future  in  a  spirit  of  complacent  optimism. 

Mbasubis  or  Publio  Gontbol. 

SHALL  THB  IIITBBSTATB  OOMMIBBIOR  BE  BlIDOWBD  WITH  QBEATEB  POWEB? 

Reviewing  the  arguments  on  l>oth  sides,  we  shall  be  led  to  take  a  middle 
position  between  those  who  assert  that  things  are  so  bad  that  we  ought  to  in- 
crease the  public  control  over  railroads,  without  exactly  knowing  how  our 
measure  is  going  to  work,  and  those  who  say  that  things  are  so  good  that  we 
can  leave  matters  as  they  are  without  any  further  legislation  whatsoever. 
There  is  enough  evil  to  make  it  worth  while  to  study  carefully  any  measure 
that  promises  relief  or  Improvement  There  is  enough  good  to  make  it  wise 
to  reject  unhesitatingly  the  arguments  of  those  who  wish  to  have  Congress 
enact  laws  without  such  scrutiny. 

The  actual  measures  of  relief  proposed  are  singularly  varied  in  their  charac- 
ter. They  range  from  State  ownership  at  one  end  to  the  repeal  of  all  existing 
United  States  railroad  statutes  at  the  other.  But  those  which  chiefly  occupy. 
Congressional  attention  at  the  moment  are  two  in  number :  An  increase  In  thcC 
power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  prescribe  railroad  rates,  and) 
the  establishment  of  a  special  Federal  court  to  take  jurisdiction  over  railroad} 
cases.  The  bill  which  was  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  House  commltteef 
contained  l>oth  these  features.    The  minority  bills  contained  the  former  only.    ^ 

By  the  original  act  which  created  it  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
given  a  somewhat  shadowy  power  to  decide  whether  rates  were  or  were  not 
reasonable.  This  power  it  has  exercised  more  frequently  and  more  radically 
than  the  railroads  approved.  About  one-quarter  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has 
pronounced  rates  unreasonable  have  been  brought  before  the  courts,  and  in 
nearly  every  Instance  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  has  been  reversed.  But 
the  use  made  of  this  power,  while  too  great  to  suit  the  railroads,  has  fallen  far 
sliort  of  what  was  wished  by  many  of  the  shippers,  and  even  by  the  Comtitlsslon 
itself.  The  members  of  that  body  have  always  desired  the  right  not  ohly  to  say 
that  a  given  rate  was  unreasonable,  but  to  determine  what  lower  rate  would  be 
considered  prima  fade  reasonable.  Such  a  determination,  if  made  by  the  Com- 
mission, would  have  to  be  reviewed  by  the  courts  on  appeal ;  but  the  position  of 
the  complainant  in  a  railroad  rate  case  would  be  very  different  from  what  it 
now  Is  if,  pending  the  appeal  to  the  courts,  the  orders  of  the  Commission  could 
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be  made  provisionally  to  go  into  effect  This  is  tbe  point  wherein  different  bills 
striye  in  varying  degrees  to  strengthen  the  Commission's  authority,  some  con- 
tenting themselves  with  giving  It  a  provisional  power  to  prescribe  reasonable 
rates  in  specific  cases,  others  going  so  far  as  to  charge  it  with  the  duty  of  laying 
down  general  tariff  schedules  for  the  conduct  of  railroad  business  as  a  whole. 

THK  BIGHT  TO  MAKE  BATES  ADMnTED. 

That  Congress  would  have  the  right  to  pass  any  of  these  measures  If  It  chose 
does  not  seem  open  to  any  practical  doubt  In  Munn  v,  Illinois  it  was  held  that 
capital  invested  In  business  of  a  public  nature  was  by  that  very  fact  subject  to  a 
reserved  police  power  of  the  State  which  allowed  the  legislature  to  impose  spe- 
cial regulations  and  charges  upon  it  to  which  other  property  was  not  liable.  In 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  v.  Iowa  and  the  series  of  the  so-called  "  Granger 
Cases  "  It  was  further  decided  that  railroad  business  had  this  public  nature,  and 
that  the  State  legislature  could  employ  a  commission  to  make  schedules  of  rates 
for  traffic  within  tbe  several  States.  That  the  courts  would  hold  that  Congress 
had  the  same  rights  to  impose  rates  for  traffic  from  one  State  to  another  seems 
fairly  clear. 

Nor  need  we  lay  any  great  stress  on  the  argument  that  such  interference 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  railroads.  Theoretically  It  might  be.  If  the  Commis- 
sion were  composed  of  madmen  and  the  courts  of  Socialists.  Practically  the 
number  of  changes  in  the  rate  schedule  that  would  be  made  by  any  sensible 
commission  would  be  very  small  Indeed.  And  even  if  the  Commission  should 
put  erroneous  schedules  into  effect,  they  would  only  last  until  the  courts  had 
upj^et  them.  The  right  of  a  body  of  this  kind  to  prescribe  rates  is  under  any 
circumstances,  no  matter  what  Congress  may  say,  subject  to  the  overruling 
power  of  the  Judiciary.  It  is  naturally  extremely  inconvenient  for  railroad 
traffic  men  to  have  their  freedom  Interfered  with,  and  therefore  they  are  apt  to 
exaggerate  the  amount  of  commercial  evil  to  the  schedules  which  may  come 
from  such  Interference.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  looks  at  this  matter  In 
Its  larger  aspects  to  allay  the  alarm  that  arises  from  the  cry  of  confiscation 
Instead  of  increasing  it  All  the  power  that  might  be  assumed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  any  conceivable  circumstances  would  not  be  likely 
to  do  the  railroads  of  the  country  one-tenth  part  of  the  amount  of  financial  harm 
which  resulted  from  a  measure  of  general  legislation  like  the  pooling  clause  of 
the  act  of  1887. 

BUT  UTTLB  GOOD  WOULD  BBSULT. 

But  while  Congress  could  undoubtedly  Increase  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  if  it  wanted  to,  and  that  without  any  serious  financial 
damage  to  the  railroads,  it  is  improbable  that  such  action  would  result  in  much 
good  to  the  public 

The  advocates  of  Increased  power  for  the  Commission  say  that  In  1887  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  i)ower  to  pre- 
scribe such  rates  as  It  thought  reasonable;  that  the  power  was  assumed  and 
exercised  by  the  Commission  on  a  large  scale,  until  it  was  taken  away  from  It 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  1897;  that  while  this  power  was  exer- 
cised railroad  tariffs  and  rates.  If  not  in  an  absolutely  satisfactory  condition, 
were  at  any  rate  in  a  condition  far  more  satisfactory  than  they  were  before  or 
since,  and  that  therefore  a  renewal  and  increase  of  this  power  will  presumably 
result  In  public  advantage.  These  statements  have  been  so  confidently  made 
that  a  great  many  people  accept  them  as  true.  But  an  examination  of  contem- 
porary evidence  shows  that  they  are  false.  In  the  debates  which  preceded  the 
imssage  of  the  Interstate-connnerce  act  there  Is  positive  evidence  that  the  Com- 
mission was  not  expected  to  have  such  power.  The  men  who  wanted  the  rail- 
road control  objected  to  the  existence  of  the  Commission,  because  they  said  It 
would  operate  to  prevent  the  law  from  being  carried  out  as  effectively  as  It 
would  be  if  appeal  were  made  directly  to  the  courts.  The  assumption  of  the 
power  by  the  Commission  in  the  celebrated  Louisville  and  Nashville  case  was 
an  unexpected  thing,  based  on  a  comparatively  unnoticed  phrase  in  the  act 
The  principles  which  determine  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  rate  were  in  that 
particular  case  formulated  so  conservatively  that  the  opinion  won  nmch  ap- 
proval, and  the  Commission,  during  the  first  years  of  Its  exlsti^nce,  gradually 
extended  the  application  of  this  power  beyond  what  its  members  had  originally 
contemplated.    But  after  two  years  of  this  polloy  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
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we  find  Judge  Oooley  himself  saying,  in  a  irablisbed  and  accredited  Interview, 
tbat  railroad  abuses  at  tbe  end  of  that  time  were  worse  than  they  ever  had  been 
In  all  his  preylons  experience.  The  members  of  the  Commission  desired  greater 
legal  authority  and  claimed  that  they  ought  to  have  it,  but  we  loolc  in  vain  for 
any  trace  that  they  believed  themselves  to  possess  that  authority  which  people 
now  say  was  taken  away  from  them,  or  for  any  indication  that  their  work  in 
the  control  of  rates  in  the  years  from  1891  to  1897  produced  the  salutary  results 
which  are  now  attributed  to  it 

WHY  THK  OWNKB  SHOULD  INITIATE  BATES. 

Nor  could  it,  in  the  nature  of  things,  do  so.  The  power  to  make  rates  for  the 
traffic  of  the  United  States  is  too  vast  a  thing  to  be  handled  by  the  machinery 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  even  if  the  power  and  expense  of  that 
machinery  were  considerably  increased.  The  initiation  of  a  successful  rate 
policy  must  come  from  the  owner,  not  from  somebody  else  who  tries  to  control 
the  action  of  the  owner.  Governments  have  been  sometimes  successful  in  their 
rate  making  when  they  operated  their  roads,  but  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance 
of  really  successful  rate  making  by  a  €k>vemment  which  attempted  to  control 
roads  that  somebody  else  operated.  All  business,  even  large  public  business, 
has  «i  experimental  character.  A  corporation  spending  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  study  traffic  conditions  all  over  its  territory  can  make  a  large  num- 
ber of  experiments  for  itself.  Some  fail ;  others  succeed.  It  has  it  in  its  power 
to  stop  the  failures  and  pursue  the  successes.  If  some  one  else,  spending  only 
a  small  fraction  of  tbat  amount  of  money  in  the  Investigation  of  that  particular 
territory,  is  making  a  schedule  for  it,  there  is  less  freedom  to  make  experiments. 
If  the  rates  turn  out  to  be  too  low  it  amounts  to  confiscation.  The  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  leave  them  too  high — so  high  as  to  be  ineffective.  This  is  what,  with 
the  rarest  exceptions,  has  happened  In  France  and  in  England — nay,  even  in 
Germany  at  the  time  when  a  large  number  of  the  German  roads  were  owned  by 
private  companies.  If  we  put  our  rate-making  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  we  might  possibly  have  a  more  even  schedule 
than  we  have  at  present  But  If  the  schedules  were  adhered  to,  It  would  unques- 
tionably mean  much  higher  rates  and  smaller  volume  of  traffic  than  we  now 
enjoy ;  and  if  they  were  not  adhered  to  the  evils  of  the  discriminations,  which  all 
men  who  have  studied  the  subject  regard  as  the  most  serious  evil  connected 
with  railroad  rates,  would  tend  not  to  diminish  but  to  increase. 

A  Railboad  Coust. 

THX  FBINCIPLE  CONTAINED  IN  THE  TOWNBEND  BILL  IS  FAVOEED,  BUT   NOT  THE 

SPECIFIC  APPLICATION. 

The  appointment  of  a  special  railroad  court  seems  a  more  promising  means  of 
dealing  with  our  difficulties  than  an  increase  of  the  power  of  tbe  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  There  is  enough  that  is  distinctive  In  railroad  cases  and 
the  precedents  connected  with  them  to  warrant  the  creation  of  a  body  of  judges 
whose  learning  is  to  be  specially  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  law.  Whether 
the  particular  form  of  court  favored  by  the  majority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  would  meet  the  end  in  view  is  an- 
other question.  The  Townsend  bill,  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  that  body,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  five  additional  circuit  judges, 
who  should  take  jurisdiction  In  cases  already  acted  on  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  apparently  in  those  only ;  and  it  contained  supplement- 
ary provlsons  that  the  findings  of  the  Commission  should  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence in  matters  of  fact  and  that  additional  cfvidence  which  might  have  been 
brought  before  the  Commission  (and  was  not)  should  be  excluded  from  tbe  pro- 
ceedings before  the  court  I  believe  that  these  provisions  with  regard  to  evi- 
dence, especially  the  latter  one,  would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce.  I  believe  also 
that  the  attempt  to  confine  the  activity  of  this  court  to  cases  already  decided  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  prove  futile  and  vexatious.  What  is 
the  use,  say  the  opponents  of  such  a  court  of  arranging  to  have  every  question 
decided  twice — once  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  once  by  a  court 
to  review  the  acts  of  that  Commission?  Why  not  have  the  thing  done  all  at  once, 
instead  of  Introducing  an  additional  piece  of  machinery  which  Is  expensive  in 
Its  character  and  uncertain  in  its  workings? 

Of  course  the  advocates  of  the  bill  say  that  they  are  not  introducing  an  addl- 
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TionnI  piece  of  machinery ;  that  inasmuch  as  cases  appealed  from  the  Commis- 
sion must  go  to  the  courts  In  any  event,  they  are  simplifying  matters  instead  of 
complicating  tbem  by  providing  for  a  special  court  to  which  they  should  go. 
This  is  better  as  an  argument  against  the  present  system  than  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  one.  The  objection  to  having  two  different  bodies  to  do 
the  same  work  twice  over  is  real  and  sound.  The  plan  of  having  a  special  rail- 
road court  would  be  much  stronger  if  it  were  accompanied  by  a  proposal  to  re- 
lieve the  Interstate  CJommerce  CJommission  of  the  judicial  or  semijudidal  au- 
thority which  it  now  undertakes  to  exercise. 

A  SEMUUDICIAL  COMMISSION  MOT  A  SUCCESS. 

A  semi  judicial  commission  to  regulate  rates  has  not  worked  well  in  England, 
where  the  system  was  tried  pretty  thoroughly ;  nor  does  the  past  history  of  the 
Interstate  Ck)mm^rce  Commission  indicate  that  it  is  likely  to  work  well  In  this 
country.  Given  a  body  of  men  who  are  neither  judges  nor  technical  experts, 
but  who  assume  to  perform  the  functions  which  belong  both  to  judges  and  to 
technical  experts,  and  you  are  practically  certain  to  find  a  great  many  of  their 
decisions  reversed.  They  may  of  course  accomplish  something.  How  much 
they  accofnplish  will  depend  largely  upon  the  men  themselves.  In  the  opening 
years  of  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  had  as  chairman 
a  very  able  judge.  The  decisions  which  he  wrote  were  influential.  After  his 
illness  and  subsequent  withdrawal  from  the  Commission  the  work  of  writing 
decisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  who  were  not  judges — ^keen  lawyers,  but 
trained  as  advocates  instead  of  arbiters.  These  men  failed  to  secure  corre- 
sponding influence  for  their  opinions,  not  because  the  Commission  lacked  the 
power  of  a  court,  but  because  its  members  lacked  the  habit  of  mind  which  has 
distinguished  American  and  English  judges — skill  of  deciding  Inciividual  cases 
in  such  fashion  as  to  create  positive  rules  of  law,  and  self-restraint  in  not  de- 
ciding matters  which  would  confuse  the  law  instead  of  settling  it 

The  question  may  be  asked  whether  any  court,  however  well  trained  its  mem- 
bers, could  make  the  rules  which  w^  need  for  the  regulation  of  interstate 
traflic  In  the  United  States.  It  would  doubtless  have  authority  to  declare  cer- 
tain rates  unreasonable;  but  could  it  indicate  clearly  how  much  rates  would 
have  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  be  reasonable?  Could  it  make  negative  rules 
which  should  result  in  positive  reforms?  We  might  admit  that  these  reforms 
would  not  come  quite  so  fast  as  radical  reformers  desire;  but  I  believe  they 
would  come  more  surely  and  permanently  In  this  way  than  in  any  other.  A 
negative  rule  which  will  be  upheld  and  obeyed  is  a  good  deal  better  basis  of 
practical  reform  than  a  positive  rule  whose  authority  Is  uncertain.  The  his- 
tory of  equity  jurisdiction  in  Its  various  branches  shows  that  when  the  higher 
courts  of  any  country  have  really  made  up  their  mind  to  get  certain  things 
done  they  get  them  done;  and  that  the  attempt  to  secure  the  same  result  faster 
by  means  of  short  ciits  creates  so  much  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  delay 
the  very  consummation  which  It  has  been  Intended  to  hasten.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  represents  just  such  a  short  cut;  and  I  confess  that  I 
see  no  indication  that  it  has  proved  or  is  going  to  prove  more  successful  than 
most  other  experiments  of  the  same  sort  Its  menil>ers  wish  to  have  part  of 
the  duties  of  a  traffic  manager  and  part  of  the  authority  of  a  Federal  judge, 
without  necessarily  having  the  previous  experience  which  goes  with  the  suc- 
cessful exercise  of  either  function.  From  such  antecedent  conditions  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  expect  successful  consequences. 

Pbesid^mt  Hadley*s  Plan. 

he  advocates  a  new  railroad  court,  to  have  judicial  authoritt,  while  the 
commission  would  consist  of  railroad  experts. 

A  certain  amount  of  advance  might  be  made  by  turning  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  into  a  court,  providing  that  each  member,  as  his  term  expli'ed, 
should  be  replaced  by  a  man  of  judicial  experience.  But  I  believe  that  It  would 
be  a  hf»tter  plan  to  establish  a  new  court  somewhat  on  the  lines  proposed  by 
the  Townsend  bill,  coordinate  in  authority  with  the  Federal  circuit  courts  of 
appeal,  to  which,  after  brief  preliminary  hearing  In  the  lower  court,  all  rail- 
road cases,  from  whatever  district  originating,  could  be  referred.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure is,  of  course,  somewhat  of  an  innovation  in  our  American  judicial  system. 
The  Court  of  Claims,  which  furnishes  the  nearest  apparent  parallel,  reallj 
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ftands  on  quite  &  different  footing^  But  loolcing  at  ttie  matter  from  a  layman's 
point  of  riew,  it  does  not  seem  as  thongb  any  of  the  obstacles  were  Insuperable ; 
and  if  such  a  court  could  once  be  established  the  homogeneity  and  positive 
force  In  our  Federal  railroad  law  would  be  greatly  increased.  With  such  a  court 
to  exercise  the* judicial  functions  now  assumed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  character  of  that  Commission  would  naturally  be  cluinged.  It 
should  consist  not  of  lawyers,  but  of  railroad  experts,  and  should  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  furnishing  technical  assistance  to  the  new  court  in  determining 
obscure  and  complex  matters  of  fact  When  an  indiyidual  sues  a  railroad  on 
a  difficult  question  of  rate  adjustment,  the  railroad  always  has  an  advantage 
in  being  able  to  know  more  facts  than  the  complainant  can  ascertain. 

The  assumption  of  equality  of  information  which  holds  good  in  ordinary  mat- 
ters of  litigation  hardly  seems  to  apply  in  this  case.  The  need  of  some  expert 
authority  which  shall  represent  the  court,  as  distinct  from  either  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  becomes  very  great  Such  a  technical  commission  should,  I 
think,  include  three  men  who  were  trained  in  the  traffic  department  of  the  rail- 
road senrice,  one  In  the  operating  department,  and  one  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment It  would  not  be  necessary  or  even  desirable  to  Include  a  representative 
of  the  shippers  or  a  representative  of  the  legal  department  of  railroads.  The 
presence  of  such  men  on  the  commission  would  simply  obscure  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  Intended — the  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts  needed  by  the  court 
as  a  basis  for  its  decision.  The  court  Itself  would  be  competent  to  furnish 
the  justice  and  the  law. 

Wliether  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  public  mind  It  would  be  possible  to 
command  assent  to  a  scheme  of  regulation  which  Is  so  modest  in  its  claims, 
and  which  in  certain  respects  looks  like  a  step  backward,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.  But  I  feel  confident  that  if  such  a  system  were  once  adopted  It  would 
prove  more  fruitful  than  many  of  the  larger  schemes  of  reform  which  are 
uncertain  and  doubtful  In  their  application.  In  1870  the  popular  voice  regarded 
the  Massachusetts  railroad  commission  as  ridiculous,  and  the  commissions  of 
the  States  of  the  Middle  West  as  efficient  bodies  whote  work  promised  a  solu- 
tion of  the  evils  under  which  we  suffered.  Yet  before  the  year  1880  the  work 
of  these  ** efficient*'  commissions  had  been  swept  away  completely,  and  the 
real  reforms  which  were  being  made  went  back  to  the  conservative  men  In 
Massachusetts  for  their  starting  point  The  problems  to-day  are  different 
from  what  they  were  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  the  measures  adopted  will  also 
need  to  be  different  But  the  good  old  rule  of  **  More  haste,  less  speed,''  which 
has  stood  for  centuries,  has  not  been  abolished  even  by  the  exceptional  experi- 
ence of  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  HS.  EDWABB  P.  BACOV— Continued. 

The  CsAiBMAK.  Mr.  Bacon,  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 
Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  before  proceeding  with 
my  own  statement  I  wish  to  present  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
Southwestern  Lumbermen's  Association,  at  its  request,  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  me  for  the  purpose.    That  is  an  association  covering 
the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory  and  the 
Territory  of  Oklahoma. 
The  Chaikmak.  You  may  file  that,  Mr.  Bacon. 
Mr.  Bacon.  It  contains  information  which  I  think  should  be  pre- 
sented, tiie  same  as  though  a  representative  of  the  association  were 
here  in  jperson. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  read  it  all? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  will  not  take  more  than  five  minutes  to  read  it,  prob- 
ably not  that  long.  It  is  very  concise  and  condensed,  and  has  been 
prepared  with  great  care  in  order  to  save  time.  It  was  the  intention 
of  tnat  association  to  send  some  one  here  to  represent  it,  but  instead  of 
doing  so  they  finally  decided  to  put  the  state.ment  in  condensed  form 
And  send  it  to  me,  requesting  me  to  present  it  to  the  committee.    The 
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communication  was  consequently  addressed  to  me,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 
Mr.  B.  P.  Bacon,  Chairman,  Washingion,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sib:  While  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  the  discussion  in  hearings 
before  the  Ck>ngressional  committees  have  seemed  to  have  most  thorouglily 
exhausted  the  subject  of  discrimination  in  freight  rates  on  yellow-pine  lumber 
from  Texas,  Lousiana,  and  Arkansas  into  Oklahoma  and  central  and  western 
Kansas,  yet  since  an  investigation  is  t>eing  conducted  in  Washington  in  presence 
of  the  Senate  committee  at  the  present  time,  it  has  l>een  thought  best  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  directory  of  the  Southwestern  Lumbermen's  Associa- 
tion that  our  railroad  committee,  consisting  of  R  R.  Burkholder,  of  McPherson, 
Kans.,  and  myself  prepare  a  letter  of  complaint  or  brief  to  forward  to  you  at 
Washington  in  form  for  you  to  present  to  the  Senate  committee,  now  in  session, 
and  ask  their  most  careful  consideration  of  such  facts  and  conditions. 

To  begin  with,  we  will  ask  that  you  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
conference  which  Mr.  Burkholder,  Mr.  Adams,  and  myself  had  in  February, 
3902,  with  the  Senate  committee  in  Washington,  and  the  written  statement  of 
the  freight-rate  discriminations  as  given  by  Mr.  Burkholder,  all  of  which  Is 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  hearings  at  that  time  and  distributed  throughout 
the  country. 

The  chairman  will  remember,  probably,  that  when  the  committee 
was  in  session  at  that  time  three  gentlemen  appeared  to  represent 
this  association  and  stated  the  dimcul ties  under  wlach  they  were 
suffering  in  consequence  of  the  discriminations  in  rates. 

It  must  now  be  quite  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  committee  that 
for  twenty-five  years  or  more  the  railroads  hauling  yellow-pine  lumber  from 
^J'exas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  have  charged  a  discriminating  and  absolutely 
high  rate  of  freight  on  lumber  to  Oklahoma  and  central  and  western  Kansas. 
For  years  the  rate  to  such  territory  was  28J  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the  rate 
to  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  was  22  cents  per  100  poumls.  Later  the  rate  was 
changed  a  very  little.  To-day  the  rate  to  Wichita,  Emporia,  and  other  points  in 
central  Kansas  is  27^  cents,  while  the  rate  to  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  Is  23 
cents  per  100  pounds.  The  roads  over  which  most  of  the  yellow  pine  Is  hauled 
to  Kansas  and  Chicago  were  built  at  a  cost  of  grading  very  high,  since  such 
roads  run  through  rough  and  hilly  country  and  laud  valued  as  high  as  is  the 
usual  cost  of  right  of  way.  The  distances  to  the  27i-cent  points  are  no  greater 
than  to  Kansas  City  and  much  less  than  to  Omaha,  Chicago,  and  Indiana  points. 
To  illustrate  more  clearly  this  discrimination,  let  me  state  that  a  train  of  cars 
of  lumber  starts  from  Camden  or  other  common  point  in  Texas  via  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  one  car  is  dropped  off  in  Oklahoma  at  27^ 
Ciuits  per  100  pounds;  one  each  also  at  Wichita  and  Emporia,  Kans.,  at  27| 
cents  per  100  pounds ;  one  at  Kansas  City  at  23  cents,  and  two  cars  also  set  off 
this  same  train  at  Kansas  City,  destined  for  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  at  23 
and  24  cents  per  100  pounds,  respectively.  The  balance  of  this  train,  now  at 
Kansas  City,  runs  on  to  Chicago,  and  24  cents  per  100  pounds  is  the  charge  then 
for  most  of  the  train  which  Is  left  there.  The  remaining  cars  are  turned  to 
some  Indiana  point  at  27^  cents,  and  there  we  have  the  inconsistency,  unfair- 
ness, and  inequitable  rates  shown  as  glaring  violations  of  the  fourth  clause 
of  the  lnterst'\te-commerce  law  intended  to  wrrect  such  rates.  Why  should 
builders  of  homes  in  Wichita  and  Emporia,  Kans.,  pay  higher  freight  than  build- 
ers in  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Chicago  when  using  yellow  pine  from  Texas? 

There  are  three  lumber  districts  as  originating  points  on  which  these  dis- 
criminations rule — Camden,  Ark.,  Trinity,  Tex.,  and  Plaquemine,  La.  From 
Camden,  Ark.,  to  Wichita,  Kans.,  is  612  miles  by  the  short  line,  to  Kansas  City 
642  miles,  to  Topeka  650  miles,  to  Omaha  846  miles,  and  to  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  850 
miles.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Imnber  coming  to  Wichita,  Emporia,  Kans., 
and  other  central  Kansas  points  is  routed  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  via  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  From  Fort  Worth 
to  Wichita  is  369  miles;  to  Topeka,  534  miles;  Kansas  City,  591  miles;  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  789  miles;  Omnjia,  845  miles.  Rates  to  these  points  have  been 
named  above.  In  the  Wichita  case,  tried  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company  admitted  that  these  rates  violated 
the  fourth  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  Competition  of  white-pine 
lumber  from  the  North  at  Kansas  City  does  not  practically  exist,  as  the  sup- 
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ply  of  white  pine  has  been  practically  exhausted  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  Wichita  case  to  prove  that  the  rate  to  Kansas 
City  lias  not  been  remunerative.  The  Commission  decided  that  this  rate  to 
Kansas  City  was  remunerative  and,  by  implication,  that  the  rate  to  Wichita 
was  too  high.  Testimony  showed  that  cars  going  south  with  grain  returned 
loaded  with  lumber. 

The  complaint  made  herein  is  the  complaint  that  has  been  repeatedly  made 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  No  redress  to  amount  to  anything  has  been  rendered. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  admitted  that  although  the  rate  of  27 
cents  was  made  as  an  emergency  rate  to  bring  in  yellow-pine  lumber  Into  the 
territory,  yet  in  1809  the  rate  was  advanced  to  30  cents  to  Wichita  and  20  cents 
to  Emporia,  and,  too,  after  the  protests  by  the  Imnber  dealers,  the  rates  for  this 
whole  territory  were  established  at  28J  cents.  As  stated  above,  the  rate  to 
both  Wichita  and  Emporia  is  27^  cents.  The  discrimination  between  Kansas 
City  and  these  central  Kansas  points  is  5J  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $2  per  1,000 
feet  of  lumber,  or  about  $34  to  $3S  per  carload.  Why  should  planing  mills  and 
other  factories  in  Emporia  and  Wlcliita  be  made  to*  pay  this  difference  over 
Kansas  City? 

There  is  no  need  of  going  into  the  explanation  of  the  necessity  of  an  amend- 
ment to  tlie  interstate-commerce  law.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1897 
shows  such  to  be  necessary.  In  the  minds  of  the  consumers  of  and  dealers  in 
lumber  in  Oklahoma,  central  and  western  Kansas,  the  makers  and  Improvers 
of  law  should  delay  no  longer  the  passing  of  an  amendment  to  the  act  to  regu- 
late commerce  which  shall  be  as  strong  in  the  direction  of  giving  power  to  the 
Commission  to  promptly  correct  these  discriminations  as  is  the  Esch-Townsend 
bill,  passed  almost  unanimously  by  the  House  last  winter. 

Kindly  present  this  letter  to  or  read  it  to  the  Senate  committee  In  session. 
We  plead  for  their  prompt  and  fair  consideration  of  exhaustive  arguments 
already  on  file. 

Very  truly, 

J.  E.  Evans, 

[Signing  for  both  E.  R.  Burkholder  and  himself  as  committee  from  the  South- 
western Lumber  Dealers'  Association  on  railroad  freight  rates.] 

Senator  Forakee.  The  gist  of  that  paper  is  that  less  is  charged  for 
a  long  haul  than  is  charg^  for  a  short  hauL 

Mr.  Baoon.  That  is  the  gist  of  it 

Senator  FoRAKER.  And  the  points  at  which  the  lower  charge  is 
made  are  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  chiefly^^^  are  they  notf 

Mr.  Baoon.  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  Omaha. 

Senator  Foraker.  All  competing  points? 

Mr.  Baook.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  only  asking  in  order  to  get  yonr  idea  as 
to  why  the  roads  should  give  cheaper  rates;  it  is  because  they  are 
competing  points. 

Air.  Bacon.  That  is"  probably  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  rates. 
I  am  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  routes  and  do  not  know. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  only  asking  for  information.  We  had  a 
witness  a  day  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Mississippi.  His  testi- 
mony was  that  the  roads  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  discriminating 
a^inst  the  men  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. These  are  the  rates  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  tJiis 
paper  refers  to. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir ;  but  reaching  a  different  territory. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  know  it  is  a  different  territory  altogether; 
but  he  claimed  that  the  rates  complained  of  in  this  paper  were  much 
more  favorable  to  the  lumber  dealers  west  of  the  Mississippi  than 
the  rates  which  they  have  made  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  are  to 
them. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  think  that  was  the  point  Mr.  Gardner  made.^  I  will 
say,  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  that  this  association  is  a 
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very  important  and  extensive  one,  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  the  ter- 
ritcfry  which  it  covers.  I  am  informed  that  it  numbers  about  1,500 
members  and  covers  the  lumber  interests  of  the  two  States  and  two 
Territories  I  have  mentioned. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  complain  that 
the  rates  chai-j^ed  are  too  high.  The  charge  they  make  is  that  there 
is  discrimination  in  giving  a  lower  rate  for  the  longer  haul  than  they 
enjoy  for  the  shorter  haul. 

Mr.  Bacon.  In  one  paragraph  they  allege  that  the  rate  is  unrea- 
sonable in  itself  to  those  interior  points  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  did  not  observe  that  remark.  I  did  observe 
that  their  statement  was  that  they  formerly  paid  a  much  higher  rate 
than  they  do  now. 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  a  1  cent  higher  rate;  yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  was  a  higher  rate,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  the  Senator  desires,  I  will  reread  that  portion. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  desire  it.  I  just  wanted  to  get  the  gist 
of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Bacon. 

Mr.  Bacon.  In  the  first  place,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  further  in  relation  to  the  question  of  export  and  import  rates 
as  compared  with  domestic  rates,  a  subject  to  which  I  referred  in 
my  remarks  yesterday.  I  stated  that  one  of  the  causes  of  discrimi- 
nation, or  rather  one  of  the  forms  of  discrimination  which  are  prac- 
ticed by  the  railways  and  which  are  open  to  serious  objection,  and 
perhaps  a  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  policy  pursued  in 
relation  to  them,  is  the  difference  between  domestic  and  export  rates. 
To  give  an  illustration  of  that,  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  rate  which  has 
been  recently  put  into  effect  on  grain  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  competition  with  the  rate  from  the  same  territory 
to  the  Gulf  ports.  There  has  been,  as  doubtless  you  at^  aware,  a 
sharp  competition  during  the  past  year,  particularly  in  the  traffic 
originating  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  terminating  either  at 
the  Atlantic  coast  or  at  the  Gulf  ports;  and  in  consequence  of  that 
competition  extremely  low  rates  have  been  made  from  those  points 
or  from  that  territory  to  the  Atlantic  coast  which  interfere  to  a  very 
serious  extent  in  the  matter  of  wheat  as  compared  with  flour,  to  an 
extent  that  is  very  detrimental  to  the  milling  interest.  On  my  way 
here  I  happened  to  be  shown  a  bill  of  lading  at  Chicago  which  cave 
the  rates  on  a  certain  shipment  which  was  made  from  Omaha  to  New 
York,  and  the  bill  of  ladiUj^,  in  stating  that  rate,  had  indorsed  upon  it 
a  statement  that  if  used  for  domestic  consumption  at  New  York  it 
should  be  subject  to  a  different  rate;  and  the  two  rates  were  stated. 
In  the  one  case  it  was  13^  cents 

The  Chairman.  W^^  that  on  wheat  or  com? 

Mr.  Bacon.  In  this  particular  case  it  was  on  oats;  but  the  same 
rate  applies  to  all  kinds  of  grain. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  same  rate  apply  to  wheat  and  com? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  same  rate  applies  to  wheat  and  com;  yes,  sir. 
In  this  case  the  rate  is  made  13  cents  if  exported,  and  26^  cents  if 
used  for  domestic  purposes  at  the  seaboard. 

1  will  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  large  Quantity  of  the  wheat 
raised  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  particularly  in  Kansas,  is  used 
in  milling  at  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee  and  at  Chicago;  and  that 
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the  rate  from  those  points,  when  milled  in  transit,  is  the  same  on  wheat 
as  on  flour  for  domestic  use.  The  wheat  that  can  be  transported,  or 
that  is  now  transported  from  the  Missouri  Eiver  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board at  13  cents  a  hundred,  comes  into  competition  with  the  flour  that 
is  subject  to  a  rate  of  25^  cents  a  hundreci  from  the  same  territory. 
That  rate  on  wheat  of  25 J  cents  may  be  applied  as  a  transit  rate  on 
flour  to  be  milled  either  at  Milwaukee  or  at  Chicago,  and  there  is 
a  somewhat  lower  rate  made  on  that  if  for  export,  but  not  anywhere 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  rate  that  is  made  on  the  grain  itself,  so 
that  the  millers  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  and  even  at  Minneapolis 
also  are  cut  off  from  the  milling  of  that  wheat — that  is,  if  they 
purchase  that  wheat  at  Missouri  Kiver  points  and  mill  it  in  transit 
and  ship  it  through  to  the  seaboard  on  the  throught  rate  from  the 
Missouri  Eiver  to  the  seaboard,  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the 
flour  is  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the 
wheat,  and  consequently  the  milling  of  that  wheat  is  prevented  in 
this  country,  and  is  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  those  rates? 

Mr.  Baoon.  The  difference  in  those  two  rates  is  the  difference 
between  13  cents  and  25^  cents  a  hundred,  or  12^  cents — nearly 
double  the  rate;  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  there  is  a  less 
rate  on  the  exported  flour 

The  Chairman.  Between  flour  and  expoiled  wheat,  what  is  the 
difference  in  rate  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  There  is  a  less  rate  charged  on  exported  flour  than  on 
domestic  flour,  but  not  so  large  as  prevails  on  the  exported  wheat 
and  domestic  wheat.  Mr.  Bird  is  in  the  room  and  he  is  familiar 
with  that  territory  and  can  probably  state  what  the  export  rate  is. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  Mr.  Bacon,  does  the  Canadian  Pacific 
come  into  this  competition? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Not  from  the  Missouri  River;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  after  the  freight  reaches  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Milwaukee,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Canadian  Pacific  does  not  take  much  business 
from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.    It  does  from  Minneapolis. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  the  point  you  are  trying  to  make  about 
that,  Mr.  Bacon  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  point  is  that  this  very  large  reduction  in  the 
export  rate  on  wheat  prevents  the  manufacture  of  flour  in  this  coun- 
try, which  is  charged  at  a  much  higher  rate  for  the  same  transpor- 
tation. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  a  discrimination,  then? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  is  a  discrimination  between  the  two  articles — the 
raw  material  and  the  manufactured  product 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  wheat  as 
against  flour? 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  it 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  it  not  a  discrimination  also  which  gives  to  the 
farmer  a  choice  of  markets,  rather  than  confining  him  to  the  market 
made  by  the  Millers'  Association  in  our  milling  country  up  there? 
In  other  words,  if  that  discrimination  disappears,  how  would  it 
affect  the  men  who  are  offering  wheat  for  sale — the  farmers? 
Mr.  Bacon.  The  low  export  rate  would  have  the  effect  to  advance 
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the  price  of  wheat  at  the  point  of  shipment.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  And  if  that  advantage  disappeared,  it  would 
practically  leave  the  farmer  shut  in  to  the  milling  market  of  the 
rJorthwest,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  manufacturing  of  the 
wheat  in  this  country  is  transferred  to  countries  abroad,  countries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate  on  a  manufac- 
tured carload  of  flour,  and  the  amount  of  wheat  necessary  to  make  it? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  the  question,  Senator. 

Senator  Cullom.  There  ought  to  be  a  difference,  I  suppose,  between 
the  shipment  of  a  given  number  of  pounds  of  flour  and  a  given  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  wheat — the  same  number  of  pounds  of  wheat — 
ought  there  not?    The  railroads  certainly  make  a  difference? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  custom  has  been  in  the  transportation  of  wheat 
and  flour  to  make  the  same  rate  per  hundred  pounds  for  both. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  That  is  the  rule,  is  it? 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  has  been  the  custom  for  a  great  many  years. 

Senator  Cuij/)m.  Then,  what  is  the  objection  that  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Bacon.  My  objection  is  that  the  very  low  rate  of  freight  made 
on  wheat  prevents  the  milling  of  wheat  in  this  coimtry  and  deprives 
the  milling  industry  of  the  benefit  of  that  milling. 

Senator  Cullom.  It  would  not  prevent  it  if  there  was  a  low  rate  on 
flour  as  well,  would  it? 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  the  flour  were  carried  at  the  same  rate  as  the  wheat, 
that  would  equalize  it  again. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out — 
what  the  difference  is  between  the  ireight  in  the  usual  trade. 

Mr.  Bacon.  In  the  usual  trade  there  is  no  difference.  They  are 
carried  at  the  same  rate.  But  in  the  present  instance  this  extremely 
low  rate  of  freight  made  on  wheat  is  not  applied  to  the  flour. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  have  had  a  great  many  appeals  by  the  milling 
men  setting  forth  the  fact  that  there  is  a  discrimination  between  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  wheat  and  flour  between  this  and  foreign 
countries  ana  between  our  western  country  and  New  York,  but  I 
never  did  know  exactlv  what  the  rule  ought  to  be  or  what  the  charge 
ought  to  be,  whether  the  railroads  ought  to  carry  these  articles  at  the 
same  rate  per  pound  or  not. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Conunission  went  into  an  investigation  of  that 
question  some  five  years  ago — a  very  thorough  and  extensive  investi- 
gation of  it — and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  flour  ought  not  £o  be 
charged  more  than  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds  more  from  Chicago 
to  the  seaboard  than  wheat,  which  at  that  time  was  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  rate  on  wheat.  When  the  rate  is  reduced  to  this  extremely 
low  point  for  the  exportation  of  wheat  and  a  corresponding  re- 
duction is  not  made  on  the  exportation  of  flour,  the  miller  is  cut  off 
from  the  export  trade  in  flour. 

Senator  CuTj:i0M.  If  the  railroad  does  not  charge  more  than  2  cents 
a  pound  more  for  the  transportation  of  flour  than  for  the  trans- 
portation of  wheat,  would  that  interfere  with  the  shipment  of  flour? 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  difference  that  was  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  milling  trade. 
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Senator  CuUiOM.  That  was  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  milling 
trade,  was  it? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  What  became  of  that  decision? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  was  followed  to  a  certain  extent  for  a  period  of 
time — ^a  year  or  thereabouts — ^with  the  exception  of  occasional  varia- 
tions, and  since  that  time  it  Jias  been  to  a  lar^e  extent  ignored.  It  is 
followed  to  some  extent.  It  is  followed  except  in  the  cases  of  these 
extremely  low  rates  that  have  to  be  made,  or  that  are  made,  for  the 
exportation  of  wheat — that  is,  the  railway  companies  comply  with  it 
to  such  extent  as  they  find  it  or  deem  it  to  be  to  their  interest  and 
advantage  to  complv  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  railroads  do  in  that  case?  Did  they 
acquiesce  in  it,  or  was  the  case  taken  up  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  was  just  saying  that  it  was  followed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  for  a  year  or  two,  and  it  is  still  to  some  extent  adhered  to, 
but  when  these  competitive  rates  for  export  traffic  come  into  opera- 
tion the  difference  oetween  the  rate  on  wheat  and  flour  that  was 
established  by  the  Commission  is  entirely  ignored. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  disappeared  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  has  disappeared. 

The  Chairman.  There  nas  been  no  case  taken  to  the  courts  on  that 
discrimination? 

Mr.  Bacon.  There  has  not 

Senator  Cullom.  They  charge  more  for  flour  than  2  cents  addi- 
tional, do  they  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  With  reference  to  this  export  rate,  the  difference  is 
ver^  much  greater.    What  it  is  I  have  not  learned. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  25  cents  a  hundred  on 
flour  and  13^  cents  on  wheat. 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  from  Missouri  River  points. 

Senator  Foraker.  To  the  seaboard.  Who  is  complaining  of  that, 
Mr.  Bacon — ^the  flour  men^  or  the  millers? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  is  the  millers  that  suffer  from  this  discrimination. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  does  the  export  of  flour,  since  the  differ- 
ence in  the  charge  on  flour  and  wheat  was  established,  seem  to  have 
been  affected  by  it? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Well,  during  the  present  crop  of  wheat  prices  have 
been  so  high  in  this  country  as  compared  with  prices  abroad  that  the 
export  of  wheat  has  been  exceedingly  small.  It  has  only  been  some 
of  the  long-established  trade  that  has  been  continued. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  has  been  very  little  wheat  to  export? 

Mr.  Bacon.  There  has  been  very  little  wheat  to  export.  Prices 
have  been  kept  artificially  high  by  the  manipulation  which  has  been 
going  <m  almost  during  tne  entire  progress  of  this  year. 

Senator  Foraker.  Has  there  not  been  a  short  crop  of  wheat  last 
year  and  the  year  before  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  was  a  short  crop,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  there  has 
been  extensive  manipulation  in  it  during  almost  the  entire  crop  year. 

Senator  Foraker.  Let  us  find  out  about  that.  The  crop  was  much 
shorter  in  1903,  was  it  not,  than  it  usually  is? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir;  some  200,000,000  bushels  short. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  of  course  that  affected  the  amount  ex- 
ported? 
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Mr.  Bacx)n.  To  be  sure;  and  it  affected  the  price,  and  the  high 
price  prevented  the  exportation  of  the  wheat,  or  flour  either. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  producers  of  wheat  are  not  making  any 
complaint  about  these  rates,  are  they  f 

Mr.  Bacon.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  are  pleased  with  it? 

Mr.  Bacon.  As  I  say,  this  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer? 

Mr.  Bacon.  And  to  the  detriment  of  the  manufacturer. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  who  raises  the 
wheat?     • 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  Senator;  but  in  the  making  of  laws  it  is  essential 
to  consider  all  interests  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  consider  that  one 
interest  is  benefited  and  another  is  injured,  but  to  place  all  as  nearly 
upon  an  equality  as  practicable. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  they  ought  all  to  be  upon  an  eouality.  I 
suppose  there  is  some  reason  for  makinj?  this  decided  dinerence  in 
the  rates  on  flour  and  wheat^  respectively! 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  reason  is,  as  I  stated,  the  competition  between 
the  Atlantic  ports  and  the  Gulf  ports. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  would  not  account  for  a  discrimination  be- 
tween flour  and  wheat  for  export  trade,  would  it? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Certainly  not,  if  the  rule  was  pursued  which  the  Com- 
mission established  of  maintaining  only  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
difference,  or,  as  was  the  fact  at  the  time  this  decision  was  made,  a 
10  per  cent  difference. 

Senator  Cullom.  One  was  for  export  and  the  other  was  for  home 
consumption  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes;  and  the  question  comes  home  to  the  consumer 
at  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  who  is  required  to  pay  double  the  trans- 
portation for  what  he  consumes  that  the  consumer  in  Great  Britain 
IS  required  to  pay  for  the  very  same  article  transported  the  same  dis- 
tance in  this  country. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  purpose  did  the  railroads  have  in  making 
that  wide  difference? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  purpose  of  the  railroads  was  to  increase  their 
traffic;  in  other  words,  to  meet  the  competition  to  the  Gulf  ports 
from  this  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  Eiver. 

Senator  Foraker.  To  do  what? 

Mr.  Bacon.  To  meet  the  competition  from  Missouri  River  points 
to  the  Gulf. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is,  the  rates  down  to  the  Gulf  ports  are 
low  on  wheat,  and  they  have  to  make  them  low  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  compete? 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  it.    The  difference  in  distance  is  very  great 

Senator  Foraker.  But  they  do  not  send  any  flour  out  through  the 
Gulf  ports,  do  they,  to  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Very  little  is  sent  out  through  the  Gulf  ports,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  the  objection  to  sending  flour  through 
the  Gulf  ports  for  export? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  is  liable  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year  to  heating 
and  to  become  sour. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  that  there  is  really  no  competition,  so  far  as 
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the  Gulf  ports  are  conoemed,  for  the  shipment  of  flour  with  the  At- 
lantic ports  to  amount  to  anything! 

Mr.BAOOK.  Yes,  sir;  thatisaiact. 

Senator  Forakeb.  The  one  is  without  competition,  and  the  other 
has  sharp  competition  ? 

Mr.  Bacx>k.  That  is  it  But  what  I  wish  to  brin^  out  is  not  so 
much  the  fact  of  this  difference,  the  large  difference  which  exists  and 
the  interference  with  the  milling  industry,  but  to  show  the  necessity 
tor  s(»ne  tribunal  which  shall  determine  wnether  these  differences  are 
just  and  riffht  or  not;  whether  there  is  unreasonable  discrimination 
and  undue  discrimination,  and  whether  there  is  an  undue  injury  to  a 
certain  class  of  peodle  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I)oes  not  the  power  to  meet  that  condition^  exist 
under  the  law  of  1908 — ^the  EUdns  lawt  Why  can  you  not  proceed 
against  that  discrimination— eo  right  into  court  about  it  now  f  What 
could  this  committee  do,  or  what  could  Congress  do,  to  facilitate  that! 

Mr.  Bacon.  Because  after  you  have  gone  through  it  it  is  of  no 
effect,  as  has  been  the  case 

The  Chairman.  It  is  of  no  effect  if  a  court  finds  that  there  is  a 
discrimination  or  an  unreasonable  rate,  and  the  court  enjoins  it? 
Would  not  that  have  all  the  effect  you  would  want? 

Mr.  Baoon.  As  I  remarked  yesterday,  if  the  court  passes  upon  the 
question  of  discriminations  in  publishea  tariff  rates,  it  is  put  in  the 
position  of  fixing  a  rate,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Baoon.  Most  assuredljr.  If  the  justice  or  equity  of  the  rate  is 
assailed  and  the  court  determines  that  there  is  injustice  in  those  rates, 
it  practically  dianges  the  rate,  or  requires  a  change  in  that  rate,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  no  court  in  the  country  is  competent 
to  do. 

The  Chairman.  But  full  power  is  given  to  enjoin  the  rate  at  once 
and  to^top  it,  or  the  discrimmation,  or  the  abuse,  and  make  it  cease  to 
be  effective.  The  power  is  now  existing,  by  injunction,  to  enjoin  it 
and  make  it  of  no  effect. 

Mr.  Baoon.  It  mav  enjoin  that  specific  rate. 

The  Chairman,  (jertainly. 

Mr.  Bacon.  But  even  in  doing  that  the  effect  of  it  is  to  change  that 
rate,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  can  not  be  done  by  a 
court 

Senator  Clapp.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  controversy  with  you, 
but  if  you  would  read  the  last  utterance  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  that 
subject  you  would  certainly  modify  your  views  as  you  expressed  them 
yesterday,  and  as  you  are  expressing  them  now. 

Mr.  Baoon.  To  what  case  do  vou  refer? 

Senator  Clapp.  The  case  or  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany V.  The  United  States  (189  U.  S.,  274),  where  the  action  was 
Drought  to  prevent  discrimination  in  rates  between  different  local- 
ities. The  action  was  brought  before  the  Elkins  bill  was  passed. 
Pending  its  decision  the  Elkins  bill  was  passed,  and  the  court  held 
that  that  gave  the  court  jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  bill  founded  upon 
the  oompmint  that  the  rates  were  discriminatory;  and  it  absolutely 
disposes  of  the  case  that  you  read  yesterday. 

Mr.  Baoon.  Did  the  court  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  rate  was 
Btble,  or  was  unjustly  discriminatory  in  that  case? 
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Senator  Clapp.  Why,  certainly.  Of  course  the  court  could  not  say 
in  that  case  what  should  be  a  substituted  rate ;  but  there  is  not  any 
question  but  what  under  the  law  as  it  stands  now  the  condemnation  of 
a  rate  by  the  Commission  up<m  the  ground  that  it  is  a  discriminatory 
rate  can  be  sustained  by  the  court  I  simply  called  your  attention  to 
it  because  yesterday  I  felt  that  you  were  clearly  wrong. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  not  happened  to  observe  Uiat  decision. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  printed  as  a  part  of  o«r  proceedings. 

Senator  Clapp.  The  lawyers  on  the  committee  vdll  oemt  me  out 
that  that  is  an  absolutely  fair  statement  of  that  case. 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  it  has  been  put  in  the  hearings,  on  Sen- 
ator Foraker's  motion. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  shall  be  interested  in  reading  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  that  bill  of  lading  to 
which  you  referred  a  while  ago,  that  you  read  in  Chicago  the  omer 
day?    Have  you  the  bill  of  lading  there? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  not  got  it  here.  I  have  merely  a  memorandum 
taken  from  it,  and  my  memorandum  does  not  show  the  date.  How- 
ever, I  recollect  the  date.  I  was  at  Chicago  on  the  1st  day  of  May, 
and  this  bill  of  lading  was  a  fresh  bill  of  lading  that  had  just  be^ 
received  by  the  party  who  showed  it  to  me.  It  was  dated,  if  my  recol- 
lection serves  me  right,  April  29. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  want.    Now,  proceed. 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  was  within  a  very  few  days,  at  any  rate. 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  want  to  ask  another  question.  Suppose  we 
find  a  remedy  for  this  discrimination  that  you  are  talking  about,  and 
we  apply  it:  What  do  you  think  it  should  he;  that  the  rate  on  wheat 
should  be  advanced,  or  that  the  rate  on  flour  should  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  would  not  like  to  pass  an  opinion  on  that  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  thin^  for  the  Interstate  (jonmierce  Commission  to 
determine  after  obtaining  all  the  evidence  in  relation  to  it  on  both 
sides. 

Senator  For^ker.  A  court  could  determine  that  just  as  well  as  a 
commission,  could  it  not?  I  am  not  asking  this  in  any  controversial 
way,  but  just  to  bring  out  your  view. 

Mr.  Bacon.   Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  could  do  it  just  as  well  as  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  judge  of  the  court  would  be  able  to  determine  that 
question  as  readily  as  the  Commission ;  but  I  would  like  to  say  one 
word  further  in  that  direction.  The  Commission,  from  long  prac- 
tice in  these  cases,  has  become  familiar  with  a  great  many  of  the 
details  of  transportation  and  rates,  which  the  court  in  general  has 
had  no  opportunity  to  acquaint  itself  with,  and  it  proceeds  on  that 
knowledge  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Senator  Foraker.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  as  you  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  rate  making,  I  am  told :  Is  that  rate  of  25  cents  a  hun- 
dred from  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  an  unreasonable  rate? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  think  it  is;  no,  sir.  That  is  the  established 
rate.  But  the  export  rate  of  13  cents,  only  50  per  cent  of  that  rate,  is 
certainly  an  extremely  low  rate. 

Senator  Foraker.  Then  what  you  complain  is  that  it  is  too  low? 

Mr.  Baoon.  Wliat  I  complain  about  is  that  there  is  too  wide  a 
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difference  in  the  rates.  In  that  way  the  miller  is  prevented  from 
manufacturing  the  flour,  and  the  consiuner  at  the  seaboard  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  aouble  the  freight  that  the  consumer  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  pays  for  precisely  the  same  service. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  we  remedy  that  by  raising  the  rate  on  wheat, 
the  farmer  will  be  complaining,  will  he  not?  . 

Mr.  Bacon.  Not  unless  the  rate  is  unduly  high. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  we  put  it  up  to  26  cents — ^if  we  double  the 
rate  on  wheat — ^would  not  the  producer  of  wheat  be  complaining  at 
once? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  ground  for  complaint  if 
it  is  not  an  unreasonable  rate. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  rate  if  the  rate 
on  flour  is  not  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  rate  of  26|  cents  a  hundred  from  Missouri  liiver 
points  to  the  Atlantic  coast  is  a  rate  that  nobody  can  complain  of. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  if  they  put  that  rate  on  wheat,  tor  the  same 
transportation,  the  farmer  would  not  have  any  right  to  complain; 
but  it  would  be  double  what  he  is  paying  now,  and  he  certainly  would 
be  complaining,  and  would  he  not  have  a  right  to  complain  that  you 
were  depriving  him  of  the  benefit  that  the  competition  of  the  uulf 
ports  anords  him?  I  want  to  get  at  how  we  are  going  to  remedy 
this  condition  without  putting  the  shoe  that  pinches  simply  from  one 
foot  onto  another  foot 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  jou  only  consider  the  one  party,  the  producer,  I 
think  you  are  entirely  correct;  but  if  you  consider  the  wnole  people 
of  the  country  at  large,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  can  not  be  maintained, 
because  the  rate  is  not  an  unreasonable  rate. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  think  it  would  help  anybody  except  the 
railroads  to  put  the  rate  on  wheat  up  to  26^  cents? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  certainly  would  not  help  the  producer. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  would  help  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  would  help  the  raUroad. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  do  not  appear  here  in  behalf  of  the  rail- 
roads, as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Bacon.  No,  sir;  but  I  wish  to  have  the  railroads  have  their 
due  share  of  the  benefit  of  the  traffic. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  seem  to  be  getting  less  than  that  on  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  confusing  the  export  rate  on  wheat 
with  the  domestic  rate  on  flour  when  you  mention  26|  cents  and  13 
cents?    Are  you  sure  of  your  figures? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  rates  both  on  wheat  and  flour  for  domestic  use  at 
the  seaboard  is  25|  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from  the  Missouri  River. 

The  Chairman.  For  domestic  use  but  not  for  export? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Not  for  export  For  export  wheat  it  is  one-half  of 
that  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Thirteen  cents? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes;  and  on  flour  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  what  the 
difference  is,  but  it  is  very  much  less  than  the  reduction  on  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  get  that  clear. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  What  is  your  personal  judgment  as  to  the  wis- 
dom, as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  of  these  rate  concessions  on  ex- 
ported merchandise? 
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Mr.  Bacon.  There  is  reason  for  a  difference  in  rates  on  exported 
products  as  compared  with  the  rates  on  products  for  domestic  use. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  we  could  gauge  or 
find  a  standard  for  that  differential? 

Mr.  Baoon.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  it  seems  to  me  would 
come  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
impartial  body  to  determine  the  numerous  questions  which  arise  in 
relation  to  relative  rates,  of  which  this  is  one. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  like  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  right 
there,  Mr.  Bacon,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  you  too  much,  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  recjuirements  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  that  these 
through  rates  shall  be  published,  and  there  shall  be  a  delay  of  three 
days  m  reducing  a  rate  and  seven  days  in  advancing  it,  are  beneficial 
to  our  export  trade,  or  whether  they  are  not  a  handicap  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  detrimental  effect  upon  it. 
I  can  not  see  that  they  have. 

Senator  Foraker.  Does  not  the  publication  of  the  rate  and  the 
publication  of  the  portion  that  the  railroad  earns  of  the  through  rate 
tend  to  ffive  to  our  competitors  in  ocean  transportation  the  advantage 
of  knowledge  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  if  they  did  not  have? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  can  not  see  any  detrimental  effect  arising  from  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  were  told  by  Mr.  Hill  when  he  was  on  the 
stand  the  other  day  that  it  had  such  a  detrimental  effect  on  him 
through  the  publication  of  rates  in  that  way  that  he  abandoned  his 
effort  to  build  up  an  export  trade  in  flour  to  the  Orient. 

Senator  Newlands.  He  gave  an  instance  of  that. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  Hill  could  not  have  done  any  export  business  in 
flour  on  the  present  crop  of  wheat,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
high  prices  since  it  commenced  to  move. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  that  was  earlier,  before  the  short  crop,  that 
he  was  speaking  of,  as  I  understand  it,  though  I  am  not  certain 
about  that,  nor  do  I  care  about  it ;  I  only  wanted  the  benefit  of  your 
opinion  as  compared  with  his  opinion  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  heard  Mr.  Hill's  testimony,  and  I  was  utterly  unable 
to  discover  any  reason  why  the  publication  of  those  rates  should  inter- 
fere with  the  export  business  over  his  line  or  over  any  other  line. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  informed  that  the  export  rate  on  flour  from 
Chicago  now  is  15^  to  16  cents,  and  that  it  is  13  cents  upon  wheat. 
That  IS  about  where  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fixed  it,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  export  rate  on  wheat  is  15^  cents? 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  and  a  half  to  16  cents  upon  flour, 

Mr.  Bacon.  From  the  Missouri  River  to  the  seaboard? 

The  Chairman.  From  Chicago. 

Mr.  Bacojt.  I  am  speaking  of  this  Missouri  River  points. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  13  cents  on  wheat.  The  Omaha  rate  is 
the  same. 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  the  same  on  flour  or  not. 
The  fact  of  its  being  the  same  from  Chicago  does  not  indicate  that 
it  is  the  same  from  Omaha. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  the  Omaha  rate  is  the  same  as  the  Chicago 
rate  on  wheat 
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Mr.  Bacon.  I  am  not  certain  whether  Chicago  has  the  same- 


The  Chairman.  I  merely  say  that  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
people  who  make  these  rates  that  it  is  now  what  I  have  stated.  I 
wanted  to  get  that  fact  in  the  record.    You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  asked  Mr.  Bird  if  he  could  state  what  the  export  rate 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  flour  is,  and  he 
said  he  could  not  Now  he  has  stated  to  you  the  rate  from  Chi- 
cago  

The  Chairman.  No;   he  did  not  state  it  to  me  at  alL 

Mr.  Bacon.  Whoever  has  given  you  the  rate  from  Chicago  can 
probably  give  you  the  rate  from  the  Missouri  River. 

Senator  Cullom.  He  did  not  give  the  rate  on  flour  from  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Omaha  is  500  miles  west  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  certainly 
veij  strange  if  the  rate  from  Omaha  is  the  same  as  the  rate  from 
Chicago.    I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Bacon. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Riffht  in  connection  with  this  question  of  import 
and  export  rates,  I  wish  to  offer  to  the  committee  a  quotation  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  New  York.  This  quota- 
tion is  from  an  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  April  24. 

Senator  Kean.  By  whom  is  that  article  written  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  is  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, a  paper  which  has  taken  the  railway  side  of  this  discussion. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

'  BAILBOAD  IMPOST  RATES. 

There  Is  to  be  a  conference  to-day  of  officials  of  the  tnink  line  railroads  to 
consider  import  freight  rates — that  is,  the  inland  charges  for  transporting 
imported  merchandise  from  seaports  to'  interior  points.  There  is  at  present  a 
discrimination  in  favor  of  these  goods  as  against  domestic  articles  of  a  like 
kind  destined  for  the  same  markets,  which  is  curiously  Inconsistent  with  the 
great  ''American  poUcy  ^  of  protecting  home  industries  against  foreign  competi- 
tion. There  is  also  discrimination  betv^'een  American  seaports  in  dealing  with 
this  import  traffic.  From  8  to  8  cents  less  per  hundredweight  is  charged  from 
Baltimore  than  from  New  York  for  carrying  imports  to  the  same  interior  points, 
not  because  it  costs  less,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Baltimore  what  her 
**  interests,"  railroad  and  otherwise,  consider  a  fair  share  of  the  import  trnde. 
Here  la  another  carious  anomaly.  The  Ck>nst]tation  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  "  no  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another."  This  is  a  restriction 
upon  the  power  of  Ck>ngress  and  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  United  States. 
The  port  of  Baltimore  can  not  be  favored  and  Its  foreign  trade  can  not  be  built 
np  by  being  allowed  lower  duties  or  any  other  preference  by  the  action  of  the 
Government.  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  effective  preference  than  in  having 
a  lower  cost  of  transportation  for  imported  goods.  This  the  Government  could 
not  constttutionally  allow  through  control  of  the  railroads  or  of  their  rates,  but 
it  is  assumed  that  the  railroads  can  by  agreement  among  themselves  grant  this 
preference.    At  all  events,  they  have  long  been  doing  It 

Now  New  Orleans  is  claiming  a  differential  of  10  per  cent  under  the  Balti- 
more rate  on  imported  merchandise  to  Missouri  River  points.  The  railroads 
terminating  at  that  port  can  charge  any  "  reasonable  rate  "  they  choose,  though 
they  are  forbidden  to  exercise  any  "  unjust  discrimination,"  but  in  no  case  are 
they  the  same  railroads  that  have  terminal  at  Atlantic  ports.  The  differential 
or  preferential  rate  can  only  be  established  and  maintained  by  an  agreement  or 
combination  between  the  eastern  and  the  southern  railroads.  Would  not  that  be 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  affect- 
ing  also  that  with  foreign  nations?  In  short,  would  it  not  be  in  effect  a  regula- 
tion of  SQdi  trade  tiy  railroad  agreements,  when  the  power  is  supposed  to 
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reside  exclusively  In  the  CJongress  of  the  United  States?  This  whole  question 
of  railroad  agreements  to  establish  differential  rates  in  behalf  of  certain  sea- 
ports or  terminal  points  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  preferences  or  advan- 
tages over  others  in  building  up  their  business  and  without  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  such  places,  is  becoming  a  serious  one. 
It  is  also  a  serious  question  whether  those  engaged  in  either  export  or  import 
trade  are  entitled  to  discrimination  or  preference  over  those  engaged  in  domestic 
trade  in  the  matter  of  transportation  over  the  same  lines.  It  has  been  our 
tariff  policy  to  put  heavy  charges  upon  foreign  trade  by  duties  on  imports  for 
the  alleged  benefit  of  domestic  industry  and  internal  traffic,  but  it  is  the  rail- 
road policy  to  burden  domestic  traffic  for  the  relief  of  that  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. Neither  policy  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  though  one  offsets  In 
some  degree  the  effect  of  the  other.  The  true  policy  would  be  to  give  both  an 
equal  chance  under  a  fair  system  of  equitable  charges  for  actual  service,  so  that 
industrial  and  commercial  energies  might  have  free  play.  Apart  from  that 
general  consideration,  all  differential  and  preferential  rates,  intended  to  benefit 
one  seaport  or  distributing  point  at  the  expense  of  another,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  policy  of  forbidding  unjust  discriminations  and  requiring  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  for  all. 

I  simply  read  that  to  show  that  it  is  a  question  of  public  discus- 
sion as  to  the  expediency  of  this  wide  difference  between  export  and 
import  rates  as  compared  with  domestic  rates. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  this  same  discrimination  made  by  the  rates 
in  favor  of  imports? 

Mr.  Bacon.  A  similar  discrimination  is  made.  There  is  one  case 
now  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  brought  by  the 
plate  glass  organization  of  Pittsburg,  in  which.it  is  shown  that  the 
import  rate  on  glass  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  rate  charged  on 
domestic  glass  from  the  seaboard  to  points  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  They  •filed  a  complaint  with  the  Commission  against  that 
discrimination. 

I  only  refer  to  this  whole  subject  to  show  to  the  committee  the 
necessity  of  having  a  tribunal  that  can  settle  these  disputed  questions, 
tiiese  questions  not  only  that  relate  to  differences  in  rates,  but  that 
relate  to  questions  of  public  policy.  It  seems  utterly  impossible  to 
have  such  cases  treated  in  the  courts  as  they  need  to  be  treated. 

Senator  Dolliver.  In  your  judgment,  is  that  discrimination  in 
favor  of  imported  articles  ever  reasonable? 

Mr.  Bacon.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  there  are  cases  in  which  there 
is  good  reason  for  a  certain  difference.  What  that  difference  should 
be  I  would  not  undertake  to  determine;  but  a  board  constituted  as 
the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  is  constituted  is  capable  of 
determining  it,  and  we  should  have  a  suitable  power  to  determine  it. 

Senator  Dolliver.  If  it  is  against  public  policy  to  cut  the  rate  on 
goods  brought  here  from  other  countries,  we  could  dispose  of  that 
by  three  lines  in  this  bill,  by  saying  that  no  greater  rate  should  be 
charged  on  goods  brought  from  other  countries  than  is  charged  from 
the  seaboarcf  points  on  domestic  goods. 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  could  be  done  if  the  committee  deems  it  wise. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  want  to  get  at  your  idea  of  the  public  policy 
of  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  can  certainly  be  determined  by  this  committee 
and  by  Congress,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  there  may  not  advan- 
tages arise  &om  a  certain  reasonable  amount  of  difference  between 
import  rates  and  domestic  rates,  or  between  export  rates  and  domestic 
rates. 
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Senator  Forakbr.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago,  unquali- 
fiedly, that  it  was  jour  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  discrimination? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  is  my  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  discrimination 
both  on  import  and  export  rates.  There  are  reasons  for  certain  dif- 
ferences, but  the  question  is  what  those  differences  should  be;  and 
there  should  be  some  body  competent  to  determine  the  correctness  of 
those  differences  and  the  justice  of  those  differences. 

Senator  Newlands.  IVlr.  Bacon,  you  said  that  you  did  not  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  modify  the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  ^hree 
days'  publication  of  an  export  rate  when  it  was  reduced  and  ten 
days  when  it  was  advanced.  Were  you  here  when  Mr.  Hill  testified 
regarding  the  transaction  of  the  trade  of  Hongkong? 

Air.  Ba<x)n.  I  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  He  stated  that  parties  at  Hongkong  were  bid- 
ding for  this  rate  and  that  his  road  proposed  to  put  a  through  rate  to 
Hongkong,  making  use,  of  course,  oi  their  steamers  from  Seattle,  and 
that  to  publish  that  rate  would  simply  give  their  competitors  notice 
that  it  would  take  at  least  seven  days  to  conduct  the  negotiations  by 
cable,  and  so  forth,  and  three  days  more  for  the  publication,  which 
would  give  them  ten  days  in  which  they  could  beat  them. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  would  give  them  seventeen  days  in  the  case  of 
an  advance. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  observed  that  statement,  but  I  fail  to  see  the  force  of 
it.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  as  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
ease  as  Mr.  Hill  is,  however. 

Senator  Newlands.  Does  not  the  case  of  ocean  export  differ  from 
the  ordinary  case  of  railroad  transportation?  The  rates  on  the  ocean 
are  changing  every  day,  on  account  of  such  influences  as  tramp 
steamers,  and  so  forth.  Does  not  that  rec[uire  quick  negotiation  in 
order  to  enable  a  railroad  company  to  combine  with  water  transporta- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  it  to  bid  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Those  rates  are  changing  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as 
well  as  at  the  Pacific  seaboard,  and  the  lines  that  are  doing  business 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  have  never  complained  of  any  serious  difficulty 
arising  from  this  requirement  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  so  far 
as  I  have  learned. 

Senator  Foraker.  Has  it  not  practically,  to  the  knowledge  of  every- 
body, driven  us  out  of  the  ocean  transportation  business,  so  far  as 
doing  any  business  by  these  companies  over  their  own  lines  is  con- 
cerned? .  .  .  • 

Mr.  Baoon.  It  is  not  the  rail  rates  in  this  country  that  have  dimin- 
ished the  traffic  on  the  ocean. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  rail  rates,  but  about 
the  ocean  transportation  rates.  If  you  publish  what  the  through  rate 
is  and  what  portion  of  that  is  the  railroad  rate,  then  you  advertise 
to  every  competing  transportation  line  on  the  ocean  exactly  what  they 
have  cot  to  meet.  In  the  case  put  by  Mr.  Hill  there  was  a  subsi- 
dized Japanese  line.  He  said  the  subsidy  was  sufficient  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  operating  the  line,  so  that  if  it  got  nothing  on  the  freight 
it  was  not  losing  any  money  to  carry  it;  and  when  they  knew  exactly 
what  the  rate  was  and  had  seventeen  days  in  which  to  figure  on  the 
competing  rate,  they  could  in  every  instance  take  the  freight  away 
from  him. 

Mr.  Baoon.  There  may  be  difficulties  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  do 
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not  exist  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  but  this  interstate-commerce  law  has 
been  in  effect  for  eighteen  years,  and  this  requir^ent  of  three  days' 
notice  of  the  reduction  of  a  rate  and  ten  days'  notice  of  the  advance 
of  a  rate  has  never  been  brought  forward,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
by  the  railway  people  as  seriously  detrimental  to  them  in  connection 
with  their  export  or  import  trade  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  adhere  to  our  rule  as  to  de- 
ferring questions  by  members  of  the  committee  until  after  the  witness 
has  finished  his  direct  statement.  That  is  almost  new  matter  that 
has  just  been  brought  out.    Proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Bacon. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  would  like  to  read  one  more  extract  bearing  on  this 
question  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  April  29.  It  is  headed 
"  Rate  making  the  pivotal  question.''^  This  is  an  extract  from  a  long 
article  in  relation  to  this  question  of  legislation.    It  states: 

with  unified  railroad  control  or  railroad  monopoly  the  question  of  rate  mak- 
ing becomes  controlling.  Is  ultimate  authority  in  this  particular,  except  as 
affected  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts  under  old  common-law  rights,  to  rest  abso- 
lutely with  the  railroads  themselves,  or  is  the  public,  through  some  chos^i  in- 
strumentality, to  share  in  reaching  these  final  decisions?  This  is  the  point 
upon  which,  according  to  the  present  outlook  here,  the  break  is  coming.  All 
other  questions  are  incidental.  The  'railroads  are  putting  up  a  nearly  solid 
front  against  any  lessening  of  their  present  authority.  It  is  not  in  human  na- 
ture to  relinquish  power.  It  may  be  argued  that,  aside  from  this  loss  of  power, 
the  railroads  are  more  scared  than  hurt 

It  is  probably  known  to  the  committee  that  about  two  years  ago  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  adopted  a  very  stringent  railway-regulation 
law. 

Senator  Cullom.  Is  that  law  in  force  yet? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  is  now  in  force.  It  is  only  two  or  three  years  since 
it  was  established.  I  think  it  is  two  years  ago  only.  This  article 
refers  to  it  as  not  having  produced  the  disastrous  effects  which  had 
been  predicted  and  which  are  being  predicted  by  the  railway  interests 
of  this  country  in  case  of  the  Government  assuming  the  right  to 
revise  and  correct  rates  found  to  be  wrong. 

Senator  Ctjllom.  The  two  roads  in  Canada,  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  are  all  that  are  operating,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Bacon.  They  are  the  principal  roads. 

Senator  Cullom.  They  practically  rule  the  country? 

Mr.  Bacon.  They  are  the  principal  roads,  but  there  are  several 
others,  and  the  mileage  in  Canada  in  proportion  to  its  population  and 
its  extent  approaches  very  closely  to  that  in  this  country. 

Senator  Cullom.  One  of  the  roads  is  owned  by  the  Dominion 
government  itself? 

Mr.  Ba(X)n.  Yes ;  that  is  well  understood. 

Senator  Clapp.  Is  not  the  reverse  of  that  true? 

Senator  Cullom.  That  the  roads  own  the  government  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes. 

Senator  Culix)m.  I  suppose  that  is  as  near  right  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  will  continue  with  this  extract,  if  you  please  [con- 
tinuing reading] : 

The  Canadian  experiment  In  railroad  rate  control  has  not  worked  disadvan- 
tageously  to  the  railroad  lines.  No  sane  President  will  appoint  to  a  reyived 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  anarchists,  nor  would  a  Senate  confirm  them. 
If,  however,  such  men  made  decisions,  railroad  interests  adversely  affected 
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coald  go  to  tbe  Sapreme  Conrt,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  by  the  Populists 
in  this  generation,  and  secure  protection  against  rates  which  were  confiscatory. 
Moreover,  railroad  earnings  affect  so  vitally  railroad  employees,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  savings  banks  that  no  real  hardship  to  tbe  railroad  interests  of 
America  would  be  permitted. 

Senator  Cullom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  there  been  any  new 
rates  at  all  made  in  Canada  under  the  new  law  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  not  observed  the  working  of  the  irates  in 
Canada.  I  have  simply  observed  the  fact  of  the  enactment  of  a  very 
stringent  railroad  law,  which  I  read  carefully  at  the  time,  and 
regarded  when  I  read  it  as  a  more  stringent  law  than  any  that  I  had 
come  across  in  this  country. 

Senator  Kean.  There  is  a  copy  of  that  law  here. 

Senator  Doujvsb.  Mr.  Tuttle  testified  that  this  Canadian  com- 
mission had  not,  up  to  this  time,  organized  and  gone  about  the  busi- 
ness and  the  exercise  of  the  duties  conferred  upon  it  by  that  new 
Canadian  statute.    ' 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  am  not  aware  to  what  extent  that  has  been  done. 

In  referring  yesterdav  to  the  demands  which  exist  for  this  legisla- 
tion I  referred  onlj  to  the  demand  existing  on  the  part  of  commercial 
organizations,  which  I  stated  existed  throughout  the  entire  country 
on  the  part  of  such  organizations  to  the  number  of  upward  of  500. 
That  covers,  I  will  state  now,  every  State  in  the  Union  with  the 
exception  of  one,  and  two  of  the  Territories  of  the  Union — Oklahoma 
and  the  Indian  Territory. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  extent  to  which  the  sev- 
eral States  have  enacted  legislation  of  this  character.  Thirty-one 
States  have  already  established  commissions,  and  many  of  them' have 
been  in  operation  for  many  years.  Included  in  that  number  is  the 
State  of  Indiana,  which  enacted  such  legislation  during  the  present 
session  of  its  legislature,  only  a  few  wedcs  ago.  The  State  of  Wis- 
consin has  been  endeavoring  for  the  past  four  years  to  secure  such 
legislation,  and  has  finally  reached  a  point  where  a  bill  has  passed  the 
assembly  by  a  vote  of  75  to  12.  and  is  now  before  the  senate.  The 
bill  has  just  been  unanimously  lavorably  reported  by  the  senate  com- 
mittee, and  will  come  before  the  senate  for  action  in  a  few  days,  with 
every  probability  of  its  being  passed.  I  refer  to  that  only  to  show 
the  extent  throughout  the  entire  country  of  the  desire  of  the  people 
for  regulation  oijrailway  rates,  for  some  power  in  some  final  ultimate 
tribunal  by  which  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  people  and  the 
carriers  can  be  determined  in  a  dismterested  and  fair  way.  This 
c(xnprises,  as  you  will  observe,  nearly  all  the  States  of  this  Union; 
but  their  action  governs  only  intrastate  business,  which  is  but  a  small 
proportion — it  is  uncertain  how  much,  but  certainly  less  than  half  of 
the  traffic  of  each  of  the  States — ^that  is,  a  half  or  upward  of  the  traffic 
is  interstate  traffic.  So  that  while  these  States  have  been  at  work,  one 
after  another,  during  the  past  thirty  years  in  establishing  control 
over  freight  rates  wifliin  their  own  State,  they  have  only  reached  less 
Uian  half,  and  in  some  cases  probably  not  more  than  a  quarter,  of  the 
traffic  in  whidh  they  are  directly  interested. 

All  these  States  are  seeking,  and  have  been  seeking  for  a  long 
time,  national  legislation  whidi  would  secure  the  necessary  control 
over  the  interstate  traffic  which  they  have  provided  for  themselves 
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over  the  intrastate  traffic.  And  in  that  connection  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  two  years 
eighteen  State  legislatures  have  passed  joint  resolutions  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  enact  this  legislation.  During  the  past  winter  there 
have  been  twelve  States  that  have  passed  such  resolutions  that  have 
memorialized  C!onOTess  and  that  have  requested  their  respective 
Representatives  and  Senators  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such  legis-' 
lation. 

Senator  Foraker.  Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Bacon,  if  it  is  not  interrupt- 
ing you  too  much,  how  they  came  to  pass  those  resolutions;  whether 
or  not  they  were  solicited  to  do  so  by  anyone? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  am  not  aware  of  their  having  been;  but  it  is  very 
strange  if  the  legislatures  of  twenty  States  can,  through  solicitation  of 
others,  be  led  to  memorialize  Congress  for  certain  legislation  unless 
there  is  a  demand  existing  among  the  people  at  large,  the  pitizens  of 
those  States.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  under  3ie  solicitation  of 
anybody  they  would  adopt  such  resolutions. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  we  all  know  that  it  is  not  strange  at  all 
that  a  legislature  in  a  question  of  that  kind  can  be  induced  by  solici- 
tation, if  it  appears  to  oe  a  plausible  proposition,  to  pass  resolutions 
memorializing  Congress. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Not  by  outside  solicitation,  certainly. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  mean  by  some  body,  such  as  the  association  you 
represent,  for  instance,  going  to  the  legislature  or  appealing  to  some 
association  within  a  State,  through  your  association,  it  could  coine 
about  in  a  very  easy  way.  I  am  not  ti*ying  to  disparage  the  effe<;t  of 
it.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  they  took  it  up  on  their  own  mo- 
tion, simply  because  they  recognized  that  there  was  some  evil  to  be 
remedied,  or  whether  their  attention  was  called  to  it  by  somebody. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  commercial  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country  that  have  been  interested  in  this  move- 
ment during  the  past  four  or  five  years  have  had  a  hand  in  bringing 
about  such  action  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  seen  that  statement  made,  and  I  thought 
it  was  probably  true.  They  had  a  perfect  right  to  apply  to  the  legis- 
latures, and  it  was  the  business  of  the  legislatures  not  to  do  it  unless 
they  wanted  to.    I  wanted  to  know  what  the  fact  was. 

Mr.  Bacon.  To  what  extent  it  has  been  brought  about  through  the 
commercial  organizations  I  am  not  aware. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  wish  to  ask  one  question  in  relation  to  what  you 
have  just  said,  that  is  suggested  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  here.  Have 
these  30  or  31  States  that  you  have  mentioned  nearly  all  passed  laws 
giving  the  State  commissions  absolute  power  to  make  the  intrastate 
rates  f 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  regulations  in  the  several  States  vary  greatly,  all 
the  way  from  the  absolute  fixing  of  all  the  rates  in  the"  State  to  the 
fixing  of  no  rates  at  all,  leaving  the  Commission  simply  the  power  to 
investigate  and  recommend. 

Senator  Kean.  Then  your  statement  is  not  an  accurate  one? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  statement  that  the  States  have  enacted  some  regu- 
lation of  railway  rates  is  accurate.  It  is  modified,  however,  by  the 
degree  to  which  that  regulation  extends.  PreAnous  to  this  last  winter 
there  were  30  States  that  had  legislated  upon  this  subject;  including 
Indiana  the  number  is  31,  as  Indiana  has  just  adopted  sudi  legisla- 
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tioiL  In  21  of  these  States  the  rates  are  absolutely  under  the  control 
of  the  commission,  either  by  means  of  fixing  the  rates  themselves  or 
by  prescribing  schedules  oi  maximum  rates  which  shall  not  be  ex- 
ceeaed  in  the  fixing  of  rates. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  think  that  statement  is  very  proper  to  be  made 
in  connection  with  your  statement  of  the  number  of  States  that  have 
adopted  le^slation  on  the  subject. 

Senator  FoRAKER.  What  is  the  acciurate  technical  name  of  the  asso- 
ciation that  you  represent? 

]^fr.  Bacon.  It  is  simply  a  convention.  It  is  not  an  association. 
It  is  a  convention  of  delegates  from  commercial  organizations. 

Senator  Foraker.  Throughout  the  whole  country  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Throughout  the  whole  country.  It  has  held  two  meet- 
ings— one  four  years  ago  last  fall  and  one  last  October,  in  the  city 
of  St  Louis — ^and  at  each  of  those  conventions  an  executive  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  promote  this  desired  le^slation. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  you  were  put  at  me  head,  as  chairman  of 
that  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  was  made  chairman  of  that  executive  committee  at 
both  those  conventions. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  ever  since  that  step'  was  taken  you  have 
been  active,  have  you  not,  Mr.  Bacon,  in  bringing  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  commercial  bodies  and  legislatures  and  everybody  else, 
as  well  as  before  Congress? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  endeavored  to 'discharge  the  responsibility 
placed  upon  me  of  promoting  the  legislation. 

Senator  Forakeb.  They  made  a  considerable  appropriation  to  de- 
fray expenses  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  associations  have  contributed  various  sums,  as 
they  saw  fit,  toward  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  publication 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  it  at  all.  I  just  want 
to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  the  way  it  has  been  carried  on. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  saw  the  statement  the  other  day  that  the  con- 
vention you  represent  appropriated,  I  think  it  was,  $25,000. 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  altogether  a  mistake.  It  could  not  properly 
be  termed  an  appropriation,  because  the  convention  had  no  funds  to 
appropriate;  but  the  representatives  of  the  various  organizations 
who  had  delegates  at  that  convention  volunteered,  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  associations,  various  amounts.  The  aggregate,  as  I  recol- 
lect, was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000. 

Senator  Foraker.  All  to  be  used  in  preparing  and  distributing 
literature  on  the  subject  and  defraying  expenses,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Bacon.  And  distributing  it — for  postage,  etc. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  did  not  refer  to  it  to  criticise  it  at  all,  but  only 
to  correct  the  statement  that  I  saw,  if  it  could  be  corrected.  So  the 
amoimt  was  not  $26,000,  but  about  $7,000? 

Mr.  Bacon.  About  $7,000  was  the  amount  contributed  or  volun- 
teered at  that  convention. 

In  reply  to  Senator  Cullom's  question  as  to  what  this  legislation 
that  the  various  legislatures  memoralized  Congress  to  enact  was,  I 
would  say  that  it  was  simply  that  this  power  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  Commission;  that  when  it  had  found  a  rate  to  be  unrea- 
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tenable  or  discriminative,  after  full  investigation,  it  should  be  em- 
powered to  go  a  step  further  and  state  what  change  should  be  made 
m  that  rate,  and  that  that  change  should  bea>me  immediately 
operative. 

Senator  Forakeb.  I  want  to  ask  another  question.  Do  you  know 
of  a  single  instance  where  a  legislature  has  adopted  these  resolutions 
where  there  has  been  any  debate  preceding  the  action  of  the  legislature 
on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  not  had  information  as  to  their  progress 
through  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  in  any  single  instance. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  been  watching  it  a  little  and  looking  it  up 
a  little,  and  I  have  not  yet  found  an  instance  where  the  resolution  was 
not  apparently  prepared  by  somebody  outside  of  the  legislature, 
brought  to  the  legislature,  introduced  m  the  le^slature,  and  passed 
by  the  le^slature  without  a  word  of  debate.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
case,  and  I  have  not  found  one,  where  it  was  referred  to  a  committee 
before  being  voted  upon. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  could  not  inform  you  in  re^rd  to  that  I  simply 
say  that  as  far  as  this  conmiittee  is  concerned  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man it  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  promoting  of  the 
passage  of  these  resolutions.  They  have  been  passed  under  the  su^- 
^estion  and  urgency  of  the  conmiercial  organizations  located  within 
me  several  States. 

Senator  Foraker.  Which  organizations  were  represented  at  this 
convention  that  appointed  youF 

Mr.  Bacon.  Largely;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  only  wanted  to  cet  at  the  facts ;  that  is  alL 

Senator  Cullom.  I  would  like  to  Jmow  this,  Mr.  Bsux>n:  As  I 
understand  it,  you  represent  numerous  organizations  which  expressed 
tiiemselves  in  a  convention  which  api)ointed  you  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  you  are  looking  aftcnr  their  views  and  inter- 
ests. What  I  want  to  know  is,  while  your  organization  comes  here 
through  you  and  asks  the  committee  to  recommend  that  the  Congress 
shall  autnorize  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  rates, 
is  it  or  not  true  that  the  National  Board  of  Trade  took  the  opposite 
view! 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  National  Board  of  Trade  took  a  qualified  view 

Senator  Cxtllom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bacon.  And  the  qualification  was  this:  That  the  rates  when 
fixed  by  the  Commission  should  not  go  into  effect  until  confirmed  by 
the  court  The  desire  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  convention  was 
that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Commission  should  go  into  immediate  effect 
and  should  remain  until  overturned  by  the  courts^  which  is  precisely 
the  position  which  is  recommended  by  the  President  in  his  recent 


Senator  Cxtllom.  You  were  on  the  committee  that  reported  this 
resolution  recommending  a  qualified  power  for  the  Commission,  were 
you  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  National  Bo«urd  of  Trade  is  an  entirely  distinct 
organization,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  interstate  commerce  law 
convention.  It  is  not  amenable  to  the  interstate  commerce  law  con- 
vention, nor  is  the  interstate  commerce  law  convention  amenable  to  it. 

Senator  Ejban.  What  is  the  interstate  commerce  law  convention 
amenable  tot    Anything! 
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Mr.  Baoon.  It  is  a  purely  voluntary  convention,  called  together 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  Refer- 
ring to  me  board  of  trade,  I  will  say  that  that  board  consists  of  dele- 
gates from  various  commercial  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  number  of  organizations  represented!^  in  the  National 
Board  of  Trade  is  only  between  40  and  50.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  National  Board  of  Trade  the  number  of  organizations  represented 
was,  according  to  mjr  impression,  42  or  48.  It  varies  from  year  to 
year.  It  will  sometimes  reach  as  high  as  50  or  upward,  but  it 
represents  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  commercial 
organizations  of  the  country,  whereas  this  interstate-commerce  law 
convention  comprises  nearly  all  the  organizations  of  that  character  in 
the  country  of  any  importance. 

Senator  CniiLOM.  You  attended  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  did 
younott 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  was  present  as  a  delegate;  ves.  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  these  resolutions  whicn  were  passed  by  these 
organizations  or  local  boards  of  trade  were  revised,  were  ihey  not, 
by  this  National  Board  of  Trade? 

Mr.  Baoon.  No,  sir.  The  two  bodies  had  no  connection  with  each 
other. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  that  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Na- 
tional BcxBird  of  Trade  and  the  body  which  you  represent  an  irrecon- 
cilable  difference? 

Mr.  Baoon.  The  convention  that  I  represent  expressed  itself  very 
^nphatically  in  the  adoption  of  a  petition  to  Congress,  and  I  have  a 
copy  of  that  here,  and  would  like  to  reiid  it.  It  is  brief  and  directly 
to  the  point,  and  will  show  exactly  the  purpose  and  desire  of  that  con- 
vention. 

A  ^tiiUm  hy  the  interstate-oommerce  law  convention  held  at  8t,  Louis,  Mo.^ 
October  28  and  29,  1904. 

To  the  OongresM  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned  commercial,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
offanissations.  embracing  varions  branches  of  trade  and  Industry  throughout 
the  United  States,  duly  authorized  delegates  from  which  assembled  in  conven- 
tion in  the  city  of  St  Ix>nis,  Ma,  on  the  2Sth  day  of  October,  1904,  for  the  pur- 
poite  of  urging  upon  Ck>ngre6S  the  speedy  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  will 
afford  relief  from  unjust  discrimination  in  tariff  rates  established  by  the  rail- 
way corporations  of  the  country,  resulting  in  undue  preference  and  advantage 
to  certain  localities  and  sections  and  certain  descriptions  of  traffic,  and  conse- 
quent undue  prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  others;  and  will  also  provide 
effectual  means  of  protection  to  the  public  from  the  imposition  of  unreasonable 
and  oppressive  charges  for  the  performance  of  public  service  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  property  as  conuuon  carriers  under  franchises  granted  by 
the  people ;  all  of  which  Is  in  violation  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  approved 
February  4,  1887,  the  provisions  of  which,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  have  proved  ineffectual  to  prevent  such  violation;  do 
hereby  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  to  speedily  enact  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  insure  the  enforcement  of  the  primary  retiuiiement  of  the  afore- 
said act,  namely,  that  "  all  charges  for  any  service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered 
in  the  transportation. of  passengers  or  property,  or  in  connection  therewith,  or 
for  the  receiving,  delivering,  storage,  or  handling  of  such  property,  shall  be 
reasonable  and  Just" 

And  your  petitioners  further  pray  that  this  legislation  be  given  the  precedence 
over  other  pending  legislation  which  its  great  public  importance  demands. 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission, 
created  by  the  aforesaid  act  **  to  execute  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act," 
abimld  be  Invested  with  authority,  upon  full  hearing  of  any  formal  complaint 
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to  prescribe  reasonable  and  equitable  rates  to  be  substitated  by  the  carrier  in 
place  of  those  found  to  be  unreasonable  or  discriminative ;  the  order  of  the  Coui- 
knlssfon  in  such  case  to  become  operative  upon  due  notice  to  the  carrier  and  so 
continue  until  set  aside  by  the  court  of  last  resort,  unless  upon  review  in  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  it  is  found  that  such  order  dearly  proceeds 
upon  fome  error  of  law. 

DELEGATES. 

NATIONAL  AND  SECTIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

American  Shippers*  Asfociation. — ^L.  T.  Jamme,  Chicago,  111.;  B.  B.  William- 
son, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

American  Short  Horn  Breeders*  Association. — ^W.  A.  Harris,  Chicago,  111. 

Cattle  Growers*  Interstate  Executive  Committee. — Murdo  Macltenzie,  Trini- 
dad, Colo.;  W.  A.  Harris,  Chicago,  111.;  A.  B.  de  Rlcqles,  Denver,  Colo.;  Aler. 
Bowie,  Chugwater,  Wyo. ;  M.  M.  Sherman,  Geneseo,  Kans. ;  A.  I^.  Ames,  Buck- 
ingham, Iowa;  W.  G.  Comstodc,  Ellsworth,  Nebr. ;  H.  C.  Wallace,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Central  Yellow  Pine  Association, — Geo.  S.  Gardiner,  Laurel,  Miss ;  I.  C.  Enoch, 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Manufacturers*  Association  of  the  Northwest. — G.  H.  Mclsaac,  Portland,  Greg. 

Millers*  National  Association. — C.  B.  Cole,  Chester,  111. 

Millers*  National  Federation. — L.  T.  Jamme,  Chicago,  111. ;  H.  T.  Bradley,  New 
York  City ;  Wm.  N.  Rowe,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  C.  C.  Bovee,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  Lumber  Dcaleis*  Association. — W.  G.  Harlow, 
Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

National  Board  of  Trade.— 3.  T.  McHugh,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  F.  A.  Scott,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  N.  B.  Kelly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Dining  Table  Association. — H.  A.  Higby,  Charlotte,  Mich. 

National  Fanners*  Exchange. — ^F.  B.  Andrews,  Sterling,  111.;  A.  G.  Van  Pat- 
ten, Van  Patten,  111. 

National  League  of  Commission  Merchants. — John  C.  Scales,  Chicago,  III.; 
0.  B.  Ayres,  Chicago,  111. 

National  Live  Stock  Association. — John  W.  Springer,  Denver,  Colo, ;  Fred.  P. 
Johnson,  Denver,  Colo. ;  John  W.  McMillan,  Boise,  Idaho ;  F.  J.  Hagenbarth, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  Murdo  Mackenzie,  Trinidad,  Colo. 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers*  Association. — C.  I.  Millard,  St  Louis,  Mo.; 
W.  B.  Still  well.  Savannah,  Ga. ;  W.  C.  Perry,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

National  Paint,  Oil,  and  Varnish  Association. — ^J.  W.  Bray,  St  Louis,  Mo.; 
John  S.  Klein,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  H.  H.  Clark,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Retail  Grocers*  Association. — Simon  Clark,  Duiuth,  Minn. 

National  Wholesale  Druggists*  Association. — ^Theo.  F.  Meyer,  St  Louis,  Mo.; 
C.  H.  West  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers*  Association. — ^Robt  W.  Higble,  New  York 
City. 

National  Wool  Growers*  Association. — Mortimer  Levering,  Chicago,  111. 

New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association. — Geo.  F.  Daniels,  Boston,  Mass. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association  (comprising  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia). — W.  J.  Edwards,  Sanford,  N.  C. ;  R.  S.  Cohn  (alternate),  Norfolk,  Va. 

Pacific  Coast  Hardware  and  Metal  Association. — H.  J.  Morton,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Pacific  Coast  Jobbers  and  Manufacturers*  Association. — H.  D.  Loveland,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Southeastern  Millers*  Association. — W.  R.  Donnelly,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Southern  Hardware  Jobbers*  Association. — W.  E.  Newill,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southwestern  Lumbermen*s  Association. — S.  H.  Fullerton,  St  Louis,  Mo.; 
E.  C.  Robinson,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  E.  R.  Darlington,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  J.  A.  Rebels, 
St  Louis,  Mo. ;  E.  R.  Burkholder,  Hillsboro,  Kans. ;  J.  B.  Evans,  Emporia, 
Kans. ;  Harry  A.  CJorsuch,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Southwestern  Mercantile  Association. — ^Dr.  Ia.  E.  Lehmberg,  St  Louis,  Mo. ; 
H.  J.  Bube,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  Robt  Feickert  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Trans-Mississippi  Commeicial  Congress. — R.  C.  Kerens,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  H.  R, 
Whitmore,  St  Louis,  Mo, 

Travelers*  Protective  Association  of  America, — W.  A.  Kirchhotf,  St  Louis. 
Mo. ;  Louis  Rosen,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  W.  N.  McOonkin,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  W.  R.  John- 
son, Knoxvllle,  Tenn. ;  J.  C.  Simering,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Jerry  Porter,  Clinton, 
Ky. ;  Horace  C.  Starr,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Louis  T.  La  Beaume,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
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Western  Fruit  Jobbers^  Association. — H.  J.  Stroight,  Onmhn,  Nobr. 

Winter  Wheat  Millers*  League.— M.  S.  Bllsh,  Seymour,  Ind. ;  M.  11.  Dnvla. 
Shelby.  Ohio. 

Wholesale  Haddlery  Asso<Hation  of  the  United  States. — John  B.  Denvlr,  St 
Louis*  Mo.;  Louis  Ploessor,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  OBGANIZATIONS. 


Birmingham  Board  of  Trade. — ^J.  A.  Van  Hoose. 

HuntsvUle  Wliolesale  Grocers'  Association. — ^R.  B.  Pettus,  Huntsville,  Ala, 

▲JIKANBAS. 

Port  iiimith  Traffic  Bureau. — J.  B.  Hundley,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Gentry  Fruit  Growers*  Association. — G.  R.  Maxon.  Gentry,  Ark. 

Judsonia  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers*  Association. — L.  M.  Pyles,  Judsonia, 
Ark.;  H.  J.  Winn,  Judsonia,  Ark. 

Little  Rock  Board  of  Trade  and  Little  Rock  Merchants*  Freight  Bureau, — 
A.  R.  Bragg,  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  Jas.  J.  Mandlebnum,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Tewarkana  Commercial  Club. — J.  L.  Turner,  Texarkana,  Ark. 

Tcxarkana  Freight  Bureau  and  Texarkana  Wliolesale  Grocers'  Association. — 
R.  L.  Spencer,  Texarkana,  Ark. 

GALIFOBNIA. 

state  delegates. — C.  B.  Boothe,  lios  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Frank  Wiggins,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. ;  W.  H.  Weilbye,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  J.  A.  Filcher,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
A.  C.  Rulofson,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

California  State  Board  of  Trade  and  California  Manufacturers  and  Producers* 
Association. — H.  D.  Loveland,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highland  Orange  Growers*  Association. — Seth  Marshall,  San  Bernardino,  Cal, 

Humboldt  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, — J.  C.  I>oreren,  Eureka,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Frank  Wiggins,  Los  Angeles,  Cal ;  F.  W. 
King.   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Oakland  Board  of  Trade.^A.  V.  Feight,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  H.  Taylor,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Oakland  Merchants*  Exchange.— W.  H.  Weilbye,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Sacramento  Board  of  Trade. — J.  Q.  Martine,  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  J.  H.  Devine, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce. — J.  G.  Martine,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  J.  H. 
Derine,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

San  Bernardino  Board  of  Trade. — Seth  Marshall,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Sim  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Ed.  Fletcher.  San  Diego,  Cal. 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  San  Francisco  Merchants*  Ex- 
punge.— ^H.  D.  Loveland,  San  Francisco,  Cai 


Colorado  State  Realty  Association. — George  J.  Kindel,  Denver,  Colo.;  Fred 
EL  Coe,  Denver,  Colo. 

Denver  Real  Estate  Exchange  and  Denver  Chamber  of  Commence  and  Com- 
mercial Club. — George  J.  Kindel,  Denver,  Colo. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. — O.  S.  Wood,  Ellington, 
Conn. 

OBOBGIA. 

Georgia  Interstate  Saw  Mill  Association. — H.  H.  Tift,  Tifton,  Ga.;  William 
6.  Stillwell,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Robert  F.  Maddox,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Atlanta  Freight  Bureau. — W.  B.  Newill,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

IDAHO. 

Idaho  Lumber  Dealers*  Association. — W.  R.  Klvett,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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Illinots  Millers*  State  Association, — B.  C.  Krelder,  Jacksonville,  111.;  H.  B. 
Sparks,  Alton,  111. 

Illinois  State  Change,  Patrons  of  Husbandry, — G.  R.  Tate,  Belleville,  IlL; 
W.  J.  Miller,  Belleville,  111. ;  D.  Q.  Trotter,  Jereeyville.  111. 

Southern  Illinois  Millers*  Association, — J.  L.  Grigg,  Sparta,  IlL;  A.  J.  Me^, 
Marissa,  111. 

Anna  Fruit  Growers*  Association. — B.  G.  Davles,  Chicago,  IlL 

Cairo  Board  of  Trade.—B..  B.  HalUday,  Cairo,  111. 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade. — John  T.  Sickel,  Chicago,  111. ;  R.  S.  l^aa,  Chica^, 
111.;  Richard  Gambrlll,  Chicago,  IlL 

Quincy  Freight  Bureau. — L.  B.  BoBwell,  Qulncy,  111. 

Rockford  Qrocers*  Association. — J.  B.  Broadie,  Rockford,  IlL;  William  Law- 
ton,  Rockford,  IlL 

Illinois  Traveler^  Protective  Association. — M.  H.  Seed,  Danville,  IlL ;  Thad.  P. 
Howe,  Chicago,  111. 

INDIANA. 

][ndiana  Orain  Dealert^  Association. — C.  B.  Riley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Indiana  Millers*  State  Association. — C.  J.  Pickering,  Middletown,  Ind. 

Indiana  Shippers*  Association  and  Shippers*  Protective  League  of  IndiantL-^ 
D.  T.  Bacon,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Travelers*  Protective  Association  of  Indiana. — ^R.  M.  Millican,  Bvansville,  Ind.; 
L.  P.  Colenbangh,  Vincennes,  Ind.;  James  R.  Crawford,  New  Albany,  Ind.; 
H.  M.  Campbell,  Columbus,  Ind. ;  B.  A.  Kiefner,  Terre  Hante,  Ind. ;  Harmon 
Meyer,  Richmond,  Ind. ;  Riley  Hunt,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  J.  G.  Thomas,  Mnncle, 
Ind.;  D.  A.  Coulter,  Frankfort,  Ind.;  C.  G.  Yelm,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Andrew 
Jackson,  Marion,  Ind.;  Charles  Falk,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  L.  P.  Hardy,  South 
Bend,  Ind. ;  W.  H.  Wiley,  Marion,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne  Commercial  Club  and  Fort  Wayne  MercMnts*  Bjpohange.'-'Theo. 
F.  Thleme,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade. — ^Frank  M.  Murphy,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lafayette  Commercial  Oluh. — C.  G.  Yelm,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Lafayette  Merchants'  Association.— IMgar  C  Collins,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


Com  Belt  Meat  Producers*  Association  of  Iovhl — G.  W.  Maher,  Fort  Dodfe» 
Iowa ;  Frederic  Larrabee.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

lotoa  Grain  Dealers*  Association. — George  A.  Wells,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

/0147a  State  Manufacturers*  Association. — ^A.  C.  Hutchins,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
W.  W.  Marsh,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Cedar  Rapids  Commercial  Club.— A.  N.  Palmer,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Chariton,  Voxall  Club. — Walter  C.  Gookin.  Chnriton,  Iowa. 

Des  Moines  Commercial  Exchange. — A.  C.  Hutchina. 

Dubuque  Shippers*  Association. — ^W.  B.  Martin,  l>ubUQue,  Iowa* 

Oskaloosa  Commercial  Club. — Charles  Huber,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

KANSAS. 

Kansas  Federation  of  Commercial  Interests. — Harry  McMillan,  MlnneapoUa, 
Kans. ;  M.  M.  Sherman,  Geneseo,  Kans. ;  J.  B*  Howard,  Wichita,  Kans. ;  H.  O. 
Bradley,  Clyde,  Kans. ;  H.  L.  Resing,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Kansas  Grain  Dealers*  Association. — L.  Cortelyou,  Muscotah,  Kans. 

Southern  Kansas  Millers*  Commercial  Club.—F.  D.  Stevens,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Arkansas  City  Commercial  Club.— A.  L.  Newman,  Arkansas  City,  Kana. 

Emporia  Business  Men's  Association. — ^J.  B.  Bvans,  Bmporia,  Kans. 

Russell  Commercial  Club.—M.  K.  Brundage,  Russell,  Kans. 

Topeka  Commercial  Club. — James  A.  Troutman,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Wichita  Chamber  of  Commerce. — ^J.  B.  Howard,  Wichita,  Kana. 

Wichita  Commercial  Club.— J.  H.  Turner,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Wichita  Trafflc  Bureau.— U.  L.  Resing,  Wichita,  Kans. 

KBNTUCKT. 

Travelers*  Protective  Association  of  Kentucky.— Charles  P.   Frick,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Louisville  Lumbermen*s  Club.— C.  H.  Callahan,  Loulsvilie,  Kj. 
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UNJISIAITA. 

Lauistanm  Pomckatoulm  Farmen^  As$ooiaiiaH.--'WUl\nm  S.  Keaghey. 

MA88ACHU8VTT8. 

BoHon  FntU  and  Produce  Bwohange, — Qeorge  F.  Mead,  Botton,  B(as& 
LoweU  Board  of  IVode.— J.  L.  Ohalifouz,  Lowell,  Mass. 

MICHIOAir. 

Mkhigan  Haf  ABaociation.—Qwr^  G.  Warren,  Sa^naw,  Bflcb. 

Michigan  State  MiUer^  Association, — Harry  E.  Hooker,  Lanslngr,  Bflcb. 

Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade,— W,  N.  Bowe,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  George  A* 
Davis,  Grand  Rapids,  Bllch.;  George  G.  Whltworth,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
H.  D.  O.  Yin  Asmns,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Abraham  May,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

MiinrasoTA. 

Minnesota  MiOert^  OUi&.— L.  H.  Plnn^,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DiOnih  Board  of  Trade. — George  F.  Piper,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DMluth  Branch  of  L.  8.  Meat  Dealers*  Association, — ^A.  J.  Mllner,  Dnluth, 


Dnkfih  Oammercial  Oluh. — ^B.  Bl  Ferguson,  Dulnth,  Minn. ;  R.  8.  Powell,  Dn- 
lotti,Mlnn. 

Dnkfth  Produce  and  Fruit  Bwchange. — ^B.  M.  Ferguson,  Dnlnth,  Minn. 

DuMh  ReiaU  Orocers*  Association, — Simon  Clarlc,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce, — G.  F.  Piper,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  G.  D. 
Bofers,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Minneapolis  Millers*  Club. — 0.  G.  Bovey,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Red  River  MiUers'  Club. — B.  Van  Houten,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

8i.  Paul  OTiamber  of  Commerce. — R.  A.  Kirls,  St  Paul,  Minn.;  Qen.  M.  D. 
Flower,  St  Panl,  Minn. 

Souih  8U  Paul  Live  Btotk  Bmchange. — ^H.  B.  Garroll,  South  St  Paul,  Mina 

MISSIBBIPPI. 

Folokef  Octton  and  Merchants*  Bvchange.-^.  W.  Roos,  Natchez,  Miss. 

MISSOUXI. 

Missouri  Betatt  Stove  and  Hardware  Dealers^  Association, — J.  W.  Poland, 
CanoUton,  Mo. 

Missouri  Retail  MerohanU^  Association, — ^John  H.  Gundlach,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
R.  R.  Melnlyre,  Hannibal,  Mo.;  Robert  B.  Lee,  St  Louis.  Mo.;  Charles  F. 
Bnsdbe^  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  Lorenz  F.  Padberg,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  W.  B.  Sullivan,  St 
Joseph,  Mo. ;  James  Glausen,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  C^eorge  A.  Bond,  Kansas  City, 
Md;  Fred.  Busche,  St  Louis.  Mo. 

Troneiers*  Protective  Association  of  Missouri. — Richard  Hanlon,  J.  H.  Bar- 
nchs,  W.  P.  Moss,  H.  M.  Schissler,  J.  H.  Stafford,  F.  H.  Blankenmeister,  F.  Her- 
kert,  H.  W.  Beldlng,  F.  W.  GrandalL 

OasMand  Fruit  Growers*  Assoclation.^-W.  T.  Williams,  Gashland,  Mo. 

Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade. — J.  B.  Seaver,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

iHeros  CUy  Fruit  Growers*  Association. — ^R.  F.  George,  Pierce  City,  Mo. 

St.  Joseph  Commercial  Club. — F.  W.  Maxwell,  St  Joseph,  Mo. 

8t.  Louis  Business  Men*s  League. — Harvey  L.  Christie,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  Ellas 
Hldiael,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Si.  Louis  Cotton  Exchange, — L.  L.  Prince,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

8t.  Louis  Fruit  and  Produce  Bmchange. — F.  W.  Brockman,  St  Louis,  Mo.; 
Winiam  G.  Mueller,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  L.  Garvey,  St  Ix)uls,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Manufacturers^  Association. — H.  F.  Vogel,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  B.  S. 
Ware,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Merchants^  Bwchange. — E.  O.  Standard,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  G.  H.  Seybt 
8t  Louis,  Mo. ;  O.  L.  Telchmann,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  W.  P.  Kennett,  St  Louis,  Mo. ; 
H.  F.  Langenberg,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  B.  S.  Tompkins,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  W.  H.  Dan- 
forth,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Stove  Manufacturer^  Association. — E.  S.  Ware,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

NSW  TOBS. 

Vew  York  State  Fruit  Growers*  Association.— 3,  G.  Patterson,  Sheridan,  N.  X. 
Bvgalo  Lumber  Bwchange.—'F.  W.  Vetter,  Buffalo,  N.  X. 
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New  York  Manufacturers*  Aaaooiation. — James  T.  Hoile,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. ; 
George  T.  Moon,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Rochester  Ohambei'  of  Commerce. — ^Tbomas  B.  Dnnn,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  J.  M. 
Ives,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Utica  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Oscar  F.  Foster,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Bdmnnd  L. 
Monson,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

OHIO. 

Ohio  Grain  Dealers*  Association. — C.  B.  Jenkins,  Marion,  Ohio. 

Ohio  State  Millers'  Association. — G.  B.  Jenkins,  Marion,  Ohio ;  John  W.  Burk, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce. — ^B.  W.  Campbell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati  Receivers  and  Shippers*  Association. — ^B.  B.  Williams,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Toledo  Produce  Exchange. — W.  H.  Morehouse,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Youngstown  Builders*  Exchange. — Edward  Walton,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Association. — W.  B.  Bolton,  Woodward,  Okla. 
Oklahoma  Millers*  Association. — George  G.  Sohlberg,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla! 
Oklahoma  Traffic  Association. — J.  H.  Johnston,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

OBBGON. 

Oregon  Live  Stock  Breeders*  Association. — ^W.  H.  Wehmng,  Hillsboro.  Oreg. ; 
Frank  Williams,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Jefferson  Myers,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Gilbert 
Scott,  Milwaukee,  Oreg.;  Layton  Wisdom,  Portland,  Oreg.;  J.  P.  Marshall, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Portland  Board  of  Trade.— Bon.  C.  W.  Nottingham,  Portland,  Or^.;  A.  F. 
Biles,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  F.  B.  Beach,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce. — C.  H.  Mclsaac  Portland,  Oreg. 

PBNNBTLTAMIA. 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museums. — ^W.  P.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hardware  Merchants  and  Manufacturers*  Association. — ^Hugh  McCaffrey,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia  Trades  League.— Hi.  B.  Kelly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Doctor  Wilson, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce. — ^A.  P.  Burchfleld,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Scranton  Board  of  Trade. — ^J.  A.  Lansing,  Scranton,  Pa. 

SOUTH   CABOLINA. 

Charleston  Bureau  of  Freight  and  Transportation. — ^H.  B.  Jackson,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

TBMNBS8BB. 

White  County  Live  Stock  Association. — J.  F.  Wilhoite,  Sparta,  Tenn. ;  J.  O. 
Snodgrass,  Sparta,  Tenn. 

TBXAS. 

Texas  Cattle  Raisers*  Association. — John  T.  Lytle,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. ;  J.  H.  P. 
Davis,  Richmond.  Tex.;  I.  T.  Pryor.  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  M.  B.  Pulliam,  San 
Angelo,  Tex.;  Dr.  E.  B.  Frazler,  Vlnlta,  Ind.  T.;  John  N.  Simpson,  Dallas, 
Tex. ;  L.  J.  Wortham,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Texas  Grain  Dealers*  Association. — ^H.  B.  Dorsey,  Weatherford,  Tex.;  J.  Z. 
Keel,  Gainesville,  Tex. 

Texas  Millers*  Association. — Frank  Kell,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Dallas  Commercial  Club. — ^John  V.  Hughes,  Dallas,  Tex. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers*  Association. — J.  K.  Powell,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Math. 
Mlchels,  Garnet,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  State  Millers*  Association, — E.  J.  Lachmann,  Neenah,  Wis. 

Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Greorge  A.  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wia.: 
Wallace  11  Bell,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 
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MUioaukee  Merchants  and  Manufaoturera*  Association,— Wnlter  Read,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  James  8.  Church,  Milwaulcee,  Wis.;  E.  P.  Bacon,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Muscoda  Dairy  Board  of  Trade, — ^H.  B.  Austin,  Boscobel,  Wis.;  A.  C.  V. 
Blston,  Muscoda,  Wis. 

Superior  Retail  Orocer^  Protective  Association, — ^A.  L.  Schlappi,  Superior, 
Wis. ;  A.  Y.  Bock,  Superior,  Wis. ;  Fred  York,  Superior,  Wis. 

WTOitnro. 

Saratoga  Board  of  Trade,^C.  P.  Clemmons,  Saratoga,  Wya  - 

That  constitutes  the  petition  adopted  by  that  convention. 

You  will  observe  that  the  convention  is  not  seeking  the  rate-making 
power,  as  it  has  been  termed  before  this  committee,  but  simply  a 
rate-revising  power  in  sjpecial  cases  that  are  brought  up  for  tiie  con- 
sideration of  tiie  Commission,  and  that  the  extent  of  its  desire  is  sim- 
ply that  rates  that  have  been  found  in  exceptional  cases  to  be  unjust, 
either  in  being  discriminative  or  in  bein^  excessive,  may  be  righted, 
and  righted  promptly,  and  the  action  of  the  Commission  to  &  put 
into  immediate  effect,  subject  to  review  by  the  courts,  of  course,  out 
pending  such  review  to  be  in  force. 

I  want  to  say  further,  in^  connection  with  the  general  desire  for 
this  le^slation,  that  the  attitude  of  the  press  throughout  the  coun- 
trv  in  its  favor  has  been  something  remarkable.  I<or  the  purpose 
of  acquainting  myself  with  the  attitude  of  the  press,  I  have  taken 
pains  to  be  furnished  with  clippings  by  a  clipping  bureau,  which  I 
have  gone  over  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  and  m  domg  so  I  have  been 
utterly  surprised  to  find  the  rare  exceptions  in  which  the  legislation 
is  opposed  by  the  press. 

I  am  sure  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  1  out  of  25  of  the 
articles  from  the  press,  extending  over  the  entire  country,  expresses 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  legislation,  and  probably  not  more  than  1 
in  50.  I  nave  not  taken  the  pains  to  count  them  up,  but  from  a 
casual  reading  of  them  from  oay  to  day  I  feel  safe  m  saying  that 
not  more  than  1  in  25  has  offered  any  opposition  to  the  legislation, 
and  that  the  expression  on  the  part  of  tne  press  has  been  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  general  than  on  any  subject  that  has  been  before 
the  public  of  this  country,  I  will  say,  smce  the  silver  agitation. 
In  that  agitation,  as  you  will  remember,  the  sentiment  of  the  press 
was  nearly  equally  divided,  or,  to  say  the  least,  it  was  perhaps  2  to 
1 — that  is,  there  was  opposed  to  the  silver  proposition  a  proportion 
of  2  to  1  of  the  press  ox  the  country.  In  relation  to  this  agitation, 
however,  those  in  favor  of  it  are,  as  I  said  before,  at  least  25  to  1.  I 
have  been  tiie  more  surprised  in  relation  to  this  since  the  passage 
by  the  House  of  tlie  Esch-Townsend  bill,  by  the  large  majority  by 
which  it  was  carried,  and  the  subsequent  strenuous  efforts  made  by 
the  representatives  oi  the  railwav  people  to  influence  the  public  press 
in  relation  to  it  I  say  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  effect 
of  that  influence  is  almost  inappreciable.  I  see  practically  no  dif- 
ference in  tibe  sentiment  of  the  press,  as  shown  dv  these  clippings, 
since  HbA  passage  of  that  bill,  under  the  efforts,  the  remarkable  ef- 
forts, whidi  have,  been  made  by  the  railway  interests  of  the  coiintry 
to  diange  the  sentiment  of  the  press  in  relation  to  it  The  differ- 
ence is  actually  inappreciable. 

Senator  Fobaudl  The  newspapers  generally  favor  the  passage  of 
thatbilll 
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Mr.  Bacon.  They  favored  the  passage  of  the  bill  previously,  and 
they  have  been  favoring  the  completion  of  the  legislation  oy  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  are  demanding  that  we  pass  that  kind  of  a 
bill? 

Mr.  Baoon.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  favor  that  bill  yourself! 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  consider  the  bill  highly  effective. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understood  that  you  also  regarded  it  as  highly 
defective.  You  had  a  number  of  amendments  that  you  wanted  made 
toit,  didyou  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  suggested  two  or  three  amendments  which  I  thought 
would  be  an  improvement  to  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  Were  there  not  two  or  three  times  three! 

Mr.  Bacon.  There  may  have  been  five  or  six  that  I  suggested. 

Senator  Foraker.  My  recollection  is  that  there  were  eight  or  nine. 
I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Senator  Kean.  Eleven. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  were  eleven  amendments,  Senator  Kean 
says,  that  you  thought  ought  to  be  made  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  number  as  that;  but  at  the 
request  of  two  or  three  of  the  members  of  the  committee  I  prepared 
such  amendments  as  I  thought  would  improve  the  bill,  would  make  i1 
more  effective,  or  would  remedy  some  of  the  defects  which  existed 
in  it 

Senator  Newlands.  You  would  rather  have  that  bill  in  its  present 
form  than  no  bill  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  bill,  generally  speaking,  as  it  stands,  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 

Senator  Cullom.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  a  minute  ago,  Mr. 
Bacon,  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  ot  such  bill  as  you  outlmed  is 
inereasing  in  strength?  I  thought  I  heard  you  say  the  sentiment  is 
growing  m  favor  of  a  bill  giving  the  power  to  revise  rates  to  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  is  increasing.  When  I  was  here  last  winter  the 
number  of  organizations  associated  in  this  matter  was  463,  and  it  is 
now  upward  of  500.  There  is  a  continual  accession  of  numbers  in 
the  effort  to  secure  the  legislation. 

I  meant  to  have  said,  when  I  was  speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the 
press,  that  the  railway  interests  have  b^n  disseminating  literature 
throughout  the  press  of  the  country  in  a  very  systematic  and  exten- 
sive manner.  Every  newspaper  in  the  countrv,  or  at  least  a  great 
man^  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  I  have  learned,  have  received 
certain  matter  issued  by  the  railway  interests  of  the  country  fox  the 
purpose  of  changing  their  sentiments  in  relation  to  this  legislation, 
and  they  have  sent  to  commercial  organizations — all  the  commercial 
organizations  of  the  country,  those  comprised  in  our  organizations 
and  others  as  well — ^pamphlets  and  literature  of  a  very  extensive 
kind  and  character,  urging  them  to  reconsider  the  action  whidi  they 
have  taken;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  not  a  single  commercial 
organization  has  changed  its  attitude. 

Senator  Nswlands.  You  do  not  object  to  that  form  of  discussion, 
do  you  I 
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Mr.  Baoon.  Not  at  all.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  all  that 
can  be  said  on  both  sides  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commercial 
organizations,  and  to  leave  each  one  to  act  for  itself  upon  its  own 
judgment. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  you  think  they  have  not  had  any  appreci- 
able influence  in  changing  public  sentiment? 

Mr.  Bagon.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  influence  what- 
ever as  having  resulted  from  it. 

Senator  Kean.  You  made  a  quotation  from  President  Hadley,  of 
Yale,  a  j)ersonal  friend  of  mine,  and  a  classmate  also.  If  you  have 
no  objection,  I  would  like  to  publish  the  whole  of  his  article. 

Mr.  Baoon.  Mr.  Higbie  made  that  quotation. 

Senator  Kean.  You  alluded  to  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Baoon.  No.  It  was  Mr.  Higbie  that  alluded  to  President 
Hadley  I  have  no  objection,  Senator,  to  having  that  made  part  of 
the  record. 

Senator  Kean.  Well,  I  would  like  to  j^ut  the  article  of  President 
Hadley  in  the  record.  I  want  to  have  it  appear  in  the  record,  in 
<»xler  that  light  may  be  thrown  on  what  he  does  say. 

(Byorder  of  the  committee,  the  above-mentioned  article  by  Presi- 
dent Hadley  is  printed,  following  the  statement  of  Mr.  Higbie  in 
to-day's  proceedings.) 

Senator  Fosakeb.  If  I  do  not  disturb  you,  I  would  like  to.  ask 
another  question.  You  have  presented  here  the  petition  that  the  in- 
terstate-commerce law  convention  adopted,  in  which  they  set  forth 
tiat  they  want  to  be  protected  by  le^slation  from  the  imposition  of 
unreasonable  and  oppressive  charges  for  transportation,  etc.  Can  you 
give  us  some  instances  of  unreasonable  and  oppressive  charges?  The 
reason  I  ask  for  that  is  that  generally  we  have  been  told  here  that 
rates  are  not  unreasonable  and  excessive. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  brought  some  instances  of  that  kind  to  the  notice  of 
the  committee  yesterdav,  when  you  were  not  present. 

Senator  Foraker.  Oh ;  I  was  ill  yesterday. 

Mr.  Baoon.  You  will  find  them  in  the  report  of  the  hearings  of 
yesterday. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  go  over  it  again,  then,  if 
it  is  in  the  record.    I  will  look  it  up. 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  was  going  to  say  ttiat  we  do  not  claim  that  rates  are 
generally  excessivei.  They  are  not.  Thev  are  generally  regarded  as 
reasonable.  It  is  in  exceptional  cases  where  they  are  excessive  and 
unreasonable,  and  it  is  in  exceptional  cases  where  fliey  are  discrimina- 
tive, but  in  those  cases  we  want  means  of  relief,  and  we  want  prompt 
relief. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  say  that  the  cases  of  discrimination  are 
exceptional  also,  do  you? 

Mr.  Baoon.  The  cases  of  discrimination  are  also  exceptional — ^that 
is,  discrimination  between  localities. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bacon.  And  between  commodities. 

I  will  say  on  this  point  of  excessive  rates  that  Mr.  Hill  in  his 
statement  a  few  days  ago  referred  to  the  rates  in  New  England,  I 
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think  it  was — ^perhaps  it  was  the  East  in  general  that  he  referred 
to— as  being  much  higher  than  the  rates  in  the  western  territory,  with 
which  he  was  familiar. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  we  have  no  complaints  from  tiiat  section 
of  the  country.    They  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfied. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  merely  refer  to  Mr.  Hiirs  statement  to  that  effect, 
that  rates  in  the  East  are  much  higher  than  the  rates  in  his  western 
territory. 

Senator  Foraker.  Everybody  charges  more  than  he  does,  ap- 
parently. 

Mr.  Baoon.  Furthermore,  he  made  a  specific  reference  to  a  rate 
charged  on  locomotives  from  Philadelphia  to  a  point  in  tiie  Soutiiwest 
whi(m  he  regarded  as  excessive.  In  fact,  he  stated  that  they  were 
double  what  they  should  be.  I  refer  to  that  to  show  that  the  railway 
people  themselves  reco^ze  the  fact  that  there  are  instances  where 
rat^  are  excessive  and  discriminatory. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  suppose  those  locomotives  belong  to  some  i*ail- 
road.    They  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Bacon.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
I  simply  quoted  that  as  showing  the  sentiment  of  the  railway  people 
themselves  as  to  the  existence  ot  occasional  instances  of  excessive  or 
discriminative  rates. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
consequence  of  an  intimation  that  has  been  thrown  out  in  a  great 
deal  of  literature  that  has  been  disseminated  by  the  railway  interests 
to  the  effect  that  any  regulation  of  railway  rates  wQl  necessarily 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  mileage  basis.  There  is  nothing 
that  will  be  more  deprecated  by  the  commercial  organizations  or 
this  country  than  the  establishment  of  a  mileage  basis ;  and  if  in  their 
judgment  the  proper  regulation  of  railway  rates  were  going  to 
result  in  that  I  believe  they  would  withdraw  their  advocacy  of  this 
legislation  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  not  so  regarded  by  them,  and  for 
myself,  from  having  been  a  dose  observer  for  a  great  many  years 
01  the  workings  of  railway  rates  and  the  results  of  certain  processes 
in  the  establishment  of  rates,  I  must  say  that  I  utterly  fail  to  ob- 
serve any  possibility  of  a  result  of  that  kind  from  this  proposed  regu- 
lation or  railway  rates. 

If  the  proposition  were  to  have  the  Government  fix  all  the  rates 
of  the  coimtry,  as  it  has  been  sought  to  be  made  to  appear  by  the 
opponents  of  this  legislation,  I  should  say  that  the  inevitable  result 
oi  that  would  be  the  reaching  of  a  mileage  basis^  as  was  shown  this 
morning  by  our  friend  from  England  m  relation  to  the  rates  in 
that  country.    If  the  Government  undertakes  to  establi^  the  rates 

f>rimarily,  it  must  reach  to  a  large  extent  a  mileage  basis  of  estab- 
ishing  those  rates,  and,  in  my  judgment,  nothing  would  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country  than  the 
establishment  of  such  a  basis;  but  under  this  modified  form  of  con- 
trol of  railway  rates  which  is  proposed  by  the  commercial  organiza- 
tions, and  which  is  outlined  in  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  such  result  ensuing. 

Senator  Foraker.  Just  go  back  to  that  case  that  you  gave  us  a 
while  ago  of  a  rate  of  25i  cents  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  on  flour  and  only  13  cents  on  wheat.  How  would  you 
have  the  Commission  proceed  to  correct  that? 
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Mr.  Bacx)n.  I  did  not  refer  to  the  difference  between  wheat  and 
flour.  I  referred  to  the  difference  between  the  domestic  rate  and  the 
export  rate. 

Senator  FoRAKBH.  I  understand;  but  it  was  so  much  on  the  one  and 
so  much  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  the  case  were  before  the  Commission,  it  would  de- 
volve upon  the  Commission  to  cite  the  parties  interested  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  rate  to  appear  before  them  and  show  the  reason 
for  it,  and  show  why  that  dinerence  should  exist.  If  they  could  con- 
vince the  Commission  that  there  was  good  reason  for  it,  and  that 
nobody  was  injured  by  it,  the  Commission  would  probably  so  declare. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  should  be  convincea  that  it  was 
detrimental  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  not  to  one  particular  class  or  to 
one  particular  section  of" the  country,  but  to  the  coimtry  at  large,  it 
should  have  the  power  not  only  to  say  that  it  finds  it  so,  but  to  say  to 
what  extent  the  difference  in  the  rates  is  too  ^eat. 

Senator  Foraker.  Suppose  you  change  either  one  of  those  rates; 
you  have  necessarily  to  oiange  a  great  many  other  rates  in  that  same 
connection,  do  you  not  t 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  should  not  think  it  would  necessarily  follow.  It 
might  affect  some  rates,  but  it  would  be  within  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission  to  determine  to  what  extent  its  order  in  relation  thereto 
would  affect  other  rates.  You  would  naturally  suppose  that  to 
reduce  a  rate  from  25i  cents  to  13  cents  from  points  on  the  Missouri 
River  would  affect  all  the  rates  in  the  country,  and  it  would  prob- 
ably be  so  represented  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  governmental 
regulation  of  railway  rates;  but  the  change  has  been  made,  and  the 
coimtry  has  not  been  destroyed  in  conseauence  of  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  danger  that  it  will  be.  I  .tnink  that  will  be  the  case  in  a 
great  many  of  these  hypothetical  instances  that  have  been  referred  to 
where  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  would  be  subject  to 
destruction  by  a  change  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
might  find  it  necessary  to  order. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  another  statement  which  Mr.  Hill  made  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  hardly  correct.  His  statement  was  that  the  effect  of 
governmental  regulation  would  be  to.  prevent  reductions  by  the  car- 
riers themselves.  I  can  not  possibly  see  how  that  result  could  be 
f)rodu(»d  unless  a  standard  should  be  fixed,  as  has  been  done  in  Eng- 
and,  as  was  stated  to  you  this  morning,  that  necessitated  the  railways 
keeping  the  rates  up  on  certain  products,  because  if  they  put  them 
down  mey  never  would  be  able  to  get  them  back  again.  But  that  is 
only  under  the  operation  of  a  maximum  rate  law  or  a  maximum  rate 
regulation,  which  it  is  not  the  intention  or  the  thought  or  the  desire 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  coimtry  to  have  established  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  do  not  want  a  maximum  rate? 

Mr.  Bacon.  We  do  not  want  any  general  schedule  of  rates  to  be 
applied  to  any  section  or  any  railroacf  in  this  country.  We  want  the 
railroads  to  h&  free  to  make  their  rates  as  they  always  have  been  and 
free  to  change  them  whenever  circumstances  require  it;  but  we  want 
to  have  some  place  where  we  can  go  when  we  consider  that  we  are 
injured  by  any  change  that  is  made  in  rates,  to  have  the  question 
determined  by  a  disinterested  body,  and  to  have  its  determination 
made  effective.    • 
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The  nearest  correspondence  to  the  English  law  that  I  know  of  in 
this  country  is  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  In 
both  of  those  States  the  commission  is  empowered  to  fix  what  have 
been  termed  "  schedules  of  maximum  reasonable  rates."  In  the  State 
of  Iowa  that  maximum  reasonable  schedule  has  been  fixed  lower  even 
than  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  those  rates, 
from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  fixed  so  low,  have  become  the 
established  rates  of  the  State.  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  however, 
where  the  same  rule  applies,  and  where  a  larger  latitude  has  been 
permitted  by  the  commission — ^that  is,  the  maximum  rates  fixed  by  the 
commission  have  been  fixed  on  a  higher  schedule  than  those  fixed  in 
Iowa — ^the  actual  result  is  that  hardly  any  rate  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  up  to  the  legal  maximum.  The  rates  in  that  State  range  all  the 
way  from  10  to  25  per  cent  below  the  maximum  rates  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission of  that  State.  That  fact  goes  to  show  that  Mr.  Hill's  assump- 
tion that  any  governmental  regulation  of  railway  rates  would  prevent 
a  reduction  of  rates  in  any  case,  or  in  all  cases,  or  in  many  cases  by 
the  railways  themselves  is  incorrect. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  I  have  been  told,  Mr.  Bacon,  that  the  warehouse 
conmiissioners  in  Illinois  make  no  effort  at  all  to  enforce  the  distance 
tariff  law  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Baoon.  They  have  not  had  occasion  to  do  so,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  that  there  exists  really  the  old  method  of 
commodity  rates  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  each  community  and  that 
they  are  going  on  practically  ignoring  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  a  method  which  must  always  continue.  Rail- 
ways must  be  free  to  make  commodity  rates  as  well  as  class  rates. 
That  they  should  not  be  restricted  in.  But  there  should  be  a  tribunal 
that  can  determine  if  that  power  is  exercised  unjustly  or  wrongly  in 
any  particular  case,  and  that  is  all  we  seek. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  the  date  when  the  Illinois  rates  were 
fixed? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  is  many  years  ago ;  I  do  not  know  the  date. 

Senator  KIean.  It  was  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  should  think  as  much  as  twenty  years  ago. 

Senator  Culix)m.  It  is  longer  ago  than  that.  "There  has  been  some 
modification  occasionally,  but  the  main  schedule  of  rates  was  fixed 
before  that. 

Mr.  Bacon.  There  has  been  an  effort  made  during  the  past  two 
years  in  the  State  of  Illinois  to  secure  a  revision  of  those  maximum 
rates,  and  the  project  has  been  on  foot  during  these  past  two  years  to 
require  a  horizontal  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  those  maximum  rates; 
and  the  Commission  reached  the  conclusion,  I  think  nearly  two  years 
ago,  now,  that  it  would  make  that  horizontal  reduction;  but  it  never 
has  carried  that  into  effect,  and  in  my  judgment  a  horizontal  reduc- 
tion of  that  kind  would  be  a  very  imwise  thing  to  attempt.  If  read- 
justment of  the  maximum  rates  is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  made  not 
on  any  arbitrary  basis,  but  on  a  due  consideration  of  all  the  commodi- 
ties moved  within  the  State  and  the  competition  existing  in  relation 
to  the  movement  of  those  commodities. 

Senator  Kean.  The  Iowa  tariff  is  a  distance  tariff  I 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  ask  whether  we  understand  you  as 
approving  or  disapproving  of  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  rate. 

Mr.  Bacon.  As  to  fixing  a  system  of  maximum  rates  I  do  not 
approve  it.  I  do  not  think  it  wise.  I  do  not  think  it  just  to  the  rail- 
way interests  that  it  should  be  done.  My  idea  is  that  m  special  cases, 
where  the  rates  are  believed  to  be  either  discriminative  or  excessive, 
ihe  Commission  shall  determine  the  question  as  to  whether  that  par- 
ticular rate  is  to  be  changed. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Bacon. 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  one  other  point  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hill  in  his  testimony.  When  he  was  asked  why  the  Commission 
had  not  enforced  the  existing  interstate-commerce  act  more  effectively 
than  it  had  done,  he  made  the  reply  that  the  Conunission  was  too 
busy  trying  to  get  increased  power,  to  get  power  to  control  the  rates 
of  the  country.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  inquire  as  to  what  basis 
of  fact  there  is  to  that  statement,  and  I  have  ascertained  that  five 
years  ago,  or  a  little  more — in  the  winter  of  1899,  it  was — a  bill  was 
prepared  partly  under  the  advice  of  the  Commission,  as  I  understand. 
It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Cullom  and  was  known  as 
the  "  Cullom  bill,"  the  passage  of  which  was  advocated  by  the  millers 
of  the  country,  more  particularly.  The  bill  was  prepared,  as  I  under- 
stand, under  the  direction  of  the  millers  of  the  country,  but  it  went 
very  extensively  into  the  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  act, 
and  it  was  adversely  reported  by  the  Senate  committee,  and  conse- 
quently was  not  enacted.  In  connection  with  the  effort  to  secure  the 
passage  of  that  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, at  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  forwarded  to  several 
commercial  organizations  of  the  country  and  also  to  some  shippers 
who  had  made  complaints  before  the  Commission  copies  of  that  bill, 
saying  to  them  that  if  they  approved  it  the  Commission  would  be 
pleased  to  have  them  advise  their  Representatives  in  Congress  to  that 
effect;  and  I  learned  that  that  was  the  single  effort  ;nade  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  secure  this  l^slation.  That 
covered,  perhaps,  a  period  of  a  month.  Since  that  tmie  I  learn  thai 
no  effort  on  its  part  whatever  has  been  made  to  promote  this  legisla- 
tion. That  was  the  result  of  a  conviction  of  the  Commission  that  the 
law  as  it  then  stood  was  ineffective  and  was  of  little  service,  and  that 
in  order  to  be  of  service,  to  be  of  actual  benefit  to  the  country,  it  was 
requisite  that  the  law  should  be  amended  by  conferring  this  very 
power  upon  it  which  the  commercial  organizations  have  sought  to 
obtain  during  the  past  five  years. 

I  tiiink  the  Conunission  may  be  justified  in  making  that  attempt 
at  that  time  on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  is  that  the  Commission  shall  report  to  Congress  every 
year  any  amendment  to  the  law  which  its  experience  under  its 
operation  leads  it  to  deem  to  be  desirable;  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
duty  enjoined  upon  it  by  the  law  it  has,  from  year  to  year,  in  its 
annual  reports  to  Congress,  recommended  the  amendment  of  the 
law  to  this  very  effect  But  so  far  as  any  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  beyond  that  is  concerned  since  that  time,  1  learn  that 
there  has  been  none  whatever;  that  the  Conunission  has  taken  no 
part  in  tlie  effort  to  promote  this  legislation.  I  will  say  that  so  far 
as  the  committee  is  concerned  that  represents  the  commercial  organi- 
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zations,  it  has  not  been  in  consultation  or  in  conference  in  any  way 
or  manner  with  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are  not  complaining  of  the  Commission  on 
account  of  their  having  desisted  from  further  efforts  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  law  that  suited  them? 

Mr.  Bacx>n.  N05  I  am  not  complaining  of  them  at  all;  but  I  am 
simply  stating  that  the  Commission  has  not  kept  itself  busy  during 
the  past  five  years  in  an  effort  to  secure  this  legislation,  as  was  con- 
veyed in  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hill  before  the  committee  a  few 
days  ago.  I  thought  it  best  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  did 
so,  and  wish  to  present  them  to  the  committee,  to  avoid  any  misap- 
prehension. 

This  movement  originated  with  the  commercial  organizations  of 
the  countrv,  and  it  has  been  carried  on  by  the  commercial  oreaniza- 
tions  of  tlie  country.  It  originated  primarily  with  the  l^tional 
Millers'  Association,  who  sought  the  amendment  of  the  act  in  the  pro- 
tection of  their  individual  interests,  and  then  various  other  commer- 
cial interests  have  joined  in  the  effort  and  they  really  have  taken  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  organization  that  originally  sought  it, 
although  the  milling  organization  is  one  of  the  associated  organiza- 
tions represented  by  this  committee. 

After  an  informal  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Bacon's  remarks  should  be  postponed  until  to-morrow  morning, 
in  order  that  Mr.  Caesar  Cone  might  make  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee before  his  departure  from  the  city  this  afternoon. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CiESAB  GONE. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation, 

Mr.  Cone.  My  name  is  Caesar  Cone.  I  am  a  resident  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.  I  am  both  a  cotton  manufacturer  and  a  cotton  commis- 
sion merchant  I  am,  in  connection  with  my  brother,  the  owner  of  a 
controlling  interest  in  four  cotton  mills,  and  we  are  stocldiolders  in 
three  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  shipments  of  this  manufactured 
product? 

Mr.  Cone.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  your  aggregate  shipment! 

Mr.  Cone.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  go  a  little  further.  Be- 
sides being  owners  of  the  mills  I  have  mentioned,  we  are  the  con- 
trolling owners  of  a  commission  house  known  as  the  Cone  Export 
and  Commission  Company.  We  handle,  as  exclusive  sales  agents, 
the  output  of  these  7  mills  I  have  mentioned  and  about  20  other  mills. 
The  aggregate  output  of  those  mills,  in  pounds,  is  approximately 
somethmg  like  50,000,000  pounds  of  product  per  annum.  That  is, 
60,000,000  pounds  of  finished  cloth.  We  ship  that  cloth  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  possibly  about  10  per  cent  of  the  output  of  our 
mills  ^oes  abroad.  Some  of  it  goes  out  by  way  of  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco,  but  the  most  of  our  export  shipping  is  by  way  of  New 
York^  though  we  personally  have  nothing  to  ao  with  the  railroad 
rates  or  the  export  rates,  because  our  export  business  is  done  entirely 
with  exporters.  We  have  no  direct  dealings  with  the  foreign  con- 
sumers, out  it  is  all  done  through  shippers  or  the  agents  of  those 
foreign  houses  who  have  their  purchasers  in  New  York. 
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The  bulk  of  our  business,  about  90  per  cent  of  it,  is  with  various 
points  in  the  United  States.  We  sell  goods  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia and  from  the  Lakes  to  Mexico.  There  is  not  a  city  or  a  town 
in  the  United  States  where  there  is  a  jobber  of  dry  goods,  or  where 
there  is  a  manufacturer  of  shirts,  overalls,  or  mattresses,  and  a 
▼ariet^  of  other  g;oods  made  out  of  cotton,  that  we  do  not  reach 
directly  through  either  local  representatives  in  cities  like  Chicago, 
St  Louis,  Cincmnati,  and  San  Francisco,  or  through  traveling  agenta 
in  the  smaller  towns. 

The  rates  that  we  are  getting  now  from  the  railroads  have  enabled 
us  to  reach  that  trade.  We  have  had  no  trouble  to  sell  goods  every- 
where. ^  Now  and  then  some  little  discrepancies  arise  on  account  of  a 
rate  being  imfavorable  or  made  up  wrong.  In  such  cases  we  have 
always  appealed  directly  to  the  traffic  manager  of  our  road.  Some 
of  our  mills  are  located  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  some  on  the 
Southern,  most  of  them  on  the  Southern  road.  The  mills  that  we 
represent  are  located  in  Hiree  States — ^Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina.  When  there  are  any  discrepancies  our  railroad  people  are 
usually  fairly  prompt  in  remedying  those  errors  or  discrepancies. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  whj  we  fed  that  it  would  be  to  our  interest 
not  to  have  too  much  legislation. 

If  I  am  not  trespassing  too  much  on  the  time  of  you  gentlemen,  I 
will  cite  a  little  circumstance  to  show  about  what  I  mean.  I  am 
interested  in  the  erection  of  a  mill  that  has  just  been  completed,  and 
some  time  since  I.  was  figuring  on  the  question  of  a  smokestack.  I 
wanted  to  have  that  staoc  built  out  of  brick  that  is  burned  in  New 
Jersey,  and  that  is  several  hundred  miles  away.  It  is  a  long  way  to 
ship  freight  from  New  Jersey  to  North  Carolina.  A  quotation  was 
made  me  by  the  stack  builder,  whose  office  is  in  New  York,  and  I 
remarked  to  him, "  That  price  is  prohibitive ;  I  can  not  pay  that  price 
for  that  stack."  He  said,  "  That  is  the  best  I  can  do ;  but  if  you  will 
tell  me  what  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  that  stack,  in  competition  with 
home-burned  brick,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  with  the  railroad 
people."  He  wanted  to  know  how  soon  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  give  me  a  reply,  and  I  said, "  I  want  to  know  within  ten  days." 
He  said,  "All  riffht;  1  will  take  it  up  with  the  railroad  people."  His 
quotation  included  the  delivery  of  the  brick  and  the  erection  of  the 
^ck  at  my  plant.  It  would  require  something  like  about  50  carloads 
of  brick  to  build  that  stack.  Within  a  week  he  had  his  price  revised, 
and  gave  me  a  satisfactory  quotation  and  took  my  contract  for  the 
stack.  Of  course  he  had  to  get  a  special  rate  from  the  railroad 
people,  because  there  is  no  regular  tariff  on  brick  from  New  Jersey 
to  North  Carolina.  If  you  were  to  have  a  question  of  that  kind  go 
before  a  Government  tribunal  and  have  Government  officials  pass  on 
it,  I  do  not  believe  that  that  stack  builder  could  have  gotten  that 
quotation  from  the  railroad  company  in  ten  montiis,  to  say  nothing 
of  ten  days. 

Senator  DoLLn^ER.  But  there  is  nothing  in  any  proposed  legislation 
that  would  interfere  with  tiiat  at  all,  except  upon  somebody's  making 
complaint  about  itt 

Mr.  Conk.  Mv  understanding  of  this  bill  is  that  the  question  of 
rates  would  be  largely  a  question  to  be  passed  on  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission* 
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Senator  Dolliver.  Not  at  alL  So  far  as  you  have  gone,  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  make  no  change,  and  the  question  would  never  be 
heard  of  by  this  Commission  except  upon  somebody's  complaint,  after 
the  whole  thing  was  over, 

Mr.  Cone.  My  understanding  of  what  is'  proposed  in  this  bill  is 
tiiat  the  question  of  rate  making  would  be  one  that  would  be  fixed 
by  the  Government  tribunal. 
*  Senator  Dollivbr.  No.    You  are  in  error  in  regard  to  that, 

Mr.  Cone.  I  may  be  under  a  misapprehension. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  would  be,  in  case  of  a  complaint. 

Mr.  Cone.  Yes. 

Senator  Ejban.  If  a  man  in  North  Carolina  did  not  get  the  contract 
he  might  complain. 

Mr.  Cone.  I  imagine  so.  The  North  Carolina  man  who  bums 
brick  within  40  miles  of  me  might  make  a  complaint.  I  was  not 
thinking  of  that,  but  about  the  various  questions  that  would  come  up 
when  my  stack  builder  would  so  to  get  a  rate,  to  see  what  he  would  be 
confronted  with.  That  was  me  pomt  Probably  I  did  not  make  it 
dear. 

It  is  a  very  much  more  important  question  with  us  to  have  prompt 
deliveries — ^to  be  able  to  deliver  our  goods  promptly — ^than  it  is  about 
the  question  of  rates.  We  are  shipping  a  great  many  coods  from 
some  of  our  mills  into  New  England  points — right  to  the  doors  of 
the  New  England  manufacturers.  So  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
what  the  rate  shall  be,  or  how  much  it  shall  be  from  one  point  to  the 
other. 

I  may  state  that  under  this  new  ruling,  or  the  way  that  they  propose 
to  fix  the  law,  the  New  England  manufacturer  would  complain  and 
say,  "  Here !  These  fellows  down  South  are  ruining  us  and  getting 
our  business.  Why,  you  have  got  to  raise  their  rat^.  You  are  not 
charging  them  enough.  You  nave  got  to  raise  their  rates."  We 
have  a  rate  now  that  enables  us  to  ship  goods,  as  I  say,  to  New 
England  points.  AVe  ship  goods  to  Boston,  and  Portland,  Me.  If 
we  were  prevented  from  that,  it  would  be  a  hardship,  because  we 
have  not  consumers  enough  in  the  South  to  take  our  products.  Since 
I  became  interested  in  cotton  manufacturing — and  1  consider  myself 
a  fairly  young  man  yet — I  have  seen  the  business  grow  from  a  pro- 
duction of  four  or  five  thousand  bales  to  over  2,000,000  bales  of 
cotton  right  with  our  own  spindles,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  any- 
thing, gentlemen,  to  make  it  stop.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  the 
present  situation  is  interfered  with  in  the  least  we  might  be  placed 
in  an  unpleasant  and  an  embarrassing  position  regarding  that.  The 
railroad  people  have  always  appeared  to  be  reasonably  fair.  Of 
course  we  hear  some  cause  of  complaint  in  our  neighborhood — ^little 
discrepancies  that  do  not  amount  to  anything — ^but,  on  the  whole,  the 
railroad  companies  appear  to  us  to  be  trying  to.  build  up  our  section 
of  the  country,  and  tney  are  giving  us  rates  that  we  can  exist  under 
and  treating  us  fairly  well. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  your  exports  are  made  principally 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  Cone.  Principally  from  New  York,  Hiough  some  of  our  exports 
go  to  the  western  coast. 
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The  Chairman.  To  the  western  coast  t 

Mr.  CoNB.  Yes. 

The  Chairmak.  What  is  your  nearest  port? 

Mr.  CoNB.  You -mean  the  nearest  seaport? 

The  Chairmak.  Yes;  what  is  the  nearest  port  to  your  mill! 

Mr.  Cone.  Either  Charleston  or  Savannah. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  ship  from  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Norfolk,  or  Baltimore  t 

Mr.  Cone.  There  are  no  regular  lines  at  those  ports.  We  send 
goods  to  New  York  that  go  to  South  American  ports.  For  instance, 
some  of  them  go  to  Para,  some  of  them  go  up  the  Amazon  River,  and 
some  of  them  go  to  Cuba — comparatively  few  to  Cuba — ^but  to  Haiti, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  some  to  Snanghai.  We  ship  quite  a  good  many 
goods  that  go  to  Cuba.  The  reason  why  those  goods  go  principally 
to  New  Yort  and  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  is  on  account  of  the 
ocean  lines  having  iwular  shipping  points  there. 

The  Chairman.  Tu>u  can  get  vessels  there.  That  is  the  reason,  is 
it? 

Mr.  Cone.  Principally;  yes,  sir.  You  could  not  get  a  regular 
steamer  from  either  of  those  southern  ports.  Occasionally  a  tramp 
steamer  comes  in  there,  of  course,  but  the  regular  transportation 
lines  do  not  run  to  those  places. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  shipper,  then,  you  are  satisfied  with  the  rail- 
road rates.    They  are  not  too  high  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  On  the  whole,  yes,  sir;  we  are  satisfied. 

Senator  Doixiver.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  in  North  Caro- 
lina of  the  fact  that  the  cotton  rate  from  Memphis  and  the  surround- 
ing cotton  territory  is  less  to  Boston  than  it  is  to  North  Carolina 
points? 

Mr.  Cone.  I  have  heard  some  comj)laint  of  that  kind;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  We  have  heard  it 

Mr.  Cone.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  some  complaint  of  that  kind. 
I  have  heard  that  complaint,  and  I  know  that  the  rate  from  Memphis 
is  lower.  We  buy  a  ffreat  deal  of  cotton  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi', 
and  now  and  then  in  Memphis.  The  rate  from  Memphis  to  our  place 
is,  I  think,  about  the  same  that  it  is  to  New  England.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  any  more.  I  am  sure  it  is  no  less,  and  I  think  it  is  about,  the 
same.  I  have  had  those  rates  at  home  and  have  gone  into  that.  I 
have  been  to  our  transportation  people  time  and  again  on  questions 
of  that  kind,  and  they  nave  done  everything  that  they  possibly  could 
for  me. 

Senator  Doluver.  How  did  they  explain  that? 

Mr.  Cone.  They  usually  explained  that,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that 
Memphis  is  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  they  have  got  competing 
rates  to  meet  Cotton  is  shipped  frequently  from  Memphis  down  to 
New  Orleans  for  practically  almost  nothing.  The  river  rate  is  very 
cheap,  as  you  gentlemen  here  are  aware,  and  they  have  got  to  make  a 
rate  out  of  Memphis  in  competition  with  other  rates,  either  to  St. 
Louis  or  to  New  Orleans  or  some  other  point,  and  for  that  reason 
they  have  to  make  a  low  rate  out  of  Memphis. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  to  have  the  railroads  make  the 
rates! 
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Mr.  CoNB.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  rather  deal  with  the  railroads  than 
to  deal  with  a  Government  tribunal. 

Senator  Nbwlandb.  When  you  want  to  arrange  a  rate,  where  do 
you  go? 

Mr.  Cone.  We  generally  take  that  up  with  our  local  traffic  agent; 
that  is,  the  division  freight  agent,  to  give  his  correct  title. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Located  where? 

Mr.  Cone.  Formerly  he  was  located  in  Raleigh.  Recently  he  has 
been  located  in  our  town,  Greensboro,  on  account  of  its  being  a  more 
central  location.  Formerly  he  was  located  in  Raleigh,  75  miles  east 
of  us. 

Senator  Nbwij^nds.  Take  the  rates  that  prevail  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  region  aroimd  there.    Are  they  generally  adjusted  in  any  one 

Slace?     Is  there  a  center  there  where  these  tramc  managers  of  these 
ifferent  roads  are  located  and  where  they  adjust  these  rates? 
Mr.  Cone.  No,  sir;  we  are  on  a  local  Ime — ^the  Southern — and  they 
have  a  local  traffic  manager  there,  and  so  we  do  not  deal  with  any 
other  road.    That  is  the  only  road  we  can  deal  with. 

The  committee  thereupon  went  into  executive  session,  after  which  it 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  May  10,  1905. 

The  committee  ordered  the  following  paper  inserted  at  the  dose 
of  this  day's  record : 

[Senate  Document  No.  188.     Fifty-eighth  Congress,  third  session.] 
STOCKHOLDERS    IN    CERTAIN    RAILWAYS   ON    RECORD    JUNE    30,    1904. 

The  President  pro  tempore  presented  the  following  letter  from  the  Interstate 
CJommerce  Commission  transmitting,  in  resi)onse  to  the  Senate  resolution  of 
January  24,  1905,  a  statement  showing  for  each  railway  reporting  to  the  Com- 
mission the  number  of  stockholders  on  record  June  30, 1901 : 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  February  24, 1905. 
To  the  Senate: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
statement  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  dated  January  24,  1905, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  directed  to  transmit  to  the 
Senate  a  statement  showing  for  encb  railway  reporting  to  the  Commission  the  number  of 
stoclcholders  of  record  on  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

The  records  on  file  In  this  office  do  not  give  the  numl)er  of  stockholders  on 
June  30,  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  rer)ort  Is  rendered, 
but  the  number  at  the  date  of  the  last  election  of  directors  prior  to  June  80. 
and  the  statement  herewith  submitted  Is  compiled  from  the  records  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Commission. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  number  of  stockholders  reported  by 
the  carriers  in  their  annual  reiwrts  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was 
327,851.  It  can  not,  however,  be  said  that  this  figure  accurately  represents  the 
number  of  individuals  interested  In  railway  securities.  The  records  in  this 
ofiice  do  not  contain  a  list  of  the  stockholders  in  each  company,  and  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  same  Individual  is  an  Investor  In  the  stock  of  more  than  one  com- 
pany the  above  figure  includes  duplications. 

A  considerable  amount  of  railway  stock  is  at  present  In  the  hands  of  trustees. 
In  subh  cases  the  number  of  beneficiaries,  as  far  as  ascertained,  rather  than  the 
number  of  trustees,  is  accepted  as  representing  the  number  of  indlYldual 
investors. 

The  Commission  ventures  to  state  that  it  has  not  heretofore  made  public  this 
class  of  information.  The  propriety  of  its  publication  at  the  present  time  is 
gubmitted-^o  the  discretion  of  the  Senate, 

Very  respectfully*  Martin  A.  Knafp,  Ohatrmatt. 
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Number  of  railway  stockholders. 


Name  of  company. 


Abbotflford  and  Northeastern  R.  R  ... 

Aberdeen  and  Rockflsh  R.  R 

Addij«>n  and  Susquehanna  R.  R 

Ahnapc-eand  Western  Rwy 

Akron  and  Barberton  Belt  R.  R 

Alabama  and  Vicksburg  Rwy 

Alabama  Great  Southern  R.  R 

Alameda  and  San  Joaquin  R.  R 

Albany  and  Hudson  R.  R 

Albany  and  Northern  Rwy 

Albany  and  Susquehanna  R.  R 

Albany  and  Vermont  R.  R 

Albia  and  Centerville  Rwy 

AlooluR.  R 

Allegheny  and  South  Side  Rwy 

Allegheny  and  Western  Rwy 

Allegheny  Valley  Rwy 

Alleniown  R.  R 

Allentown  Terminal  R.  R 

A me«  and  College  Rwy 

Amsterdam,  Chuctanunda and  North- 
ern R.  R 

Angelina  and  Neches  River  R.  R 

Ann  Arbor  R,  R 

Arcadia  and  Betsey  River  Rwy 

Areata  and  Mad  River  R.  R 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Rwy 

Arkansas  and  Louisiana  Rwy 

Arkansas  Central  R.  R 

Arkansas  Midland  R.  R 

Arkansas  Southern  R.  R 

Arkansas  Southwestern  Rwy ^... 

Arkansas  Western  Rwy 

Aroostook  River  R.  R 

Ashland  Coal  and  Iron  Rwy 

Astoria  and  Columbia  River  R.  R  .... 

Atchison  and  Eastern  Bridge  Co 

Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rwy.. 

Athens  Belt  Line  R.  R 

Atlantaand  Birmingham  Air  Line  Rwy 
Atlanta  and  Charlotte  Air  Line  Rwy .. 

Atlantaand  West  Point  R.  R 

Atlanta  Belt  Line  Company 

Atlanta,  KnoxvilleandNorthernRwy 

Atlantic  and  Birmingham  Rwy 

Atlantic  and  Danville  Rwy 

Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  R.  R 

Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  R.  R 

AtlanUc  aty  R.  R 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R 

Attleborough  Branch  R.  R 

Augusta  and  Summerville  R.  R 

Augusta  Belt  Rwy 

Aagu*ta  Southern  R.  R 

AugUHta  Terminal  Rwy 

Avon.  Oeneseo  and  Mount  Morris  R.  R 
Bachroan  Valley  R.  R.  of  Maryland . . . 

Bald  Eagle  Valley  R.  R , 

Baltimore  and  Annapolis  Short  Line 

Baltimore  and  Cumberland  Valley 
R.R 

Baltimore  and  Cumberland  Valley 
R.  R.  Extension 

Baltimore  and  Cumberland  Valley 
Rwy 

Baltimore  and  Harrisbur?  Rwy , 

Baltimore  and  HarrisburgRwy.,  East- 
em  Extension , 

Baltimore  and  Harrisburg  Rwy.,  West- 
em  Extension 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R 

Baltimore  and  Sparrows  Point  R.  R . . . 

Baltimore,  Chesapeake  aud  Atlantic 
Rwy 

Bangor  and  Aroostook  R.  R 

Bangor  and  Portland  Rwy 

BareRoek  R.R 


Number 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
lastelec- 
tlbn  of 
directors. 


6 

8 

13 

15 

10 

25 

12 

6 

202 

9 

646 

72 

8 

8 

6 

98 

840 

109 

12 

84 

9 

7 

890 

7 

5 

10 

7 

10 

11 

11 

10 

10 

15 

8 

8 

14 

17,823 

4 

7 

806 

267 

2 

9 

57 

83 

592 

1.661 

87 

883 

6 

5 

5 

16 

6 

41 

40 

122 


8 
142 


7,132 

8 

127 
13 

8 
9 


Name  of  company. 


fiarre  R.  R 

Barre Branch  R.R 

Bath  and  Hammondsport  R.  R 

Battle  Creek  and  SturglsRwy 

Bay  City  and  Battle  Creek  Rwy 

Bayfield  Transfer  Rwy 

Beaumont  Wharf  and  Terminal  Co. . . . 

Beaver  and  Ellwood  R.  R 

Beaver  Dam  R.  R 

Beaver  Meadow,  Tresckow  and  New 

Boston  R.  R 

Bedford  and  Bridgeport  Rwy 

Bedford  and  HollldaysburK  R.  R 

Bedford  Belt  Rwy 

Beech  Creek  R.  R... 

Beech  Creek  Extension  R.  R 

Belfast  and  Moosebead  Lake  R.  R 

Bellefonte  Central  R.  R 

Bellingham  Bay  and  British  Columbia 

R.  R. 

Belt  Rwy.  of  Chattanooga 

Belt  Rwy.  of  Chicago 

Belvldere  Delaware  R.  R 

Bennettsvllle  and  Cheraw  R.  R 

Berkshire  R.R 

Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  R.  R 

Big  Falls  Rwy 

Big  Level  and  Kinzua  R.  R 

Big  Stone  Gap  and  Powells  Valley  Rwy. 

Birmingham  and  Atlantic  R.  R 

Birmingham  Southern  R.  R 

Blaney  and  Southern  Rwy 

Bloom  Run  R.  R : 

Bloomsburg  and  Sullivan  R.  R 

Blue  Island  R.  R 

Bine  Ridge  Rwy 

Boise,  Nampa  and  Owyhee  Rwy 

Boston  and  Albany  R.  R 

Boston  and  Lowell  R.  R 

Boston  and  Maine  R.  R 

Boston  and  New  York  Air  Line  R.  R... 

Boston  and  Providence  R.  R 

Boyne  City  and  Southeastern  R.  R 

Bradford  and  Western  Pennsylvania 

R.R 

Bradsbaw  Mountain  R.  R 

Bridgton  and  Saco  River  R.  R 

Brinkley.  Helena  and  Indian  Bay  R.  R. 

Brownstone  and  Middlelown  R.  R 

Bucksportand  Elk  River  R.R 

Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  R.  R 

Buffalo,  Attica  and  Arcade  R.  R 

Buffalo,  Bradford  and  Kane  R.  R 

Buffalo  Creek  R.R 

Buffalo  Erie  Basin  R.R 

Buffalo,    Rochester    and    Pittsburgh 

Rwy .' 

Burasideand  Cumberland  River  Rwy. 

Butte,  Anaconda  and  Pacific  Rwy 

Bristol  R.  R 

Cadiz  R.R 

Cairo  R.  R 

California  Northwestern  Rwy 

Calumet  Western  Rwy 

Cambria  and  Clearfield  Rwy 

Camden  and  Burlington  County  R.  R.. 

Cammal  and  Black  Forest  Rwy 

Canada  Southern  Bridge  Co 

Canastota  Northern  R.R 

Cane  Belt  R.  R 

Canton,  Aberdeen  and  Nashville  R.  R. 

Cape  Fear  and  Northern  Rwy 

Carolina  and  Northwestern  Rwy 

I  Carolina  and  Western  R.  R 

Carolina  Northern  R.  R 

Carrabelle,  Tallahassee  and  Georgia 

R.R 

Carrollton  Short  Line  Rwy 


Ntimber 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 


21 
6 
7 
9 
9 
6 

10 
7 


9 
11 
18 
9 
151 
12 
127 
182 

16 
4 

10 

14 

4 

281 

10 

5 

12 

286 

14 

7 

4 

8 

185 

6 

6 

7 

8,417 

2.168 

7,402 

601 

1,654 

7 

7 
10 
83 
5 
9 
5 
181 
10 
7 
9 
14 

188 
4 

7 
11 
100 
42 

8 

18 

17 

185 

8 
14 
U 

9 
13 

8 
49 

1 
39 

•J7 
11 
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Number  of  railway  stockholders — Continued. 


Name  of  company. 


Number 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 


Carson  and  Colorado  Rwy 

Carthage  R.  R 

Carthage  and  Adirondack  Rwy 

Carthage,   Watertown    and    Sackets 

Harbor  R.  R 

Cascades  R.  R 

Cassville  and  Western  Rwv 

Catasauqua  and  Fogelsville  R.  R 

CatawIssaR.  R 

Catskill  and  Tannersville  Rwy 

Catskill  Mountain  Rwy 

Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  R.  R , 

Central  Branch  Kwy 

Central  Indiana  Rwy 

Centsal  New  England  Rwy 

Central  of  Oeorna  Rwy  . . . ." 

Central  Pacific  Rwy 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey 

Central  R.  R.  of  Pennsylvania 

Central  R.  R.  of  South  Carolina 

Central  Vermont  Rwy 

Charleston  and  Western  Carolina  Rwy, 

Charleston  Terminal  Co 

Chartiers  Rwy , 

Chateaugar  and  Lake  Placid  Rwy  ... 

Chatham  R.  R , 

Chattahoochee  and  Gulf  R.  R 

Chattahoochee  Valley  Rwy , 

Chattanooga  Southern  R.  R 

Chesapeake  and  Nashville  Rwy 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rwy 

Chesapeake  and  Western  R.  R 

Chesapeake  Transit  Co 

Chesapeake  Western  Rwy 

Chester  R.  R 

Chester  and  Beckett  R.  R 

Chester  and  Delaware  River  R.  R 

Chester  Creek  R.  R 

Chester,  Perryvilleand  Ste.  Genevieve 

Rwy 

Chesterfield  and  Lancaster  R.  R 

Chestnut  Hill  R.  R 

Chicago  and  Alton  Rwy 

Chicago  and  Ea.stem  Illinois  R.  R 

Chicago  and  Erie  R,  R 

Chicago  and  Illinois  Southern  R.  R  ... 

Chicago  and  Lake  Superior  Rwy 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rwy  

Chicago  and  State  Line  R.  R 

Chicago  and  Western  Indiana  R.  R. . . , 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R, 
Chicago    Cincinnati   and    Louisville 

R.R 

Chicago,  Detroit  and  Canada  Grand 

Trunk  Junction  R.  R 

Chicago  Great  Western  Rwy 

Chicago  Heights  Terminal  Trajisfer 

R.R 

Chicago,  Indiana  and  Kastem  Rwy . . . 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  LouisTille 

Rwy 

Chicago  Junction  Rwy 

Chicago,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern  Rwy. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rwy. 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis  Rwy.  of 

Illinois 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  El  Paso  Rwv. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Gulf  Rwy*. . 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rwy. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans 

R.  R 

Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 

Omaha  Rwy 

Chicago  Short  Line  Rwy 

Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  R.  R 

Chicago  Union  Transfer  Rwy 

Chicago,  West  Pullman  and  Southern 

Rwy 


15 
33 
14 

84 

4 

5 

37 

887 

18 

37 

118 

8 

15 

298 

16 

16 

727 

12 

81 

631 

11 

5 

250 

2 

131 

41 

10 

12 

1 

1,478 

202 

44 

9 

107 

16 

12 

100 


10 

56 

2,039 

399 

13 

5 

6 

4,109 

10 

11 

442 

14 

19 
5,949 


321 

10 
7 
5,832  ' 

238 

8 

11 

612 


Name  of  company. 


Number 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 


Chippewa  River  and  Northern  Rwy. . . 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  R.  R. . . . 

Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley 
R.R. .'. 

Cincinnati  and  Westwood  R.R 

Cincinnati,  Findlay  and  Port  Wasme 
Rwy 

Cincinnati,  Georgetown  and  Ports- 
mouth R.R 

Cincinnati,    Hamilton    and    Dayton 

CIncinnati\'indianapolis  and  Westiera 

Rwy 

Cincinnati,  Lebanon  and   Northern 

Rwy 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas 

Pacific  Rwy 

Cincinnati  Northern 'K.)k\.,... '.,'...... 

Cincinnati,  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne 

R.R 

Cincinnati,  Saginaw  and  Mackinaw 

R.R 

Cincinnati  Southern  Rwy 

Clarendon  and  Pittsford  R.R 

Clearfield  and  Mahoning  Rwy 

Clearfield  Southern  R.  R 

Cleveland  and  Mahoning  Valley  Rwy. 

Cleveland  and  Marietta  Rwy 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  R.  R 

Cleveland,  Akron  and  Columbus  Rwy. 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St. 

Louis  Rwy 

Cleveland,  Lorain  and  Wheeling  Rwy. 
Cleveland  Terminal  and  Valley  R.  R.. 

Coal  and  Coke  Rwy 

Coal  and  Iron  Rwy 

Coal  Belt  Rwy 

Colebrookdale  R.  R 

Colfax  Northern  R.  R 

Collins  and  Reidsville  R.  R 

Colorado  and  Southern  Rwy 

Colorado  and  Wyoming  Rwy 

Colorado  Midland  Rwy 

Colorado  Springs  and  Cripple  Creek 

District  Rwy 

Columbia  and  Palouse  R.  R 

Columbia  and  Port  Deposit  Rwy 

Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  R.  R t 

Columbia  and  Red  Mountain  Rwy I 

Columbia,  Newberry  and  Laurens  R.  R. 

Columbia  Southern  Rwy 

Columbus  and  Xenia  R.  R ' 

Colusa  and  Lake  R.  R 

Concord  and  Montreal  R.  R 

Concord  and  Portsmouth  R.  R , 

Connectieut  and  Passumpsic    Rivers 

R.R 

Connecticut  River  R.  R 

Connecting  Rwy 

Connecting  Terminal  R.  R 

Conway  Seashore  R.R 

Cooperstown  and  Charlotte  Valley  R.  R  i 

Copper  Range  R.R 

Cornwall  R.  R 

Cornwall  and  Lebanon  R.  R 

Corvallis  and  Eastern  R.  R 

Couderspoil  and  Port  Allegany  R.  R  .. 

Crookeil  Creek  R.  R.  and  Coal  Co 

Crystal  River  R.  R 

Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R  .. 

Cumberland  Valley  R.  R 

Cuml>erland  Valley  and  Martlnsburg 

R.R 

Cumberland  Valley  and  Waynesboro 

R.R 

Cur\ven8vllle  and  Bower  R.  R 

Dallas,  Cleburne    and  Southwestern 

Rwy 
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Nuind>er  of  railway  ttoekholders — Ck>ntinued. 


Name  of  company. 


DtnbarTand  Norwalk  R.  R 

Dansvilie  and  Monnt  Morris  R.  R 

DanvenR.  R 

Danville  and  Western  Rwy 

Dardanelle  and  Riinellville  R.  R 

Davenport,  Rock  Island  and  North- 
western Rwv  > 

Dayton  and  Michigan  R.  R 

Dayton  and  Union  R.  R , 

Dayton  and  Western  R.  R 

Dayton,  Lebanon  and  Cincinnati  R.  R. 

Delaware  R.R 

Delaware  and  Bound  Brook  R.  R 

Delaware  and  HudK>n  Co 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
R.R 

Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
K.  n. 

Delaware  River  R.  R.  and  Bridge  Co. . . 

Delaware,  Snagoehanna  and  Schnyl- 
kiUR.1l  .77/. 

Delaware  Valley  Rwy 

Denison  and  Pacific  Bnborban  Rwy . . . 

Deoison,  Bonham  and  New  Orleans 
R.R7. 

DeoTer  and  Rio  Grande  R.  R 

Denver.  Enid  and  Oolf  R.  R , 

Denver,  Lakewood  and  Golden  R.  R  . . 

Deqneen  and  Eastern  R.  R , 

Des  Moines  and  Fort  Dodge  R.  R , 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  Falls  and  Northern 
Rwy 

Des  Moines  Union  Rwy , 

Da  Moines  Western  Rwy 

Detroit  and  Bay  aty  R  R 

Detroit  and  Charlevoix  R.  R 

Detroit  and  Chicago  R.  R 

Detroit  and  Mackinac  Rwy 

Detroit  and  Toledo  Shore  Line  R.  R. . . 

Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee 

Detroit,'  HiiisdaJe  and  'southwestern 

R.R 

Detroit,  Monroe  and  Toledo  R.  R 

Detroit  Southern  R.  R 

Detroit,  Toledo  and  Milwaukee  R.  R. 

DexterandNewpoTtR.R 

Dexter  and  PIscataq  uis  R.  R 

Dilkbuif  and  Mechanicsbnrg  R.  R. . . 

Dooora  Southern  R.  R 

Dnmmond  and  Southwestern  Rwy ... 

DrTPorkR.R 

Doboaueand  Sioux  City  R.  R 

Dohith  and  Iron  Range  R.R 

Dnhith  and  Northern  Minnesota  Rwy 
DolQth,  Miaabe  and  Northern  Rwy. . 
Dohith,  South   Shore  and   Atlantic 

DnlutoTtain'inal  Rwy '.  y.  !!*.!!!!'.!!!'.! ! 

DnlQth.  Watertown  and  Pacific  Rwy., 

Dunkirk.  Allegheny  Valley  and  Pitts- 
burg R.  R 

Dnrbam  and  Charlotte  R.  R 

Datcbesi  County  R.  R 

BaafierUnRwy 

East  Broad  Top  R.  R.  and  Coal  Co 

Ea^  Carolina  Rwy 

East  Louisiana  R,  R 

BMtMahanoyB,R •. 

East  Pennsylvania  R.  R 

East  St  Louis  Connecting  Rwy 

East  Tennessee  and  Western  North 
tarolinaR.R 

East  Trenton  R.R - 

eastern  Kentucky  Rwy 

EMtem  Rwy.  of  Minnesota 

wem  Texas  R.  R 

BastOQ  and  Northern  R.  R 


Number 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 


44S 
19 

296 
15 

587 

168 
3,819 

1,675 

868 
12 

7 
10 
12 

11 
2,910 
8 
20 
12 
189 

7 
12 
8 

6 
7 

11 
183 

11 


15 
18 
8 
85 
87 
189 
5 
8 
6 
80 
19 
6 
9 

630 
6 
6 

23 

5 
12 

6 
95 

7 

24 

57 

811 

9 

48 
7 

72 
6 
8 

11 


Name  of  company. 


El  Dorado  and  Bastrop  Rwy 

£1  Paso  and  Southwestern  R.R 

El  Paso  and  Southwestern  R.  R.  of 

Texas 

El  Paso  Southern  Rwy 

Elgin.  Joliet  and  Eastern  Rwy 

Elk  and  Highland  R.R 

Elkton  and  Guthrie  R.  R 

Elkton  and  Mlddletown  R.  R.  of  Cecil 

County 

Ellen ville  and  Kingston  R.  R 

Ellwood  Connecting  R.  R 

Elmira  and  Lake  Ontario  R.  R 

Elmira  and  Williamsport  R.  R 

Elmira.  Cortland  and  Northern  R.  R . . 

Emporium  and  Rich  Valley  R.  R 

Englewood  Connecting  Rwy 

^^R.  R 

Erie  and  Central  New  York  R.  R 

JSrie  and  Pittsburgh  R.  R 

Escanaba  and  Lake  Superior  R.  R 

Etna  and  Montrose  R.  R , 

Eureka  and  Palisade  Rwy 

European  and  North  America  Rwy 

Evansvllle  and  Indianapolis  R.  R 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  R.  R 

Evansvllle  Belt  Rwv 

Fairchild  and  Nortneastem  Rwy 

Fall  Brook  Rwy 

Farm  ville  and  Powhatan  R.  R 

FitchburgR.  R 

Fitzgerald,  Ocmulgee  and  Red  Blufl 

Rwy 

Florida  East  Coast  Rw  y 

Florida  West  Shore  Rwy 

Fonda,  Johnstown  and  Gloversville 

R  R 
Fort  Smith 'and  Western  R.  R  ...',,'.  *. '.  *. 

Fort  Wayne  and  Jackson  R.  R 

Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Rwy 

Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Terminal  Rwy. 

Fort  Worth  and  Rio  Grande  Rwy 

Frankfort  and  Cincinnati  Rw/ 

Franklin  and  Abbeville  Rwy 

Franklin  and  Megantic  Rwy 

Franklin  and  Tilton  R.R 

Freehold  and  Jamesburg  Agricultural 

Pulton  Chain  Rwy 

Fulton  County  Narrow  Gauge  Rwy — 

Gainesville  and  Gulf  Rwy 

Gainesville,  Jefferson  and  Southern 

R.R 

Galesburg  and  Great  Eastern  R.  R 

Galveston,  HarriHbi^rg  and  San  An- 
tonio Rwy 

Galveston,  Houston  and  Henderson 
R.  R.  of  1882 

Galveston,  Houstonand  Northern  Rwy. 

Genesee  and  Wyoming  R.  R 

Georges  Creek  and  Cmnberland  R.  R.. 

Georges  Valley  R.  R 

Georgetown  and  Western  R.  R 

Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama  Rwy . . . 

Geoigia  Midland  Rwy 

Georgia  Northern  Rwy 

Geoigla  R.  R.  and  Banking  Co 

Georgia  Southern  and  Florida  Rwy  . . . 

Gettysburg  and  Harrinburg  Rwy 

Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern  Rwy. 

Glasgow  Rw  y 

Glenfleld  and  Western  R.  R 

Glenn  Springs  R.  R 

Goshen  and  Deckertown  Rwy 

Gouvemeurand  Oswegatchie  R.  R.... 

Grafton  and  Upton  R.R 

Grand  Canyon  Rwy 

Grand  Rapids  and  indl&na  Rwy 


Number 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 


12 
10 


12 

9 

177 

10 

15 

7 

15 

822 

10 

11 

7 

4,800 

14 

244 

8 

7 

31 

408 

8 

266 

9 

9 

18 

48 

6.099 

16 
6 
10 

186 

11 

455 

412 
10 
14 
8 
6 
8 
2 

90 
18 


16 


16 

11 

11 

21 

10 

102 

10 

19 

12 

5 

1,088 

289 

198 

I'' 

9 

8 

7 

69 

14 

17 

66 

201 
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Number  of  Taihoa§  itoeihdldtfrt    ContinqedL 


Name  of  company. 


Grand  River  Valley  R.  R 

Grand  Trunk  Junction  Rwy 

Grand  Trunk  Western  Rwy 

Great  Northern  Rwy 

Green  Bay  and  Western  R.  R 

Greene  R.  R 

Greenwich  and  Johnson ville  Rwy 

GreigsviUe  and  Pearl  Creek  R.  R 

Gulf  and  Chicago  Rwy 

Gulf  and  Ship  Island  R.  R 

Gulf,  Beaumont  and  Kansas  City  Rwy. 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Rwy. 

Gulf,  Western  Texas  and  Pacific  Rwy . 

Hampton  and  Branch  ville  R.  R 

Hannibal  Union  Depot  Co 

Hanover  and  Newport  R.  R 

Hard  wick  and  Woodbuiy  R.  R 

Harlem  River  and  Port  Chester  R.  R . . 
Harrisburg,  Portsmouth,  Mount  Joy 

and  Lancaster  R.  R 

Hartford  and  Connecticut  Western  R.R. 

Hartwell  Rwy 

Hawthorne,  Nebagamon  and  Superior 

Rwy 

Hazelhurst  and  Southeastern  Rwy 

Heame  and  Brazos  Valley  R.  R 

Henderson  Bridge  Co 

Herrin  Rwy 

Hocking  Valley  Rwy 

Holly  River  and  Addison  Rwy 

Holyoke  and  Westfleld  R.  R 

Home  Avenue  R.  R 

Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Wilmington  R.  R . 
Hooverhurst  and  Southwestern  R.  R . . 

Houlton  Branch  R.  R 

Houston  and  Shreveport  R.  R 

Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.  R , 

Houston  East  and  West  Texas  Rwy  . . . 

Hunters  Run  and  Slate  Belt  R.  R 

Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  Mountain 

R.  R.  and  Coal  Co 

Iberia  and  Vermilion  R.  R 

Idaho  Northern  Rwy 

Illinois  and  Indiana  R.  R 

Illinois  Central  R.  R 

Illinois  Northern  Rwy 

Illinois  Southern  Rwy 

Illinois  Terminal  R.  R , 

Ilwaco  Rwy.  and  Navigation  Co , 

Independence  and  Monmouth  Rwy... 

Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa  R.  R 

Indiana  Northern  Rwy 

Indiana  Stone  R.  R 

Indianapolis  and  Vincennes  R.  R 

Indianapolis  Belt  R.  R 

Indianapolis  Union  Rwy 

International  and  Great  Northern  R.  R. 

International  Rwy.  of  Maine 

Interstate  R.  R 

lolaand  Northern  R.R 

Iowa  and  St.  Louis  Rwy 

Iowa  Central  Rwy 

Iowa  Central  and  Western  Rwy 

Iron  ton  R.  R 

Ivorydale  and  Mill  Creek  Valley  Rwy, 
Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw  R.R... 

Jacksonville  and  St.  Louis  Rwy 

Jacksonville  and  Southwestern  R.  R. . , 

Jacksonville  Terminal  Co , 

Jamestown  and  Fran  klin  R.  K 

Jamestown,   Chautauqua  and    Lake 

Erie  Rwy , 

Johnsonburg  R.  R , 

Johnstown  and  Stony  Creek  R.  R 

Joliet  and  Chicago  R.  R 

Jolict  and  Northern  Indiana  R.  R 

Junction  R.R. (of  Philadelphia) 

Kalamazoo  and  South  Haven  R.  R  . . . , 


Number 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 


69 

8 

10 

888 

152 

21 

9 

9 

10 

11 

16 

14 

11 

6 

6 

IS 

130 

14 

287 
661 

6 

4 

5 
10 

9 

6 
1.603 

7 
14 
89 
44 

7 
22 
11 
16 
19 

8 

1,072 
6 
7 
6 
9,123 
5 

82 
6 
6 
9 

24 
6 

10 

14 

251 

8 

18 

13 
6 
8 
8 
717 

34 
9 
6 

64 
5 
4 
6 

43 

76 
15 
7 

181 
16 
12 

196 


Name  of  company. 


ofstoek- 
holdere 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 


Kalamazoo  and  White  Pigeon  R.  R. . . . 
Kalamazoo,  Allegan  and  Grand  Rap- 
Ids  R.R 

Kanawha  and  Michigan  Rwy 

Kane  and  Elk  R.R 

Kankakee  and  Seneca  Rwy 

Kanona  and  Prattsbuigh  Rwy 

Kanopolis  and  Kansas  Central  Rwy... 

Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Rwy 

Kansas  and  Colorado  Pacific  Rwy 

Kansas  City  and  Southwestern  Rwy 

(of  Kansas) 

Kansas  City  and  Southwestern  Rwy 

of  Missouri 

Kansas  Ci ty  Bel t  Rwy 

Kansas  City,  Clinton  and  Springfield 

Rwy 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis 

Rwy 

Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birming- 
ham R.  R 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Rwy  . 
Kan.sasCity,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  R.R. 

Kansas  City  Southern  Rwy 

Kansas  Southwestern  Rwy 

Kansas  Southwestern  Rwy 

Keeseville,  Ausable  Chasm  and  Lake 

ChamplainR.  R 

Kennebec  Central  R.  R 

Kennebunk  and  Kennebunkport  R.  R. 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  Bridge  and 

R.R.CO 

Kentwood  and  Eastern  R.  R 

Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  Rwy 

Keokuk  and  Hamilton  Bridge  Co 

Ketner  and  Kay  Fork  Rwy 

Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  and  Western 

R.R 

Kinkora  and  New  Lisbon  R.  R 

Kinzuaand  Tiona  R.  R 

KInzua  Hemlock  R.  R 

Kinzua  Valley  R.  R 

Kishacoquillas  Valley  R.  R 

Klamath  Lake  R.R..-. 

Kootenai  Valley  Rwy 

Kushequa  R.  R 

La  Salle  and  Bureau  County  R.  R 

Lackawanna  and  Montrose  R.  R 

Lafayette  R.  R 

Lake  Champlain  and  Moriah  R.  R 

Lake  Erie  and  Western  R.  R 

Lake   Erie,   Alliance  and   Wheeling 

R.R 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 

Rwy 

Lake  Superior  and  Lshpeming  Rwy  . . . 
Lake  Superior  Terminal  and  Transfer 

Rwy 

Lake  Tahoe  Rwy.  and  Transportation 

Co 

Lake  Terminal  R.  R 

Lakeside  and  Marblehead  R.  R 

Lancaster  and  Chester  Rwy 

Lancaster  and  Quarry  ville  R.  R 

Lancaster,  Oxford  and  Southern  R.  R  . 

Lawndale  Rwy.  and  Industrial  Co 

Leavenworth  and  Topeka  Rwy 

Leavenworth,   Kansas   and   Western 

Rwy 

Leavenworth    Terminal   Rwy.   and 

Bridge  Co 

Leetonia  Rwy 

I.^highand  Hudson  River  Rwy 

Lehigh  and  Lackawanna  R.  R 

Lehigh  and  New  England  R.  R 

Lehigh  and  New  York  R.R 

Lehigh  and  Pavilion  R.  R 

Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  R.  R 
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1933 


Number  of  railway  stockholders — Continued. 


Name  of  company. 


Lehigh  Valley  R.R 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R,  of  New  Jersey . . . 

Lehigh  Valley  Rwy 

Leror  and  Caney  valley  Air  Line  R.  R. 

Lewisburg  and  Tyrone  R.R 

Lewiston  and  Aubom  Rwy 

Lexington  and  Eastern  Rwy 

Lexington  Terminal  R,  R 

Ucking  River  R.  R 

Ugonier  Valley  R.  R 

UmeRock  R.R 

Utcbfleld  and  Madison  Rwy 

Utile  Kanawha  R.R 

Little  Miami  R.  R 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Rwy 

Little  Rock  and  Hot  Springs  Western 
R.R 

Little  Rock  Junction  Rwv 

Little  Schuylkill  Navigatfon,  R.  R.  and 
Coal  Co 

LiTonia and  Lake Conejow R.R 

Logansport  and  Toledo  Rwy 

Long  Island  R.  R 

LordsbuiK  and  Hachita  R.  R 

Lonisiana  and  Arkansas  Rwy 

Louisiana  and  Northwest  R.  R 

Louisiana  Rwy.  and  Navigation  Co 

Louisiana  Western  R.  R 

Louisville  and  Atlantic  R.R 

Louisville  and  Jeffersonviile  Bridge  Co. 

Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R 

Louisville  Bridge  Co 

Louisville,  Henderson  and  St.  Louis 
Rwy 

Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Corydon 
R  R 

Lo«ell  and  AndoverR.  R 

LoTalsock  R.  R 

L/kens  Valley  R.  R.  and  Coal  Co 

Micon  &  Birmingham  Rwy 

Mficon.  Dublin  and  iSavannah  R.  R  ... 

lfsdi9on,  Illinois  and  St,  Louis  Rwy... 

Madrid  R.R 

li&boning  Coal  R.  R 

Mahoning  State  Line  R.  R 

Mahoning  Valley  R.  R 

Mahopac  Falls  R.  R 

Maine  Central  R.R 

MaladValley  R.  R 

Manabawkin  and  Long  Beach  Trans- 
portation Co 

Manchester  and  Lawrence  R.  R 

Manchester  and  Oneida  Rwv 

Manistee  and  Grand  Rapids  R.  R 

Manistee  and  Northeastern  R.  R 

Msnistiqne  Rwy 

Manistiqne,  Marquette  and  Northern 

Manitouand  Plk^Peak  Rwy 

Marietta,  Columbus  and  Cleveland 

R.R 

Marinette.  Tomahawk  and  Western 

Rwy 

Marion  and  Rye  Valley  Rwy 

Marouette  and  Southeastern  Rwy 

Marshall,  Timpson  and  Sabine  Pass 

Rwy 

Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R 

Mason  and  Oceana  R.  R 

Mason  City  and  Fort  Dodge  R.  R 

Maaontown  and  New  Salem  R.R 

Maaillon  and  Cleveland  R.R 

MeCIoud  River  R.  R 

McKeesport  Connecting  R.  R 

Mead  Run  R.  R 

Meadville,  Conneant  Lake  and  Lines- 

TllleR.R 

Mkh^an  Air  Une  B.  R 


Number 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 


5,777 

10 

14 

14 

876 

2 

10 

8 

7 

8 

8 

65 

7 

1,064 

27 

5 
10 

946 

9 

12 

674 

6 

16 

98 

11 

6 

11 

6 

1,672 

181 

12 

14 

190 
11 

184 
7 
12 
12 
11 

149 
18 
12 
7 

779 
11 

8 
667 
265 
7 
7 
8 

5 
46 


15 
4 
11 

9 
72 
5 
8 
7 
13 
6 
8 
10 

26 
826 


Name  of  company. 


Michigan  Air  Line  Rwy 

Michigan  Central  R.  R 

Michigan  Midland  and  Canada  R.  R . . 
Middletown  and  Hununelstown R.  R. . 
Middletown,  Merlden  and  Waterbury 

R  H 
Midland  Valley  R.  R*  !!".!!!"*.!'.'.!!!!! ! 

Milford  and  Woonsocket  R.  R 

Milford,   Franklin   and    Providence 

R  R 

'  Mill'  Creek  r.r'.!'.'.'.*.".'.!'.*.!!!!!'.!!!*.".'.'. 

Mill  Creek  and  Mine  Hill  Navigation 
and  R.  R.  Co 

Millen  and  Southwestern  R.  R 

Millstone  and  New  Brunswick  R.  R... 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  R  R  . 

Mineral  Range  R.  R .• . . . 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  R.  R 

Minneapolis  Eastern  Rwy 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Rwy 

Minneapolis  Union  Rwy 

Minnesota  and  International  Rwy 

Minnesota  and  North  Wij'oonsin  R.  R . 

Minnesota  Transfer  Rwy 

Mississippi  River  and  Bonne  Terre 
Rwy 

Mississippi  River,  Hamburg  and  West- 
em  Rwy 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Rwy 

Missouri  Pacific  Rwy 

Missouri  Southern  R.  R 

Mobile  and  Birmingham  R.  R 

Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R 

Mobile,  Jackson  and  Kansa.iCity  R.  R. 

Mohawk  and  Malone  Rwy 

Monongahela  R.  R 

Monongahcla and  Washington  R.  R... 

Monongahela  Connecting  R.  R 

Monson  R.  R 

Montana  Central  Rwy 

Montgomery  and  Erie  Rwy 

Montour  R.  R 

Montpeller  and  Wells  River  R.  R 

Montreal  and  Atlantic  Rwy 

Montrose  Rwy 

Morenci  Southern  Rwy 

Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  R.  R... 

Morgantown  and  Kingwood  R.  R 

Morris  and  E-ssex  R.  R 

Morris  and  Essex  Extension  R.  R 

Moscow,  Camden  and  San  Augustine 
Rwy 

Moshassuck  Valley  R.  R 

Mount  Airy  and  Eastern  Rwy 

Mount  Carbon  and  I^ort  Carbon  R.  R.. 

Mount  Gilead  Short  Line  Rwy , 

Mount  Holly,  Lumberton  and  Med- 
fordRR 

Mount  Hope  Mineral  R.  R 

Mount  Jewett,  Kinzua  and  Riterville 
R.R 

Mount  Penn  Gravity  R.  R 

Muncieand  Western  R.  R 

Munising  Rwy 

Muscatine  North  and  South  R.R 

Muskegon,  Grand  Rapids  and  Indi- 
ana R.R 

Narragansett  Pier  R.  R 

Nashua  and  Lowell  R.R 

Nashua,  Acton  and  Boston  R.R 

Nashville  and  Decatur  R.  R , 

Nashville  and  Sparks  R.  R , 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis 
Rwy 

Natchez  and  Southern  Rwy 

Natchez.  Columbia  and  Mobile  R.  R  .. 

National  aty  and  Otay  Rwy 


Number 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 


7 

506 

20 

14 

9 
9 
83 

20 
4 

107 
3 
76 
1,974 
20 
550 
10 

313 
6 

10 
8 

10 


8 

1.509 

1,861 

7 

95 

798 

220 

14 

14 

12 

19 

18 

6 

116 

6 

27 

9 

252 

10 

7 

7 

2,450 

34 

10 
5 

1 


62 
9 

14 
135 
14 
14 
20 

8 
44 

406 
140 
345 
23 

454 
8 
9 
7 
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Number  of  railway  stockholderg — Continued. 


Nune  of  company. 


National  Docks  R wy 

Naugatuck  R.  R 

NesquehoDing  Valley  R.  R 

Nevada-Oalifomia-Oregon  Rwy 

Nevada  Central  R.  R , 

Nevada  County  Narrow  Gauge  R.  R... 

New  Boston  R.  R 

New  Castle  and  Beaver  Valley  R.  R. . . 

New  England  R.  R 

New  Haven  and  Derby  R.  R , 

New  Haven  and  Dunbar  R.  R 

New  Haven  and  Northampton  Co 

New  Jersey  and  New  York  R.  R 

New  Jersey  Junction  R.  R 

New  Jersey  Terminal  R.  R 

New  London  Northern  R.  R 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona  R.  R 

New  Orange  Four  Junction  R.  R 

New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  R.  R  .. 
New  Orleans  and  Northwestern  R.  R. . 
New  Orleans,  Natalbany  and  Nat^hes 

Rwv 

New  Orleans  Terminal  Co 


New  River,  Holston  and  Western  R.  R. 

New  York  and  Canada  R.  R 

New  York  and  Greenwood  Lake  Rwy . 

New  York  and  Harlem  R.  R 

New  York  and  Long  Branch  R.  R 

New  York  and  Ottawa  R.  R 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R 

New  York  and  Putnam  R.  R 

New  York  and  Rockaway  Beach  Rwy. 

New  York  Bay  R.  R 

New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan 

Beach  Rwy 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 

R.R 

New  York  Central  Niagara  River  R.  R. 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  R.  R. 
New  York,  Lackawanna  and  Western 

Rwy 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 

R.R 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Rwy. 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk 

R«  R.. ....••... ............. .......... 

New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western 

New  York,  Texas  and  Mexican  Rwy .. 

Newark  and  Bloomfleld  R.  R 

Newburgh  and  South  Shore  Rwy 

Newburgh,  Dutchess  and  Connecticut 
R,R 

Newburyport  R.  R 

Newport  and  Richford  R.  R 

Newport  and  Wickford  R.  R 

Newton  and  Northwestern  R.  R 

Niagara  Falls  Branch  R.  R 

Niagara  Junction  Rwy 

Nittany  Valley  R.  R 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  Belt  Line 
R.R 

Norfolk  and  Southern  R.  R 

Norfolk  and  Western  Rwy 

Norristown  and  Maine  Line  Connect- 
ing R.R 

Norristown  Junction  R.  R 

North  Brookfleld  R.  R 

North  Carolina  R.  R 

North  Pennsylvania  R.  R 

North  Shore  K.  R 

Northampton  and  Hertford  R.  R 

Northeast  Pennsylvania  R.  R 

Northern  R.  R 

Northern  Alabama  Rwy 

Northern  Central  Rwy 

Northern  Central  Michigan  R.  R 

Northern  Liberties  Rwy 


Number 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 


12 

461 

697 

11 

22 

61 

20 

10 

52 

23 

5 

1 

11 

16 

10 

879 

6 

7 

47 

10 

7 
8 
9 
21 
24 
809 
14 
9 
60 
14 
62 
8 

-     165 

11,782 

14 

618 

1,070 

10,842 
2,487 

87 

100 
13 
26 


162 
289 
6 
81 
62 
14 
2 
16 

8 

89 

2,911 

10 

12 

41 

410 

1,100 

88 

4 

280 

2,068 

16 

1.199 

12 

11 


Name  of  company. 


Northern  Ohio  Rwy 

Northern  Pacific  Rwy 

Northern  Pacific  Terminal  Co.  of  Ore- 
gon  

Northern  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey 

Northwestern  Coal  Rwy 

Northwestern  R.  R.  of  South  Carolina 

Norway  Branch  R.  R 

Norwich  and  Worcester  R.  R 

Norwood  and  St  Lawrence  R.  R 

Newport  and  Cincinnati  Bridge  Co... 

Oberiin  and  La  Grange  Rwy 

Ogden  Mine  R.  R 

Ohio  and  Little  Kanawha  R.  R 

Ohio  Connecting  Rwy , 

Old  Colony  R.  R 

Omaha  Bridge  and  Terminal  Rwy 

Ontario,  Carbondale  and  Scranton 
Rwy 

Orange  and  Northwestern  R.  R , 

Orange  County  R.  R 

Oregon  and  California  R.  R 

Oregon  R.  R.  and  Navigation  Co 

Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R 

Oshkosh Transportation  Co...! 

Oswego  and  Rome  R.  R 

Oswego  and  Syracuse  R.  R 

Pacific  and  Idaho  Northern  Rwy , 

Pacific  Coast  Co 

Pacific  Coast  Rwy 

Pacific  Rwy.  in  Nebraska 

Paducah  Union  Depot  Co 

Paragould  and  Memphis  Rwy 


Paragould  Southeastern  Rwy. 

~  >ula  Street  Rwy.  and  Power  Co, 


Passaic  and  Delaware  R.  R 

Passaic  and  Delaware  Extension  R.  R. 

Paterson  and  Hudson  River  R.  R 

Pateraon  and  Ramapo  R.  R 

Pawnee  R.  R , 

Pecksport  Connecting  Rwy , 

Pecos  and  Northern  Texas  Rwy , 

Pecos  River  R.  R 

Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Rwy  .. 

Pemberton  and  Hightstown  R.  R 

Pemigewaaset  Valley  R.  R 

Pennsylvania  Co 

Pennsylvania  R.R 

Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Canal 

and  R.  R.  Co , 

Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley  R.  R 

Peoria  and  Eastern  Rwy 

Peoria  and  Pekin  Terminal  Rwy 

Peoria  and  Pekin  Union  Rwy 

Peoria.  Decatur  and  Mattoon  R.  R 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R i 

Perkiomen  R.  R 

Perth  Amboy  and  Woodbridge  R.  R... 

Peru  and  Detroit  Rwy 

Peterborough  R.  R 

Phil^elphla  and  Baltimore  Central 

Philadelphia  and  Beacli  Haven  r'r!! 

Philadelphia  and  Chester  Valley  R.  R. 

Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County 
R.R 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R 

Philadelphia  and  Frankford  R.  R 

Philadelphia  and  Long  Branch  R.  R .. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rwy 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Terminal 
R  R 

PhliadeVphia  and  Trenton  R.R  ".'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton R.R 

Philadelphia  Belt  Line  R.  R 

Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Norris- 
town R.R  


Number 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 


12 

9 

6 

•  6 

60 

968 

16 

8 

6 

98 

170 

10 

6,8n 

7 

17 

7 

24 

28 

26 

19 

8 

45 

877 

15 

958 

10 

8 

9 

9 

9 

17 

19 

10 

101 

77 

6 

16 

9 

18 

18 

10 

194 

21 

44,175 

20 

228 

361 

60 

19 

6 

1.984 

16 

11 

17 

325 

II 

8 

34 

114 

268 

8 

18 

U 

12 
288 

81 

17 

1,085 
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REGULATION    OF   RAILWAY   RATES. 


1985 


Number  of  railway  slockholderB — Continued. 


Name  of  company. 


Philadelphia,  Harrisbor?  and   Pitto- 

barKR.R 14 

Philaaelphia,  Newtown  and  New  York 

R.R 157 

Phillips  and  Rangeley  R.  R 34 

Phoenix  and  Eastern  R.  R 7 

PickensR.  R 6 

Pickering  Valley  R.  R 186 

Piedmont  and  Cumberland  Rwy 12 

Pine  Bloff  and  Western  R.  R 6 

Pine  Bluff  Arkansas  River  Rwy 5 

Pine  Creek  Rwy 19 

Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  River  R.  R .  10 

Pittsburgh  and  Eastern  R.  R 10 

Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  R.  R 89 

Pittsburgh  and  Moon  Run  R.  R 7 

Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  Valley  Rwy 11 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  and  McKees 

RocksR.R 7 

Pittsburgh.  Chartiers    and   Youghio- 

gheny  Rwy 13 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 

SLLouisRwy 650 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 

Rwy 2,642 

Pittsburgh,  Lisbon  and  Western  R.  R. .  20 
Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  and  Youghio- 

gheny  R.  R 296 

Pittsburgh,  Ohio  Valley  and  Cincin- 
nati R.  R i8 

Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  and  Northern 

R.R 89 

Pituburgh,  Virginia  and  Charleston 

Rwy : 27 

Pittsburgh,  Wheeling  and  Kentucky 

R.R 74 

Pittsburgh,   Youngstown    and    Ash- 

UbulaR.R 261 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  R.  R 113 

Plymouth  R.  R 9 

Plymouth  and  Middleboro  R.  R 24 

Pomeroy  and  Newark  R.  R 11 

Pontiac.  Oxford  and  Northern  R.  R . . .  12 
Port  Arthur,  Dulnthand  Western  Rwy. 

(ofMinnesoto) 8 

Port  Huron  Southern  R.  R 6 

Port  Jervis,  Monticello  and  Summit- 

yil1eR.R 16 

Port  Reading  R.  R 16 

Port  Townsend  Southern  R.  R 8 

Portland  and  Ogdensbuig  Rwy 228 

Portland  and  Rumford  Falls  Rwy 64 

Portsmouth  and  Tygart  Valley  R.  R. . .  6 

PotamacR.R 11 

Potomac,  Fredericksburg  and   Pied- 
mont R.R  146 

Potomac  Valley  R.  R 8 

PoQghkeepsie  and  Eastern  Rwy 9 

Preacott  and  Eastern  R.  R 8 

Preacott  and  Northwestern  R.  R 6 

Providence  and  Springfield  R.  R 36 

Providence  and  Worcester  R.  R 909 

Providence,  Warren  and  Bristol  R.  R. .  70 
Providence,  Webster  and  Springfield 

^  ^ ' ^  ^  ^77. 7 

Poeblo "and  State  Line  r'.  R* .* .' '.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.  8 

liney,  Carrollton  and  St  Louis  Rwy .  1 

dncy,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  R.  R .  10 

Ueigh  and  Cape  Fear  Rwy 7 

Raleigh  and  Western  Rwy 8 

Baqnette  Lake  Rwy 13 

Railtan  River  R.  R 14 

Ravengwood,  Spencer  and  Glenville 

Rwy 23 

Readbg  and  Columbia  R.  R 281 

Reading BeltR.  R 13 

Reading,  Marietta  and  Hanover  R.  R .  10 

Red  Rfrer.  Texas  and  Southern  Rwy. .  9 

8.  Doc  243, 59-1— vol  3 12 


Number 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 


Name  of  company. 


Number 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 


Red  River  Valley  R.  R 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  R.  R 

Republic  and  Kettle  River  Rwy. 

ReynoldHville  and  Falls  Creek  R.  R... 

Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  R.  R., 
in  Massachusetts ,. 

Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  R.  R. 
of  Rhode  Island 

Richmond  and  Mecklenburg  R.  R 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Poto- 
mac R.R 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Poto- 
mac and  Richmond  and  Petersburg 
R.  R.  Connection  Co 

Ridgway  and  Clearfield  R.  R 

Rio  Grande  R.  R 

Rio  Grande  R.  R.  (of  Texas) 

Rio  Grande  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R 

Rio  Grande  Gunnison  Rwy 

Rio  Grande  Junction  Rwy 

Rio  Grande  Southern  R.  R 

Roaring  Creek  and  Belington  R.  R .... 

Rochester  and  Genesee  Valley  R.  R  ... 

Rockdale  R.  R 

Rockport,  Langdon  and  Northern  Rwy. 

RockvilleR.  R. 

Rocky  Hill  R.  R.  and  Transportation 
Co 

Rogers  R.  R 

Rome  and  Clinton  R.R 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg 
R.R 

Rooks  County  R.  R 

Rosslyn  Connecting  R.R 

Roswell  R.  R 

Rumford  Falls  and  Rangeley  Lakes 
R.R 

Rupert  and  Bloomsburg  R.  R 

Rutland  R.  R 

Rutland  and  Whitehall  R.  R 

St.  Anthony  R.R 

St.  Clair,  Madison  and  St.  Louis  Belt 
R.R 

St.  Clair  Terminal  R.  R 

St  Clair  Tunnel  Co 

St.  Johns  River  Terminal  Co 

St.  Johnsbury  and  Lake  Champlain 
R.R 

St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Rwv 

St.  Joseph,  South  Bend  and  Southern 
R.R 

St.  Joseph  Terminal  R.  R 

St.  Joseph  Union  Depot  Co 

St.  Lawrence  and  Adirondack  Rwy ... 

St.  Louis  and  Cairo  R.  R 

St.  Louis  and  Hannibal  Rwy 

St.  Louis  and  North  Arkansas  R.  It ... . 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R 

St.  Louis,  Belleville  and  Sonthem  Rwy. 

St.  Louis  Bridge  Co 

St.  Louis,  El  Reno  and  Western  Rwy., 

St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  and  South- 
ern Rwy 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Colorado 
R.R 

St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  Southeastern 
R.R 

St.  Louis  Merchants'  Bridge  Co 

St.  Louis  Merchants'  Bridge  Terminal 
Rwy 

St.  Louis,  Oak  Hill  and  Carondelet 
Rwy 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Rwy 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Rwy.  of  Texas 

St.  Louis  Transfer  Rwy 

St.  Louis,  Troy  and  Eastern  R.  R 

St.  Louis,  Vandalla  and  Terre  Haute 
BR 


0 

887 

6 

14 


4 

186 


111 


54 
12 

8 
85 
10 

5 
26 
60 

6 

51 

15 

113 

6 

42 

9 

188 

1.094 
9 
7 

7 

26 

11 

1,056 

90 

9 

6 
8 
9 

7 

487 
9 

54 
10 
15 
12 
12 
14 
90 
1,521 
6 
884 
10 

38 

18 

10 
10 

108 

6 
763 
11 
6 
8 

160 
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1936 


REGULATION   OF   RAILWAY   RATES. 


Number  of  railway  stockholderg — Continaed. 


Name  of  company. 

Number 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 

Name  of  company. 

Number 
of  stock- 
holden 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 

St.  Louis,  Watklns  and  Gulf  R wy 

St.  Paul  Eastern  Grand  Trunk  Rwy . . . . 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Monitoba 

K'f^                                           

7 
19 

68 
9 
8 
6 
97 
10 

•18 

5 

19 

5 

12 

6 
8 
12 
122 
13 
13 
16 

77 
6 
7 

29 

12 

55 

154 

10 

16 

6 

8 

8 

13 

26 

75 

6 

10 

7 

9 

11 

.    6 

60 

223 

18 

10 

66 

10 

6 

10 

20 

9 

14 

9,672 

15 

87 

6 

10 

2,424 

171 

14 

199 

967 

25 

20 

5 

51 

114 

19 

18 

flHIImrtrA  Air  TAntk  Rwv 

0 

Stockbridge  and  Pittstfeld  R.  R 

Ston V  Brook  R.  R 

216 
285 

Stony  Creek  R  R 

222 

BL  Paul  Union  DepoVco 

Salem,  Falls  City  and  Western  Rwy . . . . 
Salmon  River  R.  R 

Sturgis,  Goshen  and  St.  Louis  R.  R 

Suffolk  and  Carolina  Rwy 

10 
41 

8 

San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  Rwy... 
Sfi.n  Antnnin  and  Gulf  R   R 

SuTlivan  County  R.  R 

8 

Suncook  Vallev  R.  R 

210 

San  Diego,  Cuyamaca  and  Eastern 
Rwy                

Sunset  R.  R 

7 

Susquehanna  and  Buffalo  R.  R 

Susquehanna  and  New  York  R.  R 

Susquehanna,   Bloomsburg  and  Ber- 
wick R.  R 

11 

San  Diego,  Pacific  Beach  and  La  Jolla 
Rwy .               

14 

San  ^ncisco  and  North  Pacific  Rwy. 
San  Francisco  and  Northwestern  Rwy. 
San  Pedro,  Loe  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake 

R  R                   , 

7 

Sussex  R.  R      

46 

Suwannee  and  San  Pedro  R.  R 

4 
6 

San  Pete  Valley  Rwy 

Syracuse  and  Baldwuwville  Rwy 

Syracuse,  Binghamton  and  New  York 

R.  R 

21 

Sandy  River  R.  R 

Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Rwy  .. 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady  R.  R 

Bault  Ste  Marie  Bridsre  Co 

89 

Syracuse,  Geneva  and  Coming  Rwy .. 
Tabor  and  Northern  Rwy 

28 

43 

Schuylkill  and  Lehlgn  R.  R 

Tallassee  and  Montgomery  Rwy 

Tallullah  Falls  Rwy 

8 

Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.... 

Schuylkill    Valley    Navigation     and 

R  R.  Co         

11 

Tamaqua,  Hazel  ton  and  Northern  R  R. 
Tennessee  Central  R.  R 

18 
18 

Scottdale  Connecting  R.  R 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St  Louis. 
Terminal  Rwy.  of  Buffalo 

31 

Sebasticook  and  Moosehead  R.  R 

12 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Rwy 

Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  R.  R 

Terre  Haute  and  Logansport  Rwy 

Terre  Haute  and  Peoria  R.  R 

22S 

Shamokin,  Sunbury  and   Lewisburg 

R.  R 

S 

9e 

Shamokin  Valley  and  PottsvlIIe  R.  R. 
Sharon  Rwy 

Texas  and  New  Orleans  R.  R 

K 

Texas  and  Pacific  Rwy 

m 

Sharon  and  Ceres  R.  R 

Texas  Central  R.  R 

u 

Sharpsville  R.  R 

161 

Sbemeld  and  Tionesta  Rwv    

Texas  Mexican  Rwy....- 

i 

Rierra  Rwv  of  Cftlifomi& 

Texas  Midland  R.  R 

t 

Sierra  Valleys  Rwy 

Texas,  Sabine  Valley  and  North  west- 
em  Rwy *. 

silver  Lake  Rwy 

1( 

Silverton  R  R     

Texas  Southern  Rwy 

1( 

Silverton,  Gladstone  and   Northerly 

R.  R 

Ticonderoea  R. R 

3^ 

Tionesta  Valley  Rwy 

u 

Silverton  Northern  R.  R 

Tionesta  Valley  and  Hickory  Rwy  — 
Tipton  R.R 

« 

Skaneateles  R.  R 

1] 

Blackwater  ConnectiuiF  R.  R 

Tivoli  Hollow  R.  R 

1( 

Slate  Run  R.  R 

Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  Rwy 

K 

Smethport  R.  R 

Toledo,  Canada  Southern  ana  Detroit 
Rwy 

Snake  Kiver  Valley  R.  R 

1^ 

Somerset  Rwy 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western  Rwy 

Toledo  Rwy.  and  Terminal  Co 

1i 

South  and  North  Alabama  R.  R 

4k 

South  and  Western  Rwy 

Toledo,  Saginaw  and  Muskegon  Rwy.. 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Western  R.  R. . . . 
Toledo  Southeastern  Rwy 

\ 

South  Buffalo  Rwy 

\{ 

South  Carolina  I^iciflc  Rwy 

South  Chester  R.  R 

Toledo,  Walhonding  Valley  and  Ohio 

R.R 

South  Chicago  R.  R .     

u 

South  Chicago  and  Southern  R.  R 

South  Georgia  Rwy 

Toluca,  Marquette  and  Northem  R.  R. 
Tony  and  Northeastern  Rwy 

■ 

South  Manchester  R.  R 

Transylvania  R.  R 

1 

South  Pacific  Coast  Rwy 

Traverse  City  R.  R 

fi 

Southern  Rwy 

Trenton  Delaware  Bridge  Co 

Southern  Rwv.,  Carolina  Division. . . . 

Tresckow  R.  R 

Southern  Calffornia  Rwy 

Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley  Rwy 

Trinity  Valley  Southern  K.  R 

Southern  Indiana  Rwy 

Southern  Kansas  Rwy.  of  Texas 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

Troy  and  Bc>n1ngtoTi  R,  R^.  ^--^ 

& 

Troy  and  Greenbush  R.  R 

9 

Southern  Pacific  R.  R  . 

Trov  Union R.R 

1 

Southern  Pennsylvania  Rwy. and  Min- 
ing Co 

Tuckerton  R.  R 

14 

Tunnel  R.  R.  of  St  Louis 

14 

Southwest  Pennsylvania  Rwv 

Tuscarora  Valley  R.  R 

Southwestern  R.  R.  (of  Georgia) 

Spokane  Falls  and  Northern  Rwy 

Spuyten  Duyvil  and  Port  Morris  R.  R. 

Stanley.  Merrill  and  Phillips  Rwy 

State  Line  and  Sullivan  R.  R . 

Tuskesree  R.R          

Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  R 

2 

Ultima  Thule,  Arkadelphia  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rwy 

Unadilla  Vallev  Rwv 

Staten  Island  Rwy 

Union  R.  R.  of  Baltimore 

Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Rwy 

Sterling  Mountain  Rwy 

Union  R.R  fof  New  York^ 

1 

Union  R.  R  (of  Pennsylvania) 

Stewarwown  R,  R 

Union  and  Glenn  Springs  R.  R • 

Digitized  by 
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BEGULATION    OF   BAILWAY  BATES. 


1937 


Number  of  railway  dockholderg — Continned. 


Name  of  company. 


Number 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 


Union  Freight  R.  R 

Union  Pacific  R.  R 

Union  Point  and  White  Plains  R.  R. 

Union  Transportation  Co 

United  New  Jersey  R.  R.  and  Canal  Co. 

United  States  and  Canada  R.  R 

United  Verde  and  Pacific  Rwy 

Upper  Coos  R.  R 

Ureina  and  North  Fork  Rwy 

Uticaand  Black  River  R.  R 

Utioi,  Chenango    and   Susquehanna 

Valley  Rwy 

Utica,  Clinton  and  Binghamton  R.  R . . 

Valdosta  Southern  Rwy 

Valley  R.  R.  (of  New  York) 

Valley  R.  R.  (of  Virginia) 

Valley  Connecting  R.  R 

Velasco,  Brazos  and  Northern  Rwy I 

Vennont  and  Massachusetts  R.  R 

Vermont  Valley  R.  R 

Vicksburg,    Shreveport    and    Pacific 

Rwy 

VIncentown  Branch  R.  R 

Virginia  and  Southwestern  Rwy 

Virginia  and  Truckee  R.  R 

Vininia-Carollna  Rwy 

WaS«shR.R 

Wabash,  Chester  and  Western  R.  R. . . . 
Walla  Walla  and  Columbia  River  R.  R. 

WallkiU  Valley  R.  R 

Ware  River  R.  R 

WanenR.R 

Warren  and    Condcana  Pacific  Rwy. 

estimated) 

Warrenton  R.  B 

Washington  aad  Columbia  River  Rwy. 

Washington  and  Franklin  Rwy 

Wadiington  and  Great  Northern  Rwy . 

Waehington  County  Rwy 

Wiahington,  Potomac  and  Chesapeake 

WasUngton Run  R.  R.V. '. '. '. '.'.'.. '. '.'.'.. '. * \ 

Washington  Southern  Rwy , 

Watauga  R.R , 

Wankegan  and  Mississippi  Valley  Rwy. 
Waynesburg  and  Washington  R.  R . . . , 
WeatherfoM.  Mineral  Wells  and  North- 

vestemRwy , 

Wellington  and  Powellsville  R.  R , 

Wellston  and  Jackson  Belt  Rwy , 

Wellsville^Coudersportand  Pine  Creek 

R.R.... 

West  Jersey  and  Seashore  R.  R 

We8tShoreR.R 


3 

14,266 

75 

78 

8,685 

13 

5 

54 

9 

377 

1,042 

220 

5 

91 

80 

7 

10 

1,818 

52 

16 

23 

56 

10 

8 

1,974 

14 

6 

14 

152 

431 

10 
16 
10 
11 

4 
2 

9 
17 

1 
5 
8 

74 

14 
9 
8 

18 

842 

14 


Name  of  company. 


West  Side  Belt  R.  R 

West  Stockbridge  R.  R 

West  Virginia  and  Southern  R.  R 

West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburg 

Rwy 

Westerman  Coal  and  Iron  R.  R 

Western  Maryland  R.  R 

Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

Rwy 

Western  Rwy.  of  Alabama 

Wharton  Valley  Rwy 

Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  R.  R 

Wheeling  Terminal  Rwy 

White  and  Black  River  Valley  R.  R ... 

White  River  R.  R 

Wichita  Falls  Rwy 

Wichita  Valley  Rwy 

Wilkes  Barre  and  Kastem  R.  R 

Wilkes  Barre  and  Harveys  Lake  R.R.. 

Wilkes  Barre  and  Hazelton  Rwy 

Wilkes  Barre  and  Scranton  Rwy 

WilliamsVaneyR.R 

Williamsport  and  North  Branch  R.  R.. 
Williamsville,  Green  villeand  St.  Louis 

Rwy 

Willmar  and  Sioux  Falls  Rwy 

Wilmington  and  Northern  R.  R 

Wilmington  Rwy.  Bridge  Co 

Wilton  R.R 

Wind  Gap  and  Delaware  R.  R 

Winif rede  R.R 

Winona  Bridge  Rwy 

Winston  and  Bone  Valley  R.  R , 

Wisconsin  and  Michigan  Rwy 

Wisconsin  Central  Rwy 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Pacific  R.  R 

Wisconsin  Western  R.  R 

Wood  River  Branch  R.  R 

Woodstock  Rwy 

Woonsocket  and  Pascoag  R.  R 

Worcester,  Nashua  and  Rochester  R.R 

WrightsvilleandTenniUeR.  R 

Wyoming  and  Missouri  River  R.  R  . . . 

Wyoming  Western  R.  R 

Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R 

Yellowstone  Park  Rwy 

York,  Hanover  and  Frederick  R.R... 

York  Harbor  and  Beach  R.R 

Youghiogheny  and  Wick  Haven  R.  R. 

YrekaR.  R 

Zanesville  and  Western  Rwy 

Zanesville Terminal  R.R 


Number 
of  stock- 
holders 
at  date  of 
last  elec- 
tion of 
directors. 


18 
6 
5 

16 


Total. 


128 

129 

2 

14 

1,004 

7 

10 

7 

7 

34 

13 

12 

10 

9 

260 

98 

9 

6 
22 

8 
280 
11 
82 
12 

6 
40 
11 

6 

8 
39 
44 

6 
796 
63 

4 

7 
14 

3 

12 

888 

5 
126 

7 


327,851 


Wednesday,  May  10,  1905. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  The  chairman  and  Senators  CuUom,  Kean,  Foraker, 
Clapp,  and  Newlands. 

The  following  papers  were  ordered  by  the  committee  to  be  placed 
in  the  record : 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  System, 

Office  of  Assistant  to  President, 

Chicago,  May  5,  1905. 
Mr.  Victor  Morawetz, 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Ncic  York  City. 
My  Dear  Mb.  Morawetz  :  Your  letter  ot  April  21  was  duly  received.     I  have 
not  seen  Mr.  Cowan's  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on   Interstate 
Commerce,  and  am  not,  ther^Jo^r^  in  posUton  to  five  inlQrmation  for  direct  evi- 
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dence  on  the  rates  which  he  may  have  specifically  referred  to,  but  I  do  not 
think  anything  has  transpired  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  in  the  matter 
of  cattle  rates  from  the  Southwest  to  points  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota 
which  would  warrant  his  statement,  if  he  made  It,  that  in  that  period  these 
rates  have  1:)een  almost  doubled. 

I  attach  hereto  four  statements  which  I  think  will  give  you  the  information 
relating  to  our  rates  which  you  desire,  and  from  which  you  will  see  that  while 
the  rates  now  current  are  in  many  cases  In  excess  of  those  in  eflPect  three,  four, 
and  five  years  ago,  in  no  case  has  the  increase  been  more  than  $10  per  car, 
and  in  many  cases  those  rates  are  less  than  the  rates  prevailing  in  1901  and  1902. 

Statements  A  and  B  give  our  rates  for  the  last  five  years  from  the  repre- 
sentative cattle  shipping  points  In  the  Pecos  Valley — i.  e.,  Panhandle,  Canyon 
City,  Hereford,  and  Bovina — to  points  in  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  South 
Dakota.  From  no  other  points  on  our  lines  In  the  Southwest  are  cattle  shipped 
to  these  northern  feeding  points. 

Statement  C  shows  the  rates  from  same  points  of  shipment  to  feeding  points 
on  our  own  lines  in  Kansas. 

Statement  D  shows  rates  from  points  on  our  main  lines  in  Texas  to  the 
principal  feeding  i>oints  in  Kansas,  I.  e.,  Cedarvale,  Elgin,  Caney,  and  Arkansas 
City.  You  will  note  from  the  last  statement  that  there  have  l)eeu  no  changes 
as  between  1901  and  1905  rate,  and  that  as  to  Statement  C  the  changes  in  the 
five  years  have  been  insignificant 

If  these  statements  do  not  meet  your  requirements,  and  you  will  tell   me 
exactly  what  additional  information  is  desired,  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  it 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  B.  Jan  SEN. 


Stock  cattle^  carloads,  SO-foot  car. 


From  Panhandle.  Canon  City,  Hereford,  and 
Bovina,  Tex.,  to— 


Andrews,  Nebr 

Bordeau.Nebr 

Chad  ron,  Nebr 

Clinton.Nebr 

Cody,Nebr 

Crawford,  Nebr 

Crooksion,  Nebr 

Dakota  Junction,  Nebr . 

Eli.Nebr 

Fisher,  Wvo 

Georgia,  wyo 

Gordon, Nebr 

Harrison,  Nobr 

Hay  Springs,  Nebr 

Irwin.Nebr 

Keeline,Wyo. 


1902.    1  1908.«      1903. 


$91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.60 
91.50 
91.60 
91.50 
91.50 
90.80 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.60 


Lottt  Springs,  Wyo. 
,  wyo . 


Lusk, 

May  ville;  Wyo . 

Merriman,  Nebr . 

Nenzel,  Nebr 

Nodei'anch,  "Wyo. 
Rushville^ebr . . 
Shawnee,  Wyo  ... 
Valentine,  Nebr. . 
Van  Tassel,  Wyo. 
Whitney,  Nebr... 
Ardmore.  S.  Dak  . 
Big  Muddy,  Wyo. 

Casper,  Wyo , 

Douglas,  Wyo 

Fetterman,  Wyo  . 
Glen  Rock, Wyo.. 


Inez,  Wyo . 

IiTine.Xvyo 

Strouds,Wyo... 
Wayside,  Nebr . 


90.20 
90.20 
90.20 
91.50 
91.60 
90.20 
91.50 
90. 3f) 
91.50 
90.20 
91.50 
91.50 
85.25 
86.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
88.25 
85.25 
91.50 


$96.00 
96.00 
95.00 
95.00 
95.00 
96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
95.00 
93.70 
95.00 
95.00 
95.00 
95.00 
95.00 
93.70 
1»3.70 
98.70 
93.70 
95.00 
96.00 
93.70 
95.00 
9b.  70 
95.00 
93.70 
95.00 
96.00 
88.76 
88.75 
88.75 
S8. 75 
88.75 
88.75 
88.75 
88.75 
95.00 


$90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.  ft) 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.  (X) 
95.00 
96.26 
96.25 
96.26 
95.26 
96.26 
95.25 
95.25 
96.25 
96.00 


1904. 


1906.       1801. 


$100.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.  W 
100.00 
90.00 
90.00 

100.  a) 

90.00 
90.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
90.00 
100.00 
100.00 
90.00 
100.00 
90.00 
100.00 
90.00 
95.00 
96.25 
95.25 
95.25 
96.25 
95.25 
95.25 
95.26 
96.25 
95.00 


1100.00 
I  90.00 
!  90.00 
90.00 
i  90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
100.00 
90.00 
90.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

laxoo 

100.00 
90.00 

100.00 
90.00 

100.00 
90.00 
96.00 
96.25 
96.25 
95.26 
96.26 
96.26 
95.25 
95.26 
96.25 
96.00 


$91.60 
91.60 
91.  SO 
91.60 
91.50 
91.50 
91.60 
91.50 
91.  SO 


91.50 
91.50 
91.60 
91.60 


91.60 
91.60 


91.50 
'91  ."50 


91.60 
91.50 


91.50 


a  Effective  Mar.  1, 1902. 
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1939 


B. 


Stock  eattle^  carload,  S&-foot  ear. 


From  Bovlna,  Panhandle,  Oanyon  City,  and 
Hereford,  Tex.»  to— 

190e. 

$91.60 

91.60 
91.50 
91.50 
91.60 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.i)0 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.60 
91.50 
91.50 
91.60 
91.60 

19(».a 

1906. 

190i. 

1906. 

19QL 

Alger,  Wyo... ^    ...  ...^.^  ...     ...  . 

196.00 

96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
95.00 
95.00 
96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
95.00 
96.00 
95.00 
95.00 
96.00 
95.00 
96.00 
95.00 
96.00 

$100.00/ 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

97.60 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
108.00 

97.60 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
110.00 
110.00 
110.00 
110.00 

1110. 00\ 
6100.00/ 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
97.50 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
106.00 
97.50 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
110.00 
110.00 
110.00 
110.00 

$110.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

97.60 
100.00 
100.  QO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
108.00 

97.50 
100.00 

90.00 
100.00 
110.00 
110.00 
110.00 
110.00 

$91.60 

ArradA,  Wyo 

91.60 

Block  F^ftwV 8. Dak 

91.60 

RnHinan.ft.fWik    , 

91.50 

Bfiffak>  Givp  8  Dak 

91.60 

JVirbwrn,  S.'Dak ...    .    .,     ... 

91.50 

OiUetteuWyo 

91.60 

Hermoea,  8.  Dak 

91.60 

Tiariat\  Wyf> 

91.60 

Mooreorort,  Wyo 

91.50 

<>ihir^lw,8/ba1c 

91.60 

OBMce.'W'yo 

91.60 

Piedmont,  S.  Dak 

91.60 

BapidOity,  S.Dak 

91.60 

8.  and  Q.  Ilanch,  Wyo 

Ban|HA,  Wyn              . "                                        

91.60 

RhflfidAn,  ^yo 

91.60 

ftmlthwIr-V  f^  n*k 

91.50 

Stnrsfa,  8.  t>ak 

91.60 

Tbec&ord,  Nebr 

Whitewood,  S.  Dak 

91.60 
101.60 
101.60 
101.60 
101.60 

96.00 
105.00 
105.00 
106.00 
106.00 

91.60 

Aberdeen,  Mont 

101.50 

1lali«nHiie,Mont.....  ....    .. 

101.60 

Wllingn,  lf"nt 

101.60 

P(nt  Caster,  Mont , 

101.60 

aSffective  March  1, 19QB. 


ftTo  April  in  1901 


a 

stock  cattle,  carload,  SB-foot  car. 


Prom  Panhandle,  Oanyon  City,  Hereford,  and  Bovina, 
Tex.,  to— 


1908. 


1908. 


1904. 


1906. 


19QL 


Arkansas  City,  Eans. 
Ooocordia,  Kans 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

Bgln,  Kans 

Emporia,  Kans 

ftng^wood,  Kans 

Bnreka,  Kans 

Hatchinson,  Eans 

Wichita,  Kans 


$80.60 
49.20 
(B.50 


$66.00 
49.50 
69.10 


52.80 
00.80 


68.90 
68.80 


67.80 
48.40 
49.00 


69.40 
68.90 
58.90 


$66.00 
48.50 
69.10 

68.80 

68.90 
68.80 

60.60 

60.40 
58.90 
68.90 


$06.00 

49.60 

60.10 

[58.80 

1047.50 

58.90 

68.80 

r  50.60 

1047.50 

50.40 

53.90 

68.90 


$68.80 
49.80 
69.80 

66.80 

68.00 
60.80 

60.80 

67.80 
68.40 
49.00 


aEffective  May  2, 1906.    Terminal  rate. 

D. 

Single  car  lot9. 


To  Oedarvale,  Elgin,  Oaney,  and  Arkansas  City  f  rom— 

1908. 

1908. 

1901 

1906. 

1901. 

fi*n  Aflffftlo.  Tex , 

$69.00 
68.86 
63.86 
68.86 
89.10 
67.60 

$69.00 
68.86 
68.85 
63.85 
80.10 
67.60 

$69.00 

68.85 
68.86 
89.10 
OT.60 

$69.00 
63.25 
68.85 
63.86 
80.10 
67.60 

$69.00 

iwpar^r...!://////...^/;;.:::::::::;:..:::" 

^.25 

63.26 

l^unpsflBS,  Tex           ......^                                            % 

63.25 

FortWOTth,Tex 

89.10 

V«rgan,Tex 

67.60 
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In  train  Ma,  10  oars  or  more. 


To  Caney  and  Elgin  troin— 


IMB. 


1906. 


1904. 


1905. 


Ban  An^lo,  Tex 

Talpa,  Tex , 

Brownwood,  Tex 
Lampasas,  Tex .. 
Port  Worthy  Tex 
Morgan,  Tex 


$68.25 
67.60 
67.60 
67.60 
8S.85 
61.76 


188.26 
67.60 
67.60 
67.60 
88.86 
6L75 


968.85 
67.60 
67.60 
67.60 
88.85 
6L76 


968.26 
67.60 
67.60 

m.w 

88.85 
61.76 


168.25 

^eo 

67.60 
67.60 
88.26 
61.76 


The  Chairman.  I  have  had  a  message  from  Mr.  Bacon,  in  which 
he  says  that  he  is  not  well  enough  to  so  on  with  his  testimony  to-day, 
a  fact  which  he  very  much  regrets,  but  hopes  to  be  well  enough  in 
a  day  or  two  to  be  able  to  proceed  with  his  statement  I  returned 
a  message  to  him,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  that  we  hoped  he 
would  soon  be  well  enough  to  proceed  with  his  statement,  and  that 
he  should  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

STATEMElfT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  H.  SHEyilV. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  My  name  is  Thomas  H.  Shevlin;  my  home  is  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  my  business  is  manufacturer  of  lumbOT. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Does  the  committee  want  me  to  state  the  extent  of 
my  business,  etc.? 

The  Chairman.  The  extent  of  the  business  vou  are  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  am  connected  with  and  a  large  owner  ofj  and,  I 
might  say,  have  the  policy  making  of  half  a  dozen  manufacturing  con- 
cerns engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  with  headquarters  at 
Minneapolis,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  We  shall  manufacture  this 
vear  225,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  We  ship  daily  50  carloads  of  lum- 
ber— about  15,000  cars  per  year.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  that  lumber 
is  marketed  in  the  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois;  the  balance  of  it  is  marketed  in  Nebraska  and 
Kansas. 

While  we  are  not  always  satisfied  with  the  methods  pursued  bv  the 
railroads,  and  while  we  are  constantly  fighting  them  to  ffive  us  lower 
rates,  we  think  that  we  would  be  better  served  by  dealing  directly 
with  the  traffic  managers  than  we  would  to  have  to  come  and  appeal 
to  some  tribunal  under  the  Government 

The  contention  that  we  have  at  all  times  is  in  regard  to  the  rates 
made  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  South  into  that  territory.  For 
the  distance  that  tibe  railroads  carry  this  lumber  from  the  South  and 
the  West  their  rates  are  relatively  much  lower  than  ours. 

Senator  Cullom.  From  where? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  From  the  West;  for  instance,  Seattle  has  a  40-cent 
rate  from  that  country,  say,  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa ;  we  have  a  20-cent 
rate,  and  relatively  the  distance  is  four  times  as  great  from  Seattle 
to  Sioux  City  as  it  is  from  Bermidji,  Minn.,  where  one  of  our  mills 
is  located,  to  Sioux  City.    We  iFeel  that  that  is  a  hardship. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  feel,  sometimes  at  least,  that  the  difference 
in  distance  ought  to  give  you  a  lower  rate  as  compared  with  the 
other} 
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Mr.  Sheylin.  A  distance  tariff  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  me. 
If  I  could  have  that  distance  tariff  as  a  liunberman  and  not  have  it 
applied  to  my  farmer,  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  me.  If  a 
farmer  could  continue  to  pa^  the  rates  he  has  now  to  ^t  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  deliver  a  barrel  of  flour  from  H^Hnneapolis 
to  Liverpool  cheaper  than  he  could  have  it  hauled  to  my  resioence 
in  Minneapolis — ^ii  he  could  have  that  continued,  I  would  uke  to  have 
my  distance  tariff,  and  then  I  could  put  my  lumber  up  to  $3  per 
thousand. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  would  shut  out  the  Seattle  man. 

Mr.  Shevun.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do  all  the  time, 
but  the  railroad  men  won't  let  me.  If  the  whme  coimtry  does  not 
prosper  I  can't  prosp>er.  You  can't  get  away  from  that.  If  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  do  not  have 
reasonable  rates  to  the  Gulf  and  seaboard  ^ey  can  not  buy  my  lum- 
ber. For  that  reason,  as  a  large  manufacturer  and  business  man,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  do  not  need  to  give  any  greater  power  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  than  it  has  at  the  present  time. 
The  country  is  prosperous  and  everybody  is  well  employed.  The 
railroads  are  tremendous  consumers  of  lumber,  iron,  and*  material, 
great  employers  of  labor,  and  whenever  you  cripple  them  you  cripple 
the  whole  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  Mr.  Shovlin,  from  your  remarks 
that  you  are  a  large  shipper  and  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  tmngs. 

Mr.  Shbvlin.  I  am  never  satisfied,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am  far 
nearer  satisfied  than  I  would  be  to  have  to  come  to  some  tribunal — 
the  Senate  or  Congress.  I  would  rather  go  to  a  man  that  was  an 
expert  in  these  matters  and  talk  with  him.  I  am  never  satisfied.  I 
am  all  the  time  fighting  the  railroads  for  lower  rates. 

The  Chairman.  But,  generally,  you  think  the  rates  are  sufficiently 
low? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  do  not  know  of  any  extortionate  or  excessive 
rates  in  your  State  or  in  your  community  ? 

Mr.  Shbvi^in.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  any  rebates! 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  have  had  no  rebates  since  you  passed  that  vil- 
lainous law. 

Senator  CuMiOM.  You  do  not  want  to  go  behind  that  record? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  No,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  better  without 
rebates  if  the  rates  are  reasonable.  We  did  business  ninety  days,  and 
then  we  did  not  have  anything  for  our  men  to  do.  We  are  better  off 
to  keep  the  business  gomg  along  and  ship  50  cars  a  day  the  year 
arouna  than  to  ship  2%  cars  a  day  for  a  time  and  fill  up  all  our  cus- 
tomers, and  then  spend  three  months  in  idleness. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  good  business  policy  to  leave  rate 
making  to  the  railroads,  with  power  lodged  in  the  courts  to  restrain 
the  charging  of  extortionate  or  excessive  rates? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  ThOThave  that  power  now. 

Senator  Cullom,  Where  do  you  do  business? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Our  headquarters  are  at  Minneapolis,  but  we  have 
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in  the  State  of  Minnesota  six  other  mills  on  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  lines. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  You  say  you  are  not  getting  rebates? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  am  not. 

Senator  CuUiOM.  Not  violating  the  law  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Not  in  any  way. 

Senator  Cullom.  A^Tiat  do  you  hear  among  the  people  about  what 
they  think  ought  to  be  done  by  Congress  wiui  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject?   Do  you  hear  anything? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  hear  a  great  deal  from  people  who  never  ship  lum- 
ber or  anything  else ;  they  make  a  great  contention  about  what  ought 
to  be  done  to  regulate  our  business.  But  among  the  people  who  are 
doing  business  and  who  are  shippers  I  do  not  hear  that  they  want  the 
Government  to  come  in  and  make  any  regulation  of  rates  for  the  rail- 
roads. Suppose  I  wanted  ^o  ship  lumber  to  a  new  market  and  wanted 
a  low  rate  to  get  the  thing  started,  and  suppose  I  had  to  «ome  to  some 
tribunal  of  the  Government.  I  would  get  action  in  about  two  years 
after  the  time  had  expired  that  I  needed  to  do  my  business.  I  can  ^o 
to  the  traffic  managers  of  the  railroads  and  tell  them  why  I  should 
have  that  low  rate;  they  would  probably  grant  it. 

Senator  Cxtujom.  You  do  not  suppose  anybody  is  proposing  to  pass 
a  law  requiring  you  to  come  to  a  commission  before  you  could  get  an 
arrangement  by  which  you  could  get  low  rates  in  that  way,  Mr. 
Shevlm? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  do  not  think  that;  but  suppose  I  wanted  to  get  a 
rate? 

Senator  Cullom.  Suppose  you  did  want  to  get  a  rate.  You  could 
get  from  the  railroad  whatever  rate  they  would  agree  to,  and  if  it 
turned  out  that  they  were  charging  you  too  much  you  could  then 
come  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Suppose  they  made  it  a  lower  rate  for  me  to  induce 
goods  to  go  into  the  market,  and  by  and  by  the  railroads  wanted  to 
raise  the  rate.  People  would  fight  us  with  that  rate  at  first,  even  if 
it  was  a  fair  rate.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  raised.  But 
the  railroad,  instead  of  letting  me  induce  goods  to  go  to  the  market, 
would  say,  "  We  can't  do  that.  If  we  did,  these  people  would  want 
it  made  a  permanent  rate,  and  we  could  never  raise  the  rate  again.** 
Consequently,  instead  of  broadening  my  market,  it  would  be  narrowed 
all  the  time. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  would  not  be  narrowed  by  the  Commission 
if  it  thought  you  were  being  treated  fairly, 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  don't  know  what  other  people's  exj>erience  has  been 
in  trving  to  do  business  with  the  Government,  but  mine  has  not  been 
satisfactory ;  they  are  too  slow. 

Senator  Cullom.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  have  had  more  or  less.  I  have  sold  lumber  to  the 
Government;  but  there  is  too  much  red  tape.  I  don't  want  to  sell 
any  goods  to  the  Government;  it  is  too  slow. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  do  not  love  the  Government,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Oh,  yes;  I  love  the  Government;  but  I  don't  want 
to  do  business  with  it;  it  is  too  slow.  It  is  the  best  Government  in 
the  world,  and  I  love  it 
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Senator  Cullom.  The  Gtovernment  has  always  paid  you  for  what 
it  bought  has  it  nott 

Mr.  SHEvuif .  They  have  paid  me  fine.  The  fact  is,  we  get  paid 
by  everybody ;  our  debts  dont  amount  to  anything. 

Senator  Fobakxr.  How  many  mills  have  you? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Seven,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  your  business! 

Mr.  Shxvlik.  In  feet? 

Senator  Forakbe.  In  dollars  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  You  may 
state  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  We  manufacture  this  year  225,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber, which  ffives  a  tonnage  of  15,000  cars  of  lumber  annually. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  ship  that  where? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  it  to  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois;  the  other  6  per  cent  goes  into 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Fobakxr.  You  do  not  export  anjrthing? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  have  a  product  that  is  sent  from  where? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  From  Bermidji,  Minn.,  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  that  distance? 

Mr.  She\xin.  The  distance  is  about  350  miles. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  man  who  ships  lumber  into  Iowa  from 
Seattle,  you  say,  has  a  40-cent  rate? 

Mr.  dhevun.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  man  from  Louisiana  has  a  29-cent 
rate,  with  the  result  that  I  sell  very  little  lumber  in  Sioux  City ;  they 
undersell  me. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  meet  competition  right  along? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  would  be  glad  to  have  a  change,  provided 
the  farmer  should  not  have  a  change  on  him  ? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Certainly.  I  womd  like  to  be  able  to  charge  $3  a 
thousand,  but  what  good  would  it  do  me  if  the  farmer  could  not  mar- 
ket his  grain  abroaa?  If  he  couldn't  do  that,  he  couldn't  buy  my 
lumber. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  only  asking  your  views. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Excuse  me;  I  don't  mean  to  be  impertinent. 

Scoiator  Foraker.  No;  we  are  glad  to  have  you  answer  in  your 
own  way.  Your  statement  to  the  committee  is  that  the  rates  ai*e  not 
hiffh. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  do  not  think  so.  « 

Senator  Foraker.  We  had  presented  yesterday  a  paper,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bacon,  in  which  the  statement  is  made  in 
a  petition  to  Congress  on  this  subject  That  statement  is  that  they 
want  relief  from  the  imposition  of  unreasonable  and  oppressive 
charges  for  the  performance  of  public  service  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  property.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  un- 
reasonable and  extortionate  charges  lieing  imposed  ? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  have  not.  How  any  man  who  manufactures  lum- 
ber in  the  West  can  ship  it  and  not  consider  that  he  is  getting  reason- 
able rates  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

Senator  Foraker.  Your  statement,  now,  is  that  there  is  no  com- 
plaint except  &om  people  who  do  not  do  any  ^pping.    This  paper 
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Ohio.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  association  t 

Mr.  Shevun.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  know  anjiliing  about  the  American 
Short  Horn  Breeders'  Association,  of  Chicago,  HL  ? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  This  pap>er  is  signed  by  a  great  many  people 
who  undoubtedly  do  represent  business  associations  that  are  engaged 
in  making  shipments  by  rail,  so  that  the  complaints  that  come  to  us 
do  come  from  men  who  do  business  with  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Shevi.in.  Senator,  you  understand  that  I  say  I  am  complain- 
ing and  jSghting  the  railroads  all  the  time,  but  I  donH;  want  to  jimip 
out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  I  would  rather  do  business  witli 
them  and  figlit  them  than  to  do  no  business  at  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  One  of  these  associations  is  the  National  Whole- 
sale Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  Robert  W.  Higbie,  New  York  City. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  that  association? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  1  do. 

Senator  Foraker.  Mr.  Higbie  testified  yesterday 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Higbie.  Dia  he  say  he  manu- 
factured lumber,  or  is  he  a  kind  of  secretary? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  perhaps  he  handles  it;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber just  what  his  statement  was. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  guess  you  will  find  that  he  is  one  of  the  secretaries 
who  does  the  talking  for  the  lumber. 

Senator  Foraker.  Notwithstanding  we  have  this  kind  of  paper 
presented,  your  statement  is  that  there  are  no  extortionate  and  unrea- 
sonable rates  imposed,  so  far  as  you  are  aware? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  There  are  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  in  your  business 
in  your  part  of  the  country  who  does  know  of  any? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  do  not 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understood  you  to  make  the  statement  that 
you  do  not  get  rebates? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  am  not  getting  one  dollar  in  the  way  of  rebates, 
and  have  not  for  several  years. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  your  statement? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Absolutely.  There  has  been  none  in  my  State,  so 
far  as  lumber  is  concerned,  for  if  there  had  been  any  I  think  I  would 
know  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  Has  there  been  any  trouble  in  your  State  about 
elevator  charges,  terminal  charges,  or  private  car  lines? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  In  our  business  in  the  North,  we  don't  have  private 
cars. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  have  no  trouble  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  No,  sir;  we  don't  have  any  trouble  about  getting 
cars. 

Senator  Foraker.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  abuse  that  ought  to  be 
removed,  and  to  meet  which  there  is  no  legislation  now  provided? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  can  not 

Senator  Dolliver.  Following  the  line  of  the  suggestion  made  by 
Senator  Foraker's  questions,  there  was  filed  here  yesterday  and  in- 
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duded  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bacon  a  memorial  from  what  appears 
to  be  a  Imnber  association  in  the  southwest,  called  the  Southwestern 
Lumbermen's  Association,  and  presenting  a  rather  striking  list  of 
discriminations  and  excessive  rates  or  charges  on  lumber  taken  from 
the  Southwest  to  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Chicago.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that? 

MT.SHEyuN.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way :  That  that  ground  in 
there  is  being  sought  for  the  market  by  the  South,  by  the  people  on 
the  coastp  in  Idaho,  and  by  the  people  from  the  North.  On  a  dis- 
tance-tariff basis,  it  we  send  our  product  into  that  market,  we  from 
the  North,  being  yery  much  nearer  to  that  market,  should  have  a 
much  lower  rate,  as  compared  with  the  man  in  the  South  and  the 
man  in  the  West,  than  we  have  to-day.  When  Mr.  Hill  built  his  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific  coast  he  made  an  extremely  low  rate  of  about  40 
cents  per  hundredweight  to  haul  lumber  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  over  the  desert  into  Nebraska.  That 
brought  that  lumber  into  competition  with  the  lumber  manufacturers 
in  the  South  and  the  lumber  manufactured  in  the  North,  making  it 
very  much  cheaper  to  the  consumer.  Why  ?  So  much  lumber  is  con- 
sumed. If  I  could  have  a  rate  that  woula  permit  me  to  ship  lumber 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  that  territory  I  could  get  more  for  my  lum- 
ber, and  consequently  these  rates  have  been  buut  up  largely,  not  on 
the  distance  of  the  haul,  but  to  enable  the  people  who  manufacture 
the  lumber  to  find  a  market  for  it.  At  a  greater  rate  than  40  cents 
we  could  dose  the  market  in  Seattle  and  put  them  out  of  the  way  of 
doing  business  at  a  profit  If  I  could  manufacture  lumber  in  that 
way  I  could  cause  the  business  in  Seattle  to  shut  down.  This 
southern  fellow  wants  to  come  into  Nebraska  and  Kansas  and  sell  his 
lumber,  and  he  wants  a  rate  lower  than  the  man  coming  from  the 
Pacific  coast 

We  have  competition  from  Idaho.  There  has  been^  a  great  deal  of 
development  in  Idaho  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  in  me  last  three 

?ears,  and  the  product  of  those  mills  has  been  put  upon  the  market 
t  is  coming  into  Western  Nebraska  and  Kansas  and  North  Dakota, 
and  the  eff^  is  to  drive  me  out  of  the  western  half  of  North  Dakota. 
I  used  to  have  a  sawmill  in  North  Dakota,  and  had  a  mill  at  Crooks- 
ton,  in  Minnesota,  that  manufactured  45^000,000  feet,  and  one  at  St 
Elaire  making  20,000,000  a  year,'  but  I  have  no  market  in  North 
Dakota.  Why}  Because  the  rate  made  from  Idaho  to  that  country 
is  so  low  and  their  stumpage  is  so  cheap  that  it  has  driven  me  out 
The  same  thing  has  happen^  to  the  fellow  in  the  South.  His  produc- 
tion has  become  so  great  that  he  wants  a  market  and  wants  to  drive 
the  other  fellow  out  For  that  purpose  he  wants  a  rate,  Just  as  I  do. 
I  am  all  the  time  fighting  the  railroads  and  saying,  '^  \  ou  ought  to 
give  me  such  a  rate,"  and  threatening  to  do  everything  to  them. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  In  a  State  like  Iowa,  where  the  business  of 
manufacturing  lumber  has  somewhat  declined  in  recent  years  on 
accoimt  of  the  disappearance  of  the  material  along  our  rivers,  there 
is  great  complaint  that  something  has  added  continually  to  the  price 
of  lumber,  so  that  our  farmers  are  irritated  by  the  additional  cost  of 
building,  and,  in  fact,  for  a  time  everybody  suspended  building  on 
the  ground  of  the  tremendous  cost  of  lumber.  What  part  of  that 
is  due  to  freight  rates  ? 
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Mr.  Shbvlin.  Freight  rates  from  the  manufacturing  points  have 
constantly  declined  from  our  country,  from  the  South  and  the  West, 
and  from  the  State  of  Iowa.  What  has  made  lumber  higher  has 
been  the  increased  value  of  the  stumpage.  The  stumpa^  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  steadily  decreasing  and  becoming  more 
valuable.  Consequently  that  has  made  lumber  higher.  Then  we 
have  joined  with  the  Iowa  man  who  has  been  getting  50  cents  a  bushel 
for  his  corn,  and  the  same  prices  relatively  tor  everything  else,  and 
they  have  been  enjoying  great  prosperity.  We  have  also  enjoyed  their 
line  prosperity  and  fair  profits. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  the  price  of  lumber  to  our  people  has 
doubled  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Doubled? 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Well,  lumber  is  bringing  a  good  price,  but  the  rail- 
road rates  haven't  caused  it.  It  has  been  because  of  the  enormous 
consumption  of  lumber  in  this  coimtry.  When  you  cut  a  tree  down 
it  takes  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  grow  another.  We  have 
been  consuming  lumber  in  the  last  fifty  years  as  never  before,  and  we 
have  been  unable  to  produce  lumber  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demands. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  railroads  haven't  anything  to  do  with 
it.    Their  rates  are  not  higher. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  notice,  in  the  newspapers  of  yesterday,  that 
the  price-list  committee  of  the  Lumbermen's  Association  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  Wisconsin  Lumbermen's  Association,  and  the  North- 
western Lumbermen's  Association  have  agreed  to  advance  the  prices 
on  all  classes  of  lumber  50  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  to-day  in  the 
United  States  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  building,  the  greatest 
consumption  of  lumber  that  has  ever  been  known  before. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  all  these  associations  operate  through  a 
price-list  committee? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  They  get  together,  and  if  thev  think  lumber  ought 
to  raise  they  advise  that  the  price  be  put  up.  1  will  say  this  for  the 
lumber  business — ^that  there  are  no  trusts  in  it. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  sounds  suspicious. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  you  will  advance  lumber,  and 
it  is  another  thing  to  advance  it.  I  have  gone  into  meetings  where 
we  have  said  that  we  would  advance  the  price  of  lumber  $1,  and 
they  all  agreed  to  it,  but  when  they  got  outside  about  25  per  cent 
commenced  selling  at  the  old  price  or  a  little  less.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  governs  these  matters,  and  that  is  supply  and  demand. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  appear  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  railroads 
appear  to  be  satisfied,  with  tnis  situation,  and  you  speak  of  knowing 
of  no  dissatisfaction  about  it. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  say  we  are  dissatisfied  all  the  time,  and  trying  to 
get  reduced  rates. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Are  the  lumber  people  complaining? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  They  are  not  complaining  about  the  price  of  com. 
In  1896  I  was  selling  my  lumber  and  was  not  making  a  red  cent — ^just 
dodging  the  sheriff;  corn  was  bringing  about  15  cents  a  busheL 
Then  I  could  not  sell  any  lumber  at  any  profit. 

Senator  Dolliver.  We  have  been  told  that 

Mr.  Shevlin.  But  it  is  so. 
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Senator  Dolliy^l  But  when  people  read  a  thing  like  that  in  the 
newspapers  it  makes  them  hot. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  What  difference  would  that  make  to  them  if  thejjr 
had  the  money  to  biiy  the  lumber  with?  How  much  lumber  does  it 
take  to  build  an  ordinary  sized  house? 

Senator  Dolliver.  A  good  deal. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Twenty-five  tiiousand  feet,  at  $2  a  thousand,  would 
be  $50  for  each  house.  It  only  takes  25,000  feet  of  lumber  to  build  a 
reasonable  sized  house.  But  you  have  got  to  realize  that  to-day  the 
greatest  increase  of  cost  of  anything  that  is  manufactured  is  the  cost 
of  labor.  Did  that  ever  occur  to  you?  When  you  employ  a  man 
to-dav  he  will  only  do  about  60  per  cent  as  much  work  as  when  you 
paid  him  $1.50  a  day,  and  you  are  now  paying  him  $2  a  day. 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  people  of  Iowa  do  not  complain  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand ;  they  furnish  the  demand,  which  seems  to  be 
thorouffmv  scattered,  millions  of  people  unconsciously  contributing 
to  it  What  puts  them  on  their  guard  is  that  the  supply  seems  to 
have  been  organized  so  that  a  price-list  committee  for  a  few  associa- 
tions can  determine  that  in  a  thoroughly  conscious  way. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  can  tell  you,  and  tell  you  honestly,  that  our  busi- 
ness is  done  absolutely  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  are 
having  great  prosperity  to-day  because  there  is  tremendous  pros- 
perity in  the  country.  Every  section  is  building  up  as  never  before. 
A  man  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  said  to  me:  '^  Shevlin,  you  can't  ^o  into  a 
hotel  in  Memphis — ^you  can't  hire  an  office;  every  office  is  taken. 
Every  piece  oi  timber  I  try  to  buv  I  find  three  other  fellows  trying 
to  buy.'^    That  is  why  prices  are  high.    I  am  not  sorry  for  the  peo- 

fle  of  Iowa.  What  State  in  the  Union  has  prospered  more  than 
owa  has  ?    They  are  rich  people,  good  people. 

Senator  Dolltvbr.  I  do  not  deny  these  charges. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  We  have  sold  them  lumber.  We  love  them.  They 
are  good  pay.  We  love  Iowa.  When  we  had  trouble  in  getting  our 
money  from  othors,  the  people  of  Iowa  paid  us  money  for  our  lumber. 

Senator  Forakeh.  At  anv  rate,  the  discontinuance  of  those  pros- 
perous times  is  not  due  to  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  EIean.  You  do  not  thinS:  the  Commission  ought  to  fix  the 
price  of  lumber,  do  you? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  No,  sir;  but  let  the  business  of  the  country  alone. 
Everybody  is  well  employed,  and  everything  is  going  on  well.  Why 
not  let  it  alone?     You  can't  legislate  prosperity  into  the  country. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  apoKe  of  having  controversies  with  rail- 
road companies.  Did  you  ever  have  one  uiat  you  thought  involved 
a  substantial  interest  in  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  am  aU  the  time  going  to  the  railroads  and  saying: 
^  You  are  bringing  this  coast  lumber  for  40  cents  and  charging  me 
20  cents^  when  my  naul  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  coast-lumber  haul,  and 
I  say  it  is  an  outrage." 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  used  harsh  language. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Yes;  I  did. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  you  ever  been  led  to  reflect  that  there 
ought  to  be  or  might  be  some  way  devised  to  bring  a  controversy  of 
that  kind  to  a  settkment  by  some  method  of  adjudication  ? 

Mr.  Shevlin,  Would  it  be  a  very  good  thing  to  get  a  rate  that 
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would  shut  out  the  Puget  Sound  man!  If  I  am  maMng  plenty  of 
money,  why  not  give  the  other  fellow  a  show  ? 

Senator  Dollivbr.  That  is  altruism  almost  unknown. 

Air.  Shevun.  You  are  wrong  about  that  in  that  business.  As  I 
have  already  said,  I  can't  be  prosperous  without  my  neighbors  are 
prosperous  and  without  the  coimtry  prospering. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  can  not  be  prosperous  without  your  cus- 
tomers being  prosperous. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  No.  You  know  what  it  costs  the  farmer  in  your 
State  to  put  his  com  in  a  f oreim  market.  It  has  been  very  cheap 
indeed,  and  that  cheap  rate  enabled  him  to  get  more  money  for  his 
com,  and  with  that  money  he  could  buy  lumSer,  but  if  he  had  a  dis- 
tance tariff  to  the  seaboard  he  would  be  without  a  market  In  every 
State  in  the  Union  where  they  have  had  a  commission,  it  has  all  been 
on  distance  tariff.  I  can't  see  how  you  are  going  to  make  a  rate 
from  Minneapolis  in  favor  of  the  Coast  or  in  favor  of  the  South  as 
against  some  other  section  of  the  country;  you  would  simply  have  to 
get  on  distance  lines,  and  then  make  tariffs.  What  built  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  has  been  the  abnormally  low  rates  for  hauling 
products  to  the  markets.  When  you  pass  laws  to  stop  the  building 
of  railroads  you  will  stop  the  development  of  the  country.    We  have 

Sst  commenced  to  develop.  We  are  going  to  irrigate  the  Rocky 
ountains  and  all  those  States,  and  we  are  going  to  populate  tiiat 
desert  country  with  millions  of  people.  The  Coast  is  just  beginning 
its  development  You  stop  railroads  developing  in  that  country,  and 
you  will  have  a  stagnation  and  panic  that  Bryan's  election  would  be 
only  a  small  matter  compared  with. 

{Senator  Foraker.  Senator  Newlands,  you  may  take  the  witness. 

Senator  NEWiiANDS.  With  what  association  are  you  connected! 

Mr.  Shbvlin.  I  am  connected  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumber- 
men's Association.    I  am  a  director  in  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  lumber  producers  in  different  regions  have 
such  associations,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  NEWiiANDS.  And  they  work  in  harmony  regarding  the 
securing  of  rates  ? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  They  do  not  Our  association  is  all  the  time  trying 
to  fight  to  get  better  rates. 

Senator  NEWiiANDS.  But  I  mean  the  members  of  each  association 
work  in  harmony  in  their  common  interests  as  to  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  In  a  kind  of  way. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  anything  that  keeps  them  together 
other  than  the  common  intere^  of  getting  a  reasonable  freight  rate 
and  a  common  interest  in  reaching  out  for  markets  that  are  now  not 
under  their  control. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  The  thing  I  am  most  interested  in  with  my  associa- 
tion is,  first,  to  see  if  we  can  not  limit  the  production.-  I  say  to  our 
people  all  the  time  "  Don't  let  us  cut  so  much  timber,  and  we  will  get 
better  prices."  The  next  is,  a  grading  association.  We  used  to  all 
make  erades  for  ourselves,  and  we  usea  to  think  "  I  am  smarter  than 
the  other  fellow,"  forgetting  that  the  other  fellow  was  getting  $1.25 
for  lumber  while  we  were  only  getting  $1.  But  we  woke  up  one 
morning  to  find  out  that  we  must  have  grading,  and  we  graded.    I 
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am  interested  in  that  more  than  anything  else  our  association  has  ever 
done. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  the  object  of  the  association  is  not 
the  securing  of  reasonable  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  We  have  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  but  I  have 
never  known  them  to  accomplish  anything.  ^ 

Senator  Newlandb.  That  is  one  of  the  minor  purposes  of  the  asso- 
ciation, is  it? 

Mr.  Shevmn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newiandb.  Do  you  think  anything  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  fact  that  the  men  who  control  these  railroads  are  also  the 
controlling  spirits  in  the  great  industrial  combinations  of  the  coimtry, 
such  as  steel,  copper,  oil,  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Shevmn.  I  think  every  combination  in  this  country  that  is 
not  created  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  a  commodity  to  the  con- 
sumer vnll  bust,  because  they  will  invite  such  competition  that  there 
will  be  overproduction.  I  don't  care  how  much  money  they  have. 
The  only  way  Mr.  Rockefeller  won  out  was  to  make  his  oil  so  cheap 
that  nobody  could  beat  him  in  the  competition.  The  same  way  witn 
sugar. 

Senator  Newlands.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  do  you  fear,  or 
not,  that  the  control  by  the  same  men,  both  of  transportation  and  of 
the  bulk  of  the  production  in  certain  lines,  will  give  to  those  men  as 
producers  an  advantage  over  other  competitors  who  do  not  control 
transportation? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  If  it  were  true  in  my  business 

Seaiator  Newlands.  It  is  not  true  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  No. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  not  that  because,  as  yet,  no  such  combination 
has  been  formed  regarding  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  It  may  be  true.  I  don't  know  what  the  cause  is, 
but  it  is  not  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  any  ^at  combination  that  controls 
any  very  large  portion  of  the  production  of  the  lumber  of  this  coim- 
try? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Not  that  I  know  of.  ,     ^ 

Senator  Newlands.  Now  we  will  assume  that  there  is  a  combina- 
tion of  that  kind  that  controls  60  per  cent  of  the  production  of  lum- 
ber, and  we  will  assume  that  the  men  who  control  that  production 
ala)  control  the  railroad  lines  over  which  the  lumber  is  carried. 
Woidd  you  assume  from  that  very  fact  that  those  producers  would  get 
an  advantage  over  their  competitors  in  the  business  that  would 
enable  them  more  and  more  to  monopolize  the  production  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  It  would  be  all  owing  to  what  influence  they  had 
with  the  railroad  and  whether  it  was  possible  to  get  rebates  or  not. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  am  assuming  that  they  control  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  If  they  control  the  railroads  they  could  get  rebates 
then. 

Senator  Newlands.  C!ould  that  system  be  so  worked  as  to  escape 
detection? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  don't  believe  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  not 
had  rebates  for  several  years.    What  was  the  character  Qf  the  re* 
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bates  you  received,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  transaction  under 
which  you  received  them? 

Mr.  Shbvlin.  We  had  a  l7-cent  rate  to  the  Missouri  River;  we 
used  to  ship  lumber  at  10  cents  and  get  a  rebate  for  the  other  7. 

Senator  Newlands.  Those  rebates  were  paid  by  diecbst 

Mr.  SHBVI.IN.  By  cash.    Don't  want  any  checks. 

Senator  Newlands.  By  whom  were  they  paid  to  youf 

Mr.  Shevt^in.  I  don't  remember.    They  were  not  paid  to  me. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  you  got  the  benefit  of  it 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Was  that  a  secret  or  an  open  transaction? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  It  was  a  secret  transaction. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  was  it  brought  to  you — at  the  suggestion 
of  the  producer  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  transportation  company! 

Mr.  Shevi.in.  When  my  traveling  man  went  down  to  the  Missouri 
Kiver  he  found  the  yellow-pine  fellow  was  underseUinff  us.  This 
was  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  We  were  the  sole  occupants 
of  that  territory  at  first  with  our  wnite  pine,  and  then  the  jrellow 
pine  conimenced  to  come.  It  came  on,  Rowing  and  growing  m  this 
competition,  and  I  would  say  to  the  railroad  man,  "  We  are  being 
driven  out  of  the  market,  we  must  have  a  less  rate."  He  would  say, 
"  We  can't  cut  down  on  this  rate."  I  would  say,  "  But  you  have  got  to 
give  us  a  better  rate."  Then  he  would  say,  '•Bring  on  your  himber, 
and  we  will  fix  you  up."  Then  came  along  this  law,  and  injunctions, 
and  they  have  stopped  the  whole  business. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  has  been  stopped  since  injunctions! 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newijinds.  You  know  there  is  a  legal  question,  do  you 
not,  whether  injunction  will  lie  in  such  a  case? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  know  the  railroads  won't  give  us  any  rebates. 

Senator  Newlands.  But,  as  I  understand,  the  fact  is  that  the 
railroads,  who  were  defendants  in  that  action,  made  no  legal  fight 
as  to  the  power  of  the  court  to  issue  an  injimction,  and  that  me  court 
itself,  in  issuing  the  injunction,  was  exceedingly  doubtful  as  to  ite 
power,  and  the  matter  has  never  been  seriouslv  contested  in  the  courts. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  was  before  the  Elkins  law. 

Senator  Newlands.  Before  the  Elkins  law.  If  that  be  the  case, 
I  presume  your  wish  would  be  that  the  remedy  by  injunction  should 
be  made  thoroughly  effective.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  proper 
course,  or  do  you  prefer  the  old  system  of  rebates? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Tprefer  the  system  we  have  now,  because  I  was  not 
as  well  off  with  the  rebates  as  I  am  now,  because  I  do  not  cet  any 
more  monev  for  my  lumber.  When  I  had  these  rebates  1  would 
ship  a  lot  of  lumber,  and  fill  my  customers  up  for  four  months,  so  that 
they  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  all  the  shipments,  and  I  had 
to  carry  them  along,  and  the  consequence  was  that  I  had  to  stop 
manufacturing,  and  so  my  men  would  be  two  or  three  months  with 
nothing  to  do.  Now,  I  like  to  have  my  business  go  on  regularly  every 
day,  so  that  my  crew  will  be  emploj^ed  every  day,  and  I  would  rather 
have  my  customers  pay  me  every  sixty  days. 

Senator  Newlands.  Assuming  the  case  I  speak  of,  that  some  great 
combination  had  secured  a  majority  of  the  production  of  lumber  in 
the  country,  that  the  men  who  control  that  combination  also  control  the 
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railroads:  do  you  think  there  is  any  vigilance  that  oould  prevent  that 
combination  from  getting  an  advantage  in  freights  in  some  way,  if 
it  were  desired,  and  in  that  way  destroy  the  efforts  of  the  competitors! 

Mr.  Shevlin.  What  is  the  use  of  anticipating  anjrthing^  of  that 
kind  ?  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  existence  now.  A  few  years 
ago  we  were  told  what  would  be  done  by  the  trusts,  but  they  were 
busted,  and  every  one  will  bust  that  is  not  conducted  on  legitimate 
basis.  I  remember  when  the  English  people  came  to  our  dty  to  buy 
up  the  flouring  mills,  and  thej  said  the  people  on  the  other  side  would 
own  this  country,  and  I  said  if  any  man  4,000  miles  awav  can  run  this 
business  better  than  I  can  when  I  am  on  the  ground,  all  riffht  But 
they  still  continued  to  say,  ^^  We  will  own  the  flouring  milfi  and  the 
industrial  institutions.^  1  don't  believe  there  will  oe  any  body  of 
men  in  this  coimtry  able  to  long  monopolize  anything,  because  the 
greatest  monopoly  is  brains.  TVnen  Mr.  Bockefeller  (ues  he  can  not 
bequeath  his  brains;  his  boy  will  be  a  Sabbath  school  teacher,  and 
some  other  fellow  will  be  the  Rockefeller  of  the  future.  ^  The  fireatest 
cood  fortune  any  young  man  can  have  is  poverty,  which  wiQ  causa 
aim  to  use  his  brains. 

Senator  Newtj^nds.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
laws  against  rebates  and  discriminations  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
have  only  been  able  to  effectually  check  them  withm  the  past  three 
years,  ^ou  do  not  think  that,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  any 
extra  vigilance  is  required  to  prevent  the  system  of  rebates  ana  dis- 
criminations? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  do  not.  Conditions  are  changing  all  the  timet. 
Look  at  the  Soo.  Hill  was  bound  that  that  shoiud  not  be  built  by 
Gould.  What  happened?  The  Soo  was  built,  and  we  find  Gould 
going  on  and  building  another  road  from  Denver  over  to  the  coast. 
Look  at  the  transcontinental  lines  to-day.  Twenty-five  years  ago  if 
any  man  had  said  they  would  ever  exist  he  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced crazy.  I  think  the  coimtry  to-day  is  in  its  infancy.  We 
shall  ultimately  have  a  population  oi  200,000,000. 

Senator  Newlands.  T9U  do  not  believe  in  this  kind  of  l^^islatioiu 
and,  as  I  understand,  you  regard  the  passage  of  the  Elkins  bw  itself 
as  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  No;  I  don't 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  you  do  believe  in  this  kind  of  legislation  t 

IkLr.  Shevlin.  Yes;  there  may  come  a  time  when  wealth  will  be- 
come so  jgreat  that  we  shall  have  to  have  legislation  to  protect  the 
weak  fellow  from  the  strong.  I  don't  think  uiat  time  has  come  yet, 
because  there  never  was  a  time  in  this  country  when  there  were  such 
opportunities  for  every  yoimg  man  who  wants  to  work  and  will 
behave  himself.  There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  8ucces&  Only  a 
few  men  can  stand  prosperity. 

Senator  Newlands.  iTpon  the  question  of  capitalization,  do  you 
think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  permit  the  capitalization  by  railway  com- 
panies in  excess  of  tiie  money  actually  put  in  or  in  excess  of  the  value 
of  the  property  actuidly  on  nand  ? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  do  not.  I  think  a  law  should  be  made  that  when 
these  people  who  organize  great  companies  nearly  all  water,  and 
exploit  them  and  sell  them  to  the  pubhc,  that  is  a  thing  that  ought 
to  De  stopped.    That  needs  regulation  far  more  than  the  railroadit 
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Senator  Nbwlands.  Ton  think  if  that  is  provided  for  regarding 
the  railroads  that  will  involve  automatic  regulation  of  tiie  rates 
themselves? 

Mr.  Shevun.  I  do. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  would  prefer  an  automatic  regulation 
of  rates,  as  the  result  simply  of  yarding  against  excessive  capitaliza- 
tion^ rather  than  a  direct  reflation  of  rates  by  a  governmental  body? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  do  not  quite  comprehend  that  question. 

Senator  Newlands.  Very  well ;  let  me  explain  it  to  you.  Suppose 
a  corporation  spends  $10,000,000  in  a  railroad,  capitalizes  at  $20,000,- 
000,  puts  the  stock  on  the  market  at  that  rate,  and  gradually  gets  a 
place  in  the  market.  The  effort  of  the  railroad  men  will  hie  to  get 
a  return  on  their  $20,000,000  instead  of  on  $10,000,000,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  if  that  is  successful  it  will  mean  the 
imposition  of  rates  beyond  what  will  be  necessary  to  produce  a  fair 
return  upon  the  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Shevlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then,  if  the  capitalization  is  kept  down  by  law 
to  the  actual  amoimt  of  $10,000,000,  will  not  that  very  fact  auto- 
matically keej)  the  freight  rates  down,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
be  increased  with  a  view  to  paying  dividends  upon  watered  capital?^ 

Mr.  Shevlin.  It  most  assuredly  will ;  and  that  is  what  I  believe  in. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  what  I  call  automatic  regulation.  And 
you  think  that  kind  of  regulation  is  not  imdesirable? 

Mr.  Shevlin.  I  think  it  would  be  wholesome. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  state- 
ment, Mr.  Shevlin. 

ADDITIONAL  8TATEHEHT  OF  MB.  OUVEB  L.  GABSISOV. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  Mr.  Garrison  wishes  to  correct  some 
figures  in  his  statement.    He  can  have  that  opportunity  now. 

Mr.  Garrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  statement  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  proceeding,  top  of  page  54,  Senator  Newlands  asked  me  a 
question,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to 
correct  my  answer.  My  answer  is  not  what  it  should  be,  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  looked  at  the  memorandum  I  had  at  the  time  and  was 
mistaken  as  to  the  distance  between  Minneapolis  and  New  Orleans. 
The  question  by  Senator  Newlands  was  this: 

What  is  your  rate  per  ton  to  New  Orleans? 

My  answer  was: 

About  $2  a  ton  to  New  Orleans. 

I  should  have  answered  $1.50  a  ton. 
Senator  Forakeb.  What  page? 

Mr.  Gabrison.  Top  of  page  54  of  the  proceedings  of  the  seventeenth 
day. 
The  next  question  was 
How  many  miles  Is  that? 
My  answer  was: 
About  800  mllea. 
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It  should  have  been  600.    Thni  is  where  I  made  mj  mistake  as 
between  Minneapolis  and  New  Orleans.    The  next  question  was: 
Is  it  a  distance  rate? 

I  thought  I  answered  "  yes ; "  the  record  says  **  no.''  I  should  have 
answerea"yes.'' 

Senator  Foraker.  You  have  the  privilege  of  correcting  any  error 
in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Gabrison.  I  am  going  away  this  afternoon,  and  thought  I  had 
better  correct  it  now. 

STATSlOarT  OF  KR.  JOSEPH  SAXSST,  JB. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  My  name  is  Joseph  Bamsey,  jr. ;  my  occupation  for 
over  thirty-six  years  has  been  railroading;  I  am  at  present  presi- 
dent of  the  Wabash,  the  Ann  Arbor,  and  a  few  otJier  smaller  rail- 
road companies. 

The  Chairman.  Make  such  statement  as  you  think  proper  on  the 
question  before  the  committee,  what  is  generally  called  the  ^'rate- 
noakiiig  question." 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  have  no  doubt  this  committee  is 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  proceed  you  may  state  your  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Bamsey.  Thirty-six  years  in  railroading  in  all  departments, 
and  for  the  largest  portion  of  the  time,  after,  say,  the  first  five  years. 
I  was  directly  connected,  in  a  controlling  way,  with  the  traffic  oi 
almost  all  the  roads  I  have  been  with;  there  were  a  few  exceptions. 
I  feel  that  I  am  at  least  moderately  acquainted  with  traffic  condi- 
tions and  the  conditions  which  go  to  make  up  and  establish  the  rates 
of  the  country — ^not  legal  conditions;  I  mean  competitive  and  other 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Now  i)roceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Bamsey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  hesitate  to  start  in 
on  any  formal  presentation  of  reasons  why  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  not  be  given  the  rate-making  power,  as  I  know 
that  this  committee  has  heard  reason  piled  upon  reason,  argument 
upon  argument,  formulated  and  presented  hv  the  most  able  and 
brainy  le^,  executive,  traffic,  and  operative  officials  of  the  American 
railroads,  and  I  feel  that  I  can  add  out  little  more  than  my  indorse- 
ment to  most  of  the  arguments  made  by  these  gentlemen. 

The  first  thing  a  physician  does  before  prescribing  a  remedy  is  to 
dia^ose  the  case,  and  in  no  case  will  a  wise  physician  think  of  ap- 
plying an  extreme  or  dangerous  remedy  except  where  there  is  an 
extreme  and  dangerous  condition  in  the  patient  which  justifies  risk- 
ing the  life  of  the  patient  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  single 
chance  of  saving  it 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  gentlemen,  that  the  remedy  proposed,  giving 
to  a  commission  the  "  rate-making  power  "  over  the  traffic  of  226,000 
miles  of  railroads,  the  earning  of  which  amount  to  $2,000,000,000 
per  year,  endangering  vested  interests  amounting  to  over  $13,000^- 
000,000,  and  the  successful  operation  of  properties  employing  di- 
rectly over  1,600,000  citizens,  and  supporting,  through  pay  rolls. 
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dividends,  fixed  charges,  and  railway  supplies,  some  fifteen  minion 
people,  and  serving — and  serving  wdl — a  country  of  80,000,000  peo- 
ple and  a  territory  4,000  miles  east  and  west  and  1,600  miles  north 
and  south— is  an  extreme  remedy  and  a  dangerous  experiment;  dan- 

g)rous  alike  to  the  public  (so  disintereste^y  represented  by  Mr. 
aeon),  to  the  railroads,  and  more  especially  to  tiie  future  develop- 
ment or  the  industrial  and  commercisil  prosperity  of  the  country  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Now,  the  remedy  being  extraordinary  and  extreme,  what  is  the 
extraordinary  condition  of  the  patient  which  justifies  this  placing 
of  it  upon  the  operating  table,  cnlorof orming  it,  and  removing,  not 
that  ornamental  and  useless  thing,  the  appendix  vermiform,  but  the 
heart  and  life's  blood  of  the  patient. 

What  are  the  conditions?  Are  the  rates  charged  by  the  railroads 
of  this  country  too  high?  Not  a  single  advocate  of  these  measures 
says  so.  •  Mr.  ISacon  even  admits  that  a  large  portion  of  the  traffic  is 
carried  at  less  than  cost.  The  low  rates  made  dv  American  railroads 
are  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  foreim  railroaa  men,  averaging  not 
more  than  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  rates  for  similar  services  in 
other  countries  under  government  control  and  ownership.  The  for- 
eign railroad  officials  who  have  studied  this  subject  here  credit  these 
low  rates  to  the  sharp,  intense  competition  between  railroads  having 
individual  liberty  of  action  and  the  desire  to  build  up  new  territories, 
forcing  the  managers  and  heads  of  departments  to  an  intensity  of 
researdi,  investigation,  and  development  of  economics  in  cost  of 
service  unheard  of  in  countries  where  the  railroads  are  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  government 

Even  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pays  its  compliments 
to  the  railroads.    Its  report  for  1898  says : 

It  la  competition  of  product  with  product,  of  market  with  market,  that  has 
induced  carriers,  in  their  eagerness  to  increase  the  value  of  their  traffic,  to  reduce 
continually  their  rates  to  market  points. 

It  is  true,  gentlemen,  that  this  report  was  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  joint  campaign  of  our  friends  Bacon  and  Moseley  to  secure  the 
rate-making  power  for  the  Commission. 

But  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  statistics  of  the  past  years  to  prove 
the  remarkable  decrease  in  railroad  rates. 

Take  the  Wabash  Railroad.  Its  statistics  extend  back  to  1882.  I 
attach  a  sheet  showing  the  full  statistics  for  the  past  twenty-three 
years: 
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Senator  NiwiiAKDS.  Does  that  table  giye  your  capitalization  and 
the  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  f 

Mr.  Kamsbt.  The  table  does  not  give  that,  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  that 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Also  cross  and  net  income! 

Mr.  Kamsbt.  I  shall  be  ^ad,  indeed,  to  furnish  that  I  will  say, 
in  passing,  that  the  Wabash  has  not  paid  any  dividends,  nor  even 
the  charges  to  its  debenture  bondholders  for  some  thirty  yeara— 
twenty-five  years,  anyhow. 

Senator  Kban.  There  is  a  dispute  about  that 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  putting  it  all  into  the  property. 
I  will  just  give  you  a  few  figures: 

The  average  rate  per  ton  mile  in  1882  was  9.51  mills,  the  cost  per 
ton  mile  6.94  mills.  In  1895  the  average  rate  received  was  7J21 
mills;  cost,  5.60  mills.  In  1900  the  average  rate  received  was  5.58 
mills;  cost,  4.25  mills.  In  1903,  rate,  6.06  mills;  cost,  4.69  mills— a 
reduction  of  3.45  mills,  or  36  per  cent,  in  rate  and  2.25  mills,  or  38  per 
cent,  in  cost.  The  Wabash  carries  coal  250  miles  for  60  to  75  cents 
per  ton.  English  railroads  carry  coal  into  London  from  150  to  175 
miles  for  $1.75  per  ton.  That  was  corroborated  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Acworth.  The  Imes  of  the  Wabash  bein^  in  both  eastern  and  western 
territories,  its  average  rates  and  reductions  above  shown  are  a  fair 
average  for  other  roads. 

WeU,  admitting  that  rates  are,  as  a  rule,  low  enough,  what  about 
this  great,  great  wrong,  ^^discrimination  between  communitiesf" 
What  communities?  Our  friends  talk  in  glittering  generalities 
about  "  the  public,''  that  may  apply  to  any  portion  of  our  country, 
but  ^^  communities,"  that  trouble  ought  to  be  something  which  can 
be  specialized  and  located,  so  that  the  House  surgeons  nera  not  ampu- 
tate every  limb,  remove  every  vital  organ,  and  leave  the  patient  noth- 
ing but  a  corpse,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  imdertaker,  or 
receiver  (the  terms  are  synonymous),  when  the  little  wart  or  ex- 
CTescence  at  some  specified  point  or  locality  can  be  removed  as  easily 
as  by  the  old  woman's  remedy  for  warts — ^take  an  old  dirty  dishdoth, 
rub  it  over  the  wart,  and  bury  it  (the  cloth)  under  the  rain  spout, 
and  as  the  cloth  rots  away  the  wart  disappears. 

The  only  specific  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Bacon  were  a  lumber  case 
from  the  South  of  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  the  hay  case,  and 
some  grain  product — ^that  is,  flour  cases.  Gentlemen,  can  you  call  to 
mind  any  lumber  king,  owning  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
timber  lands  (and,  in  all  probability,  a  logging  railroad)  who  has 
gone  into  bankruptcy  lately?  Lumber  rates  are  no  higher  now  from 
any  territory,  and  much  lower  from  some  than  they  were  five  and  six 
years  ago,  and  yet  the  railroads  are  pajing  from  25  to  40  per  cent 
more  for  lumber  to  the  same  outraged  individuals  (or  communities, 
as  my  friend.  Bacon,  would  call  them  J.  Then  there  is  that  other 
community  (of  interests),  the  poor  millers  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul.  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  the  thing  wanted  by  these 
gentlemen  is  to  prevent  wheat  ana  grain  being  exported  at  any  pref- 
erence in  rates  over  flour.  The  rate  itself  would  be  of  no  benent  to 
the  general  public  (as  represented  by  Mr.  Bacon  J,  it  would  not  save 
the  consumer  one  cent  per  barrel.  It  is  firmly  believed  by  many  well 
posted  traffic  men  that  to  put  flour  on  an  exact  parity  with  wheat 
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would  be  to  force  the  wheat  raisers  of  the  West  oat  of  foreign  markets 
and  make  them  dependent  upon  the  mills  of  Minneapolis  and  otiier 
domestic  points  for  their  market  But  do  not  believe  for  a  momrat 
that  the  miUer  is  not  fuUy  protected  by  ilie  railroads;  they  are 
getting  low  rates  and  rat^  whidi  are  enabling  them  to  increase 
their  foreign  markets  from  year  to  year,  l^he  railroads  carrying 
traffic  into  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul  from  the  West  and  out  of  those 
cities  to  the  East  are  not  going  to  lose  a  barrel  of  flour  on  account  of 
rates  being  too  high.  They  will  make  rates  to  meet  any  competitive 
conditions  and  hold  the  trade. 

Is  it  then  due  to  rebates  and  discriminations  that  the  patient  must 
be  experimented  uponf  ^ 

Mr.  Bacon  (the  public  advocate  and  representative  of  a  "  conven- 
tion," which,  he  admits,  was  oi^nized  to  push  along  just  sudi 
^  drastic  "  legislation)  says  ^^  the  Elkins  bill  has  done  away  with  all 
rebates  and  rate  violations."    Then  that  is  not  the  reason. 

"  But,"  says  Mr.  Bacon,  "  neither  the  Elkins  bill  nor  tiie  interstate- 
commerce  bill  gives  the  Commission  any  jurisdiction  over  anything 
except  violations  or  cutting  of  the  pubUshed  tariffs;  it  can  not  do 
anytning  where  the  published  rates  are  maintained,  even  if  the  rates 
are  discriminatory  as  between  communities."  Mr.  Bacon  has  not 
read  these  bills,  or  else  he  has  forgotten  much  of  importance  in  them. 

The  first  paragraph  of  section  1  says  charges  must  be  ^'  reasonable 
and  just,"  and  every  imjust  and  unreasonable  charge  is  prohibited 
and  declared  to  be  unlawful  Publishing  a  tariff  does  not  make  it 
**  reasonable." 

Section  8  says: 

It  shaH  be  unlawfal  to  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  ad- 
vantage to  any  particular  person,  company,  firm,  corporation,  or  locality  (com- 
munity) or  any  particular  description  of  traffic,  or  to  subject  any  particular 
person,  company,  firm,  corporation,  or  locality  or  any  particular  description  of 
traffic  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  any  respect 
whateyer. 

Mr.  Bacon  also  said  that  no  shipper  had  any  redress  for  unreason- 
able rates  or  discrimination  if  the  rate  had  been  published.  If  Mr. 
Bacon  will  turn  to  section  8  of  the  interstate-conmierce  bill  he  will 
find  the  following: 

Tbat  in  case  any  common  carrier,  subject  to  the  proylsions  of  this  act,  shall 
do,  cause  to  be  done,  or  permit  to  be  done  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  this  act 
prohibited  or  declared  to  be  unlawful,  or  shall  omit  to  do  any  act,  matter,  or 
thing  In  this  act  required  to  be  done,  such  common  carrier  shall  be  lii^ble  to  the 
person  or  persons  injured  thereby  for  the  full  amount  of  damages  sustained  in 
consequence  of  any  such  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  together  with 
reasonable  counsel  or  attorney's  fees,  to  be  fixed  by  the  court  in  every  case  of 
recovery,  which  attorney's  fees  shall  be  taxed  and  collected  as  part  of  the  costs 
in  the  case. 

The  liability  is  not  restricted  to  simply  the  amount  of  the  over- 
charge or  excess  rate  charged,  but  he  "  shall  receive  the  full  amount 
of  damages  sustained  in  consequence  of  any  such  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act." 

Suppose  our  friend  who  just  spoke  were  bidding  on  a  contract  in 
Chicago,  and  the  same  railroad  or  the  railroads  he  was  doing  busi- 
ness over  had  given  him  rates  which  cut  him  out  of  that  market,  and 
it  was  declared  to  be  an  unreasonable  discrimination  in  the  rates 
from  his  territory.    (Gentlemen,  I  believe  he  coiild  recover  the  foil 
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amount  of  his  loss,  under  that  contract,  on  account  of  that  discrimi- 
nation, because  it  says  ^  any  damages  sustained." 

Why,  gentlemen,  even  his  attorney  need  not  be  afraid  to  take 
the  case;  he  sAso  can  hold  the  railroad  company.  The  bill  goes 
further  than  this.  It  requires  the  Commission  to  furnish  the  attor- 
ney, conduct  the  case,  and  to  pay  fees  even  to  the  complainant. 

What  more  can  be  offered  to  secure  full  and  unrestricted  control 
of  and  protection  from  all  these  matters  of  discrimination  complained 
of  by  Mr.  Bacon  and  his  associates? 

But  it  is  now  urged  that  the  Commission  has  tried  to  remedy  these 
discriminations  in  rates  and  failed,  because  it  has  not  the  power  to 
^  fix  a  reasonable  rate."  It  has  failed  because  it  has  not  proceeded 
as  the  law  specifies.  It  has  no  right  to  fix  a  new  rate,  but  it  has  the 
right,  and  it  is  its  duty,  to  recominend  "what  reparation,  if  any, 
should  be  paid  by  the  common  carrier  to  any  party  who  may  have 
been  injured,"  and  these  findings  shall  "l>e  deemed  prima  facie 
evidence  as  to  each  and  every  fact  found." 

One  would  think,  from  tne  maimer  in  which  this  rate  legislation 
is  being  forced  through  Congress  under  the  urgent  demand  of  the 
President,  that  a  great  emergency  exists,  that  some  terrible  evil  is 
being  done,  and  that  anv  dela^  for  consideration  would  result  in  un- 
told disaster,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  do  something  at  once,  even 
if  it  does  wrong  the  millions  of  people  interested  in  railroads,  than 
to  permit — ^what?  Gentlemen,  other  millions  of  people  to  be 
wronged?  No;  but  " something  "  to  continue  which  somebody  says 
has  worked  or  might  work  in  favor  of  one  shipper  against  another — 
namely,  rebates  and  discrimination.  Well,  let  us  admit  that  ^^  re- 
bates and  discriminations  "  are  illegal ;  that  they  work  a  great  wrong 
upon  a  large  number  of  people;  that  they  build  up  trusts  and  large 
concerns  and  break  down  independent  and  small  manufacturers  and 
weak  concerns;  that  thejr  are  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coimtry 
(not  that  they  are  maong  the  country  poor  as  a  whole,  for  these 
very  rebates,  cut  rates,  have  been  a  large  factor  in  enabling  the  sur- 
plus products,  both  farm  and  mill,  to  find  a  foreign  market,  but  that 
the  increased  wealth  is  goin^  to  a  favored  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many} ;  let  us  admit,  nay,  let  us  join  in  the  condemnation  of  these 
practices,  and  even  then,  when  we  ^t  our  second  wind  and  think 
mstead  of  "  shouting  with  the  crowd,"  we  must  also  admit  that  the 
remedy  for  these  illegal  acts  is  ready  at  hand,  has  been  for  years,  and 
that  no  further  legislation  is  needed  to  stop  these  rebates,  or.  if  it  is, 
the  Esch-Townsend  bill  and  similar  le^slation  for  the  control  of  rates 
will  not  give  the  Commission  any  additional  power  than  is  conferred 
in  the  interstate-commerce  laws  as  they  now  stand  for  the  punishment 
of  those  who  pay  rebates  or  accept  them. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
been  in  existence  for  over  seventeen  years  and  in  all  those  years  it  hat 
never  convicted  or  punished  a  single  rate  cutter,  althoufiii  it  had 
ample  power,  and  tnat  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi^ion  says  that  90  per  cent  of  the  complaints  laid  before  the 
Commission  were  rate  discriminations,  and  that  of  all  the  rate  cases 
they  decided  as  unreasonable  the  courts  held  against  the  Commission 
ana  in  favor  of  the  railroads  in  all  but  two  cases,  it  does  not  look  as 
though  the  railroads  are  so  outrageous  in  their  rates  as  to  require 
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such  "drastic''  legislation  as  the  Esch-Townsend  bill.  Of  course 
that  bill  has  "popular  support."  So  would  a  law  to  prohibit  an  un- 
reasonable price  of  flour,  of  meat,  or  of  anything  else  which  the 
public,  or  a  portion  of  it,  has  to  pay  for.  Free  lunches  are  always 
"  popular." 

In  my  opinion,  the  placing  of  the  "rate-making"  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  any  special  body  or 
commission  organized  for  that  purpose,  would  be  most  detrimental 
to,  if  not  destructive  of,  our  present  conynercial  and  industrial  pros- 
perity. 

"  But,"  say  the  advocates  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  and  bills  of 
similar  nature,  "  we  do  not  propose  to  give  the  rate-making  power  to 
the  Commission,  only  the  power  to  reduce  a  rate  when,  upon  com- 
plaint, it  is  f oimd  by  the  Commission  that  the  rate  complained  of 
IS  unfair.  The  railroads  will  have  the  right  to  make  the  rate,  the 
Commission  to  revise  it  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  it  is 
unreasonable;  but  that  is  not  the  rate-making  power."  Can  anyone 
be  blinded  by  such  play  upon  words?  Does  any  advocate  of  this  bill 
or  of  "control  of  rates "  believe  any  such  thing?  If  they  do,  we 
need  only  refer  them  to  more  than  one  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  both  in  connection  with  the  interstate  law  (1896  and  1897),  on 
this  very  point  of  rate-making  power,  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  and  the  Northern  Securities 
Case.  The  court  says,  "  Where  power  is  granted,  we  must  assmne  it 
will  be  exercised.    If  it  is  not  to  be  exercised,  why  grant  it?  " 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  do  you  require  any  argument  to  off- 
set such  an  absurd  and  unfair  statement  of  the  "  rate-making  "  powers 
of  the  Commission  under  the  proposed  legislation?  Do  the  trial 
courts  of  our  land  "  make  "  our  State  and  National  laws,  or  do  the 
courts  of  last  resort,  the  National  and  State  supreme  courts  ?  They  are 
made  by  the  court  of  final  jurisdiction.  Now,  in  a  railroad  rate  case, 
under  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  that  would  be  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission,  and  the  Commission  would  be,  under  some  of  the  plans 
propojsed,  the  plaintiff,  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  the  detective  bureau,  the  grand*  jury,  the  trial  court,  and  the 
court  of  final  appeal.  But  these  advocates  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  further  savs,  "  It  (the  Commission)  can  only  act 
upon  complaint."  Such  at  first  glance  would  seem  to  be  the  case; 
but  even  if  it  be  true  that  a  "  complaint "  is  necessary,  with  the  tre- 
mendous competition  of  community  against  commimity,  of  corpora- 
tion against  corporation,  individual  against  individual,  and  all  these 
forces  aUied  against  the  railroads,  with  the  natural  desire  of  all  of 
us  to  "get  something  for  nothing"  and  the  knowledge  that  it  will 
cost  the  complainant  nothing  to  make  complaint,  where  his  attorneys, 
witnesses,  and  court  fees  are  provided  by  the  Commission,  and  if  ne 
loses  his  case  he  is  not  out  of  pocket,  while  if  he  wins  he  gains  all 
(a  sure  case  of  "  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose  ") — ^with  aU  these  induce- 
ments can  you  doubt  for  a  moment  that  there  will  be  enough  "  com- 
plaints "  to  bring  every  tariff  in  the  country  before  the  Commission? 

But,  gentlemen,  it  does  not  require  a  complaint.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  the  right  to  investigate  matters  of  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind  of  it<^  own  motion,  and  therefore  it  can  take 
up  and  revise  any  rate  without  complaint. 
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But  it  is  immaterial  for  the  purposes  of  this  hearing  whether  the 
power  of  the  Commission  under  the  proposed  legislation  is  limited 
to  revising  a  rate  made  by  the  railroad  company  complained  of  or  it 
has  the  power  to  "  make  rates  ab  initia"  When  it  would  "  revise  ^  a 
rate  for  one  railroad  or  between  two  points — say  Kansas  City  and  Gal- 
veston— ^it  would  just  as  certainly  make  new  rates  between  every  city 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Northwest,  and  the  lake  region — Chi- 
cago, St  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Mil- 
waukee, etc., — and  every  Gulf  and  Atlantic  port,  as  if  it  had  issued  a 
positive  order  putting  these  new  rates  into  effect  This  result  was 
clearly  shown  in  minute  detail  by  Mr.  Vining. 

The  committee  has  probably  noted  my  use  of  the  words  "  reduce  a 
rate  "  and  "  reduced  rates."  I  think  this  is  a  more  correct  description 
of  the  power  proposed  to  be  given  than  "  revise ''  and  that  it  is  the 
only  thing  sought  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  if  their  statement  that 
the  Commission  is  to  revise  only  "  upon  complaint "  is  correct  and 
made  in  good  faith.  Complaint  will  not  be  made  of  any  rate  being 
too  low. 

I  do  not  propose  to  (Question  the  brain  capacity,  the  ability,  or  the 
fairness  of  the  Commission,  or  its  intent  to  do  justice  to  all  con- 
cerned— ^public,  shipper,  and  railroad — ^but  there  are  some  things 
beyond  the  human  power  of  any  half  dozen  men.  Our  Supreme 
Court  is  composed  of  nine  of  our  most  eminent  and  capable  men,  ex- 
perienced through  a  lifetime  of  legal  and  judicial  work,  and  yet  that 
body  is  several  years  behind  in  its  docket  m  simply  deciding  the  law 
in  cases  tried  before  the  lower  courts.  Suppose  it  had  to  take  these 
cases  from  the  very  beginning  and  act  as  grand  jury,  trial  court, 
appeal  court,  and,  finally,  to  review  its  own  decisions,  where  would  we 
be  and  what  sort  of  law  would  we  have?  And  supposing,  further, 
that  these  iudges  did  not  have  to  be  "  learned  in  the  law,''  but  for 
fear  that  their  ideas  would  be  improperly  influenced  by  too  much 
personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  they  must  be  selected  from  other 
professions — say  lumber,  grain,  and  commission  men  (I  won't  say  rail- 
road men,  because  we  ^et  so  much  law  knocked  into  us,  between  State 
and  interstate  laws,  that  we  are  fairly  good  lawyers,  if  tiie  court 
would  only  believe  it) — ^where  would  the — ^what  is  it? — ^''paladium 
of  our  liberties  "  be  then!  No  single  body  of  men  in  this  country,  be 
they  railroad  men  or  men  of  the  (>)mmission,  can  make  the  rates  for 
the  entire  country;  while  any  one  man  on  any  railroad  can  reduce 
rates,  and  thereby  upset  temporarily  the  equihbrium  of  competitive 
conditions  between  sections,  communities,  and  railroads. 

The  building  up  of  the  labric  of  rates  is  of  slow  process  and  must 
be  the  work  oi  many  men,  scattered  all  over  the  country  and  thor- 
ou^ily  familiar,  not  only  with  the  local  conditions  and  needs  of  his 
territory  and  line,  but  also  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the  exact  effect 
the  slightest  change  in  his  rates  wiU  have  on  other  territory,  commu- 
nities, and  railroads  competitive  with  his  own ;  because  every  railroad 
traffic  offidal  knows  that  he  can  not  unduly  build  up  his  own  terri- 
tory or  his  own  traffic  at  the  expense  of  other  territories,  communi- 
ties,  or  traffic  of  other  roads,  and  yet  every  traffic  official  is  extremely 
asealous  and  will  go  to  the  lowest  limit  of  rate  possible  to  develop  his 
territory  by  encoura^g  industrial  plants  to  locate  along  his  Bnes, 
agriculturists  to  setUe  upon  his  untilled  lands,  mine  operators  to 
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develop  the  coal,  ore,  and  other  mineral  lands.  Bailro&ds  pay  large 
salaries  to  men  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  work  to  secure  the  data 
and  information  which  will  show  the  advantages  and  facilities  of  the 
towns  along  their  roads  for  plants  and  works  of  all  descriptions. 

Under'  present  methods  interstate  and  export  traffic  is  built  up  and 
fostered  by  low  rates  on  the  long  haul;  by  competition  between  rail- 
roads in  the  same  section  and  field;  by  competition  between  railroads 
in  one  section  or  field  with  railroads  in  otner  sections  or  fields;  by 
competition  between  towns,  ports,  and  sections;  by  railroads  whose 
traffic  may  be  heavy  in  one  direction  making  low  rates  in  the  other 
direction  to  avoid  hauling  empty  cars,  just  as  vessels  at  times  make 
very  low  rates  to  provide  ballast.  All  these  variations  in  rates  to  suit 
the  varying  conditions  of  trade  and  traffic  can  be  made  by  the  rail- 
roads, and  legally  made;  but  when  the  Commission,  with  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  delegated  to  it,  steps  in  to  make  the  rates, 
then  it  must  be  bound  and  circumscribed  by  the  limitations  of  the 
Federal  Government  (and  even  the  Federal  Government  has  its  lim- 
itations) ,  and  it  can  not  make  any  rate  which  does  not  "  yield  a  fair 
return  "  for  the  services  rendered  and  property  used.  And  when  the 
Commission  fixes  a  rate  for  one  railroad  for  a  certain  haul  or  distance 
between  two  or  more  States,  how  can  it  discriminate  and  &k  a  differ- 
ent rate  for  another  railroad  or  between  other  States  for  a  similar 
service  or  distance?  How  can  it  fix  a  rate  between  Omaha  and  New 
York  of,  say,  13  cents,  including  lighterage,  11^  cents  to  Philadelphia, 
and  11  cents  to  Baltimore,  with  no  lighterage  deduction? 

No  commission  would  have  the  nerve  or  legal  right  to  make  as  low 
rates  as  are  frequently  made  by  the  railroads  to  defend  what  they 
consider  their  rights  in  one  traffic  territory  or  community,  or  to 
enable  a  large  surplus  crop  to  be  exported,  or  to  build  up  new  territory 
along  its  lines.  Any  rate  fixed  by  the  C/ommission  under  the  pro- 
posed or  any  other  law  must  be  "  reasonable,"  and  this  means  some- 
thing more  than  cost  of  service,  and  no  commission  could  force  any 
railroad  to  carry  traffic  at  a  loss. 

The  Esch-Townsend  bill  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Commission  "  to 
declare  and  order  what  shall  be  a  '  just  and  reasonable '  rate,  practice, 
or  regulation  to  be  charged,  imposed,  or  followed  in  the  future,"  etc., 
"  and  the  order  of  the  Commission  shall  of  its  own  force  take  effect 
and  become  operative  thirty  days  after  notice,"  subject  to  appeal,  etc., 
and  section  2  provides  that  any  rate  which  may  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission "  shall  for  all  purposes  be  deemed  the  published  rate  of  such 
carrier."  Under  the  plain  wording  of  this  act,  no  other  rate,  even  if 
lower  than  that  fixed  by  the  Commission,  can  legally  be  made  by  a 
railroad  company,  and  a  railroad  company  could  not  reduce  a  rate 
made  by  the  Commission  to  meet  competition  from  other  railroads  or 
territories  except  by  a  new  order  from  the  Commission.  In  short, 
competition  between  communities  and  ports  would  be  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Commission.  And  yet,  the  mere  fact  that  the  rate 
was  fixed  by  the  Commission  would  not  make  it  any  more  difficult  to 
secretly  cut  the  rate  than  if  it  was  made  by  the  railroad  traffic  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  Bacon  stated  yesterday  that  we  did  carry  a  large  amount  of 
traffic  at  less  than  cost.  That  is  absolutely  true.  The  grain  handled 
under  that  rate  paid  in  some  cases  less  than  1  mill  per  ton-mile.  I 
know  in  one  case  we  hauled  grain  12^  miles  for  1  cent. 
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Senator  Cullom.  Did  you  lose  money  by  doing  that? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  lost  at  least  1  cent,  but  that  was  to  protect  our 
patrons  and  shippers.  The  Wabash  is  known  as  a  "  Gould"  line,  and 
the  Wabash  met  the  low  rate  to  haul  East  as  against  the  low  rate  to 
Galveston  by  the  Missouri  Pacific,  Iron  Mountain,  and  other  Gould 
lines.  So  that  competition  is  the  maker  of  the  rate,  and  it  is  not  made 
by  a  Gould  road,  Kockefeller  road,  or  anybody  else's  road.  It  is  the 
competition  between  communities,  between  ports,  between  business 
men,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  railroad  to  take  care  of  its 
]>atrons  and  its  traffic  under  any  conditions,  even  if  they  have  some- 
times to  go  into  the  bankruptcy  court  for  a  few  years. 

Senator  Dolliver.  So  that  was  really  a  competition  between  Gould 
and  himself? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  there  were  probably  thirty  other  railroads 
interested.  They  were  all  at  it.  It  was  competition  between  ports 
and  the  great  grain-producing  territory  of  tne  central  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  do  not  understand  how  mere  competition 
against  ports  could  put  all  those  railroads  in  that  attitude,  the  ports 
being  absolutely  dependent  on  the  rates. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  true,  but  the  shippers  who  handle  the  grain 
through  Chicago  and  the  eastern  ports,  if  we  let  them  go  out  of 
the  business  because  rates  are  low,  the  next  month  or  next  year 
when  rates  are  reasonable,  then  they  are  out  of  business  as  well  as 
their  patrons,  and  the  railroads  running  east  can  not  get  that  grain. 
We  must  maintain  the  parity  between  all  ports;  they  must  be  pro- 
tected; and  the  shippers  to  those  ports  must  be  protected  by  the 
railroads  interested  in  that  direct  traffic  and  those  ports. 

Senator  DoLLrvBR.  Rather  than  carry  that  freight  at  a  loss,  why 
do  not  the  railroads  resort  to  the  very  common  expedient  of  agreeing 
up>on  a  reasonable  rate! 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  have  the  trans-Missouri  case  against  us  on  that 
We  can  not  even  get  together  and  talk  them  over  without  it  being 
illegal. 

^nator  Dolliver.  We  have  had  much  talk  to  the  effect  that  these 
men  were  getting  together  and  talking. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  are  forced  to.  As  I  remarked  to  Senator  Elkins 
yesterday,  we  are  forced  to  apparently  violate  the  law,  by  the  very 
requirements  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  in  this  way :  From  Kan- 
sas City  to  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia  the  Wabash  must 
have  a  rate  common  with  every  railroad  it  connects  with.  We  must 
have  a  through  rate  with  even^  one  of  those  roads,  or  we  can  not 
do  business.  The  Interstate  Commerce  law  requires  that  business 
diall  be  shipped  through  to  destination  without  breaking  bulk. 
The  Wabadi  has  to  meet  every  railroad  with  which  it  connects  at 
its  two  or  three  hundred  connecting  points;  it  has  to  get  a  schedule 
of  rates  with  those  railroads  which  will  permit  a  man  in  Omaha  to 
i^hip  over  the  Wabash  to  St.  Louis,  and  then  over  any  railroad  out 
of  St  Louis  to  the  East  or  to  any  other  local  station  on  any  of  its 
roads.  So  we  must  meet  and  discuss  and  agree  upon  these  rates. 
The  Wabash  officials  must  meet  with  the  traffic  officials  of  each  road 
and  discuss  this  business  concerninff  its  2,500  miles  of  road.  We  are 
bound  and  required  by  the  law  to  do  this.    We  make  a  rate  with  tihe 
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Erie,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  all  the  other  connecting,  but  at  the  same  time  competitive  roads, 
to  agree  among  them  what  their  percentage  of  the  rate  shall  be. 
That  same  percentage  will  apply  to  any  other  road  out  of  Buffalo 
to  New  York;  there  is  no  difference;  or  to  Boston,  or  to  any  point 
reached  by  them.  How  can  we  do  that  unless  we  get  together  and 
discuss  these  rates  and  agree  upon  them  ? 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  violating  the  Sherman  act  more  directly 
than  you  are  the  interstate-commerce  act,  are  you  nott 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  interstate-commerce  act  requires  that  we  shall 
make  these  through  rates.  There  is  nothing  in  restraint  of  trade 
which  is  the  requirement  of  the  Sherman  Act  Certainly  it  is  no 
restraint  of  trade  to  say  to  a  shipper  in  San  Francisco,  "  Deliver  your 
goods  here  on  our  line  and  we  will  deliver  them  in  Liverpool  or  jRos- 
ton  or  New  York  over  all  these  other  roads,  and  you  need  not  bother 
about  it"  I  remember  when  the  fifauges  between  Indiana  and  Ohio 
were  different,  so  that  freight  had  to  be  transshipped  at  the  State 
line.  That  condition  of  thmgs  was  brought  about  intentionally  by 
the  States,  in  order  to  give  wages  to  the  laborers  of  Indiana  and  Ohio 
at  the  State  line  in  transferring  freight  from  one  car  to  another. 
How  would  that  work  from  Cahfomia  to  Boston  to-day  t  I  say  we 
must  meet  together  and  agree  on  these  through  rates  to  which  the 
Wabash  is  a  party,  and  to  which  the  New  York  Central,  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  and  otner  roads  are  parties. 

Senator  JDolmver.  Were  these  low  rates  from  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley points  to  the  Gulf  unprofitable? 

Mr.  Bamsey.  We  all  think  they  were. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Then  whv  did  not  these  roads  immediately  fix 
the  rate  at  a  reasonable  figure? 

Afr.  Bahsst.  That  they  could  not  do. 

Senator  DoiiUVER.  The  public  has  a  general  belief  that  they  do  that 
in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  They  could  not  do  that 

Senator  Dolliver.  Those  rates  seem  to  go  down  about  the  same 
time,  and  when  the  stress  is  over  they  return  to  normal  level  appar- 
ently in  pursuance  of  some  kind  of  agreement. 

Mr.  Bamsey.  One  man  or  one  railroad  could  reduce  all  the  rates 
of  the  country  by  simply  learning  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  grain 
that  can  be  moved  under  certain  conditions.  He  puts  in  a  local  rate, 
sometimes  called  a  midnight  tariflf ;  but  those  rates  are  published  and 
that  grain  will  move;  that  particular  1,000,000  or  2,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  will  go  out  to  an  Atlantic  or  Gulf  port  at  that  rate.  Then, 
as  soon  as  that  rate  become^  public,  the  other  roads  meet  that  rate; 
and  if  the  rate  continues  going  down  then  some  line  will  put  in  what 
we  call  a  drastic  rate.  You  know  what  drastic  legislation  is.  Some 
line  will  put  in  a  drastic  rate  which  will  meet  all  conditions,  and  the 
roads  carrying  that  traffic  must  protect  their  patrons  and  their  inter- 
ests. But  the  other  roads  soon  get  tired  of  carrying  tibe  traffic  at  ex- 
temely  low  rates,  and  then  they  go  back  to  a  rate  which  even  Mr. 
Bacon  says  is  not  too  high  or  unreasonable.  Mr.  Bacon  savs  25J 
cents  per  100  pounds  on  flour  to  New  York  is  not  an  unreasonable  rate, 
and  I  believe  there  is  a  18-cent  rate  on  com.  By  the  way,  he  dis- 
cussed that  yesterday  as  if  it  were  wheat,  but  it  was  com.  He 
claimed  that  ne  ought  to  have  the  same  rate  on  com  as  on  wheat 

Senator  Newlandb.  What  was  the  wheat  lutel 
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Mr.  Bamset.  That  was  the  wheat  rate,  too,  because  the  same  rate 
that  applies  to  com  applies  to  wheat — ^there  may  be  a  slight  difference. 

Mr.  Bird.  A  difference  of  1  or  2  cents,  I  thinlc. 

Mr.  Kamsey.  But  there  was  no  wheat  movin^^  at  that  time,  because, 
as  Mr.  Bacon  stated,  the  price  was  too  high  in  this  country  just  at 
that  time. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  regard  a  rate  normally  low,  and  which 
is  uniformly  stable  throughout  the  season  and  from  one  year  to 
another,  as  preferable,  from  the  public  standpoint,  to  this  succession 
of  abnormal  reductions  in  rates  Y 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Do  you  mean  a  reasonable  rate! 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  mean  one  that  is  reasonable,  remuneratiye,  and 
stable. 

Mr.  Bamsey.  That  will  move  traffic  and  not  oppress  the  shipper 
too  much?  I  certainly  believe  that  stable  rates  are  far  better  for  the 
development  of  the  country  as  a  whole  than  any  unduly  low  rates 
that  are  put  in  temporarily  and  upset  all  the  commercial  and  traffic 
conditions,  because  the  railroads  furnish  an  unusual  amount  of  freight 
in  a  short  time  and  then  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  months  remain 
comparatively  idle.    I  agree  fully  with  the  statement  made  by  the 

Sntleman  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  who  preceded  me,  as  to 
e  effect  of  extremely  low  rates. 
The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 
Mr.  Bamsey.  It  is  daimed  that  the  railroads  need  not  fear  the 
action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  event  of  it  beinff 

fiven  the  power  to  fix  tiie  rate ;  that  such  power  would  be  exercised 
y  the  Commission  in  a  manner  fair  and  reasonable  to  the  railroads 
as  well  as  to  the  general  public.  While  I  would  not  question  the 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to  be  fair  to  both  parties- 
I  do  question  the  ability  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  not  trained  and 
experienced  in  the  work  of  making  tariffs  and  securing  traffic,  to 
make  rates  which  would  be  as  fair  to  the  railroads,  the  shippers,  and 
communities  as  those  made  by  the  railroad  men  themselves. 

Mr.  Bacon  says  that  any  one  can  make  rates;  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the^  be  trained  and  experienced  in  this  work,  and  that  the 
Commission,  in  course  of  time,  would  accumulate  experience  which 
would  enable  it  to  make  rates  fair,  reasonable,  and  just  to  all  parties. 
I  presume  any  set  of  men  of  good,  average  ability  and  education 
would  accumulate  expnerience  during  a  number  of  years  on  the  bench 
to  make  pretty  fair  judges  and  yet,  as  a  rule,  judges  are  selected 
from  men  trained  and  experienced  in  the  law. 

When  the  Government  selects  commissions  for  special  duties,  such 
as  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  commissions  of  similar 
character,  it  selects  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  engineering 
and  construction  work.  Why,  then,  should  the  revenues  of  properties 
running  up  into  the  bUlions  in  value  and  traffic  questions  affecting  the 
interests  of  80,000,000  people  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  commission, 
from  which  it  seems  to  oe  the  intention  to  exclude  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  traffic  matters  t 

Mr.  Bacon  referred  to  the  ten  years  from  1887  to  1897,  during 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  make  and  establish 
some  rates  which  the  railroads  accepted.  He  stated  that  during  these 
ten  years  there  were  only  182  cases  all  told  acted  upon  by  the  Commis- 
don,  and  gave  this  as  a  reason  why  the  railroads  should  not  fear  that 
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the  Commission  would  miduly  exercise  the  rate-making  power.  This 
argmuent  is  just  as  strong  against  the  necessity  of  jiving  this  extraor- 
dinary power  to  the  Commission  as  in  favor  or  doing  so.  If  but 
18.2  cases  per  year  developed  during  the  ten  years  after  uie  interstate- 
commerce  law  was  passed  and  during  which  period  there  were  nuiner- 
ous  cases  of  rate  cutting  and  discrimination  in  favor  of  or  against 
individual  shippers,  why  should  it  now  be  necessary  to  put  the  rate- 
making  power  in  its  hands,  when,  as  it  is  admitted,  all  rebates  and  dis- 
criminations have  been  abolished  t 

If  the  present  Commission  was  to  take  up  these  few  questions, 
which  would  arise,  say,  on  an  average  of  13.2  per  year,  and  endeavor 
to  handle  them  as  an  arbitrator  friendly  to  both  parties,  as  the  Eng- 
lish Board  of  Trade  handles  most  of  its  complaints,  I  firmly  believe 
that  out  of  the  18.2  cases  i)er  year  there  woula  be  few  to  adjust  in  the 
courts  after  the  Commission  had  tried  in  a  friendly  way  to  adjust 
them. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  railroads  are  above  reproach;  I  do  not 
deny  that  iliey  might  need  some  regulation.  !rower  to  regulate 
"practices''  and  prevent  discrimination  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  power  to  make  rates.  The  first  should,  if  properly  done, 
be  beneficial  to  all  lines  by  preventing  some  one  line  irom  inaul^ng^ 
in  preferential  practices  favorable  to  some  large  shipper,  which 
forces  a  general  lowering  of  rates  on  all  lines  or  me  adoption  of  the 
same  practice  at  an  increased  cost  to  the  companv,  while  the  rate- 
making  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  will  be  damaging  to 
all  interests.  The  avowed  object  of  this  proposed  power  is  to  prevent 
discrimination.  Why  not  punish  the  guilty  rai&oad  indulging  in 
discrimination  instead  of  including  the  innocent  also  ?  We  have  mur- 
der laws  and  men  will  commit  mmxier,  but  no  one  has  ever  proposed 
to  hang  all  men  because  some  men  commit  murder. 

**  Railroads  are  throttling  and  restraining  the  commerce  of  the 
country?"  Why,  the  railroad  companies  have  done  more  work  and 
spent  more  money  to  develop  and  mcrease  the  traffic  and  commerce 
of  the  country  than  any  other  separate  interest — ^more  than  the  Gov- 
ernment itself.  Time  is  too  short  to  enter  into  extensive  statistics 
to  show  the  wonderful  rise  and  development  of  the  country  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  lines  and  foreign  trade,  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  facilities  furnished  and  rates  made  by  the  railroads,  without 
any  control  by  the  Government  of  these  rates,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
give  some  condensed  figures  to  show  that  the  "  popular  outcry  "  that 
railroads  are  "  throttling  commerce  "  is  not  justified  by  facts. 

In  1870  there  were  250,000  manufacturing  plants,  with  2,000,000 
employees:  value  of  products,  $4,125,000,000.  To-day  there  are 
650,000  plants,  employing  6,500,000  people;  value  of  products, 
$18,500,000,000. 

In  1870  there  were  58,000  miles  of  railroad;  to-day,  212,000  miles. 

Increase  in  number  of  industrial  plants,  400,000,  or  160  per  cent 

Increase  in  number  of  employees,  3,500,000,  or  175  per  cent. 

Increase  in  value  of  products,  $9,375,000,000,  or  225  per  cent 

Increase  in  railroad  mileage,  159,000  miles,  or  300  per  cent 

In  1885  our  exports  were  $750,000,000;  last  year,  $1,500,000,000, 
an  increase  of  100  per  cent 

In  1885  agricultural  products  exported,  $680,000,000;  in  1904, 
$864,000,000,  an  increase  of  COper  oent 
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In  1885  manufactured  products  exported  amounted  to  $147,000,000 ; 
in  1904,  $452,000,000,  an  increase  of  207  per  cent 

We  sent  into  Great  Britain  $588,000,000  of  merchandise  and  took 
from  her  only  $164,000,000.  Great  Britain  added  $374,000,000  to 
our  wealth. 

Iron  and  steel  exported  in  1886  amoimted  to  $17,000,000;  in  1904, 
$112,000,000.    Nearly  sevenfold. 

In  1885  amcultural  implements  were  exported  to  the  yalue  of 
$2,500,000;  m  1904,  $23,000,000.    Increase  mnefold. 

Railroads  are  assailed  as  enemies  of  commerce  and  as  committing 
outrages  upon  the  public  when  they  make  through  rates  on  export 
traffic — ^that  is,  through  to  destination  in  foreign  countries — ^in  doing 
which  they  may  sometimes  take  a  few  cents  less  per  ton  than  if  the 
commodity  was  for  domestic  use  at  the  port  of  saUmg,  while  the  man- 
ufacturer or  shipper  is  lauded  as  buildmg  up  our  foreim  trade  if  he, 
to  meet  foreign  competition,  sells  for  a  less  price  thaii  lor  home  con- 
sumption, and  the  Government  helps  him  oy  rebating  tariff  duties 
(m  en)ort8,  and  yet,  if  the  railroads  did  not  make  these  through 
rates  low  enough  the  manufacturer  would  not  be  able  to  compete  m 
the  foreign  market 

The  President  is  most  anxious  for  a  navy,  costing  hundreds  of 
millions  to  build  and  tens  of  millions  per  annum  to  maintain,  for  the 
protection  of  our  foreim  trade  and  mterests,  and  yet  no  American 
railroad  official  can  make  a  rate  a  few  cents  lower  than  the  printed 
tariff  to  aid  its  patrons  to  secure  that  foreign  trade  without  deserv- 
ing condign  punishment. 

Mr.  Bacon  laid  particular  stress  upon  this  export  question  yester^ 
day,  reading  an  editorial  from  a  New  York  paper  suggesting  the 

Srevention  of  any  lower*  rate  on  export  or  import  tn^c  than  on 
omestic  traffic  to  and  from  the  same  port  of  entry,  and  several  ques- 
tions were  asked  on  that  line.  Sudi  a  course  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  ports  and  to  the  export  trade  and  directly  contrary  to  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Government.  Does  not  the  Government  itself  en- 
courage this  export  traffic  by  rebating  all  tariff  charges  on  articles 
manufactured  here  and  shipped  abroad,  while  the  domestic  trade  has 
to  pay  to  the  manufacturer  not  only  the  tariff  charges  paid  by  the 
manufacturer  on  all  importations,  but  an  equal  amount  on  raw 
material  or  finished  product  which  was  not  imported?  If  New  York 
^ts  its  flour  on  a  fair  or  low  rate — and  Mr.  Bacon  says  the  domes- 
.  tic  rates  are  not  unreasonable 'or  unfair — does  it  hurt  New  York  if  the 
railroads  aid  the  farmers  and  millers  of  the  West  to  find  a  market 
abroad  in  competition  with  foreign  grains  and  fl6ur?  Does  it  not 
benefit  New  York  as  well  as  the  farmers  and  millers  by  making  New 
York  a  great  port  of  shipment,  and  then,  in  exchange  and  in  pay- 
ment of  these  exported  articles,  make  it  a  port  of  entry  for  all  the 
numerous  articles  of  luxury  and  necessity  whidi  we  receive  from 
foreign  countries? 

One  would  think,  gentlemen,  that  such  arguments  should  tend  to 
cause  your  honorable  committee  to  doubt,  not  the  good  intentions  of 
the  gentleman  and  those  he  represents,  but  their  abiUty  to  ^asp  and 
-  fully  consider  the  real  interests  of  the  country  at  lar^  They  evi- 
dently view  this  question  through  the  knot  holes  in  their  lumber  and 
through  the  dusty  haze  of  the  flour  mills. 
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Mr.  Bacon  seems  to  be  fully  advised  up<m  but  one  subject,  and  that 
is  the  wi^  of  tiie  millers,  namely,  to  have  no  grain  exported,  but  to 
have  it  milled  here,  and  that  the  farmers  should  have  onl^y  the  millers 
of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  a  few  other  points  for  their  customers. 
But  Mr.  Bacon  was  not  able  to  show  any  real  discrimination  against 
the  millers.  He  talked  about  a  IS^cent  rate  on  grain  from  Omaha 
to  New  York  when  for  export,  and  of  a  26.6-cent  rate  on  flour  and 
wheat  for  domestic  use,  but  when  asked  to  give  the  export  rate  on 
flour  he  could  not  state  it.  He  admitted  that  the  railroads  had  com- 
plied with  the  Commission's  ruling  that  the  difference  should  be  2 
cents  per  100  pounds,  but  did  not  know  whether  or  not  they  were  still 
complying  with  that  ruling.  I  must  claim,  gentlemen,  that  he  shows 
no  condition  existing,  so  tar  as  he  knows,  which  justifies  the  taking 
away  of  the  control  of  rates  from  the  railroads. 

The  truth  of  the  13-cent  emergency  rate  referred  to  was  that  it  was 
intended  to  cover  com  shipments  only,  and  that  very  little  wheat  was 
exported  under  it. 

As  to  the  lumber  dealers'  complaints,  it  was  clearly  evident  that 
this  was  another  case  of  competition  between  lumber  districts,  the 
Southwest,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Southern  fields,  the  common  com- 
petitive points  naturally  being  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Chi- 
cago, and  territory  within  that  quadrilateral ;  and  the  railroads  from 
each  field,  being  also  competitive,  gave  rates  to  the  common  territory 
which  were  low  enough  to  get  a  share  of  the  business,  but  to  local 
and  noncompetitive  points  each  railroad  got  a  more  reasonable  rate. 
You  will  remember  that  neither  Mr.  Bacon  nor  Mr.  Higbie  claimed 
that  the  rates  they  complained  of  to  these  short-haul  points  were 
excessive  or  unreasonable,  but  simply  that  there  was  a  lower  rate 
to  some  other  points  forced,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  by  conditions 
of  competition  from  some  other  lumber  territory  or  by  a  shorter 
railway  line  or  water  competition,  giving  that  low  rate,  and  not 
through  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  road  complained  of  to  make 
the  lower  rate  to  one  place  than  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Bacon  is  frank  and  fair;  too  much  so  to  make  a  good  advo- 
cate for  his  cause.  He  admits  in  every  case  cited  that  the  rates  are 
reasonable.  He  even  suggests  raising  some  of  them — ^the  13-oent 
grain  rate,  for  instance;  but  he  gets  back  continually  to  the  old 
chestnut  that  there  are  some  cases  of  discrimination  between  com- 
munities, and  for  that  and  that  alone  he  advocates  taking  the  con- 
trol of  rates  out  of  the  hands  of  these  men  who  make  too  low  a  rate, 
and  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  he  says  he  would  deprecate  any  law 
which  would  prevent  railroads  from  reducing  rates.  Why,  of  course 
he  would,  and  so  would  all  his  societies  and  conventions  who  want 
to  xjatch  the  railroads  "  a'  comin'  and  a'  goin'."  A  mileage  ba.sis  for 
rates,  he  says,  would  be  absolutely  destructive  to  commercial  pros- 
perity. So  say  we  all ;  on  this  we  can  agree.  He  says  that  the 
control  of  rates  in  the  Commission  would  not  prevent  railroads 
from  reducing  rates.  Probably  not,  by  direct  enactment.  But  Mr. 
Bacon's  own  argument  here  disproves  this  statement.  He  has  in- 
sisted that  the  flour  rate  be  reduced  or  the  grain  rate  increased.  If 
the  Commission  had  power,  with  all  these  600  organizations  work- 
ing for  their  own  profit,  covering  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
combined  against  a  few  railroads,  where  would  the  rate  land?  We 
have  a  dear  and  complete  answer  to  this  in  a  case  now  pending. 
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The  Chicago  Oreat  Western  Bailway  made  a  seveu-year  contract 
with  the  packers  of  Kansas  City  and  other  points  for  carrying  cattle 
and  ho^  products  to  Chicago  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  other  roads, 
while  they  could  get  but  little,  if  any^  of  the  contracted  traffic,  did 
have  to  protect  their  own  patrons  against  this  low  rate.  The  result 
was  that  the  Chica^go  Cattle  Exchan^  made  complaint  diat  the 
railroads  were  disoiminatin^  against  Chicago,  and  the  Commission 
heard  the  case  against  14  railroads  and  ordered  that  live  stock  and 
hogs  be  carried  at  the  same  rate  as  the  products — dressed  meats  and 
packing-house  products.  The  Commission  admitted  that  the  cattle 
rates  were  not  in  themselves  unreasonable  and  that  it  was  all  due 
to  the  action  of  one  roac^ (practically  an  illegal  act),  but  Chicago 
live-stock  men  were  being  discriminated  against  and  the  order  was 
given.  The  roads  declined  to  obey,  and  they  are  all  now  in  the 
courts.  If  the  Commission  had  now  the  power  to  "  fix  '*  rates,  would 
the  rate  not  bave  been  put  in  at  oncet 

With  all  these  attempts  of  the  Commission  to  reduce  rates  '^  upon 
complaint " — ^in  no  case  has  it  ever  suggested  raising  any  rate,  and 
the  evidence  on  all  hands,  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Bacon's  own  testi- 
mony, that  a  reduced  rate  for  one  community  made  by  even  one  rail- 
road brings  demands  on  many  railroads  from  other  communities  to 
reduce  rates,  failing  whidh  "  complaint "  is  made — can  anyone  doubt 
that  the  rate-making  or  the  rate-revising  power  (I  do  not  care  what 
it  is  called ;  it  will  "get  there  all  the  same ")  will  cause  the  railroads 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  reduce  rates  of  their  own  volition?  Mr. 
Acworth's  evidence  of  the  effect  in  England  was  right  to  the  point — 
that  it  had  practically  stopped  all  reductions  in  rates. 

During  tne  past  ten  years  the  Government  has  appropriated  for 
improvements  to  rivers  and  harbors  $166,000,000,  an  average  of 
$16,500,000  per  year,  to  furnish  free  highways  lor  boats  and  vessels, 
and  yet  these  veir  steamboat  and  vessel  owners  can  char^  what  they 
please  and  pay  all  the  rebates  they  wish,  and  are  left  entirely  outside 
the  control  ox  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  Commission  unless 
thev  happen  to  have  a  joint  rate  in  with  some  railroad,  while  the 
railroads,  carrying  95  per  cent  of  the  traffic  of  the  country,  receive 
nothing  from  the  Government,  are  forced  to  maintain  their  own  high- 
ways, compete  with  these  free  waterways,  are  hampered  and  hara^ed 
by  State  boards,  commissions,  and  legislatures,  taxed  to  the  high^ 
limit,  forced  to  pay  the  very  highest  wage  which  combinations  of  their 
employees,  in  the  shape  of  brotherhoods  and  unions  (encouraged  fre- 
quenUy  by  those  high  in  political  authority)  can  force  upon  them. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  Mr.  Ramsey — if  the  chairman  will  permit 
and  it  will  not  interrupt  you — from  all  that  I  can  learn  the  most  vijf- 
orous  and,  I  confess,  to  my  mind  the  most  reasonable,  complaint  m 
regard  to  the  railway  situation  is  the  sacrifice  of  all  intermediate 
pomts,  each  one  of  them  anxious  and  desirous  to  extend  its  business, 
growing  in  population  and  wealth — ^the  sacrifice  of  all  these  inter- 
mediate points  to  these  competitive-rate  conditions  at  great  centers 
or  at  central  markets.  Is  that  situation,  in  your  judgment,  abso- 
lutely without  remedy  t 

Mr.  Bamsey.  I  can  not  really  admit  such  a  situation.  In  all  my 
ndlroad  experience  I  know  no  situation  where  a  railroad  sacrifices 
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any  point  where  it  can  get  business  and  hold  it  for  its  own  benefit 
and  the  beiiefit  of  its  patrons. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  charges  an  unrea- 
sonable rate;  but  it  charges  a  rate  so  much  higher  than  the  rate  at 
terminal  market  points  that  the  discrimination  operates  to  depress 
and  discourage  all  these  little  communities  scattered  throughout  the 
territory. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Why  should  it,  with  that  class  of  business? 

Senator  Dolliver.  Take  the  lumber  business,  where  the  rates  were 
less  to  Kansas  City  than  they  were  to  Wichita,  and  where  the  lumber 
was  hauled  right  through  Wichita. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Wichita  is  a  consumer,  not  a  producer. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  makes  the  freight  on  the  lumber  for  the 
house  cost  more. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  makes  the  lumber  cheaper  at  Kansas  City 
than  at  Wichita,  although  it  was  hauled  right  through  Wichita  to 
Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  man  who  raised  that  question  said  he  did  not 
complain  of  the  rates  to  Wichita. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  they  were  discriminative  as  regards  Kansas 
City  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  In  what  way  were  they  discriminative?  Did  they 
prevent  Wichita  from  using  lumber? 

Senator  Dolijver.  No;  but  they  gave  it  to  the  people  of  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  and  Chicago  at  less  prices. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Correct. 

Senator  Dolliver.  There  is  a  prosperous  little  city,  and  ambitious, 
and  that  fact  would  naturally  engender  a  great  deal  of  complaint  and 
irritation  as  fast  as  the  people  round  it  out,  and  1  think  that  is  the 
basis  of  nearly  all  the  argument  and  discussion  about  discriminations. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Two  cents  a  hundred  would  be  50  cents  per  thousand, 
and  a  gentleman  just  stated  that  25,000  feet  of  lumber  was  the  aver- 
age amount  for  a  house.    That  would  be  $12.50  per  house. 

Senator  Dolliver.  If  everybody  would  give  me  a  cent  I  would  not 
want  any  other  income. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  But  the  Senator  is  interested  in  short-horned  cattle, 
I  believe? 

Senator  Dolliver.  In  a  mild  way. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  If  he  undertakes  to  sell  those  cattle  in  Chicago  he  is 
compelled  to  sell  them  in  competition  with  Chicago  rates.  If  ne  kills 
his  cattle  at  home  it  makes  no  difference  to  him  what  the  rate  is  in 
Chicago,  does  it? 

Senator  Dolliver.  If  yon  can  convince  all  these  little  towns  that  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  they  have  a  hijgher  rate  or  a 
lower  one  than  other  communities  you  would  settle  this  whole  agita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  may  not  be  able  to  convince  some  man,  if  he  thinks 
he  can  get  the  lumber  for  $12.60  less,  for  it  is  human  nature  to  want 
to  get  a  lower  rate  than  he  is  asked  to  pay.  We  are  all  striving  to 
get  things  just  as  low  as  we  can. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  think  there  is  no  remedy,  however,  for 
that  condition  of  things? 

Mr.  Bamsbi  .  I  do  not  think  the  condition  should  be  remedied. 
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Senator  Forakbb.  Is  not  this  your  contention,  that  Wichita  has  a 
reasonable  rate? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  when  you  go  on  to  Omaha  or  to  Kansas 
Citjr  at  a  lower  rate  it  is  only  because  at  those  points  you  have  com- 
petition? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  was  illustrated  by  Mr.  Acworth  yesterday, 
when,  as  he  said,  the  Northwestern  simply  had  to  stop  hauling  and 
let  the  other  roads  continue  to  haul  the  n*eight  at  exactly  the  same 
rate;  that  it  did  not  help  the  rate  from  Liverpool,  but  forced  the 
Northwestern  to  go  out  of  the  traffic  which  would  have  helped  that 
road  to  give  a  lower  rate  to  Liverpool,  if  necessary.  We  can  haul 
traffic  in  competition,  and  we  frequently  do,  as  I  stated,  at  less  than 
cost,  or  nearly  so,  in  order  to  hold  the  traffic  and  our  patrons  in  certain 
territory — Kansas  City,  for  instance — but  we  do  not  like  to  do  it. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  in  every  case  decided  that  where 
there  are  competitive  conditions  on  a  lon^  haul  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause  does  not  apply.  Kansas  City  is  supposed  to  have  water 
competition,  and  jDongress  every  year  or  two  pours  a  whole  lot  of 
money  into  the  Missouri  River,  but  I  do  not  thmk  anybody  has  seen 
a  boat  going  up  the  river  for  a  long  time ;  certainly  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  vou  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Ramsey,  about  Con- 
gress pouring  money  into  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Ra^csey.  It  has  not  in  the  last  few  years,  but  for  years  it  did. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  If  the  Government  owned  all  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  in  adjusting  rates  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  a  big- 
ger nrice  for  a  short  ham  than  for  a  long  haul,  would  there! 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir.    There  would  fe  no  long  haul. 

Senator  Newlands.  Your  idea  is  that  there  would  be  a  system 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  mean  that  the  illustration  applied  in  the  Liverpool 
and  Northwestern  case  vesterday  by  Mr.  Acworth  would  apply  here. 
The  railroads  would  hold  the  local  Dusiness  at  the  higher  rate  and  go 
ont  of  the  long-haul  business. 

Senator  Kean.  The  local  rates  would  be  much  higher  than  they  are 
now? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  think  so.    They  certainly  would  not  be  any  lower. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Ramsey. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Where  will  the  Government  stop  in  the  march  of 
railroad  regulation  and  control?  If  it  is  to  establish  rates  to  be 
charged  by  the  railroads  for  their  services  in  the  transportation  of 
interstate  commerce,  will  it  not  be  necessary,  as  the  next  step,  to  say 
what  shall  be  a  fair  rate  to  be  charged  by  the  employees  of  railroads 
for  their  services  in  the  transportation  of  interstate  traffic?  These 
wnployees  are  enga^d  in  interstate  commerce,  are  protected  by 
interstate-commerce  laws,  and  at  times  are  engaged  m  "  restraint 
of  trade,''  by  combining  together  through  their  organizations  to 
increase  the  charges  of  transporting  and  marketing  it,  and  through 
these  organizations  they  may  make  it  impossible  for  railroads  to 
transport  traffic  at  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Commission  without  loss. 
And  then  the  next  step  will  be  to  say  to  those  coal  and  iron  barons 
referred  to  so  feelinrfy  by  a  certain  Congressman  while  he  was  argu- 
ing in  favor  of  the  Esch-Townsend  biU,  as  being  able  by  a  word  to 
"  add  $10  per  ton  to  the  price  of  steel  and  reap  millions  of  ill-gotten  , 
spoils  from  the  people,"  eta — ^these  barons  are  not  able  to  do  this 
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through  their  own  combinations  or  on  account  of  rebates  received 
from  the  railroads,  but  because  the  Government  is  in  "cahoots" 
with  them,  and  says  to  the  railroads,  "  If  you  buy  from  any  foreign 
oiaker  of  rails,  etc.,  you  must  pay  us  (the  United  States  Government) 
about  $8  per  ton  tiariff  " — ^the  next  step,  I  say,  will  be  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  say,  "We  will  fix  the  price  you  may  charge  the  rail- 
roads for  their  rails,  coal,  and  other  supplies/'  And  so  the  onward 
march  of  "  regulation  "  and  governmental  bureaucratic  control  of 
and  interfer^ice  with  the  business  of  the  country  will  progress 
step  by  step  imtil  the  bureaucratic  oppression  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  in  it,  and  instead  of  being  a  free  and  independent 
people,  claiming  our  birthright  of  equal  laws  for  all  and  freedom 
to  conduct  our  own  affairs  in  our  own  way — so  long  as  we  do  not 
infringe  upon  the  same  rights  of  our  fellow-freemen  or  violate  the 
common  law  of  the  land — we  will  be  a  people  governed  by  special 
and  class  legislation,  and  ruled  by  the  arbitrary,  and  sometimes 
despotic,  heads  of  bureaus  and  departments.  In  the  hands  of  honest, 
upright,  and  patriotic  men  such  a  condition  would  be  bad  enouffh; 
in  the  hands  of  corrupt  or  partisan  and  self-seeking  men  it  would  be 
ruinous  to  commercial  development  at  least,  if  not  to  free  govern- 
ment 

Mr.  Higbie  cited  two  cases  of  complaint,  although  he  represents 
all  the  lumber  dealers  of  a  number  of  States.  One  of  these  the 
Commission  decided  and  the  railroads  accepted  the  rate,  which  was 
not  satisfactory  by  2^  cents  per  100  pounds  to  the  dealers.  The  other 
case  has  never  even  been  laid  before  the  Commission. 

Where  is  the  great  public  which  is  clamoring  for  the  rate-making 
power?  Do  you  suppose,  of  the  millions  of  shippers  and  thousands 
of  communities  interested  in  rates,  if  they  were  bein^  treated  in 
such  an  outrageously  discriminatory  manner  as  is  intimated,  that 
this  town  would  hold  the  people  who  would  flock  here  to  be  heard, 

{)leading  for  redress  and  salvation  of  their  interests?  Would  iliey 
cave  this  work  to  a  few  philanthropists  and  paid  representatives 
of  associations  and  some  middlemen,  whom  the  march  of  progress 
and  the  constant  reduction  and  elimination  of  unnecessary  expense 
between  producer  and  consumer  have  left  high  and  dnr,  just  as 
all  methods,  machinery  and  even  men  are  thrown  into  the  "  scrap 
heap  "  when  better  and  more  efficient  methods,  machinery,  and  men 
are  discovered. 
The  committee  took  its  usual  recess. 

AFTER  BECES8. 

8TATEMEVT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  BAK8ET— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ramsey,  joxx  referred  to  the  middleman's 
charging  $10  a  car  for  getting  freight  or  soliciting  freight,  and  this 
leads  me  to  ask  you  whether  the  man  who  solicits  freight — ^the  middle- 
man, who  gets  pay  for  securing  cars  and  getting  business  and  so  on — 
constitutes  an  abuse  that  Congress  should  remedy  and  which  is  not 
covered  by  the  law  in  regard  to  rebates  ? 

Mr.  Ramset.  You  evidently  misunderstood  my  reference  to  a  mid- 
dleman.   I  mean  what  are  sometimes  generally  called  "  commission 
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The  Chaisman.  You  used  the  word  "  middleman.^ 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes.  I  mean  the  man  who,  for  instance,  takes  grain 
or  buys  grain  or  handles  stock  at  any  large  point  like  Milwaukee  or 
Chicago  on  a  commission  basis.  He  is  a  negotiator  or  dealer  between 
tJie  producer  and  the  markets  or  the  purchasers.  I  did  not  mean  it 
in  any  derogatory  sense  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  connected  with  this  soliciting  of 
frei^t  through  freight  solicitors  or  commissions  paid  directly  or 
indirectly  not  covered  by  the  bill  and  that  should  have  the  attention 
of  the  lawmaking  power  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  of  that  kind  or  any 
commission  agency  of  that  kind.  There  used  to  be,  of  course,  some 
of  those  things  several  years  ago.    I  do  not  know  of  any  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  now  t 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ramsey,  to  narrow  this  question  down.  As  I 
imderstand  it,  it  is  not  proposed  in  any  legislation  nor  by  anyone  to 
take  from  the  railroad  the  power  in  the  first  instance  to  make  the 
rates.  All  agree  that  the  railroads  should  make  rates ;  but  in  indi- 
vidual cases  where  rates  are  complained  of  as  being  extortionate  or 
excessive  it  is  urged  that  on  a  complaint  the  power  should  be  given 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  after  inquiry  to  set  aside  the 
rate  complained  of  and  substitute  a  new  rate,  and  that  the  railroads 
should  be  obliged  to  adopt  this  substituted  rate  and  appeal  to  the 
courts.  Please  state  brieflv  and  explicitly  your  objections  to  this 
plan  that  I  have  stated.  This  is  what  the  other  side  claim  as  a^inst 
the  railroad.  They  do  not  claim  the  right,  and  Mr.  Bacon  distmctlv 
said  yesterday,  and  so  did  Mr.  Higbie,  that  they  want  to  leave  with 
the  railroads  the  right  to  make  the  rates  and  the  right  to  change  rates. 
I  have  drawn  your  attention  to  this  question,  and  would  like  you  to 
state  what  would  be  the  results  if  the  plan  or  proposition  advocated 
by  Mr.  Bacon  and  others  should  be  carried  out.  Would  it,  in  other 
words,  invest  the  Commission  with  power,  through  changing  or 
reducing  one  rate,  to  affect  a  great  many  other  rates?  What  are  the 
objections  to  the  contention  that  they  make,  substantially  and  briefly? 

Senator  Clapp.  Just  a  moment.  I  think  in  justice  to  Mr.  Ramsey 
it  ought  to  be  stated  that  Mr.  Higbie's  proposition  and  Mr.  Bacon's 
proposition  differ.  Mr.  Bacon's  plan  involves  the  idea  that  when  a 
rate  has  once  been  established  by  the  Commission  it  is  still  with  the 
railroad  company,  if  they  feel  that  the  conditions  are  changed,  to 
initiate  a  change  "themselves,  leaving  that  change,  of  course,  subject  to 
a  challenge  again  by  the  Commission.  Mr.  mgbie  differs  from  him 
in  that  respect 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now  you  have  the  question  and  the  conten- 
tions  before  you. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  think  I  understand  the  question  and  the  contentions. 
I  refer  to  that  in  my  brief  pretty  fully. 

The  Chairman,   i  es ;  but  I  want  you  to  make  it  plainer,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  All  rates  are  made  now.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  doubt 
if  any  traflSc  man  knows,  of  any  commodity  or  any  traffic  from  any 
section  of  the  country  to  any  other  section  that  has  not  its  rate  maile 
to-day.  Therefore  nobody  to-day  makes  rates.  They  simply  revise 
the  rates  and  either  reduce  or  advance  them^  as  the  necessities  of  the 
case  may  require. 
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Now.  all  of  these  rates  having  been  once  made  and  already  made  by 
the  railroad  companies,  every  one  of  these  thousands  and  thousands 
of  rates  between  thousands  and  thousands  of  stations  at  home  and 
hundreds  of  consuming  points  abroad  would  be  subject  to  this  revis- 
ing power  of  the  Commission.  Therefore  the  Commission  will  have 
the  power  under  the  Esch-Townsend  law  to  make  a  new  rate  in  every 
one  of  those  case3  if  some  one  complains  of  it ;  and  even  if  they  do  not 
complain  of  it,  and  the  Commission  thinks  it  is  an  unreasonable  rate 
for  any  cause,  the  Commission  can  act  without  complaint;  they  have 
this  power  under  the  interstate-commerce  law  on  which  this  law  was 
based,  because  the  Esch-Townsend  law  says  "  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  interstate  law  "  they  shall  do  these  things;  there- 
fore they  would  have  the  power  to  make  the  rates,  whether  you  call 
it  a  revision  or  not.  Probably  the  only  question  involved,  then,  is 
whether  after  having  revised  these  rates  or  made  new  rates  the  rail- 
road companies  would  then  have  the  right  to  change  that  rate  without 
authority  of  the  Commission.  The  Esch-Townsend  bill  says  that 
the  rates  so  made  or  so  stated  by  the  Commission  shall  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  under  this  law  be  the  rates  of  the  railroad  company. 

The  CThairman.  Is  it  not  sufficient,  from  their  standpoint,  that  the 
railroads  have  the  power  to  appeal  immediately  to  the  court  and  get 
relief? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Well,  as  the  gentleman  stated  this  morning,  we  might 
have  the  right  to  appeal,  but  pending  the  decision  on  that  appeal, 
which  might  take  six  months,  one  year,  or  two  years,  according  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  courts,  we  could  certainly  do  no  traffic  imder 
those  conditions. 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  power  to  revise 
and  make  a  new  rate,  a  substituted  rate,  in  the  railroad  world! 
Would  it  lead  to  a  general  fixing  of  rates  or  a  disturbance  and  con- 
fusion, and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  think  it  would  lead  to  the  fixing  of  the  present 
rates,  or  the  rates  which  were  made  in  the  first  place  by  the  railroad 
companies,  as  a  permanent  rate  except  when  changed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  In  other  words,  no  traffic  manager  of 
any  road  would  dare,  you  might  say,  to  quote  a  lower  rate  under 
some  emergency  or  express  conditions  of  traffic  which  required  it, 
because  that  rate  would  at  once  be  complained  of  by  some  other 
community  or  shipper,  and,  upon  complaint,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  do  exactly  as  they  have  done  in  this  Kansas 
City  ai;id  Chicago  cattle  rate  that  I  referred  to  this  morning.  They 
would  immediately  order  the  other  railroads  to  reduce  their  rates, 
to  meet  the  conditions  and  protect  the  Chicago  people  against  the 
Kansas  City  people. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  other  railroads,  if  they  were  not 
parties  to  the  suit  or  the  complaint,  have  to  lower  their  rates,  or 
else  tiie  road  that  was  compelled  to  lower  its  rate  would  get  all  the 


Mr.  Ramsey.  They  would  have  to  meet  any  rates.  If  the  Commis- 
sion takes  up  a  rate  on  the  Wabash  road  between  St.  Louis  and 
Buffalo  and  says  that  that  rate  is  unreasonable  and  therefore  you 
diould  charge  such  and  such  a  rate,  every  other  railroad  from  New 
Orleans  to  Sie  Lake  ports  would  have  to  meet  those  conditions  and 
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reduce  their  rates  on  the  same  commodities  or  the  same  traffic  pro- 
portionately. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  Commission  would  likely  make 
all  those  railroads  parties  in  the  first  instance,  would  they  not,  if 
complained  of? 

Mr.  Kamsey.  They  have  done  so  in  this  Kansas  City  case.  They 
have  made  fourteen  roads  parties. 

The  Chairman.  Just  approximately,  how  many  rates  would  that 
affect?  Say  that  it  was  complained  of  by  one  shipper  or  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  the  instance  of  the  shipper, 
between  New  York  and  Chicago;  that  might  affect  how  many  rates! 

Mr.  Bamsey.  It  depends  so  much  on  the  conditions  and  tne  com- 
modity. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  approximately.  I  want  to  get  at  how  ex- 
tensively this  power  may  be  exercised. 

Mr.  Kamsey.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  relation  between  all 
carriages  of  freight  of  one  class  and  the  products  of  that  material, 
or  whatever  it  is.    It  would  affect  all  such  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Many  hundreds  or  thousands? 

Mr.  Rabisey.  Of  course  it  would  affect  rates  on  similar  commodi- 
ties and  classes  of  freight  via  other  roads  that  would  not  be  called 
in  the  question,  because  it  would  affect  the  movement  via  the  other 
gateways. 

The  Chairman.  Would  one  decision  affect  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  rates,  or  a  thousand  rates,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  On  that  commodity,  it  might  affect  every  rate  in  the 
whole  United  States;  and  there  is  no  point  in  the  United  States, 

f radically,  unless  it  is  Spokane,  that  is  not  competitive — ^by  railroad, 
mean — ^with  some  other  point. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  published  rates  or  tariffs  are  there  in 
the  United  States,  approximately?    What  is  your  judgment  on  that! 

Mr.  Ramsey.  There  are  thousands  and  thousan(£  of  them.  I 
would  not  like  to  even  guess  at  that,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Spencer  that  there 
were  2,700,000  last  winter. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  He  means  rates.  There  may  be  one  tariff  dieet  issued 
that  will  cover  thousands  of  rates. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  there  were  2,700,000  rates. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  If  you  were  to  take  the  number  of  stations  in  the 
country  and  probably  multiply  them  by  each  other — that  is,  multiply 
a  hundred  thousand  stations  by  a  hundred  thousand  stations — ^you 
would  get  up  to  about  what  the  rates  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  these  rates  how  many  have  been  complained 
of  as  being  excessive  or  extortionate  during  the  last  year,  more  or  less, 
and  taken  before  the  Commission  or  the  courts? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  whole  country,  but  taking 
the  Wabash,  which  is,  of  course,  interested  in  any  question  of  rates 
affecting  the  transcontinental  movements  between  the  East  and  West, 
through  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  central  traffic  territory,  I 
can  not  remember  now,  but  I  think  two  citations  appear  on  the 
ground  of  unreasonable  rates,  one  of  them  being  this  cattle  case, 
which  has  just  come  up.  We  are  getting  more  citations  now  on  ao- 
€Ount  of  saiety  appliance  matters  than  anything  else. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  on  that  very  subject  of 
safety  appliances;  any  remedies  that  in  the  interest  of  human  life 
we  could  nave  adopted  or  provided  for  by  legislation? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  do  not  faiow  of  any  more  requirements  than  there 
are  now  to  put  on  these  safety  appliances  and  keep  them  in  order. 
Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  natural  striving  of  the  railroads  to  avoid 
accidents,  to  save  life,  and  avoid  the  consequential  dama^  to  a 
heavy  extent  Railroad  men  are  human,  and  they  have  no  desire  to 
run  risks  or  cause  their  patrons  to  run  risks  more  than  are  absolutely 
essential.  I  do  believe,  nowever,  gentlemen,  that  the  best  legislation 
in  the  way  of  providing  safety  applinaces  will  be  to  permit  the  rail- 
roads to  receive  such  a  return  for  their  business  ana  their  traffic  as 
will  leave  them  a  few  dollars  to  put  in  in  the  improvements  of  their 
facilities,  say,  of  heavier  rails,  ox  building  steel  and  stone  structures 
and  cement  ones  to  replace  wooden  structures,  and  providing  all  those 
facilities  which  the  country  ought  to  have.  There  is  not  a  railroad 
to-day  in  the  country  hardly  that  has  got  the  facilities  necessary  to 

Eromptly  and  properly  handle  its  traffic.  I  was  very  much  impressed 
y  what  Mr.  Acworth  said  the  other  day.  I  think  he  said  it  here 
in  regard  to  the  comparison  of  the  facilities  of  English  roads  for 
traffic  and  transportation  with  American  roads  where  they  had  2^ 
miles  of  terminal  tracks  and  facilities  to  each  mile  of  road,  while  the 
American  roads  had  a  half  a  mile.  Railroads  must  have  a  surplus. 
They  must  either  keep  that  surplus  away  from  their  stockholders  and 
their  bondholders  or  else  they  must  have  a  surplus  each  year  in  order 
to  put  into  their  property  and  furnish  these  facilities. 

The  interstate  safety-appliance  act  alone  cost  the  railroads  of  this 
country  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  to  put  it  on  the  old  equip- 
ment. The  Wabash  alone  paid  over  $460,000  on  old  equipment  that 
was  practically  obsolete  ana  since  has  been  thrown  away,  in  putting 
on  safety  appliances — couplers  and  air  brakes.  If  the  railroads 
were  permitted,  like  other  interests  in  this  country,  to  earn  a  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  their  service,  and  a  little  more  than  3  per  cent 
return  to  their  stockholders,  and  put  it  back  into  the  property,  the 
public  could  well  afford  to  pay,  say,  10  per  cent  more  on  the  average 
rate  and  get  50  per  cent  more  safety,  greater  convenience,  and  prompt 
movement  of  their  traffic.  The  railroads  have  more  complaints  to- 
day of  delays  in  the  movement  of  traffic  and  the  furnishing  of  cars 
and  getting  the  business  through  than  they  have  in  regard  to  rates. 
That  is  a  constant  trouble  and  a  constant  demand. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroads  depend  for  their  prosperity,  as  a 
general  rule,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  territory  and  localities  that 
fliey  reach,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.   Absolutely  so.  ^ 

llie  Chaibman.  And  do  you  believe  railroads,  for  this  reason,  this 
selfish  reason,  this  mutuality  of  interest,  can  be  aepended  upon  not  to 
oppress  any  business  interest  on  lines  they  reach,  or  oppress  any 
localities? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  They  have  got  to  serve  the  business  interests  in  their 
locality  fairly  and  reasonably  well,  keep  them  in  the  market  with 
some  profit  to  the  business  interests,  or  else  they  go  out  of  business 
and  the  railroad  company  loses  the  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore,  generally,  it  is  impossible  for  rail- 
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roads  to  oppress  the  localities,  stations,  and  the  territory  that  they  oc- 
cupy and  reach? 

Mr.  Ramsbt.  It  is  not  altogether  impossible. 

The  Chairman.   (Jenerally,  I  savf 

Mr.  Bamsey.  But  it  is  improbable  that  any  business  man  would  do 
so.  And  right  on  that  point,  Seoiator,  a  railroad  prefers  to  carry  and 
handle  its  own  local  traffic  always  in  preference  to  the  through  jfraffic, 
because  on  its  local  traffic  it  secures  a  much  better  return  than  it  does 
on  the  through  traffic;  and  therefore,  when  cars  are  short,  every  rail- 
road declines  to  send  its  cars  off  to  get  the  traffic  from  some  other  road 
and  to  haul  through  until  its  own  patrons  are  served.  In  other 
words,  its  own  interest  is  directly  on  its  own  line. 

The  Chaibman.  What  brings  on  all  these  contests  between  local- 
ities^ then,  and  communities,  if  you  please,  situated  on  different  lines? 

Mr.  Bamsey.  Well,  I  could  onlv  answer  that  by  saying  that  it  is 
accounted  for  by  the  same  principle  that  brings  contests  between  two 
men  tryine  to  get  the  same  contract  or  two  dnmmiers  trving  to  sell  the 
same  goods.    It  is  the  competition  natural  to  trade  and  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  this  contest  be  best  settled,  and  by 
whom! 

Mr.  Bamsey.  By  direct  dealings  between  the  railroads  interested 
in  protecting  a  certain  territory  and  traffic  and  the  people  in  that  ter- 
ritory and  traffic,  directly — ^brought  in  touch  with  eacn  other. 

The  Chairman.  What  governs  the  traffic  manager  in  making  rates? 
Is  he  at  liberty  and  has  he  the  power  to  make  any  rate  that  comes  into 
his  mind,  arbitrarily? 

Mr.  Bamsey.  Oh,  I  suppose  the  traffic  mana^r  of  a  road  could 
name  any  rate  that  he  desires  to  name;  but  he  would  not  remain  traffic 
manager  of  the  road  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  What  controls  the  traffic  manager  in  making  the 
rate? 

Mr.  Bamsey.  That  which  controls  the  traffic  manager  in  making 
the  rate  is,  first,  the  requirement  of  his  road  and  his  territory  in  com- 

Setition  with  all  other  rates  and  all  other  territories.  As  a  rule,  his 
ecision  on  those  matters  is  influenced,  if  not  entirely  affected,  by  the 
reports,  the  suggestions,  and  recommendations  that  he  receives  from 
the  local  representative  in  the  district  affected  directly,  in  the  first 

?lace.  We  have  our  local  representatives,  for  instance,  at  Kansas 
Sty,  Omaha,  and  Des  Moines,  Chicago,  and  all  points  in  which  the 
Waimsh  is  interested  as  far  east  as  Boston.  We  have  our  man  there, 
8  high-class  man,  with  nothing  to  do  but  look  after  the  traffic  from 
that  territory  to  the  West.  We  have  another  one  in  San  Francisco, 
and  we  have  them  all  over  the  country.  They  keep  the  traffic  man- 
ager fuUy  advised  of  the  conditions  in  their  territory,  and  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  a  bear  on  rates,  just  like  the  traveling  man  who  is  trying  to 
sell  goods  or  secure  a  contract  for  his  house  is  a  bear  on  prices.  He 
sees  the  other  competitors  around  all  the  time,  waiting  to  get  in  their 
arguments,  and  he  gets  scared,  and  says :  "  We  must  do  so  and  so." 
The  lo^  traffic  representatives,  station  agents  and  all,  are  generally 
anxious  to  secure  the  traffic  from  their  territory.  Their  reputation 
is  based  on  the  amount  of  business  that  they  get.  They  do  not  care 
much  what  business  the  company  gets  from  some  other  territory,  if 
their  business  f  sdls  off*  So  they  are  generally  the  first  incentive  to  a 
diange  in  rateSi 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  next  factor  is  what! 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  next  factor  is,  of  course,  that  the  matter  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  traffic  manager.  He  calls  in  his  men 
from  other  points  that  might  be  affected  by  this  rate  and  finds  out 
what  the  other  railroads  are  doin^,  and,  if  he  can,  exactly  what  busi- 
ness they  are  carrying,  and  if  it  is  taking  away  the  busmess  unduly 
from  the  section  or  the  territory  which  desires  the  protection,  then 
th^  usually  get  the  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  business  conditions,  as  I  understand  you 
to  say,  that  fix  the  rates,  rather  than  the  traffic  managers? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Business  and  competitive  conditions  fix  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Business  conditions  ?  • 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Business  conditions  always  fix  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  road  reaching  one  locality  makes  a  rate  lower 
than  that  made  to  another  locality  reached  by  another  line,  then  there 
must  be  some  sort  of  adjustment,  or  else  the  line  with  the  lower  rate 
would  get  the  business;  that  is,  that  community  would  get  the  busi- 
ness as  against  the  other  community  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir;  and  then,  besides  the  people  themselves 
interested  in  the  community,  the  boards  of  trade,  the  commercial 
bodies  or  associations  representing  some  particular  class,  like  lumber 
men  or  milling  men  or  flour  men  or  grain  men,  make  their  claims,  of 
course,  on  the  railroads.  They  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  losing  their  business;  that  it  is  going  some  other  way,  and 
that  they  are  not  on  a  parity  with  the  general  trend  of  trade;  that 
they  are  shut  out;  and  then  they  get  consideration,  and  if  they  can 
show  that  they  are  losing  the  trafnc  they  will  get  relief  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  nundred. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  sometimes  the  through  lute  is 
very  low,  possibly  below  the  cost  of  carrying,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey,   x  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  oftentimes,  while  a  little  above  the  cost  of 
carrying,  that  the  through  rates  to  competitive  points  are  very  low? 

"Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  railroads  take  this  business  so  as  to 
increase  the  volume  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  So  as  to  protect  their  traffic 

The  Chairman.  And  their  localities? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  And  their  localities.  They  very  rarely  take  busi- 
ness below  what  they  figure  the  cost  simply  to  protect  the  volume. 

The  Chairman.  But  now  if  railroads  should  oe  obliged,  or  should 
themselves  lower  the  local  rates  to  the  intermediate  points  to  equal- 
ize tJie  rates  to  through  competitive  points,  could  they  live;  could 
they  exist;  could  they  have  any  net  revenue,  under  those  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Not  unless  they  raised  the  whole  fabric  of  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  would  have  to  raise  the  through  rate 
the  same? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  they  lowered  the  rates  to  these  intermedi- 
ate towns,  referred  to  by  Senator  Dolliver,  to  the  ordinary  through 
rate,  the  competitive  rate,  then  the  railroad  could  not  live,  as  I  un- 
derstand, because  it  must  get  a  reasonable  rate  somewhere? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir;  it  must  get  returns  on  its  traffic  which  will 
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pay  the  fixed  charges.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  dividends  on  stock ; 
a  railroad  can  live  without  that,  although  1  do  not  know  how  the 
stockholders  mi^t  view  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  railroad  must  meet  its  fixed  charges  and 
interest? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  So  far  as  its  bonds  are  concerned,  it  must  pay  the 
fixed  charges  or  be  retired  by  being  put  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
and  having  its  property  sold  out  and  a  new  organization  effected. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  not  these  low  through  rates  to  competitive 
points  enable  the  farmer  and  producer  to  get  surplus  wheat,  com, 
and  other  products  to  market  when  it  would  not  be  possible  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  Kamset.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  that  gets  them  through. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  case? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  that  gets  them  through. 

The  Chairman.  Another  question:  You  referred  to  competition 
from  localities  in  the  same  group  or  combination  of  railroads;  for 
instance,  we  will  say  the  Missouri  Pacific  has  the  Wabash  on  this 
side,  and  it,  the  Missouri  Pacific  System,  goes  to  the  south  on  the 
other 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Not  the  Missouri  Pacific  system,  but  the  Gould  sys- 
tem; the  Gould  interests  are  largely  in  control  of  the  lines  east,  and 
they  also  control  the  lines  west. 

The  Chairman.  The  Gould  interests,  then,  we  will  say.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  there  is  sharp  competition  between  these  very  lines,  on 
account  of  the  interests  of  localities? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  is  absolutelyas  sharp  between  them  as  between  the 
Wabash  and  the  Alton  or  the  Wabash  and  the  Burlington. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  very  fact  prevent  any  combination  of 
railroads  putting  up  the  price  so  as  to  make,  if  thfit  were  possible,  the 
hauling  oi  frei^t  impossible  to  producers — ^making  the  rate  so  high 
that  they  could  not  sell? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  There  is  no  possible  chance,  in  my  opinion,  for  rail- 
roads to  combine  together  to  raise  rates  to  competitive  points.  There 
are  so  many  competitive  routes  and  so  many  competitive  interests 
that  it  womd  be  absolutely  impossible  to  fix  by  agreement,  in  my 
opinion,  unreasonable  rates  to  points  in  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
valleys  and  that  territory  that  would  stand  if  they  were  unreasonable. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  line  own  any  refrigerator  cairs?  Does 
the  Wabash  own  them? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  are  interested  in  the  American  Refrigerator 
Transit  Company. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  stockholders? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  Wabash  is  a  stockholder.  The  Missouri  Pacific, 
the  Wabash,  and  the  Iron  Mountain  a  number  of  years  ago  put  their 
refrigerator  cars  into  what  was  called  the  American  fiefrigerator 
Transit  Company,  in  which  no  single  man  has  any  interest.  It  is 
purely  a  cooperative  refrigerator  car  company;  the  Wabash  owning 
a  lot  of  the  cars,  the  Missouri  Pacific  owning  a  lot  of  the  cars,  and  tlie 
Iron  Mountain  owning  a  lot  of  the  cars.  We  have  no  refrigerator 
cars  of  our  own.  It  would  not  pay  us  to  keep  them  ourselvcb,  and  it 
would  not  pay  any  road,  unless  it  had  enormous  traffic  of  certain 
kinds,  to  run  its  own  refrigerator  cars. 
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The  Chaibman.  By  reason  of  this  ownership  among -these  systems, 
is  there  any  preference  given  to  shippers? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  None  >vnatever,  that  I  know  of.  There  can  not  be. 
The  rates  are  absolutely  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroads  make  the  rate? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  make  the  rates.  Mr.  Bird  and  his  subordinates 
make  those  rates  the  same  as  they  do  the  luilroad  rates.  That  is 
identically  the  same,  Senator,  as  if  the  railroads  themselves,  the 
Wabash  itself,  owned  those  cars. 

The  Chairman.  But  a  ^eat  many  complaints  about  abuses  and 
evils  growing  out  of  the  private  car  line  have  been — — 

Mr.  Ramsey.  These  are  not  private  cars. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  by  the  term  private  cars  to  include  refrig- 
erator cars,  to  include  all.    There  are  65,000  of  them  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No;  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  refrig- 
erator car  owned  by  the  railroad  and  one  owned  by  a  private  car  line. 

The  Chairman.  They  group  them  all  together,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  They  sometimes  group  tEe  good  with  the  bad,  I 
know.    We  are  all  tarred  by  the  company  we  keep,  once  in  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you,  from  your  standpoint,  think  it  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  to  provide  that  the  refrigerator-car  owners 
and  the  systems  and  corporations  controlling  them,  should  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  mterstate-commercelaw  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Any  person  engaged  in  interstate  traffic  ought  to  be 
under  the  interstate  laws,  or  any  vehicle  engaged  in  interstate  traffic, 
just  as  much  so  as  the  railroads.  Boats  engaged  in  interstate  traffic 
ought  to  be  under  the  interstate  laws,  but  they  are  not  The  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  $165,000,000  in  the  last  ten  years  to  provide  good 
rivers  and  good  harbors  tor  vessels.  They  have  paia  that  money 
out  for  that  purpose,  and  they  have  paid  nothing  for  railroads,  and 
still  they  say  to  these  vessels,  "  You  can  cut  the  rate  just  as  much 
as  you  want  to,  and  pay  all  the  rebates  you  want  to.  The  interstate 
law  has  nothing  to  do  with  you." 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  that  through  joint  rates,  by  land 
and  water,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  law  as  governs  the  regula- 
tion of  railroads? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  You  mean  rates  in  the  United  States? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes:  and  they  are.    The  minute  a  railroad 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  said  a  while  ago  that  the  Government 
did  not  regulate  the  water  rates. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  Government  does  not  regulate  freight  carried 
on  a  boat.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  if  a  railroad  puts  in  a  joint  rate 
with  some  boat  company  the  boat  company  is  so  contaminated  by 
the  wicked  influence  of  the  railroad  company  that  then  it  comes 
under  the  interstate-commerce  law.  It  has  oecome  associated  with  a 
criminal,  and  therefore  it  is  a  criminal  itself.  They  can  take  busi- 
ness from  St  Louis  to  New  Orleans  at  any  rate  they  want  to- 

The  Chairman.  But  if  it  is  a  through  rate? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  If  there  is  a  railroad  that  delivers  the  freight  to  it 
at  St  Louis,  and  joins  in  the  rate,  then  they  can  not  pay  a  rebate. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  the  purpose  of  Senator  Cullonii  when 
he  drafted  his  law,  to  include  that 

Mr.  Rambmt.  It  is  not  included,  I  believa. 
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The  Chaikmak.  Yes:  in  the  first  section,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Kamset.  Joint  tnrough  rates? 

Senator  Cullom.  Made  by  rail  and  by  water.  They  are  included 
in  the  law. 

The  Chairmak.  But  it  is  not  enforced  now.  Would  you  surest, 
Mr.  Kamsey,  a  provision  that  these  carriers  bv  water,  when  they  have 
a  joint  through  rate  with  the  carriers  by  land,  be  subject  to  the 
interstate-commerce  law? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  They  should  be,  whether  they  have  a  joint  through 
rate  or  a  rate  of  their  own.  Take,  for  instance^  Pittsburg  and  me 
Gulf.  Take  freight  going  from  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati.  There  is 
a  great  cry, "  On  to  the  Giuf !  "  and  the  Government  will  undoubtedly 
put  millions  of  dollars  into  that  work  and  into  that  territory.  The 
railroad  rate  on  coal  and  rails  and  things  of  that  kind  from  Pitts- 
burg to  St  Louis,  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg  to  any  point  on 
the  river,  will  be  affected  by  the  river  rate;  but  the  river  man  can 
give  to  the  steel  company  any  rate  they  want  tOj  private  or  otherwise, 
and  the  interstate-commerce  law  pays  no  attention  to  it 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  advise  that  they  be  brought  under  the 
interstate-commerce  law  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  They  should  be;  undoubtedly.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  carriage  of  traffic  on  land  and  carrying  it  on  the 
water,  and  there  is  a  greater  reason  why  the  Government  should  do 
that,  beoLuse  the  Government  furnishes  a  free  highway  and  keeps  it 
up,  takes  out  all  the  snags,  and  says  to  the  railroads:  "  Even  it  you 
want  to  cross  this  highway,  which  may  carry  1,000  tons  of  freight  a 
year,  you  have  got  to  go  away  up  m  the  air."  We  have  got  to 
go  to  Congress  and  get  permission  to  build  a  bridge,  and  we  must  go 
away  up  in  the  air  at  an  enormous  expense.  Take  the  Wabash  road 
goin^  into  Pittsburg,  and  ^e  are  held  up  to-day  in  crossing  from 
rittsDurg  to  the  AUegheny  side  to  reach  all  those  industries  by  a 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  permit  us  to  cross  below  70  feet  above 
the  water,  although  immediately  below  us  and  immediately  above 
us  there  are  bridges — one  800  feet  from  us  and  the  other  1,500  feet 
below  us — ^two  bridges  that  are  40  feet  above  the  water,  but  we  must 
^  70  feet  above  the  water.  That  means  that  we  can  not  get  down 
mto  Allegheny  to  reach  any  of  those  industries. 

The  Chairman.  For  these  and  other  reasons  you  think  that  the 
carriers  in  the  coastwise,  lake,  and  river  transportation  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations,  so  far  as  may  be,  that  the 
railroads  are? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  it  should  not  be 
done,  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  should  be. 

The  Chaikman.  This  resolution  under  which  we  are  acting  directs 
our  attention  to  the  injuries  or  accidents  on  railroads  and  thie  holding 
of  railroads  responsible  for  injury  done  bv  one  servant  to  another — 
what  is  known  as  the  "  fellow-servant's  liability  '^  or  "  employee?'  lia- 
bilities."   Have  vou  given  that  subject  any  particular  thought? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Of  course  that  confronts  us  m  all  the  States.  It  con- 
fronts us  every  day  in  lawsuits  and  one  thing  and  another.  The  law 
should  require  railroads  to  use  every  device  possible  within  reason- 
able conditions  to  save  their  employees  as  well  as  titieir  patrons,  but 
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at  the  same  time  it  should  not  go  to  such  an  extent  as  T^'ould  encour- 
age carelessness  on  the  part  of  its  employees.  The  safety  of  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  the  passengers  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  officials  of  the 
road,  who  sit  in  tneir  offices  or  ride  over  the  road,  as  it  is  to  the  men 
on  the  road,  and  anything  which  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of 
care  and  experience  of  the  men  tends  to  increase  greatly  the  risk  to 
the  traveling  public  The  enforcement  of  the  safety-appliance  act 
has  done  more,  in  my  opinion,  to  reduce  fhe  character  or  the  service 
received  from  the  employees  than  anything  else  that  has  occurred 
outside  of  labor  unions  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  old  rail- 
road employee,  who  had  to  save  his  own  life  T\hen  he  went  between 
the  cars  to  couple  them,  was  verv  careful  about  it,  and  they  got 
skilled  and  experienced.  It  was  tte  same  way  when  they  went  out 
on  the  train  on  the  road.  They  rode  their  train  and  they  watched 
for  everything.  Now,  with  the  automatic  coupler  it  is  '*  Kick  her  off, 
boys ;  let  her  go."  And  away  she  ffoes  down  the  yards,  and  the  first 
thmg  you  know  there  is  a  crash  and  some  man  working  back  of  some 
other  cars  is  killed.  Out  on  the  road  they  run  at  all  sorts  of  speed, 
because,  they  say,  "We  have  the  air  brake,  and  if  anything  goes 
wrong  we  will  stop  her."  But  when  Miey  come  to  use  the  air  brpke 
they  find,  maybe,  that  there  is  something  wrong,  and  they  do  not 
get  the  train  stopped  and  a  bad  accident  occurs. 

I  would  not,  for  a  moment,  be  understood  as  saying  that  those 
things  should  be  taken  off.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  fact  as  re- 
sulting from  it,  that  it  does  tend  to  put  in  place  of  billed  labor, 
an  unskilled  labor. 

Senator  Cullom.  Mr.  Ramsey,  you  say  you  do  not  mean  to  be 
understood  as  discouraging  putting  those  appliances  on? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Well,  what  is  the  result  of  their  being  put  oni 
Has  it  resulted  in  more  accidents,  or  has  it  saved  life? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  have  just  stated  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  slackening 
up  in  the  skill  of  the  men  and  the  carefulness  of  the  men  engaged  on 
the  trains,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  but  what  is  the 
result,  in  the  aggregate,  as  to  the  saving  of  life  or  the  prevention  of 
injury  to  persons  employed  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  think  the  result  has  been  beneficial. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  if  you  exercise  a  little  more  care  with  your 
men  you  would  reduce  the  amount  of  trouble  still  more,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Correct. 

Senator  Cullom.  So  that,  altogether,  while  these  appliances  are 
proper  to  be  put  on,  yet  if  the  men  are  allowed  to  run  loose  and  do 
as  tney  please,  and  neglect  their  3uty,  of  course  accidents  will  hap- 
pen? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  agree  with  you  fully;  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
say  that  you  should  carefully  consider  before  passing  any  legislation 
which  would  tend  further  to  make  the  men  less  careful,  not  only  as 
to  themselves,  because  I  think  a  man  will  always  be  careful  as  to  his 
own  life  and  limb,  but  less  careful  concerning  others.  This  fellow- 
servant  law,  as  I  understand  it,  proposes  that  if  one  man  is  injured 
through  the  negligence  and  carelessness  of  the  man  he  is  working 
with,  that  the  rai&oad  company  shall  be  responsible  for  the  whole 
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thing.  That  tends  to  take  away  a  very  great  restraining  influence 
over  the  men  who  are  working  together.  Of  course,  if  a  man  is  in- 
jured through  the  carelessness  of  the  company,  through  defective 
appliances,  or  machinery,  or  material,  or  anythmg  of  that  kind,  the 
company  ought  to  foot  the  bill,  but  where  it  is  due  to  mere  care- 
lessness as  between  man  and  man,  any  further  legislation  would  tend 
to  still  further  increase  that  danger. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  understand  that  point,  and  I  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  But  at  the  same  time  we  want  to  go  on 
and  as  appliances  are  discovered  that  will  be  of  advantage  to  the 
people  or  employees  of  the  roads  in  saving  their  lives  and  limbs  we 
ought  to  apply  them  as  far  as  the  railroads  can  within  reason,  asyou 
say,  and  then  get  the  best  service  that  you  can  out  of  the  men.  lliat 
is  the  only  way  you  can  do  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  true.  Senator.  Of  course,  without  any  law, 
any  railroad  company  that  wishes  to  hold  its  traffic  and  handle  its 
business  has  got  to  continue  on  the  march  of  improvement,  no  matter 
how  poor  it  is,  because  its  wealthier  neighbors  and  competitors,  like 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  the  New  lork  Central 
Railroad  Company,  those  compames  that  have  millions  to  put  in  im- 
provements, force  their  poorer  competitors  to  do  the  very  same  thing. 
The  Wabash,  for  instance,  during  tihe  past  seven  years,  has  spent 
$12,250,000  out  of  its  earnings,  because  it  has  no  other  means  of  rais- 
ing money,  in  improvement  of  its  property,  new  equipment,  new 
cars,  vestibuling,  block  signaling,  and  heavy  rails  in  place  of  light 
rails,  and  all  during  that  time  it  has  not  paid  a  cent  to  any  stock- 
holder or  debenture  holders.  That  shows  that  the  railroads  must, 
from  their  own  desire  to  live,  improve  and  use  all  these  appliances, 
even  when  they  are  not  forced  by  the  laws  to  do  so. 

Senator  Cullom.  But  do  vou  not  think  that  the  little  bit  of  prod- 
ding by  legislation  and  the  Commission  has  been  of  service  in  getting 
these  appliances  put  in  earlier  than  they  would  have  been  otherwise! 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  automatic  coupler  was  adopted  by  the  railroads 
long  before  the  interstate-commerce  safety-appliance  act  was  passed. 
Long  before  that  the  railroads  were  introducing  them  quite  rapidly. 
Whue  there  may  have  been  some  pushing  up  oy  the  law,  I  nrmly 
believe  that  the  couplers  would  have  been  m  use  on  all  railroads 
pretty  nearly  as  soon  as  they  were  by  the  law.  The  law  helped. 
There  is  no  doubt  that^t  forcea  some  railroads  to  make  provisions  for 
it,  and  enabled  the  managers  of  the  roads  to  say  to  their  owners :  "  We 
have  got  to  do  this  now,  oecause  it  is  the  law."  I  know  a  good  many 
managers  of  railroads,  and  I  do  not  know  one  of  them  that  is  not 
always  desirous  of  putting  the  property  in  the  very  best  condition 
possible;  and  they  are  always  glad  of  something  that  will  enable 
them  to  go  to  the  directors  and  say:  "We  have  got  to  do  this." 
That  helps,  of  course.  But  they  want  these  improvements ;  they  want 
block  signals;  they  want  double  tracks;  they  want  heavy  rails,  and 
so  on.  But  as  long  as  we  have  got  to  grow  gradually,  and  probably 
grow  more  slowly  after  this  rate-making  power  is  given  to  somebody 
else 

Senator  Cuiajom.  You  do  not  know  what  effect  that  mi^ht  have. 
It  might  promote  greater  prosperity,  and  you  might  be  able  to  pay 
dividends  some  of  mese  days  on  your  road,  perhaps, 
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Mr.  Ramsey.  That  might  be  so.  I  firmly  believe,  and  I  have 
alwajrs  said,  that  so  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned  they  would 
make  more  money  on  the  same  traffic  under  governmental  rate  making 
than  they  would  under  their  own  rate  making;  but  the  question  is, 
How  lonff  would  that  traffic  be  there?  In  other  words,  what  effect 
would  it  have  on  the  general  traffic  of  the  country  and  its  prosperity  ? 
But  no  commission  would  make  to-day  as  low  rates  as  the  railroads 
make,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  unless  they  absolutely  went  against  the 
law,  which  says  that  the  rate  must  be  reasonable. 

Senator  Cullom.  In  my  judgment  a  maximum  rate  for  the  whole 
country  would  be  simply  worthless 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Ciorrect 

Senator  Guixom  (continuing).  To  the  people  or  the  railroads, 
either. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  And  a  mileage  rate  would  be,  as  Mr.  Bacon  said, 
absolutely  destructive. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  wanted  to  ask  your  attention  to  this :  You  have 
said  and  others  have  said  that  you  carry  a  great  deal  of  proj>erty  for 
less  than  it  costs  you.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  proposition  as  to 
whether  you  have  a  right  to  do  that,  as  between  patrons,  carrving 
one  man's  ^oods  for  nothing,  you  may  say,  and  charging  his  neighbor 
a  pretty  stiff  rate,  perhaps?  Have  vou  ever  Uiought  of  the  question 
as  to  whether  you  had  a  right  to  do  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  I  have  thought  of  that  question,  and  sometimes 
I  think  we  have  not.  Sometimes  I  think  that  the  shipper  or  grain 
raiser  in  one  State  would  have  the  right  to  object  to  a  low  rate  from 
some  farther  Western  State,  carrying  the  grain  into  his  territory  and 
damaging  him,  by  bringing  it  in  and  making  him  probably  take  a 
less  price;  but  there  is  a  law  jgreater,  it  seems  to  me,  than  statute 
laws,  except  in  crime,  and  that  is  the  law  of  commerce  and  the  law  of 
trade. 

Senator  Cullom.  Years  ago,  when  this  question  was  first  bein^g 
considered  by  Congress,  I  remember  that  a  good  deal  of  the  testi- 
monv  was  to  the  effect  that  the  common  carrier  had  no  right  to  carry 
goods  at  less  than  cost  for  one  locality  and  charge  another  the  usual 
tariff. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Well,  I  think  in  cases  like  that  it  is  no  hardship, 
really,  to  the  one  who  pays  the  higher  tariff,  if  it  is  a  reasonable  rate. 
If  they  are  hauling  tor  somebody  else  for  less  than  cost,  and  not 
making  that  ffood  by  an  unreasonable  rate  on  the  other  shipper,  they 
are  simply  ti^ng  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  stockholders, 
where  it  would  go  as  dividends.  But  of  course  if  in  order  to  carry 
one  class  of  traffic  for  less  than  cost  they  advance  the  rates  unreason- 
ably on  another  class  of  traffic,  to  make  them  good,  then  they  are 
working  a  hardship  on  the  second  class  of  traffic  and  not  treating  it 
properly. 

Senator  Cullom.  As  to  the  present  interstate-commerce  law,  until 
it  was  construed  by  the  courts  differently,  I  think  its  promoters 
thought  tiiey  were  so  framing  it  as  that  you  should  not  haul  freight 
on  a  given  railroad  and  in  any  given  direction  and  charge  more  for  a 
shorter  distance  than  for  a  longer;  that  is  to  say,  to  give  an  illustra- 
tion :  That  you  would  have  no  right,  under  the  law,  to  carry  freight 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  charge  less  for  it  than  you  were 
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charging  from  New  York  to  Salt  Lake.  But  under  the  construction 
of  the  courts  they  do  as  they  please  about  that,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  interstate-commerce  law  says  "under  similar 
conditions  and  circumstances." 

Senator  Citllom.  "  Under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions." 

iir,  Ramsey.  Yes.    And  that  is  a  very  elastic  provision. 

S^iator  CuuLOM.  Yes ;  I  know  that.    It  was  put  in  in  the  Senate. 

]kfr.  Ramsey.  The  Senate  is  broad-minded,  always. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  think  that  there  ought  to  be  no  law  that 
would  prohibit  a  conunon  carrier  from  charging  more  for  a  shorter 
than  for  a  longer  distance  in  tiie  same  direction  and  on  the  same  road, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  think  there  should  be  no  such  law. 

Senator  Cuijx)m.  The  railroad  should  be  left  to  do  as  it  pleases? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Unless  they  pass  a  law  at  the  same  time  that  a  man 
shaU  not  sell  goods  any  lower  in  a  foreign  or  competitive  market  than 
he  will  sell  them  in  a  local  market,  where  there  is  no  competition. 
The  two  are  identically  similar.  Take  this  case  of  Kansas  City  and 
the  lumber  rate,  and  Wichita.  Kansas  City  is  a  great  grain  center. 
In  the  case  of  lumber  going  to  Kansas  City,  while  the  rate  would  be 
forced  down,  probably,  by  the  competitive  conditions  on  the  lumber 
from  other  pomts,  the  railroads  takmg  that  lumber  into  Kansas  City 
from  the  South  would  have  return  loading  at  once,  of  grain  or  other 
commodity,  right  down  to  the  Gulf  ports;  while  if  they  took  the 
lumber  into  Wichita  they  would  probably  have  to  haul  the  empty 
cars  then  over  to  Kansas  City  for  loading,  or  to  Omaha  or  to  some 
other  grain  center.  So  that  the  conditions  outside  of  competition 
frequently  justify  low  rates  to  carry  the  surplus  to  other  markets. 

Senator,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  illustrate  it  by  the  rail  ques- 
tion: Railroads  in  this  country  pay  $28  at  the  mill  for  rails.  The 
same  maker  will  sell  those  rails  to  the  Wabash  for  use  in  Canada  at 
$20  to  $21^  provided  they  are  used  in  Canada.  We  dare  not  use  them 
in  the  United  States.  Now,  we  say  to  the  makers  of  the  rails,  "  We 
can  buy  English  rails,  delivered  on  these  shores,  at  $20  a  ton."  Then 
Unde  Sam  steps  in  and  says,  "  Yes;  you  can  do  that,  but  if  you  buy 
those  rails  you  will  have  to  pay  to  Uncle  Sam  $8  a  ton  tariff  on 
them."  On  lumber  there  is  a  $2  tariff  rate,  and  that.  Senator  Dolli- 
ver,  would  add  $75  to  yoilr  house  in  Kansas  or  Iowa,  four  times  as 
much  as  the  railroad  rate  will.  The  tariff  duties  on  steel  and  aU 
these  things  force  the  railroad  to  pay  to  the  makers  of  steel  these 
high  rates.  Why  does  Uncle  Sam  do  that?  Why  did  they  do  it 
originally?  To  promote  industry  and  commerce.  And  that'^is  why 
they  should  permit  the  railroads  to  make  low  rates  on  traflSc  going 
abroad  and  low  rates  between  various  communities  on  the  long  naul, 
to  do  the  very  same  thing.  The  Government  pays  a  bonus  m  one 
case.     In  the  other  case  they  do  not. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  am  not  arguing  the  tariff  question  to-day. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Neither  am  I.  i  am  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  and  so  are 
all  railroad  men,  because  while  they  pay  $10  a  ton  more  for  their  rails 
they  probablj'^  get  10  tons  more  traffic  by  paying  that  and  keeping 
up  otner  industries.  We  do  not  object  to  paying  a  slight  difference 
of  that  kind  if  we  can  get  the  traffic. 

Scamtor  GuLLOM.  You  are  not  arguing  the  tariff  question,  but  you 
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are  ^ving  an  illustration,  and  we  are  getting  your  views  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  Ramset.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  your  chief  objection 
to  any  proposed  legislation  is  as  against  the  power  of  the  Commission 
to  make  rates? 

Mr.  Ramsey.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  anything  that  is 
now  the  law  with  reference  to  controlling  the  interstate-commerce 
traflSc  of  railroads? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  objectionable  in  the 
interstate-commerce  law  and  the  Elkins  law,  except,  as  I  say,  that  it 
does  not  go  quite  far  enough.  It  does  not  bring  in  all  methods  of 
transportation  and  all  those  interested  in  transportation.  It  should 
bring  in  private  car  lines;  it  should  bring  in  the  boat  lines,  and  all  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  And  foreign  lines — ^the  Canadian  and  the  Mexican 
lines,  as  far  as  it  can? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  a  question  of  international  law  that  I  would 
not  like  to  discuss.    They  hurt  us,  more  or  less. 

Senator  Kean.  Speaking  of  foreign  lines,  you  operate  part  of  a 
foreign  line,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  operate  jointly  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  from 
Chicago. 

Senator  ElEAN.  And  also  the  Grand  Trunk? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  And  also  the  Grand  Trunk.  We  also  operate  through 
Canada  ourselves. 

Senator  Kean.  Does  the  Wabash  take  the  road  through  Canada? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  does  along  the  line  of  a  portion  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  road  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  with  interstate.  State,  and 
international  business. 

Senator  Kean.  Mr.  Ramsey,  you  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  section  8  of  the  original  act,  which  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  since  1887.  That  appears  to  be  a  pretty  drastic  sort  of  a  sec- 
tion.   Have  any  proceedings  ever  been  taKen  under  that  section? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  single  case  in  which  any 
question  of  damages  to  the  complainant  was  ever  brought  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  never  heard  of  any  case  in 
which  any  complainants  said  that  they  were  damaged,  but  only  that 
somebody  else  had  a  better  rate. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  section  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  under  which  no  action  has  ever  been  taken? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  have  never  known  anybody  to  be  punished  under  it ; 
not  a  single  case. 

Senator  Kean.  There  seems  to  be  a  ^ood  deal  of  statute  here. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  statute  there,  and  it  is  a  thor- 
oughly powerful  statute. 

Senator  Kean.  It  seems  to  be  so,  when  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  In  fact,  one  of  the  eminent  gentlemen  employed  in  a 
certain  noted  western  case  just  at  present — ^the  Santa  Fe  and  Colo- 
rado case — when  I  asked  him  the  question  the  other  day  whether  he 
considered  that  law,  after  getting  mto  the  case,  powerful  enough  to 
reach  any  question  of  disciimination  or  unreasonable  rate,  said,  '^  If 
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there  is  any  law  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States  that  carries 
within  itself  ample  power  to  enforce  every  provision  of  it,  it  is  the 
interstate-commerce  law.'' 

Senator  Cullom.  As  it  was  originally  passed? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  And  with  its  amendments. 

Senator  Kean.  The  Cullom  law,  supplemented  by  the  Elkins  law! 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  think  it  was  powerful  enough  before  the  Elkins 
law  provided  for  immediate  action  in  the  way  of  injunctions  and 
restraining  orders.    But  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Senator  B[ean.  The  only  thing  that  is  not  in  it  is  a  silk  dress  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  would  not  like  to  express  any  opinion  of  that  kind. 
Between  the  two  of  them,  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  the  anti- 
trust law,  I  think  they  have  got  us  in  pretty  close  circumstances, 
where  w*e  have  to  be  good. 

Senator  Clapp.  Mr.  Ramsey,  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  more  definite 
form,  you  have  no  complaint  or  any  of  the  provisions  that  exist  to-day 
in  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  its  amendments,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  if  the  law  is  enforced  reason- 
ably and  properly. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  am  speaking  of  the  statute  itself. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  statute. 

Senator  Clapp.  Of  course  you  understand  that  under  that  statute 
if  a  rate  is  complained  of  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
investigates  that  complaint  and  finds  that  the  rate  is  unreasonable, 
it  may  then  order  a  discontinuance  of  that  rate? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  do  not  sp  understand  it.  Its  remedy  is  to  order 
reparation  to  the  party  or  community  damaged  by  that  rate.  That  is 
under  section  8. 

Senator  Clapp.  Under  these  provisions 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  may  order  the  discontinuance  of  any  violation  of 
the  law. 

Senator  Clapp.  It  may  order  discontinuance  of  any  rate  which  it 
finds  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  The  carrier  must  then  abate  that  rate,  or,  failing  to 
do  so,  an  action  is  brought  in  court  to  enforce  the  order  discontinuing 
that  rate,  is  it  not,  under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  has  been  the  process,  I  believe. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  the  process  provided  for  by  the  law.  And 
if  a  rei>ort  on  that  hearing  sustains  the  order  of  the  Commission 
the  carrier  must  then  abandon  the  rate  that  has  been  so  condemned? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  When  that  rate  is  abandoned  the  carrier,  of  course, 
as  a  practical  matter,  must  substitute  some  other  rate,  must  he  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Necessarily  so,  if  the  rate  is  abolished. 

Senator  Clapp.  In  substituting  that  other  rate,  unless  the  carrier 
makes  a  substantial  reduction  the  Commission  could  again  chal- 
lenge the  substituted  rate  if  it  saw  fit,  so  that  practically  has  it  not 
been  the  practice  in  the  main  that  where  the  carrier  has  either  ac- 
cepted the  decision  of  the  Commission,  or  that  decision  has  been  ulti- 
mately confirmed  by  the  court,  the  carrier  has  made  a  substantial 
reduction?    I  think  either  Mr.  Morawetz  or  Mr.  Hines  stated  that 
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where  they  had  complied  with  the  order  condemning  the  rate  they 
had,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  substituted  the  rate  suggested  by 
the  Commissioners.     Is  that  your  experience  or  observation! 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  fair  statement  of  the 
fact — that  they  either  declined  to  put  in  the  rate  or  accepted  the 
rate;  that  is,  declined  to  put  in  a  new  rate,  or  if  they  put  m  a  new 
rate  accepted  the  rate,  and  it  is  in  evidence  here  from  the  other  side 
that  in  almost  all  cases  the  railroad  company  did  accept  the  rate  made 
by  the  Commission. 

'  Senator  Clapp.  I  think  since  1897,  in  all  but  two  cases  where  the 
action  of  the  Commission  has  finally  been  sustained,  either  by  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  carrier  or  confirmation  by  the  courts,  the 
carrier  has  put  in  the  rate  suggested  by  the  Commission.  Now,  that 
exercise  of  power  by  the  Commission  during  late  years  has  been  in 
the  light  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  that  where 
there  were  two  rates— one  between  local  points  and  one  between  com- 
petitive points — competition  did  in  fact  exist.  That  exempted  it 
from  the  prohibition  against  making  the  charge  for  the  ^ort  haul 
more  than  the  charge  for  the  long  hauL 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  I  think  it  is  settled  now,  you  will  agree,  under 
the  law,  that  the  fact  of  the  rates  between  the  competitive  points 
being  lower  than  rates  between  local  points  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
itself  as  proof  that  the  local  rate  is  an  unreasonable  rate.  Now,  tak- 
ing as  an  illustration  a  rate  that  at  present  is  $1  on  any  commodity 
for  any  distance.  The  Commission  examine  into  that  and  condemn 
that  rate,  and  suggest  that  80  cents  be  put  in  place  of  it  The  rail- 
road either  in  the  first  instance  accepts  the  condemnation  or  the  case 
goes  to  court,  and  if  the  court  sustains  the  Commission,  then  it  must 
accept  the  condemnation.  Now,  knowing  that  the  Commission  can 
attack  any  substituted  rate,  the  practical  experience  has  been  that 
the  carrier,  when  finally  obliged  to  recognize  the  condemnation,  puts 
into  effect  the  rate  suggested  by  the  Commission.  If  the  result  of 
that  is  to  reduce  the  rate  to  80  cents,  does  it  not  follow  that  all  the 
rates  that  are  correlated  to  that  rate  are  affected,  just  the  same  as 
though  in  the  place  of  the  Commission  suggesting  80  cents  and  the 
carrier  adopting  it  the  Commission  had  the  power  to  say  80  cents 
with  the  same  force  legally  with  which  it  condemned  the  dollar  rate? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  suppose  the  result  would  be  the  same,  with  this  dif- 
ference, however 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  if  a  man  is  found  guilty  on  ex  parte  evidence 
before  a  grand  jury  he  desires  to  reserve  all  his  rights,  clear  up  to  the 
last  court  of  appeal,  and  although  he  may  be  hanged,  and  ultimately 
the  result  is  the  same,  still  he  has  had  all  his  rights  as  a  citizen  to  the 
protection  of  the  laws. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes;  but  he  is  finally  hanged. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  He  is  finally  hanged  very  frequently,  but  not  always, 
because  when  he  gets  before  a  jury  there  are  a  good  many  chances. 

Senator  Clapp.  But  if  he  is  hanged  the  results  on  his  anatomy  and 
physical  existence  are  precisely  the  same. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  true.  He  has  all  those  chances  of  not  being 
hanged  which  the  law  gives  him;  but  if  he  is,  the  result  would  be  the 
same. 
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Senator  Clapp.  And  the  result  would  be  the  same  whether  that  re- 
duction of  rate  was  made  smiply  by  a  process  of  forcing  down  the 
rate  or  by  a  direct  order  made  with  the  same  legal  effect  as  the  order 
condemmng  the  original  rate. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  true.  If  you  get  to  a  place,  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  which  way  vou  go  there. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  under  the  existing  law  the  Commission  can 
condemn  this  rate,  and  if  it  is  sustained  oy  the  court  and  fixed,  or 
accepted  by  the  carrier,  it  brings  all  these  collateral  conditions  in  its 
train,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Kamset.  Yes;  if  it  goes  through  and  is  finally  decided  against 
the  railroads  it  brings  all  the  collateral  conditions. 

Senator  Clapp.  So  that  unless  the  Commission  would  be  inspired  to 
increased  activity  all  the  argument  that  goes  to  the  fact  that  cor- 
related rates  are  affected  by  the  reduction  of  one  rate  applies  with 
equal  force  under  the  law  as  it  is  now  as  it  would  apply  ii  the  Com- 
mission had  this  authority  to  suggest  the  reduction  with  the  same 
legal  effect  that  it  suggests  the  abandonment  of  an  existing  rate,  does  . 
it  not? 

Mr.  Kamset.  It  certainly  does.  No  matter  who  makes  the  rate 
finally,  whether  it  is  made  by  the  railroad  company,  by  the  court  of 
last  resort,  or  by  the  Commission  itself,  it  womd  affed;  in  the  same 
manner  any  other  rate  correlated  with  it. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  now,  in  vour  experience  and  capacity  would 
you  concede  that  the  power  which  the  Commission  has  at  the  present 
time  is  a  wise  one?  That  is,  would  you  concede  the  broad  principle 
as  wise^ovemmental  policy  of  the  regulation  of  rates  at  all? 

Mr.  Kamset.  Do  you  mean  the  regulation  of  rates  by  permitting 
the  Commission  to  name  the  rates? 

Senator  Clapp.  No,  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  now. 

Mr.  Ramset.  As  to  reasonableness  and  so  on  ? 

Senator  Clapp.  No,  as  to  the  broad  principle  of  the  (Jovemment 
attempting  in  any  manner  to  regulate  rates. 

Mr.  Ramset.  Why,  they  do  now,  under  the  interstate-commerce 
law. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  know,  but  would  you  concede  that  as  a  wise  gov- 
ernmental policy;  reserving,  of  course,  your  objection  to  the  details 
as  to  power  and  administration  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  do  not  think  any  railroad  man,  including  myself, 
objects  to  proper  regulation  of  the  conditions  governing  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  country,  as  to  any  matter  connected  with  it,  as  to  reason- 
ableness of  service  and  rates,  and  so  on.  We  have  been  practically 
accustomed  to  that  for  several  years. 

Senator  CiiAPP.  Of  course,  regulation  must  include,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, the  ultimate  power  not  perhaps  to  say  in  the  first  instance  what 
a  rate  shall  be,  but  to  condemn  with  legal  effect  an  existing  rate. 

Mr.  Ramset.  I  suppose  you  mean  condemn  it  as  unreasonable. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Ramset.  I  presume  so. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  that  being  established,  the  number  of  rates 
that  the  Commission  may  directlv  act  upon — I  am  not  speaking  now 
of  correlated  rates,  but  the  numl>er  of  cases  which  the  Commission 
may  directly  act  upon  and  affect  if  sustained  by  the  courts — and  the 
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modification  of  rates  would  be  the  same,  whether  it  is  brought  about 
by  the  present  process  or  by  an  authority  to  name  a  substituted  rate, 
limited  in  either  case  to  the  capacity  of  tte  Commission  to  reach  cases 
in  view  of  the  limitation  of  time,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  presume  the  result  would  be  the  same.  If  a  man 
was  in  jail,  although  there  was  no  legal  right  for  him  to  be  there,  he 
would  be  in  jail  all  the  same. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  if  the  law  was  so  changed  as  simply  to  give 
to  the  Commission's  suggestions  of  the  substituted  rate  the  same  legal 
effect  which  it  now  gives  to  it«  condemnation  of  the  existing  rate,  leav- 
ing the  long  and  short  haul  clause  as  it  is,  the  governmental  policy 
as  outlined  by  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  sustained  by  the  courts 
would  remain  the  same,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Do  you  mean  it  would  remain  the  same  even  after 
giving  the  Commission  the  power  to  name  the  reasonable  rate  ? 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes;  leaving  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  the 
statute  as  it  is  construed  by  the  courts,  as  it  has  been,  merely  adding 
to  the  law  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  suDstituted 
rate  should  have  the  same  force  legally  as  its  condemnation  of  the 
existing  rate,  would  not  disturb  th^  lon^  and  short  haul  clause  as  it 
has  been  construed  by  the  courts,  would  it? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  would  certainly  put  the  rate  into  effect,  subject  to 
those  restrictions  as  to  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  and  the  policy 
of  the  Grovemment  as  to  general  regulation  might  be  the  same,  but 
the  effect  would  be  verv  different. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  if  the  law  in  itself  reserves  the  rule  that  the 
exception  to  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  should  be  where  there  was 
actual  competition? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  Please  explain  how. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  not  make 
any  rate  as  between  communities,  because  that  is  a  competitive  rate, 
and  that  is  the  competition  which  affects  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause.  Therefore  any  change  in  rates  made  between  communities 
or  districts  would  naturally  bring  in  new  conditions  which  would 
affect  and  change  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  long  haul  would  be  affected  undoubtedly. 

Senator  CiiAPP.  Well,  but  if  the  law  still  provided,  as  it  now  pro- 
vides, that  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  shall  not  apply  where  the 
conditions  are  dissimilar  it  would  be  the  same  rule,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  can  not  so  understand  it.  Senator.  Supposing,  for 
instance,  that  a  rate  is  complained  of,  as  in  this  cattle  case,  between 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago.    Those  are  two  competitive  points. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  They  are  competitive  north  and  south,  east  and  west 
They  are  competitive  to  the  Gulf  ports,  they  are  competitive  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  they  are  competitive  by  the  Lakes  and  water  lines 
from  Chicago.  Now,  supposing  the  Commission  had  the  power  in 
this  cattle  case  referred  to  to  name  the  rate  at  once  instead  of  doing 
what  it  did  do.  That  rate  would  affect  the  rate  on  all  cattle  and 
hogs  and  like  products  in  Kansas  City  and  Chicago;  therefore  be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City  and  the  East,  and 
Kansas  Citv  and  the  Gulf.  Now,  of  course  that  is  the  long-haul  rate, 
as  we  woul^  call  it — that  is,  the  competitive  rate. 
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Senator  Clapp.  Yea 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Now,  we  no  sooner  put  in  this  low  rate  between  these 
competitiye  points  than  short-haul  points  come  in  and  say,  ''  You 
have  put  in  a  rate  now  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City 
and  tne  East,  which  leaves  our  rate  out  of  co-relation  to  your  other 
rates,  therefore  we  most  have  a  reduced  rate  on  our  business  from, 
we  will  say  Moberly,  which  is  competitive  on  our  line,  with  an- 
other rate  to  the  East,  to  Chicago,  to  the  Gulf,  and  to  every  place 
else.''  You  see,  you  can  not  affect  the  present  equilibrium,  which  is 
based  on  the  loi^-haul  rate.  We  mav  talk  about  very  low  rates  on 
the  long  haul,  but  you  can  not  give  a  low  rate  on  the  long  haul  with- 
out in  a  very  short  time  reducing  the  short-haul  rate,  because  if  you 
make  it  so  much  cheaper  from  Kansas  City  or  from  Chicago  to  the 
seaboard  than  it  is  from  Fort  Wayne,  this  side  of  Chicago,  to  the  sea- 
board, why  then  the  trade  is  going  to  flow  toward  Chicago  from  Fort 
Wayne  or  Toledo  instead  of  eastward,  and  you  can  not  reduce  to  any 
extent  any  other  rate  without  at  once  bringing  about  a  demand  from 
these  other  shippers.  You  can  not  reduce  a  rate  on  long  hauls  with- 
out affecting  to  some  extent  short-haul  rates. 

Senator  Clapp.  Y^;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  you  could  not  have 
understood  mv  question.  My  question  did  not  go  to  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  long  haul.  What  I  meant  to  be  understood  was  that 
if  the  law  simply  added  to  the  Commis^on  the  power  to  suggest  the 
substituted  rate  with  the  same  legal  effect  that  it  now  condemns  an 
existing  rate,  and  if  it  left  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  standing, 
interpreted  as  it  is  by  the  courts,  the  haul  to  competitive  points 
could  still  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  haul  to  competitive  points  would  certainly  be  the 
rate  that  the  Commission  would  change,  would  it  not 

Senator  Clapp.  Could  they  change  it  unless  either  they  or  the 
courts  found  it  to  be  unreasonable?  Now,  the  Supreme  Court  have 
said  that  the  mere  fact  that  it  ia  higher  than  the  local  rate  does  not 
make  it  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  I  say,  maintaining  that  law,  maintaining  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause  as  it  is,  as  construed  by  the  courts,  which 
places  it  above  the  power  of  the  Commission  to-daj  as  to  competitive 
points,  why,  clearljr,  the  lon^  and  short  haul  conditions  woula  not  be 
changed  at  all  by  simply  adding  this  power  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  long  and  short  naul  clause  is  not  out  of  their 
jurisdiction  to-day.  The  Commission  have  just  as  much  jurisdiction 
over  the  Question  as  to  what  is  a  reasonable  rate  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  as  they  have  between  intermediate  points  and  New  York. 

Senator  Clapp.  Absolutely.    That  is  what  lam  ^tting  at. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Now,  a  great  many  of  the  complaints  made  to  the 
Commission  are  of  competitive  rates,  or  practically  so.  Supposing, 
therefore,  that  the  Commission  has  the  Question  brought  before  it  in 
regard  to  rates  between  Chicago  and  New  York  or  Chicago  and 
Bdtimore.  Suppose  the  Commission  decides  that  the  rate  is  too  high, 
that  it  is  unreasonable. 

Senator  Clapp.  The  Commission  can  do  that  now. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  long  haul.  Therefore,  they  decide  it  is  unrea- 
s)nable  and  they  put  in  a  lower  rate  between  Chicago  and  New  York. 
That  would  be  the  long-haul  rate  which  would  be  affected.    Now,  if 
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they  change  that  rate  to  any  appreciable  degree  it  changes  a  whole 
lot  of  rates  on  the  short-haul  business. 

Senator  Clapp.  Can  they  not  do  that  now,  provided  the  court  sus- 
tains it? 

Mr.  Eamset.  Of  course  they  could  do  it. 

Senator  Clapp.  They  could  do  it  no  more  if  we  left  this  short  and 
long  haul  clause  in  the  law  than  they  could  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Eamsey.  Yes,  they  could.    Tney  could  do  it  every  day. 

Senator  Clapp.  Can  they  not  do  it  every  day  now  ? 

Mr.  Kamsey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  If  they  find  it  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Eamsey.  They  are  not  apt  to  do  that,  when  they  have  to  go  to 
court  and  produce  tneir  evidenoB  to  show  that  this  rate  is  unreason- 
able.   The  court  and  the  Commission  do  not  always  agree  on  that. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  have  certainly  misunderstood  me.  I  do  not 
mean  to  abandon  the  courts  or  to  take  away  the  right  of  appeal.  I 
said  leaving  the  courts  and  the  right  of  api)eal  and  simply  changing 
the  law  in  this  one  respect,  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Commission  as 
to  the  modified  rate  should  have  the  same  legal  effect  that  its  order 
now  has  in  condenming  an  existing  rate. 

Mr.  Eamsey.  Then  if  it  has  the  legal  effect  immediately,  why  go 
to  the  courts? 

Senator  Clapp.  Not  immediately  at  all. 

Mr.  Eamsey.  I  understand  your  question,  I  think,  Senator. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  do  not  think  you  do,  Mr.  Eamsey,  because  you 
keep  bringing  in  the  question  of  the  courts.  Under  tlie  law  now  the 
Commission,  if  the  carrier  does  not  accept  the  order,  brings  a  suit. 

Mr.  Eamsey.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  you  leave  that  just  as  it  is,  do  not  change  it 
at  all,  but  simply  add  to  this  law  a  provision  which  gives  to  the  order 
of  the  Commission  suggesting  the  modified  rate  the  same  legal  effect 
that  it  has  now  under  ^e  law  to  condemn  the  existing  rate,  still  sub- 
ject to  the  decision  of  the  court  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Eamsey.  One  moment,  so  that  I  may  understand  it.  Do  you 
mean  that  the  order  of  the  Commission  snail  have  the  same  legal 
effect  as  if  the  court  had  already  sustained  it? 

Senator  Clapp.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all.  I  am  trying,  Mr.  Eamsey,  to 
make  that  plain. 

Senator  JfEwi^ANDS.  You  would  still  have  the  right  to  go  to  the 
court  for  a  decision. 

Senator  Clapp.  It  would  have  the  same  legal  effect  that  the  order 
of  the  Commission  now  has  as  to  the  right  to  condemn  an-  existing 
rate,  still  subject,  of  course,  to  the  review  of  the  court.  Now,  that 
being  true,  it  would  follow  as  a  natural  consequence  that  the  effect  on 
the  long  haul  would  be  similar  to  what  it  is  now.  If  we  retain  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause  in  the  law.  as  it  is  interpreted  now  by  the 
courts,  the  only  difference  there  could  be  would  be  the  renewed  or 
perhaps  the  increased  activity  of  the  Commission.    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Eamsey.  The  order  oJ  the  Commission  does  not  become  effec- 
tive until  sustained  by  the  court 

Senator  Clapp.  No  more  than  it  does  now. 

Mr.  Eamsey.  The  Commission  orders  its  rates  to  be  put  into  effect 
We  say  no.  Of  course,  if  we  accept  it  it  becomes  the  legal  rate ;  but  if 
we  decline,  then  it  goes  into  court 

r 
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Senator  Clapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  In  this  other  case  we  wonld  have  to  go  into  ccurt 

Senator  Clapp.  Oh,  no ;  they  would  take  you  into  court  just  as  they 
do  now. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Then  I  see  no  diflference  whatever.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  been  so  long  in  getting  at  your  meaning.  I  thought  you  meant 
it  was  to  take  immediate  effect. 

Senator  Clapp.  Oh,  no.  Now,  a  good  deal  of  complaint  has  been 
made  here  that  if  the  Commission  was  vested  with  the  power  to  sug- 
gest the  substituted  rate,  with  the  same  legal  effect  that  it  now  con- 
demns the  existing  rate,  it  would  destroy  the  elasticity  with  which 
rates  might  be  changed  to  meet  varying  conditions.  It  the  law  also 
provided  that  when  a  rate  had  been  changed  by  the  Commission, 
and  the  conditions,  in  the  opinion  of  the  carrier,  had  so  changed  as  to 
warrant  another  rate,  the  carrier  could  make  that  other  rate  without 
going  to  the  Commission,  but  subject,  like  its  original  rate,  to 
review  by  the  Conmfiission,  all  the  time  subject  again  to  review  by  the 
courts,  it  would  preserve  its  elasticity  as  fully  as  it  is  now,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  should  think  so,  because  it  will  be  identically  the 
same  process  that  is  now  provided  in  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  tne  one  single  difference  would  be  that  now 
the  suggestion  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  modified  rate  is  a  mere 
suggestion,  whereas  under  the  proposed  change  that  I  have  outlined 
that  suggestion  would  have  the  same  force  as  the  order  condemning 
an  existing  rate. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  They  condemn  the  existing  rate  to-day.  Senator. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  know  they  do. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  And  they  order  us  to  put  in  another  rate. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes;  but  that  order  has  not  the  legal  force  to-day 
which  tlie.  order  condemning  the  existing  rate  has. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  has  no  legal  force.  • 

Senator  Clapp.  No. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Unless  they  go  into  court  and  their  order  is  sustained 
by  the  court ;  then  it  has  a  legal  effect 

Senator. Clapp.  As  it  is  now  the  court  will  not  enforce  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  new  rate.  The  court  will  only  enforce  the  order  in  so  far  as 
it  condemns  the  existing  rate.  The  suggestion  of  the  Commission 
that  an  80-cent  rate  be  substituted  for  the  dollar  rate  thus  condemned 
is  a  mere  suggestion  at  present  under  the  law. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  court  does  not  act  upon  it. 

Senator  Clapp.  The  court  does  not  act  upon  that. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Under  the  decisions  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission have  no  power  to  enforce  a  rate. 

Senator  Olapp.  No. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  They  have  a  right,  however,  to  enforce  such  a  pen- 
alty as  if  the  railroad  company  has  been  charging  an  unreasonable 
rate  it  will  change  the  rate  rather  than  face  the  penalty.  That  is  the 
reparation  to  the  shipper. 

Senator  Clapp.  Then  it  would  follow,  as  a  logical  sequence,  that 
practically  all  the  conditions  which  would  attach  to  the  rate  fixed 
definitely  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Commission  at  80  cents  would 
follow  if  the  Commission  condemns  the  dollar  rate  and 'the  railroad 
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adopts  the  80-cent  rate,  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  it  would  make  all  those  changes  along  the  line. 

Senator  Clapp.  One  further  question.  You  use  the  cars  of  private 
car  companies  onyour  lines,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Bamsby.  We  run  the  cars  of  any  private  car  company  over  our 
line. 

Senator  Clapp.  On  those  cars  that  are  owned  by  the  private  car 
companies  the  icing  is  done  by  the  car  company,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Eamsey.  The  car  company  furnishes  and  pays  for  the  ice  and 
makes  its  charges. 

Senator  Clapp.  Makes  its  own  charge  for  that? 

Mr.  Kamsey.  Yes. 

Senator  CiiAPP.  Now,  in  your  own  furnishing  of  ice,  do  you  calcu- 
late in  the  charge  for  ice  to  accomplish  anything  more  than  fairly 
and  substantially  to  remunerate  yourselves  for  the  cost? 

Mr.  Eamsey.  \Vhere  we  furnish  ice  from  our  icing  stations  we  very 
rarely  remunerate  ourselves  for  the  cost. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  do  not  maintain  that  as  a  business  proposition? 

Mr.  Eamsey.  No. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  what  is  your  judgment  or  opinion,  based  on 
your  observation,  as  to  whether  tne  icing  charge  maae  by  these  inde- 
pendent, or  what  we  call  private,  car  companies  is  done  and  made  witii 
the  view  of  making  that  in  itself  a  profitable  matter,  independent  of 
their  rental  of  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Eamsey.  I  could  not  say  anything  about  what  their  icing 
charges  are,  because  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  what  they 
charge  for  the  ice.  We  have  no  contracts  with  any  of  those  com- 
panies, and  where  we  furnish  ice  along  our  line  I  think  our  charge  is 
$2.50  per  ton  delivered  in  the  car.  Now,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
companies  that  furnish  their  own  ice  charge  for  it 

Senator  Clapp.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Eamsey.  One  moment,  while  you  are  on  that  private  car  mat- 
ter. We  do  not  object  to  paying  the  private  car  rates  for  their  cars, 
usually  three-quarters  of  a  cent,  in  some  places  a  cent  per  mile.  It  is 
cheaper  and  better  for  us  to  do  that  than  to  attempt  to  furnish  cars 
for  tnat  special  class  of  service.  Of  course,  they  make  considerable 
mileage,  but  they  require  special  service,  they  require  special  care, 
special  provisions  for  sanitation  and  keeping  the  cars  clean,  and  there 
are  very  few  railroads  that  object  to  any  great  extent  to  the  charge  per 
mile  for  the  car.  Of  course,  it  is  more  than  it  would  cost  to  run  an 
ordinary  railroad  car. 

Senator  Clapp.  The  complaint  seems  to  Be  that  where  these  cars 
are  owned  by  private  companies  the  icing  charge  is  excessive,  and 
the  icing  is  done  as  a  matter  of  profit  over  and  above  the  rental  oi 
the  car. 

Mr.  Eamsey.  I  have  no  doubt  they  get  some  profit  out  of  their  ice. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eamsey,  should  not  railroad  companies  be 
required  to  confine  themselves  solely  to  their  charter  powers  and  not 
en^ge  in  any  other  business  than  that  of  transportation  of  freight 
and  passengers,  especially  in  competition  with  producers  on  their 
own  lines? 

Mr.  EAMdEY.  I  agree  with  that  policy  fully,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Fully? 
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Mr.  Ramsey.  I  agree  with  that  policy  fully.  It  is  the  correct 
policy,  but  conditions  sometimes  force  other  policies.  A  railroad 
company  should  be  a  mere  machine  for  transportation. 

The  (jHAiEMAN.  Would  any  conditions  authorize  a  departure  from 
that? 

Mr.  Bamsey.  Yes;  sometimes  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  conditions?    Please  state  them. 

Mr.  Bamsey.  Well,  for  instance,  railroads  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  coal  are  very  frequently  forced  either  themselves  di- 
rectly or  through  interests  connected  with  them  to  own  coal  lands, 
or  else  in  this  day  of  combinations  they  would  find  themselves  with 
a  railroad  into  certain  coal  territories  with  no  traffic  left  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  railroad  naturally  prefer,  then, 
its  own  coal  and  favor  it  as  against  other  shippers? 

Mr.  Eamsey.  In  my  view,  and  in  my  opinion,  if  a  railroad  does 
hold  any  coal  lands<,  it  holds  them  for  the  same  purpose  that  a  na- 
tional uank  is  required  to  preserve  its  surplus  fund,  for  provision 
against  accident  in  the  future,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  mining 
and  shipping,  so  long  as  the  railroad  can  secure  traffic  from  inde- 
pendent operators  who  are  mining  coal  on  their  own  lands  and  ship- 
ping it ;  but  sometimes  in  the  nature  of  events  coal  companies  become 
combined  into  larger  coal  companies,  and  those  larger  companies 
may  shut  up  mines  on  some  roaas  and  run  them  on  others,  ana  then 
a  railroad,  which  has  been  built  through  a  coal  territory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  that  territory,  might,  through  stronger  influences, 
be  absolutely  shut  out  from  any  traffic.  But  if  they  do  own  coal 
lands  or  operate  mines  they  should  be  absolutely  held  down  to  con- 
ditions which  would  prevent  them  favoring  their  own  mines  or 
their  own  operations  as  against  an}[  independent  operator. 

Senator  Clapp.  Could  you  practically  do  that?  Would  not  the 
opportunity  be  such,  the  railroad  operating  its  own  coal  mines,  as 
practically  to  precluae  fairness  between  the  railroad  company  and  the 
competing  mine  owners? 

Mr.  Bamsey.  That  could  not  be  practiced  in  such  a  way  that  it 
could  not  be  discovered  or  reached  by  a  proper  enforcement  of  the 
mterstate-traffic  laws.  I  do  not  believe  a  railroad  can  do  those  thirds 
and  cover  them  up  in  such  a  way  that  a  proper  investigation  would 
not  discover  it. 

The  Chairman.  Should  not  railroad  officials,  managers,  and  em- 
ployees be  prevented  by  law,  on  interstate  railroads,  from  having 
mterests  in  manufacturing  and  mines  on  their  respective  lines,  in 
competition  with  other  prcSucers? 

Mr.  Bamsey.  Absolutely  so.  I  prohibit  it  on  any  road  that  I  have 
control  of,  always. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  not  that  also  apply  to  the  stockholders 
in  such  corporations?    Ought  not  they  to  be  prevented  also? 

Mr.  Bamsey.  When  you  go  down  the  line  you  reach  a  dividing  line 
in  that  matter  as  you  do  in  competitive  territories  always.  There 
is  one  point  where  the  two  interests  come  together. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  think  that  fine  of  division  is  reached 
when  you  include  the  officials,  but  exclude  the  stockholders? 

Mr.BAMSEY.  Well,  the  officials  are  paid  to  represent  and  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  company  and  serve  the  public,  and  they  have  no 
Tight  to  protect  their  own  interests  as  against  either,  in  my  opinion. 
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Senator  Newlands.  But  take  the  case  where  a  ^eat  combination 
engaged  in  production  had  the  control  of  the  stock  of  a  given  raihroad. 
That  control  would  involve,  would  it  not,  tiie  appointment  of  the 
officials  of  the  road? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  naturally  so. 

Senator  Newi^inds.  And  those  officials  so  appointed  would  be  as 
likely  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  combination  as  if  they  were  inter- 
ested in  the  combination  itself,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  They  naturally  would  carry  out  the  orders  of  their 
superior  officials,  if  mey  did  not  get  them  into  trouble. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then,  is  there  any  way  of  guarding  against 
that  kind  of  control?  You  understand,  Mr.  Ramsey,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  feeling  that  exists  in  the  country  to-day  arises  from  me 
lact  that  great  industrial  combinations  have  been  formed  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  promoters  of  which  are  well-known 
men,  who  are  also  well  known  to  be  very  largely  interested  in  the 
transportation  interests  and  are  credited  with  the  control  of  large 
lines  of  railways,  thus  making  the  control  of  production  and  I  he  con- 
trol of  transportation  identical.  It  is  feared  by  producers  in  com- 
petition with  those  great  interests  that  the  roads  will  be  so  admii^s- 
tered  as  to  give  to  the  producing  combinations  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested an  advantage.  Now,  is  there  any  way  of  guarding  against  that 
by  law  that  you  can  suggest? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  I  tnink  there  is  a  way  of  guarding  against  it 
by  law.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that,  like  some  of  tliese  other  popu- 
lar impressions,  it  is  not  altogether  based  on  facts  in  a  great  many 
cases.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  railroad  interest  to-day,  even  admit- 
ting that  it  is  controlled  by  the  same  men  who  are  largelv  interested 
in  other  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises^I  do  not  believe  that 
any  railroad  to-day  is  interested  or  is  engaged  in  transporting  freight 
of  such  combinations  or  trusts  at  any  lower  rate  than  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  freight  of  independent  corjporations  and  trusts  is  carried 
on.  If  they  get  any  benefit  at  all  trom  these  controlled  railroad 
mines,  industrial  railways — ^bleeders,  as  we  call  theui — or  such  little 
trunk  lines,  it  is  from  the  rate  or  the  division  of  the  rate  that  they 
get  from  that  transportation,  and  not  throui^h  aiiy  rebate  or  allow- 
ance paid  by  the  legitimate  railways — ^the  larger  railways — for  han- 
dling their  traffic.  Of  course,  there  are  persons,  such  as  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  others,  who  have  great  railroad  interests,  owning  or  sup- 
posed to  own  a  great  deal  of  stock.  I  doubt  if  they  own  as  mudh 
sometimes  as  tiiey  are  credited  with  owning;  but  I  "have  been  con- 
nected with  some  of  them  and  I  have  yet  to  know  of  a  single  rate 
made,  ordered,  or  put  into  effect  by  any  of  the  so-called  "  controlling 
interests"  in  New  York  or  Wall  street.  That  is  almost  invariable. 
I  have  attended  a  great  many  meetings  at  which  some  of  these 
men  were  present,  and  in  almost  all  cases — invariably,  I  should 
say — the  ouestion  of  the  rate  between  certain  points  is  absolutely  left 
to  the  traffic  managers  of  the  various  roads;  and  1  doubt  if  some  of 
these  large  controlling  interests  know  to-day  anything  about  what 
rate  they  are  paying.  But  if  they  own  the  stock  In  a  railroad,  say  a 
short-line  railroad,  15,  20,  or  25  miles  long,  or  maybe  only  a  mile  long, 
and  that  railroad  gets  a  liberal  allowance  from  the  legitimate  railway 
lines,  of  course  they  make  a  profit  out  of  that. 
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Senator  Newlandb.  And  they  get  an  advantage  over  their  com- 
petitors in  that  way,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Kamsey.  Well,  of  course,  they  get  a  profit  on  whatever  busi- 
ness they  do  over  that  road.  If  that  money  goes  into  their  general 
fund  of  course  it  helps  them  out  with  their  net  returns.  But  admit- 
ting all  tiiat,  there  is  no  institution  to-day  of  any  extent  in  this  coun- 
try that  could  possibly  survive  or  <»rry  on  its  business  successfully  on 
any  of  the  most  liberal  divisions  that  could  be  given  to  it.  That  is  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket  The  success  of  these  enormous  combinations, 
such  as  tne  United  States  Steel  Company  and  other  like  institutions, 
is  due  to  the  concentration  of  an  enormous  tonnagei,  enormous  masses 
of  money,  new  machinery,  and  the  latest  modem  development  of  their 
plants,  that  enable  them  to  manufacture  and  put  out  their  tonnage  at 
a  much  lower  rate  than  a  small  independent  operator  can  do  it  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  be  an  apt  illustration,  because  there  are  some 
people  who  doubt  the  results  of  tnat  investigation,  but  take  the  results 
of  the  beef -trust  investigation.  The  results  of  that  investigation  as 
they  stand  show  a  profit  of  a  little  over  a  dollar  a  head  on  the  four  or 
five  million  head  that  the  great  beef  combination  slaughtered  during 
Uie  past  two  years. 

!Now,  a  man  who  slaughtered  a  thousand,  or  two  or  three  or  four  or 
live  thousand  head  in  a  year  could  not  possibly  meet  that  competition. 
It  is  not  the  railroads,  gentlemen,  that  have  built  up  these  great  trusts 
or  combinations.  We  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  them  as  anybody. 
We  would  rather  have  a  hundred  small  manufacturers  on  our  line 
than  one  big  trust,  even  if  the  big  trust  put  out  more  business,  be- 
cause we  are  at  the  mercy  of  this  trust  They  can  shut  down  these 
works  to-day  and  open  up  others  on  their  other  lines  that  they  have 
all  around  the  country,  while  the  small  plant  of  the  independent  pro- 
ducer will  not  do  that  The  millionaire  only  travels  once,  and  gen- 
erally in  his  private  car,  without  paying  mudi  for  it,  while  the  thou- 
sand workmen  and  the  business  men  in  a  town  are  traveling  all  the 
time.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  company  to  have  inde- 
pendent concerns  in  operation — ^to  have  numerous  shippers  instead  of 
one  combination.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  to  you,  gentle- 
men, that  some  of  these  lateral  roads  mi^ht  be  regulated  a  litUe. 

Senator  Dollivkl  I  wish  you  would  defer  that  part  of  your  stete- 
ment  until  our  chairman  returns. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  repeat  that  when  he  does. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  have  understood  from  traffic  managers  in  the 
past  that  they  were  the  victims  of  the  trusts  rather  than  the  pro- 
moters of  the  trusts ;  that  they  were  often  compelled  to  yield  advan- 
tages to  them  that  they  were  unwilling  to  yield,  simply  because  a  great 
combination  could  transfer  a  vast  amount  of  tonnage  to  some  other 
line  and  thus  compel  terms. 

Mr.  Kamsey.  Compel  lower  rates. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  say  in  the  past    Is  not  that  so  now? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  In  the  past  they  could  get  special  allowances  which 
they  can  not  get  now.  Probably  in  some  cases  they  compel  low  rates, 
but  those  low  rates  must  be  open  and  public;  so  while  they  get  the 
benefit,  every  other  shipper  gets  the  benefit  also.  They  have  an 
advantage,  however,  as  they  can  force  their  business  over  some  roads 
throu^  the  allowances  to  Uieir  short-line  railways 
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Senator  Nbwlands.  But  admitting  what  you  say,  that  the  great 
combinations  owe  their  success  to  their  economic  methods 

Mr.  Kamset.  Modern  ec(momic  methods 

Senator  Newlands.  And  that  they  are  thus  ^labled  to  produce  at 
a  less  cost  than  their  competitors,  you  will,  of  course,  admit  that  any 
advantage  gained  in  the  line  of  transportation,  whether  that  advan- 
tage be  m  the  price  of  the  transportation,  or  in  facilities  or  conven- 
iences, or  service,  will  simply  strengthen  them  in  their  competition 
with  their  weaker  competitors.    Is  not  that  so? 

1^.  Bamsey.  I  suppose  so,  to  a  certain  extent.  That  is  natu- 
rally so. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  that  connection,  are  you  a  believer  in  the 
tendeuCT  toward  consolidation  of  railroads? 

Mr.  Kamsey.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  we  are 
believers  in  it  or  not,  the  result  is  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  regard  that  as  the  natural  evolution  of 
railroading  in  this  qountry,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  "  United  we  stand^  divided  we  fall,"  is  the  motto  of 
this  country  and  has  been  from  its  foimdation.  It  was  so  in  the 
beginning,  and  we  have  gone  on  ever  since. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  consolidation 
which  has  been  effected  thus  far  has  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  Eamsey.  Well,  that  is  getting  onto  pretty  broad  ground.  If 
you  ask  me  whether  it  has  been  prejudiced  to  the  development  of  the 
commerce  and  trade  of  the  country,  I  would  say  no.  that  it  has  been 
beneficial,  and  will  be  beneficial.  Whether  it  has  oeen  a  benefit  to 
mankind  at  large  and  all  that,  I  would  rather  leave  that  question  to 
someone  more  learned  in  such  matters.  Certainly  the  foreign  trade 
which  we  have  to-day  could  not  possibly  have  been  obtained  under 
any  other  conditions  than  those  which  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  concentration  of  capital  in  developing  and  in  setting  forth  before 
foreign  countries  all  these  advantages  and  benefits.  A  man  who  had 
a  business  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  would  be  satisfied  with  continuing  his  business  in  a  circum- 
scribed territory,  but  these  enormous  developments  of  capital  have  to 
seek  foreign  countries  for  their  trade.  As  a  result,  they  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  in  development  before  they  really  secured  any 
trade.  Why,  they  sent  their  men  into  India  and  Africa  and  all  those 
countries  and  they  opened  estjiblishments  there  that  ran  for  years  at 
big  expense  before  tney  secured  much  headway.  Now,  all  of  those 
things  nave  been  beneficial  to  this  country. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  think  they  have  been  promoted  by 
the  combination  of  railroads  that  has  been  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Well,  the  combination  of  rauroads  naturaUy,  of 
course,  tends  to  a  decrease  in  the  long-haul  rate  on  traffic. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  in  a  diminution  of  operating  expenses? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  And  in  a  diminution  of  operating  expenses.  There 
is  one  other  element  in  that  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer,  if  you  will 
permit  me.  I  think  if  the  old-fashioned  way  of  short-line  railroads 
and  the  principal  people  connected  with  them  located  in  a  circum- 
scribed territory  were  in  effect  to-day  you  would  hear  fewer  com- 
plaints.   There  is  nothing  which  does  away  with  trouble  and  com- 
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plaint  so  effectually  as  communication  between  the  high-mucky-muck 
and  the  complainants.  Sometimes  if  they  can  have  a  little  talk  with 
the  president  of  the  road,  or  the  chairman  of  the  board,  or  somebody 
like  James  J.  Hill,  or  some  of  those  gentlemen,  they  go  away  feeling 
happy;  and  the  result  of  the  old-fashioned  way  on  a  great  many 
railroads  was  that  the  men  in  control  and  management  of  the  prop- 
erty were  largely  a  local  institution,  and  naturally  they  were  closer 
to  the  people.  Now  they  say.  "  Well,  these  gentlemen  down  in  New 
York  do  not  care  anything  tor  us,  and  we  will  just  so  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  try  to  secure  all  that  we  can 
from  them."  It  has  resulted  in  that,  because  the  people  in  control 
are  a  little  farther  away. 

Senator  Newlands.  Probably  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  complaints? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  also  an  increase  in  convenience  and  serv- 
ice and  a  diminution  in  rates?  ' 

Mr.  Ramsey.  A  diminution  in  rates. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  think  that  combination  has  gone  far 
enough  with  reference  to  the  existing  railway  mileage? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  think  it  has  gone  pretty  nearly  as.  far  as  it  will  go. 
There  may  be  an  extension  of  some  of  these  companies  into  complete 
transcontinental  lines,  making  a  line  clear  across  the  continent  under 
one  control ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  there  will  always  be  enough  separate, 
distinct,  and  competitive  railway  companies  in  this  country  to  keep 
up  free  competition. 

Senator  Newi.^vnds.  The  combination  of  these  roads,  however,  is 
likely  to  diminish  the  competition  between  various  lines  covering 
certain  territory,  one  road  perhaps  giving  a  lower  rate,  which  must 
be  met  by  the  others.  It  is  likely  to  diminish  that  kind  of  competi- 
tion, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  To  some  extent,  probably,  5'es;  although  naturally 
it  will  always  be  in  the  interest  of  any  road  to  develop  its  own  terri- 
tonr  and  its  own  traflSc. 

Senator  Newi.ands.  But  take  three  roads  in  a  particular  territory, 
those  three  the  only  roads  there,  each  road  in  active  competition  with 
the  others,  and  the  rates  and  the  service  given  by  one  road  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  must  be  met  by  the  others. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  If  thev  are  all  combined,  those  conditions  tend- 
ing toward  better  service  or  lower  rates  disappear,  do  they  not,  unless 
some  other  road  is  built  into  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Unless  there  is  some  other  road  or  some  other  method 
of  getting  to  a  place  in  competition  with  those  three  roads,  naturally 
there  would  be  no  competition  between  them. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  would  it  be  possible  to  run  the  entire 
railway  system  of  this  country  to  advantage  if  all  the  railroads  of 
the  country  were  combined  in  one  great  corporation? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Do  you  mean  to  the  advantage  of  the  public? 

Senator  Nemtlands.  I  mean  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No;  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  public  if  there 
was  some  competition  left    Of  course,  now,  you  must  bear  in  mind 
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that  tilis  country  has  some  splendid  waterway  communications — the 
Mississippi  River,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  seacoast  on  two  sides  of  it 
and  on  the  south — so  that  even  the  central  part  of  the  country  is 
nearer  to  the  Gulf  than  it  is  either  to  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic; 
that  there  is  a  grand  river  flowinjg  directly  south  through  the  center 
of  the  country,  clear  to  the  Gulr^  and  that  no  combination  of  rail- 
roads could  possibly  do  away  with  that  water  competition  to  dis- 
tributing points,  at  least,  unless  they  bought  up  all  the  water  lines 
and  all  the  waterways. 

Senator  Newlands.  Of  ooui^  they  could  not  accomplish  a  monop- 
oly of  the  entire  transi)ortation.  That  must  be  conceded.  I  was 
only  inquiring  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a  limit  to  the  benefit 
of  the  combination  of  railroads,  as  to  whether  or  not  one  corporation 
controlling  all  the  railways  would  not  accomplish  an  elimination  of 
unnecessary  officials  and  a  diminution  of  operating  expenses  and  an 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  service  tlmt  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  entire  people. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  1  think  one  combination  of  all  the  railroads  would 
be  a  disadvantage  to  the  people.  It  might  not  aflfect  the  rates,  but 
it  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  probably,  affect  the  character  of  the 
service.  Instead  of  each  road  striving  to  keep  up  its  service  to  the 
very  highest  grade,  because  some  other  road  is  giving  a  new  car 
service  or  a  new  train  or  something  of  that  kind,  of  course  naturally 
it  would  settle  down  to  a  first-class  high  ^rade  service:  but  the  ex- 
istence of  one  railroad  company  only  would  naturally  do  away  with 
competition  in  a  great  many  ways  other  than  in  the  matter  of  rates. 
The  Government  can,  of  course,  control  the  rates  whenever  it  so 
desires. 

Senator  NewIiANds.  If  that  were  accomplished  this  stimulation 
of  production  and  wealth  and  population  at  certain  crossings  of  the 
railways  of  rival  lines  which  is  now  going  on  at  the  expense  of  inter- 
mediate points,  and  tending  to  the  concentration  of  population  at 
great  centers,  would  be  modified,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  think  it  probably  would. 

Senator  Newi^nds.  Do  you  regard  it  as  a  favorable  condition 
when  in  a  State  like  Pennsylvania  one-half  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  State,  or,  I  think,  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  State,  is  centered  in  two  great  manufacturing  cities — ^Phila- 
delphia at  one  end  and  Pittsburg  at  the  other? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Have  you  been  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Sen- 
ator? 

Senator  Newlands.  I  have  passed  through  it. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Have  you  stopped  off  and  seen  the  numerous  manu- 
facturing towns  scattered  throughout  Pennsylvania?  I  think  I 
would  have  to  differ  with  your  statement  of  the  case. 

Senntor  Newlands.  You  think  the  statement  is  not  correct  that 
one-half  the  population  is  concentrated  in  those  two  centers? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Philadelphia  is  a  city  of  a  million  and  a  half  people. 
Pittsburg  itself  is  a  city  of  three  hundred  and  some  odd  thousand 
people. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  I  mean  Pittsburg,  with  its  surroundings. 

Mr.  Rahsby.  Taking  in  what  is  called  tne  ^'  Pittsburg  district,'' 
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S5  miles  in  radius,  that  is  the  greatest  tonnageproducing  district  in 
the  world. 

Senator  Newu^nds.  What  is  its  population? 

Mr.  Kahsey.  Its  population  all  told  is  about  a  million  people. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  would  make  two  million  and  a  half  peo- 
ple in  the  two  places. 

Mr.  Kamsey.  Yea 

Senator  Newlands.  What  is  the  entire  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  would  not  say  now,  but  it  is  something  over  5,000,000 
people. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  the  statement  is  approximately  correct 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Of  course,  that  is  true;  but  the  Pittsburg  district 
takes  in  probably  80  or  40  good  manufacturing  towns  of  anywhere 
from  5,000  to  30,000  or  40,000  people.  That  is  called  the  Pittsburg 
district  because  it  is  within  that  radius,  including  the  great  coke 
fields,  and  the  great  manufacturing  district 

Senator  Newlands.  What  is  the  radial  line  from  the  center? 

Afr.  Ramsey.  Probably  35  miles. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Greater  Pittsburg  has  a  population  of  500,000. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  that  is,  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  Now,  Penn- 
sylvania, from  the  northern  limits  to  the  southern  limits,  and  be- 
ginning 60  miles  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  running  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  contains  innumerable  mines  and 
innumerable  mining  towns  and  good  manufacturing  towns.  Of 
course,  the  Pennsvlvania  Railroad  is  sometimes  known  as  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  control^  probably  three-fourths  of  the  mileage  of 
the  railroads  of  Pennsylvania — pretty  nearly  that;  but  with  all  that 
may  be  said  about  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  development  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  been  wonderful. 
The  tonnage  of  the  Pittsburg  district  the  past  year  was  84,000,000 
tons,  or  a  greater  amount  than  the  tonnage  of  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Liverpool,  Amsterdam,  and  half  a  dozen  other  ports  com- 
bined. That  was  the  tonnage  which  originated  or  terminated  in  that 
district,  not  counting  through  tonnage.  Now,  of  course,  Pittsburg 
has  four  railroads,  counting  the  Wabash.  I  can  remember  when  it 
had  only  one  railroad,  when  it  had  hardly  a  manufacturing  place 
that  amounted  to  anything.  There  is  the  concern  of  Jones  &  North- 
rop— a  great,  immense  plant  Seventeen  years  ago  it  was  simply  a 
small  plant  that  was  mues  away  from  the  railroad.  Those  develop- 
ments nave  all  grown  up  and  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  railroads 
there. 

Senator  Cullom.  There  are  some  other  gentlemen  here  who5« 
statements  are  brief,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  you  to-morrow,  Mr. 
Ramsey. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Very  well.  I  should  like  to  have  inserted  in  this 
record  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  E.  Michaels,  chairman  of  the  terminal 
facilities  committee  of  the  Business  Men's  Lea^e  of  St.  Louis. 
Witii  the  permission  of  the  chair  I  will  have  it  printed,  but  I  would 
like  to  read  it  in  the  morning. 

The  Chaibmak.  It  will  be  inserted  in  the  proceedings. 
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(A  paper  read  before  the  Commercial  Club  of  St  Louis  by  B.  Michael,  chairman  T(f 
mlnal  Facilities  Committee,  Business  Men*8  League,  February  18,  1905.] 

Mr.  Chaibman  and  Gentlembn  :  Bate  making  or  fixing  prices  by 
law  is,  I  venture  to  say,  the  most  important  question  that  has  been 
sprung  upon  the  American  people  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  question  is  so  new,  its  bearings  so  important,  and  its  effects 
so  far-reaching  that  it  is  difficult  to  compass  it,  and  it  grows  as  it  is 
considered.  It  means,  in  a  few  words,  tne  Government,  without  re- 
sponsibility to  the  owners,  undertakes  to  control  or  fix  prices  to  be 
charged  for  the  use  of  certain  property  in  the  so-called  rate-making 
law.  This  control,  in  this  instance,  applies  particularly  to  transpor- 
tation, which  vitally  affects  every  interest,  big  or  little,  in  the  entire 
country,  and,  above  all,  very  seriously  the  owners  of  over  five  thousand 
millions  of  bonds  and  a  greater  amount  of  stock  representing  the 
capitnl  invested  in  transportation  companies.  It  goes  further  than 
the  attempt  a  few  years  ago  to  fix  the  value  of  silver  by  law^  and  is 
the  entering  wedge  of  a  radically  dangerous  line  of  legislation.  It 
means  control  of  property  without  responsibility  to  the  owner.  It 
means  that  a  due  regard  m^  not  be  given  to  the  vitality  of  the  in- 
vestment so  that  there  is  sufficient  income  to  provide  agamst  natural 
wear  and  tear,  depreciation,  migration,  improvements,  and  accidents. 
Lack  of  regard  for  any  of  these  necessary  provisions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  any  property  may  mean  bankruptcy.  It  is  manif^tly 
unjust  to  take  away  from  the  owner  after  his  investment  is  made  the 
power  or  right  to  protect  that  investment  by  a  fair  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  its  use.  In  addition  to«the  vast  amount  of  mone- 
tary interest  at  stake,  this  control  also  affects  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  railroad  employees  who  would  be  brought  into  elections  that 
would  affect  not  only  our  national  but  our  State  and  municipal 
elections. 

The  law,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  although  it  received  almost  a  unanimous  vote^  has  in  it 
the  elements  of  a  vast  amount  of  mischief.  The  Commission  may 
become  dominated  by  strong  minds,  who,  if  so  inclined,  could  favor 

f)articular  localities  or  industries  to  the  great  detriment  of  other 
ocalities  and  other  industries.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  through 
the  acts  of  designing  men  entire  sections  of  this  country  could  be 
built  up  and  developed  at  the  expense  of  other  sections,  and  all  done 
by  and  through  the  sanction  or  support  of  law.  It  certainly  opens 
up  to  the  politicians  new  sources  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  party 
or  person,  and  by  such  support  unscrupulous  men  could  secure  nomi- 
nations and  election  and  give  preelection  pledges  to  parties  that 
with  sufficient  votes  may  not  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  By  this  law  transportation  companies  would  be  forced 
into  politics  for  the  salvation  of  their  property,  and  railroads  would 
be  absolved  from  criticism  for  rates  or  poor  service,  and  could  with 
all  propriety  point  to  the  Commission  as  the  author  of  their  troubles 
or  for  absolution  of  their  sins. 

There  must  be  a  reason  for  this  state  of  the  public  mind  that  will 
not  only  permit  but  encourage  its  representative  legislative  body  to 
pass  a  measure  of  this  sort,  and  the  reason  of  this  clamoring  for  rate 
regulation  is  not  far  to  seek.    Discrimination  in  transportation  and 
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inequalities  in  rates  hare  brought  about  an  acute  resentment  Bail- 
roaa  managers  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  complaints.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  whilst  fuUy  clothed  with  ample 
jurisdiction  and  power,  has  not  brought  about  a  correction  of  the 
evils  complained  of. 

St  Ijouis  is  now  suffering  in  several  directions  from  burdeiis,  and 
considers  itaelf  discriminated  against,  and  like  other  communities, 
since  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  complaints,  is  ready  to  turn  to 
the  Grovemment  for  relief.  While  complete  and  exact  adjustment  is 
almost  imnossible,  the  fact  that  abuses  exist,  should  pot  be  ignored 
by  railroaa  managers.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not  bring  precip- 
itous action  that  has  in  it  the  elements  of  danger  such  as  mis  rate- 
making  law  possesses.  Prudence  is  heavenly  wisdom  and  this  coun- 
try, to  escape  one  evil,  should  not  entail  greater  ones. 

For  the  Government  to  take  unto  itseH  this  power  is  the  greatest 
step  toward  centralization  that  has  ever  taken  place.  The  question 
is  too  new.  It  has  not  received  the  proper  ccmsideration.  It  is  a 
great  and  momentous  step  vitally  aflectinjg  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  Before  being  finally  decided  and  enacted 
into  law  the  people  should  be  more  enlightened  upon  its  various 
bearings.  It  is  a  serious  question  from  every  point  of  view.  First  of 
all,  it  will  clearly  affect  the  further  promoti<Mi  of  railroads  in  undevel- 
iq>ed  territories,  or  new  investments,  where  the  iinmediate  traffic  re- 
turns will  not  pay  the  fixed  charges,  or  in  territories  where  heretofore 
enterprising  invc^rs  were  willing  to  build,  relying  on  the  future  for 
returns  on  their  investment. 

With  such  a  law,  without  regard  to  the  past  and  future,  and  im- 
profi table  periods,  a  commission  might  step  in  and,  disregarding  pre- 
vious losses,  fix  rates  based  upon  the  immediate  cost  of  the  service, 
without  consideration  for  the  period  of  development  during  which 
earnings  did  not  pay  running  expenses  or  fixed  cnarges.  In  such  ter- 
ritories railroads  that  are  already  built  might  consistently  stop  oper- 
ation if  the  price  fixed  for  the  service  does  not  bring  adequate  returns 
upon  tlie  investment 

Far  and  beyond  the  economic  side  of  the  question  is  the  political 
aide,  the  danger  of  injecting  into  the  politics  of  the  country  absolute 
control  of  interests  of  such  great  magnitude.  I  can  readily  under- 
stand that  the  jpolitician  wUl  vote  unto  himself  all  the  power  the 
people  are  wilhng  he  should.  There  has,  to  my  knowleage,  never 
been  a  measure  before  Congress  that  makes  political  preferment  of  as 
great  power  as  this  measure  would  if  enacted  into  law. 

The  office  of  the  Executive  of  the  nation,  who  would,  by  appoint- 
ment, control  this  great  power,  would  become  a  source  of  serious  con- 
tention by  the  interests  at  stake,  and  elections  become  a  menace  to  free 
institution& 

8TATEMSVT  07  JAHB8  I.  PRITCHETT. 

SenatcHT  Cullom.  Please  state  your  name  and  residence. 

Mr.  Prttchbtt.  James  I.  Pritchett;  Danville,  Va. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  I^trrcHETT.  I  am  a  merchant  and  a  miller  in  my  own  name  and 
president  of  a  flour-mill  company.  The  bulk  of  that  business  com- 
fabhed  amounts  to  about  $900,000  a  yeas. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  six  men  who  came  here  day  before  yes- 
terday, representing  quite  large  business  interests  in  our  town,  and 
we  have  come  here  simply  to  put  ourselves  on  record,  as  business  men, 
HS  being  opi)osed  to  delegating  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiis- 
feion  the  right  absolutely  to  make  rates  for  the  railroad  companies. 
We  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  shippers  will  be  much  better 
served  by  permitting  them  to  deal  directly  with  the  traffic  managers 
of  the  roads  on  which  their  plants  are  located.  The  traffic  manager 
is  naturally  very  much  better  posted  as  to  the  requirements  and  needs 
of  each  shipper  than  any  commission  for  the  whole  United  States 
could  be.  in  my  town  we  have  only  one  railroad,  and  that  is  the 
Southern  Railway.  In  my  j)ast  experience  of  twenty-odd  years  in 
business  I  have  found  the  officials  of  that  road  always  willing  to  listen 
to  our  troubles  and  in  a  great  manj  instances  to  take  care  of  us.  I 
believe  they  have  done  so  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  it.  It 
is  quite  true  that  we  have  not  obtained  all  that  we  asked  for,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  we  ever  will,  because  we  are  going  to  continue  asking;  but 
we  would  much  prefer  continuing  our  relations  with  the  officials  of 
that  road  and  getting  our  rates  from  them  than  to  have  to  deal  with 
a  commission. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  There  was  a  committee  in  here  the  other  day 
from  Danville  that  made  a  statement  that  affected  my  feelings  con- 
siderably. They  made  a  statement  of  wrongs  and  grievances  under 
which  they  said  that  community  suffered,  stating,  among  other 
things,  that  you  are  stationary  in  population  and  in  business,  and 
that  your  rivals,  Lynchburg  and  Richmond,  have  such  superior 
railway  facilities  as  to  take  away  from  you  even  that  which  you 
thought  you  had.  They  made  a  very  powerful  appeal  here  to  have 
something  done.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  tiie  fact  that  they 
referred  to? 

Mr.  Pritchett.  Any  knowledge  of  that  paper  that  came  here,  do 
you  mean  ? 

Senator  Dolliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pritchett.  I  knew  very  little  of  it  until  after  it  was  prepared. 
I  heard  it  had  been  adopted  and  sent  here. 

Senator  Dolliver.  They  seemed  to  think  that  Danville  was  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones,  and  that  unless  something 
was  done  pretty  soon  it  would  be  wiped  off  the  map. 

Mr.  Pritchett.  Well,  as  I  said  m  my  statement,  we  have  not  all 
we  want,  and  I  do  not  think  we  wiU  ever  get  all  we  want. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  these  people  said  you  had  not  anything. 

Mr.  Pritchett.  That  is  a  mistake,  sir,  I  think.  I  believe  in  doing 
justice,  and  there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
Railway  has  done  a  great  deal  for  Danville. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  was  stated,  among  other  things,  that  on  two 
occasions  Danville  itself  had  subsidized  railroads  with  a  view  to 
securing  competition,  which  was  effected  in  both  cases  until  that 
competition  was  destroyed  by  the  consolidation  of  those  roads  with 
the  Southern  Railway,  and  as  a  result  it  lost  its  advantages  as  a  com- 
petitive point  and  the  rates  of  freight  were  several  cents  above  those 
of  Lynchburg. 

Mr.  Pritchett.  The  rates  are  higher.  The  state  of  affairs  that  you 
refer  to  was  before  my  business  career,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  old 
Virgiiua  Midland  Railroad,  running  from  Washington  to  Danville, 
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was  a  competing  road  and  was  absorbed  by  the  system  then  in  ex- 
istence.   I  do  not  think  it  was  then  known  as  the  Southern. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  am  interested  in  this  case,  A  very  well- 
prepared  memorial  was  presented  here.  Among  other  things  this 
memorial  said  that  the  cities  of  Lynchburg  and  Eichmond,  with 
which  Danville  has  traded  in  competition  for  over  fifty  years,  the 
said  Southern  Railway  has  begun  to  discripiinate  against  Danville 
in  favor  of  two  small  towns  of  not  more  than  one-quarter  the  popu- 
lation of  Danville,  the  town  of  Martinsville,  40  miles  west^  and 
South  Boston,  80  miles,  where  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway 
competes  with  the  Southern,  and  the  said  Southern  Railroad  is  now 
transporting  commodities  through  Danville  to  both  these  points  at 
a  less  rate  man  to  Danville.  Then  it  ^oes  on  in  a  rather  impressing 
way  to  the  general  decline  and  fall  of  Danville.  It  seems  to  repre- 
sent Uie  commercial  bodies  down  there. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  thought  it  was  a  municipal  body. 

Senator  Doixiver.  The  city  of  Danville  itself  in  its  municipal  ca- 
pacity brought  this  statement  here.  Judge  Aikin  presented  it  person- 
ally, I  think. 

Mr.  Pritchett.  I  am  not  prepared  to  think  that  the  Southern 
Railway  has  discriminated  against  Danville  in  favor  of  either  of 
those  towns.  That  may  be  the  fact  If  it  is,  I  am  not  informed 
of  it. 

Senator  Doixiver.  Why  does  it  not  use  these  lateral  lines  which 
the  city  of  Danville  contributed  to  build  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing its  commercial  fortune?  Why  does  it  not  use  those  lines  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  constructed  ? 

Mr.  Pritchett.  Why  does  not  the  Southern  Railway  use  them? 

Senator  Dolliver.  x  es. 

"Mr.  Pritchett.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know 
why  they  do  not  do  it,  if  thev  are  not  doing  it.  I  do  not  tibiink  the 
Southern  Railway  is  purposely  oppressing  Danville. 

Senator  Doij^iver.  1  should  hate  to  think  so  myself,  but  these  peo- 
ple left  that  impression  on  us. 

Mr.  Pritchett.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  are.  I  have  not 
been  so  oppressed  myself,  and  I  will  say  right  here  that  that 
memorial  does  not  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  business  interests 
that  we  represent 

Senator  Newlakds.  Does  it  represent  the  business  interests  gener- 
ally of  Danville? 

Mr.  Pritchett.  I  would  not  like  to  state  positively  what  percentage 
it  represents,  but  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  larger  business 
interests  of  Danville  would  not  be  in  sympathy  with  it 

Senator  Douliver.  What  did  you  say  your  business  interests  Tvere? 

Mr.  Pritchett.  Milling. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  kind  of  milling? 

Mt.  Pritchett.  Flour  and  corn. 

Senator  Dolulver.  Have  you  suffered  by  reason  of  these  more 
favorable  rates  to  Lynchburg  and  Richmond? 

Mr.  Pritchett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Where  do  you  sell  your  flour? 

Mr.  PRircHETT.  We  sell  it  all  over  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  We 
have  what  is  known  as  a  milling  in  transit  rate,  which  does  away  with 
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the  small  arbitraries  and  discriminations  that  are  complained  of  in 
this  memorial. 

Senator  DoLLTVER.  You  have  a  sort  of  special  rate? 

Mr.  Prii'Chett.  It  is  not  special.  It  is  given  to  all  mills  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  I  know.    All  the  miUs  on  that  line  get  it. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  you  noticed  any  trouble  about  the  rate 
from  New  York  to  Lynchburg  being  very  much  less  than  it  is  from 
New  York  to  Danville,  in  the  purchase  oi  goods  down  there? 

Mr.  Pritchett.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  interested  in  that,  because  I  do 
not  deal  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  policy,  I  think,  seems  to  be,  then,  to  get  the 
goods  that  are  produced  at  Danville  out  of  Danville,  but  the  com- 
plaint of  these  people,  as  I  understand  it,  is  concerning  the  goods 
which  are  brought  m  whi(^  are  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  firoight 
than  those  that  go  by  a  longer  haul  to  Lynchburg. 

Mr.  Pritchett.  That  is  true. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  P.  BOATWBIOHT. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  BoATWRiGHT.  W.  P.  Boatwright. 

Senator  Cullom.  Where  do  you  five? 

Mr.  BoATWRiGHT.  DauviUc,  V  a. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  BoATWRiGHT.  Fumiture  manufacture. 

Senator  Cullom.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  this  subject  which 
we  are  now  discussing? 

Mr.  BoATWRiGHT.  Yes. 

Senator  Cullom.  If  you  have,  go  ahead  and  say  it  to  the  commit- 
tee in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  BoATWRiGHT.  As  Mr.  Pritchett  informed  you,  gentlemen,  we 
represent  a  group  of  the  business  men  of  Danville,  which  group  of 
men  represent  a  large  business  interest  there,  both  manufacturing  and 
mercantile.  The  purpose  of  this  group  of  men  coming  here  is  to 
answer  and  contradict,  in  part,  that  petition  of  the  city  of  Danville 
which  has  been  presented  nere.  You  asked  Mr.  Pritchett  what  he 
knew  about  that  petition.  Few  of  the  citizens  of  Danville  knew  of 
that  petition  before  it  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  your  com- 
mittee. When  it  was  known  that  such  a  petition  had  been  prepared, 
acting  on  their  individual  initiative,  this  group  of  citizens  got 
together  and  discussed  the  matter,  and  they  have  come  here.  Now, 
in  so  far  as  that  petition  presents  the  jfreight  situation  there,  I 
believe  the  figures  which  it  gives  to  be  largely  correct.  We  are  a  non- 
competitive point.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  subsidized  two  roads 
in  times  past  and  that  both  of  them  have  since  passed  into  the  control 
of  the  Southern,  which  now  controls  all  the  railroads  centering  in 
our  city,  giving  us  no  competing  line,  and  subjecting  us  to  the  local 
rates  from  the  competing  points  near  us,  which  are  Lynchburg  and 
Richmond.  We  pay  the  through  rate  to  Lynchburg  plus  the  local 
rate.  Those  figures  are  correct,  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  dispute 
them.  We  are  subjected  to  some  burdens  in  Danville  in  the  way  of 
freight  rates,  whicn  are  heavy,  which  we  want  to  see  relieved,  and 
which  we  hope  to  have  relieved  some  of  these  days.    But  when  ihxt 
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petition  goes  on  to  say,  after  recounting  these  facts,  that  our  town 
has  diminished  in  population,  that  it  has  seen  a  decline  in  real  €^ate, 
that  it  has  had  its  tax  rate  raised,  we  want  to  put  on  record  a  dissent 
f  rcnn  that  and  to  deny  that.  The  figures  will  show  that  our  popula- 
tion has  not  gone  back  in  a  single  year.  I  believe  Judfi;e  Aiken  said 
our  population  had  increased  b^use  of  the  taking  in  of  some  outside 
suburbs. 

Senator  Culijom.  Enlarging  the  territory? 

Mr.  BoATWRiGHT.  Eular^ug  the  territory;  but  considering  that 
total  population  in  that  whole  area,  it  has  been  shown  to  be  lar^^ 
by  each  succeeding  census.  That  is  capable  of  proof.  The  assertion 
that  our  taxation  rate  has  been  raised  certainly  can  not  be  main- 
tained. The  only  change  in  our  tax  rate  in  the  last  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years,  I  am  informed  by  the  chairman  of  our  finance  committee  of 
the  common  council,  has  been  a  reduction  of  6  cents  on  the  hun- 
dred, from  $1.45  to  $1.40,  and,  at  the  same  tax  rate,  we  are  to-day 
paying  interest  on  an  increased  bonded  indebtedness  incurred  for 
internal  improvements  that  we  have  made  from  time  to  time.  We 
are  paying  the  interest  on  that  I  say  these  thin^  show  that  our  con- 
dition has  not  been  backward.  We  want  to  disabuse  that  impression 
which  was  made  on  the  minds  of  this  committee,  as  shown,  I  believe, 
}yy  a  question,  I  think,  of  Senator  Dolliver,  in  which  an  allusion 
was  made  to  a  dead  town. 

Senator  Doli^iver.  I.  did  not  originate  that  expression. 

Mr.  BoATWRiOHT.  I  am  quoting  that  to  show  what  kind  of  an 
impression  was  made  on  the  committee. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  diould  hate  to  believe  that  myself. 

Mr.  BoATWRioHT.  I  am  simply  quoting  that  to  show  the  kind  of 
an  impression  that  such  a  statement  makes. 

Senat(»r  Dolliver.  I  confess  it  had  a  tendency  to  make  such  an 
impre^on  here. 

Mr.  BoATWRiGHT.  We  know  that. 

Senator  CuLiiOM.  The  impi-ession  I  got  was  that  your  town  is  grow- 
ing in  spite  of  this  railroad. 

Mr.  BoATWRioHT.  That  is  the  impression  we  are  here  to  make — that 
our  town  is  growing.  I  say  we  have  not  the  freight  rates  which  we 
should  like,  but  in  spite  of  that  we  are  growing  and  we  are  pros)[)er- 
ing.  I  do  not  want  to  state — ^to  go  on  record — ^that  we  are  dryinff 
up  and  dying,  without  a  denial  of  it.  I  want  to  go  over  these  several 
points  as  succinctly  as  is  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  as  plainly 
as  possible,  before  this  committee. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  prayer  of  that  petition,  that  you  approve  the 
bill  before  yon,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  attempt,  nor  would  I 
attempt  before  this  committee  of  experienced  men,  to  make  any  argu- 
ment m  favor  of  that;  but  we  want  to  say  to  you  that  public  senti- 
ment is  by  no  means  unanimous,  as  such  a  petition  coming  from  our 
legislative  body  there  would  indicate.  As  Mr.  Pritchett  stated  to 
you,  some  of  tile  largest  business  interests  of  our  town  are  opposed  to 
that  measure,  tiie  pending  railroad  measure,  and  are  opposed  to  it  on 
the  grounds  whicm  you  near  from  so  many  expert  witnesses,  whose 
statements  I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  The  point  has  been  raised 
about  incoming  and  outgoing  freights.  We  have  manufacturers 
there  who  are  interested  in  this  far-reaching  outgoing  freight ;  but  we 
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believe  that  the  spirit  of  this  petition  looks  at  this  incoming  freight 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  (luestions,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  broader 
questions  that  should  be  considered.  Comparing  our  outgoing  freight 
with  those  of  our  rivals,  I  am  informed  by  gentlemen  who  have 
investigated  the  subject  that  they  are  in  a  measure  satisfactory.  We 
believe  we  can  prosper  under  those  rates.  We  hope  for  better  things, 
and  we  want  to  go  on  record  as  individuals,  representing  certainly  a 
considerable  element  of  the  business  life  of  Danville,  as  being  opposed 
to  enlarging  these  powers  which  now  reside  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

STATEMBHT  OF  J.  ELWOOD  COX. 

Senator  Cullom.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  Cox.  J.  Elwood  Cox. 

Senator  Cullom.  Where  do  vou  live? 

Mr.  Cox.  At  Highpoint,  N.  C. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  am  engaged  in  manufacturing,  in  the  line  of  hard  woods 
mainly.  I  manufacture  shuttle  blocks,  bobbin  heads,  and  things  of 
that  cnaracter.  I  have  a  number  of  different  plants  in  the  South,  in 
several  different  States — ^in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Mississippi.  I  ship  the  products  of  those  plants  mainly  in 
this  country.  Axfout  two-thirds  of  the  product  is  shipped  in  "this 
country,  and  about  one-third  I  export  I  simply  want  to  give  a  little 
bit  of  my  experience.  I  have  been  in  this  business  for  twenty -five 
years,  and  I  think  in  all  that  time,  not  only  on  the  Southern  Railroad, 
but  on  any  other  line  over  which  I  have  shipped,  I  never  have  had  a 
grievance  which  did  not  result  either  in  my  getting  what  I  wanted 
when  I  properly  presented  my  case  to  the  railroad  officials  or  in  their 
convincing  me  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  request 

In  addition  to  that  line  of  business,  I  am  largely  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  iix  High  Point  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
furniture  manufactured  there,  and  we  are  now  making  street  cars. 
There  is  no  railroad  competition  there,  and  I  mention  Uiese  facts  to 
show  that  the  Southern  Kailroad  have  been  reasona|>ly  fair  to  us. 
Our  town  has  grown  from  about  2,000  people  in  1890  to  about  10,000 
people  at  present.  In  1890,  when  we  b^an  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture there,  we  had  about  2,000  people  and  we  began  in  a  very  small 
way.  The  first  company  organized  there  had  a  capital  stock  of 
$9,000.  To-day  we  have  50  nictories  and  more  than  a  half  million 
dollars  represented.  We  ship  about  40  carloads  a  day  of  manufac- 
tured furniture  and  a  good  portion  of  this  goes  to  the  f^acific  coast 

I  may  also  state  that  I  am  the  president  or  the  Manufacturers'  Club 
in  High  Point,  and  while  I  have  no  written  authority  I  know  I  voice 
the  sentiments  of  the  manufacturers  there  when  I  state  that  we  would 
rather  deal  directly  with  the  railroad  officials  than  with  some  govern- 
mental official. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  we  do  not  expect  it 
will  be  required  that  you  should  go  to  a  commission  in  tJie  first 
instance  in  order  to  get  a  rate. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  discovered  that  since  I  came  here.  We  had  the  impres- 
sion, and  I  think  the  most  of  the  country  has  the  impression,  that 
tlus  coiimission  would  actually  make  the  rates. 
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Senator  Cuixom.  Yes,  I  infer  that  they  have  that  impression  from 
what  other  sentlemen  have  said. 

Mr.  Cox.  1  got  that  impression  myself. 

Senator  Cumx)m.  If  you  go  on  dealing  with  the  railroad  as  you  are 
doing  and  finally  come  to  a  point  where  you  disagree,  would  you  have 
very  much  objection  to  submitting  the  question  of  discrimination  to  a 
commission  for  determination? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  that  certainly  would  not  be  so  bad  as  to  have  the 
rates  fixed  finally  by  the  Grovemment  ofiicial,  who  might  not  be  an 
expert  and  who  might  be  uneducated  in  that  line  of  business  and 
possibly  incompetent 

Senator  Cullom.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  present  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmiission  have  been  in  office  for  a  good  many  years  and 
they  are  necessarily  dealing  with  these  questions  every  day. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  CmLLOM.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  a  dangerous  tribunal 
to  go  before  with  any  such  questions? 

&.  Cox.  I  would  think  not,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Then  the  only  point  of  difference  between  differ- 
ent people  on  this  subject  is  that  many  people  desire  that  this  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  power  when  they  determine  what  a  reasonable 
rate  is  to  fix  the  rate,  while  the  railroad  men  and  others  say  thoy  do 
not  want  them  to  have  that  power  at  all.  That  is  the  contention 
existing  here  betwe^i  the  railroads  and  other  people,  and  we  are 
trying  to  find  out  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  seems  to  me,  Senator,  that  the  difficulty  there  is  that 
whatever  the  Government  fixed  would  be  inflexible;  there  would  be 
no  changing  it  hereafter.  If  they  happened  to  get  it  too  high  the 
railroads,  perhaps,  would  not  want  to  lower  it. 

Senator  Cullom.  Suppose  the  court  fixed  it.  What  would  you 
want  to  do  then? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  would  be  the  same  thing;  it  would  be  inflexible.  There 
would  be  no  change,  and  as  I  said  in  the  outset,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  we  would  get  what  we  want  by  dealing  directly  with  the 
railroad  officials,  the  traffic  inanagers  who  come  there  and  who  know 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  surrounding  us.  That  is  the  case  in 
the  territorjr  that  I  represent.  The  traffic  managers  come  there.  The 
division  freight  agent  comes  there  and  we  appeal  to  him,  and  if  we 
do  not  get  what  we  want  we  appeal  to  the  higher  officials,  and  often- 
times we  have  them  come  there. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  I  wish  to  do  is  simply  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  is  nobody  proposing  to  pass  a  law  requir- 
ing that  the  Commission  shall  make  the  rates  in  the  first  instance  at 
all;  but  it  is  simply  proposed  to  give  the  Conmiission  the  power  to  de- 
termine what  a  reasonable  rate  is,  where  you  complain  or  a  community 
complains;  and  if  the  rate  is  determined  to  be  unreasonable,  that  that 
Commission  shall  have  the  power  to  say  what  a  reasonable  rate  is. 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  perhaps  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that;  but 
^nerally  we  understand  when  the  Government  does  a  thing  that  it 
18  inflexible;  that  it  is  ironclad,  and  there  is  no  ffetting  away  from  it. 
We  think  we  are  closer  to  the  railroad  people  and  that  they  are  closer 
to  us  than  the  Government  itself  would  be. 

Senator  Cullom.  Of  course,  if  they  are  closer  to  you  and  you  get 
along  with  them  all  right,  you  never  would  make  a  complaint 
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Mr.  Cox.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  sir,  that  about  covers  the  ground.  I  wished  simply 
lo  state  that  we  think  if  these  rates  were  established  there  would  be 
little  possibility  of  a  change,  and  that  we  would  rather  deal  with  the 
people  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  and  who  have  manifested  an 
mterest  in  our  community.  Of  course,  our  interests  are  mutual,  as 
has  bee«  demonstrated  here  by  almost  every  person  who  has  spoken. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  have  50  furniture  factories  in  your  city! 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  some  very  small  and  some  large. 

Senator  Doixiver.  That  is  a  magnificent  showing. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  we  have  a  very  good  showing.  The  largest  cor- 
poration has  a  capital  of  $175,000  and  the  smallest  would  be  perhaps 
|4,000  or  $5,000,  manufacturing  some  branch  line,  not  on  a  very 
lar^  scale.  But  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  town  has  been 
buut  up  practically  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  while  we  have  some- 
times haa  difficulties  and  grievances  with  the  Southern  Railway  w« 
have  always  been  able  to  settle  them,  and  they  have  demonstrated 
that  they  have  an  interest  ia  us.  As  I  say,  we  ^m  a  good  deal  now  to 
the  Pacific  coast    If  there  was  a  rate  established  at  so  much  per  ton 

Etr  mile,  which  I  believe  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  such  towns  as 
rand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  EvansviUe^  Ind.,  which  are  in  ccHnpetitioin 
with  us,  and  Memphis,  T«in.,  where  lumber  is  just  as  abundant  as 
at  High  Point,  they  would  cut  us  out  of  the  Pacific  coast  trade.  We 
ship  a  lot  of  stuff  to  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  a  rate  now  to  the 
Pacific  coast  of  $1.75  per  hundred.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the 
Evansville  rate  is,  but  I  think  it  is  $1.45.  They  are  ahnost  halfway 
to  the  Pacific  coast  from  us,  but  their  rate  is  not  very  much  less  than 
ours. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  here.  In  this 
locality  where  vou  live  and  in  the  country  generally  are  there  any 
complaints  of  the  rates  being  too  high  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Very  little,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  are  generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  ship- 
pers? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes:  that  is  generally  the  case.  I  think  we  have  had 
more  complaint  about  the  scarcity  of  cars  during  the  busy  season  in 
the  spring  and  fall  than  anything  else;  more  than  we  have  had 
about  freight  rates.  We  had  a  ^reat  dearth  of  furniture  cars  at 
one  time.  It  takes  an  especially  large  car  to  get  in  the  minimum 
weight  They  issued  an  order  at  one  time  to  send  every  furniture 
car  on  their  Ime  to  High  Point,  and  in  a  matter  of  ten  days  we  had 
plenty  of  cars. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  could  not  ask  anything  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  could  not  ask  anything  more  than  that  I  only  give 
that  as  an  illustration  of  their  efforts  to  help  us.  I  think  we  are 
giving  them  about  40  cars  a  day,  and  they  can  afford  to  do  it. 
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The  CHAiKiiAN.  Pkase  state  your  name  and  occupation. 
Mr.  Smith.  Arthur  C.  Smim.  I  am  president  of  M.  E.  Smith 
&  Co.,  a  Nebraska  corporation,  selling  wholesale  dry  goods,  notions, 
and  furnishing  goods  at  Omaha,  Nebr.  We  also  have  quite  a  larce 
manufacturing  plant  for  shirts,  overalls,  duck  clothing,  and  goods 
of  that  character.  I  was  under  the  impression  from  all  the  new9- 
pai)er  reports  I  have  read  of  this  hearing  that  it  was  the  intention 
to  form  a  commission  for  making  the  railroad  rates  for  this  country. 
Of  course,  in  Omaha  we  are  a  distributing  point  We  have  rates 
there  that  are  the  result  of  business  interests,  of  compromises — ^fights 
of  different  kinds  and  descriptions  at  different  times. 

It  was  also  my  impression  that  if  changes  were  made  in  rates  by 
the  Government  they  must  necessarily  go  onto  a  mileage  or  distance 
tariff  basis.  Of  course,  this  would  be  a  very  severe  blow  to  dis- 
tributing centers.  All  of  these  smaller  places  would  come  in  and 
claim  inconsistencies  which  could  readily  be  verified,  and,  to  my  mind, 
it  would  be  the  death  of  these  large  distributing  centers.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  fegidature  of  Iowa  in  their  wi^om 
established  a  distance  tariff.  The  result  is  thejr  have  no  large  cities 
in  Iowa.  In  my  opinion,  the  river  cities  of  towa  would  be  double 
and  treble  their  present  size  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  distance 
tariffs,  which  have  made  little  towns  spring  up. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  their  growth  has  been  during  the  existence 
of  this  distance  tariff,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  they  have  grown  as  rapidly  as  other 
cities  ri^ht  around  them,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  we  could  at- 
tribute it  to. 

Senator  DoLUVER.^  Possibly  this  breaking  up  of  the  advantages 
that  work  in  favor  of  the  distributing  centers  mieht  help  us  a  little. 

Mr.  Smfth.  That  may  be.  That  is  what  I  am  here  to  argue  against. 
Of  course,  to  go  on  still  further  in  the  business  in  which  I  am  repre- 
sented, we  can  go  almost  anywhere  where  there  are  direct  Imes. 
TaJi^e  me  staple  goods,  of  course  we  do  not  pretend  to  sell  them  very 
far  from  home.  We  have  at  the  present  time  60  salesmen  on  the 
road,  with  offices  in  Denver,  in  Salt  Lake,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Spokane,  and  on  certain  special  lines  in  Minnesota,  and  as  far  East 
possibly  as  Chicago.  We  keep  an  office  in  Chicago  with  one  repre- 
sentative there.  Of  course,  at  these-  far  distant  places  the  most  of 
our  business  is  on  these  specialtv  lines  that  we  maKe  oiu'selves,  and  if 
we  get  correct  service  on  the  railroads  we  can  go  into  those  territories. 
Of  course,  on  heavy  goods  our  busineas  is  circumscribed  entirely  by 
these  distributing  centers.  In  other  words,  these  jobbing  points  can 
go  so  far,  and  when  the  rate  is  a  little  better  from  some  other  town, 
that  point  gets  the  business. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to  submit  to  your  consideration, 
and  that  is  this:  Every  railroad  in  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion, 
has  absolutely  inadequate  terminal  facilities.  In  Omaha  you  will 
find  occasionallv  one  road,  as  you  will  in  some  other  cities,  that  has 
good  terminal  nicilities,  but  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  others  that  have 
not  These  ti^rminal  facilities  are  exceedingly  expensive;  thev  are 
usually  in  the  congested  districts  of  a  city,  and  they  cost  a  greac  deal 
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of  money  to  acquire.  Now,  in  my  opinion  the  better  way  is  not  to 
tamper  with  these  roads,  but  to  allow  the  railroad  compames  to  make 
some  revenue  and  to  make  a  fair  return  to  their  stockholders,  and 
likewise  to  acquire  better  facilities  in  the  way  of  trackage  and  termi- 
nals for  the  handling  of  this  business.  This  was  gone  over  so  thor- 
oughly by  Mr.  Ramsey  that  I  do  not  know  but  I  am  wearving  you 
with  the  point  I  wish  to  make  on  that  subject.  I  do  not  think  you 
.will  find  much  complaint,  except  as  between  localities.  One  locality 
thinks  some  other  locality  has  a  better  rate.  There  are  inconsis- 
tencies, but  I  think  they  are  bound  to  happen. 

I  do  not  believe  the  man  lives  who  is  wise  enough  to  make  rates 
for  all  the  railroads,  because  one  road  ffoes  into  a  certain  place  at  a  dis- 
tance of  300  miles,  while  it  takes  another  one  a  hundred  mile?  farther 
to  reach  the  same  point.  But  on  the  competitive  points  they  have 
^ot  to  make  the  same  rates  or  else  not  do  any  business,  and  if  you  put 
m  a  commission,  if  they  are  closely  connected  with  one  locality,  they 
are  apt,  perhaps  unintentionally,  to  have  their  judgment  warped. 
Now,  we  nad  a  little  trouble  in  Omaha  at  one  time  about  the  ques- 
tion of  our  rates  east  bound  from  Omaha  into  Iowa.  The  rates 
from  the  east  Atlantic  tidewater  to  Council  Bluffs  and  to  Omaha 
were  exactly  the  same.  The  rate  from  Omaha  to  Nebraska  points 
was  exactly  the  same  from  Council  Bluffs  as  from  Omaha,  but  Mis- 
souri freights  coming  into  Iowa  were  obliged  to  pay  a  differential 
of  5  cents  a  hundred.  It  was  put  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  there  was  a  man  on  the  Commission  who  was  from 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Judge  Yeomans. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  that  case  was  decided,  and  we  alwajrs  felt  that  if 
it  had  been  anybody  except  a  man  who  was  locally  interested  in 
Iowa,  that  we  would  have  gained  our  point  at  that  time.  As  it  was, 
it  went  against  us. 

Senator  Dollive«.  And  that  prejudiced  you  against  the  whole 
project 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  that  may  be.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
meant  to  be  unfair,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  more  loyal  to  Iowa 
than  he  was  to  Nebraska.  Perhaps  it  is  only  proper  that  he  should 
be.  If  the  tables  had  been  reversed,  it  might  have  been  the  other  way. 
But,  in  other  words,  we  believe  we  can  deal  with  traffic  managers  and 
get  what  we  want,  and  if  we  can  not  get  what  we  want  we  can  at  least 
get  a  compromise.  I  have  always  found  that  wherever  there  is  busi- 
ness, the  railroads  are  looking  for  a  chance  to  move  it,  and  railroad 
men  are  willing  to  get  out  their  pencils  and  figure  and  see  if  there 
is  not  some  way  that  that  business  can  be  moved;  but  there  is  no 
use  of  putting  in  rates  where  there  is  no  business. 

I  do  not  know  that  T  have  any  more  to  syr,  except  that  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grain  Exchange  at  Omaha.  We  did  not  ask  any  railroad 
to  cut  down  their  local  rate,  but  when  we  started  our  exchange  Chore 
all  we  asked  was  that  the  through  rate  should  be  the  combination 
of  the  locals,  so  the  stuff  would  come  in  there  and  go  out  again,  and 
they  put  it  in,  although  I  think  the  railroad  managers  were  very 
much  inclined  to  think  that  we  could  not  make  a  go  of  Omaha  as 
a  grain  market.  At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  say  that  although 
we  have  been  gjrowing  only  two  years,  we  are  the  third  grain  market 
at  the  present  time  in  the  United  Stateis.   Chicago  is  first,  Minneapolis 
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is  second,  and  we  are  third.  Kansas  City  has  dropped  from  third 
to  fifUi.  Now,  we  do  not  want  the  railroads  to  reduce  their  revenues. 
In  other  words,  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  revenue.  All  we  wanted 
was  a  proper  adju^ment  of  rates.  We  gqt  together  and  talked  it 
ovoT,  and  through  the  help  of  our  friend  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney,  presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Western  road,  the  rates  were  put  in.  We  have  been 
doing  business  in  nand  good  shape  ever  since. 

In  this  way,  as  I  say,  the  railroads  need  the  revenue,  and  we  want 
a  ^reat  increase  in  facilities.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  crucial 
pomt  on  that  question.  The  roads  should  make  money  and  should 
improve  their  facilities  for  handling  business.  Take  the  rates  on 
cattle.  I  have  noticed  that  the  cattle  shippers  in  our  country  have, 
some  of  them,  been  complaining  a  good  deal.  In  my  opinion,  tha 
cattle  business,  considering  the  nsk  involved,  is  done  by  the  railroads 
at  a  very  low  price.  If  they  make  a  poor  run  they  are  liable  to 
shrinkage  and  to  a  suit  from  the  shipper.  They  almost  always  settle 
it.  They  never  let  the  case  come  mto  court.  Now.  railroad  rates 
have  be^  steadily  reduced,  and  when  the  business  ox  the  country  is 
prosperous,  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  very  bad  judgment  to  ff o  to 
work  and  pull  down  a  structure  that  we  may  be  very  sorry  aoout 
after  it  is  pulled  down.  It  is  very  easy  to  tear  things  down,  but  it 
is  sometimes  hard  to  build  them  up. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  But  we  are  talking  about  building  it  up  a  little, 
instead  of  tearing  it  down. 

Mr.  Smpth.  I  think  it  has  been  building  up  since  1898.  We  were 
in  the  center  of  thejereat  drynees  and  disturbance.  We  went  all 
through  the  days  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  there  is  one  other 
thing!  want  tosay. 

Senator  Dolliver.  They  must  have  had  as  bad  an  effect  on  you  as 
the  distance  tariff  did  on  us. 

Mr.  Smpth.  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  impolite,  but  I  am  a 
good  Republican,  and  I  can  tell  you  right  now  that  in  tne  dark  days 
of  1896  it  was  pretty  humiliating  to  go  down  to  New  York  and  meet 
the  banker  friends  down  there  who  were  lending  us  money  and  have 
them  say, "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
We  grinned  as  best  we  could,  but  we  certainly  have  retrieved  ourselves 
in  grand  shape  and  we  are  very  proud  of  it.  ^  We  all  voted  for  the 
present  regime  and  not  for  any  change  which  might  bring  chaos  and  a 
great  deal  of  trouble;  and  as  was  remarked  here  this  morning,  if  you 
get  this  thing  going  once  it  may  be  more  expensive  than  any  silver 
panic. 

Senator  Cullom.  Does  anyone  wish  to  ask  any^  other  questions? 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  have  the  interior  cities  and  villages  of 
Nebraska  prospered  during  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Splendidly.  Why.  our  merchants  have  made  so  much 
money  that  the^  have  gone  out  of  the  merchandise  business  and  have 
gone  into  banking. 

Senator  Dolijver.  Has  not  Omaha  had  special  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  these  traffic  managers  and  rate  makers? 

Mr.  Smith.  None  that  I  know  of,  any  more  than  other  places  like 
Kansas  City.    If  tiiey  have  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

Senator  Doluveh.  How  do  you  account  for  the  size  of  Omaha  as 
compared  with  the  neighboring  cities! 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  lived  there  a  great  many  years,  Senator,  bat  at  the 
same  time 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  notice  that  the  depot  that  was  built  by  act  of 
Gpngress  as  the  terminus  of  the  Union  i^adfic  in  Council  loluffs  is 
practically  deserted. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  that  is  a  fight  of  a  great  many  years  ago.  Con- 
ditions have  very  materiallv  changed,  but  I  would  say  this:  My 
father  came  to  Council  Bluffs  in  1868,  but  he  moved  his  business  to 
Omaha  in  1886.  We  lived  there  and  went  back  and  forth  until  1892. 
Since  that  date  we  have  resided  in  Omaha,  as  well  as  done  our  busi- 
ness there.  In  the  first  place  I  think  there  was  some  public  spirit 
in  Omaha.  They  all  pulled  tofi^ether.  They  were  progressive.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  question  of  railroads.  The  Wabash  wanted  to 
come  there.  They  asked  for  donations  of  bonds,  and  so  on.  There 
was  an  old  banker,  Mr.  Pusey,  and  when  some  of  the  younger  men 
wanted  to  vote  bonds,  Mr.  Pusey  went  up  there  and  said :  "  Tttie  bojrs 
want  to  do  this,  the  boys  want  to  do  that;  but  Council  Bluffs  is 
a  great  place;  they  have  got  to  come  here,'^  and  idl  that  kind  of 
stuff. 

They  dilly-dallied  along  until  the  officials  of  the  Wabash  got  very 
tired  of  it  I  do  not  think  it  was  called  the  Wabash  then.  It  was 
the  St.  Ix)uis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern.  Perhaps  it  was  changed 
back  again  afterwards.  At  all  events,  the  result  was  that  finally  the 
railroad  company  put  on  the  words  "  Omaha  division."  The  Council 
Bluffs  people  said,  "  If  you  don't  take  that  word  '  Omaha '  off  there, 
we  will  refuse  to  vote  you  these  bonds  that  you  want."  The  railroaa 
officials  told  them  then,  in  a  polite  way,  to  go  to  the  dickens,  and 
said,  "  We  will  not  come  to  your  town."  They  built  the  line  in  there 
a  long  way  south  of  the  Burlington  tracks  and  the  Bock  Island  tracks 
and  went  right  up  to  the  Union  Pacific  transfer,  about  halfway  be- 
tween the  town  of  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  and  no  such  place  as 
Council  Bluffs  appeared  on  the  map,  as  far  as  a  passenger  train  was 
concerned.  They  ran  the  trains  to  the  Union  Pacific  transfer.  Well, 
as  I  say,  the  Omaha  people  always  gave  the  railroads  the  '^glad 
hand,"  were  always  willing  to  work  with  them  on  any  reasonable 
kind  of  a  basis,  and  that  is  so  now.  We  will  give  them  our  streets, 
give  them  anjrthing  they  want,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble  with  the 
railroads. 

Senator  Dolliver.  We  had  a  witness  here  the  other  day  who,  in 
discussing  the  Iowa  distance  law,  said  it  enabled  all  the  merchants 
of  Iowa  to  distribute  merchandise  within  their  own  territory;  that 
it  resulted  in  great  satisfaction  and  contentment,  which  he  did  not 
want  us  to  disturb. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  they  want  it,  of  course  they  have  a  right  to  it 

Senator  Dollivek.  We  are  not  proposing  to  fix  railroad  rates,  but 
we  are  proposing  to  get  somebody  to  decide  controversies  when  they 
arise  upon  complaint  between  the  shipper  in  a  given  case  and  the 
railroaa.    Now,  have  vou  any  objection  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  I  nave  not,  only  this:  I  do  think  the  burden  of 
proof  should  be  on  the  shipper  and  not  on  the  railroad  company. 
As  I  understand  it  now,  the  way  this  thing  comes  up,  if  this  Com- 
mission decides  that  a  rate  is  unfair,  they  immediately  put  it  in. 
Then  the  railroad,  sometimes  within  six  months  to  six  years,  can  set 
a  decision,  and  if  they  get  the  court  to  hold  that  the  rate  is  reasonable 
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it  goes  back,  but  in  the  meantime  the  railroad  is  losing  the  additional 
revenue  that  it  would  be  entitled  to  if  it  had  been  decided  the  other 
way. 

Senator  Dolliyer.  You  have  had  a  good  many  controversies  about 
these  rates  yourselves,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Smtth.  We  have  had  some  of  them,  yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  you  had  any  that  you  were  unable  to 
bring  to  a  settlement? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  communities  have  thin^  that  they  want  decided  in 
their  favor.  Take  it  in  certain  lines  of  freight,  the  rates  from  Atlantic 
points  to  Omaha  are  but  a  trifle  less  than  they  are  to  tlie  Pacific  coast. 
The  railroad  companies  take  the  ground  that  to  cross  Panama  and  go 
around  the  Cape,  and  so  forth^  they  are  obliged  to  make  these  rates 
to  meet  the  competition  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  their  statement. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Suppose  you  had  a  controversy  with  a  given 
railroad,  say  the  Wabash  JRailroad,  involving  the  prosperity  of  your 
business,  and  found  yourselves  imable  to  secure  what  you  thought 
was  proper  from  the  traffic  department  of  the  road.  Would  you 
have  any  objection  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  taking  up 
a  complaint  of  yours,  making  a  careful  examination  of  it  and  bring- 
ing such  a  controversy  to  a  settlement? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  feel  this.  Senator,  that  with  the  law  arranged  as  it 
is  evident  in  my  mind  it  is  going  to  be  that  it  would  make  a  perfect 
flood  of  protests  from  all  pomts  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Doli^iver.  But  very  few  of  the  complaints  are  about  rates. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  not  the  way  it  is  now,  but  put  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  railroad  company  and  maybe  there  would  be. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  certainly  would  be  unfair  to  require  the  pri- 
vate shipper  to  go  into  the  railroad  company's  business  and  furnish 
the  proof  concerning  all  those  things  that  enter  into  the  reasonable- 
ness of  a  rate. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  a  question  of  one  locality  against  another. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  I  am  talking  now  about  a  question  between 
you  and  the  railroad.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  creation  of  an 
impartial  public  tribunal  to  take  up  a  question  which  involves  the 
solvency  or  your  business — ^it  may  be  your  ability  to  do  business  at 
all — to  make  a  careful  examination  of  it,  and  render  an  effective  de- 
cision, and  to  find  the  just  and  reasonable  rate  that  ought  to  be 
charged  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  itself  I  do  not  know  that  I  see  any  objection  to  it. 

STATEMEirT  OF  HATWASD  0.  LEAVITT. 

Senator  Clafp.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Hayward  G.  liavitt. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  beet  sugar,  and  have  been 
interested  in  promoting  the  development  of  irrigation  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  set  speech  to  make.  I  merelv  want  to 
say  that  I  came  here  to  protest  against  what  I  supposed  was  the 
intended  action  of  this  committee  in  turning  over  to  a  body  of  men 
the  regulation  and  the  making  of  rates  in  the  United  States. 
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In  the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  West  I  have 
had  all  sorts  of  questions  to  meet— questions  as  to  rates,  questions  as 
to  the  development  of  new  territory  under  new  and  changing  con- 
ditions. I  have  never  foimd  the  railroads  unwilling  to  meet  me 
halfway,  and  I  have  never  had  a  fair,  reasonable  request  that  I  have 
made  rerused  by  the  railroads. 

It  is  not  to  their  business  interest  to  do  so;  and  I  believe  that  to 
give  any  body  of  men  the  power  to  make  rates  for  the  railroads 
would  be  to  disturb  business  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other.  I  have  lived  amonff  the  farmers  now  for  sixteen  years.  I 
lived  nine  years  on  a  farm  oefore  I  entered  into  any  manufacturing 
business.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  cattle-raising  business,  the  cattle- 
feeding  business,  and  the  raising  of  crops. 

Senator  Domjver.  Where  is  your  beet-sugar  business? 

Mr.  LBAvrrr.  At  Leavitt,  Neor.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  to  hear  any 
complaint  from  any  farmer  west  of  the  Missouri  River  to-day  as  to 
rates. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  are  not  at  present  a  member  of  the  Cattle 
Growers' Association? 

Mr.  LEAvrrr.  I  am  not,  but  am  very  well  acquainted  with  them. 

Senator  Dolliver.  We  have  heard  from  them. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  That  may  be  true,  sir.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the 
rates,  it  is  with  the  farmers  themselves.  There  is  not  a  fanner  who 
keeps  a  ledger,  who  keeps  an  account  as  to  what  the  cattle  cost  him 
that  he  is  raising.  He  raises  a  crop  of  com,  he  feeds  it  to  the  cattle, 
he  takes  care  of  them  himself.  At  the  end  of  the  iseason,  when  he  has 
sent  those  cattle  to  market,  he  does  not  know  whether  he  would  have 
been  better  off  to  have  sold  his  grain  and  not  to  have  raised  the 
cattle  or  to  have  gone  through  the  operation  that  he  went  through. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  hardly  think  that  is  a  fair  description  or  the 
stock-raising  people  either  or  Nebraska  or  any  other  Western  State 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  The  stock  people  complain  of  the  service  they  have 
been  getting,  of  the  length  of  time  in  transit,  not  of  the  rates.  How 
would  a  change  in  rates  help  them  in  getting  a  larger  price  for  their 
cattle  when  they  reach  the  market? 

Senator  Dolliver.  They  receive  the  market  price,  less  the  cost  of 
getting  the  cattle  there. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  The  market  price  is  the  cost  of  raising  the  cattle 
plus  the  cost  of  getting  them  to  market,  plus  the  profit  that  the  farm- 
ers would  receive  if  they  wouM  get  together  and  insist  upon  a  profit, 
and  not  compete  one  with  the  other  in  the  sale  of  their  cattle.  Let 
me  ask  you  to-day.  Senator,  if  there  is  a  more  prosperous  class  of 
people  in  the  whole  world  tnan  the  farmers  of  the  West,  or  a  class 
that  have  less  reason  to  complain  ? 

Senator  Dolliver.  Well,  1  think  there  is  a  fair  measure  of  pros- 
perity all  over  the  West 

Mr.  Leavitt.  There  is  a  greater  measure  of  prosperity  among  them 
to-day  than  at  any  time  in  the  sixteen  years  in  which  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  West.  My  relationship  with  the  farming  inter- 
est of  the  West  has  necessarily  been  very  close  and  intimate.  The 
beet-sugar  business  was  not  an  easy  one  to  introduce 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  you  any  objection  to  referring  contro- 
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versdes  between  the  shipper  and  the  railroad  to  some  impartial  public 
tribunal  with  a  view  to  getting  a  foir  settlement  of  them? 

Mr.  LuAvrrr,  I  will  very  frankly  express  my  obiection,  that  any 
tribunal  you  may  appoint  will  be  influenoed  by  political  considera- 
tions. 

Senator  Dglltvmr.  Why? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  For  the  reason  that  they  have  a  political  ambition  to 
serve.  Now,  to-day  the  great  work  of  tne  reclamation  service  is  con- 
ducted by  a  man  who  has  never  built  a  ditch,  a  reservoir,  or  a  dam  in 
his  life. 

Senator  Doixiver.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Mr.  Newell. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  He  is  a  scientist    His  trouble  is  not  politics. 

Mr.  LEAvrrr.  The  policy  of  the  redamaticm  service  was  to  develop 
the  arid  West.  The  men  who  w^^  put  in  diarge  of  it,  in  order,  1 
pr^ume,  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  office,  perhaps  to  increase 
their  salaries,  have  so  worked  as  to  try  to  monopolize  that  business 
instead  of  working  in  harmony  with  the  men  who  were  developing 
the  West;  have  so  worked  it  as  to  try  to  drive  out  of  existence  every 
man  who  was  working  for  the  development  of  the  irrigation  estab- 
lished before  the  reclamation  work  .of  the  Government  was  beffun. 
That  is  the  kind  of  men  you  meet  and  have  to  do  business  with  when 
the  Government  meddles  with  business.  I  am  coming  down  here 
later  in  the  year  before  Congress  to  ask  for  an  investigation  of  tiie 
unbusinesslike  methods  that  are  being  carried  on  by  a  Department  of 
the  Grovemment 

Scoiator  Doluveh.  Unfortunately  that  question  goes  to  another 
committee. 

Mr.  liBAvrrT.  Thai  goes  to  another  committee.  I  refer  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  because  the  development  of  irrigation  has 
come  under  that  Department  It  is  trying  to  pull  down  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  injure  men  who  are  devel- 
oping irrigation  privately  in  the  West.  The  engineers  of  the  recla- 
mation service  are  goin^  over  the  West  telling  the  farmers  that  no 
white  man  would  raise  beets — ^in  other  words,  that  the  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  building  up  that  industry  has  been  fool- 
ish. Now,  irri^tion  could  not  have  been  developed  m  a  great  many 
sections  of  the  West  to-day  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  introduction  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  that  circumstance  has  given  you  a  definite 
prejudice  against  anything  like  the  Government  regulation  of  rail- 
ways? 

Mr.  LBAvrrr.  I  believe  that  the  law  to-day  gives  to  the  Government 
such  full  control  of  the  matter  of  railroad  regulation  and  with  such 
safeguards  as  to  be  fair  both  to  the  railroad  and  to  the  shipper,  and 
that  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  have  that  authority  exercised  to 
protect  everybody.    There  have  been  very  few  complaints 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Are  there  any  complaints  about  rebates  in  the 
su£;ar  trade? 

Mr.  Leavtet.  None  whatever,  sir.  I  am  absolutely  independent  of 
the  sugar  trust  or  of  any  combination.  Perhaps  some  of  these  gentle- 
men here  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  fought  the  sugar  trust  here  in 
matters  of  tariff.  In  all  the  time  I  have  b^n  in  business  I  have  never 
had  any  rebate  whatever  exc^t  a  half  rate  on  the  machinery  with 
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which  I  built  my  factory,  which  was  open  to  everybody  who  wanted 
to  build  a  factory.  And  I  think  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
work  I  was  doing,  the  development  of  a  country  that  was  unpeopled, 
I  had  a  right  to  ask  and  would  have  received  favors  from  the  rail- 
road if  they  had  been  handed  out  to  anybody,  except  possibly  such 
strong  concerns  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  but  with  any  man 
who  was  doing  business  in  the  West  I  haa  an  equal  opportunity  to 
get  any  rebate  or  advantages  that  were  going.  I  never  received  any 
advantage  that  was  not  open  to  everybo<fy. 

8TATEMEVT  OF  ME.  JAMES  B.  JOPinrO. 

Senator  Clapp.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  JoPLiNO.  James  R.  Jopling. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  vour  resii^ce. 

Mr.  Jopling.  Danville,  Va. 

Senator  Clapp.  Your  occupation. 

Mr.  Jopling.  I  am  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  and  of 
the  Morotock  Manufacturing  Company,  which  manufactures  work- 
men's clothing. 

Senator  Clapp.  Proceed  now  to  make  your  statement 

Mr.  Jopling.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  two  occupations  to 
which  I  have  referred  I  am  financially  interested  in  a  small  way  in 
several  of  the  larger  and  more  prominent  business  interests  of  the 
place,  and  I  am  here  because  I  reel  that  ray  city  has  been  done  an 
mjustice  by  the  paper  which  has  been  put  on  record  before  you.  I 
think  it  has  been  injurious  to  the  town,  I  think  it  has  been  unfair  to 
the  railroad,  and  I  think  it  has  been  very  hurtful  to  the  business 
amity  existing  between  the  railroad  and  the  city,  that  this  paper  has 
been  injectedTiere.  We  do  not  enjoy  all  the  railroad  rates  that  we 
want.  1  doubt  if  we  ever  will,  but  we  are  going  to  keep  on  trying  to 
get  them. 

We  are  less  favored  than  Lynchburg  and  Richmond,  but  I  think 
we  are  equally  favored  with  all  other  places  on  the  Southern  Railway 
similarly  situated,  and  I  believe  that  we  are  receiving  as  fair  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Southern  Railway  as  other  cities  upon  the 
line,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  grown  and  prospered,  and  are  pros- 
pering as  much  as  the  average  industrial  city  of  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  very  willing  to  make  a  comparison  with  Lynchburg  in 
regard  to  growth  since  the  war.  Although  she  has  enjoyed  these 
great  advantages,  our  growth  in  population  and  our  growth  in  busi- 
ness since  the  war,  I  think,  has  far  outstripped  her.  We  do  not  wish 
it  to  go  on  record  unchallenged  that  we  are  a  dead  city.  We  are 
thriving;  we  are  i)rospering;  we  have  prosperous  merchants;  we  have 
prosperous  factories;  we  have  banks;  we  have  a  growing  place.  I 
think  rents  are  as  high  with  us  as  they  are  in  Lynchburg  ana  I  know 
of  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  railroad  company  has  discrimi- 
nated against  us  to  the  great  extent  that  is  represented  in  that  paper 
which  has  been  filed  here. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  statement  in  regard  to  the  main  question 
before  you.  I  believe  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
done  a  CTeat  good  both  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  also  to 
the  rai&oads.  I  would  prefer  to  see  it  continue  as  a  potent  critic, 
rather  than  an  originator  or  creator  of  rater 
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STATEKEVT  OF  MB.  E.  D.  BBOWH. 

Senator  Clapp.  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Bbown.  My  name  is  H.  D.  Brown;  I  am  the  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Brown  Coal  Company  at  Sioux  City,  and 
also  am  the  treasurer  of  the  White  Eiver  Cattle  Company. 

Senator  Clapp.  Proceed  now  and  make  such  statement  as  you  de- 
sire. 

Mr.  Bbown.  These  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  stolen  a 
good  deal  of  my  thunder.  I  was  under  the  impression,  as  they  were, 
that  the  object  of  this  Commission  was  to  originate  rates,  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  go  on  record  as  against  anything  of  that  kind.  In 
connection  with  the  coal  business,  we  organized  that  company  ten 
years  ago  with  very  little  money.  For  the  last  ^ix  years  we  have  been 
doing  the  business  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  day.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
anything  done  that  will  interfere  with  it  in  any  way.  We  have  had 
some  trouble  with  the  railroad  companies.  They  call  me  a  kicker, 
but  I  would  very  much  sooner  take  my  chances  with  the  traffic  man- 
agers of  railroaa  companies  than  with  the  average  man  who  occupies 
a  position  on  one  of  these  commissions.  As  I  say,  these  gentlemen 
have  said  about  everything  that  I  can  say.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
add  anything  except  to  repeat  what  they  have  said. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  have  you  to  say  about  your  cattle  business? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  our  business  in  cattle  we  go  into  Texas  and  ship 
our  cattle  up  to  oiu:  ranch  in  South  Dakota.  Everett  is  our  point 
where  we  unload,  and  I  think  we  have  a  very  reasonable  rate  from 
Texas  to  that  point 

Senator  DoLLivEB.  Have  those  rates  increased  lately? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dolltver.  Mr.  Cowan  testified  that  the  rates  upon  cattle 
from  the  common  Texas  point  to  South  Dakota  has  been  aoubled,  I 
think,  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  a  rate  from  northern  Texas 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  is  the  place  he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Brown.  From  there  to  Everett,  S.  Dak.,  on  our  cattle  of  $100  a 
car — a  36-foot  car.    For  those  cars  we  put  in  40  head. 

Senator  Dolliver.  He  was  looking  back  to  a  time  when  it  only  cost 
him  $50  a  car. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  was  before  my  time,  evidently. 

Senator  Clapp.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Bbown.  About  five  years. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  suppose  the  cars  have  very  largely  increased- 
in  size  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Brown.  That,  I  think,  is  true.  I  think  they  formerly  used  a 
29-foot  car,  and  the  36- foot  car  is  in  use  now.  That  has  obtained  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  business. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  this  rate  made  on  the  basis  of  feeding  in 
transit? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  a  flat  rate. 

Senator  Dolliver.  A  flat  rate  to  Everett? 

Mr.  Brown.  Everett  and  common  points — ^Pierre  and  Gettysburg. 

Seoiator  Dolliver.  How  do  you  get  aown  to  Sioux  City  from  there  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  simply  live  in  Sioiix  City. 
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Senator  Dolliver.  You  do  not  ship  cattle  to  Sioux  City  f 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  ship  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  you  can  ship  that  way  or  you  can  go  around  by 
St.  Paul. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  rate  do  you  get  there? 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  rate  from  the  Missouri  River  point  to  Chicago  on 
fast  cattle  is  $100  per  car,  as  I  remember  it. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Has  that  rate  been  modified  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  since  I  have  been  in  the  business. 
^  Senator  Dolliver.  It  is  a  steady,  uniform  rate? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Doluver.  Is  there  any  complaint  among  cattiemien  as  to 
the  rate  being  exorbitant? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,"  there  has  been  in  the  past  two  years  by  reason 
of  the  low  class  of  cattle.  They  think  the  railroad  ought  to  hdp 
share  the  decline,  but  the  railroads  do  not  do  it  I  do  not  know  but 
they  are  ri^ht  about  it,  and  I  do  not  know  as  they  are  to  blame  for 
the  decline  in  price.    I  do  not  charge  it  up  to  them,  but  the  last  few 

Sears  it  has  been  pretty  hard  on  the  cattlemen.  Naturally  they  feel  a 
ttle  bit  nervous  about  anything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  cattle. 

Senator  Doluver.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  opinions  of  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  community  at  Sioux  City  with  respect  to 
this  pending  le^slation  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  entirely.  I  have  been  crippled  for  the  last 
month,  more  or  less,  and  have  been  at  home.  I  am  the  vice-president 
of  the  Commercial  Club  at  Sioux  City,  and  I  should  be  in  touch 
with  their  thought  in  the  matter,  but  that  subject  never  has  been 
brought  up  when  I  have  been  there.  The  matter  of  rates  and  the 
matter  of  this  investigation  by  this  conmiittee  have  never  been 
brought  up  when  I  have  been  there,  and  I  wish  it  understood  that  I 
simply  express  my  own  views  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  you  given  much  attention  to  the  question 
we  are  trying  to  deal  with  here? 

Mr.  Brown.  Simply  in  connection  with  my  own  business. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  with  the  understandinff  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  pro^dde  some  public  tribunal,  impartial  in  diaracter,  to  stand 
between  the  shipper  and  the  railway  company^  not  for  the  purpose 
of  initiating  rates,  but  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  dinerences 
thfift  may  arise  between  the  shipper  and  the  carrier,  hjive  you  any 
objection  to  such  legislation? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  anticipating.  I  never  had  a  question  come 
up  that  I  was  not  able  thoroughly  to  adjudicate  with  the  railroad 
people. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  have  had  no  trouble  that  left  an  unsettled 
question? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir.  In  my  twenty  years'  business  with  railroads 
that  has  been  my  experience. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  in  case  such  a  question  should  arise,  involv- 
ing, in  your  opinion,  the  profits  and  possibly  the  solvency  of  your 
operations,  would  you  regard  it  as  favorable  or  unfavoraole  to  the 
public  interest  to  have  such  an  impartial  tribunal  to  hear  and  adjudi- 
cate a  complaint  in  respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate? 
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Mr.  Bbown.  I  repeat  again  that  that  is  anticipating. 

Senator  Dolliveil  We  are  trying  to  anticipate  a  situation  of  that 
soiit 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  always  in  favor  of  arbitration  as  against  law 
Sfuits.    That  has  always  been  my  plan. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  suppose  the  arbitration  should  come  to 
nothing  and  you  should  be  left  with  a  standing  controversy  with  the 
railroad  involving  the  material  prosperity  of  vour  business.  Would 
you  have  any  objection  to  the  creation  of  a  public  tribunal  to  adjudi- 
cate that  question  and  bring  it  to  some  sort  of  a  final  settlement! 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  just  as  soon  agree  on  some  individual  man 
like  yourself  or  some  other  Senator  or  some  other  banker.  I  think 
I  would  be  just  as  likely  to  get  a  good  square  deal  as  I  would  with 
the  Commission. 

Senator  Clapp.  In  shipping  north  are  the  tariff  charges  now  by 
the  car  or  by  the  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Brown.  By  the  car. 

Senator  Clapf.  Do  you  know  whether  they  used  to  be  by  the 
hundredweight? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  charge  has  been  by  the  car  ever  since  I  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Clapp.  How  much  are  the  cars  changed  in  size? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  are  36  f^et  long  now,  and  I  think  they  used  to  be 
29  feet 

BTATEl^NT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  L.  MILIEB. 

Senator  Clapp.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  Miller.  George  L.  Miller. 

Senator  Clapp.  Wnat  is  your  business! 

Idb*.  Miller.  I  am  not  in  active  business. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  is  your  residence? 

2fr.  ItbLLER.  Omaha. 

Senator  Clapp.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  twenty-odd  years  ago  I  appeared  be- 
fore a  Senatorial  committee  of  which  the  late  lamented  Senator  Piatt, 
of  Connecticut,  was  the  chairman,  and  at  that  time  I  made  the  state- 
ment which  I  now  repeat  here,  that  in  matters  of  railroad  regulation  I 
am  opposed  to  Federal  interference  in  all  or  in  part  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  principle,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  practicability  of 
any  such  interference.  When  the  interstate-commerce  law  was  passed 
the  essence  of  that  law  as  I  then  read  and  understood  it,  and  now  more 
than  ever  understand  it,  was  that  no  greater  charge  ^ould  be  made 
for  a  long  haul  than  for  a  short  haul  in  the  administration  of  railway 
transportation.  The  effed;  of  that  law,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  noth- 
ing nrom  that  time  to  this  except  to  vex  in  an  attempt  to  regulate 
railroad  ratings.  Now,  sir,  I  have  said  that,  and  I  say  now  that  com- 
I>etition  is  the  law  of  business,  with  railroads  which  have  transporta- 
tion to  sell,  just  as  it  is  with  merchants  who  have  goods  to  sell,  and 
that  no  combination  can  overcome  or  control  competition  if  unvexed 
by  statutory  regulations.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible,  without  great 
injury  to  both  roads  and  people,  for  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
tervale between  the  man  who  wishes  to  buy  transportation  and  the 
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man  who  has  it  for  sale,  in  locality,  State,  or  district  in  which  traffic 
originates. 

r  date  back  to  a  career  in  the  newspaper  business  in  Omaha.  In 
my  paper  for  years  I  combated  State  and  Federal  regulation  of  all 
the  affairs  of  the  people.  "  Railroad  monopoly  "  was  a  standing  cry 
of  the  i^orant,  in  oraer  to  control  the  railroadbusiness.  But  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made,  no  statutory  regulation  has 
ever  had  one  thing  to  do,  whether  Federal  or  State,  with  mat  gradual 
reduction  of  railroad  rates  from  4  or  5  cents  per  ton  per  mile  on  long 
hauls,  and  even  higher  than  that  on  short  hauls,  from  the  seventies 
down  to  the  present.  The  rates  have  gone  down  to  a  point,  accord- 
ing to  authority,  of  less  than  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile  on  long  hauls 
throughout  the  United  States.  ^  The  country  which  I  claim  to  repre- 
sent and  the  opinion  which  I  intend  to  reflect  in  this  regard  is  that 
the  men  of  thought  in  my  section  of  the  country  and  in  the  city  for 
which  I  more  distinctly  speak  are  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  rail- 
road rates  of  the  coimtry.  As  to  discriminations  and  rebates,  they 
are  a  part  of  that  evolution  out  of  which  has  come  a  higher  law  that 
has  suppressed  them  without  the  aid  or  the  execution  of  the  interstate 
law. 

Now,  sir,  I  can  say,  further,  that  in  all  attempts  at  State  regula- 
tion, local  regulation,  and  Federal  regulation  my  own  opinion  is 
that  they  emanate^  from  an  agrarian  spirit  which  is  being  revived 
throughout  the  United  States,  starting  with  municipal  ownership  and 
coming  to  Government  ownership.  1  believe  that  if  the  Townsend 
bill  is  passed,  no  matter  what  may  be  said  about  the  tribunal  to  be 
created,  the  result  will  be  undesirable.  There  is  no  objection  to 
the  long-haul  rate  at  present.  In  so  far  as  there  is  an  objection,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  result  of  an  agrarian  movement  which  will  assail 
everythinff  that  pertains  to  our  largest  financial  combinations,  rail- 
rowis  induded.  It  is  largely  political  in  the  localities  where  it 
originates,  among  men  who  do  not  really  do  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. My  State  is  a  garden  of  beauty,  the  home  of  the  greatest  pros- 
perity that  ever  was  seen  per  capita  among  men  who  work  with  their 
hands  for  a  living  on  the  farms.  They  not  only  live  in  plenty,  but 
in  the  midst  of  luxury.  There  is  no  complaint  except  people  who 
would  be  glad  to  see  a  condition  amounting  first  to  municipal  social- 
ism, and  second  to  State  socialism,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  carry  it 
to  the  Federal  authorities,  to  advance  through  the  interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  a  new  departure  which  will  absolutely  have  con- 
trol of  the  railroad  ratings  of  the  country  in  any  emergency. 

A  few  words  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  shall  have  done.  I  have 
studied  the  subject  for  many  years  in  the  face  of  popular  clamor.  I 
have  always  had  a  hankering  for  popular  clamor,  because  I  thought 
it  developed  good  results  by  enabling  men  who  have  thoughts  to  reach 
conclusions  mat  would  finally  be  wise.  But  I  believe  that  if  this 
Congress  shall  pass  this  law  and  put  it  into  operation  the  com- 
plaints from  these  localities  will  be  just  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
they  were  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  large  experience  in  the  politics  of  this 
country,  and  I  foresee  that  the  very  next  question,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  this  new  law,  should  it  be  passed  and  the  Commission 
given  its  power,  will  be  Government  ownership.  Not  two  months 
ago  I  had  tho  honor  to  state  to  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  will 
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repeat  the  statement  here,  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  it  will  be  only 
the  entering  wedge  to  Government  ownerdiip,  and  that  would  mean 
a  bureaucracy  that  would  control  this  country,  I  do  not  think  for 
good.  I  think  it  would  be  for  eviL  That  is  all  I  care  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  think  most  of  us  agree  with  you  as  to  the  evils 
to  be  anticipated  from  the  Government  ownership  of  the  railroad 
^stems  of  tne  United  States.  Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
these  complaints  that  come  up  here  voiced  by  such  associations  as  Mr. 
Bacon  represents,  voiced  by  chambers  of  commerce  of  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  country,  organizations  of  cattle  raisers,  meat  producers, 
and  all  those  great  industrial  interests,  claiming  that  there  are  abuses 
in  the  present  railroad  management  tor  which  the  law  provided  no 
method  of  adjustment  and  setUementt 

Mr.  Miller.  If  the  gentleman  will  pardon  me,  I  think  the  expert 
testimony  here  disproves  that  claim. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  makes  very  little  impression  on  the  fellow 
who  thinks  he  has  a  grievance. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  beheve  these  things  come  from  a  set  of  men  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  conditions  that  are  the  best  the  world  ever  saw. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  does  not  apply  to  such  a  distinguished 
bodv  as  the  board  of  trade  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Mnj.ER.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  board  of  trade  of  Chicago, 
I  believe  the  management  of  these  railroads  is  the  most  enlightenea 
management  that  ever  controlled  two  thousand  million  doDars  of 
money  or  property,  those  interests  which  the  railroads  embody.  I 
was  one  of  the  first  ten  white  men  located  in  Omaha,  and  I  have  seen 
this  development  go  on,  and  I  have  seen  the  managers  of  these  rail- 
roads meet  the  Questions  presented  to  them,  both  those  relating  to 
passengers  and  ireight,  and  they  have  met  them  with  the  greatest 
success  and  satisfaction  to  the  real  men  of  business. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Mr.  Miller,  just  take  the  State  of  Illinois;  that 
is  one  of  the  great  industrial  and  agricultural  States  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MnxER.  I  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Here  comes  up  the  clamor,  as  you  call  it 

Mr.  Mlller.  I  call  the  political  part  of  it  clamor. 

Sonator  Dolliver.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  Congress,  in 
which  the  Millers'  State  Association  of  Illinois  and  the  State  Grange, 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  representing  a  large  farming  interest,  and 
the  Southern  Illinois  Millers^  Association,  the  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Board  of  Trade  at  Cairo,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  Quincy  Freight  Bureau,  the  Bockford  Grocers'  Association, 
and  the  Illinois  TravSers'  Protective  Association,  all  claim  that  there 
are  abuses  for  which  the  present  law  provides  no  adequate  remedy. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  and  I  take  it,  Mr.  Senator,  if  you  will  allow'me, 
they  refer  not  to  abuses  in  rate,  but  abuses  in  discrimination  against 
individuals  and  localities. 

Senator  Dolliver.  They  say  so. 

Mr.  Mn.T.ER.  Well,  let  them  produce  the  proof.  ^ 

Senator  Dolliver.  They  say  the  abuses  are  unjust  discriminations 
involvimg  rates. 

Mr.  Duller.  Yes;  I  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  they  say  they  ask  for  le^slation  that  will 
provide  an  effectual  means  of  protection  to  the  pubha 
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Mr.  Miller.  Why,  certainly. 

Senator  Dolliver.  From  the  imposition  of  unreasonable  and  op- 
pressive charges  for  the  performance  of  a  public  service  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  property.    How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  any  gentle- 
man in  Chicago,  or  any  number  of  gentlemen  in  any  of  these  associa- 
tions who  come  forward  and  say  that  the  charges  and  the  rate  from 
Illinois  to  the  seaboard,  or  from  one  local  communi^  to  another,  are 
unjust;  but  I  will  undertake  to  say  this:  That  no  Oiicago  Board  of 
Trade  can  disprove  the  palpable  tact  that  in  the  last  three  decades 
railroad  rates  on  the  long  haul  have  gone  down,  without  the  aid  of 
any  law,  but  vexed  by  a  great  many  laws  at  different  times;  and  this 
reduction  of  railroad  rates  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  are  the 
answers  to  what  these  gentlemen  say. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  as  showing  that  these  boards  of  trade  and 
other  bodies  in  Chicago  are  acting  in  good  faith  in  this  position,  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  what  their  complaint  was.  Their  com- 
plaint was  that  in  the  shipping  of  merchandise,  outside  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  beef,  from  Chicago  to  common  points  in  the  Southeast — 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina — ^they  have  been  exposed  for 
thirty  years,  or  since  1870,  to  a  freight  discrimination  in  favor  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were 
very  much  nearer  these  points  they  were  charged  a  rate  very  much 
in  excess  of  the  rate  charged  from  the  Atlantic  points. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  that  is  a  discrimination  between  localities. 

Senator  Dolliver.  They  brought  that  complaint  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  who  heard  it  faithfully,  and  they  said 
that  that  discrimination  was  unjust  and  unreasonable;  that  whatever 
it  may  have  been  in  1870,  it  had  become  in  the  course  of  thirty  years 
an  unjust  discrimination  against  the  whole  business  west.  The  Com- 
mission made  an  order  substituting  certain  rates  to  more  nearly 
equalize  that  situation. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  must  have  been  recently. 

Senator  Dolliver.  No;  that  was  in  1895.  They  brought  a  suit  to 
enforce  that  order.  It  was  litigated  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
court  decided  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  had  no  power 
to  make  an  order  fixing  these  rates.  Now,  would  you  have  any  objec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  a  long-standing  controversy  of  that  sort,  to  have 
some  impartial  public  tribunal  that  would  be  able  to  carof ully  and 
fairly  examine  it,  and  prevent  so  obvious  a  discrimination  as  the  dis- 
crimination complained  of  in  that  case  of  Chicago  versus  these  rail 
roads? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  say  that  so  far  as  discrimination  is  concerned 
I  am  not  master  of  the  question  of  rates  between  these  points,  but  T 
am  not  here  to  contend  for  the  abuses  that  occur  from  discrimination 
of  these  points  and  localities  and  individuals. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Would  you  have  any  way  to  settle  them? 

Mr.  MiiiLER.  I  am  not  big  man  enough  to  devise  it.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend.  Senator  Dolliver,  who  is  thoroughly  compe- 
tent, and  who  is  in  a  forum  where  he  can  go  on  with  it.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  stand  steadily  on  one  proposition  here,  regretting,  depre- 
cating, and  denouncing  abuses  in  discrimination  between  points  and 
between  individuals  that  have  grown  up ;  but  that  is  the  higher  law 
of  business,  and  you  can  not  legislate  it  out  of  existence  any  more 
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than  you  can  legislate  a  man  out  of  existence  who  has  committed 
no  crime.  It  is  all  a  vain  shadow,  an  empty  thing.  I  am  only  say- 
ing that  in  regard  to  the  rates  on  the  long  and  short  haul ;  our  people 
should  be  let  alone.  They  have  grown  rich  and  prosperous  beyond 
the  hopes  of  man.  You,  Senator,  represent  the  imperial  agricul- 
tural State  of  Iowa.  You  can  tell  better  than  I  can  what  has  been 
done  by  these  railroads  to  create  that  civilization. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  am  very  much  interested,  because  you  have 
had  a  lon^  business  experience  as  well  as  a  long  public  experience, 
and  what  1  want  to  get  at  is  whether  it  would  not  allay  the  social- 
istic agitation  in  favor  of  railroad  ownership  if  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  provide  a  fair  and  impartial  tribunal  by 
which  the  abuses,  if  such  there  are,  which  arise  m  jprivate  manage- 
ment of  railways  may  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  enective  adjudica- 
tion? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  give  it  to  you,  sir,  as  my  decided  opinion  that  it 
would  not. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  is  driving  some  people  toward  State 
ownership? 

Mr.  Miller.  Socialism — ^an  agrarian  assault  upon  money  and 
capital. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  there  is  no  socialism  among  our  farmers. 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  it  Ask  Sryan.  He  never 
made  a  speech  in  my  State  in  which  he  did  not  appeal  to  the  antago- 
nism that  is  natural  between  the  poor  and  the  nch.  It  is  the  text 
and  burden  of  his  song  and  teaching;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  he 
destroyed,  by  his  preaching,  the  Democratic  party,  of  which  I  thought 
so  much.    It  has  all  gone,  and  we  have  none. 

Senator  DoLUVEii.  Now,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  influence  of  that 
sort  of  preaching,  is  it  not  wise  for  those  interested  in  conservative 
standards  of  government  and  politics  to  get  rid,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
these  long-standing  controversies  about  railroad  management,  so  tiiat 
in  the  future  a  man  can  not  come  and  appeal  to  the  sense  of  injustice 
and  wrong  that  he  mav  think  he  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
private  managers  of  railways? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  answer  that,  sir,  by  sayinff  that  the  same  cries  will 
come  up  again  that  have  been  coming  up  all  the  time  about  railroads. 
That  is  my  belief,  based  on  my  personal  observation.  Those  same 
cries  will  come  up  to  this  tribunal  and  they  will  come  to  you  in  the 
Scoiate,  and  your  ears  will  be  filled  with  complaints. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  am  I  to  say  to  a  man  who  comes  to  me  and 
says,  "  I  have  a  controversy  with  this  railroad  company  about  tlie 
reasonableness  of  my  railroad  rate?  "  What  have  I  to  say  to  him 
when  he  asks  simplv  that  we  create  here  a  public  tribunal,  impartial 
in  character,  to  take  up  these  Questions  of  controversy  and  bring 
them  to  some  sort  of  effective  settlement? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  tell  you 
what  you  should  say,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  say. 

S^iator  Dolliver.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  say  to  that,  "Gentlemen,  you  have  a  very 
low  rate  now.  You  have  been  enriched  by  these  railroads  beyond  any- 
thing you  ever  expected."    I  am  talking  about  the  long-haul  rate 


now. 
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Senator  Doluver.  Suppose  he  says  in  reply  that  he  does  not  agree 
with  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  I  would  prove  it  to  him. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  he  does  not  want  to  waste  his  time.  Would 
you  leave  that  unsettled  controversy! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  recognize  the  possi- 
bility of  errors,  mistakes,  and  abuses  of  management,  and  to  provide 
some  remedy! 

Mr.  Miller.  To  the  extent,  Mr.  Senator,  of  reforming  and  regu- 
lating and  controlling  abuses. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Well,  an  overcharge  is  an  abuse. 

Mr.  MnxER.  An  overcharge  is  an  abuse,  but  it  will  regulate  itself. 
The  law  of  business  will  regulate  that  That  is  my  ob^rvation  for 
the  last  thirty  years. 

Senator  Doluver.  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Miller,  that  these  roads 
claim,  and  the  courts  allow  them  the  right  to  collect,  as  mudi  from 
the  public  as  is  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  operation  and  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  the  capital  mvested? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  and  I  want  them  to  make  more.  I  want  the 
railroads  to  be  very  rich. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  want  them  to  make  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable annual  dividend  on  the  capital  invested  in  their  property! 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  I  would  think  it  would  not  hurt  the  country 
an^  if  they  did,  as  long  as  these  rates  are  within  these  low  ranges, 
which  I  am  now  describing,  which  have  been  testified  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  Wabash,  and  bv  other  well-informed  men, 
who  say  that  these  rates  are  absolutely  low  beyond  all  conception. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Then  an  impartial  tribunal  will  not  disturb 
them. 

Mr.  Miller.  Impartial  tribunal!  Mr.  Senator,  this  is  a  popular 
Government,  and  "  impartial "  tribunals  from  the  Supreme  Court 
down  are  anected  by  agitations  and  popular  clamor.  With  all  re- 
spect to  legislators,  members  of  Confess,  and  even  the  Senate,  these 
questions  come  up  and  public  opinion  bears  upon  them.  It  bears 
upon  this  very  question.  This  very  committee  is  here  to-day  in 
response  to  social  agitations  that  have  no  ground  for  complaint  in 
my  view.  This  very  committee  to-day  is  a  result  of  a  clamor  and  a 
demand  for  things  of  which  people  are  utterly  ignorant.  Men 
in  my  State,  and  I  doubt  not  m  yours,  have  undertaken  to  enact 
laws  whereby  they  would  regulate  railroad  rates.  The  question  of 
the  long  haul  is  altogether  forgotten.    If  some  bills  which  were 

f)assed  could  have  gone  into  practical  enforcement,  it  would  have 
•een  impossible  to  allow  for  the  long  haul.  It  would  have  ruined 
the  railroads,  and  it  would  have  ruiuM  the  people. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Why  did  they  not  go  into  enforcement! 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  because  they  were  vetoed  by  one  governor  who 
knew  his  business. 

Senator  Doluver.  The  maximum  rate  law  of  Nebraska  was  ve- 
toed by  the  Supreme  Court 

Mr.  MniLER.  Yes,  I  referred  to  one  governor  who  vetoed  one  meas- 
ure, and  the  maximum  rate  bill  came  up  and  did  not  stand  the  test 
of  the  coui^  because  it  was  unreasonable. 
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Senator  Dolliyer.  Of  course  they  made  a  careful  examination  of 
it  and  rendered  an  impartial  decision  on  it 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  tnat  is  true. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  create  a  commission, 
for  example,  of  very  experienced  business  men,  as  free  from  prejudice 
as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be,  to  make  an  examination  into  the  merits 
of  these  controversies  that  are  numerous,  and  reach  a  decision  about 
them? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  not  have  any  objection  to  making  all  the 
investigations  possible  and  to  inform  the  public  of  the  actual  facts. 
That  is  all  this  honorable  committee  has  to  do,  as  I  understand  it. 
But  coming  back  to  the  main  proposition,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  and  as  one  of  the  men  who  has  represented  his  State 
in  the  upbuilding  of  that  country,  I  protest  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  coming  into  that  country  and  interfering  in  any  manner 
with  railroad  rates. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  But  the  Federal  Government  is  not  proposing 
to  deal  with  anythinc  except  interstate  commerce.  We  are  not 
intending  to  invade  Nebraska. 

Mr.  AuLLER.  That  means  transcontinental  conunerce. 

Senator  Dolliver.  We  have  that  authority,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  Mn.T.RR.  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  power,  and  you  will  have 
all  the  power  whenever  you  ask  for  it.  The  Constitution,  since  John 
Marshall's  time,  I  believe,  has  been  one  of  implied  powers.  You  can 
do  anything  the  public  asK  you  to  do,  and  the  courts  always  respect  it. 
Now,  with  regard  to  tiie  finances  of  this  country,  the  Supreme  Court 
onoe'decided  that  to  "  coin  "  money  was  to  print  paper  that  made  a 
promise  to  pay  money.   That  is  so,  if  I  recollect  right 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  ^ess  they  did. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  said  that  tne  constitutional  provision  for  coin- 
ing money  meant  that  you  could  print  a  promise  to  pay  a  dollar  and 
that  that  was  coining  money.  Now,  in  the  face  of  the  revival  of  all 
this  agitation,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  railroads  have  done  for 
the  development  of  this  country,  I  can  imagine  that  the  court  may 
be  swayed  by  public  opinion. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a 
commission  of  experienced  business  men — men,  for  example,  who 
have  had  long  busmess  experience,  as  you  yourself  have  had 

Mr.  Miller.  I  bee  your  pardon,  you  are  mistaken  as  to  my  record. 
I  have  never  had  a  long  business  career. 

Senator  Doijuver.  I  think  you  have.  Would  it  be  impossible  for 
sudi  a  commission  to  take  up  these  controversies  between  individuals 
or  communities  and  a  railroad  ^stem  or  a  railroad  combination  and 
to  go  into  these  controversies  faithfully,  with  a  view  as  to  getting  at 
wlSt  is  right  in  the  matter,  and  then  have  a  provision  of  law  to  ^ve 
effect  to  their  decision,  so  that  it  would  be  binding  upon  the  parties? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  Senator,  I  still  stand  upon  the  principle  that 
it  is  wrong,  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  business  to  engage  in 
selling  transportation  to  the  farmers  of  my  State  or  to  fix  any  price 
in  any  way,  either  on  a  bill  of  complaint  or  otherwise.  You  will 
have  complaints  enough,  coming  from  every  quarter  and  every 
locality. 

Senator  Dolliver.  A  few  wise  and  conservative  decisions  would 
decrease  them,  perhaps. 
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Mr.  MniLER.  I  think  not  Now,  Mr.  Senator,  you  heard  here  that 
masterful  man  of  the  Wabash 

Senator  Dolliver.  We  were  very  much  interested  in  his  statement 

Mr.  Miller.  He  told  you  of  the  vast  complications  and  the  interests 
that  are  involved  in  bringing  about  for  the  whole  country  the  best 
results  possible  for  its  advancement  and  prosperity  in  a^cultural 
and  industrial  pursuits,  and  in  commerce.  It  was  very  instjnictive 
to  me. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  it  illustrates  my  point,  which  is  the  danger  of  this 
Government  in  any  way  going  into  these  lines  of  business  and  thwart- 
ing or  obstructing  or  injuring  them  from  that  transaction  in  trans- 
portation that  comes  between  the  man  who  wants  the  transportation 
and  he  man  who  has  it  to  sell.  These  are  economic  principles  at  the 
bottom  of  all  things,  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The  Duyer  and 
seller  meet  on  transportation  as  they  meet  on  wheat. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  in  this  case  the  buyer  meets  only  one  side,  at 
these  lonely  railroad  stations  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  be  very  ^ad  if  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee could  go  into  my  State  and  ride  over  any  of  the  leading  rail- 
roads and  see  the  prosperity  and  growth  and  development  of  these 
people  under  this  railroad  management. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  suppose  at  a  Nebraska  railroad  station, 
where  there  is  only  one  road,  a  man  has  a  lot  of  cattle  to  ship,  for 
instance.  Does  he  meet  the  railroad  on  anything  like  the  same  terms 
that  the  private  citizen  meets  a  merchant  in  Omaha? 

Mr.  Mjller.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  same  terms;  but  I  will  tell  you 
the  terms  on  which  he  has  met  him.  He  has  met  him  on  the  terms 
that  this  railroad  wants  to  stimulate  the  raising  of  cattle  in  that  par- 
ticular locality.  The  railroad  wants  to  carry  that  freight,  wants  to 
carry  those  cattle  to  market,  just  as  much  as  the  man  who  sells  them 
wants  the  railroad  to  carry  them.  It  is  a  question  of  developing  the 
country  by  making  such  a  rate  that  the  farmer  can  raise  his  steers 
and  make  a  profit  on  them,  and  that  is  what  has  enriched  my  State 
and  the  whole  western  country.  It  is  because  this  enlightened  man- 
agerial man  at  the  head  of  these  affairs  never  allows  this  freight  to 
escape  him. 

Senator  Dolliver.  This  condition  of  prosperity  out  there  seems  to 
have  grown  up  in  the  last  ten  years.  Prior  to  1896  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  complaint  of  poverty  and  misfortune  of  one  sort  or  anoilier 
in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  and  what  was  the  cause? 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  remind  you  that  it  was  the  loss  of  crops  one 
season  after  another,  and  nothing  else.  The  railroads  came  in  and 
took  care  of  our  people  just  as  mough  they  were  a  father  and  his 
children,  if  you  please;  built  them  up,  and  donated  them  money. 
In  the  original  plantation  of  population  in  the  vast  Missouri  country 
the  trans-Facific  railroads  did  more  than  all  that  has  been  done  in 
the  last  twenty  years  to  plant  populations  there  so  that  they  might 
have  business.  The  raising  oi  stock  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  was 
one  of  the  enterprises  encouraged  and  built  up  by  the  railroad.  T 
was  in  part  the  accoucher  of  the  discovery  of  winter  grazing.  The 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  the  first  to  proclaim  that  wonderful  dis- 
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covery,  which  was  reported  in  my  newspaper.  You  may  not  remem- 
l)er  so  far  back,  Mr.  Senator,  but  I  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  dis- 
covery that  beef  could  be  fattened  on  the  winter  grass  on  the  plains 
and  that  sheep  could  be  grown  on  the  mountains.  It  was  not  my  dis- 
«iovery.  I  was  the  mere  yehicle  of  its  expression.  The  Union  Pacific 
Kailroad  began  its  work  by  proclaiming  to  the  country  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pamphlets  the  fact  as  to  what  could  be  done. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  You  speak  of  your  newspaper  and  its  yery 
weU-known  history.    Omaha  still  has  great  newspapers. 

Mr.  MnxEB.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Which  represent  the  public  feeling  on  public 
affairs. 

Mr.  Mnj.TiR.  Yes,  they  da  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  public 
feeling?  " 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  is  the. attitude  of  the  daily  press  of 
Omaha  on  the  question  we  are  considering  now  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  attitude  of  the  press  is  in  favor  of  the  agitation 
that  brings  subscribers  and  advertisers.  They  have  no  courage  nor 
independence;  but  I  am  speaking  for  the  Herald,  that  I  brought 
into  existence,  a  Democratic  paper  that  had  the  satisfaction — ^ana  I 
am  proud  of  its  record — of  combatting  these  very  things  thirty  years 
ago.  I  was  doing  it  then,  and  I  haye  been  at  it  ever  since,  and  I 
never  surrendered. 

I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Senator,  because  you  are  one  of  the  represent- 
ative men  of  tnis  nation,  and  I  know  alf  about  you  and  all  your  suc- 
cesses in  life.  Pardon  me  for  being  so  personal,  but  I  say  no  man 
knows  better  than  you  do,  in  my  jud^ent,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  business  and  trade  of  this  country  what  these  railroads 
want  is  freedom,  unvexed  freedom  to  transact  business  like  other  peo- 
ple. Individualize  them  and  put  them  in  their  proper  relations  to 
the  community.  If  they  are  not  subjected  to  this  Federal  power,  they 
can  go  on  and  do  what  these  individual  men  of  ambition  and  enter- 
prise and  skill  and  ability  have  done,  like  the  Jav  Goulds,  and  even 
the  Harrimans.  Why,  even  Eockeieller,  you  know,  has  reduced 
illuminating  oil  from  a  dollar  a  gallon  that  I  used  to  pay,  and  muddy 
stuff  it  was.  Even  Eockefeller  is  selling  the  best  illuminator  in  the 
world  for  15  and  17  cents  a  gallon.  I  thank  him  very  much.  I  am 
a  Bockef eller  man  for  that  very  reason.  Why,  the  railroads  have  re- 
duced tiiese  freights  down  so^  that  every  farmer  in  my  country  is  a 
prosperous  man,  if  he  has  any  thrift. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  talked  so  long.  The  Senator  must 
take  tiie  responsibility. 

Interstatb  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington^  April  11^  1905. 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

Ghairrrum  Senate  Oommittee  on  Interstate  Commerce^ 

Washington^  D.  C 
Dear  Sir  :  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  in  response  to  your  request  for  an  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  which  the  enactment  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  would  have 
upon  differential  freight  rates  in  the  United  States,  and  whether  it 
would  be  necessary  under  such  a  law  to  set  aside  and  prohibit  differ- 
ential rates  altogether. 
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It  is  assumed  that  the  inquiry  has  reference  to  the  provision  in  sub- 
division 6,  section  9,  Article  l/of  the  Constitution,  as  follows : 

"  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another." 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  question  at  length,  or  to  point 
out  the  absurd  consequences  to  which  a  contrary  conclusion  would 
lead,  the  Commission  holds  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  the  exer- 
cise of  authority  for  the  regulation  of  rates,  as  proposed  in  the  Esch- 
Townsend  bill,  would  not  be  controlled  or  limitedT  in  any  degree  by 
the  above-quoted  provision  in  the  Constitution.  If  it  be  assumed,  as 
it  certainly  is  not  conceded,  that  this  provision  has  any  application 
to  charges  for  transportation  to  and  from  the  several  ports,  it  would 
seem  that  such  rates  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  avoid  the  prohibited 
preference.  To  establish  the  same  rates  from  a  given  point  to  all 
ports  would  obviously,  as  it  seems  to  us,  prefer  the  most  oistant  port, 
other  things  being  equal.  To  establish  rates  on  a  uniform  milea^ 
basis,  so  that  distance  alone  determined  the  relation  of  rates,  would  in 
many  if  not  most  cases  result  as  a  practical  matter  in  the  actual 
preference  of  one  port  over  another.  And  this  is  all  the  more  appar- 
ent in  view  of  the  fact  that  numerous  "  ports  "  have  been  estabB^ed 
from  time  to  time  at  various  points  in  tne  interior.  If  the  constitu- 
tional restraint  is  held  to  apply  at  all  to  inroad  charges^  which 
appears  to  us  improbable,  then  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a 
preference  depends  irpon  a  variety  oi  circumstances  and  conditions 
besides  the  element  or  distance.  In  short,  upon  that  theory,  it  would 
be  necessarv  to  determine  in  each  case  the  proper  adjustment  of  rates 
which  would  place  different  ports  upon  a  basis  of  relative  equality; 
and  that  is  precisely  the  aim,  among  other  things,  of  the  act  to  regii- 
late  commerce  and  of  the  measure  in  question.  The  establishment 
of  a  differential  might  be  and  often  would  be  the  appropriate  and 
only  method  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  constitutional 
limitation. 

It  strikes  us  as  very  singular  that  this  question,  if  it  has  any  merit, 
has  not  been  raised  heretofore,  Differentials  have  long  been  applied 
^vithout  the  suggestion  that  they  were  in  disregard  of  this  para- 
graph of  the  Constitution.  The  differentials  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  for  example,  were  reviewed  and  sanc- 
tioned in  1882  by  three  eminent  constitutional  lawyers,  viz,  Allen  G. 
Thurman,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  and  Thomas  M.  Cooley.  It  evi- 
dently did  not  occur  to  them  that  the  allowance  of  such  differentials 
to  the  ports  named  was  in  conflict  with  the  "  no-preference  "  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  for  no  mention  of  the  matter  appears  in  their 
very  able  and  comprehensive  report.  To  say  that  the  carriers  them- 
selves may  do  what  the  Government  could  not  permit  is  simply  beg- 
ging the  question. 

Tne  leading  authority  upon  the  subject  appears  to  be  the  case  of 
Pennsylvania  v.  Wheeling  and  Belmont  Bridge  Company  et  al.  (18 
Howard,  421),  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1855. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the  opinion  in  that  case : 

"  There  are  many  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power  to  regulate  commerce  providing  for  a  special  advantage  to 
the  port  or  ports  of  one  State,  and  which  very  advantage  may  inci- 
dentally operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ports  m  a  neighboring  State, 
which  nave  never  been  supposed  to  conflict  with  this  Emitation  upon 
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its  power.  The  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  the  erection  of 
light-houses,  and  other  facilities  of  commerce,  may  be  referred  to  as 
examples.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  exercise  of  an  admitted 
power  of  Congress  conferred  by  the  Constitution  is  to  be  withheld,  if 
it  appears,  or  can  be  shown,  that  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  law 
may  incidentally  extend  beyond  the  limitation  oi  the  power.  Upon 
any  such  interpretation,  the  principal  object  of  the  nramers  of  the 
instrument  in  conferring  the  power  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  sub- 
ordinate consequences  resulting  from  its  exercise." 

^  The  clause  in  terms  seems  to  import  a  prohibition  against  som» 
positive  legislation  by  Congress  to  this  effect,  and  not  against  any 
incidental  advantages  that  mi^ht  possibly  r^ult  from  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  upon  other  subjects  connected  with  commerce,  and 
confessedly  within  its  power.** 

^^  Besides,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  Congress  is  forbidden  to 
give  a  preference  to  a  port  in  one  State  over  a  port  in  another.  ^  Such 

g reference  is  given  in  every  instance  where  it  makes  a  port  in  one 
tate  a  port  of  entry,  and  refuses  to  make  another  port  in  another 
State  a  port  of  entry.  No  neater  preference,  in  one  sense,  can  be 
more  directly  given  than  in  this  way;  and  yet  the  power  of  Confess 
to  give  such  preference  has  never  been  questioned.  Nor  can  it  be 
without  asserting  that  the  moment  Congress  makes  a  port  in  one 
State  a  port  of  entry,  it  is  bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  all  other 
ports  in  all  other  States  ports  or  entry.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
what  is  forbidden  is  not  discrimination  between  individual  ports 
within  the  same  or  different  States,  but  discrimination  between 
States ;  and  if  so,  in  order  to  bring  tms  case  within  the  prohibition, 
it  is  necessary  to  show,  not  merely  discrimination  between  Pittsburg 
and  Wheeling,  but  discrimination  between  the  ports  of  Virginia  ana 
those  of  Pennsylvania." 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  case  of  Bjiowlton  v.  Moore, 
decided  in  M^,  1900  (178  U.  S.,  41).  On  page  104,  in  the  opinion 
in  that  case,  Ti/Lr.  Justice  White  says: 

"  It  follows  from  the  collocation  of  the  two  clauses  that  the  pro- 
hibition as  to  preferences  in  reflations  of  commerce  between  ports 
and  of  uniformity  as  to  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  though  couched 
in  different  language,  had  absolutely  the  same  significance." 

The  decision  men  holds,  all  the  justices  concurring  upon  this  point, 
that  the  requirement  of  uniformity  is  satisfied  by  geographical  uni- 
formity— ^that  is,  by  a  law  which  is  the  same  m  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  no-preference  clause, 
having  absolutely  the  same  significance  as  the  uniformity  clause, 
woula  be  complied  with  by  any  regulating  statute  whose  provisi<ms 
and  grant  of  authority  operate  generally  and  with  equal  force  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  If  uniformity  in  one  case  means  simply  geo- 
graphical uniformity,  does  not  the  prohibition  of  preferences  in  the 
other  case  mean  merely  that  the  legislative  enactment  shall  be  of 
general  and  equal  application? 

Another  case  whicn  seems  to  us  significant  is  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railway  Company  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  commonly 
known  as  the  Import  Rate  Case.     (162  U.  S.,  197.) 

The  Commission  had  held,  construing  the  act  to  regulate  commerce, 
that  rail  carriers  could  not  lawfully  transport  imported  traffic  at 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  3 18 
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lower  rates  than  they  charged  on  domestic  traffic  of  the  same  kind 
from  the  same  port  to  the  same  destination.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  this  was  an  erroneous  construction  of  the  act,  and  that  lower 
rates  on  import  traffic  were  not  necessarily  in  conflict  with  the  statute. 
It  appeared  in  that  case  that  from  some  ports  no  difference  was  made 
between  import  and  domestic  traffic,  while  from  other  ports  the  dif- 
ference was  very  great  These  varying  and  dissimilar  rate  adjust- 
ments were  essentially  differentials,  as  the  record  in  that  case  dis- 
closed. But  there  was  no  suggestion  by  counsel  from  first  to  last 
that  the  rate  relations  then  in  (Question  were  at  variance  with  the  no- 

S reference  clause  of  the  Constitution,  nor  does  the  elaborate  opinion 
isclose  that  any  such  point  was  deemed  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  tenor  of  these  decisions  seems  to  us  unmistakable.  Neither  the 
Esch-Townsend  bill  nor  any  measure  of  similar  character  can  be 
seriously  regarded  as  conflicting  in  any  degree  with  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  prohibits  preference  of  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Martin  A.  Knapp,  Chairman. 

The  following  letter  was  ordered  printed  in  the  record: 

BTATEHEFT  OF  MB.  J.  B.  MAHBT. 

Southwest  Land  and  Live  Stock  Commission  Company, 

Trinidady  Colo.^  May  ff,  1905. 
Hon.  S.  B.  EiiKiNS, 

Chairman  Interstate  Commerce  Committee^  Washington^  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  As  a  shipper  of  live  stock  from  the  Southwest  for  over 
twenty  years,  I  was  very  much  surprised  by  the  statement  of  ex- 
Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas,  to  your  committee,  that  railroad  rates 
from  the  Southwest  to  Kansas  City  and  other  Missouri  River  points 
were  extortionate,  especially  from  Panhandle  and  Arizona  points. 
The  above  is  not  true,  and  investigation  would  show  that  rates  from 
the  Southwest  are  less  per  mile  to  IVIissouri  Biver  points  than  the 
mileage  rates  charged  locally  in  the  middle  corn-feeding  States. 
As  an  illustration,  the  rate  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  to  Kansas  City  is 
CO  cents  per  100  poimds;  from  Las  Vegas  to  Kansas  City,  40i  cents 
per  100  pounds;  from  Trinidad  to  Kansas  City  it  is  81  cents  per 
100  pounds,  and  from  La  Junta  to  Kansas  City  it  is  28  cents  per  100 

e)unds,  while  the  distances  from  the  above-mentioned  places  to 
ansas  City  are  1^62,  771,  686,  and  555  miles^  respectively,  or  about 
10  cents  per  car  oi  20,000  pounds  per  mile,  i  am  not  in  the  employ 
of  any  railroad  company  and  never  was.  My  experience  in  rates 
has  been  gained  as  a  broker  and  shipper  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
effect  of  the  Literstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  been  a  benefit 
to  the  stockman,  as  any  favors  he  may  request  of  a  railroad  company 
are  denied  because  it  is  a  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  law, 
and  any  small  matter  of  minor  importance  which  a  railroad  company 
does  not  want  to  do  for  the  accommodation  of  a  shipper  would  lie 
denied  for  the  same  reason,  whether  it  was  true  or  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  shipper  is  not  posted  on  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  and  does  not  know  whether  he  is  getting  any 
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benefit  from  it  in  place  of  the  accommodations  he  has  lost,  so  he 
attacks  the  rates,  and,  in  rushing  in  like  a  bull  at  a  red  rag,  makes 
statements  that  won't  stand  investigation,  and  the  result  is  he  gets 
DO  legislative  help.  In  my  experience  I  never  made  a  request  to  a 
railroad  for  a  reduction  of  a  rate  or  for  a  special  joint  rate  without 
having  such  request  grBntedy  provided  the  amount  of  business  justi- 
fied it  and  sufficient  time  ^ven  to  publish  a  special  tariff;  in  other 
words,  no  business  proposition  would  be  turned  down  provided  there 
was  mon^  in  it  for  the  railroad  and  no  law  violated. 

Of  late  years  service  for  the  transportation  of  live  stock  has  been 
bad,  as  the  railroads  insist  upon  adding  tonnage  of  dead  freight  to 
fill  out  a  train  of  live  stock,  which  generally  consists  of  15  or  20  cars 
of  stock  and  30  to  60  cars  of  dead  flight. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  average  engines  in  the  West  could  only 
haul  16  cars,  and  any  shipper  could  get  a  special  train  if  he  would 
guarantee  13  cars.  Now  the  average  engine  can  haul  50  cars,  but  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  loaaSO  cars  of  cattle  at  one  point  for 
one  train,  as  the  stockyard  facilities  at  these  western  shipping  points 
are  inadequate  to  handle  such  a  large  number  of  cattle,  and,  outside 
laige  incorporated  companies,  the  avera^  cattleman  does  not  possess 
enough  cattle  to  fill  50  cars,  even  if  he  bad  together  all  he  had  and 
was  quitting  the  business.  The  way  shipping  is  done  now,  a  number 
of  small  owners  ship  together,  but  as  they  separate  their  own  cattle 
at  the  shipping  i)oint,  it  takes  all  day  to  ^t  25  cars  loaded. 

If  it  were  possible,  I  would  reconmiend  better  facilities  for  loading, 
feeding,  ana  watering  stock  while  in  transit,  and  faster  transporta- 
tion to  market,  and  make  it  compulsory  to  furnish  cars  at  or  within 
a  certain  date,  so  that  stock  would  not  be  half  starved  and  lose 
weight  in  flesh  while  waiting  for  cars. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  has  been  brought  to  your  notice^  but 
the  loss  to  shippers  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  enormous  waiting 
for  cars,  and  luilroad  companies  disclaim  responsibility  and  refuse 
to  reimburse  shippers  where  they  have  bought  stock  by  weight  on  a 
day  fixed  for  dehvery  and  reweighed  again  me  duy  the  cars  came  and 
losing  10  per  cent  in  weight,  which  would  mean  from  $3  to  $5  per 
head  on  cattle  and  30  to  50  cents  per  head  on  sheep. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  . 

J.  B.  Manbt. 

Thereupon   (at  6  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.  m.)   the  committee 
.adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 


Thursday,  May  11^  1905. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  The  chairman  and  Senators  Cullom,  Kean,  Foraker, 
Clapp,  and  Newlands. 

tne  Chairman.  Mr.  Ramsey,  I  believe  you  have  the  right  to  be 
heard  this  morning. 

Mr.  BAMfiBT.  That  was  the  arrangement,  may  it  please  the  commit- 
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tee,  but  on  account  of  Governor  Cummins  being  here,  who  is  desirous 
to  get  away,  and  on  account  of  my  own  desire  to  hear  the  governor, 
who  is  well  versed  in  railroad  matters,  I  will,  with  the  consent  of  the 
committee,  retire  in  favor  of  the  governor. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bacon,  you  have  the  first  right  to  be  heard 
over  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  waive  my  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  favor  of  Gov- 
ernor Cummins. 

STATEHEFT  OF  EOH.  ALBE£T  B.  CTTHMnrS. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  to  you  the 
nature  of  the  resolution  under  which  this  investigation  is  proceeding. 
You  know  tiie  pending  question,  and  you  may,  in  your  own  way,  make 
your  statement.  According  to  the  rule  we  have  adopted,  after  you 
shall  have  finished  your  general  statement  the  members  may  have 
some  questions  to  ask,  and  possibly  one  or  two  may  be  asked  while 
you  are  making  your  general  statement,  in  order  to  elucidate  some 
particular  point. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee,  it  would  be  very  gratifying  to  me  if  I  could  con- 
tinuously submit  my  statement,  though  that  will  be  entirely  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  your  residence  and  occupation,  and 
then  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Cummins.  My  name  is  Albert  B.  Cummins;  I  reside  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  I  am  by.  profession  a  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  present  the  governor  of  the  State,  I  believe. 

Mr.  CuMMiNB.  Atpresent  I  happen  to  be  the  governor  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that  appear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  proceed  I  desire  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ramsey  and  of  Mr.  Bacon,  and 
the  kmdness  of  the  committee,  because  the  action  just  taken  has  very 
greatly  convenienced  me. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  with  your  permis- 
sion I  will  suggest,  &st,  the  issue  to  which  my  statement  will  be 
directed.  I  do  this  for  the  reason  that,  having  carefully  read  the 
statements  already  submitted  to  you,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
many  phases  of  railroad  operation  have  been  dealt  with  which  are 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  questions  upon  which  you  are  to  report.  The 
chief,  if  not  the  only  issue,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is  this:  Shall  Con- 
gress invest  a  commission,  composed  of  men  competent  to  perform  the 
grave  and  responsible  duties  charged  upon  them,  with  the  authority 
to  fix  a  railroad  rate  in  the  stead  of  one  establisned  by  the  railways 
but  which  has  been,  after  due  hearing,  condemned  under  the  law  as  it 
now  exists? 

I  shall  not  concern  myself  at  this  time  with  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  make  the  grant  of  authority,  inasmuch  as  the  Attor- 
ney-General has  put  that  controversy  at  rest.  I  shall  not  take  up  the 
various  methods  proposed  for  attacking  the  action  of  the  Commission 
through  the  courts,  save  to  insist  that  a  rate  made  by  the  Commission 
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shall  go  immediately  into  effect,  unless  enjoined  by  a  proceeding 
iwularly  instituted  m  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  There  are 
differences  of  opinion  upon  this  point  among  those  who  bolieve  in  the 
exercise  of  the  proposed  power,  but  they  do  not  involve  the  essential 
relief  expected  from  the  measure.  I  confine  myself,  therefore,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  inquiry :  Is  it 
wise,  in  view  of  all  the  conditions  which  surround  interstate  trans- 

Sortation,  to  invest  a  commission  with  the  authority  to  fix  a  rate  in 
eu  of  one  found  to  be  unlawful  ? 

Consciously  or  imconsciously,  many  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
appeared  before  your  committee,  and  who  have  spoken  from  the  rail- 
way standpoint,  have  obscured  the  issue  by  the  reiterated  statement 
Uiat  railway  rates  are  lower,  as  a  wholcj  in  this  country  than  in  any 
odier.  This  is  an  attractive  and  gratifying  fact,  and  from  it  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that  further  remedial  legislation  is  unnecessary.  I 
do  not  doubt  the  fact,  but  it  has  no  pertinence  in  the  present  dispute. 

Assuming  that  the  rates  exacted  by  a  common  earner  are  not  to  be 
fixed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  carrier,  out  must  be  fair  and  reasonable 
when  tested  by  the  criterion  of  the  public  welfare,  it  is  manifest  that 
to  ascertain  the  validity  of  a  rate  in  the  United  States  we  must 
examine  the  results  of  traffic  carried  on  here  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  service  is  performed,  rather  than  the  rates  prevalent  in 
Europe,  where  the  conditions  are  dissimilar  and  the  resmts  of  traffic 
different.  It  is  quite  true  that  little  complaint  has  been  made  of  the 
unfairness  of  railway  rates  as  a  whole;  tnat  is  to  say,  the  ag^egatc 
income  of  all  the  railways  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  much 
criticism.  This  is  due,  however,  not  to  a  belief  that  the  railways  do 
not  exact  more  than  a  fair  compensation  for  the  carriage  of  passen- 
gers and  freight,  but  because  the  discriminations  practiced  inflict  so 
much  greater  injury  that  the  graver  charge  has  been  made  more 
prominent 

In  order,  however,  to  show  you  that  the  railways  are  not  above  criti- 
cism in  the  aggregate  revenue  which  they  receive  for  their  service, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is  less  here 
than  elsewhere,  I  beg  to  submit  some  statistics  which  I  believe  to  be 
authentic.  (In  the  figures  I  present  I  have  disregarded,  generally, 
fractions  of  miles  and  fractions  of  dollars.) 

According  to  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
OHnmission  on  the  income  account  of  railways  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1904,  there  were  209,002  miles  of  main-line  railway  in  the 
United  States.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  operating  companies  aggre- 
^ted  $1,966,633,821.  Assuming  that  65  per  cent  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings is  a  fair  average  for  operation  and  maintenance,  the  net  earnings 
of  these  railway  properties  for  the  year  were  $688,321,837.  I  am  not 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  railways  reported  something  more  than 
67  per  cent  of  gross  earnings  as  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance, 
but  if  the  practice  of  charging  betterments  into  operation,  which  I 
have  noticed  in  my  own  State,  is  prevalent  elsewhere,  the  proportion 
I  have  mentioned  is  a  liberal  one  ror  the  railways. 

It  appears  from  the  report  to  which  I  have  referred  that  the  oper- 
ating railway  companies  nad  an  income  of  $100,786,684  from  sources 
oiher  than  operation,  which  added  to  the  former  sum  makes  a  net 
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income  over  operation  and  maintenance  of  $789,108,52L  Capitalized 
at  6  per  cent,  this  income  represents  an  investment  of  $18,lSl9808,689. 
a  sum  vastly  in  excess  of  the  investment  in  tihe  railway  properties  oi 
the  United  States.  It  represents  $62,927  per  mile.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  rates  which  pav  6  per  cent  interest  upon  $62,927  per  mile 
will  stand  a  very  considerable  reduction  before  anything  like  confis- 
cation occurs.  Capitalized  at  5  per  cent,  the  net  income  above  given 
represents  an  investment  of  $15,782,170,427,  or  $75,612  per  mile. 

If,  however,  the  income  of  the  railways  from  sources  other  than 
operation  be  excluded,  and  we  take  the  net  income  from  operation, 
namely,  $688,321,837  (on  the  65  per  cent  basis),  and  capitalize  it  at  6 
per  cent,  the  amoimt  is  $11,472,030,600,  a  sum  still  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  railway  investment. 

Accepting  for  the  purposes  of  further  illustration  the  railway  re- 
ports, showmg  67.76  per  cent  for  operation  and  maintenance,  and 
excluding  entirely  the  income  from  other  sources,  the  net  earnings 
were,  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1904,  $634,250,878.  Capitalized 
at  6  per  cent,  we  have  an  investment  of  $10,570,847,883,  or  $50,578 
per  mile.  Capitalized  at  5  per  cent,  we  have  an  investment  of 
$12,685,017,460,  or  $60,693  per  mile.  I  reiterate  that  a  system  of  rail- 
ways p  lying  5  per  cent  upon  $60,693  per  mile,  and  with  an  additional 
income  of  $100,786,684,  can  not  escape  just  regulation  or  excite  sym- 
pathy by  the  suggestion  that  the  rates  are  lower  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

From  Poor's  Manual  I  learn  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1903, 
when  203,000  miles  of  railway  lines  were  operated,  the  outstanding 
bonds  aggregated  $6,591,735,850;  the  outstanding  stocky  at  par, 
$6,207,869 j995 ;  the  unfunded  debt,  $439,611,952 ;  aggregating  in  all 
$13,239,217,797,  or  $65,217  per  mile.  I  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
like  iniormation  with  respect  to  the  6,000  additional  miles  reported 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  30th  of  June,  1904. 
but  assuming  that  the  stocks  and  bonds  and  debts  of  the  additional 
mileage  were  the  same  in  amount,  we  have  for  the  entire  209,000 
miles  a  capitalization,  including  unfunded  debts,  of  $13,680,619,797. 
Upon  the  basis  of  65  per  cent  for  operation  and  maintenance,  the 
net  earnings  of  the  railways  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1904, 
would  pay  5.8  per  cent  upon  all  the  capital  stock,  bonds,  and  un- 
funded debt  of  the  railways.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  net  earnings  as 
actually  reported  they  would  pay  5.4  per  cent  upon  this  entire  cap- 
italization. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  familiar  with  the  subject  will  affirm  that  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  have  cost  an  average  of  $65,217  per 
mile.  It  is  known,  I  think,  by  all  men  who  have  observed  even 
casually  the  course  of  railroad  construction  and  railroad  capitaliza- 
tion that  the  overissue  of  both  bonds  and  stocks  has  been  gross  and 
continuous.  I  do  not  attempt  to  ssfj  what  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try cost  or  what  they  are  worth.  I  have  had  some  instruction  upon 
the  matter,  however,  in  my  own  State  from  tiie  railways  tiiemselves, 
which  may  afford  us  some  light 

We  had  in  Iowa  on  the  1st  day  of  January.  1904,  9,799  miles  of 
main  line.  In  July,  1904,  the  executive  council  valued  the  railroads 
of  the  State  for  taxation.    They  were  valued  at  an  average  of 
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$23,485  per  mile.  In  view  of  what  has  taken  place  since,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  our  valuation  was  too  low ;  but,  however  that  may  be, 
the  railways  united  in  a  most  emphatic  statement  that  it  was  much 
too  high.  It  will  be  at  once  answered  that  the  average  value  of  the 
railways  in  Iowa  is  not  as  great  as  the  average  value  of  the  railways 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  concede  that, 
tested  by  the  fi^ross  earnings,  the  answer  is  good.  Taking  the  gross 
earnings  as  a  basis  of  comparison,' I  find  that  in  Iowa  for  the  year 
1903  the  ^oss  earnings  were  $58,466,840,  or  $6,019  per  mile.  The 
gross  earnings  throughout  the  Unitea  States  per  mile  for  the  year 
ending  June  30^  1904,  were  $9,410;  that  is  to  say,  the  general  gross 
earnings  per  mile  were  56  per  cent  more  than  the  gross  earnings  in 
Iowa.  Taking  our  valuation  per  mile,  which  the  railways  agreed 
was  excessive,  and  adding  to  it  56  per  cent,  we  have  $36,686  per 
mile,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  far  from  the  actual  cost  of  the 
railways  as  a  whole. 

Still  continuing  the  Iowa  basis,  as  augmented  by  the  difference 
in  gross  earning,  and  assuming  that  ^6,686  per  mile  represent 
approximately  me  value  of  the  railway  property,  we  have  as  an 
aggregate  $7,656,925,000.  Taking  the  entire  net  income,  including 
that  from  other  sources  than  operation^  it  would  pay  upon  this 
valuation  10.3  per  cent  Excluding  the  mcome  from  other  sources 
than  operation,  and  accepting  the  railway  reports  as  to  the  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance,  the  net  income  remaining,  namely, 
$634,250,878,  would  pay  8.2  per  cent  upon  the  valuation. 

I  have  passed  through  these  computations  and  comparisons  simply 
to  show  that  the  complacent  suggestion  that  the  railways  as  an  en- 
tirety are  doing  business  more  for  the  benefit  of  their  patrons  than 
themselves  is  not  well  founded  in  fact  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  they 
are  exacting  more  than  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  invested  in  their 
properties.  I  do  not  forget  the  difficulty  attending  the  reduction  of 
rates,  if  they  are  reduced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  reve- 
nue, and  I  bear  in  mind  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  performing  serv- 
ice as  between  two  competing  lines,  one  of  which  is  well  developed 
and  well  situated  and  the  other  with  inadequate  construction  and 
unfavorably  located.  Nevertheless,  railway  men  ought  not  to  appear 
before  you  and  attempt  to  leave  the  impression  with  you  and  with  the 
people  that  they  have  reduced  rates  to  the  lowest  point  of  profitable 
operation.  When  the  enormous  increase  in  tonnage  during  i^Q  last 
few  years  is  recalled,  and  when  it  is  remembered  mat  the  density  of 
trafiic  is  the  chief  factor  in  economy  of  operation,  we  may  put  aside 
any  fear  that  a  commission  with  a  nill  sense  of  its  responsibility  will, 
by  a  reasonable  reduction  now  and  then,  bankrupt  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  some  confusion  has  been  introduced  by  the 
witnesses  before  you  upon  another  point  They  have  sought  to  make 
it  appear  that  tne  authority  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  an  authority,  or  equivalent  to  an  authority, 
to  take  up  the  whole  subject  of  rates  and  make  tariffs  for  all  the 
interstate  traffic  of  the  country.  The  impossibility  of  five  or  seven 
men  doing  this  work  is  graphically  depicted,  the  revolution  in  busi- 
whi<£  it  is  claimed  would  ensue  is  painted  in  the  liveliest  colors^ 
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and  the  whole  scheme  is  denounced  as  thoroughly  impracticable.  If 
I  thought  it  were  necessary,  in  order  to  accomphsh  justice,  that  rate 
making  should  be  entirely  taken  away  from  the  railways  and  a  com- 
mission charged  with  the  duty  of  initiating  complete  rate  schedules 
for  the  United  States,  I  would  not  shrink  from  it  It  would  require 
no  greater  men  nor  more  of  them  for  the  Government  to  do  the  work 
than  for  the  railway  companies  to  do  it.  But  at  the  present  time  it 
is  believed  that  adequate  remedies  for  existing  wrongs  can  be  admin- 
istered without  giving  to  the  Commission  the  power  or  imposing 
upon  it  the  duty  of  general  rate  making,  and  neither  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  nor  any  other  of  which  I  have  heard  proposes  to  require 
the  Commission  to  generally  establish  rates.  There  is  a  vital  differ- 
ence between  clothing  a  commission  with  authority  to  make  a  specific 
rate  in  the  stead  of  one  that  has  been  condemned,  after  full  hearing, 
and  iclothing  it  with  authority  to  prepare  and  publish  general  rate 
schedules. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  if  the  Commission  should  change  one  rate 
it  may  become  necessary  for  the  railways  to  change  others.  This 
may  be  true  in  certain  instances,  but  it  would  only  l^  true  with  such 
other  rates  as  were  also  unlawful,  and  so  clearly  so  that  the  railways 
themselves  would  recognize  the  wrong  and  provide  the  reme<fy. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  measure  to  increase  the  number  of 
complaints  laid  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Its 
purpose  is  rather  to  provide  a  more  effectual  remedy  in  cases  of  the 
same  character  as  those  which  have  heretofore  been  referred  to  the 
Commission.  If  all  existing  rates  were  to  finally  come  under  the 
action  of  the  Commission  and  new  rates  declared  in  their  stead, 
it  would  simply  be  proof  that  all  the  rates  were  wrong;  and  if  they 
are,  the  sooner  they  are  righted  the  better.      ^  .    ^ 

I  now  venture  upon  an  opinion,  accompanied  by  some  illustrations 
that  have  come  under  my  observation,  respecting  the  policy  of  giv- 
ing the  authority  which  I  have  attempted  to  define  to  the  Commission. 
I  can  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  radical,  severe,  or  unjust  in 
granting  the  authority  that  the  bill  proposes.  From  the  day  the 
first  common  carrier  began  his  initial  journey  the  Government  has 
asserted  the  right  to  determinej  in  some  form,  the  reasonableness 
of  the  charge  made  for  the  service.  A  court  and  jury  have  had  the 
jurisdiction  to  determine  in  each  instance  of  carriage  what  should  be 
charged,  and  to  render  a  verdict  and  iudgment  ag:ainst  the  carrier 
for  any  excess  over  a  fair  and  reasonq,bie  compensation. 

If  conditions  were  still  as  simple  as  they  formerly  were  the  remedy 
thus  afforded  would  be  sufficient,  but  with  the  complexity  of  modern 
transportation,  with  the  extent  of  territory  covered  by  the  carrier, 
the  variety  of  traffic,  the  interchange  between  carriers,  the  original 
remedy  long  ago  ceased  to  be  of  any  value,  and  for  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  trying  to  find  something  to  take  its  place.  Theo- 
retically considered,  the  proposal  to  give  to  a  commission  the 
autiiority  to  fix  a  rate,  istfter  hearing,  is  much  less  radical,  much  less 
dangerous,  than  to  give  to  a  court  and  jury  the  authority  to  render 
judgment  for  an  overcharge.  Therefore,  in  the  bill  you  have  before 
you  there  is  nothing  essentially  new;  and  if  it  passes.  Congress  is 
exercising  only  a  part  of  the  power  which,  from  the  beginning  of 
our  civilization,  governments  have  exercised  over  common  carriers. 
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I  concur  with  many  who  have  already  been  before  your  committee 
in  saying  that^  even  though  the  authority  proposed  is  but  a  tithe  of 
the  power  which  the  Government  may  exercise  over  railways  with- 
out violating  any  of  the  established  principles  of  good  government, 
yet  even  that  part  should  not  be  exercised  unless  there  be  good  reason 
for  so  doing.  Congress  has  already  rendered  the  law  as  efficient  as 
it  can  be,  so  far  as  secret  rebates  or  secret  discriminations  of  any 
kind  are  concerned,  unless  it  be  to  meet  and  embrace,  by  further 
d^nitions,  some  of  the  ingenious  methods  now  employed  to  grant 
favors,  through  private  cars^  terminal  switches,  and  the  like.  What 
has  not  been  done  is  to  furnish  a  remedy,  first,  for  an  excessive  rftte, 
and,  second,  for  open,  published  rates  which  discriminate  between 
kinds  of  traffic  and  locahties. 

I  have  already  given  enough  consideration  to  the  first,  and  turn  my 
attention  to  the  second.  Tmit  the  existing  law  is  fatally  weak  with 
respect  to  open  discriminations,  and  that  nothing  will  cure  the  defect 
save  the  authority  in  the  Commission  to  fix  a  rate  in  the  place  of  one 
rejected  seems  to  me  very  clear.  It  is,  however,  claimed — as  I  under- 
stand the  testimony  heretofore  given — ^that'  the  railway  companies 
themselves  have,  in  the  main,  acted  wisely  in  establishing  these  dis- 
criminating rates,  and  liiat  if  in  an^  particular  instance  they  have 
erred,  they  will  be  qmck  to  rectify  their  error.  At  this  point  the  issue 
is  joined.  I  subnut  that  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  those  who  are 
urging  Congress  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  i)rove  that  the  rates  of  which  they  complain  are  Unjust 
and  discriminating.  It  is  only  necessary  to  show  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  complaints,  to  show  that  they  are  made  in  good  faith,  and  that 
they  are  or  long  duration.  If  my  State  as  a  locality,  or  any  smaller 
community  as  a  locality,  or  the  men  interested  in  any  particular 
traffic,  have  a  controversy  of  importance  with  the  railway  companies 
respecting  the  rates  which  govern  their  business,  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  Congress  will  create  some  tribunal,  if  there  be  not  one 
slresidj  at  hand^  to  settle  and  determine  that  controversy  as  between 
them  and  the  railways.  It  is  intolerable  to  ask  them  to  submit  their 
controversies  for  final  adjudication  to  their  adversaries.  To  so  hold 
is  for  the  Government  to  abdicate  one  of  its  highest  functions,  and  to 
say  that  Congress  has  no  more  to  do  with  common  carriers  than  it 
has  with  private  industrial  enterpris^.  The  people  of  the  country 
are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  railways  for  transportation,  and 
it  is  not  more  important  to  establish  courts  for  the  determination  of 
civil  controversies  and  the  punishment  of  crimes  than  it  is  to  provide 
a  tribunal  which  can  see  to  it-  that  competitors  in  business  have  a 
^  square  deal "  in  reaching  their  markets. 

Do  you  doubt  that  there  are  enough  complaints  of  discrimination, 
presented  in  good  faith,  of  the  highest  concern  to  those  who  make 
them,  to  warrant  you  in  giving  the  Commission  the  authority  to  inves- 
tigate the  complamts  and  to  administer  justice?  I  do  not  know,  save 
through  general  publications,  how  it  is  elsewhere,  but  I  do  know  how 
it  is  in  my  own  State. 

I  take,  for  example,  Dubuque^  the  home  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa — ^a  city  filled  with  energetic  men  who  want  to  do  business  in  the 
surrounding  territory.  It  wants  to  sell  its  goods  and  manufactures, 
say,  in  southwestern  W  isconsin,  in  towns  from  50  to  100  miles  distant 
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Chicago  reaches  these  same  towns  from  a  distance  of  200  miles  or 
more  at  the  same  rate  which  Dubuque  must  pay.  It  may  be  that  the 
railway  companies  have  a  defense  tor  such  seeming  inji^ice,  but  we 
do  not  want  them  to  pass  upon  its  validity. 

Dubuque  wants  to  buy  many  things  from  the  South,  but  it  must  pay 
a  much  higher  rate  than  such  cities  as  Milwaukee,  Madison,  Chicago, 
Rockford,  and  Freeport  It  does  a  large  business  in  southern  Minne- 
sota and  South  Dakota,  but  it  has  to  pay  practically  the  same  rates 
as  its  competitors.  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  although  the  distance  is 
little  more  than  naif  as  ^eat.  It  sometimes  desires  to  reach  the 
Pacific  coast  territory,  ana  it  then  discovers  that  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board cities  can  reach  the  territory  at  the  same  rates. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  things  are  wrong.  They  may  possibly  be 
right,  but  what  a  farce  it  is  to  try  the  case  before  the  railway  com- 
panies that  made  the  rates. 

I  take  another  instance.    There  is  in  Fort  Dod^,  the  home  of  the 

i'unior  Senator  from  Iowa,  a  company  manufacturmg  boots  and  shoes. 
!t  sells  its  product  all  over  the  North  and  West  In  every  instance  in 
which  it  meets  its  Chicago  competitor  at  an  equal  distance  from  Chi- 
cago and  Fort  Dodge  it  pajs  a  higher  rate  than  the  Chicago  manu- 
facturer, and  when  it  gets  mto  the  far  West  it  must  pay  exactly  the 
same  rate  as  does  its  Boston  competitor.  This  hurts  Iowa,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  an  Iowa  manufacturer  so  situated  feels  the  need  of 
an  impartial  tribunal  that  can  and  will  make  a  just  rate.  What  I 
have  said  respecting  the  two  instances  is  true  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  all  the  manufacturing  business  that  we  attempt  to  do  with 
the  people  of  other  States. 

I  quote  another  illustration :  A  man  in  Nebraska  buys  cattle  in  the 
western  part  of  his  own  State  or  in  Wyominff  or  in  Colorado.  He 
ships  them  to  some  feeding  point  in  Nebraska,  fattens  them,  and  ships 
them  to  Chicago  at  the  through  rate  from  the  original  point  of  ship- 
ment, with  a  sEght  charge  added  for  unloading. 

A  man  living  in  the  western  part  of  Iowa  buys  cattle  at  the  same 

g)int,  to  be  fed  on  his  farm  in  Iowa  and  then  shipped  to  Chicago, 
e  must  pay,  first,  the  rate  from  the  original  point  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  even  though  he  unloads  them  within  a  mile  of  the  Missouri 
River.  He  fattens  them  and  ships  them  to  Chicago,  and  must  pay 
the  rate  from  his  own  town  to  Chicago,  the  two  rates  being  in  the 
aggregate  much  greater  than  the  rate  required  of  the  Nebraska 
fe^er.  There  can  be  no  justice  in  such  an  adjustment  of  rates,  and 
the  Iowa  cattle  feeders  very  naturally  want  an  opportunity  to  appeal 
to  a  commission  for  relief. 

I  ought  not  to  consume  your  time  in  citing  particular  instances 
of  discrimination.  Bear  with  me,  however,  while  I  make  a  general 
observation.  Iowa  is  an  agricultural  State.  Nothing  can  dispute 
her  claim  of  superiority  in  that  respect.  Why  is  it  that  she  is  not 
also  a  manufacturing  State?  Her  chief  raw  materials  are  com, 
cattle,  and  hogs.  It  is,  I  understand,  a  sound  rule  in  industrial 
economy  that,  if  other  things  are  equal,  the  manufactory  should  be 
as  close  to  the  raw  material  as  j)ossible.  There  is  an  additional  rea- 
son which  commands  the  proximity  of  the  packing  houses  to  the 
fields  in  which  the  live  stodi  is  grown.    The  waste  involved  in  long 
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hauls,  through  shrinkage,  is  a  crime  if  needlessly  incurred.  Iowa 
is  an  ideal  spot  for  the  manufacture  of  her  own  raw  materials.  She 
has  a  peaceful,  law-abiding,  energetic  population,  accustomed  to 
work,  and  happy  only  when  working.  She  has  an  abundance  of  as 
cheap  fuel  as  can  be  found  in  the  country.  Nevertheless,  instead  of 
manufacturing  our  live  stock  into  food  and  by-products,  as  we  should 
do,  we  ship  about  80  per  cent  of  our  hogs  and  90  per  cent  of  our  cattle 
beyond  the  State  to  be  manufactured  in  other  places.  Why  is  it? 
There  is  but  one  answer:  Badly  adjusted  railway  rates.  Iowa  wants 
just  what  the  whole  country  wanted  when  a  protective-tariff  law  was 
adopted— diversification  of  industry.  Iowa  wants  more  consumers 
of  agricultural  products  who  are  not  also  producers  of  these  products 
living  within  her  borders.  The  railways  have  taken  away  our 
chance.    We  are  trying  to  reclaim  it 

I  mention  these  things  not  because  I  expect  you  to  take  up  and 
determine  the  complaints  that  we  have  against  existing  rates,  but  to 
convince  you  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  tribunal  that  can  and  will 
examine  them  and  award  to  us  whatever  relfef  justice  and  fair  dealing 
may  require. 

If  there  had  been  in  my  mind  a  lingering  doubt  about  the  wis- 
dom of  conferring  the  proposed  authority  upon  the  Commission,  the 
statements  which  nave  been  made  before  your  committee  by  men  con- 
nected with  the  railway  companies  would  have  completely  dispelled 
it  Over  and  over  again  it  nas  been  repeated  to  you  that  rates  are 
not  made  with  reference  to  any  known  principle.  Distance  is  little 
considered,  the  cost  of  service  is  little  consultea.  These  railway  men 
have  with  great  candor  declared  that  rates  have  been  made  and  will 
continue  to  be  made  with  reference  only  to  their  view  of  the  welfare 
of  the  territory  which  their  lines  supply.  That  means  that  the  rates 
have  been  and  will  be  so  adjusted  as  to  afford  the  largest  revenue  to 
the  railway  companies.  It  means  that  the  railway  companies  have 
exercised  the  power,  and  insist  upon  its  continuance,  to  take  away 
the  natural  aavantages  of  one  State  or  locality  or  city  and  confer 
them  upon  another  State,  locality,  or  city.  It  means  that  railways 
have  assumed  the  prerogative  of  determining  the  kind  and  extent  of 
traffic  that  shall  be  earned  on  between  different  parts  of  the  country. 
It  means  an  artificial  business  life,  based  upon  the  discretion  and 
judgment  of  railway  companies. 

I  admit  that  a  distance  tariff  throughout  the  country  would  be  in- 
advisable, I  concede  that  the  cost  of  service  must  sometimes  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  public  good,  but  I  deny  that  the  railway  companies 
should  exercise  a  power  so  vast  that,  if  left  untrammeled,  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  it. 
It  is  just  as  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  good  government  that  the 
railway  companies  should  thus  lift  up  and  depress  communities  as  it 
would  oe  to  allow  every  producer  in  the  United  States  to  fix  for  him- 
self the  duty  levied  upon  the  import  of  a  like  product. 

The  Constitution  of  our  country  forbids  the  levying  of  duties  in 
commerce  between  the  States,  and  yet  we  permit  the  railway  compa- 
nies to  do  an  equivalent  thing  when  they  fix  rates  founded  only  upon 
their  desire  to  stimulate  one  kind  or  traffic  and  destroy  another 
kind — urates  which  equalize  advantages  between  competitive  commu- 
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nities,  which  turn  business  from  the  natural  channels  of  commerce 
into  artificial  ones. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  It  may  be  thought  wise  to  ignore  dis- 
tance, discard  cost  of  service,  and  treat  our  country  as  though  it  were 
a  single  pointy  so  that  each  producer  could  reacn  every  market  on 
even  terms  with  every  other  producer  and  each  distributer  could 
reach  his  customer  on  even  terms  with  all  his  competitors.  I  am  not 
a  disciple  of  that  theory  of  transportation,  but  I  do  not  argue  the 
question.  I  only  say  that  if  it  is  tne  purpose  to  develop  the  country 
in  that  way  the  vast  arbitrary  power  involved  in  such  a  scheme  must 
be  exercised  by  the  Government  and  not  by  the  railways.  I  grant 
that  when  this  duty  is  imdertaken  you  set  in  motion  a  tremendous 
force,  but  it  is  easier  to  control  the  rate  than  to  operate  the  railway, 
and  to  me  it  is  clear  that  if  Congress  does  not  in  some  form  make  the 
rate  it  will  in  the  end  take  the  railways.  In  our  State  we  prefer  the 
first  of  the  alternatives. 

Having  looked  at  the  matter  from  my  own  point  of  view,  I  ask  the 
forbearance  of  the  committee  while  I  refer  to  the  case  as  it  has  been 
put  before  you  by  the  railways.  Without  making  any  invidious  com- 
parisons I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  railway  side  will  be 
found  in  its  greatest  strength  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Tuttle,  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine;  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern:  Mr.  Hines,  of 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  and  Mr.  Mather,  of  the  Bock  Mand. 

These  gentlemen  a^ee  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  a  very 
incompetent  Commission ;  that  their  lust  for  more  power  blinds  them 
to  the  power  they  have;  that  they  have  done  many  things  which  they 
should  not  have  done,  and  have  left  imdone  many  thiiigs  which  they 
should  have  done.  I  call  your  attention  to  these  criticisms  not  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  members  of  the  Commission,  for  I  have  not 
examined  their  work  with  sufficient  detail  to  know  whether  there  is 
a  basis  for  such  emphatic  and  concurrent  condemnation.  I  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  controversy  in 
which  you  are  engaged?  The  whole  subject  is  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress. There  is  no  obligation  to  keep  either  incompetent  or  unfit  men 
in  office.  There  are  good  men  in  the  country  whose  services  can  be 
secured.  We  all  recognize  that  the  duties  to  be  performed,  if  the 
authority  we  ask  be  given,  are  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  demand  the 
best  skill  of  the  land.  But.it  is  exceedingly  illogical  to  say,  or  to 
leave  it  be  inferred,  that  because  it  is  thought  that  the  Commission 
as  now  constituted  will  not  wisely  exercise  the  power,  tiierefore  it 
ought  not  to  be  extended.  They  might  just  as  well  argue  that  because 
we  have  had  at  times  poor  judges  the  judicial  ^stem  should  be 
abolished. 

These  four  witnesses,  as  well  as  all  others,  seem  to  think  the  present 
law  is  all  right,  and  they  affree  that  it  has  accomplished  excellent 
results;  and  yet,  as  I  remember  it,  the  railways  were  just  as  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  measure  when  it  was  passed  in  1887  as  they  are  to  the 
proposed  extension  of  authority.  They  made  the  same  gloomy  prophe- 
cies about  its  effect  upon  railway  property  that  they  now  make  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  this  amendment  upon  railways.  Their  judg- 
ment is  that  of  an  advocate.  They  are  keen,  strong  men,  and  they 
look  upon  the  property  as  their  own^  and  they  resent  every  inter- 
ference with  it. 
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I  do  not  know  of  any  regulation  ever  proposed  that  did  not  meet 
the  active  hostility  of  railway  operators,  unless  it  be  the  law  passed 
in  1903,  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  best  laws  in  existence,  but  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  did  not  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  large 
systems  of  railways. 

Mr.  Hill  suggested  to  you  the  other  day  that  you  might  busy  your- 
selves in  providing  further  protection  for  the  lives  of  passengers 
and  employees;  but,  apparently,  he  had  forgotten  that  the  railwavs 
did  not  -willingly  adopt  the  automatic  coupler.  They  fought  the 
application  of  the  air  brake  to  freight  trams.  They  have  always 
stood  against  the  limitation  of  the  length  of  time  a  man  should 
continuously  work,  and  only  last  year  when,  in  view  of  some  horrible 
accidents  in  my  own  State,  broujght  about  by  the  employment  of 
mere  boys,  without  sufficient  traming,  as  telegraph  operators,  we 
sought  to  introduce  some  precautions  the  railways  imited  all  their 
power  and  defeated  the  enort.  These  things  are  true,  not  because 
railway  managers  lack  himianity,  not  because  they  lack  the  qualities 
of  high  citizenship,  but  because  they  want  to  manage  their  property 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  they  are  always  on  guard  to  prevent, 
if  they  can,  any  invasion  of  their  authority. 

Men  who  oppose  by  tradition  and  instinct  all  remedial  legislation 
which  aflfects  mis  species  of  property  can  not  be  accepted  as  fair 
judges  of  the  merits  of  a  particular  measure. 

Aside  from  the  legal  questions,  which  I  do  not  intend  to  con- 
sider, the  four  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  referred  objected  to  the 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to  make  a  rate- 
First.  Because  a  rate  made  by  the  Commission  would  be  inelastic, 
orj  a^  some  of  them  expressed  it,  inflexible,  and  that  therefore  the 
railways  could  not  meet  the  changing  demands  of  commerce. 

As  I  view  it,  the  objection  is  without  merit.  Comparatively  few 
of  the  rates  would  ever  be  fixed  by  the  Commission.  The  rates  fixed 
would  be  maximum  rates,  and  when  occasion  required  the  railways 
could  reduce  them  at  their  own  pleasure  and  to  any  point  necessary  to 
accomplidi  their  purpose,  and  as  often  restore  them.  There  would 
be  but  one  limitation,  viz,  the  avoidance  of  discrimination.  The  only 
inflexibility  brought  in  by  the  Commission  would  be  that  the  high 
point  should  not  oe  exceeded.  As  I  remember  the  testimony,  not  a 
single  instance  or  Ulustration  has  been  given  where  an  emergency 
necessitated  the  sudden  raising  of  the  rate. 

Practically  speaking,  the  rates  would  be  just  as  flexible  as  they  are 
now,  unless  to  change  them  would  unjustly  discriminate.  I  assume 
that  the  railways  do  not  want  to  violate  the  law. 

Take  the  three  cases  made  prominent  by  Mr.  Hill : 

(a)  The  shipment  of  locomotives.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Com- 
mission would  ever  be  called  upon  to  fix  the  rate  on  locomotives ;  but 
suppose  it  were  so  fixed.  Mr.  Hill  could  reduce  the  rate  or  carry 
them  for  nothing  if  he  wanted  to,  without  violating  the  order  of  the 
Commission. 

(6)  The  shipment  of  flour  and  other  commodities  to  the  Orient. 
Again  he  wanted  to  reduce  the  rate,  and  he  would  be  at  perfect  liberty 
to  do  so.  His  real  difficulty  was  in  the  publicity  of  the  rate,  a  thing 
with  wldch  the  bill  you  have  under  consideration  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  da 
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,{c)  The  shipment  of  lumber  from  the  Pacific  coast  at  40  cents  per 
hundred.  If  he  had  a  right  imder  the  law  as  it  now  is  to  make  a  rate 
from  the  coast  to  St.  Pam  as  low  as  the  rate  from  a  point  midway  to 
St  Paul,  he  could  just  as  freely  reduce  the  Commission's  rate  as  his 
own  rate,  and  therefore  the  situation  would  not  be  made  inelastic  bj 
the  proposed  law,  but  by  the  present  law,  with  which  he  says  he  is 
wholly  satisfied. 

The  difficulties  which  the  railway  men  see  along  this  line  are  imagi- 
nary, not  real.  There  will  still  bJe  left  to  them  the  highest  motives 
for  energy  and  a  wide  opportunity  for  capacity  to  win  its  accustomed 
victories. 

To  emphasize  my  conclusion  that  their  fears  are  not  well  founded, 
I  beg  to  recall  the  examination  of  Mr.  Tuttle  and  Mr.  Hines,  con- 
ducted by  Senator  Clapp.  They  agreed  that  should  a  court,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Commission,  enjoin  a  rate  the  railway  would  at  once 
accept  the  spirit  of  the  decree  and  feel  boimd  to  put  in  and  observe 
a  rate  which  would  avoid  further  proceedings.  1  think  all  the  wit- 
nesses, unless  it  be  Mr.  Hill,  concur  in  saying  that  Government  rate 
making  to  this  extent  is  a  good  thing.  Mr.  Hines,  and  possibly 
others,  are  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  could  frame  a  lav/  that 
would  ffive  the  court  the  right  to  fix  the  rate  for  the  future, 
and  both  he  and  Mr.  Tuttle  say  that  such  a  law  would  be  wise. 
(Hines,  Apr.  27,  p.  30;  Tuttle,  Apr.  17,  p.  191.)  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  the  courts  could  not  be  dotbed  with  such  authority. 
However,  I  have  not  mentioned  the  matter  to  enable  me  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  the  law,  but  to  suggest  that  rates  fixed  in  this  way 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  inflexible  than  rates  fixed  by  a  commis- 
sion, and  therefore  the  apprehension  with  which  the  railways  regard 
a  Government  rate  must  arise  from  some  other  cause  than  inflexi- 
bility. 

Second.  That  to  give  the  Commission  rate-making  power  would 
so  far  destroy  the  confidence  of  investors  that  further  capital  could 
not  be  obtained  with  which  to  build  new  roads  or  better  old  ones. 

If  I  believed  that  this  objection  had  merit  in  it  I  would  be  here 
urginff  you  to  deny  the  authority  asked  rather  than  to  grant  it.  All 
sensible  men  know  that  their  own  welfare  and  prosperity  are  insepa- 
rably associated  with  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  systems  of 
trai]^portation ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  deal  oetter  to  suffer  the 
wrongs  that  are  believed  to  exist  than  to  cripple  the  railways,  and 
so  prevent  their  growth  to  meet  the  imperative  demands  of  our  con- 
stantly increasing  commerce;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  confidence 
of  the  people  having  money  to  invest  would  be  either  destroyed  or 
impaired.  I  have  heard  the  same  statement  ever  since  the  Govern- 
ment be^n  to  touch  railways  by  way  of  regulation,  but  it  has  never 
been  verified  by  experience.  Confidence,  instead  of  lessening,  has 
grown,  just  as  uie  country  has  grown. 

What  possible  motive  could  a  commission,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent an<f  approved  by  the  Senate,  have  to  reduce  or  adjust  rates  so 
^at  money  put  into  railroads  would  not  earn  a  fair  return?  I  have 
heard  over  and  over  again  the  same  objection  with  regard  to  gas 
companies,  water  companies,  electric-light  companies,  and  street-car 
companies  when  the  Government  undertook  to  fix  their  charges;  but 
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the  money  to  enlar^  these  public  utilities  keeps  pouring  into  better- 
ment and  construction. 

The  people  who  use  railways  want  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the 
service,  ana  they  would  be  prompt  to  repudiate  any  attempt  to  lessen 
the  efficiency  oi  their  only  means  to  carry  6n  business.  No  com- 
mission would  establish  rates  that  would  reduce  the  income  below  a 
point  that  would  furnish  ample  inducement  to  investors  in  compari- 
son with  other  securities.  There  are  some  promoters  who  are,  and 
ou^ht  to  be,  afraid  of  their  Government,  but  honest  men  with  money 
to  mvest  are  not. 

There  is  a  vein  of  censure  running  through  some  of  the  statements 
not  very  complimentary  to  the  people  who  are  standing  for  this 
measure.  It  is  mingled  apparently  with  a  feeling  that  the  coimtry  is 
ungrateful  to  the  railroad  men  who,  as  pioneers,  projected  their  hues 
through  desert  and  wilderness,  gave  value  to  our  farms,  created  our 
business,  and  put  pleasure  into  hfe. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration  for  the  men  who  so  courage- 
ously carried  out  these  mighty  enterprises,  but  they  are  entitied  to 
no  more  than  the  brave  and  hardy  souls  who*  have  peopled  and 
^iriched  the  western  empire.  To  be  candid,  they  are  less  worthy, 
for  they  encountered  less  risk.  The  truth  is  that,  so  far  as  the  West 
is  concerned,  men  built  railroads  not  to  help  future  generations  nor 
to  develop  the  country,  but  either  to  secure  immense  land  grants 
bestowed  by  a  generous  and  enlightened  Government  or  to  make 
profit  out  of  the  construction  of  the  improvement  by  the  sale  of  an 
exaggerated  issue  of  stock  and  bonds. 

The  Government  owes  the  railways  just  what  it  owes  all  its  citi- 
zens— exact  justice,  tempered  with  neither  fear,  favor,  nor  prejudice. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  at  your  disposal. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  you 
agree  that  in  the  first  instance  the  railroads  generally  should  make 
the  rates? 

Mr.  CuMMTNS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  And  in  case  of  complaint  a  remedy  should  be 
sought  at  the  hands  of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is,  those  who  are  aggrieved  seek  a  remedy  at 
the  hands  of  a  commission;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  interest  of  expedition  and  preventing  delay 
why  would  it  not  be  better  to  go  to  the  courts  directly  rather  than  to 
the  Commission  with  complaints,  letting  the  Commission  bring  suit  if 
it  can  not  succeed  in  arbitrating  or  settling  the  dispute  between  the 
shipper  and  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Cummins.  There  are  two  reasons  why  I  think  the  other  course 
is  the  better. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  save  time? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No  ;  I  think  it  would  not  save  time.  I  think  it 
would  prolong  the  controversy  very  greatly  to  appeal  to  the  courts  in 
the  first  instance.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  you  can  frame  a  law  that 
will  enable  the  courts  to  grant  the  relief  which  the  case  requires. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  courts,  upon  appeal  from  the  Com- 
mission, grant  relief? 

Mr.  CCKMIN&  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  appeal  from  a  com- 
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mission  to  the  courts.  That  is  a  word  that  is  used  sometimes,  but,  I 
think,  very  inaccurately.  My  view  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this — I  am 
not  spealang  for  this  present  bill;  I  am  speaking  on  the  general 
subject. 

What  I  think  should  be  done  is  simply  to  grant  to  the  C!ommission, 
or  to  a  commission,  the  power,  upon  investigation  and  hearing,  to  fix 
a  rate,  and  then  allow  anyone  aggrieved  by  that  action  to  attack  it 
according  to  the  established  method  of  judicial  procedure. 

The  Chairmak.  That  is  the  case  now  precisely. 

Mr.  Cummins.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  that  that  is 
the  case  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  near  it.  What  I  am  aiming  to  get  at  is  your 
view  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
facilitating  the  settlement  of  Questions  that  arise  under  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  to  go  directly  to  the  courts  rather  than  have  the 
Commission  act  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  having  a  hearing,  with  the 
right  of  review  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  controversies.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
granting  to  the  Commission  judicial  powers,  and  I  would  hope  that 
me  great  majority  of  instances  in  which  the  Commission  would  con- 
.  demn  one  rate  and  fix  another  would  be  final  with  the  Commission ; 
that  there  would  be  no  resort  to  the  court  in  order  to  set  aside  the 
action  of  the  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  case  now.  The  Commission  has  set- 
tled 1,500  disputes  between  the  railroads  and  the  shippers,  which  is  a 
very  nappy  outcome,  we  think. 

'Mr.  CuMBUNS.  Very ;  and  I  should  hope  that  that  would  be  crue  in 
the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  Commission  can  not  settle  a  dispute 
between  carrier  and  shipper,  then  would  it  not  be  more  direct  and 
better  facilitate  matters  to  let  the  Commission  begin  action  in  the 
courts  to  set  aside,  say,  an  excessive  rate  complained  about? 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  your  purpose  were  merely  to  condemn  an  exist- 
ing rate,  it  might  be  true  that  it  would  be  more  speedy  to  apply  at 
once  to  the  court  for  its  decree ;  but  that  is  not,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  purpose  for  which  those  with  whom  I  agree  are  urging  this 
amendment.  Their  purpose  is  to  clothe  the  Commission  with  au- 
thority not  only  to  condenm  a  rate,  but  to  fix  one.  With  that  power, 
in  my  opinion,  the  courts  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  and  can 
have  notning  whatsoever  to  do.  The  courts,  upon  proper  proceed- 
ing being  instituted,  can  set  aside  or  enjoin  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission. But  as  I  look  at  the  law — ^it  has  been  some  years  since  I 
practiced  my  profession — ^that  is  the  extent  of  the  jurisaiction  which 
can  be  conf  eri^  upon  our  courts. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  Commission  should 
be  left  with  the  power  to  fix  finalty  a  substitute  rate  without  appeal  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  in  the  terms  you  state  it.  My  view  is  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  confer  upon  the  Commission  the  power  to  fix  a  rate 
m  the  instance  we  have  already  been  discussing;  then  if  the  railroad 
company  believes  that  the  Commission  has  acted  unlawfully,  it  n^ay 
file  an  appeal  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and,  if  the 
error  of  the  Commission  is  so  manifest  as  to  warrant  a  temporary 
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injunction,  the  rate  can  be  suspended  under  the  injunction  until  the 
final  hearing  of  that  case.  If,  however,  tlie  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  not  so  clearly  wrong  as  to  warrant  the  court  in  interfering  by 
way  of  permanent  injunction,  then  I  think  the  action  of  the  (S)m- 
mission  should  stand  until  the  final  hearing  of  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  final  hearing  only? 

Mr.  CuMMiKS.  Final  hearing  by  the  court  in  which  the  petition 
was  filed  to  set  aside  the  action  of  the  Commission. 

The  Chairmak.  You  would  want  the  rate,  however,  to  be  made 
effective  by  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Cummins.  After  such  reasonable  time  as  to  enable  the  railway 
company,  for  instance,  to  institute  the  proceeding.  I  do  not  tiiink 
there  ought  to  be  any  snap  judgment.  1  do  not  think  the  rate  ought 
to  go  into  effect  until  the  railway  shall  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  make  application  to  the  court  for  relief. 

The  Chairman.  The  court  could  only  interfere  in  a  case  like  that 
where  the  rate  was  confiscatory,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Cummins.  While  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  development 
upon  that  subject  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  I  agree  that  there 
were  formerly  suggestions,  or  even  decisions,  by  the  courts  which 
indicated  that  if  me  rates  would  afford  any  revenue  whatever  they 
would  not  be  suspended  or  interfered  witn  by  the  courts;  but  I 
believe  that  doctrme  to  have  very  much  mitigated,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  court  should  not  set  aside  a  rate  unless 
it  found  it  to  be  absolutely  confiscatory. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  thought  that  comparisons  between 
railroads,  in  foreign  countries,  subject  to  government  regulation, 
and  our  system  were  not  pertinent? 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  is  not  an  illustration  from  which  the  conclusion 
can  be  fairly  drawn  that  the  Commission  ought  not  to  have  the  power 
to  fix  a  rate;  I  think  that  was  the  suggestion  I  made. 

The  Chairman.  A  comparison  between  rates  where  government 
regulation  is  in  vogue  and  rates  in  this  country,  where  it  is  not,  it 
seems,  to  me  would  educate  us  and  aid  us  in  coming  to  a  conclusion, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  would  be  true  if  there  were  any  parallel  to  be 
drawn  between  the  conditions  under  which  the  railways  of  England, 
Grermany,  or  France  render  their  service  and  the  conditions  imder 
which  the  railways  of  this  country  render  their  service;  there  is  no 
parallel. 

The  Chairman.  You  hold  there  is  no  parallel — ^no  comparison  to 
be  made? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  there  is  none;  I  think  the  true  inquiry  is, 
What  do  tiie  rates  now  in  force  yield  to  the  railway  companies? 

TTie  Chapman.  We  have  proceeded  in  this  investigation  somewhat 
upon  the  line  of  making  inquiries  in  countries  haying  government 
regulation  of  rates  and  comparing  the  results  with  those  in  our 
country.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  has  been  the  average  reduc- 
tion in  freight  rates  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  thirty  years? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  could  not  name  the  proportion  of  reduction;  I 
believe  that,  untlL  within  comparatively  recent  period,  there  has  been 
a  very  great  reduction. 
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The  Chairman.  The  statistics  are,  I  believe,  uncontroverted  that 
sinoe  1870  the  raihx)ads  themselves  have  reduced  the  average  rate 
from  2  cents  per  ton  mile  to  7.6  mills  per  ton  mile  without  any  inter- 
ference or  rate  regulation  whatever. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  fact  you  state  is  correct 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  very  ratifying  result,  and  could  reg- 
ulation by  the  Government  have  done  oetter  or  as  well? 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  is  a  very  gratifying  result;  it  makes  any  Ameri- 
can proud  of  his  country. 

Tne  Chairman.  How  much  further  do  you,  as  a  business  man,  as  a 
lawyer,  and  as  a  man  of  public  aifairs,  .think  the  railroads  can  go  in 
Uie  direction  of  reducing  the  average  rates? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  further  can  they  go  and  continue  te  do 
business,  like  otherpeople  or  corporations? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Under  existing  conditions  they  can  not  reduce  their 
rates,  on  the  whole,  greatly;  my  reference  to  that  subject  was  in- 
tended to  enforce  this  thought :  That  it  was  irrelevant  for  a  railway 
company  to  appear  and  say  "  You  ought  not  to  authorize  the  Cora- 
mission  to  fix  a  rate,  because  our  rates  are  already  lower  than  they  are 
in  foreign  coimtries.''  I  think  the  chief  complaint  is  not  with  re- 
spect to  the  a^ffregate  revenue  of  railways,  but  with  regard  to  its 
cQstribution,  with  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  rates. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  railroads  are  not  permitted  to  make  a  fair 
and  reasonable  profit,  they  will  go  out  of  tne  business,  and  no  more 
railroads  will  be  built.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Cummins.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  be  perfectly 
willing  to  see  them  make  more  upon  the  capital  invested  in  their 
property  than  Mr.  Hill  the  other  day  said  was  quite  sufficient 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  should  we  not  be  careful  in  legis- 
lation, that  we  may  not  in  some  way  impair  the  ability  of  railroads 
to  maKe  a  fair  and  just  retmn  on  their  investment? 

Mr.  Cummins,  xou  should  be  exceedingly  careful  with  the  sub- 
ject you  have  in  hand.  It  is  a  great  subject.  But,  being  careful,  if 
you  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  requires 
this  power  on  the  part  of  the  Commission,  then  you  ought  to  grant  it. 

The  Chairman.  Railways,  it  is  said — and,  I  beueve,  on  good 
authority — ^would  have  to  raise  many  millions  of  dollars— perhaps 
in  the  next  ten  years  $1,000,000,000 — to  provide  proper  lacilities 
to  meet  the  increasing  business^  of  the  countrv;  in  other  words, 
that  the  traffic  of  the  country  will,  in  all  probaoility,  double.  To 
meet  this  public  demand  and  the  necessities  of  .the  railroads  will 
ci^ll  for  more  facilities  of  all  kinds — additional  tracks,  better  ter- 
minal facilities,  and  all  such  things.  If  you  in  the  least  should  impair 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  roads  or  let  the  people  believe  that  the 
ability  of  the  railroads  to  earn  a  fair  return  was  being  lessened, 
then  the  railroads  would  not  be  able  to  borrow  the  money,  would 
they? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know  that  it  could  be  affirmed  that  the 
least  impairment  of  confidence  would  prevent  the  railway  companies 
from  borrowing  the  money.  It  may  be  said  that  if  all  confidence  is 
destroyed  they  could  not  borrow  {he  money.  But  my  proposition 
is  that  the  proposed  legislation  would  not  impair  the  confiaence  of 
the  people  who  have  money  invested  in  these  properties. 
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The  Chaibmak.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  a  man  having  all 
his  fortune  invested  in  a  railroad  will  be  as  well  satisfied  if  he  man- 
ages that  property  himself  as  if  the  property  were  managed  by  a 
body  of  men  who  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  road,  no  fortune 
invested  in  it,  and  no  responsibility  in  its  management? 

Mr,  Cummins.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  put  myself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  capitalist,  Senator.  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
occupy  diat  attitude.  I  have  seen  this  country  develop  for  a  ffood 
many  years.  The  Government  is  reaching  out  all  the  while,  taking 
on  additional  functions,  attempting  to  adjust  the  relations  of  the 
people,  and,  so  far,  I  think^  wisely :  and  1  think  the  confidence  of 
moneyed  men  has  not  been  impaired  yet  in  any  legitimate  security. 
I  can  not  believe  that,  after  this  first  flurry  is  over,  and  the  railroad 
men  themselves  cease  to  make  these  doleful  prophecies,  there  would 
be  any  sensible  or  appreciable  difference  in  tne  money  markets  with 
respect  to  bona  fide  and  honest  railway  securities. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hill  in  his  statement  said  he  did  not  think 
the  railroads,  if  a  commission  should  be  empowered  to  fix  rates,  would 
be  able  to  borrow  money.    You  saw  that  statement! 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  saw  it 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  share  that  viewt 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  very  great  man,  but  just 
now  he  does  not  feel  well  toward  the  Government  of  his  country,  and 
I  am  afraid  he  is  pessimistic 

The  Chairman.  How  many  freiefat  rates  are  there  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  many,  many  thousands, 
however. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  complaints  have  been 
made  in  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Cummins.  To  the  Commission  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not 

The  Chairman.  Or  how  many  have  reached  the  courts? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  law,  as  it  stands  now  on  the 
statute  books,  is  about  as  efficient  and  strong  as  can  be  drawn  to  pre- 
vent discriminations  and  rebates? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  necessary  to 
change  the  law  in  order  to  meet  certain  devices  that  have  been  resorted 
to  in  recent  times.  I  do  not  concur  in  tiiat  view.  I  believe  the  law 
meets  and  covers  them  now.  However,  it  might  be  a  little  clearer  in 
ihsLt  respect  if  new  definitions  were  added. 

The  Chairman.  The  sole  question,  I  believe,  that  disturbs  the 
people  is  the  power  to  make  rates  by  the  railroads,  on  the  fi;roimd  that 
rates  may  be  made  too  high.  Do  you,  or  not,  think  that  mere  should 
be  some  power  over  the  managers  and  owners  of  railroads  to  protect 
the  pubhc  against  unreasoname  rates? 

Aur.  Cummins.  While  I  believe  that  the  railroads  are  making  quite 
as  much,  if  not  a  little  more,  than  they  ought  to  make,  in  view  of 
the  capital  they  have  invested  in  their  enterprises,  yet,  if  that  were 
the  only  question,  I  do  not  believe  there  would  have  been  anv  demand 
for  additional  le^slation.  The  objection  entertained  by  tnose  witli 
whom  I  am  associated  is  that  the  railways  undertake  to  develop  this 
country  according  to  their  views  of  the  way  it  should  be  developed. 
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To  out  in  concretely,  the  railways — ^unconsciously,  not  maliciously, 
at  all — ^have  decreed  that  Iowa  shall  remain  an  agricultural  State, 
and  their  rates  are  so  adjusted  that  it  will  so  remain.  That  is  the 
complaint  that  I,  on  behalf  of  my  State  and  of  those  at  least  who 
believe  with  me,  make  of  the  i)resent  law. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  a  railroad  reaching  a  ^reat  many 
localities  in  a  given  territory,  competing  with  other  localities  on  other 
lines,  could  find  it  to  its  interest  to  oppress — or  not  to  help,  if  you 

S lease — every  locality  on  its  line,  by  the  best  facilities  that  can  be 
evised  aad  by  the  lowest  rates? 

Mr.  CuMMiKS.  As  I  say,  I  CTant  the  utmost  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  railway  managers.  They  do  what  they  believe  to  be  best  for 
our  State,  if  it  happens  to  be  best  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  separate  the  interests  of  the  railroads 
from  the  interests  of  the  particular  locality  on  that  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No,  sir;  they  are  inseparably  bound  together.  But 
the  railways  can  determine  what  is  best  for  themselves,  and  I  do  not 
want  them  always  to  determine  what  is  best  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  that  the  railroads  have  decreed 
that  Iowa  shall  not  become  a  manufacturing  State? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  reach  that  conclusion  simply  because  all  our  man- 
ufacturers when  they  attempt  to  reach  beyond  our  own  State  meet 
rates  that  so  discriminate  against  them  that  they  can  not  compete 
with  manufacturers  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  place,  does  not  your  agricultural  prod- 
ucts get  a  low  rate  to  the  Gulf  ports  and  Atlantic  ports  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Of  course;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  manufactur- 
ing. 

The  Chairman.  But  first  I  want  to  get  at  that. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  not  say  that  we  have  been  the  beneficiary,  but 
whoever  owns  or  buys  the  grain  has  recently  been  the  beneficiary  of  a 
ven^  low  rate  on  grain  to  the  Gulf  ports. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  the  Atlantic  ports? 

Mr.  Cummins.  And  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  following,  of  course,  the 
reduction  of  rates  to  the  Gulf  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  that  been  beneficial  to  the  producers  and 
ikrmers  of  Iowa? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  it  has;  but  not  at  all  to  the  extent  that  has 
been  claimed  for  it  by  some  people. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  manufacturers  of  your  State  have  the 
same  advantages  of  rates  that  the  manufacturers  have  in  other  States? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question  as  breadly 
as  you  put  it.  I  say  that  the  manufacturers  of  our  State  have  not  the 
same  chance  to  reach  their  markets  as  have  the  manufacturers  in 
surrounding  States. 

The  Chairman.  Missouri,  if  you  please? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Missouri.  I  know 
about  Illinois,  and  I  know  about  the  States  east  of  Illinois,  but  what 
is  true  of  Missouri  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  railroads  have  agreed  among 
themselves  or  desire  to  favor  Illinois  or  any  other  State  more  than 
they  do  yours;  and,  if  so,  for  what  reason? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  not  charged  that    I  think  the  railroad  fel- 
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ows  are  the  best  fellows  in  the  world.  They  have  not  conspired 
ugainst  anybody.  But  their  view  of  the  development  of  the  country 
has  l»rought  about  this  result  What  I  protest  against  is  accepting 
their  view  instead  of  yours — the  Government's  view. 

The  Chairman.  Illustrate  that,  if  you  please,  by  some  rates. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Take  the  case  I  put  From  Fort  Dodffe,  the  home 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa — there  is  at  Fort  Dodge  a  manu- 
factory of  boots  and  shoes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Mr.  Tuttle  testified  that  they  sent  boots  and 
shoes  from  Lewiston,  Me.,  to  San  Francisco  for  the  same  price  as  from 
J^wiston  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Certainly. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  would  involve  a  very  considerable  read- 
justment of  the  boot  and  shoe  business. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  not  the  Fort  Dodffe  manufacturer  send 
his  ^oods  to  San  Francisco  and  beat  the  Massachusetts  shoemaker? 

A&.  Cummins.  I  will  first  take  up  the  Chicago  competitor,  and 
then  Boston.  Suppose  he  wants  to  sell  his  goo(&  in  Minnesota,  or 
Wisconsin,  if  you  please,  at  the  same  distances  from  Chicago;  of 
course  it  costs  the  Fort  Dod^  manufacturer  a  little  more  to  get  the 
raw  material  than  it  does  the  Chicago  manufacturer,  and  he  is  at 
a  little  disadvantage  there,  but  otherwise,  if  he  is  200  miles  away 
from  his  customer  and  the  Chicago  man  is  200  miles  away  from  his 
customer,  each  ought  to  be  able  to  send  his  goods  to  his  customers 
as  cheaply  as  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  war  between  localitiea 

Mr.  Cummins.  Always. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  under  the  law  and  the  practice,  that 
Chici^go  is  getting  an  undue  advantage  over  Dubuque  and  Cedar 
Bapids? 

Mr.  Cummins.  In  that  particular  instance,  yes;  Chicago  has  the 
advantage.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  proposition.  It  is  a  struggle 
between  communities.  I  believe  that  every  community  should  have 
its  natural  advantages  in  trade,  and  if  those  natural  advantages  are 
ever  taken  from  that  community  it  ought  to  be  for  the  public  good 
alone.  Who  shall  determine  what  public  good  requires!  I  would 
rather  have  a  commission  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  to  determine  that  question  than  to  leave  it  to  the  rail- 
ways.    That  is  the  whole  question. 

Senator  Dolliver.  One  of  our  friends  from  Omaha  had  that  same 
opinion  until  our  Iowa  commissioner  led  the  Commission  into  a 
judgment  that  was  against  the  interests  of  Omaha,  then  he  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  Commission  altogether. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Undoubtedly.  You  can  not  determine  so  great  a 
question  by  the  experience  of  any  particular  complainant 

The  Chairman.  How  can  the  Commission  adjust  this  particular 
condition  to  which  you  refer? 

Ifr.  Cummins.  It  can  adjust  it  by  changing  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  if  Chicago  has  a  certain  rate  you 
want  to  feel  that  your  country  should  have  me  same  rate? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  put  that  on  a  mileage  basis? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  determine  that  question? 
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Mr.  Cummins.  I  would  determine  it  just  exactly  as  the  railraads 
have.    I  would  not  reach  the  same  conclusion  always. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  methods  of  fixing  rates  do  not  suit 
you? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No,  sir;  but  they  proceed  upon  the  ri^ht  view. 
They  are  wanting  to  build  up  the  country,  they  say,  and  its  traffic 
here  and  there,  according  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  In- 
stead of  taking  their  judmient  I  would  rather  have  yours  or  the 
judgment  of  some  imparti^  man  as  between  the  various  localities.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Impartial  as  between  communities?  Each  rail- 
road must  serve  the  communities  along  its  line.  The  railroads  of 
Iowa  want  to  serve  Iowa  localities  as  a^inst  localities  in  Missouri, 
if  you  please;  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  it;  and  there  is  no  hostility 
that  I  can  conceive  possible  against  Iowa  interests. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  never  suggested  that  there  was  any  inten- 
tional or  conscious  malice  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  against  my 
State.  But  they  may  make  a  great  mistake  when  they  come  to  levy 
tike  duty  which  our  manufacturers  shall  pay.  as  compared  with  the 
duty  wnich  the  Chicago  or  the  Boston  manufacturers  must  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  basis  than  a  nuleage 
basis  that  will  carry  out  your  views? 

Mr.  Cummins,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  basis  of  the  cost  of  service  as  modified  by  the 
good  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  position  you  took  in  the  Packing- 
House  Cases? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  come  to  that  after  a  while.  If  thei:e  are 
existing  injustices  and  abuses,  why  do  not  your  people  complain  to 
the  Commission  and  get  relief? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  it  is  because  our  people 
believe  that  the  Commission  is  powerless  to  render  them  the  relief 
that  they  think  that  they  ought  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  Good  lawyers  will  not  advise  them  in  that  way, 
nor  would  the  Attorney-General,  or  the  district  attorneys  of  the 
United  States.  As  I  understand  it,  if  complaint  is  properly  made, 
these  officers  will  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  what  you  say  is  true  in  its  fullest  extent,  it  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  law  has  no  need  of  amendment 

The  Chairman.  Ifot  at  all,  as  you  will  see  before  we  get  through. 
We  shall  amend  it,  and  in  many  particulars  it  will  meet  your  approba- 
tion.   You  trust  the  committee  a  little. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  trust  it  implicitly ;  I  must 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understood  you  to  say,  as  to  rebates  and  dis- 
criminations, that  you  thought  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  was  as 
nearly  perfect  as  we  could  make  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know  that  any  further  amendments  could 
make  it  more  stringent  than  it  is  now. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  refer  to  section  3  of  the  EUdns  law,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  quite  so  optimistic  as  some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before  you.  I  do  not  think  rebates 
and  discriminations  ever  will  disappear  wholly,  and  I  say  frankly 
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that  I  do  not  belieye  they  ever  will  disappear  so  lon^  as  there  is  the 
element  of  competition.  In  business  you  may  find  some  way  of 
awarding  favors,  but  I  do  not  know  ot  any  way  in  which  you  can 
make  the  law  more  perfect  on  that  point  than  it  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  jTou  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge  or  by 
hearsay,  of  any  existing  discriminations  and  rebates! 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  has  been  telling  us  of  discriminations  be- 
tween localities. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  secret  rebates. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  I  understand,  the  Oovemor  says  that  the 
law  is  ample  as  to  secret  rebates  and  discriminations,  but  not  ample 
as  to  open  and  public  discriminations. 

Mr.  Cummins.  You  have  stated  my  view  accurately.  The  secret 
rebate  is  already  covered  as  fully  as  I  think  the  law  can  cover  it 
The  open  discrimination,  which  is  observable  in  th^  published  and 
acknowledged  rates  which  ar^  open  to  all  who  live  in  the  community 
to  which  they  apply,  is  not  sufficiently  met  by  the  existing  law,  for 
the  existing  law  only  provides  for  the  condemnation  of  the  existing 
rate,  and  does  not  provide  for  the  substitution  of  a  fair  and  reason- 
able one. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  any  power  given  to  the 
Commission  to  fix  a  rate  would  tend  in  the  least  to  correct  discrimi- 
nations, rebates,  and  abuses  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  secret  rebates  and  discriminations. 

The  Chairman.  Or  any  other? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do.  Otherwise  I  should  not  be  here  urging  the 
committee  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  The  power  of  the  Commission  to  change  a  rate  on 
complaint  means  in  fact  the  power  to  reduce  a  rate,  because  the  Com- 
mission would  not  be  likely,  on  complaint  of  a  rate  being  too  high, 
to  increase  it 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  it  is  quite  true  that  when  you  give  the  Com- 
mission the  power  to  fix  a  rate  instead  of  the  one  condemned  you 
give  it  the  power  eithej  to  raise  or  lower  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  power  will  always 
be  exercised  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  rate? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  complains  that  a  rate  is  too  high,  would 
the  Commission  make  it  higher? 

Mr.  Cummins.  He  could  not  complain  that  the  rate  for  the  other 
fellow  was  too  low. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  an  excessive  rate. 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  he  complains  merely  of  an  excessive  rate,  then 
the  power  would  be  for  a  reduction  of  the  rate. 

Tne  Chairman.  The  exercise  of  that  power  would  tend  to  the 
reduction  of  rates,  and  would  not  the  reduction  of  rates  necessitate 
generally  and  throuffh  a  long  period  the  reduction  of  expenses  and 
cost  of  operation  ?  And  what  effect  would  that  have  upon  wages  and 
securities,  stocks,  and  bonds?    Answer  the  whole  proposition. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Your  question  has  several  phases.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  power  that  is  sought  to  be  given  to  the  Commission  would 
i^esult  in  a  general  reduction  of  rates.  I  do  believe  it  would  result 
in  a  more  equitable  apportionment  of  rates.    I  do  not  believe  that  it 
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would  result  in  increasing  the  expenses  of  operation.  I  am  confident 
that  it  would  not  result  in  the  reduction  of  tlie  wages  of  employees. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  would  not  i-esult  in  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  rates.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  correlation  between  one 
rate  or  a  number  of  rates  and  many  other  rates.  If  you  reduced  one, 
would  it  not  necessarily  follow  that  you  would  have  to  reduce  a  great 
many  othere? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No,  sir.  I  say  it  would  not  necessarily  follow.  It 
might  follow  in  a  particular  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  rate  between  Dubuque  and  Chicago 
should  be  reduced  on  one  railroad.  Would  that  not  affect  the  rate 
on  every  other  road,  and,  by  correlation,  all  the  rates  in  that  section? 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  depends  on  the  commodity  on  which  it  is  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  Say  upon  grain  or  live  stock. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  On  iron  ore  or  nails? 

Mr.  Cummins.  We  ship  neither  from  Iowa  to  Chica/^. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  reduce  the  rate  between  Chicago  and  At- 
lantic ports  or  Gulf  ports,  would  not  that  necessarily  reduce  all  the 
rates  to  those  ports  from  your  section  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  the  "railway  companies  insist  upon  preserving 
the  present  equilibrium  what  you  say  would  be  true,  but  it  is  the 
present  equilibrium  against  which  we  complain. 

The  Chairman.  Who  maintains  that? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  railway  companies. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  equilibrium?  Do  you 
mean  differentials? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  mean  the  equilibrium  of  rates;  for  instance,  from 
the  West  to  New  York,  to  Philadelphia,  to  Boston,  to  Baltimore,  to 
New  Orleans,  or  to  Galveston.  If  the  railway  companies  insist  upon 
maintaining  the  exact  relation  which  now  exists  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  r^uce  one  rate,  then  they  must  reduce  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  reason,  if  you  agree  with  me :  That  the 
railroad  giving  the  lowest  rate  between  two  points  will  get  all  the 
business,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No;  if  there  were  two  railroads  between  two 
points 

The  Chairman.  Or  ten  railroads. 

Mr.  Cummins.  And  if  one  railroad  would  do  the  business  for  half 
of  what  the  others  were  willing  to  do  it  for,  it  undoubtedly  would 
be  taxed  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Commission  should  reduce  the  rate  on  one 
road  would  it  not  necessarily  affect  the  rates  of  other  roads? 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  the  rate  on  com  or  wheat  from  Iowa  to  New 
York  were  a  certain  sum  per  100  poimds,  and  the  rate  from  Iowa  to 
New  Orleans  were  a  certain  sum  per  100  poimds,  then  a  reduction 
of  the  New  York  rate  would  not  necessarily  affect  the  New  Orleans 
rate  unless  the  railways  desired  to  preserve  the  relation  which  now 
exists  between  those  two  pointy. 

The  Chairman.  Woula  not  the  railroad  have  to  go  out  of  business 
if,  in  competition  with  the  others,  it  could  not  meet  the  rate  between 
two  points? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  in  the  general  way  you  put  it.  The  railroad 
which  does  business  for  the  least  money  between  two  points  will  get 
the  business. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Cummins.  But  you  include  many  other  thin^  also. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  say  the  reduction  of  that  one  rate  may 
affect  500  rates,  and  the  Commission  would  have  to  so  find. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  in  mind  the  exact  point  that  will  illustrate 
what  you  are  sugj^esting,  and  I  think  it  was  brought  out  thoroughly 
by  Mr.  Hiland  the  other  day.  I  happened  to  be  interested  in  the 
investigation.  It  was  with  respect  to  a  differential  in  rates  on  lumber 
from  Eau  Claire  points  and  Mississippi  River  Doints.    We  investi- 

Sted  it,  had  a  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commission,  and  the 
»mmission  held  the  differential  unwarranted  and  abolished  it,  and 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  promptly, 
in  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Commission,  changed  its  rate. 
The  other  railway  cc»npanies,  not  recognizing  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission at  all,  changed  their  rates,  but  preserved  the  exact  relations 
which  had  b^n  existing  before,  and  in  that  way  destroyed  all  the 
relief  which  we  hoped  to  get  through  the  action  of  the  CJommission. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  they  not  have  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No,  sir;  they  did  not,  because  the  Commission  held 
that  they  could  do  business  fairly  upon  the  basis  laid  down  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask,  did  not  the  other  railroads,  in  order  to  do 
business,  have  to  meet  that  rate  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No,  sir;  the  Commission  held  that  they  could  do 
business  fairly  without  that  differential. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  they  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Simply  because  it  equalized  the  business,  and  they 
had  the  same  chance  to  get  it  as  had  the  other  company. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  Commission  abolished  the  differential  to 
make  the  arrangement  between  the  other  companies  equal. 

^The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  maintaining  the  present  differ- 
entials, that  obtain  by  the  consent  of  the  public  and  the  railroads,  to 
the  various  ports  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  not  wholly  at  rest  on  that  proposition,  Sen- 
ator. I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  revolution  or  fundamental 
change  in  the  business  of  the  United  States.  I  might  be  willing  to 
subordinate  my  own  view  of  what  good  government  requires  in  order 
to  preserve  the  status  quo.  I,  for  one,  as  a  general  policy,  do  not 
think  that  either  the  Government  or  the  railways  ought  to  interfere 
and  take  away  from  New  York  the  advantages  that  justly  belong 
to  it  and  confer  them  upon  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  or  New 
Orleans  or  Galveston.  I  think  that  each  locality  is  entitled  to  its 
own  chance  unless  the  demand  arising  out  of  pubuc  necessity  is  very 
imperative. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  giving  the  power  to  a  com- 
mission to  fix  a  rate  and  make  a  substitute  rate  carries  with  it  the 
power  to  the  commission  to  say  one  community  shall  do  business  as 
against  another  community? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  that  one  locality  on  a  given  line  shall  do  busi- 
ness, and  another  farther  away  shall  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  put  it  a  little  differently.  I  think  that  the  Com- 
mission should  have  the  power  to  saj  that  one  community  which  is 
naturally  better  situated  to  do  a  certam  business  can  do  it  ii  it  desires. 
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The  Chairman.  Take  the  milk  case,  in  New  York.  You  are 
familiar  with  that  are  yout 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  know  it  in  a  general  wa^. 

The  Chairman.  The  ruling  of  the  Commission  was  that  the  near-by 
nroduoers  should  have  a  better  rate  than  the  producer  200  miles  away. 
This  was  an  exercise  of  a  power  that  might  drive  a  lot  of  milk  pro- 
ducers out  of  business  or  lessen  their  profits,  and  the  people  of  New 
York  did  not  get  milk  cheaper. 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  Commission  decided  that  everybody  on  a 
line  of  railroad  200  miles  long,  I  think,  should  have  the  same  rate 
into  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  railroads  decided  that. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  The  Commission  made  that  order. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  block  rate,  or  group  rate,  as  I  understand. 
1  understand  they  had  a  OTOup  rate  for  ^0  miles  the  same  as  for  25 
miles  from  New  York,  and  the  Commission  reversed  that.  I  mav  be 
wrong,  but  that  is  my  understanding.  I  bring  that  forward  to  illus- 
trate that  when  you  ^ve  this  power  to  substitute  a  rate  you  leave  in 
the  hands  of  a  commission  the  power  to  determine  absolutely  (sub- 
ject, of  course,  I  suppose,  to  review) ,  to  decide  in  a  large  measure  who 
Fhall  do  business  ana  who  shall  not. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  would  rather  the  Commission  should  decide  it 
than  the  railroad.    Somebody  has  to  decide  it 

The  Chairman.  The  railwavs  certainly  have  an  interest  in  de- 
veloping all  the  business  possible  along  their  lines,  while  the  Com- 
mission has  none. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  persons  who  furnish  milk  to  New  York  have  an 
interest  in  seeing  the  rates  properly  adjusted. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  railroads  make  a  very  low  rate  so  as  to 
enable  the  far-off  shipper  to  put  his  milk  profitaWy  into  the  market. 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  you  should  name  a  particular  instance  ^sug- 
gesting what  the  railroads  did  and  what  the  Commission  did,  I 
might  agree  with  the  railroads  rather  than  the  Commission.  I  am 
discussing  the  matter  upon  general  principles. 

The  Chairman.  I  brought  up  the  milk  case  to  illustrate  that. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  the  effecft,  however, 
that  you  suggest  Charging  a  higher  rate  for  200  miles  than  for  10 
or  12  miles  might  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of  milk.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  But  if  they  charge  the  same  rate  up  to  200  miles? 

Mr.  CiiMMiNS.  It  would  not  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price 
to  the  seller  farther  away. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  the  point  that  the  rates  were  hiffh  60 
miles  away  from  Dubuque,  and  thought  that  was  unjust  If  Dubuque 
wanted  to  ship  any  manufactured  article  500  or  1,000  miles,  would  it 
not  get  the  same  benefit  that  other  shippers  get  from  other  points  in 
Iowa  by  a  low  rate  to  a  long-distance  competitive  point? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No.  They  might  get  the  same  rate  as  any  other 
town  in  the  immediate  vicimty  of  Dubuque.  But  if  it  were  to  make  a 
shipment  to  Dakota,  and  there  come  in  competition  with  a  Chicago 
producer,manufacturer, or  wholesale  man, Dubuque  would  have  to  pay 
a  much  higher  rate  proportionately  than  Chicago  would  have  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you,  on  a  given  line  in  Iowa,  oblige  the 
railroads  to  charge  the  same  rate  to  a  noncompetitive  local  point  that 
they  do  to  through  competitive  points! 
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Mr.  CuMMiNB.  It  is  very  difficult  to  apply  your  hypothesis  to  Iowa 
and  express  any  opinion  upon  it,  because  we  have  there  a  distance 
tariff.  So  far  as  Iowa  is  concerned  I  believe  a  distance  tariff  is  the 
best  possible  solution. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  am  speaking  of  interstate  traffic,  not  traffic 
within  the  State. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Will  you  state  your  question  again!  I  did  not 
catch  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  long  and  short  haul  section  (sea  4  of  the  Cul- 
lom  Act),  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  permits  a  lower  rate 
to  through  competitive  points  than  to  intermediate  points.  Is  it  your 
contention  that  the  near-by  intermediate  points  should  have  the  same 
advantages  in  the  matter  of  rates  as  the  through  competitive  points? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Upon  your  hvpothesis,  no.  Assuming  tnat  it  is 
wise  to  build  up  a  country  by  arbitrary  rules,  then  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  intermediate  pomts  should  not  pay  more  than  the  terminal 
competitive  points.  It  may  be  best  for  the  country  that  it  should  be 
done.  But  I  would  have  to  know  the  particular  instance  in  order  to 
emress  an  opinion  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  favor  the  lon^  and  short  haul  clause,  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  as  interpretea  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States! 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  me  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Cullom.  Governor,  that  inquiry  involves  the  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  railroads  can  haul  any  dis- 
tance and  charge  more  for  a  short  distance  than  for  a  long,  however 
great  the  difference  of  distance  maj  be. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  familiar  with  that  decision,  and  my  answer  is 
upon  this  assumption:  We  are  proceeding  here  upon  the  theory  that 
the  transportation  business  of  the  United  States  requires  us  to  ignore 
distance  and  to  discard  cost  of  service  very  largely.  If  that  I^  the 
basis  for  rate  making,  then  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause,  as  ori^nally  understood,  should  be  adhered  to  than 
there  is  for  giving  Chicago  a  preference  to  a  200-mile  point  over 
Dubuque,  which  reaches  the  same  point  by  a  route  of  50  miles.  There 
serans  to  be  an  arbitrary  arrangement  or  adjustment  of  rates  to  meet 
the  demands  of  localities,  emergencies,  or  a  certain  line  of  develop- 
ment. I  am  not  fighting  against  that  arbitrary  system,  but  I  am 
fighting  against  allowing  the  railroads  to  articulate  tiie  skeleton. 

Senator  Cullom.  Then  you  would  be  in  favor  of  a  mileage  law 
for  Iowa  without  reference  to  distance,  and  an  interstate-commerce 
law  without  any  long  and  short  haul  provision? 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  you  were  to  ask  my  opinion  upon  that  as  an  origi- 
nal proposition,  and  assuming  that  we  were  to  go  back  to  the  begm- 
nin^,  I  should  say  "  No."  I  oelieve  it  would  be  better  for  this  coun- 
try if  the  railroad  rates  had  been  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  cost  of 
service,  taking  in  all  the  things  which  that  term  implies.  But  we 
seem  to  have  passed  that  point,  and  it  is  hard  to  return  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  your  Iowa  farmers  and  producers  get  their 
surplus  grain  and  live  sto(^  to  the  market  largely  imder  this  low  rate 
unoer  the  long  haul  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No;  they  do  not;  not  in  the  sense  in  which  that  is 
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usecL    I  suppose  you  mean  to  imply  an  excessive  or  unreascmably  low 
cost? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  just  as  the  business  is  conducted  to-day. 

Mr.  Cummins.  No,  sir;  I  think  our  people  go  into  the  eastern 
markets  with  butter  and  eggs  upon  a  rate  to  which  they  are  not  en- 
titled in  any  fair  adjustment. 

The  Chairman.  Your  people  are  not  entitled  to  it? 

Mr.  Cummins.  They  are  not  entitled  to  it  upon  any  fair  adjustment 
of  rates  throughout  the  United  States;  but  that  does  not  add  one 
penny  to  the  price  for  which  our  people  sell  their  butter  or  eggs. 
They  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  that  low  adjustment  of  rates.  I  will 
tell  you  why.  The  people  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  cities  of  the 
East  and  the  territory  about  these  cities  can  not  and  do  notproduce 
enough  butter  and  eggs  to  supply  the  people  of  the  East.  Tne  only 
effect  of  these  low  rates  upon  such  commodities  is  to  lower  the  price 
to  the  consumer,  and  not  to  increase  the  profit  to  the  seller  in  Iowa. 
Suppose  the  rate  were  differently  adjusted  and  that  New  Hamp^ire 
or  Vermont  could  reach  Boston  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than  we 
reach  Boston  with  butter  and  eggs;  she  can  not  supply  the  demand, 
however,  and  our  butter  and  eggs  must  still  go  to  Boston. 

•  The  Chairman.  Could  you  get  these  articles  to  maricet  without  a 
low  rate  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Certainly;  people  must  have  butter  and  eggs. 
.The  Chairman.  If  the  price  of  butter  were  $1  per  pound,  oy  reason 
of  a  high  rate,  I  do  not  think  the  producers  would  sell  much. 

Mr.  Cummins.  They  do  not  make  any  such  price.  The  increase  is 
inappreciable. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  you  come  to  the  heavier  products  you 
could  not  get  them  out  of  Iowa  except  at  a  low  rate.  How  would 
you  move  the  surplus  products  of  Iowa  if  you  did  not  have  low 
rates?  The  freight  rates  would  be  so  high,  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
product,  that  the  consumer  would  not  take  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  answer  that  question :  We  do  move  our  cattle 
and  hogs  and  other  live  stock.    That  is  our  principal  export. 

The  Chairman.  And  grain  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  said  cattle  and  hogs  were  our  principal  exports. 
Normally,  in  comparison,  we  move  very  little  ^am.  What  ao  we 
do  ?  We  move  the  great  bulk  of  these  commodities  to  Chicago,  there 
to  be  manufactured.  I  am  speaking  now  from  memory,  without 
having  consulted  figures  recently ,#  but  we  pay  23  cents,  possibly  2Si 
cents,  on  cattle  and  hogs  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Chicago,  and 
we  run  down  until  we  reach  15  cents  as  we  approach  the  Mississippi 
River.  Do  you  call  that  an  abnormally  low  rate?  I  call  it  very 
reasonable,  and  if  it  shades  off  in  either  direction  it  shades  off  to- 
ward an  excessive  rate. 

The  committee  took  its  usual  recess. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

COHTINUATION  OF  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALBERT  B.  CUMMIHS. 

The  Chairmj^n.  Governor,  I  think  we  left  off  on  the  subject  of 
rates  to  intermediate  i)oints  being  made  as  low  or  as  high  as  to 
through  competitive  points.  Would  you  favor  that,  either  way!  I 
think  you  have  answered  it,  but  I  will  ask  you  again* 
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Mr.  Cummt!n8.  As  an  original  proposition  I  favor  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  of  1887,  as  I  under- 
stood it  What  I  said  immediately  before  adjourning  was  that  if 
we  are  to  abandon  all  these  landmarks  for  fixing  rates  and  make 
rates  simply  to  develop  the  country  according  to  somebody's  view 
of  its  welfare,  then  I  could  see  no  reason  in  Sie  prohibition  in  the 
act  of  1887  as  to  the  long  and  short  haul. 

The  CfiAiRMAN.  In  view  of  conferring  upon  the  Commission  this 
very  enormous,  far-reaching  power — ^that  is,  the  power  that  is  asked 
for,  to  make  rates — ^would  you  favor  the  long  and  short  haul  section 
of  the  act  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court? 

Senator  Foraker.  He  answered  that  question. 

Mr.  Cummins.  You  mean  if  I  could  have  my  own  way  about  it! 

The  Chairman.  On  behalf  of  the  public  You  are  speaking  for 
the  public  now  and  giving  us  your  own  views  as  to  what  is  best  for 
the  country  and  what  is  best  for  us  all. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  believe  that  the  public  good  would  be  subserved  if 
both  the  railways,  with  the  power  they  now  exercise,  and  the  Commis- 
sion, with  the  power  that  is  sought  to  be  given  to  it,  were  absolutely 
prohibited  from  charging  more  for  a  short  haul  than  a  long  haul  over 
the  same  line. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  unless  the  railroads  were  to  make  this 
low  rate  to  competitive  points  for  the  long  haul,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Western  States  to  get  their  products  to 
market? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  could? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  please  explain  to  the  committee  how  that 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  Cummins.  You  will  have  to  give  me  an  instance.  I  suppose 
you  are  speaking  now  of  grain,  live  stock,  and  other  things  oi  that 
kind? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  meat  products,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Cummins.  We  will  take  a  road  from  the  central  part  of  New 
York  as  the  means  of  transportation,  and  cattle  as  the  commodity. 
I  can  not  ima^ne  any  circumstances  that  would  warrant  any  railway 
ccmipany  in  charging  more  for  transporting  those  cattle  to  C^cago 
than  for  transporting  them  to  New  York;  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  railway  in  existence,  even  though  it  be  the  longer  railway,  that 
would  suffer  upon  any  such  commodity  as  that  in  oeing  prohibited 
from  charing  not  more,  at  least,  for  the  short  haul  than  the  long 
haul ;  and  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  interfere  in  any  way  with  mar- 
keting the  western  products. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  low  rates  enable  a  farmer 
to  reach  the  market  and  sell  his  products  in  the  market 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  did  not  have  the  low  rate,  and  was  charged 
the  high  rate  that  you  contend  for,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  would  add 
to  the  cost  of  the  commodity  or  product  to  such  an  extent  ^at  he 
could  not  sell  it 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  not  contending  for  a  high  rate  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  contend  for  lowering  the  rates  to 
these  noncompetitive  intermediate  points? 
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Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  I  believe  that  as  a  general  mle  the  rate  to  the 
intermediate  point  should  not  be  higher  than  the  rate  to  the  terminal 
point. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  could  a  railroad  live  and  make  any  return 
to  its  stockholders  if  it  had  to  lower  the  rate  to  the  intermediate  points 
in  proportion  to  the  low  through  rate?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  had 
to  do  all  of  its  business  on  that  oasis,  or  if  it  had  to  go  out  of  the  long- 
distance haul,  it  would  not  make  anything. 

Mr.  Cummins.  What  harm  would  it  be  to  any  railway  company  to 
refuse,  if  you  please,  to  transport  cattle  to  the  intermediate  points 
between  Iowa  and  Chicago,  if  it  wanted  to  put  in  a  low  rate  for 
cattle? 

The  Chairman.  Or  make  lon^r  distances,  if  you  please? 

Mr;  Cummins.  It  has  no  busmess  to  the  intermediate  points  for 
cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  say  cattle,  and  then  make  all  other  rates 
the  same.    If  that  was  done,  the  railroads  could  not  make  any  money. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Do  you  assume  that  their  long  haul  is  done  at  a 
loss? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  this :  As  I  understand,  business  condi- 
tions oftentimes  compel  railroads  to  haul  the  surplus  products  to 
market  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  true,  I  think,  as  business  conditions  have 
been  developed  by  the  rates  that  have  been  in  force  heretofore. .  I 
do  not  believe  those  business  conditions  would  exist  if  the  rates  were 
properly  adjusted. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  possibly  control  business  conditions  by 
any  act  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  OrataiU? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  can  you,  by  legislation,  make  favorable 
business  conditions? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think,  you  know,  that  the  tariff  law  of  the  United 
States  has  given  us  more  prosperity  and  increased  our  business 
more  than  any  other  one  cause.  There  we  have  interfered  with 
natural  conditions,  and  there  we  have  made  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  parallel  case  at  all,  because, 
incidentally,  in  that  way  we  get  enough  money  to  run  tiiie  Gk>vem- 
ment,  or  help  run  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  incidentally. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  very  glad  we  do;  but  we  are  not  getting 
enough  just  now. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  railroads  do  not  contribute  to  that. 
Now,  Governor  Cummins,  the  railroads  often  haul  your  wheat  and 
grain  for  2  mills  a  ton  a  mile :  and  I  do  not  know  the  rates  on  meat 
products,  but  they  are  very  low.  Business  conditions  oblige  theni 
to  do  it.  Now,  a  railroad  prospers  in  accordance  with  the  volume  of 
its  business.  If  you  can  increase  the  volume  of  freight — that  is, 
the  long-haul  freight,  some  of  which  is  carried  at  cost  and  some 
above  cost — ^to^ther  with  the  volume  of  freight  to  intermediate 
points,  for  which  higher  rates  are  charged,  the  railway  lives  and 
prospers;  and  it  could  not  prosper  otherwise.    Now,  it  does  not  hurt 
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these  intermediate  points  because  the  local  rate  is  not  as  low  as  the 
through  rate. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  might  not  hurt  them,  and  it  might;  it  depends. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not,  as  a  fact 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  depends  on  the  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  be  any  better  oflf  if  you  did  not  allow 
the  low  rates  for  the  long  haul  ?    ' 

Mr.  Cummins.  They  might  not  be  any  better  off,  except  by  getting 
their  freight  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  they?  The  rates  that  the  railroads 
make  to  the  intermediate  points  are  the  same;  they  maintain  them; 
there  is  no  combination. 

Mr.  Cummins.  At  the  present  time  some  of  the  lon^-haul  rates 
are  very  much  lower  than  me  rates  to  the  intermediate  pomts. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  cattle? 

Mr.  Cummins.  So  startlingly  lower  that  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
justified  by  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  who  do  the  business  and  the  mana^rs 
and  tlie  owners  of  the  railroads  think  that,  with  the  others  thmgs 
they  do,  they  c^i^  j?p  ahead  and  make  a  living  by  doing  them. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  I  yield  my  judgment  in  a  particular  instance 
to  the  railway  manager  as  to  what  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
railway.  I  would  raUier  yield  it  to  a  commission  to  determine  what 
is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think^  on  the  whole,  then,  that  we  had 
better  leave  the  question  of  managing  the  railroads  largely  to  the 
owners  of  the  railroads,  except  in  cases  of  oppression,  e2ctortion,  and 
excessive  rates? 

Mr.  Cummins.  And  unjust  discrimination. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  provided  for  that. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes.  I  believe  that  all  the  discretion  i  ad  liberty 
that  is  possible  should  be  left  with  the  managers  of  th^  property. 
I  only  say  that  our  experience  has,  it  seems  to  me,  develope*  i  the  neces- 
sity for  giving  this  particular  power  to  the  Commission,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  longer  leave  that  power 
untrammeled  and  imrestricted  with  the  railways. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  as  it  now  exists,  and  as  we  can  strengthen 
it,  I  think,  protects  the  public  against  an  excessive  rate — an  extoraon- 
ate  rate. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  that  the  law  as  it  now  exists,  if  it  were 
energetically  enforced,  would  do  something  toward  the  relief  that 
we  think  we  are  entitled  to.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  efficient  in 
cases  of  discrimination  as  the  power  given  to  the  Commission  to  fix  a 
rate.  I  agree  that  if  the  Commission  applies  to  a  court  and  secures 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  maintenance  of  a  particular  rate,  that  is 
Government  interference  with  rate  making,  and  it  does  afford  some 
relief,  because  I  assume  that  the  railway  company  will  vield  in  good 
faith  to  that  proceeding;  but  it  is  not  the  direct  and  eMcient  method 
as  I  view  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Governor,  as  a  practical  matter,  do  you  not 
think  that  business  conditions  compel  or  control  the  making  of  rates, 
rather  than  the  owners  or  traffic  managers  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  believe  that  business  conditions  impel  railway 
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managers  to  make  changes  from  time  to  time.  As  to  whether  those 
changes  are  wise  or  not,  I  would  have  to  examine  each  particular 
instance  in  order  to  have  an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  At  least,  the  owners  of  the  railroads  think  they 
are  wise. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  a  railroad  sometimes,  from  the  mere 
necessity  of  things,  without  wishing  to  do  it,  makes  a  rate  below 
cost? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  want  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  agree  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  often  obliged  by  business  conditions,  the 
necessities  of  trade  emergencies,  and  what  not,  in  order  to  get  the 
surplus  to  market  and  to  protect  its  localities  and  patrons  in  getting 
their  products  to  market,  to  haul  them  at  a  loss  or  at  cost  or  a  little 
above! 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  agree  substantially  to  what  you  have  just  stated; 
but  I  see  nothing  in  the  proposed  authority  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  change  the  liberty  of  railway  companies  in 
making  rates  of  the  kinds  you  have  just  suggested. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  Governor,  do  jrou  think  the  Commis- 
sion would  lower  a  rate  to  the  point  that  the  railroads  lower  it? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  railways  can  lower  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  they  are  the  judges;  they  are  the 
owners.  But  do  you  think  a  Government  commission,  cold  and  im- 
partial as  it  must  be  in  the  interests  of  equality  and  justice,  would 
dare  to  say  to  a  railroad^ "  You  shall  haul  below  cx)st?  " 

Mr.  Cui  tMiNS.  No ;  I  think  not.  I  think  the  Commission,  assum- 
ing that  t^  at  particular  subject  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mission, w  *ula  make  a  rate.  We  will  assume  that  the  railway  com- 
pany has  s  xjepted  it.  Circumstances  arise  which  make  it  necessary, 
from  the  railway  point  of  view,  to  lower  that  rat6,  even  to  a  point 
below  cost.  There  is  nothing  in  any  order  which  the  Commission 
has  made  respecting  the  rate  which  will  interfere  with  the  lowering 
of  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  the  mere  revisory  power  which  you  pro- 
pose to  confer  upon  them? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No;  the  Commission  make  a  maximum  rate.  The 
railways  can  go  just  as  much  below  it  as  they  see  fit;  and  their  only 
limitation  is  the  danger  of  running  up  against  a  provision  of  the  law 
which,  under  your  leadership,  was  put  into  it,  very  wisely,  in  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  would  you  prevent  discrimination,  un- 
less this  Commission  had  the  power  to  name  a  minimum  rate  as  well 
between  localities  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  There  would  remain  exactly  the  same  question  to 
be  finally  submitted,  of  course,  to  the  court. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  understand,  railroads  can  by  consent  of  the 
public  do  things  that  a  commission  could  not  do.  When  a  commis- 
sion comes  to  exercise  this  power,  it  must  adopt  some  uniform,  just 
basis  of  fixing  rates,  from  which  it  can  not  depart  to  meet  the  d^ 
mands  and  exigencies  of  business. 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  not  my  idea  of  what  a  commission  should 
be;  but  it  may  be  the  one  that  would  be  finally  created. 
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The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  do  otherwise.  You  said, 
Governor,  and  properly  so.  that  the  rapid  changes  in  business  nowa- 
days demand  the  making  of  new  rates.  Now,  they  do  make  such  rates. 
There  are  rates  callea  "  midnight  rates."  I  will  illustrate  what 
I  mean  by  saying  that  a  railroad  is  offered  a  thousand  cars  of  freight 
to  the  Pacific  coast  or  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  finds  that  inside  of  tlu^e 
hours  it  has  to  decide  whether  it  can  get  return  freight  for  the  cars 
that  so  to  the  coast  for  that  purpose — ^that  is,  "  return  empties,"  as 
we  call  them — freight  for  the  returned  cars.  If  it  can,  it  can  make 
at  that  moment  a  lower  rate  to  take  your  wheat  and  corn  and  meat 
products  to  the  Atlantic  ports  or  the  (rulf  ports  than  if  it  did  not  get 
the  empties  loaded  for  return.  Should  not  that  power  to  act  imme- 
diately reside  somewhere,  and  preferably  in  the  hands  of  the  owners 
and  managers  of  the  property?  Could  you  go  to  a  commission  and 
sav,  "  I  want  to  change  this  rate  right  now  ?  " 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  Uiink  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  railway 
companies. 

The  Chaibman.  But  not  if  the  Commission  has  fixed  the  rate 
already. 

Mr.  Cummins.  You  are  thinking  about  a  specific  minimum  rate? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  fixed  the  rate,  you  could  not  do 
it.    There  is  a  case  where  a  thousand  cars  would  lose  that  business. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  the  railway  company,  under  any  system 
that  I  have  in  view,  would  have  the  right  and  the  power  to  do  that — 
assuming,  always,  that  it  did  not  violate  any  order  of  the  Commission 
which  would  discriminate  against  other  localities. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  but  it  would  be  violating  it  if  the  Commis- 
sion had  fixed  a  certain  rate. 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  not  proposed,  I  think. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  particmar  rate  that  the  Esch-Town- 
send  bill  provides  for,  though. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  a  minimum  rate — ^not 
unless  it  were  necessary  to  prevent  discriminations. 

TTie  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Esch-Townsend  bill? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Fairly  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  favor  it? 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  I  could  not  get  any  better  one  to  vote  for,  if  I 
were  a  member  of  Congress,  I  would  vote  for  it;  but  there  are  a  great 
manv  respects  in  which  I  would  like  to  see  it  changed. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  respects,  and  in  what  way?  How 
many  amendments  would  you  make  to  it? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  I  would  abandon  it 
and  draw  another. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sufficient,  of  course. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  must  pursue  that  one  step  further,  however.  I 
would  simply  amend  the  present  interstate-commerce  law  by  grant- 
ing to  the  Commission  the  power  to  fix  a  rate  in  the  stead  of  one 
that  was  found  to  be  unlawful,  and  I  would  say  that  that  rate,  so 
fixed,  should  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  reasonable  rate;  and  I 
would  drop  the  subject  right  there. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  extent  to  which  you  would  amend  the 
law? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  my  own  view  of  it.  I  would  not  have  any 
additional  courts.    I  do  not  believe  the  judicial  force  of  the  United 
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States  needs  to  be  enlarged.  I  would  have  no  special  court  of  trans- 
portation or  of  commerce,  for  I  think  that  the  existing  judicial  pro- 
cedure is  suiBcient  to  enable  any  court  to  reach  an  unlawful  act  of 
the  Commission.  Of  course,  now,  that  is  an  abstract  notion.  As  I 
say,  I  would  rather  have  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  than  to  leave  the 
situation  as  it  now  is. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  rate  you  refer  to,  being  a  legislative  rate, 
provided  for  by  law,  could  not  be  changed;  could  it? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  amend  the  law  so  as  to  get  at 
that? 

Mr.  Cummins.  To  change  it? 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  change  that  rate,  once  it  was  a 
legislative  rate. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Why,  the  Commission  could  change  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  process  would  you  suggest?  That  it  be 
done  on  petition  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Anybody's  petition. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroads,  of  course,  are  most  interested. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  by  the  time  they  would  petition  the  Com- 
mission and  get  a  hearing,  I  say,  the  opportunity  to  do  the  business 
would  have  passed. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  opportunity  to  do  the  business  always  comes 
with  a  reduction  of  the  rate,  which  the  railway  is  always  at  liberty 
to  make. 

The  Chairman.  Not  a  legislative  rate,  fixed  under  the  power  of 
the  legislature? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  rate  that  I  have  suggested  as  being  fixed  by 
the  Commission  would  be  no  more  a  legislative  rate  than  the  one 
"which  is  now  proposed  in  the  Esch-Townsend  bilL  Its  quality  would 
be  exactly  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  Iowa  getting  relief.  Do  you  not 
think  that  if  Iowa  is  injured  by  the  railroads — any  injustices  or  pref- 
erences or  hiffh  rates — the  people  of  that  State  can  get  relief  under 
existing  law? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  they  feel  that  the  existing  law  does  not 
aiford  them  a  remedy  for  the  particular  evil  which  they  imagine 
exists. 

The  Chairman.  **They  imagine? '' 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes,  sir;  they  may  not  be  right  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  pass  finally  upon  these  controverted  questions;  I  am  simply 
asking  tor  a  tribunal  that  will. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  apply  the  law  governing  rates  in  Iowa, 
and  the  principle  of  that  law,  to  interstate  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  would  apply  the  Iowa  law  to  interstate  traffic, 
but  I  would  not  apply  the  Iowa  distance  tariflf  to  interstate  traffic 
The  law  does  not  require  the  Iowa  commissioners  to  make  a  distance 
tariff.  It  simply  authorizes  them  to  make  and  publish  for  each  rail- 
way a  schedule  of  tariffs.  The  only  respect  in  which  I  think  the 
interstate-commerce  law  should  not  be  modeled  upon  the  Iowa  law 
is  that  our  commission  initiates  rates — makes  a  general  schedule  of 
rates.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  wise  in  the  case  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 
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The  Chairman.  If  it  is  the  correct  principle,  why  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Simply  because  it  is  a  policy  oi  the  Government 
to  allow  the  individual  or  the  interest  all  tne  liberty  that  it  can  allow 
it  without  public  injury;  and  our  experience  has  shown  that  up  to 
this  time  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  tne  commission  the  power  to  fix 
a  rate  in  the  case  of  a  complaint  and  a  hearing. 

The  Chaihman.  How  long  has  the  present  law  of  Iowa  on  the 
subject  of  rates  been  in  force! 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Iowa  railroad  conmiission  was  given  the 
authority  to  make  a  public  schedule  of  rates  for  each  railway  in 
1888. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  the  rates  been  changed  since  they  made 
that  law? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Have  there  been  any  changes? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  there  have  been  a  few. 

The  Chaibman.  Many? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  many;  very  few.  When  I  say  "changes,"  I 
include,  of  course,  classification  as  well  as  the  distance  rate. 

The  Chaibman.  On  what  particular  basis  would  you  make  rates  for 
interstate  commerce,  or  have  the  Commission  make  them?  What 
would  be  the  principle  governing  the  fixing  of  rates  that  would  be 
just  and  remove  the  objections  you  have  to  the  present  methods 
adopted  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will,  if  possible,  repeat  the  answer  I  have  already 
made.  I  believe  that  the  true,  just  principle  for  the  fixing  of  rates  is 
the  cost  of  the  service.  I  believe  that  there  are  some  circumstances  so 
imperious  that  they  may  demand  a  departure  from  that  rule,  and 
under  those  conditions  the  public  good,  while  rather  vagup,  would  be 
the  only  criterion. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  not  that  destroy  the  long  haul? 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  might. 

The  Chaibman.  And  would  not  that  be  disastrous  to  your  farmers 
and  producers? 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  might.  There  are  circumstances  that  I  can 
imagine  that  ought  to  destroy  the  operation  of  the  long  and  short  haul 
idea. 

The  Chaibman.  You  speak  of  maximum  rates  being  fixed  by  the 
Commission.  Would  that  mean  a  rate  which  would  pav  the  cost  of 
service  with  a  reasonable  profit  in  all  cases ;  and  then,  it  the  railroad 
wanted  to  carry  it  for  less  than  cost,  it  could  do  so  without  any  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  that  in  fixing  any  particular  rate  the  Com- 
mission would  probably  have  very  little  concern  with  its  effect  upon 
the  aggregate  revenue.  You  are  putting  before  me  a  case  in  which 
the  Commission  takes  the  whole  subject  and  makes  rates  for  the 
whole  country  for  all  the  railroads.  That  is  not  to  be  the  situation, 
as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  said  your  feeders  were  discriminated  against 
now.  Is  it  such  a  case  of  discrimination  as  comes  under  the  present 
law  and  could  be  stopped  by  injunction;  and,  if  so,  why  do  they  not 
apply  for  it  at  once  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  it  is  a  case  of  discrimination  i^hich  is  de- 
nounced by  the  present  law. 
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The  Chaibman.  Then  it  is  reached  by  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  that  if  any  feeder  nad  sufficient  persistence 
he  could  probably  get  the  Commission  to  obtain  an  injunction 
against  the  continuance  of  that  particular  and  identical  practice:  but 
there  would  be  nothing  substituted  for  it  excepting  the  rates  that  the 
railway  companies  mi^ht  see  fit  to  substitute  for  it;  and  all  those 
things  together,  I  think,  rather  discourage  a  man  and  influence  him 
against  instituting  any  action. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  soon  as  the  injunction  was  granted  the  dis- 
crimination would  have  to  cease,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  particular  discrimination  would  have  to  cease, 
but  another  discrimination  might  be  substituted  in  its  stead. 

The^  Chairman.  Then  you  could  take  that  up,  could  you  not,  and 
reach  it  by  injunction? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  know ;  but  they  are  so  busy  feeding  their  cattle 
that  they  do  not  like  to  go  into  lawsuits. 

The  Chairman.  The  Commission  can  do  that,  and  at. its  expense, 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  shipper? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Governor,  in  the  packing-house  case  in  Iowa, 
brought  by  the  Chicago  Board  or  Trade,  you  took  a  position,  I  be- 
lieve, similar  to  the  one  you  take  here? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  should  be  very  happy  if  the  two  are  found  to  be 
consistent.    I  have  not  measured  the  one  by  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  the  cost  of  service  should  govern  the 
rate^  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case,  as  I  understand  it,  the  railroads  were 
charged  with  violating  the  interstate-commerce  law  by  giving  the 
packing  houses  in  Iowa  a  lower  rate  on  packing-house  products  than 
were  ^ven  the  Chicago  packers  on  live  hogs.  Was  tnat  the  case? 
Was  that  the  contention? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  can  not  recall  the  way  in  which  the  issue  was 
framed,  but  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to  get  a  lower  rate  on  hogs  than  the  rate 
on  the  packing-house  product,  and  upon  our  part — that  is,  upon  the 
part  of  the  Iowa  packers — ^to  get  a  lower  rate  on  the  packing-house 
product  than  the  hve  hogs.  At  least,  those  were  the  questions  which 
were  argued  before  and  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  the  position  that  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion was  not  the  sole  criterion,  out  that  the  benefits  to  the  artide 
transported  must  be  considered  as  well? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  took  the  position  that  the  cost  of  service  was  the 
general  criterion  for  rates,  but  that  it  might  be  influenced  by  the 
public  good — the  public  good  in  that  particular  instance  being  the 
great  shrinkage  which  occurs  in  a  long  shipment  of  fat  hogs  as  com- 
pared with  a  short  shipment  of  fat  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  claim  in  that  case  that  unless  the 
packing  houses  did  receive  a  better  rate  on  products  than  Chicago 
received  on  live  hogs  the  packing  houses  of  Iowa  would  have  to  go 
out  of  business? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  might,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  an  advocate,  have 
put  it  just  that  way.  What  I  said  and  meant,  however,  was  that  if 
the  packing  houses  of  Iowa  did  not  receive  a  lower  rate  on  the  padc- 
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ing-house  products  than  Chicago  had  upon  the  live  hog  the  Iowa 
packing  houses  could  not  prosper. 

Senator  Newlanda.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  the  Governor  to 
state,  right  here,  what  he  includes  in  tne  term  "  cost  of  service." 

The  CHAiRAtAN.  I  was  coming  to  that;  but  you  can  state  it  right 
here,  ifyou  will,  Governor. 

Mr.  (JuMMiNS.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate 
all  the  items  that  enter  into  cost  of  service.  They  include  the  charac- 
ter of  the  equipment  necessary  to  do  the  work,  the  speed  of  the  trains 
in  hauling  the  product,  the  return  business  created  oy  the  particular 
traffic,  and  the  risk  involved  in  doing  the  work. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  include  in  that  term  any  return  upon 
the  capital  invested  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Oh,  no.  I  do  not  regard  the  capital  invested  as  a 
factor  entering  into  tlie  cost  of  the  service. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  mean  by  that  term,  then,  the  cost  of  op- 
eration? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  cost? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  entirely  the  cost  of  operation. 

Senator  Ne\\^-ands.  Woula  you  include  in  that  term  fixed  charges, 
such  as  taxes,  interest  on  debt,  etc.  ? 

Air.  Cummins.  No;  because  there  is  no  discrimination  as  between 
different  kinds  of  traffic  in  the  taxes  paid  by  a  railway  company. 
When  I  am  speaking  of  the  cost  of  service,  I  am,  of  course,  attempt- 
ing to  define  a  rule  that  will  divide  what  the  company  should  receive 
as  a  whole  amongst  the  various  kinds  of  traffic  that  it  carries  on. 
The  amount  which  the  railway  should  receive  as  a  whole  is  not  de- 
termined by  any  such  consideration. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  the  amount  which  the  railroad  company 
should  receive  as  a  whole  would  include  the  amount  necessary  to 
cover  taxes,  fixed  charges,  and  a  return  upon  the  stock,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Unquestionably — that  is,  I  do  not  agree  that  it 
should  always  include  a  return  on  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Governor,  coming  back  to  that  case  in  which 
you  appeared,  do  you  remember  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission found  as  a  fact? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  what  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  decided. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  found  as  a  fact  and  decided.    What! 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  decided  that  the  rate  should  be  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  On  what? 

Mr.  Cummins.  On  live  hogs  and  packing-house  products — on  the 
crude  products. 

The  Chairman.  And  any  departure  from  this  was  a  violation  of 
the  interstate-commerce  law  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  would  be  a  violation ;  yes,  sir.  I  did  not  agree 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  mark  you. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  prediction  that  the  packing  houses  of 
Iowa  would  be  forced  out  of  business  if  the  roads  were  compelled  to 
transport  live  hogs  and  packing-house  products  at  rates  proportion- 
ate to  the  actual  cost  of  transporting  each  been  verified  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  never  made  the  prediction,  I  think,  in  just  that 
way.    It  has  been  substantially  verified. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  packing  houses  are  there  still  in  exist- 
ence in  Iowa? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  not  sure.  We  have  a  packing  house  at  Sioux 
City.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  an  Iowa  packing  house,  although  it  is 
in  our  State,  because  it  is  supplied  in  the  mam  with  materiid  from 
the  West,  and  takes  a  rate  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  Chaibman.  I  should  have  said  other  than  at  Missouri  River 
points. 

Mr.  Cummins.  We  have  a  packing  house  in  Des  Moines,  or  have 
had  for  a  few  years  now.  The  decision  to  which  I  referred-absolutely 
drove  away  two  of  the  packing  houses  that  we  then  had.  We  have  a 
small  packing  house  at  Marsnalltown^  which,  if  I  understand  the 
situation  aright,  exists  only  because  it  has  a  market  for  its  own 
product  established  abroad.  We  have  a  packing  house  at  Cedar 
Kapids,  which  does  a  very  considerable  business,  and  one  at  Ottumwa. 

The  Chairman.  Those  that  are  still  in  existence  are  impaired  or 
hampered,  are  they  not,  to  some  extent,  by  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  you  contended  against  so  vigorously  in  tnat  case? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ever 
a<|opted  any  other  criterion  than  that  of  cost  of  transportation,  which 
you  seem  to  favor  now  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  want  to  be  technical,  nor  do  I  want  to  be 
misunderstood.  I  have  never  used  the  phrase  "  cost  of  transporta- 
tion," but  "  cost  of  service." 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  did  use  that  expression,  "cost  of 
service;"  yes. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Which  I  think  very  different  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ever  adopted  that 
rule  or  not,  or  whether,  having  adopted  it,  it  has  ever  departed 
from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  town  of  Glencoe,  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  know  where  it  is. 
^  The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, following  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  case  in  which  you 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  packing  houses,  would  approve  a  rate  to 
Chicago  from  Glencoe,  Iowa,  as  follows:  A  carload  of  hay,  $33.25; 
cattle,  $51.70;  hogs,  $28.75;  wheat,  $87.50;  com,  $80? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  should  hope  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect,  then,  on  the  hay  business 
in  Glencoe  if  the  Commission  were  to  apply  the  rule  referred  to  and 
compel  the  railways  to  haul  the  several  agricultural  products  in  pro- 
portion to  the  actual  cost  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  you  see,  you  unite  two  very  different  things. 

The  Chairman.  Just  answer  them  the  best  you  can. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  can  answer  each  of  them,  but  I  can  not  answer 
them  together.  I  should  think  that  a  commission  that  so  declared 
had  either  lost  its  patriotism  or  its  sense;  and  I  think  the  result  of 
any  such  rates  upon  the  particular  town  that  you  have  named  would 
be  quite  disastrous. 

The  Chairman.  Could  hay,  then,  stand  practically  the  same  rate 
per  car  that  com  and  wheat  could  bear? 

Mr.  Cummins.  You  are  now  enter/ng  into  the  details  of  transpoi-tn- 
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tion  with  which  I  am  not  familiar  and  do  not  pretend  to  be  familiar. 
I  believe  that  some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  value  of  the 
material  or  commodity  transported. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  service  in  each  case  is  about  the  same, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Cummins.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  risk  in  transporting  a 
valuable  article  than  one  that  is  not  valuable,  taking  it  in  the  long 
run. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  of  hay  and  OTain  one  is  more  valuable 
than  the  other,  it  is  true;  but  the  risk  and  cost  are  not  so  very  dif- 
ferent, are  they? 

Mr.  Cummins.  In  those  particular  instances  I  would  not  be  pre- 

{►ared  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  relative  rate  should  be, 
or  I  have  not  investigated  them;  and  possibly  I  would  not  be  able 
to  express  a  confident  opinion  if  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ever 
adopted  any  other  rule  than  the  rate  per  mile  as  between  different 
hauls  on  the  same  product? 

Mr.  Cummins.  1  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ever 
adopted  anv  other  rule  than  the  relative  cost  of  transportation  as 
between  different  products? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  as 
familiar  with  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  done  as 
a  ^eat  many  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  other  question  here.  Suppose  a  road 
foin^  through  your  State  passes  a  deposit  of  coal,  let  us  assume  of 
Uiferior  quaBty,  and  an  undeveloped  deposit  of  rock,  and  a  tract  of 
timber,  and  a  tract  of  wet  land  which  produces  nothing  but  hay,  as 
well  as  other  lands  which  produce  all  the  cereals,  uo  you  think 
this  company  should  fix  its  rates  on  coal  and  rock  and  lumber  and 
hay  and  gram  and  cattle  and  hogs  just  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
cost  of  transporting  each,  or  should  it  so  adjust  its  tariffs  as  to 
develop  each  and  every  possible  industry  along  its  road? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  dominant  principle  should  be  the  relative  cost 
of  service,  to  be  varied  only  in  an  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  was  on  a  cargo  of 
wheat  between  Missouri  River  points  and  Chicago  or  New  York  or 
Liverpool  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  what  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  private  car  system, 
with  what  are  commonly  called  the  "  refrigerator  cars?  " 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  it  as  one  may  know  of  it  by  read- 
ing what  is  said  about  it,  and  I  have  some  observation  that  is,per- 
lonal  in  its  character. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  out  of  this  system  grow  abuses 
and  evils  that  affect  the  public  interest  generally? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  sufficiently  investigated 
the  subject  to  know  whether  the  charge  made  against  the  system  is 
true  or  not.  If  it  be  true  that  the  railway  companies  use  the  private 
cars  as  a  guise  for  giving  to  the  owners  of  the  cars  a  more  favorable 
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rate  than  is  enjoyed  by  others,  then  it  is  a  jgreat  eviL  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  railway  companies  only  pay  to  the  owners  of  these  cars 
a  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for  tiie  use  of  the  cars,  I  see,  then, 
no  objection  whatever  to  tne  practice. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  subject  these  owners  of  private  cars  or 
refrigerator  cars  to  the  interstate-conmierce  law  governing  common 
carriers? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  not  a  settled  opinion  upon  the  matter.  I  see 
no  very  great  necessity  for  it,  assimiing  that  under  the  law  as  it  now 
exists  the  railways  can  be  compelled  to  limit  their  payments  to  private 
car  companies  to  bona  fide  and  fair  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  abolish  tne  private  car  system,  on  the 
whole,  as  you  have  seen  it  and  noticed  its  operation? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  would  not.  by  the  law.  While  I  think  it  would 
be  a  better  condition  if  the  railway  companies  owned  all  the  facilities 
for  commerce  and  operated  them  themselves,  yet  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  mere  existence  of  private  car  lines  is  so  menacing  to 
the  public  good  as  to  require  abolition. 

Tne  Chairman.  On  what  particular  commodity  or  commodities 
are  the  rates  from  Iowa  excessive? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  excessive  upon  any, 
except  in  comparison  with  rates  from  other  points  which  our  busi- 
ness men  and  manufacturers  must  reach  in  oraer  to  do  business. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  would  you  reduce  the  rate  from 
your  State  to  the  seaboard  on  agricultural  products,  if  you  could? 

Mr.  Cummins.  As  a  citizen  or  Iowa,  I  would  be  inclined  to  do  any- 
Ihinff  that  might  help  our  people.  If  I  had  the  responsibility  of  tne 
whole  people  in  determining  the  matter,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
would  or  not.  It  would  depend  upon  the  facts  that  might  be  de- 
veloped before  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  know.  Governor,  that  the  rates  from  Iowa  to 
the  seacoast  on  agricultural  products  are  considerably  less  per  mile 
than  the  rates  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  WelL  that  is  a  fact;  they  are.  I  was  going  to 
ask  you,  then,  whether  Iowa  could  stand  a  mileage  rate  as  compared 
to  these  other  States? 

Mr.  Cummins.  You  mean,  of  course,  a  distance  tariff  graduated  in 
the  ordinary  way,  because  it  might  be  so  graduated  as  to  make  no 
great  difference  with  the  existing  rates.  I  think  that  a  distance  tariff, 
graduated  in  the  way  that  we  ordinarily  see  it  graduated,  would  be 
very  disastrous  to  the  State  of  Iowa. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
inerchants  of  Des  Moines  ana  Sioux  City  if  they  were  compelled  to 

Eay  the  same  rate  per  mile  that  the  merchants  pay  in  Indianapolis, 
lOgansport,  Columous,  Ohio,  and  other  similar  points  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  for  instance? 

Mr.  CfuMMiNS.  I  think  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  our  merchants; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  ever  proposed  that  they  should  pay 
the  same  rates  per  mile.  Even  distance  tariffs  are  not  made  up  upon 
that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Are  thev  not  getting  some  advantage,  then,  by 
reason  of  the  long-haul  rate! 
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Mr.  CuM3nNB.  Not  a  bit — ^no  advantage  to  which  they  are  not 
entitled 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  I  say  that,  too.  The  raibx)ad9  «ay  the 
same  thing;  but  they  are  getting  a'id vantages  over  such  States  as  Ohio? 

Mr.  Cummins  (continuing).  That  they  are  not  entitled  to  upon 
the  principle  that  1  have  attempted  to  express  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  fruit  interests  of 
California  if  the  fruit  growers  of  that  State  were  compelled  to  pay 
the  same  rate  per  mile  as  is  paid  by  the  Delaware  and  Georgia  fruit 
growers? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  would  depend  upon  the  liking  which  the 
people  had  for  California  fruit 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  so  high  that  they  could  not  buy  it? 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  might  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  cost  of 
California  fruit. 

Senator  Cullom.  In  justice  to  the  Governor,  as  well  as  to  the  bal- 
ance of  the  gentlemen  here,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  brief  in  disposing 
of  any  one  witness;  but  I  will  ask  the  Governor  a  very  few  questions. 
You  are  here.  I  suppose,  representing  the  State  generally,  as  governor 
of  the  State? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  explain.  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty,  as  gov- 
pernor  of  the  State,  to  do  what  I  believe  to  be  for  its  best  interests; 
but  I^  was  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  Manufacturers' 
Association  to  appear  Sefore  the  committee.  I  said  that  I  could  not 
and  would  not  attempt  to  appear  without  an  invitation.  Thereupon, 
I  take  it  the  secretary  of  the  association  conferred  with  tiiis  com- 
mittee or  with  its  chairman,  and  as  the  result  of  that  I  received  an 
invitation  to  be  present. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  I  will  add,  if  the  Governor  wiU  permit  me, 
that  long  before  that  I  had  requested  the  chairman  to  invite  the  Gov- 
ernor to  appear. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fact;  it  was  in  my  mind  to  invite  you 
when  I  received  this^  reminder  or  notice.  I  was  going.  Governor,  to 
issue  the  in\'itation  just  about  that  time.  Senator  Dolliver  recalled 
it  to  my  mind. 

Senator  Cullom.  No  apology  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  would 
be  necessary  for  his  appearing  here,  even  if  neither  of  you  had  invited 
him. 

You  then  directly  appear  here  as  the  representative  of  a  manufac- 
turing establishment  or  establishments  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  the  Association  of  Iowa  Manufacturers,  com- 
prising a  great  many  establishments  of  that  character. 

Senator  Cullom.  In  different  parts  of  the  State  or  all  in  Des 
Moines? 

Mr.  Cummins.  All  over  the  State. 

Senator  Cullom.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  or  any  com- 
plaint? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  heard  a  great  many. 

Senator  Cullom.  On  the  part  of  your  people  against  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  as  it  is  and  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  it  or  a 
new  act? 

Mr.  CiTMMiNS.  I  have  heard  no  complaint,  properly  speaking, 
against  the  interstate-commerce  law,  but  complaints  tnat  it  was  inef- 
fwstiye  in  a  certain  respect 
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Senator  Cullom.  What  is  that  respect? 

Mr.  Cummins.  In  that  it  did  not  confer  upon  the  Commission  the 
authority  to  fix  a  rate  instead  of  one  that  had  been  found  to  be 
unlawful. 

Senator  Cullom.  So  that  your  real  complaint  and  the  complaint  of 
your  people  is  simply  that  they  want  a  law  authorizing  some  commis- 
sion to  have  the  power  to  make  a  rate? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  is  what  you  are  contending  for? 

Mr.  CuMMiNB.  I  do  not  think  thev  have  examined  the  details  of 
things.    They  simply  go  right  straight  to  the  vital  point. 

Senator  Cullom.  Are  you  sure — reasonably  sure,  of  course,  nobody 
is  sure  of  anything  that  is  to  happen  hereafter — are  you  convinced 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  commission  with  the  power  to  make  rates? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  make  rates  generally  or 
to  determine  whether  a  given  rate  where  complaint  is  made  is  or  is  not 
reasonable? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  mean  the  latter;  to  fix  a  rate  only  where  a  com- 

Elaint  is  made  and  where  the  Commission  has  f  oimd  the  complaint  to 
e  well  founded.  I  believe  that  would  result  in  the  general  nxing  of 
very  few  rates. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  think  it  would  not  result  in  its  fixing  many 
rates? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  remember  what  is  called  the  Maximum  Bate 
Case? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  know  something  of  it. 

Senator  Cullom.  Where  the  court  decided  that  if  a  conmiission  had 
the  power  to  make  rates  at  all  it  could  make  rates  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  roads  throughout  the  country  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Cummins,  i  remember  that  expression  of  the  Supreme  Court 
very  well. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  court  used  something  like  that  language. 

Mr.  Cummins.  And  that,  I  take  it,  forms  the  basis  6:0m  a  public 
standpoint,  anyhow,  of  the  opinion.  But  such  a  power  would  be  un- 
wise, and  it  would  not  at  least  be  construed  into  the  act  of  1887. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  want  that  power  limited  in' any  way? 

Mr.  Cummins.  As  I  have  tried  to  say,  I  believe  the  power  ought  to 
be  limited  to  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  in  the  par- 
ticular case  that  it  has  tried.  Ii  it  tries  a  hundred  cases,  of  course 
the  power  would  be  limited  to  the  hundred  cases. 

Senator  Cullom.  In  other  words,  you  want  the  law  as  it  is  now  in 
some  particulars;  that  is  to  say,  that  where  a  neighborhood,  a  com- 
munity, complain  of  a  rate  being  unreasonable,  or  too  high,  you  want 
the  Commission  to  go  there,  investigate  that  particular  case,  and  de- 
termine whether  that  rate  is  too  high  or  whether  it  is  reasonable,  and 
if  it  is  too  high  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  to  declare  ihat  it 
is  an  unreasonable  rate,  and  then  to  fix  another.  Is  that  what  you 
want  done? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  what  I  want  done. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  additional  power  is  all  that  yon  want  over 
and  aJbove  what  the  law  now  requires. 
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Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  my  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  hour. 

Senator  CuLxoM.  I  took  up  this  paper  a  moment  ago,  and  I  see 
here  that  it  is  remarked  that  a  gentleman  representing  the  President 
as  well  as  Secretary  Hay,  in  the  absence  of  both  from  Washington, 
took  occasion  at  a  dinner  of  railway  men  the  other  night  to  warn 
them  that  railroad  le^slation  must  come,  because  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  demands  it,  but  he  limited  his  definite  suggestion  to  the 
granting  of  the  power  to  fix  a  maximum  rate.  Do  you  believe  in 
that? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  limit  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mission to  a  maximum  rate,  although  I  would  not  expect  the  power 
to  be  exercised  oftentimes  otherwise  than  through  a  maximum  rate. 

Senator  CuUiOM.  SuppK)se  that  maximum  rat^  were  made  for  the 
whole  country,  do  you  think  that  would  do  any  good? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Ino. 

Senator  Cullom.  None  at  all  f 

Mr.  Cummins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Now,  you  say  there  is  complaint  among  your 
manufacturers.    In  what  have  they  complained? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  I  may  have  to  enlarge  a  little  upon  that 

Senator  Cullom.  About  what? 

Mr.  Cummins.  We  have  a  number  of  manufacturers.  I  think  it 
is  the  observation  of  most  men  that  a  manufactory  must  have  a  wider 
field  than  is  afforded  by  any  one  State.  So  long  as  these  manufac- 
turers are  confined  to  their  own  State  there  is  no  difficulty,  they  fare 
alike.  The  moment  they  pass  beyond  the  lines  of  our  State  then 
they  meet  competitors  in  Chicago  and  St  Louis — I  am  only  men- 
tioning them  to  illustrate — upon  terms  which  they  believe  to  be 
unfair.  In  other  words,  the  Chicago  manufacturer  reaches  the  point 
on  better  terms  than  tiie  Iowa  manufacturer  or  the  St  Louis  manu- 
facturer or  the  New  York  manufacturer  does  the  same  thing,  and 
that  limits  our  State  to  practically  an  agricultural  community. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  is  one  complaint.  Now,  how  would  you 
cure  that  by  law? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  way  to  cure  that  is  to  give  to  the  Commission 
the  power  to  prescribe  what  the  rate  shall  be,  as  I  view  it 

Senator  Cullom.  From  your  town  to  Chicago,  or  from  your  town  to 
anvwhere  else. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

Senator  Cullom.  Outside  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Cummins.  To  fix  the  rate  that  is  complained  of.  Now,  the 
practical  operation  of  it  would  be  this:  Suppose  that  Des  Moines 
complained  of  a  rate,  we  will  say,  reaching  irom  Des  Moines  into 
Minnesota.  Our  manufacturer  says  to  the  Commission :  "  We  can  not 
reach  that  point  upon  as  fair  terms  as  our  Chicaffo  competitor  can 
reach  it,  and  we  ought  to,  because  we  are  just  as  wdl  situated."  The 
Commission  investigate  the  question  and  find  that  that  is  true.  Now, 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  the  Commission 
woidd  ever  have  to  make  a  rate.  The  railway  coiripany  would  ad- 
just that  discrimination.  But  it  will  ndt  adjust  it  so  long  as  the 
Commission  have  not  the  power  to  make  the  rate. 

S^iator  Cullom.  Now,  in  your  State  you  complain  a  little  that  it 
is  abused  all  around  bv  being  discriminated  against  How  would 
you  core  it?    You  would  put  the  Commission  in  power.    Of  course, 
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that  is  the  first  thing  you  want :  but  what  is  going  to  control  them  ? 
Are  they  ^oing  to  be  controlled  oythe  law  of  tne  long  and  short  haul, 
or  what  will  govern  their  acts?  They  must  be  governed  by  some  reg- 
ular rule  or  principle.    How  could  they  act? 

Mr.  Cummins.  As  I  say,  I  would  have  them  act,  if  my  view  were 
to  prevail,  on  the  cost  of  the  service. 

Senator  Cullom.  On  the  cost  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  my  view  of  the  proper  basis  for  railway 
.  rates. 

Senator  Cullom.  Would  you  or  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
beyond  you — for  instance,  at  Omaha — ^there  is  a  competing  point,  not 
only  with  the  river,  but  with  the  business  of  other  railroa^  and  that 
they  can  go  there  with  very  little  cost,  coming  from  Chicago,  for 
instance,  more  favorably  than  to  your  own  point  or  to  any  of  your 
Iowa  towns,  and  there  find  facilities  for  a  load  back  at  a  great  deal 
better  advantage  than  they  would  in  a  little  town  in  your  State? 
Would  you  not  take  that  into  account? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Surely. 

Senator  Cullom.  So  that,  after  all,  the  Commission  would  have 
to  be  covered  by  some  general  principle  or  general  rule  which  would 
result  in  all  the  little  towns  or  the  country  being  at  a  disadvantage 
with  the  great  centers.    Would  not  that  be  so? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  would  not  agree  to  that  in  all  things.  There  are 
certain  things  in  which  Chicago  or  St.  Paul  or  New  York  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  smaUer  towns  of  Iowa.  There  are  other 
wings  in  which  we  have  an  advantage  over  them. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  complained  a  little  in  your  statement  this 
forenoon  of  Chicago.  I  hope  you  have  no  spite  at  our  little  city 
by  the  lake? 

Mr.  Cummins.  None  whatever.  We  are  simply  trying  to  emulate 
its  greatness;  that  is  all. 

I^nator  Cullom.  That  is  very  nice.  Now,  Governor,  I  do  not 
care  to  continue  my  interrogatories  to  you.  I  think  that  by  the  time 
we  get  around  this  table  we  will  get  very  tired  of  it  all,  so  I  think  I 
will  cut  my  investigation  short.  1  will  simply  ask  you  tihds:  I  want 
to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  believe  that  tne  railroads  of  tfie  coun- 
try are  violating  the  law  less  of  late  years  than  they  have  been  in  years 
back? 

Mr.  Cummins.  A  great  deal  less,  so  far  as  the  most  vicious  prac- 
tices, of  secret  rebates,  and  secret  favors  are  concerned.  I  think  they 
are  violating  the  law  more  generally  so  far  as  discrimination  between 
localities  is  concerned. 

Senator  Cullom.  Between  what? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  they  are  violating  it  more  generally  day 
by  day  so  far  as  discrimination  between  localities  is  concemea.  Of 
course,  the  railroads  do  not  regard  it  as  discrimination.  They  have 
looked  over  the  subject  and  arranged  this  scheme  and  undoubtedly 
thOT  think  it  is  right.    There  is  no  moral  obliquity,  in  other  words. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  they  publish  their  rates? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Certainly. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  the  rates  themselves,  if  they  are  carried  out, 
constitute  a  violation  of  what  you  regard  as  the  law  ! 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 
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Senator  Otllom.  So  that  there  is  no  secret  arrangement  about  it 
whatever? 

Mr.  CuMMiNB.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Cullom.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  if  the  original  act  is  not 
sufficient  to  cover  those  violations: 

All  cbarges  made  for  any  service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  or  property  as  aforesaid,  or  In  connection 'therewith, 
or  for  the  receiving,  delivery,  storage,  or  handling  of  such  property,  shall  be 
reasonable  and  just,  and  every  un^st  and  unreasonable  charge  for  such  servloe 
is  prohibited  and  declared  to  be  unlawful. 

Is  not  that  a  pretty  strong  provision  of  the  act! 

Mr.  Cummins.  Certainly. 

Senator  CcnuLOM.  And  tiien  the  third  section : 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  to  maice  or  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage 
to  any  particular  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  locality,  or  any  particular 
description  of  traffic  in  any  respect  whatsoever,  or  to  subject  any  particular 
person,  company,  firm,  corporation,  or  locality,  or  any  particular  description 
of  traffic  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  any 
respect  whatsoever. 

And  then  comes  the  penalty  for  the  violation  of  these  provisions. 
Ought  not  that  to  be  tolerably  strong  and  regarded  as  a  strong  pro- 
vision? 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  is  very  good,  but  not  enough. 

Senator  Cullom.  Then  comes  the  EUrins  Act,  under  which  injunc- 
tions are  granted. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

Senator  Cullom.  Now,  what  more  legislation  would  you  want? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  tried  to  indicate. 

Seoiator  Cullom.  You  simply  adhere  to  the  propositions  made? 

Mr.  CuMBfiNS.  I  believe  that  there  should  be  added  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company,  which  is  undoubtedly  as  com- 
plete as  men  can  make  it,  the  additional  remedy  for  a  violation  of 
the  law. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  simply  adhere  to  your  first  proposition, 
that  you  want  a  commission  with  power  to  make  rates? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  I  have  only  a  single  question.  Governor.  You 
spoke  of  the  people  of  Iowa  imagining  that  they  had  a  grievance,  or 
thought  they  had.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  circular  letter  sent  out  on 
the  5tli  day  of  May  to  the  manufacturers  of  Iowa,  which  I  will  ask 
to  have  inserted  in  the  record  without  reading  it. 

Hie  letter  is  as  follows : 

Iowa  State  Manupacturrrs'  Association, 

Des  Moines^  May  5, 1905. 
To  aU  Iowa  manufacturers. 

Gentlemen  :  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  jou  to  know  that 
Governor  A.  B.  Cunmiins  will  represent  the  combmed  shipping  in- 
terests of  the  State  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce next  week.  You  have,  no  doubt,  been  keeping  posted  on  some  of 
the  pending  bills  that  have  been  up  for  consideration,  in  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  some 
power  over  discriminations  and  imjust  railway  rates.  This  associa- 
tion has  been  interested  in  this  since  its  organization.    You,  as  a 
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mamififtcturer,  must  also  be,  A  great  victory  has  been  scored  in 
obtaining  the  Governor's  consent  to  act  in  this  capacity.  He  is  fully 
informed  on  the  subject,  and  we  know  he  is  honest  and  will  represoit 
the  shipping  intereste  well. 

He  will  g;o  before  the  Senate  committee  next  week.  With  the 
retinue  of  railway  lawyers  that  he  will  have  to  oppose  in  the  premises 
we  know  that  he  will  have  a  hard  proposition  "to  go  up  against." 
The  railway  representatives  are  constantly  before  the  various  com- 
mittees that  have  the  consideration  of  matters  of  interest  to  them,  and 
the  shippers  must  also  be  properly  represented. 

It  matters  not  whether  you  are  a  member  of  this  association,  we  ask 
you  to  act  with  these  various  interests  in  this  particular.  The  Gov- 
ernor will  need  the  moral  support  of  those  interested,  and  we  must 
give  it.  Write  him,  care  Arlington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
offer  such  encouragement  as  you  can.  Also  write  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  Hon. 
Stephen  B.  Elkins,  and  if  you  have  any  grievances,  let  them  be  spe- 
cifically set  forth  and  send  them  to  him. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  favorable  report  will  be  made  from  the 
Senate  committee  that  will  savor  of  giving  more  power  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  but  we  do  have  ereat  hopes  that  a 
minority  report  will  be  made  to  the  Senate,  and  when  once  in  the 
hands  of  the  members,  "  something  will  be  doing."  Over  500  com- 
mercial orffanizations  in  the  United  States  are  watching  their  Con- 
cessional delegations  and  will  call  them  to  account  on  t£is  one  ques- 
tion. 

This  is  a  circular  letter, 'and  even  if  it  was  original  and  personal, 
we  do  not  ask  for  an  answer  to  it,  but  don't  fail  to  write  the  letters  to 
the  parties  above  named  if  you  have  any  interest  whatever  in  the 
matter. 

Trusting  that  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  act  in  harmony  with 
the  otlief  Slippers  of  the  State,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A  C.  HuTCHiNs,  State  Representative. 

P.  S. — If  in  your  shipping  you  have  had  any  gross  discriminations, 
or  know  of  any,  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  them  fully  set 
forth  and  sworn  to,  in  order  that  the  governor  may  have  facts  instead 
of  uncertain  statements  to  place  before  the  committee? 

A  a  H. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  not  seen  this  circular  before. 

Senator  Ejlan.  It  is  quite  interesting  reading. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  delighted  to  receive  so  high  a  compliment  as 
that  contained  in  this  circular.  It  gratifies  me  so  much  that  I  can 
scarcely  go  on  with  the  rest  of  the  document. 

Senator  Kean.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  j^ou  many  questions  about  it. 
I  only  want  to  ask  you  about  Mr.  Hutchins,  who  si^ns  that  letter. 

Mr.  Cummins.  He  is  the  secretary  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  delighted  to  receive  so  high  a  compliment  as 
State  representative  of  the  Iowa  Manufacturers'  Association.  Do 
you  know  Mr.  Hutchins? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  his  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  When  I  first  knew  him  he  was  county  superin- 
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tendent  of  Dallas  County.  I  believe  after  that  he  became  a  student 
of  medicine,  and  while  en^ged  in  pursuing  his  studies  along  that 
line  he  was  appointed  by  the  Iowa  St  Louis  Exposition  commission 
as  mana^r  or  the  bureau  of  manufactures.  From  that,  I  assume  he 
has  graduated  into  the  leadership  or  the  representativeship  of  the 
Iowa  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Senator  Kean.  He  is  neither  a  shipper  nor  a  manufacturer  himself  f 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  not;  I  am  sure  not. 

Senator  Eban.  Where  is  this  manufacturers'  association  of  his 
located? 

Mr.  Cummins.  This  is  simply  an  association  of  manufacturersp 

Senator  Ejian.  Yes;  so  I  understand. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  has  no  location  save  its  office. 

Senator  Ejban.  Save  its  office  in  Des  Moines. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know  whether  its  office  is  in  Des  Moines  or 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Senator  Dollivbb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  to  be  ungracious 
about  this,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  is  immaterial.  The  Iowa  Manu- 
facturers' Association  is  one  of  the  best  known  industrial  organiza- 
tions in  Iowa.  I  am  very  sure  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  would  not 
desire  to  pursue  an  ungracious  cross-examination  of  Governor  Cum- 
mins in  respect  to  that. 

Senator  Kean.  Oh,  certainly  not.  I  have  only  one  other  question 
to  ask.  How  manv  concerns  are  comprised  in  the  Iowa  Manufac- 
turers' Association? 

"Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kean.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  ITie  president  of  it  is  the  president  of  a  boot 
and  slioe  manufactory  in  the  town  in  which  I  live,  and  is  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  in  our  State. 

Senator  Foraker.  Governor,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did 
not  believe  in  a  maximum  rate? 

Mr.  Cummins.  You  misimderstood  me. 

Senator  Forakeb.  You  do  believe  in  a  maximum  rate,  then? 

Mr.  Cummins.  There  are  circumstances  under  which  I  believe  in 
a  maximum  rate.  There  are  times  when  a  mere  maximum  rate 
would  not  accomplish  anything,  if  the  particular  railway  or  other 
ndlways  covering  the  same  territory  were  at  liberty  to  change  their 
rates  so  as  to  preserve  the  old  relations. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  you  think,  therefore,  that  the  Commiission 
should  have  a  power  beyond  that  of  merely  fixing  the  maximiun 
rate? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Attor- 
ney-General in  his  opinion  has  not  gone  further  than  to  say  that 
the  Government  has  the  power,  through  its  legislative  department, 
to  fix  the  maximum  rate.  If  he  should  mean  bv  that  to  have  us 
understand  that  that  is  as  far  as  they  can  go,  would  that  affect  your 
judgment  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  legislation  you  have  been  advo- 
cating? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No;  it  would  not.  So  far  as  the  income  of  railway 
property  is  concerned,  and  as  affecting  its  income,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  legislature  could  do  more  than  fix  a  maximum  rate,  leaving  the 
railway  company  to  diminish  its  income  if  it  wanted  to  do  it  by 
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putting  in  a  lower  rate,  but  when  it  came  to  the  supervision  of  dis- 
criminations, which  are  not  directed  toward  revenue  principally,  then 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  or  the  Commission  may  fix  a  specific 
rate  as  well  as  a  maximum  rate. 

Senator  Foraker.  Would  you  think  that  the  Ccwnmission,  being 
properly  empowered  first  bjr  Congress,  would  have  the  right  to  fix 
a  minimum  rate  also,  in  case  it  seemed  to  require  itf 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  were  told  by  some  one  on  the  stand,  I  think, 
yesterday,  that  the  rate  on  wheat  from  the  Missouri  territory  to  New 
York,  when  intended  for  export,  was  13  cents  per  hundredweight, 
while  when  intended  for  consumption  it  was  25J^cents  per  hundred- 
weight, and  that  there  was  a  discrimination.  Would  you  think  it 
would  be  right  for  the  Commission  to  be  empowered  to  fix  a  minimum 
rate  there  as  well  as  to  fix  a  maximum  rate? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  a  case  of  discrimination.  I  take  it  that  we 
are  not  legislating  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer  in  England  or 
Grermanv  or  France,  and  1  doubt  whether  Congress  could  authorize 
such  a  thing  to  protect  them  from  discrimination ;  but  if  it  discrimi- 
nated amongst  our  own  people,  I  think  then  Congress  has  the  power 
to  do  it,  and  the  Commission  should  have  the  power  to  do  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  were  told  by  Mr.  Bacon,  who  made  the 
statement,  that  that  is  operating  to  the  prejudice  of  the  millers  of 
this  country,  because  it  sends  the  wheat  out  of  the  country  instead  of 
keeping  it  here,  where  it  might  be  manufactured  by  them  into  flour. 
He  was  asked  how  he  would  remedy  that,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
gave  us  an  answer  that  anybody  was  entirely  satisfied  with.  I  re- 
member that  he  was  asked  whether  he  would  pull  down  the  one  rate 
or  pull  up  the  other. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  I  doubt  very  much — ^this  is  a  first  impression, 
of  course — ^whether  we  could  fix  a  minimum  rate  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  there  might  be  circumstances  when  they  could 
not  fix  the  minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  believe  there  might. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  told  us  in  your  opening  remarks  that  you 
made  here  this  morning  that  one  of  the  difficulties  that  Iowa  is  ex- 
periencing is  that  these  rates  that  take  everything  out  of  the  State 
mterfere  with  the  development  of  manufacturing  there? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  did  not  put  it  quite  that  way. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  that  is  the  effect,  is  it  not,  of  what  you 
said? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  said  that  what  we  wanted  was  diversification  of 
industry. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  you  want  to  keep  those  products  at  home 
to  manufacture? 

Mr.  Cummins.  We  want  more  people  who  are  so  situated  that  they 
will  consume  our  agricultural  products.  If  they  were  there,  there 
would  be  less  of  these  things  to  export  from  the  State. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  did  you  not  intend  us  to  get  the  idea  that 
these  very  low  rates  for  long  distances  operate  to  the  prejudice  of 
manufacturing  in  Iowa?  I  only  want  to  understand  what  you  said, 
and  am  only  trying  to  get  at  the  true  meaning  of  it.  Did  you  not  so 
intend? 
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Mr.  Cummins.  I  did  not 

Senator  Foraker.  You  did  not  intei\d  to  give  us  that  idea.  Well, 
then,  what  was  your  point  in  that  connection  ? 

ilr.  CuMMp^s.  My  point  was  that  the  rates,  which  do  not  permit 
our  manufacturers  to  reach  their  markets  outside  of  the  State  upon 
fair  terms  as  compared  with  the  rates  from  Chicago,  or  St.  Paul,  or 
Omaha,  or  St.  Louis,  prevent  the  investment  of  capital  in  our  State 
by  manufacturers,  and  therefore  that  our  population  in  that  direction 
does  not  grow. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  complain,  then,  of  the  rates  on  manufac- 
tured products? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Altogether. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  not  on  the  raw  material  f 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  not  complained  of  the  rates  upon  raw  mate- 
rial at  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  think  the  rates  are  too  low  on  your  live 
stock  that  you  are  sending  to  market  from  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No:  I  ^  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  think  the  rates  are  too  high  on  the  manu- 
factured products? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Either  our  rates  are  too  high  or  the  other  rates  are 
too  low. 

Senator  Foraker.  Which  other  rates? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  which. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  mean  the  rates  on  the  live  stock  or  the 
rates  on  the  dressed  meat. 

Mr.  Cummins.  You  asked  me  if  the  rates  on  live  stock  were  too 
high.     I  say  I  think  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  I  asked  you  if  the  rates  on  live  stock  were 
too  low,  and  you  said  you  thought  not. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  Then  I  asked  you  if  you  thought  the  rates  were 
too  high  on  dressed  meats. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  think  the  rates  are  too  low  on  dressed  meat. 

Senator  Foraker.  Are  they  too  high  ?  You  said  jrou  could  not  get 
to  the  market  in  successful  competition  with  other  points. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Understand  me.  I  believe  that  the  rates  on  the 
packing-house  product  are  too  high  if  they  be  fixed  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  on  live  hogs.  You  will  distinguish  between  the  packing-house 
product  and  the  Pressed  meats,  of  course. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  believe  the  rate  on  packing-house  products  is  too 
high  if  it  be  fixed  at  the  same  rate  as  that  on  live  ho^ 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  the  rate  that  was  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  is. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  you  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission made  a  mistake  in  fixing  rates  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Cummins.  A  most  grievous  mistake,  in  my  judgment. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  you  think  they  would  do  better  if  they  were 
given  the  whole  job  of  fixing  rates  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  do  any  better  in 
that  particular  instance  or  not. 
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Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  mean  in  any  instance. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  condemn  either  the  competency  or  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  tribunal  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  agree  with  me. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  only  want  to  find  out  what  is  tlie  thing  that 
makes  your  trouble.  Now,  you  were  asked  something  about  the 
rates  on  cattle.  I  think  you  said  that  cattle  shipped  to  the  market^i 
from  points  beyond  the  Missouri  River  were  allowed  to  stop  off  and 
feed  and  then  go  on  upon  through  rates,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Cummins.  So  1  have  been  informed — west  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

Senator  Fobaker.  And  that  that  was  a  discrimination  against  the 
cattle  that  are  shipped  to  the  markets  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  the  same  privilege  allowed  you  by  the  rail- 
road on  cattle  shipped  from  Iowa  to  the  markets? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  so  far  as  I  am  advised. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  been  told  that  cattle  shipped  from  Iowa 
which  the  owner  desires  to  stop  off  for  feedin.i^,  ana  so  forth,  are 
allowed  a  special  rate  and  deduction,  which  is  mtended  to  equalize 
the  very  thing  you  complain  of — a  deduction  of  25  per  cent,  I  think. 
Can  you  tell  us  whether  that  is  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  can  not  teU  you  whether  that  is  true.  If  it  be 
true,  I  have  not  heard  of  it,  and  my  investigation  has  been  of  such 
recent  date  that  if  it  be  true  now  it  must  have  been  installed  at  a 
ven^  recent  time. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  will  assume  then  that  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  If  there  is  nothing  of  the  kindj  you  say  with  great  plausibility 
that  Iowa  is  being  discriminated  against  by  the  rates  given  to  cattle 
from  Nebraska  as  contradistinguished  from  the  rates  given  to  cattle 
from  Iowa.    That  is  your  opinion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  In  that  instance  I  thought  it  was  a  discrimination. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  now,  there  is  a  complete  remedy,  is  there 
not,  afforded  by  the  law  for  just  that  thing? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  as  I  view  it.  There  is  a  remedy.  I  do  aot 
regard  it  as  either  complete  or  effective. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  refer  to  section  3  of  the  Elkins  law. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  assumed  that  you  did. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  gave  that  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and 
we  thought  we  were  meeting  just  such  difficulties  as  you  now  mention 
when  we  enacted  that  statute.  Under  that  statute  anybody  could 
move  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  go  into  court — at  any 
expense  of  the  Government,  the  shipper  not  being  subjected  to  any 
bother  with  it  at  all — ^make  complaint  in  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, and  have  the  question  passed  upon  by  the  judge.  This 
practice  that  you  speak  of  compiainingly  has  been  gomg  on,  as  I 
imderstood  you  to  say,  for  years. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  To  the  great  prejudice  of  the  packing  interests 
in  your  State,  which  have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  packing  interests 
at  all. 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  was  perhaps  in  error  in  connecting  this  with 
the  packing  industry,  but  this  general  discrimination  has  oeen  going 
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on,  and  this  particular  discrimination  in  the  shipment  of  live  stock 
has  been  going  on,  since  long  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  EUdns  law. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  have  a  United  States  circuit  judge  and  a 
United  States  district  judge  for  Iowa,  botJi  very  able  men,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  We  have  two  district  judges  in  Iowa. 

Senator  Foraker.  Men  of  ability  and  men  of  high  character. 
There  is  no  distrust  of  them,  is  there,  amoncj  the  people  of  Iowa? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  the  people  generally  have  very  great  confi- 
dence in  them. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  do  all  over  the  country.  They*  are  known 
not  only  in  Iowa,  but  among  the  profession  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.  Now,  for  more  than  two  years  you  have  had  a  law 
on  the  statute  books  that  was  intended  to  reach  exactly  that  sort  ef 
thing.    Has  there  ever  been  any  suit  instituted? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  never  heard  of  one. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  law  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  court  upon  such  complaint  being  made  to  proceed  simimarily — 
that  is,  to  postpone  all  other  business,  somethmg  that  we  thought 
might  work  very  disastrously  to  the  rights  of  private  litigants  when 
we  enacted  it  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  proceed  summarily  to 
hear  this  complaint  and  decide  it,  yet  there  has  been  no  effort  at  all 
to  invoke  the  authority  of  the  courts  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  While  you  state  the  case  correctly,  you  may  not  im- 
pute the  right  reason  for  the  failure  to  appeal  to  the  court. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  failure? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know,  save  by  inference.  I  would  say 
that  the  proper  reason  is  that  the  remedy  that  can  be  afforded  by 
the  court  is  not  effective. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  they  could  enjoin  any  further  discrimina- 
tion of  that  character. 

Mr.  Cummins.  They  could  enjoin  that  specific  discrimination. 
They  could  not  enjoin  any  discrimination  of  a  general  character. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  could  enjoin  the  railroads,  I  should  say, 
from  further  discriminating  in  that  way  in  the  general  matter  of  live- 
stock shipments.  It  woula  reach  all  shipments,  and  all  the  railroads 
interestea  could  be  made  parties  to  the  same  suit. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  doubt  whether  any  court  could  issue  a  decree 
against  one  railroad  or  many  railroads  enjoining  them  generally 
against  discrimination.  They  could  say,  "  You  snail  not  continue 
that  practice  longer."  Now,  what  the  railroads  would  do  in  response 
to  that  decree  I  do  not  know,  and  I  think  our  people  have  so  much 
doubt  that  they  therefore  do  not  resort  to  that  remedy. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a  nunute.  There  is 
only  one  specific  thing  complained  of,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  take 
this  for  illustration.  It  is  just  one  act  that  constitutes  the  whole 
offense,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  imagine  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  making  all  the  roads  that  offend  parties  to  a  suit,  because  the 
law  expressly  provides  that  you  may  ao  that,  and  the  court  if  it 
finds  that  it  is  a  discrimination  which  is  undue  or  forbidden  by  law 
shall  enjoin.  Now,  one  other  thing,  for  I  want  to  hurry  on,  because 
you'  have  been  a  long  while  on  the  stand.    I  understood  you  to  say 
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that  there  was  no  general  complaint  against  rates  that  they  were  too 
high  per  se. 

Mr.  Cummins.  There  is  none  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  deduced  from  some  fibres  that  you  gave 
us  an  inference  that  they  were  probably  too  high — :that  is  to  say, 
you  gave  us  the  gi'oss  earnings  and  the  gross  operating  expenses,  and 
then  you  made  a  calculation  as  to  how  much  interest  the  net  earn- 
ings would  pay  on  the  gross  investment,  and  you  thought  they  were 
earning  more  than  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  earn.  In  no  other 
way  than  that  have  you  undertaken  to  show  that  the  rates  are  too 
hiffh,  have.you  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  said  that  they  were  earning  more  than  was  nec- 
essary to  make  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  prop- 
erties. I  did  not  say  that  they  were  earning  so  much  more  as  would 
create  the  necessity  for  governmental  interierence. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  you  do  not  think  that  either,  so  far  as  that 
mere  matter  is  concerned,  do  you? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No;  my  own  individual  opinion  is  that  the  rates 
as  a  whole  can  very  well  be  permitted  to  stand — I  mean  the  income 
as  a  whole. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  rates  have  been  constantly  coming  down 
until  the  last  two  years 

Senator  Newlands.  You  say  the  income  as  a  whol^ 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  income  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  in  computing  oper- 
ating expenses  you  took  into  account  taxes?  They  are  not  generally 
included  under  the  head  of  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion does  not  say  whether  or  not  taxes  are  considered  in  its  totals. 
Knowing  a  little  about  their  plans,  however,  I  think  the  taxes  are 
not  included  in  the  operating  expenses. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that ;  and  I  think  it 
is  also  true  perhaps  that  they  do  not  include  anything  paid  on  account 
of  interest. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  Interest  and  taxes  are  omitted. 

Mr.  Cu»iMiNS.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  they  would  of  course  have  to  be  deducted 
out  of  the  net  earnings  before  you  could  really  determine  how  much 
the  companies  had  earned  in  the  aggregate  on  their  investment. 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  might  be  true  of  taxes;  but  not  of  interest. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  it  would  be  of  interest  when  you  come  to 
the  question  of  paying  dividends  on  the  stock. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  ^jut  I  mean  as  to  paying  a  return  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  Governor,  one  other  thing.  Assuming 
then  that  the  rates  are  not  too  high,  the  next  serious  question  that  our 
attention  has  been  called  to  is  that  of  rebates,  and  our  information 
has  been,  and  I  understand  you  also  to  state,  that  since  the  Elkins 
law,  particularly,  rebates  have  been  practically  broken  up. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  did  not  say  so,  but  what  I  said  was  that  I  believed 
that  Congress  had  done  everything  in  its  power  to  break  up  that  prac- 
tice. 
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Senator  Foraker.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Congress  had  done 
that,  and  that  you  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  practice  was  broken 
up ;  but  that  is  immaterial.     You  can  state  now  wnat  you  mean. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  am  reasoning  sin^ply  on  the 
natural  man  as  I  know  him.  I  believe  that  so  long  as  there  is  com- 
petition among  the  railroads  in  securing  business,  so  long  they  will 
find  some  way  of  getting  that  business  through  favors. 

Senator  Foraker.  \^11,  that  is  the  fault  of  the  man  and  not  Uie 
fault  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Entirely.  I  tried  to  make  that  perfectly  clear.  It 
is  the  fault  of  the  man. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  believe  that  the  law  is  all  that  we  can  be 
asked  to  makQ  it  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Newlands.  There  may  be  some  fault  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  may  there  not  f 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  that  would  be  the  fault  of  another  man, 
that  is  all.  I  a^ree  with  what  you  say.  So  we  are  all  agreed  that 
the  law  prohibitmg  rates  is  clear  and  positive  and  easy  to  enforce,  is 
it  not  f 

Mr.  Cummins.  ,  It  seems  to  me  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  we  have  got  rid  of  rebates  and  got  rid  of 
rates,  so  far  as  we  can  manage  them.  Aside  from  that,  if  the  Com- 
mission were  to  make  the  rates,  there  would  be  the  same  temptation  for 
the  railroad  men  to  give  rebates. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Just  the  same;  it  would  make  no  difference  what- 
ever. 

Senator  Foraker.  Then  what  is  left  except  discriminations? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  tried  to  make  it  clear  in  the  beginning  that  that 
is  the  only  thing  that  was  existing. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  agree  with  you ;  but  I  wanted  you  to 
state  it  again,  in  answer  to  me,  for  a  reason.  We  have  only  dis- 
crimination left,  but  there  is  a  great  variety  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  For  instance,  now,  there  is  the  discrimination 
between  localities,  and  that  is  the  principal  discrimination  that  you 
have  complained  about. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Two  kinds;  discriminations  as  between  localities 
and  discriminations  between  competitive  traffic,  though  possibly  not 
of  the  same  form. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  last,  so  that 
I  may  understand  you. 

Mr.  CuMMTNS.  I  cite  the  instance,  without  saying  anything  about 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  the  instance  cited  by  the  chairman  as 
a  case  of  competition  between  traffic ;  that  is,  the  rate  on  live  hogs  as 
compared  with  the  rate  on  the  packing-house  products. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  you  were  talking  about  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is,  the  rate  on  the  one  might  very  seriously 
affect  the  business  in  the  other. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  was  a  very  extended  hearing  you  had 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  that  question,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  was. 
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Senator  Foraker.  How  long  a  time  did  it  continue? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Oh,  I  don't  remember,  Senator. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  one  of  the  celebrated  cases  that  has  been 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  it  is  a  very  well-known  case. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well  known,  I  mean  to  the  profession,  and  to 
all  men  who  pay  attention  to  those  things. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  prepared  our  side  of  it  as  carefully  as  I  knew  how 
to  prepare  a  case. 

Senator  Foraker.  Somebody  said  the  other  dajr  that  he  lost  his 
case  because  the  lawyer  on  the  other  side  had  more  influence  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  I  lost  that  case? 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  he  said  that  some  lawyer  had  given  that 
excuse. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  give  you  any  such  excuse. 

Senator  For.\ker.  You  lost  it,  but  you  did  not  lose  it  because  your 
case  lacked  merits? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  never  lost  a  case  in  my  life  that  I  thought  was  lost 
on  its  merits,  and  I  have  practiced  law  twenty-seven  years.  I  have 
lost  many  cases,  too. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  think  that  the  Commission  in  that  case 
simply  made  a  downright,  unqualified  error? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  it  made  a  mistake. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  a  serious  one. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  just  as  many  judges  have  done  in  my  cases 
before. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  I  have  called  your  attention  to  what  the 
Elkins  law  provides,  and  you  can  get  at  that  question  in  that  way,  if 
we  are  not  m  error.  Now,  take  the  case  of  localities.  The  discrim- 
ination between  localities  is  a  serious  difficulty.  Almost  everjr  place 
that  is  a  little  bit  out  of  the  general  line  of  through  traffic  thinks  it 
is  discriminated  against  by  somebody  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  speak  advisedly  on  that  point,  but  I  know 
that  our  town,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  a  great  many  others, 
felt  the  same  way. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is,  Des  Moines  is  complaining  of  Fort 
Dodge  and  Fort  Dodge  is  complaining  of  Des  Moines 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  speaking  now  of  Iowa  as  a  community. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  whole  State  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  held,  since  the*  Elkins  law  was  enacted,  that  for  the  difficulty  of 
discrimination  between  localities  the  Elkins  law  provides  a  remedy 
by  injunction,  so  that  whenever  a  locality  wants  to  make  that  com- 
plaint all  it  has  to  do  is  to  go  into  court,  and  it  shall  be  the  business 
of  the  court  to  proceed  iinmediateljr,  summarily,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  is  any  merit  in  that  complaint. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  you  to  say  how  long 
you  were  trjdng  that  case  of  discrimination  oefore  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  but  you  were  at  it  for  months,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  I  don't  remember  that  is  was  montiis;  months 
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intervened  between  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  and  its  termina- 
tion. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  but  here  now  you  would  go  at  once  into  the 
court,  and  the  court  would  proceed  immediately  to  hear  that  com- 
plaint Would  not  that  be  a  better  remedy  than  the  one  you  had  in 
the  other  case? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  find  it  not  easy  to  make  the  distinction  that  I  de- 
sire in  answering  that  question;  I  myself  have  great  confidence  in 
the  courts. 

Senator  Foraker.  Tou  have  not  fully  retired  from  the  practice  of 
thelawvet? 

Mr.  duMMiNS.  If  I  could  bring  together  four  or  five  of  the  judges 
and  submit  my  controversy  to  them,  and  they  had  the  same  power  that 
is  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Commission,  I  would  rather  submit  it 
to  them  than  to  any  commission  on  earth ;  men  trained  in  the  law  and 
understanding  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  appreciating,  of  course, 
the  principles  of  our  jurisprudence;  but  if  I  had  to  take  the  remedv 
whidi  the  law  provides  for  the  court  to  award^  or  the  remedy  whicn 
we  ask  at  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  which  is  an  entirely  different 
remedy,  I  would  rather  have  the  remedy  from  the  Commission  than 
from  tiie  courts. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understand  you  to  be  of  that  opinion,  but  I 
oidy  want  to  bring  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  nave  already 
conferred  on  the  courts  a  pjower  to  remedy  the  wrong  that  exists  in 
any  case  of  alleged  discrimination,  if  they  find  it 

Mr.  Cummins.  With  all  deference,  does  not  that  assume  the  en- 
tire question  in  dispute?  If  it  is  true  that  the  court  has  the  author- 
ity to  grant  a  remedy,  and  an  appropriate  remedy,  for  the  wrong, 
then  there  is  no  room  lor  the  Commission.  I  think  the  remedy  that 
you  have  provided  in  that  respect  is  not  adequate. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,' it  may  fall  short  of  what  you  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  in  this^  that  the  power  of  tiie  courts  is  limited  to 
enjoining  the  discrimination  that  is  complained  of:  but  if  the 
court  does  enjoin  the  discrimination  between  the  two  localities  that 
you  complain  of,  is  not  that  the  end  of  it?  There  is  no  necessity  to 
go  ahead  there  and  fix  rates,  as  in  the  case  of  complaint  about  an 
excessive  rate,  is  there! 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  I  may  not  see  the  matter  clearly,  but  could 
you  indicate  to  me  what  form  the  decree  of  a  court  would  take  in 
such  a  proceeding? 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  you  told  us  a  while  ago,  as  I  understood 
you,  that  you  were  in  favor  of  each  locality  standing  on  its  own 
bottom,  and  having  such  advantages  as  natural  conditions  gave  it, 
and  therefore  you  did  not  believe  in  the  long-distance  haul  as  inter- 
pret^ by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  other  words,  you  believe  that  the 
point  that  is  nearest  to  the  place  of  shipment  should  have  the  lowest 
rate  of  any  number  of  given  points  and  that  the  terminal  should  not 
have  a  lower  rate  than  the  intermediate  point  That  is  what  I 
understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  now,  there  is  a  case.  Would  there  be  any 
trouble  whatever  in  having  the  court  enjoin  a  road  from  granting 
lower  rates  to  the  terminal  than  to  the  intermediate  points! 
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Mr.  Cummins.  None  whatever;  but  take  the  case  that  I  first  put  in 
my  written  statement.  Dubuaue  wants  to  send  pumps,  we  will  say, 
to  a  point  50  miles  away,  in  Wisconsin.  Now,  it  costs  the  Dubuque 
manufacturer  a  little  mpre  to  produce  his  artide  than  it  does  the 
Chicago  manufactory,  because  he  is  farther  away  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial. He  has  had  to  put  his  raw  material  into  Dubuque.  He  goes 
to  this  point  and  he  finds  that  there  is  the  same  rate  on  pumps  £om 
Chicago,  200  miles  away,  that  there  is  from  Dubuaue,  while  the 
Chicago  manufacturer  can  produce  his  article  a  little  cneaper.  That 
is  the  discrimination  I  complain  of.  Now,  suppose  that  were  brought 
into  court,  what  kind  of  a  decree  could  the  court  enter  that  would 
eflPectually  arrest  that  discrimination  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  there  might  be  some  diflBculty  about  enter- 
ing a  decree  that  would  exactly  meet  the  views  of  the  complainants, 
but  there  certainly  would  not  be  any  difficulty  about  the  court  ex- 
amining into  the  question  and  determining^  whether  or  not  you  were 
really  discriminated  against,  and  if  so,  in  enjoining  the  discrimination. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  the  court  would  have  to  find  in  what  the 
discrimination  consisted,  would  it  nott 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  I  am  very  far  from  being  here  to  say  that 
there  is  not  some  remedy  for  these  things.  Congress  has  been  doing 
its  best  in  endeavoring  to  find  these  remedies. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here,  because  we 
want  to  get  at  the  points  in  this  controversy,  and  we  want  the  benefit 
of  your  views  and  those  of  everybody  else.  I  am  only  asking  these 
questions  to  elicit  your  views. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Oh,  certainly,  I  imderstand  that,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  develop  my  limited  information  to  its  fullest  extent 

Senator  Foraker.  Tou  spoke  about  Iowa  becoming  a  great  manu- 
facturing State  under  other  circumstances,  and  said  something  about 
Iowa  having  cheap  fuel.  Is  it  true  that  you  have  an  abundance  of 
cheap  fuel  in  Iowa?    I  suppose  you  refer  to  coaL 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes:  it  is  true. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  have  an  abundance  of  coal  there?  I  always 
understood  you  were  a  little  short  of  coal  as  compared  with  Blinois 
and  some  adjacent  States. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Oh,  no,  sir.  We  have  not  as  much  as  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  we  have  a  good  coal  supply. 

senator  Dolliver.  We  are  the  sixth  State  in  that  resjpect 

Mr.  Cummins.  Possibly  we  have  not  as  much  as  lUmois,  but  we 
have  an  abundance  of  coal  to  run  us  through  two  or  three  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  heard  somebody  make  the  statement  in 
connection  with  this  examination  that  your  ocmlI  was  not  of  unlim- 
ited quantity  or  of  extremely  good  (quality. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  is  not  of  the  highest  quality,  but  for  purposes 
of  manufacturing,  for  producing  steam,  it  probably  compares  very 
favorably  with  that  of  any  other  State. 

Senator  Foraker.  Tou  spoke  of  each  city  having  the  benefit  of 
its  own  natural  advantages.  What  are  the  natural  advanta^? 
Will  you  please  enumerate  what  is  in  your  mind  in  that  connection  ! 

Mr.  Cummins.  Do  you  mean  so  far  as  Iowa  is  concerned? 
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Senator  Foraker.  No;^  any  place.  Here  are  two  points  to  which 
you  want  to  ship.  One  is  a  thousand  miles  away  from  you  and  the 
other  is  only  500  miles  away  from  you.  Of  course  distance  would  be 
one  natural  advantage,  I  suppose,  that  you  would  mention,  but  what 
are  the  others? 

Mr.  CuMMiNB.  So  far  as  manufacturing  is  concerned,  cheap  fuel 
is  one. 

Senator  Foraker.  Would  you  or  not  give  credit  to  the  city  a  thou- 
sand miles  away,  in  the  case  I  put,  if  it  had  the  advantage  of  water 
transportation  and  the  other  did  not  have  it? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  an  entirely  different  problem  and  one  which. 
I  see,  has  been  very  much  discussed  here,  as  to  whether  the  railroad 
rates  should  be  governed  by  water  competition. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  have  to  be  «)v- 
emed  by  water  competition,  do  they  not,  when  they  are  compellra  to 
meet  water  competition? 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  they  get  the  business. 

Senator  Foraker.  Tes;  they  will  either  meet  the  water  competition 
or  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  water  competition,  however,  in  many  in- 
stances is  much  as  I  heard  it  expressed  the  other  day  down  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  that  they  were  bound  to  improve  a  river  up  from  Dallas,  not 
with  the  expectation  that  any  traffic  would  ever  be  moved  upon  it,  but 
merely  to  create  a  waterway  that  might  compel  the  reduction  of  rates. 
Now,  there  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  traffic  where  low  rates  are  put 
in,  as  I  think,  upon  the  suggestion  of  water  competition  that  never 
would  be  carried  upon  the  water. 

Senator  Forabler.  Well,  you  might  differentiate  almost  without 
limit,  I  suppose,  but  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  what  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration m  determining  the  natural  conditions  that  would  control 
rates?  Is  a  place  discriminated  against  in  the  making  of  a  rate  for 
that  reason?  I  do  not  mean  unlawfully  discriminate  against,  but 
is  it  to  be  given  a  lower'  rate  when  it  has  advantages  such  as 
water  transportation  may  give  or  such  as  being  a  competitive  point? 
Is  it  to  be  discriminated  against  simply  because  it  is  farther  away 
from  the  diipper?  Is  it  not  nearer  to  nim  in  the  matter  of  rate  mak- 
ing? To  illustrate,  to  bring  it  home,  I  live  in  Cincinnati.  Atlanta 
is  not  anything  like  so  far  away  from  Cincinnati  as  it  is  from  New 
York,  and  yet  New  York  has  a  rate  that  it  is  very  hard  for  us  at 
Cincinnati  to  compete  with  in  the  Atlanta  markets.  For  a  long 
while  they  drove  us  out. 

Mr.  Cummins.  There  is  no  water  competition  there. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  part  water  and  part  rail.  They  ship  by 
water  down  to  Savannah,  and  it  is  a  short 'transportation  by  rail  from 
Savannah  up  to  Atlanta,  and  the  result  is  they  make  a  lower  rate. 
The  water  transportation  enters  into  that.  Cincinnati  made  a  vigor- 
ous complaint  and  went  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  get  relief. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
decided,  as  I  remember  it,  that  everything  has  to  yield  to  water 
competition. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  simply  want  to  know  whether  you  think 
Atlanta  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  water  transportation  in 
enumerating  her  natural  advantages. 
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Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  she  ought 

Senator  Foraker.  She  would  oe  entitled  to  it;  so  that  the  distance 
haul  would  not  be  a  safe  basis  on  which  to  determine  rates. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  it  is  not  the  sole  guide.  In  taking  the  affairs 
of  a  country  as  large  as  ours  and  as.  much  diversified  as  ours  it  is  not 
the  sole  guide.    I  would  make  that  plain. 

Senator  Foraker.  All  thos^  things  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Now,  you  thought  the  cost  of  the  service  was  the  true  basis 
upon  which  to  determine  what  the  rate  should  be? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  the  initial  principle,  in  my  judgment 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  let  us  take  the  case  of  Cincinnati  and 
Atlanta  and  New  York.  Would  not  the  cost  of  the  service  probably 
be  the  same  if  they  were  equidistant  from  each  other;  and  if  so^ 
would  not  New  York,  with  the  advantage  of  water  transportation^ 
have  a  great  advantage  over  Cincinnati  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  might,  or  it  might  not.  Whether  the  railway 
company  should  attempt  to  compete  with  the  water,  recognizing  that 
the  water  transportation  is  so  very  much  cheaper,  I  have  grave 
doubts.    It  is  a  point  upon  which  my  opinion  is  of  very  little  value. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  think  that  the  railroads  hardly  ought  to 
undertake  to  compete  with  the  water  transportation? 

Mr.  Cummins.  1  do  not  believe  that  a  railroad  ought  to  attempt  to 
do  business  at  less  than  cost  and  collect  the  deficit  from  some  other 
conununity. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  railroads  should  simply  let  the  business  go 
by  water,  if  the  water  could  do  the  business  more  cheaply  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  I  were  constructing  an  ideal  country  that  would 
be  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  we  have  expended  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  improving  the  water  transportation  in  the  Great  Lakes 
in  trying  to  make  this  an  ideal  country  in  this  regard,  that  we  would 
thereby  compel  the  railroads  to  lower  their  rates  of  transportation, 
and  we  find  farther  west  that  we  have  had  very  beneficial  results. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  did  not  know  that  was  the  motive  of  the  ex- 
penditure. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  one  of  the  motives.  The  general  develop- 
ment of  the  country  has  been  another  motive,  I  suppose,  but  it  has 
always  bc^n  contended  by  those  who  have  advocated  the  improvement 
of  harbors  and  channels  in  our  lakes  that  it  would  bring  down  the 
rates  of  railroad  transportation  as  well  as  cheapen  the  watei*  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  has  brought  down  the  railroad  transportation, 
undoubtedly. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  saw  it  stated  only  a  few  days  ago,  somewhere, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  it  cost  26  cente  a  bushel  to  take  wheal 
from  Milwaukee  to  Buffalo.  Now  you  can  take  it  at  about  I  cent 
per  bushel. 

Mr.  Cummins  There  was  a  time  when  it  cost  about  26  cents  a 
bushel  to  deliver  it  at  a  point  a  hundred  miles  distant  in  Iowa. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  but  by  making  water  transportation  so 
cheap  to  the  degree  I  have  indicated  we  have  not  only  made  cheap 
water  transportation,  but  the  railroads  have  been  compelled  to  meet 
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that  competiticm,  and  that  has  been  a  great  factor  in  lessening  the 
rates  Uiat  are  dialled. 

Mr.  Cummins,  i  think  it  has  been  a  very  great  factor,  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  railway  ought  to  attempt  to  meet  the  competition  when 
it  involves  continuous  transportation  below  cost. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  suppose  the  railroad,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
operating  its  cars  there,  gets  something  out  of  the  business,  and  some 
substantial  advantage  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Cummins.  But  coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  when 
you  assume  that  a  city  that  has  a  harbor — ^a  good  harbor  or  water 
transportation — ^is  entitled  to  that  advantage,  I  think  you  have  stated 
a  fact 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  entitled  to  those  advantages. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  believe  that;  but  whether  the  railroad  company 
shall  compete  with  the  water  transportation  is  quite  a  different  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  is  it  not  tnie  that  it  is  only  because  of 
this  dieapening  of  water  transportation,  and  the  competition  of 
railroads  with  water  transportation,  that  rates  for  long-distance 
hauls,  as  from  Iowa  to  New  York,  on  grain  and  live  stock  and  every- 
thing else,  have  been  brought  down  to  the  low  point  where  they  are! 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  not:  that  is  not  the  sole  cause 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  do  not  mean  the  sole  cause,  but  I  should 
have  said,  if  I  did  not,  that  it  is  a  very  important  factor  in  working 
these  reductions. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  there  are  times,  and  possibly  all  the  time, 
when  the  transportation  upon  the  Lakes  has  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  rates  oneram  toward  the  East. 

Senator  Ioraker.  The  State  of  New  York  is  about  to  reconstruct 
her  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River,  which  gives  water 
transportation  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  New  York  City,  with  the 
idea,  as  the  newspapers,  inform  us,  of  not  only  having  dieap  trans- 
portation on  the  canal,  but  of  forcing  low  rates  on  the  railroads 
which  must  compete  with  it    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  I  see  that  it  is  projected.  I  supposed  it  was 
intended  simply  to  afford  another  means  of  transportation. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  Iowa 
does  enjoy  cheap  rates  to  New  York  and  to  Atlantic  seaports  for  her 
grain,  uve  stock,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  think  she  enjoys  unduly  cheap  rates  upon 
her  live  stock,  and  only  at  times  imduly  cheap  rates  as  to  her  grain. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  I  understood  you  also 
to  say,  in  answer  to  Senator  Cullom,  that  anything  that  changed  that 
situation  you  would  regard  as  disastrous  in  its  effects  upon  Iowa? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  think  I  put  it  quite  so  strongly  as  that 
There  might  be  something  of  a  change  for  the  better. 
,  Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  want  to  state  your  language  any  more 
strongly  than  you  put  it,  but  I  understood  you  to  say 

Mr.  Cummins.  1  think  I  did  not  state  that  I  think  I  did  say  that 
anything  that  substantially  increased  those  rates  would  not  result 
well  for  Iowa. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  noted  it  down  here  "  would  be  disastrous."  I 
do  not  remember  that  you  used  those  exact  words.    I  do  not  want 
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to  stick  upon  words  or  anything  of  that  sort  I  only  want  to  bring 
home  to  yourself,  if  I  can,  from  your  own  statement,  the  fact  that  you 
have  expressed  an  appreciation  for  the  benefits  that  have  resulted 
to  your  State  of  Iowa  from  these  very  low  rates  which  have  oome 
about  through  competition  of  railroads  with  one  another  and  with 
water  transportation. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Oh,  if  you  mean  that  I  have  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  general  development  of  our  transportation  systems,  by  which 
the  rates  have  been  very  greatly  reduced,  you  can  express  it  in  tlie 
most  absolute  terms  possible.    I  have  very  great  appreciation  for  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all.  Then 
I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning,  something  which  I  thouglit 
was  a  little  surprising — I  may  have  misunderstood  you,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  I  aid,  in  view  of  your  present  statement — ^that  you  did 
not  really  regard  the  producers  of  butter  and  eggs  in  Iowa  as  having 
been  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  rates  that  give  them  a  market  for 
their  butter  and  eggs  in  New  York  and  these  other  large  cities? 

Mr.  CuM^HNS.  Tso;  what  I  said  was  this — I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
terms  in  which  I  expressed  myself — ^what  I  said  was  that  we  were  not 
especially  benefited  by  having  the  rate  the  same  as  the  producers  of 
like  articles  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  enjoyed,  for  the  reason 
that  Boston  and  the  crowded  communities  of  the  East  required  moi'e 
butter  and  eggs  than  can  possibly  be  produced  in  New  England,  and 
they  must  have  either  Iowa  butter  or  Wisconsin  butter  or  Minnesota 
butter  and  eggs.  Therefore  our  butter  and  eggs  would  go  there  any- 
how, but  if  we  had  to  pay  a  higher  rate  they  would  cost  the  consumer 
a  little  more,  and  the  producer  in  New  England  would  get  a  higher 
price  for  his  product  and  therefore  be  more  prosperous. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  substantially  what  I  understood  you  to 
say  this  morning,  that  there  was  no  real  benefit  in  it,  because  you 
would  have  the  market  anyhow — ^because  people  must  have  butter 
and  eggs. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Unless,  as  the  chairman  very  wisely  suggested,  we 
should  raise  it  up  to  so  high  a  point  that  the  common  people  could  not 
eat  butter  and  eggs,  and  then,  I  think,  the  markets  might  be  very 
much  diminished. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  we  had  a  witness  on  the  stand  yesterday 
who  told  us  he  was  manufacturing  lumber  in  Minnesota  and  selling 
it  in  a  number  of  States,  amon^  others  in  Iowa,  and  he  told  us  he  had 
to  sell  his  lumber  in  Sioux  City,  lowa^  in  competition  with  lumber 
brought  from  Seattle ;  that  the  rate  to  him  was  20  cents  per  thousand, 
and  that  the  rate  from  Seattle  was  40  cents  a  thousand*  Now,  he 
thought  that  on  lum)>er  there  ought  to  be — ^looking  only  to  himself — 
a  distance  rate.  Wliat  do  you  think  is  the  effect  on  the  users  and  con- 
sumers of  lumber  in  Iowa  of  having  that  competition  between  Seattle 
and  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  effect  is  very  good. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  very  goo^ ;  in  other  words,  the  long-distance 
low  rate  is  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  lowaf 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  is  to  some  of  the  people  in  Iowa ;  but  what  I  have 
tried  to  say  is  that  I  would  rather  have  somebody  else  measure  up 
these  opposing  compensations  than  to  have  the  railways  final  arbiter 
of  them. 
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Senator  Forakbb.  Well,  we  want  to  cet  simply  all  the  information 
we  can.  That  is  the  only  purpose  we  have,  and  we  think  somebody 
ought  to  fix  these  rates,  but  we  have  not  made  up  our  minds  yet  who 
should  fix  them.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  any  advantage  to  a 
community  to  have  the  cheap  long  haul  for  a  commodity  that  ^oes 
into  general  use,  like  lumber,  or  a  conmiodity,  if  you  are  the  seUer, 
that  is  generally  used  for  consumption  in  New  York  and  other  cities, 
like  butter  and  eggs. 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  df  the  traffic 
and  where  the  community  is  located. 

Senator  Foraker.  This  witness  told  us  that  if  he  did  not  have  to 
meet  that  competition  he  could  get  $3  a  thousand  more  for  his  lumber 
in  Sioux  City. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Who  said  that! 

Sffliator  Foraker.  Mr.  Shevlin,  the  witness  1  referred  to. 

Ifr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  think  he  could.  Of  course  he  knows  more 
about  the  subject  than  I  do,  for  he  is  a  limiberman  and  I  am  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  Without  wishing  to  disparage  your  information, 
I  was  about  to  say  that  I  thought  we  could  assume  that  he,  being  in 
the  business,  would  have  superior  opportunity  for  information  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  think  the  40-oent  rate  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  if  there  be  such  a  rate,  would  make  a  difference  of  $3  a  thou- 
sand to  the  people  of  Iowa,  in  view  of  the  other  sources  from  which 
lumber  may  oe  obtained. 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  what  he  said  was  that  he  had  to  pay  20 
cents  to  transport  the  lumber  from  his  place  of  business  in  Minnesota 
down  to  Sioux  City,  and  that  if  the  Seattle  competitor  had  to  pay  in 
the  same  proportion  it  would  make  the  cost  of  the  lumber,  on  account 
of  the  increased  rate,  so  great  that  he  could  get  $3  a  thousand  more  on 
his  Minnesota  lumber. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Of  course,  that  statement  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Seattle  competitor  is  the  only  one  Mr.  Shevlin  has, 
which  is  not  true,  as  I  understand  the  case. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  are  not  as  many  lumber  competitors  now 
as  there  were  a  few  years  ago  in  that  part  of  the  country,  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  There  are  not  as  many  sawmills  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  or  in  that  vicinity,  as  there  used  to  be,  but  there  is  still 
that  competition. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  that  is  all.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you. 

Senator  Doluver.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  long 
time  Governor  Cummins  has  been  on  the  stand,  and  in  view  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  I  will  waive  my  right  of  examination.  I  should 
like  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  packing  industry,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  packing  interests  in  Minnesota,  I  think  I  will 
yield  to  Senator  Clapp. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  I  know  nothing  about  the  packing  industry 
in  narticular. 

Senator  Doluver.  I  was  informed  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
people  that  Uiere  is  at  Austin,  in  Minnesota,  a  well-equipped  meat 
packing  institution  that  flourishes  nicely,  without  any  complaints 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  about  rates. 
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Senator  Clapp.  There  is  at  Austin,  Minn.,  a  very  successful  pack- 
im^  institution,  and  we  wired  the  president  of  it  to  come  down  here. 
T^.find  that  he  is  in  Europe,  and  we  can  not  get  him  here  for  tliat 
reason. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  That  sounds  like  prosperity  in  Austin. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  there  are  several  other  similar  industries 
starting  in  the  State,  but  I  really  know  nothing  of  the  details  of  them. 
^  Senator  Dolliveb.  Then  I  wul  ask  Grovemor  Cummins  a  few  ques- 
tions. 

Tou  understand,  Governor,  that  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
our  State  show  a  reasonable  degree  of  progress  and  prosp^ty  during 
the  last  decade,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  They  show  a  dcCTee  of  prosperity  and  progress. 
I  do  not  think  they  have  grown  as  they  should  have  grown. 

Senator  Doluver.  I  notice  the  number  of  them  reported  in  the 
census  to  have  doubled  between  1890  and  1900. 

Mr.  Cummins.  You  will  remember  that  in  taking  the  census  of 
1900  the  enumerators  took  in  all  industries,  including  what  are 
known  as  neighborhood  industries,  and  before  you  make  any  compari- 
son you  would  have  to  be  sure  that  the  census  with  which  you  com- 
pared it  accumulated  its  statistics  in  the  same  way. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  little  cities 
of  Iowa  are  adding  industrial  plants  and  that  thev  have  been  doing 
so  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  few  years,  and  that  they  are  in- 
creasing in  population  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  many  packing  establishments  have  we  in 
Iowa? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  enumerate  them.  We  have  1  at  Sioux  City, 
1  at  Des  Moines,  1  at  Marshalltown,  1  at  Cedar  Rai)ids,  1  at  Ottumwa. 
I  am  not  sure  but  there  is  one  other,  although  I  think  not. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  these  little  pack- 
inff  plants  are  fairly  prosperous? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  the  one  at  Sioux  City  is  prosperous.  I  be- 
lieve the  packing  house  at  Des  Moines  is  struggling  with  fair  hope 
of  success.    It  is  comparatively  a  new  institution. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  spoke  of  the  discrimination  between  the 
live  stock  and  the  packing-house  products  as  being  in  your  judgment 
because  of  the  failure  oi  our  State  to  develop  local  packing  enter- 
prises. Is  that,  in  your  judgment,  the  main  or  only  element  in  that 
situation? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  notice  in  a  report  on  the  packing  business  in 
Chicago  that  a  calculation  is  made  bv  Mr.  Garfield  to  the  effect  that 
the  dressed  carcass  of  a  steer  is  sold  oy  the  Chicago  people  at  an  ad- 
vance of  only  about  99  cents  over  the  cost  of  the  animal.  Now,  if 
that  is  a  correct  statement,  and  it  seems  to  be  verifiable  in  many  ways, 
how  would  it  be  possible  for  an  institution  dealing  only  with"  a 
limited  area  in  Iowa  to  cet  hold  of  a  business  large  enough  to  make 
a  living  enterprise  out  of  a  packing  house? 

Mr.  Cummins.  You  are  m  error  in  supposing  that  our  cattle  and 
hoffs  would  not  furnish  the  material  for  a  very  large  establi^^ent, 
ana  for  half  a  dozen  of  thenu 
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Senator  Dolliver.  But  supposing  them  to  be  scattered  generally 
over  the  State,  so  that  each  would  have  a  local  constituency. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  I  do  not  suppose  we  could  establish  a  packing 
house  in  every  village  in  Iowa,  but  there  are  central  places  which  are 
admirably  adapted  for  conducting  such  a  business.  Your  own  city 
is  one  of  them,  and  it  formerly  haaa  packing  house. 

Senator  Doluver.  Yes;  a  small  institution  which  survived  for 
some  years. 

ifr.  Cummins.  It  ought  to  have  grown,  but  it  did  not  crow. 

Senator  Dolliver.  If  it  was  in  a  situation  where  it  could  only  make 
a  profit  of  a  dollar  on  each  steer,  or  some  such  matter,  it  would  have  to 
be  very  large  before  it  could  produce  a  very  considerable  revenue. 

Mr.  CcjMMiNS.  You  are  quite  right;  but  then  those  who  have  cap- 
ital and  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  founding  these  enterprises, 
go  where  they  can  be  carried  on  most  profitably.  We  have  the  raw 
material;  we  have  the  fuel;  now,  if  the  men  who  have  capital  to  in- 
vest in  these  enterprises  could  manufacture  and  turn  into  the  mar- 
kets a  product  to  better  advantage  in  Iowa  than  they  could  in  Chi- 
cago, they  would  do  it,  no  matter 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  this  freight 
rate  is  the  sole  element  in  the  advantage  which  Chicago  has? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  sole  element 

Senator  Doluver.  Is  it  the  controlling  element? 

Mr.  CuM3fiN8.  There  is  an  interest  in  business,  an  impulse  to  keep 
in  the  channel  in  whidi  it  is. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stickney,  of  the 
Great  Western  Kailway? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  know  Mr.  Stickney  very  well. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  are  familiar  with  his  ndlroad  enterprise  in 
Iowa! 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am. 

Senator  Dolliver.  He  has  told  our  people  at  Fort  Dodge  to  go 
ahead  and  put  in  a  packing  plant,  and  assured  them  that  tnere  was 
nothing  in  the  freight  situation  that  would  interfere  in  the  slightest 
wit^  their  success,  and  has  given  us  great  exhortation  to  go  ahead* 
Now,  would  you  believe  a  man  like  that? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  Stickney  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  make  rates 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  you  as  any  other  railroad  man  I  know 
of.  He  is  now  carrying  a  large  part  or  tiie  packing-house  business 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  Chicago,  simply  because  he  is  willing  to  do 
it  at  a  rate  that  other  railroads  will  not  meet  Mr.  Ramsey  suggests 
that  he  has  a  seven-year  contract,  and  I  believe  he  has,  so  I  thii^  he 
is  a  man  you  ought  to  get  dose  to. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now^  he  asks  our  people  to  go  to  Austin,  Minn., 
to  see  a  flourishing  packmg  plant  there  which  is  asking  no  addi- 
tional favors  from  the  railroads  beyond  those  which  it  now  receives, 
and  he  has  assured  our  people  that  all  we  needed  was  a  little  enter- 
prise to  repeat  that  success  at  Fort  Dodge. 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  may  be  true,  but  do  you  know  the  rates  from 
Austin? 

Senator  Doujver.  No. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Or  the  relative  rates  between  the  packing-house 
product  and  the  live  hogst 
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Senator  Dolliver.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  discriminations  be- 
tween those  descriptions  of  traffic  prevail  everywhere  out  there. 

Mr.  Cummins.  They  may  be  exaggerated  or  mitigated  at  Austin. 
You  can  not  assume  that  because  it  is  true  at  one  place  therefore  it 
is  true  at  another. 

Senator  Dolliver.  So  that  I  understand  you  to  say,  Governor, 
that  you  regard  that  as  the  substantial  grievance  of  our  "people? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Oh,  no;  I  wish  to  oe  understood  as  saying  that 
that  is  the  reason  why  our  packing-house  industries  do  not  develop, 
but  then  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  grievance  that  I  have  attempted 
to  lay  before  you. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Well,  that  constitutes  a  substantial  grievance, 
however. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  always  so  regarded  it,  and  you  have  seen 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  not  agree  with  me  on 
that  proposition. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  The  remedy  you 
suugest  for  it  is  one  that  has  already  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

]V&.  Cummins.  However,  the  Commission  has  been  changed  since 
then. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Governor,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
cities  situated  like  Des  Moines  have  a  railroad  advantage  in  first-class 
and  second-class  freight  rates  over  cities  situated  as  the  town  is  in 
which  I  reside — as  you  have  referred  to  that  as  an  illustration? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know  why  that  is. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  have  a  statement  here  that  the  rate  from 
Chicago  to  Fort  Dodge  is  72  cents  first  and  58  cents  second,  while 
from  Chicago  to  Des  Moines  it  is  60  cents  first  and  60  cents  second. 
Do  you  regard  that  as  a  discrimination  between  localities? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  would  have  to  examine  the  particular  drcum- 
stances  surrounding  it  in  order  to  answer  that  question  intelligently. 

Senator  Dolliver.  There  are  no  circumstances  at  all  surrounmng  it, 
except  that  the  jobbing  house  in  Des  Moines  gets  its  supplies  from 
Chicago  at  60  cents  whereas  our  people,  who  are  exactly  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Chicago,  get  their  supplies  for  72  cents. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Assuming  that  the  conditions  are  the  same,  it  is 
an  apparent,  indefensible  discrimination. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  the  distance  the  same? 

Senator  Dolliver.  Substantially. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Substantially. 

Senator  Foraker.  Are  they  on  the  same  line  or  on  different  lines? 

Senator  Dolliver.  They  are  on  different  lines. 

Mr.  Cummins.  They  are  on  the  same  line,  in  substance. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  is  to  say,  the  main  line  of  the  Rock  Island 
runs  to  Des  Moines,  and  a  branch  of  it  nms  80  miles  to  Fort  Dodge. 
The  Great  Western  runs  to  Waterloo,  and  all  the  trunk  lines  have 
little  branches  into  Des  Moines.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  matter  that 
ought  to  be  corrected — ^the  matter  to  which  I  have  referred? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  I  make  no  distinction.  Every  disoiinination 
of  that  sort  ought  to  be  investigated,  and  unless  there  be  shown  some 
reason  which  appeals  to  one's  sense  of  equity  it  ouffht  to  be  corrected. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  ought  it  to  be  corrected?  You  have  said 
that  the  rates  are  reasonable;  therefore  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  condemn  tiiem  as  too  high. 
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Mr.  Cummins.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  said  that  the  rates 
were  reasonable. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  the  complaint 
was  not  about  excessive  rates. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  said  that  there  was  no  complaint,  at  least  no 
crystallized  complaint,  that  the  entire  revenue  oi  the  railroads  was 
more  than  they  should  receive;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  that  revenue. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  distribution  of  the  burden  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

Senator  Doluver.  As  I  understood  you,  in  response  to  Senator 
Foraker,  you  alluded  rather  to  the  entire  c^uestion  oi  the  distribution 
of  revenues— that  is,  the  discrimination  which  appears  between  locali- 
ties. • 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes,  certainly;  and  on  your  statement  I  assume 
that  the  case  which  you  have  stated  would  be  one  of  them. 

Senator  Doluver.  Now,  how  would  our  people  go  about  to  remedy 
that?  Suppose  we  had  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  clothed 
with  the  power  to  fix  rates,  what  would  they  do  in  a  case  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  Senator,  if  I  were  to  suggest,  I  would  hesi- 
tate a  little,  because  I  mijght  mislead  you,  and  you  ought  to  hire  a 
lawyer;  but  if  I  were  domg  it  and  the  Commission  had  the  power 
that  we  have  been  discussing  here,  I  would  lay  the  complaint  before 
the  Commission  and  ask  it  to  investigate  the  matter;  and  if  it  found 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  that  discrimination  I  would  ask  them  to 
fix  a  rate  upon  that  particular  commodity,  either  raise  the  rate  to  Des 
Moines  or  lower  the  rate  to  Fort  Dodge. 

Senator  Doluver.  But  this  man  says  that  his  rate  from  Chicago  to 
Des  Moines  is  practically  made  bv  a  fellow  in  the  same  business  in 
St  Louis,  which  is  nearer  to  Des  Moines,  and  that  if  the  rate  to  Des 
Moines  was  raised  above  60  cents  the  business  would  be  transferred  to 
St  Louis. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  see  no  reason  in  that  for  refusing  to  exercise  the 
power. 

Senator  Doujver.  But  how  would  thejr  order  the  railroad,  whose 
interest  was  in  carrjdng  goods  j^rom  Chicago,  to  raise  its  rates  in 
such  a  way  as  to  entirely  destroy  its  business  and  transfer  it  to 
another  city  and  another  railroad? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  catch  your  statement 

Senator  Doluver.  I  mean  to  say  that  if  the  railroad  from  Chicago 
to  Des  Moines  should  raise  the  rate  to  72  cents,  or  raise  it  above  what 
it  is  now,  Chicago  would  no  longer  furnish  this  merchandise,  but  it 
would  come  from  St  Louis,  whim  is  an  active  competitor  of  Chicago 
in  the  distribution  of  the  merchandise. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  see  no  objection  to  that 

Senator  Doluver.  But  the  railroad  which  depended  for  its  reve- 
nues on  traffic  from  Chicago  to  Des  Moines  would  see  objection  to  it 

Mr.  Cummins.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Doluver.  And  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  commission 
that  would  make  an  order  which  would  practically  deprive  the  rail- 
road of  its  business,  would  it  nott 
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Mr.  Cummins.  It  could  not  make  an  order  that  would  deprive  the 
railroad  of  the  business  unless  it  did  it  at  a  certain  rate. 

Senatoi:  Dolliver.  In  other  words,  I  am  trying  to  find  out  where 
we  would  come  out  on  this  business,  whether  we  should  actually  get 
any  results. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes — ^well,  I  think  you  would,  in  that  way.  I  ara 
not  prepared  to  say  that  there  are  not  many  turns  and  twists  that 
could  be  made  that  would  prevent  effectual  relief  for  a  time;  but 
wi^^h  that  power  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  these  things  would 
crystallize  oef ore  very  long,  and  if  Fort  Dodge  was  entitled  to  the 
same  rate  as  Des  Moines  it  would  get  it. 

Senator  Dolijver.  Of  course  we  could  go  in  and  claim  that  the 
72-cent  rate  was  unreasonable  and  imjust,  but  we  probablv  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  proving  that  it  was  unreasonable  and  unjust, 
*  Mr.  Cummins.  You  probably  could  not  do  that,  unless  jrou  would 
enter  upon  a  subject  that  would  be  too  great  for  the  investigation  of 
any  one  shipper  or  man. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  we  would  probably  fail  on  that  proposi- 
tion, and  then  our  only  remedy  would  oe  to  have  the  Des  Moines  rate 
raised  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  high  enough,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  would  be  in  a  deadlock  in  trying  to  get  that  remedied  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Cummins.  You  state  the  case  veiy  strongly.  It  might  be 
that  Fort  Dodge  would  never  get  any  relier. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understood  you  to  say.  Governor,  when  I  was 
asking  you  some  question,  that  you  thought  the  Commission  should 
have  the 'power  to  raise  as  well  as  to  lower  rates. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Certainly.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  dis- 
criminations can  be  prevented,  save  by  either  lowering  or  raising 
rates.  Now,  it  would  be  very  imjust  to  say  that  the  Commission 
must  always  lower  a  rate. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Suppose  under  the  present  law  we  took  that 
discrimination  into  court,  making  all  these  roads  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  set  up  the  fact  that  the  distance  was  the  same  and  the 
cost  or  the  service  was  the  same,  and  that  here  was  an  obvious  dis- 
crimination of  12  cents  on  the  same  merchandise  between  these  two 
cities  of  Fort  Dodge  and  Des  Moines,  and  we  could  get  the  court  to 
hear  the  whole  evidence,  and  the  court  should  find  that  the  distance 
l)eing  the  same  and  the  service  the  same,  that  that  discrimination 
did  exist  and  that  it  should  cease.  Would  that  be  an  effective  remedy 
for  Fort  Dodge? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No. 

Senator  Dolliver.  In  what  respect  would  that  fall  short? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Theoretically  it  falls  short  in  this  respect,  that  the 
immediate  discrimination  is  12  cents.  A  discrimination  of  8  cents 
would  be  just  as  fatal  as  one  of  12. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Suppose  they  should  find  that  there  should 
be  no  discrimination.  Suppose  the  court  should  find  that  these 
towns  were  entitled  to  the  same  treatment,  the  circumstances  and  the 
situation  being  the  same,  and  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination. 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  you  can  get  a  decree  of  court  of  that  kind,  that 
will  in  effect  declare  a  rate  for  the  future,  then,  of  course,  you  have 
accomplished  the  whole  purpose,  and  there  is  no  trouble  about  that. 
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Senator  Doixiyeb.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  v.  Kansas  City  and  Omaha,  a  suit  which 
originated  in  behalf  of  Wichita  in  a  very  similar  case,  said  that 
this  matter  would  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  court  in  all  its 
bearings  as  a  matter  of  equity,  and  a  decision  reached  upon  it 

Mr.  CuMioNB.  Yes;  and  what  was  the  decree? 

Senator  Doujyer.  In  that  case  the  decree  was  in  reference  to 
procedure,  and  did  not  go  into  the  merits  at  all. 

Senator  Fobaksr.  They  sent  it  back  for  proceedings  in  accordance 
with  that  decree. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  I  remember  it. 

Senator  Doujves.  That  was  a  case  in  which  the  Elkins  Act  was 
referred  to.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  held  that  that  could  have  been  done 
under  the  original  interstate-commerce  law,  without  the  Elkins  law, 
but  the  majority  of  the  court  did  not  hold  that.  Now,  the  question 
which  I  wish  to  ask  is  whether  in  a  case  of  that  sort,  where  I  am  as 
mudii  interested  as  you  could  possibly  be,  the  procedure  would  not 
be  swifter  and  more  effective  to  oring  the  matter  before  the  court  and 
have  it  fully  examined,  and  in  case  the  court  found  no  other  circum- 
stances in  it  except  sudi  as  I  have  alluded  to,  to  make  a  decree,  stat- 
ing that  these  cities  were  so  situated  that  the  rate  should  be  the  same, 
ana  order  the  discrimination  to  cease.  Would  not  that  be  a  pretty 
effective  remedy  f 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  expressed  an  opinion  on  that.  I  do  not 
think  it  would,  because  you  are  giving  the  court  a  greater  power  and 
putting  into  your  hypothesis  a  decree  which  is  more  specific  than  I 
think  the  court  would  ever  enter.  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said, 
that  it  is  better  for  the  Commission  to  do  that  in  the  first  instance 
than  for  the  court  to  do  it 

Senator  Newlands.  In  the  case  of  an  injunction  of  that  kind  or  a 
suit  of  that  kind  brought  by  the  people  of  Fort  Dodge  to  enjoin  a 
discriniination  in  favor  of  Des  Moines,  would  not  the  court  neces- 
sarily in  that  suit  determine  what  the  extent  of  the  discrimination 
was  and  enjoin  a^inst  that  discrimination  in  its  entirety?  Would 
the  court  simply  issue  an  injunction  against  the  maintenance  of  this 
high  rate,  leaving  it  to  the  railroad  to  name  a  rate  1  cent  below^  which 
would  give  no  relief?  Would  not  the  court  give  adeauate  relief  and 
enjoin  a^inst  the  entire  discrimination;  and  if  it  aid  that,  would 
you  consider  that  it  would  be  an  adequate  remedy? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  it  would  be. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  your  question  is  whether  the  court  would 
have  the  jurisdiction  and  power  to  give  full  and  adequate  relief  in 
that  case. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  would  be  an  adequate  remedy  if  reached  upon 
that  hypothesis. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Grovemor,  in  this  case  that  I  refer  to,  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  v.  The  United  States,  Mr.  Justice  A\Tiite, 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  uses  this  language: 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  can  not  be  ascertained  from  the  records  whether 
the  railroad  company  now  exacts  the  rate  complained  of  as  being  discriminatory, 
and  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  suit  to  correct ;  but  if  it  does,  of  course 
the  power  to  question  the  legality  of  such  rate  by  a  suit  in  equity,  brought  like 
the  one  now  here,  really  exists. 
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It  would  seem  that  their  purpose  was  to  make  this  a  matter  of 
equity,  subject  to  such  order  as  the  court  might  make  in  the  premises, 
so  far  as  the  discrimination  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  no  doubt  that  under  the  law  as  it  now  exists 
Fort  Dodge  could  bring  a  suit  against  the  railway  involved,  to  enjoin 
that  discrimination.  However,  under  your  statement  the  entire  dis- 
crimination is  12  cents  per  100  pounds,  whereas  you  would  insist,  or 
Fort  Dodge  would  insist,  that  the  rates  should  be  even.  Now,  sup- 
pose the  court — and,  of  course,  as  Senator  Newlands  suggests,  it  must 
go  through  this  mental  process — suppose  the  court  should  he  of  the 
opinion  that  there  should  be  a  rate  to  Des  Moines  8  cents  per  100 

Sounds  less  than  the  rate  to  Fort  Dodge.    What  do  you  think  the 
ecree  of  the  court  would  be  ? 

Senator  Doluver.  Well,  if  I  have  correctly  interpreted  the  atti- 
tude of  the  court,  they  would  find  the  maximum  point  at  which  the 
discrimination  ceased,  and  enjoin  the  discrimination  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  that  be  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  law — an 
interpretation  with  which  I  do  not  agree,  however — ^then  the  only 
advanta^  that  a  commission  would  have  over  a  court  in  cases  of  dis- 
crimination would  be,  if  you  please,  the  learning  and  skill  and  experi- 
ence that  the  members  of  the  Commission  wouM  acquire  in  this  gen- 
eral subject,  which  would  enable  them  to  apply  the  exact  rules  which 
the  court  would  adopt  a  little  more  summarily  and  a  little  more 
quickly.    Now,  do  I  make  myself  understood? 

Senator  Dolliver.  Yes;  except  that  you  might  add  that  their  order 
miffht  encounter  equity  proceeoings  to  restrain  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Surely,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  it  would  have  to  be  reviewed  anyhow  by 
the  courts.  You  would  necessarily  have  two  hearings,  I  mean  if 
they  wanted  to  controvert  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  believe  Congress  could  give  it  any  power 
to  make  an  order  that  was  not  susceptible  of  review ;  but,  in  nict,  a 
great  many  orders  mi^ht  not  be  reviewed. 

Senator  Fokaker.  I  am  speaking  about  a  contested  case— one  be- 
fore the  Commission  and  one  before  the  court. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  in  fact,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  tes- 
timony indicating  that  the  delay  that  has  been  encountered  in  inter- 
state-commerce controversies  has  arisen  as  much  in  theproceedings 
of  the  Commission  as  in  the  proceedings  of  the  courts.  What  is  your 
experience  and  observation  in  respect  to  that?  One  man  said  yester- 
day he  was  four  years  in  getting  a  very  simple  matter  decided  against 
him. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  no  such  experience  and  no  such  observation 
as  would  entitle  me  to  enter  any  juagment  upon  the  members  of  the 
Commission. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  judgment  on  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  but  rather  an  evidence  of  meir  care  and 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  truth. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  express  an  opin- 
ion. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  will  remember  that  that  witness  when 
he  was  questioned  developed  the  fact  that  the  four  years  dafed  back 
to  his  commencement  of  the  preparation  of  the  case,  and  that  the 
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actual  progress  of  the  case  before  the  Commission  was  only  nine 
months. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  He  said  he  got  it  on  the  docket  I  don't  know 
what  he  meant  by  that. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  From  the  time  the  proceeding  was  commenced 
before  the  Commission  to  the  end  of  the  case  was  only  nine  months, 
but  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  preparation  of  the  case. 
Now  J  Governor,  you  have  thus  far  referred  only  to  the  cases  of  dis- 
crimmation  as  existing  between  commercial  points  in  your  own 
State  and  conmiercial  points  in  other  States,  under  which  the  com- 
mercial points  in  your  State  were  denied  the  equal  opportunity  of 
getting  to  markets  within  convenient  reach.  Now,  how  is  it  about 
such  discrimination  as  existing  between  one  commercial  center  in 
your  State  and  another  commercial  center  in  the  same  State!  Do 
any  such  conditions  exist! 

Mr.  Cummins.  Until  Senator  DoUiver  called  my  attention  to  the 
instance  you  have  just  heard  discussed  such  a  discrmiination  had  not 
come  to  my  attention. 

Senator  Newlakds.  But  that  was  a  discrimination  as  to  interstate 
commerce,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Now,  are  there  any  such  discriminations  be- 
tween commercial  centers  in  your  State  as  to  State  commerce? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Certainly  not;  because  all  our  commerce  is  moved 
upon  a  different  tariff  rate,  which  applies  to  all  the  commerce. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  tariff  is  a  maximum  tariff,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  is  a.  maximum  tariff,  but,  as  I  understand  it^ 
the  railways  have  uniformly  and  continuously  charged  the  full 
maximum  tariff. 

Senator  Newlands^  They  in  no  case  cut  under  the  rates  fixed  by 
the  tariff? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know  aLny  case  in  which  that  has  been 
done. 

Senator  NswiiANDS.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  doing  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  there  be  anything  to  prevent  them, 
then,  in  your  State,  where  there  are  two  pomts,  say  a  nundred  miles 
distant,  that  are  served  by  two  rival  roaas  in  competition  with  each 
other,  from  giving  to  those  points  better  rates  tJlan  to  tibe  interme- 
diate points? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  There  is? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Our  law,  I  think,  contains  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  interstate-commerce  law  with  regard  to  the  long  and  short  haul. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  even  under  the  interstate-commerce  law 
i-elating  to  the  long  and  short  haul  an  advantage  is  often  given,  is  it 
not,  where  there  is  competition  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think,  however,  that  in  our  State  there  would  be 
none  of  those  unusual  and  extraordinary  circumstances  that  seem  to 
have  warranted  it  elsewhere. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  do  you  regard  it  as  an  unusual  circum- 
stance when  the  only  competition  is  between  railroads  and  where 
there  is  no  water  competition? 
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Mr.  Cummins.  You  are  asking  now  my  own  opinion! 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cummins.  No;  I  do  not  think  those  constitute  such  circum- 
stances. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  the  interstate-commerce  clause,  or  the  long 
and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  has  been  so  in- 
terpreted, has  it  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  can  not  tell,  then,  how  many  places  in 
your  State  enjoy  in  interstate  commerce  advantages  over  other 
places — discriminating  advantages — ^as  to  rates? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Do  you  mean 

Senator  Newlands.  This  case  of  Des  Moines  and  Fort  Dodge  is 
the  only  one  that  has  been  called  to  your  attention,  is  it? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  it  is.  I  believe  that  the  same  concern  that 
called  this  instance  to  the  attention  of  Senator  DoUiver  called  my 
attention  recently  to  an  instance  as  between  Keokuk  and  Fort  Dodge: 
and  I  think  there  is  another  instance  that  comes  to  my  mind  of  dis^ 
crimination  that  is  claimed  between  Clinton  and  Davenport,  with 
respect  to  shipments  from  St.  Louis  and  shipments  from  Texas. 
Those  are  all  that  I  have  heard  of,  and  those  1  have  heard  of  only 
recently. 

Senator  Newlands.  Suppose  in  your  State  at  every  intersecting 
point  of  two  rival  railroads  discriminating  advantages  in  freights  were 
given;  would  not  the  entire  business  and  population  of  your  State 
drift  toward  those  points?  Would  there  not  be  a  tendency  in  that 
direction  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  would  be  the  tendency  unquestionably,  as  has 
been  shown  elsewhere. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  there  is  a  similar  tendency  of  course  with 
regard  to  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  believe  that  to  be  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  believe,  therefore,  that  the  great  cen- 
ters which  are  served  by  competing  lines  of  railway  are  stimulated  in 
their  population  and  business  by  this  discrimination  to  the  disad' 
vantage  of  the  towns  that  have  not  the  advantage  of  competitive 
lines? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  you  state  the  case  correctly. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  from  the  standpoint  of  public  policy,  do 
you  regard  that  as  a  healthy  movement? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  concentration  of  population,  business,  and 
wealth  in  great  cities? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  the  stimulating  movement.  The  natural  move- 
ment to  large  cities  may  not  be  unhealthy,  but  I  do  not  like  the 
stimulated  movement. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  assuming  that  you  have  got  to  yield  to 
this  competition  so  far  as  transportation  by  river  and  water  is  con- 
cerned, that  that  is  a  natural  advantage  which  can  not  be  regulated  or 
controlledj  and  that  the  railroads  must  accommodate  themselves  to  it, 
that  condition  of  things  would  not  apply  to  stimulate  the  centers 
that  have  no  water  competition,  but  whose  competition  consists 
entirely  of  the  rival  railway  systems,  would  it? 
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Mr.  Cummins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  the  reason  that  would  exist  for  the 
allowance  of  a  less  charge  for  a  long  haul  than  for  a  short  haul  where 
there  was  water  competition  would  entirely  fail  where  there  is  compe- 
tition by  rival  lines  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  reason  would  fail. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  spoke  of  the  rate  on  the  average  through- 
out the  country  as  being  fairly  remunerative  to  the  railways  because 
the  net  earnings  yielded  a  revenue  of  from  5  to  6  per  cent  on  valua- 
tions running  all  the  way  from  eleven  billion  to  fifteen  billion  dollars, 
and  you  assume  from  that  that  while  you  do  not  object  to  the  gross 
revenues  which  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  have^  I  understand 
you  to  claim  that  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  transportation  throughout 
the  entire  country  is  not  fairly  distributed  as  between  communities 
and  as  between  commodities.    Is  that  your  contention  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  the  burden  is  enough  greater 
than  it  should  be  to  warrant  interference^  in  view  of  the  disparity 
between  what  I  regard  as  the  actual  cost  of  value  of  railway  property 
and  the  capitalization.  I  brought  in  those  statistics  in  order  to 
show  that  the  railways  were  not  likely  to  suffer  aily  injury  if  a  rate 
here  and  there  were  reduced.  I  do  believe  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
and  the  greatest  wrong  is  in  the  maladjustment  of  rates. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  in  the  adjustment  of  these  rates  the 
regulating  body  would  have  to  consider  either  the  capitalization  or 
the  value  of  those  roads,  and  the  question  of  a  fair  return  upon  them, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  not:  practically  the  Commission  would 
preserve  the  existing  revenue  substantially. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  assuming  now  that  it  preserves  the  exist- 
ing revenue,  and  the  tonnage  should,  as  is  claimed  by  some,  double 
within  the  next  seven  years,  that  would  mean  that  each  ton  would 
be  carried  1  mile  for  veiy  much  less  than  now,  if  the  existing  revenue 
were  preserved,  so  that  limitation  of  revenue  to  the  existing  revenue 
would  automatically  bring  about  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  rates  of 
the  country,  would  it  not,  with  the  increase  of  business? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Oh,  very  greatly.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  existing 
revenue  should  be  preserved,  because  as  the  traffic  rose  the  existing 
rate  should  be  reduced,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  reduced, 
whether  that  is  done  by  the  Commission  or  the  railway  companies. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  that  view,  then,  is  it  not  or  importance,  in 
considering  this  question  of  regulation  now,  to  arrive  at  some  valua- 
tion of  these  railroads  that  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  so 
that  excessive  capitalization  may  not  take  place  in  the  future,  based 
upon  an  increase  of  business  or  an  increase  of  earnings? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  actual  benefit  in 
ascertaining  the  valuation  of  the  j)resent  properties.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  in  all  future  properties  there  ought  to  be  a  judicious 
limit  upon  the  issuance  of  securities — ^that  is,  stocks  and  bonds. 

Senator  Newlands.  Stocks  and  bonds. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  railroad  company  should  be 
permitted  to  issue  stock  and  bonds  without  the  supervision  of  some 
tribunal,  some  officer  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Newlands.  Very  well,  now.  As  to  the  past,  do  you  think 
there  has  been  overcapitalization  of  these  railroads  i 
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Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it 

Senator  Newlands.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  I  believe  that  $40,000  a  mile  is  the  outside 
figure  for  the  cost  of  railways  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  that  would  make 

Mr.  Cummins.  -A^id  the  capitalization  is  over  $65,000  per  mile. 

Senator  Newlands.  Forty  thousand  dollars  a  mile  for  a  little  over 
200,000  miles  would  make  a  little  over  $8,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Eight  billion  dollars. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  $65,000  a  mile  upon  a  little  over  200,000 
miles  would  make  about  $13,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  $13,000,000,000. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  you  think  the  overcapitalization  has 
been  about  $5,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes.  Now,  mark  you,  I  am  comparing  the  capi- 
talization with  the  cost  of  the  railways.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
compare  the  capitalization  with  the  value  of  the  railways,  provided 
the  railways  were  entitled  to  what  is  known  in  common  parlance  as 
the  ''  unearned  increment.*'  I  do  not  believe  that  a  railway  company 
is  entitled  to  that  growth  in  the  value  of  its  property  which  is  inci- 
dent to  private  property,  for  its  business  is  to  transport  its  product  at 
all  times  at  a  reasonable  price  that  will  give  a  fair  return  upon  the 
capital  invested ;  and  if  that  is  done  from  the  beginning  there  can  be 
no  additions  to  the  value  of  its  property. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  assuming  that  we  have  to  recognize  in  the 
regulation  of  the  future  the  overcapitalization  of  the  past,  whit?h,  as 
you  say,  may  represent  unearned  increment,  you  would  deem  it  wLse 
to  prevent  that  in  the  future,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  incor- 
poration law  of  every  State  in  the  Union  that  its  corporations  should 
issue  stocks  and  bonds  only  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  mean  under  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Government,  so  far  as  interstate  railways  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  There  is  no  law  of  that  kind  now.  The  States  have 
authority  to  put  that  restriction  upon  railway  companies,  because  all 
the  railway  companies  are  organized  either  m  one  State  or  another, 
unless  it  be  the  TJnion  Pacific  and  some  of  those  Government  roads. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  if  we  could  get  an  adjustment  as  to  the 
future  so  as  to  prevent  overcapitalization  or  the  capitalization  of  un- 
earned increment,  you  would  be  willing,  in  order  to  arrive  at  that 
adjustment,  to  accept  the  overcapitalization  of  the  past? 

JVf r.  CiJMMiNS.  I  would,  for  this  reason :  There  is  no  way  of  return- 
ing to  the  original  point.  This  stock  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
to  whom  it  was  originally  issued.  The  bonds  are  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  persons  who  originally  bought  them,  and  I  have  never  seen  any 
way  except  to  recognize  that  fact. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  the  sentiment  gen- 
erally of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  this  movement — Uie  regulating  of 
intersta  te  railways  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  observe  anything  in  the  country  ap- 
proaching a  confiscatory  sentiment  regarding  them? 
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Mr.  Cummins.  Absolutely  none.  I  never  knew  public  sentiment  to 
be  so  well  disposed  toward  railways  as  it  is  at  this  moment. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  think  the  public  would  regard  it  as  a 
fair  compromise  if  as  to  the  railroads  we  should  recognize  the  over- 
capitalization of  the  past,  provided  we  could  hv  a  national  law,  or 
otherwise,  prevent  any  overcapitalization  in  the  niture? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  people  have  given 
their  attention  to  that  particular  subject,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  people. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  as  to  the  percentage  that  should  be  paid 
upon  this  capitalization,  the  capitalization  of  the  past  and  the  cap- 
italization  of  the  future,  what  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair  percentage 
to  allow  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  that,  understanding  and  recognizing  the 
uncertainty  of  revenue,  and  assuming  that  vou  have  a  basis,  which 
I  will  not  speak  of  now,  I  believe  that  a  railway  company  should  be 
permitted  to  earn  at  least  7  per  cent  as  conditions  are  now.  Assum- 
ing that  5  per  cent,  we  will  say,  is  a  fair  interest  upon  undoubted 
securities,  1  believe  that  in  order  to  guard  against  the  uncertainties 
of  railway  operation  there  should  be  the  opportunity  to  earn  7  per 
cent 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Do  you  mean  an  opportunity  to  distribute  that 
as  a  dividend  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  To  do  anything  they  like  with  it. 

Senator  DoLuvER.  After  paying  interest! 

Mr.  Cummins.  No  ;  7  per  cent  upon  the  basis,  whatever  it  is.  We 
are  not  considering  either  stodcs  or  oonds. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  will  observe  now  that  the  entire  capital- 
ization of  all  these  railroads  is  put  at  about  $12,000,000,000,  or,  we 
will  sav,  $13,000,000,000,  which  is  the  amount  we  got  at  Now,  one- 
half  01  that  to-day  is  in  bonds. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Practically. 

Senator  Newlands.  Which  yield  only  4J  per  cent  interest  Now, 
would  you  simply  allow  the  interest  on  those  bonds  and  then  allow 
7  per  cent  upon  the  six  and  one-half  billions  of  stock,  or  would 
you  allow  the  7  per  cent  upon  the  whole  thirteen  billions,  which 
would  ^ve  a  larger  dividend  upon  the  stock? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Assuming  the  bonds  to  be  all  placed  and  the  inter- 
est to  be  fixed,  the  former  alternative  is  the  one — ^that  is  to  say,  I 
would  deduct  the  4^  per  cent,  or  whatever  interest  the  bonds  bore,  and 
then  provide  7  per  cent  for  the  remainder. 

Senator  Newlands.  Seven  per  cent  for  the  remainder,  and  you 
would  regard  any  action  of  tne  remilating  power  then  that  should 
fix  rates  arbitrarily  that  would  yield  a  less  revenue  than  7  per  cent 
upon  the  capital  stock,  after  paymg  the  interest  charge  on  the  bonds 
as  confiscatory,  would  you! 

Mr.  Cummins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  action  would  you  regard  as  confisca- 
tory! 

Mr.  Cummins.  But  I  would  regard  it  as  inadvisable^ 

Senator  Newlands.  As  inadvisable? 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  we  had  a  completed  system  of  railways,  if  the 
end  had  come,  and  all  that  remained  was  to  operate  the  property 
we  had,  I  would  regard  a  much  less  per  cent  thain  7  as  a  fair  return 
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upon  the  investment;  but  we  are  in  the  midst  of  development.  We 
must  invite  capital  into  these  enterprises  in  the  future.  They  are 
not  as  certain  in  their  returns  as  fixed  investments,  and  therefore 
we  must  give  the  investors  an  opportunity  to  make  more  than  they 
can  get  out  of  their  money  by  loaning  it  on  mortgages  or  investments  . 
of  that  character.  Therefore  I  would  myself  give  this  premium. 
But  I  would  not  regard  a  rate  that  would  afford  5  per  cent,  or  even 
4  per  cent,  as  confiscatory. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  about  3  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  below  the  fair  return;  so  much  below  it 
that  I  would  look  upon  3  per  cent  as  a  confiscatory  rate. 

Senator  Newlands.  A  confiscatory  rate.  Then  the  margin  of  play 
between  a  reasonable  rate  and  a  confiscatory  rate  would  be  the  differ- 
ence between  7  per  cent  and  3  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  they  name  the  limits  pretty  accurately. 

Senator  Newi^ands.  Now,  if  we  create  this  regulating  power  and 
they  should  exercise  the  power  of  fixing  the  rates  in  such  a  way  as  to 
yield  only  3  per  cent,  they  would  be  without  remedy  in  the  courts, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  as  I  understand  the  law.  Senator. 

Senator  Newlands.  They  could  appeal  to  the  courts  only  to  protect 
them  against  a  confiscatory  rate,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  the  law  has  gone  a  little  beyond  that. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  think  that  the  court  would  itself  deter- 
mine what  was  a  reasonable  rate  or  return  and  would  declare  a  rate 
that  fixed  anything  below  that  as  confiscatory? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  the  tendency  of  modem  decisions. 

Senator  Newlands.  If  we  enter  upon  this  thing,  would  it  not  bo 
well  to  pro\'ide  in  our  statutes  that  in  exercising  this  power  of  regula- 
tion the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shaU  so  adjust  the  rates  as 
to  yield  a  return  of  not  more  than  7  per  cent  and  not  less  than  a  cer- 
tain percentage  lower  than  that?  Would  not  that  give  greater  se- 
curity to  railway  investments,  and  would  it  not  promote  and  stimu- 
late railroad  building?  And  is  it  not  to  the  real  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple to  make  these  railroad  investments  as  secure  as  possible  by  the  law 
Itself? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  would  see  no  objection  to  that  course  if  the  Com- 
mission was  expected  to  rearrange  all  the  railroad  rates  of  the  coun- 
try, and  therefore  to  compare  the  effect  of  those  rates  with  the  income 
now  being  earned.  I  would  see  some  difficulty  in  applying  that  idea 
to  a  case  where  some  little  particular  rate  was  taken  up  and  an  appli- 
cation made  to  change  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  mean  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  effect  upon  the  entire  income  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Almost  impossible. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  how  would  it  do  if  the  gross  revenue 
now  received  by  each  one  of  these  companies  is  not  regarded  is  unduly 
high,  to  provide  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  that  the  Commission 
should  have  regard  for  the  existing  revenue,  and  should  not  so  act 
as  to  diminish  the  existing  revenue,  thus  leaving  the  reduction  in 
rates  and  the  readjustments  to  come  about  gradually  through  the 
largely  increased  business  of  the  future? 

Mr.  CuMMiNB.  You  are  proposing  some  very  interesting,  and  to 
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me  rather  new  questions,  Senator.  I  hesitate  a  little  to  express  an 
ii[>iiiion  without  having  given  them  more  thought  than  I  have. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  I  woull  not,  of  course,  urge  you  to  give 
an  opinion  that  is  not  deliberate. 

Mr.  Cummins.  You  are  suggesting  some  fundamental  thin^. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  my  own  idea,  Governor,  is  that  m  this 
matter  I  would  absolutely  insure  the  bona  fide  investors  in  railroads 
in  this  country  that  the  property  is  secure,  and  that  we  can  afford  to 
validate  a  lot  of  the  abuses  of  the  past  if  we  can  get  a  clear  way  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Do  you  mean  for  the  Government  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  interest? 

Senator  Newlands.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Cummins,  What  do  you  mean  by  "  insure?  " 

Senator  Newlands.  I  mean  to  say  so  far  as  we  can  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  property  rights  of  those  investors. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  I  agree  with  you  perfectly  on  that. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  do  not  mean  m  the  absolute  sense  of  a 
guaranty.  Now,  Governor,  you  have  observed  that,  under  existing 
conditions,  a  great  consolidation  of  railways  has  taken  place.  Do  you 
re^rd  that  tendency  as  a  beneficial  one  to  the  public  or  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  that  the  consolidation  of  railways  up  to  the 
point  where  reasonable  competition  is  eliminated  is  a  good  thmg  and 
has  been  a  good  thing  for  this  country. 

Senator  Newlands.  Up  to  the  point  where  unreasonable  competi- 
tion is  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Up  to  the  point  where  reasonable  competition  is 
eliminated.  I  would  not  like  to  see  a  consolidation  that  would  elimi- 
nate all  competition,  but  to  express  my  idea,  suppose  we  had  five  sys- 
tems of  railway  throughout  the  United  States  and  they  all  ran  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  took  in  the  territory  between ;  I  believe 
that  would  be  a  better  condition  than  to  have  these  railways  termi- 
nate— one  at  Chicago,  another  at  Omaha,  another  at  Denver,  and  so 
<m  to  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  you  believe  in  this  tendency  toward 
consolidation  within  general  lines,  but  you  would  not  favor  a  con- 
solidation of  all  these  Unes  into  one  great  company  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No;  whenever  they  are  all  consolidated  into  one 
great  company,  I  think  that  great  company  will  be  the  United  States. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  recognize  the  fact  that  if  they  were  all 
consolidated  in  one  great  company  this  discrimination  in  favor  of 
great  commercial  centers  and  mtersecting  points  of  railways  would 
entirely  disappear,  do  you  not,  except  so  tar  as  there  must  be  a  differ- 
ence adjustea  possiblj^  through  the  water  competition? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  there  would  be  much  less  motive  for  the  dis- 
mmination  than  now  exists,  if  all  the  railways  were  owned  by  one 
company,  and  therefore  I  take  it  for  granted  there  would  be  less  of 
it.  iTiere  would  still  remain,  however,  the  motive  to  so  adjust  the 
traffic  that  the  utmost  revenue  could  be  derived  from  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  Oh,  yes ;  but  now  recollect,  if  we,  however,  as- 
sume that  we  are  going  to  control  the  ^oss  revenue  by  first  valuing 
these  corporations  or  accepting  their  existing  capitalization  and  com- 
pelling to6  capitalization  of  the  future,  and  allowing  only  a  fair  re- 
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turn  upon  that  capitalization,  thus  automatically  forcing  a  reduction 
of  rat^  in  the  future  to  increase  business,  such  a  systrai  would  do 
away  with  very  much  of  the  complaint  of  discrimination  that  now 
exists  in  the  country,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  upon  the  question  of  Government  owner- 
ship, assuming  that  we  shoiud  conclude  to  organize  a  bureau  of 
transportation  in  connection  with  the  Post-Office  Department,  which 
is  now  engaged  in  transportation  and  which  expends  about  $170,- 
000,000  annually  in  transportation — ^about  one-seventh  of  the  entire 
operating  expenses  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country;  assuming 
that  we  should  organize  a  division  of  that  kind,  and  get  a  compe- 
tent railway  manager,  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hill  or  Mr.  Tuttle,  and 
put  him  at  the  head  of  that  division,  and  authorize  the  condemna- 
tion by  the  United  States  Government  of  the  interests  represented 
by  the  stockholders,  of  these  corporations,  leaving  the  railroads 
subject  to  their  bond  issues,  those  to  be  adjusted  later  on  by  the 
issue  of  bonds  at  a  lower  rate,  and  assuming  that  we  had  to* issue 
six  billions  of  bonds  in  order  to  pay  for  the  stock,  and  we  should 
establish  a  fund  into  which  all  the  receipts  from  the  railways  should 
go,  and  from  which  all  the  expenses  ox  the  railways  should  come, 
including  the  interest  upon  the  existing  bonds  and  the  interest 
upon  the  new  bonds,  leaving  the  railroa£  with  their  entire  service 
as  at  present  organized,  traffic  managers  and  all,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  great  difficulty  in  hancUing  that  enterprise? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  I  think  there  would  be  some. 

Senator  Newlands.  Under  such  a  man  as  James  J.  Hill  or  Mr. 
Tuttle,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the  traffic  managers! 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  it  is  competent  to  handle  it,  but  I  am  afraid 
of  it.  We  have  not  reached  that  point  in  the  development  of  our 
political  characters,  as  I  look  at  it,  that  will  make  it  safe  for  us  to 
assume  so  vast  an  enterprise.  Now,  it  is  said  that  the  post-office  is 
under  the  civil  service,  and  therefore  is  not  partisan  or  political,  but 
I  know  that  the  post-office  is  a  venr  hotbed  of  political  strategy  and 
enterprise  in  every  community.  Just  so  I  would  think  of  the  rail- 
ways. They  would  increase  enormously  the  number  of  Government 
employees,  and,  as  I  look  at  it,  whenever  that  takes  place,  the  "  ins  '* 
win  always  be  in,  and  the  "  outs ''  will  always  be  out. 

Senator  Newlands.  Your  principal  objection,  then,  would  be  to 
the  political  control  of  this  great  machine  ? 

Mt.  Cummins.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  my  principal  objection,  because 
when  you  come  to  the  matter  of  principle  of  course  the  Government 
can  in  one  sense  as  well  run  a  railway  as  it  can  a  post-office  or  as  a 
city  can  run  waterworks  or  gas  works. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  as  a  mere  matter  of  business,  now,  do  you 
think  that  the  Government  could,  under  such  an  organization,  con- 
duct the  business  as  well  as  it  is  now  conducted  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  with  less  complaint  as  to  interference  and 
discrimination  and  rebates? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  it  could  conduct  it  with  possibly  less  local 
discrimination.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would,  but  I  know 
from  my  point  of  view  it  would  not  conduct  it  with  so  much  satis- 
faction to  the  people  as  it  is  now  conducted* 
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Senator  Nbwlaitds.  You  think  not! 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  I  had  my  dboice,  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  or  fly 
to  othefs  that  we  know  not  of,  but  can  conceive,  I  would  bear  the  ilb 
we  have  rather  than  (Jovemment  ownership. 

Senator  Newi^ands.  You  think  the  service,  then,  would  not  be  as 
satisfactory  to  the  people?  Or  is  your  objection  to  it  based  upon 
'  the  financial  score,  tnat  the  Gk>vemment  would  run  it  at  a  very  much 
larger  expense  than  it  is  at  present  run! 

Mr.  Cummins.  My  objection  to  it  is,  first,  that  it  would  be  a  vast 
political  machine,  oi  which  I  am  afraid,  ana,  second,  because  I  have 
a  natural  tendency,  I  think,  to  go  forward  in  governmental  func- 
tions just  as  slowly  as  we  can  proceed,  taking  away  individual  enter- 
1>ri8e  and  the  opportunities  for  individual  profit  only  when  abso- 
utely  necessary. 

Seiiator  NswijANDs.  Now,  as  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  thing, 
do  you  realize  that  as  to  the  six  and  one-half  biUions  of  bonds  now 
outstanding,  on  which  transportation  pays  an  interest  charge  of 
about  $250,000,000,  or  4|  per  cent,  that  that  could  be  OTadually  re- 
duced to  about  8  per  cent  oy  the  issue  of  Government  bonds  to  take 
the  place  of  present  issues  as  they  mature!  You  realize  that,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  I  do;  and  even  less  than  8  per  cent. 

Senator  Newlands.  Even  less  than  8  per  cent.  Well,  that  would 
make  a  difference  of  at  least  1^  per  cent  per  annum  on  six  billions  and 
a  half  of  bonds,  or  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

Senator  Nxwlands.  That  saving  would  be  effected^  would  it  not! 

Mr.  CuMMiNB.  That  saving  is  to  be  put  to  the  credit  of  Government 
ownership. 

Senator  Nkwlands.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  in  the  place  of  the  six 
billions  and  a  half  upon  which  you  would  be  willing  to  allow  an  in- 
terest of  7  per  cent,  the  Government  could  issue  bonds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  that  stock,  which  would  bear  interest  at  8  per  cent,  could  it 
not! 

Mr.  Cummins.  Certainly. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  So  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  4  per  cent^ 
would  there  not,  on  that! 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  A  saving  of  4  per  cent  on  six  billions  and  a 
half  of  bonds! 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  $240,000,000  a  year. 

Senator  Newlands.  Two  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars  an- 
nuaUv,  so  that  the  total  saving  would  be  $840,000,000  annually, 
would  it  not! 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes,  sir;  upon  that  hypothesis. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then,  upon  that  basis,  within  twentv  years, 
witiiout  allowing  for  the  advantage  gained  oy  the  gradual  retire- 
ment of  the  bonds,  that  $340,000,000  saved  annually  would  pay  for 
the  entire  railroads  of  the  country,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  would  if  it  were  saved. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  if  it  were  saved.  Now,  your  fear 
would  be  that  the  cost  of  operation  would  increase! 

Mr.  CuMMiKa.  I  think  it  would,  scune. 
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Senator  Nbwlands.  There  would  be  a  saving  in  the  item  of  taxes, 
would  there  not,  because,  as  Government  roads,  they  would  not  pay 
taxes? 

Mr.  CuMMi^^s.  Well,  segregating  the  railway  property  from  other 
property,  there  would  be  a  saving  on  that;  but  somebody  would  have 
to  bear  that  burden  just  the  same. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  would  be  true.  That  can  hardlv  be 
called  an  advantage.  Now,  you  speak  of  politics  as  being  an  objec- 
tion.   Are  not  the  railroads  in  pohtics  now,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  discovered  that  occasionally. 

Senator  Newlands.  All  over  the  country,  do  vou  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  in  politics  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  certain  interests  which  mey  believe  ought  to  be  protected, 
and  they  are  very  energetic  and  persistent  in  protecting  thenu 

Senator  Newlands.  in  protectii^  their  property  ri^ts? 

Mr.  Cummins.   Yes.. 

Senator  Newi.and8.  And  that  of  course  is  the  only  purpose.  We 
recognize  that.  Now,  the  action  of  the  Government  a  Sects  them  in 
two  ways — ^first,  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  and,  second,  in  the  matter 
of  regulation. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  it  is  now  they  have  the  taxing  powers  of 
45  different  States  at  work  upon  them,  and  the  regulating  powers  of 
45  different  States,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  have  the  regulating 
power  of  the  National  Government.  Between  these  various  powers, 
you  recognize  the  fact  that  if  these  powers  are  exercised  arbitrarily 
or  oppressively  the  property  of  the  railroads  can  be  destroyed,  imless 
the  courts  protect  them. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  long  as  that  condition  of  things  exists,  do 
you  think  they  are  ever  going  to  be  out  of  politics? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Never. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  it  not  be  wise,  then,  for  us  upon  this 
question  of  taxation,  if  it  is  a  possible  thing,  to  provide  for  such  a 
mathematical  adjustment  of  their  taxes  in  the  future,  say,  in  the 
shape  of  a  percentage  tax  upon  gross  receipts,  as  to  absolutely  exempt 
them  from  the  action  of  these  thousands  of  taxing  officials  and  taxing 
bodies  in  this  country  if  we  could  get  the  same  results  so  far  as  their 
sustaining  their  proper  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  government  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Do  I  understand  you  to  employ  the  processes  of  the 
General  Government  to  ascertain  what  each  State  should  exact  in  the 
way  of  taxes  from  the  railroads  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  I  have  not  as  yet  outlined  any  particular 
method.  I  simply  ask  you  whether,  if  it  could  be  accomplished 
legally  and  constitutionally,  it  would  not  be  well  to  substitute  some 
system  of  mathematical  adjustment  of  these  taxes,  so  that  they  would 
Imow  exactly  what  they  were  to  pay  and  the  States  and  the  National 
Government  would  know  exactly  what  they  were  to  receive,  assum- 
ing that  those  taxes  would  represent  the  fair  proportion  of  their  con- 
tribution to  the  expenses  of  government? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  lyiilways  might  welcome  that  kind  of  a  meas- 
ure.   I  do  not  believe  that  the  various  communities  would  agree  to 
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it  for  the  reason  that  the  burden  is  so  different  in  different  States. 
Now,  I  think  that  it  would  be  well  for  all  interested  if  the  value  of 
each  interested  railroad  could  be  ascertained  by  a  given  power,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  the  portion  of  that  value  to  be  taxed  by  the 
several  States  could  be  ascertained  by  a  central  power.  But  when, 
for  instance,  you  would  ascertain  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  rail- 
road property  that  we  should  tax  in  Iowa,  and  certify  it  to  us,  then 
we  would  want  to  tax  it  in  our  own  way,  and  just  to  that  extent  that 
we  found  it  necessary  to  sustain  our  own  institutions. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  And  that  would  keep  the  railroads  in  politics 
so  far  as  taxation  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Cummins.  No;  it  would  entirely  eliminate  the  railroads,  so 
far  as  the  State  was  concerned,  from  politics,  but  might  still  keep 
the  railroads  interested  in  national  politics. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  you  would  have  this  valuation  made  by 
some  national  body. 

Mr.  Cummins,  iii  our  State  it  is  the  dutjr  of  the  executive  council 
each  year  to  value  each  one  of  our  railroads  for  taxation.  Take  the 
Northwestern  Railroad,  for  instance,  having  six  or  seven  thousand 
miles  of  railway,  1,500  miles  of  it  in  Iowa.  The  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining what  part  of  the  entire  value  of  that  property  is  the  value  of 
the  part  in  Iowa  is  almost  insurmountable^  and  therefore  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  a  central  power  ascertain  the  entire  value  of  the 
Northwestern  Railroad  proper^,  and  ascertain  what  part  of  the 
entire  value  should  be  taxed  by  Iowa,  and  then  have  it  certified  to  us, 
and  we  would  tax  it  just  as  we  do  all  other  kinds  of  property. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  suppose  it  would  be  constitutional  to 
impose  a  tax  of  3  or  4  per  cent  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  all  these 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  which  would  yield,  say, 
a  sum  little  in  excess  of  ther  taxes  now  paid  by  the  companies,  and 
that  we  should  in  that  law  exempt  these  interstate  railroads  as 
national  instrumentalities  from  all  local  taxation,  but  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  the-  tax  collected  amongst  the  States  accordijig  to 
trackage  or  according  to  the  volume  of  business  furnished  by  each 
State,  or  according  to  some  other  fair  rule,  so  that  each  State,  without 
Uie  expense  of  collection,  would  receive  approximately  what  it  gets 
now,  would  you  not  regard  that  as  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
system,  in  so  far  as  it  would  eliminate  railroada  from  politics  on  the 
subject  of  taxation! 

Mr.  Cummins.  On  your  hypothesis  I  would  regard  it  as  a  very 
great  improvement 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  as  it  is,  there  is  a  very  great  variance  in 
the  laws  of  the  States  regarding  taxation,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  There  are  no  two  of  them  alike. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  there  are  different  principles  laid  down 
for  valuation  of  the  railroad  properties? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Newlands.  Some  valuing  simply  the  tracks,  others  in- 
cluding the  franchise;  some  insisting  that  you  should  take  simply 
the  value  of  the  track  and  franchise,  and  others  Uiat  you  shoulS 
estimate  the  value  of  the  road  by  adding  the  value  of  the  bonds  and 
stock,  and  dividing  that  by  the  mileaffe,  getting  at  the  value  in  that 
way.    Now,  do  you  not  recognize  the  fact  tiiat  this  complicated 
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flystem  of  taxation,  bearing  upon  these  railroads,  and  recioiring  con- 
stant vij^ance  from  them,  is  a  potent  factor  in  keeping  them  in 
politics  m  this  comitry  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Unquestionably,  and  that  has  led  to  the  adoption 
in  many  States,  or  in  some  Stated  at  least,  of  a  tax  on  the  gross  earn- 
ing   Minnesota  does  that 

^  Senator  Newlands.  Then  do  you  think  the  question  of  the  refla- 
tion of  these  railroads  by  the  various  States  cuts  much  figure  in  keep- 
ing them  in  politics? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  think  so.  You  think  as  to  the  election  of 
railway  commissioners,  etc,  and  of  everybody  whose  official  actions 
affect  either  their  taxes  or  their  rates,  that  they  have  a  personal 
interest! 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  observed  that  very  often. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  healthy  tendency — that 
it  tends  to  the  healthful  conduct  of  politics  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Cummins.  No. 

S^ator  Newlands.  They 'are,  of  course,  sometimes  and  frequently 
the  object  of  blackmail  attacks,  are  they  not! 

"Mi.  Cummins.  I  have  known  them  to  be. 

Senator  NswiiANDS.  And  at  other  times  the  object  of  violence  and 
prejudice! 

Mr.  Cummins.  Much  less  of  that  than  formerly,  but  I  suppose  there 
is  still  some  of  it 

Senator  Newlandb.  But  you  feel,  I  presume,  that  there  is  the  need 
of  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  these  railroads  as  to  political  con- 
ditions under  tiie  present  state  of  affairs! 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  think  there  is  need  of  it,  but  it  exists. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  think  that  the  fear  of  the  investor 
as  to  unwise  or  violent  or  prejudicial  political  action  on  the  part  of 
the  controllers  of  these  railroads  regarding  their  taxes  and  rates  is 
the  controlling  element  in  their  active  participation  in  politics! 

Mr.  Cummins.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Newlands.  Undoubtedly.  Then,  if  we  could  eliminate 
the  motives  for  that,  would  you  not  regard  it  as  an  advantage  to  the 
country! 

Mr.  Cummins.  A  very  great  advantage.  If  we  could  eliminate 
that  motive  and  preserve  the  advantages,  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  it  done.    It  is  only  a  question  of  balancing  up  the  advantages. 

S^iator  Newlands.  I  would  like  to  question  you,  Governor,  upon 
this  plan  that  I  have  suggested,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  take  too  long, 
and  I  would  very  much  like  it  if  you  would  read  an  article  in  the 
North  American  Review,  an  article  prepared  by  myself  upon  this 
subject,  and  if  you  would,  give  «s  your  views  regarding  it  in  a  writ- 
ten communication  later  on. 

Mr.  CuMMiNB.  An  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
April! 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  and  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  take  the  North  American  Review,  but  I  have  not 
read  that  particular  article.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that,  and  if 
my  views  can  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  committee  on  those 
points  I  should  be  glad  to  communicate  thenu 
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Senator  Kean.  A  statement  was  made  by  Senator  Newlands  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  is  $170,000,000  annually,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Kean.  Do  vou  mean  the  amount  paid  for  railway  trans- 
portation of  the  mails? 

Senator  Newlands.  Oh,  no :  I  mean  to  say  the  whole  expense. 

Senator  Kean.  The  total  oi  the  last  post-office  appropriation  bill  I 
think  is  $185,000,000. 

Senator  Dolltveb.  Governor,  have  you  anything  further  to  say! 

Mr.   Cummins.  Nothing  except  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 

Eatient  and  courteous  way  in  which  the  members  of  the  committee 
ave  listened  to  my  statements. 

Senator  Dolt^jver.  On  behalf  of  the  committee  I  desire  to  express 
to  you  our  thanks  for  coming  here,  and  for  your  very  entertaining 
statements. 

ASDITIOHAL  STATEMENT  07  KB.  JOSEPH  BAMSEY,  JB. 

Mr.  Eamset.  With  the  permission  of  the  committee  I  should  like 
to  make  one  statement  which  I  think  Governor  Cummins  will  gladlv 
receive,  for  I  want  to  set  him  right  upon'one  thing.  I  do  not  think 
he  would  want  to  make  a  misstatement  in  the  matter.  I  know  he  does 
not 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  sure  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bamset.  The  Governor  said  the  railroads  had  injured  the 
development  of  Iowa  industrially. 

Mr.  Cummins.  No;  I  did  not  sav  that.    I  said  that  was  the  result. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  return  for 
1900,  as  compared  with  1890;  the  number  of  industrial  establish- 
ments was  doubled,  or  an  increase  of  99.2  per  cent;  increase  in  capital 
invested,  82.5  per  cent;  increase  in  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners,  14.7  per  cent;  increase  in  total  wages,  17.1  per  cent;  increase 
in  value  of  products,  31.6  per  cent  From  1898  to  1902  the  percentage 
of  increase  m  the  number  of  people  emploved  in  industrial  establish- 
ments was  26.8  per  cent,  and  the  total  value  of  products — manufac- 
tured articles — for  Iowa  was  $154,617,000  in  1900,  showing  that  Iowa 
is  a  pretty  good  manufacturing  State  for  one  which  has  but  one 
article  of  raw  material,  which  is  coal. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Iowa  is  a  very  good  State,  but  not  half  as  good  as 
it  would  be  if  we  had  a  fairer  show. 

STATEMENT  07  MB.  JAMES  7.  PABkEB. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Pahker.  James  F.  Parker.  My  address  is  203  Produce  Ex- 
change, New  York  City.  I  am  chairman  of  the  trade  and  trans- 
portation committee  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Parker.  The  crux  of  the  Question  seems  to  be  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  Government,  tnrough  the  medium  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  should  control  the  management  and 
the  operation  of  the  railroads  in  respect  to  freight  rates.  Should 
the  rate-making  power  be  practically  vested  in  the  Commission,  or 
are  the  present  powers  of  supervision  and  regulation  sufficient? 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  3 23 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  one  engaged  in  tlic  ^jrain  business  for 
about  thirty  years  in  New  York,  and  from  experience  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  trade  and  transportation  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  it  is  my  own  personal  opinion  and  the  opinion  of 
my  committee  and  a  large  number  of  representative  members  of  the 
exchange  which  we  represent  that  it  would  in  principle  be  wrong  to 
confer  rate-making  powers  on  this  Commission.  This  opinion  is 
expressed  without  reierence  to  the  personnel  of  the  Commission,  in 
whom  we  have  great  confidence,  as  is  attested  by  submission  to  them, 
for  an  advisory  opinion,  our  Atlantic  seaboard  differential  dispute. 

It  is  wrong  in  principle,  because  governmental  interference  and 
excessive  regulation  of  corporate  and  individual  enterprise  is  harm- 
ful to  industrial  and  commercial  progress.  Rates  of  n^ight  are  the 
sales  prices  for  the  service  the  railroads  render,  and  it  would  be  just 
as  legitimate  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  take 
absolute  control  of  the  price  schedules  of  all  other  corporations  as 
to  confer  the  power  of  making  rates  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  American  public,  1  take  it,  is  not  prepared  to 
submit  to  this  method  of  confiscation  of  property  rights.  Instead 
of  being  free  to  use  and  -employ  expert^  experienced  men,  trained 
from  their  youth,  fitted  by  their  practical  education  and  experi- 
mental familiarity  with  the  most  intricate  business  problem  or  the 
day — the  fixing  of  rates — they  would  have  to  submit  to  this  vitally 
important  part  of  their  business  being  put  under  the  management 
and  control  of  men  trained  in  entirely  different  channels,  politically 
appointed,  liable  to  be  changed  every  few  years,  the  little  experience 
thus  gained  constantly  giving  place  to  inexperience,  all  of  which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  most  unwise  and  unjust. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  not  prpposed  to  confer  general 
rate-making  powers  upon  the  Commission,  but  only  power  to  name 
the  rate  After  investigation  of  specific  complaints.  This  is  a  falla- 
cious argument,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  feasible  under  one 
complaint,  for  instance,  to  fix  the  Chicago-New  York  grain  rates 
and  the  grain  differentials,  which,  being  basic  rates,  would  involve 
the  rates  on  every  shipment  of  grain  to  every  destination  east  of 
Chicago.  Besides,  a  fixed  relation  must  exist  between  grain  and 
grain  products,  and  such  proceedings  would  necessarily  include  fix- 
mg  the  rate  on  the  entire  movement  of  grain  products.  Again,  the 
Commission  has  held,  in  cases  before  it,  the  right  to  pass  upon  the 
relation  of  rates  between  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  (See  Int.  Comm. 
Rept,  214.)  It  would  therefore,  to  be  consistent,  fix  the  relation  of 
rates  between  pig  iron  and  manufactured  iron  and  between  all  raw 
materials  and  the  manufactured  products  thereof.  This  would  in- 
evitably be  the  outcome  of  giving  the  Commission  power  to  fix  rates. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  present 
powers  are  adequate.  For  instance,  in  its  power  to  summon  and  ex- 
amine persons,  forcing  them  to  testify  under  penalty  of  contempt 
of  court,  and  in  requiring  the  production  of  books  and  papers,  they 
are  invested  with  a  power  which  exceeds  the  authority  of  the  ordi- 
nary grand  jury.  In  its  power  to  avail  of  the  Attorney-GeneraPs 
department,  to  institute  proceedings  in  court,  it  has  the  power  of  a 
prosecuting  attorney.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  give  it  authority  to 
chan^  an  existing  rate  and  substitute  another  in  its  place  which 
would  practically  be  conferring  upon  it  legislative  powers.    And, 
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farther,  the  powera  of  the  court  itself,  as  its  decisions  are  to  be  bind- 
ing upon^'the  parties  adjudged  at  fault.  I  do  not,  therefore,  believe 
that  the  powers  of  the  Commission  can  be  extended  in  the  proposed 
directioh  without  violating  the  principles  of  justice. 

Unless  the  Government  is  prepared  to  take  entire  ownership  of 
the  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States,  which  would  be  a  most 
deplorable  experiment,  it  is  as  wrcmg  in  principle  to  interfere  with 
their  freedom  of  administration  as  it  would  be  with  individuals. 
They  should  be  permitted  to  find  their  ba^  in  the  competition  of 
the  day,  which  from  the  very  nature  of  things  must  ^vern  the  car- 
riers so  long  as  the^  are  free  to  establish  rat^  in  the  mtereet  of  ter- 
ritorial aiicT  industrial  development  and  upon  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  continued  expansion  of  our  commercial  interests  are  prima- 
rily dependent  Of  course  this  is  not  denying  that  there  ^ould  be 
some  reasonable  ^vemmental  supervision  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  and  locabties  from  the  abuses  of  corporations,  which  have 
been  wanted  franchises  and  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  but  it 
should  not  be  such  as  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  flexibility  of 
rates  in  vogue  under  existing  conditions. 

The  proposed  radical  amendmoits  are  not  called  for,  and  they 
would  not  correct  the  inequalities  of  railroad  administration  for 
which,  in  my  opinion,  the  present  law,  with  some  slight  amendments, 
would  be  fully  adequate  if  properly  enforced.  It  is  therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  not  sound  business  to  seriously  disturb  commercial  con- 
ditions and  the  existing  intricate,  though  necessary,  method  of  mak- 
ing rates  by  substituting  governmental  rates  which  can  not  be  flexi- 
ble or  made  to  conform  to  changed  conditions  of  trade. 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  there  are  not  discriminations,  abuses, 
and  inequalities  of  service  which  need  correction,  but  I  consider  it 
a  fair  statement  of  fact  that  if  the  conditions  of  1887,  when  the 
Commission  was  created,  did  not  justify  Congress  in  positively  vest- 
ing the  rate-making  power  in  the  Commission,  the  conditions,  both 
in  respect  to  discriminations  and  unreasonable  rates,  would  not  now 
justify  conferring  a  power  which,  if  mistakenly  or  wrongly  used, 
could  paralyze  commerce  and  trade,  and  make  or  unmake  cities. 

While  we  are  interested  in  reasonable  rates,  our  business  is  more 
seriously  affected  by  discrimination  against  us  in  favor  of  com- 
peting ports,  and  it  is  also  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  trade 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  as  between  shippers.  Our  com- 
petition is  between  our  own  ports  and  foreign  markets,  and  we  in 
New  York,  for  instance,  are  not  as  much  interested  in  what  the  rate 
is  as  we  are  in  the  fact  of  being  able  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
Gulf  and  Canadian  ports.  I  telieve  this  to  be  largely  true  of  com- 
mercial interests  throughout  the  country.  Manuracturers  may  be 
an  exception,  as  a  change  in  rates  may  affect  their  profit,  but  in 
the  case  of  dealers  in  agricultural  products  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer are  usually  the  only  ones  benefited  or  harmed  by  changes  in 
rates.  What  we  reauire,  is  the  absolute  elimination  of  rebates  to 
shippers  and  unjust  discrimination  of  ports. 

Kailroad  conditions  have  preatly  improved  since  1887,  due  largely 
to  the  work  of  the  Commission  (investigation,  recommendation,  and 
publicity)  and  the  development  of  railroad  administration  in  the 
direction  of  more  effective  regulation  of  competition,,  which  had 
been  unrestrained  and  reckless,    A  notable  instance  of  this  may  be 
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found  in  the  large  and  important  ex-lake  traffic.  Some  years  ago, 
grain  moved  from  the  Lakes  to  the  seaboard  at  as  many  different 
rates  as  there  were  roads,  and  in  the  same  train  load  there  could  be 
found  cars  of  like  grain  moving  at  different  rates.  In  recent  years 
the  rates  have  been  uniform,  so  that  the  question  of  discrimination 
between  shippers  has  not  been  raised,  and  certainly  no  one  could 
question  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate  of  $30  per  car  of  1,000  bushels 
of  com  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  including  the  lighterage  to  any 

f)oint  in  the  harbor  limits.  This  is  about  2  mills  per  ton  per  mile, 
ess  harbor  delivery. 

Now,  I  desire  to  present  the  practical  side  of  the  question  from 
a  merchant's  standpoint.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  projjosed  law 
can  be  made  practicable;  i.  e.,  it  can  not  be  reduced  to  practical  bene- 
fit to  anybody.  Its  practical  effect  will  be,  first  of  all,  to  unsettle 
every  grain  merchant  west  and  east  who  is  at  all  dependent  upon 
freight  rates  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  Our  business  abroad 
depends  upon  supply  and  demand,  interior  and  foreign  markets, 
competition  of  other  countries,  railroad  rates,  and  ocean  rates. 

Contemplate,  for  a  moment,  grain-trade  transactions  on  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  any  business  day.  There  is  constantly  being 
posted  telegraphic  information  of  conditions  of  the  crops  and  any 
items  of  news  affecting  prices.  In  the  morning  merchants  have  their 
private  cable  advices  of  the  conditions  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  continental  markets.  These  quotations  are  publicly  posted, 
also  every  change  in  prices  in  interior  American  markets.  Merchants 
are  endeavoring  to  nil  orders  for  export,  and;  of  course,  must  take 
into  consideration  all  the  factors.  Kail  and  ocean  rates  are  most 
important.  Competition  via  Montreal,  St.  Johns,  and  Portland  is 
keen,  and  when,  aay  by  day,  we  are  unable  to  meet  this  competition, 
with  ocean  freights  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  and  we  see  tne  busi- 
ness in  large  commitments  diverted  elsewhere,  our  last  resource  is 
in  a  reduction  of  rail  rates.  We  therefore  appeal  to  the  eastern 
traffic  managers,  presenting  to  them  our  situation,  which  always 
requires  prompt  relief.  As  the  movement  of  grain  is  not  uniform 
throughout  the  vear,  but  is  largely  restricted  to  the  season  when  the 
exportable  surplus  is  disposed  of,  we  are,  therefore,  out  of  the  busi- 
ness during  the  period  when  the  Canadian  ports  have  an  advantage 
in  rates  unless  our  rail  connection  promptly  helps  us  to  meet  the  com- 
petition. Now,  assume  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
having  been  empowered  to  make  rates,  has  fixed  the  Chicago-New 
York  rate  and  their  decision  has  been  confirmed  by  the  proposed 
court  of  transportation ;  then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  corn  movement 
the  rates  via  competitive  ports  are  cut,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past  year ;  our  whole  surplus  com  crop  could  be  exported  before  we 
could  secure  relief  throuffh  the  medium  of  the  Commission. 

Further,  it  is  physicaUy  impossible  for  a  commission,  unless  fur- 
nished with  an  extraordinary  number  of  assistants  as  familiar  witii 
railroad  traffic  as  themselves,  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
vast  number  of  cases  that  would  be  brought  before  it  Therefore, 
fmaller  and  insignificant  claims,  having  priority  of  date  of  filing, 
would  encumber  the  Commission,  and  important  changes  of  rates,  to 
which  immediate  action  would  be  necessary,  could  not  be  considered 
in  time  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  trade.    Thus,  it  would  work  against 
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the  interest  of  the  larger  oommeroe  of  the  country.  For  instance, 
the  export  rate  from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  New  Orleans,  which  com- 
petes with  the  eastern  seaboard,  is,  say,  18  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
com;  to  Chicago  it  would  be  6  cents;  transfer  at  Chicago,  i  cent; 
rate  to  Baltimore,  16  cents;  total,  21i  cents — ^a  difference  of  8^  cents 
per  100  pounds;  with  this  differential,  the  eastern  seaboard  got  some 
share  of  the  mtin  from  the  western  interior.  A  Oulf  road  comes  in 
and  makes  what  is  termed  a  "  midnight "  tariff  of  18  cents  to  New 
Orleans.  The  eastern  roads  do  not  meet  it — do  not  feel  that  they  can 
afford  to  meet  it  What  is  the  remedy  of  the  eastern  seaboard?  The 
various  commercial  bodies  call  a  meeting  of  their  trades  and  enter 
their  individual  protests.  This  is  the  iBrst  step.  The  next  is  to  call 
a  general  meeting  of  the  markets  affected,  to  which  the  railroad 
tnmSc  officials  are  invited.  The  whole  question  is  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, the  eastern  roads  are  impressed  with  the  necessity  oi  protect- 
ing their  patrons,  and  at  once  join  the  western  roads  in  an  order  to 
their  managers  to  make  any  rate  that  is  necessary  to  hold  the  share 
of  traffic  properly  belonging  to  the  East    This  is  done  in  a  day. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  hypothetical  case,  but  a  chapter  from  our  actual 
experience.  Last  February  we  found  that  Chicago  was  imable  to 
meet  New  Orleans  competition  for  corn  in  the  territory  west  of  the 
Missouri  Biver,  and,  as  Chicago  is  the  point  of  accumulation  and  dis- 
tribution for  the  seaboard  markets,  these  markets  were  necessarily 
affected.  Ocean  freight  engagements  were  being  made  from  New 
Orleans  at  advancing  rates,  whilst  our  own  ocean  freights  were  sta- 
tionary or  declining. 

Immediately  the  seaboard  markets  began  to  file  their  protests. 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  sent  vigorous  protests  to  the 
central  traffic  committee  at  Chicago;  this  was  foUowea  by  a  call  by 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Prwiuce  Exchange  for  a  general  meet- 
ing. This  meeting  was  held  in  the  Produce  Exchange  in  New  York. 
It  was  attended  by  delegates  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  from  the 
CSiamber  of  Comnjerce,  Merchants'  Association,  Cotton  Exchange, 
Coffee  Exchange,  and  the  steamship  interests  of  New  York,  by  dele- 
gates from  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Toledo^  and  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  Peo- 
ria, and  St.  Louis  received  their  invitations  too  late  to  send  their  del- 
egates. There  were  also  present  the  president  and  third  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Erie  Bailway  Company,  the  vice-president  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Bailroad,  the  traffic  managers  of  the 
New  York  Central^  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  Valley,  and,  I  think,  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad. 

The  loss  of  traffic  and  business  to  the  East  and  the  increased  move- 
ment to  New  Orleans  was  discussed  from  every  standpoint.  The 
invasion  of  the  Gulf  roads  was  condemned,  and  before  that  meeting 
had  adjourned  every  railroad  official  there  pledged  his  company  to 
meet  the  competition  and  protect  the  eastern  markets. 

Suppose  the  rate-making  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  commission, 
what  would  be  the  remedy  of  the  eastern  merchants  in  this  case! 
Their  protests  would  be  unavailing  if  the  Commission  had  already 
fixed  the  rate,  and  if  not,  it  would  likely  be  unheeded  by  the  roads, 
and  justly  so,  if  they  could  not  meet  the  rate  except  at  a  loss,  and  title 
committees  appointed  by  the  various  boards  of  trade  would  be 
referred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  By  Uie  time  the 
Commission  could  take  up  a  case  of  this  importance  and  render  a 
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decision  all  the  dama^  would  have  been  done.  It  is  therefore  not 
practicable.  Besides,  it  would  sin  ply  be  impossible  for  them  to  im- 
personate the  railroad  managers  and  act  in  the  same  capacity.  They 
could  not  possibly  CTasp  the  case  in  the  moment  that  the  railroad 
managers  ao.  In  otner  words,  there  is  such  a  clear  understanding  of 
all  that  makes  up  such  a  condition  between  the  merchant  and  the 
railroad  traffic  managers  that  they  both  instantly  understand  each 
other.  It  is  similar  to  a  case  of  dispute  submitted  by  two  members  of 
an  exchange  to  a  board  of  arbitration  composed  of  men  who  are  con- 
versant with  all  the  details  and  customs  of  the  business  in  which  the 
dispute  arises,  as  compared  with  the  same  case  submitted  to  our  courts. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  look  at  another  aspect  of  the  experience  just 
cited.  A  merchant  from  one  of  the  gram  markets  is  found  in  Ne- 
braska buying  up  corn  in  fairly  large  blocks,  at  prices  1  to  2  cents 
above  what  is  obtainable  in  any  other  direction.  In  a  few  hours  we 
are  apprised  of  the  fact,  and  we  know  that  rates  are  already  changed, 
or  are  going  to  be ;  we  don't  wait  until  we  have  some  positive  evidence 
of  a  prospective  change;  we  don't  care  for  that  evidence,  as  that  can 
be  smothered  so  deep  that  years  of  the  most  vigilant  investigation 
might  not  discover  it;  but  we  know  from  the  prices  paid  for  that  com 
that  there  is  a  screw  loose  in  the  business  somewhere,  and  when  we  go 
to  our  railroad  managers  we  know  that  when  we  put  all  our  figures 
before  them  that  they  know  that  conditions  are  changing.  They  also 
know  that  we  know  that  they  know ;  we  understand  each  other  per- 
fectly. 

Another  illustration  of  the  present  method  of  rate  making  and  the 
adjustment  of  rates  may  be  cited  in  relation  to  ex-lake  grain.  The 
^'  at  and  east  of  Buffalo  "  rate  is  naturally  subject  to  changes  on 
account  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  navi^tion  and  other  causes. 
Representations  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  committee  on 
trade  and  transportation  in  readjustment  of  these  rates  have  always 
been  courteously  received  by  the  traffic  officers  of  the  New  York  road, 
and  they  have  alw^ays  been  disposed  to  accord  us  fair  treatment, 
appreciating  that  our  interests  are  identical,  with  the  result  that  we 
have  always  felt  that  our  requests  have  been  granted  when  possible 
and  we  are  not,  under  the  circumstances,  yet  ready  to  substitute  this 
method  for  the  governmental  regulating  process. 

It  was  as  recent  as  Monday  of  this  week  that  we  cot  information 
that  about  700,000  bushels  of  com  was  being  booked  from  Chicago 
to  Montreal.  As  chairman  of  the  trade  and  transportation  com- 
mittee, I  immediately  notified  the  chairman  of  the  grain  committee 
of  the  New  York  roads  and  telephoned  several'of  the  traffic  managers 
at  the  same  time.  A  member  of  the  transportation  commitCee  of  tiie 
Philadelphia  Exchange  was  working  with  the  Pwmsylvania  Boad. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  managers,  held  on 
Tuesday,  thev  granted  the  reduction  in  the  rates  from  Buffalo  that 
we  had  asked  ^r.  Again  I  say  this  would  have  been  impossible  if 
we  had  been  dependent  upon  a  commission. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Commission  would  be  greatly  advanced  by 
^f\  amendment  to  the  law  providing  for  appjeal  from  th^  United  Stat^ 
circuit  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  giving  precedence  to  the  hear- 
ing and  to  the  decision  of  such  appeals  over  all  other  cases  except 
criminal  cases,  substantially  as  proposed  in  section  16  of  the  Esoa- 
Townsend  bilL 
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Make  the  law  as  rigid  and  the  penalty  for  its  infraction  as  heavy 
as  possible.  Give  the  Commission  increased  powers  of  investigation, 
if  that  is  possible.  Increase  the  nmnber  of  its  members  so  that  its 
business  can  be  facilitated  by  dividing  it;  also  that  all  preliminary 
investigations  can  be  conducted  by  one  part  of  the  Commission,  whilst 
another  part  is  engaged  in  considering  testimony  and  deciding  ques- 
tions submitted,  so  that  complaints  can  be  disposed  of  more  expe- 
ditiously. Increase  the  remuneration  of  the  Commissioners  to  a 
sum  that  will  always  command  the  highest  talent  of  the  land.  Add 
to  the  membership  of  the  Commission  irreproadmble  railway  experts; 
make  the  tenure  of  office  for  life  or  removal  upon  charges  only,  and 
you  will  do  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country  lasting  good 
instead  of  incalculable  harm  in  passing  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  now 
before  you. 

These  amendments  would,  in  my  opinion,  render  the  Commission 
an  efficient  body  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  protecting 
the  shipper  and  not  unjustly  usurping  the  province  of  the  railroads 
in  operation  of  their  own  business. 

Tne  alarming  financial  effect,  the  resultant  panic  following  such  a 
change  as  the  new  bill  contemplates,  I  dare  not  attenrpt  to  describe. 
The  constitutional  aspect  of  it  I  do  not  touch  upon,  preferring  to  leave 
these  questions  to  financial  and  le^l  minds,  presenting  to  you  simply 
a  merchant's  view  of  what  woula  be  the  practical  working  of  the 
measure.  I  now  append  a  resolution  passed  by  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  January  7, 1904: 

Extract  from  minutes  of  the  hoard  of  managers  of  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change, January  7,  1904* 

The  committee  on  trade  and  trnnHportatlon  reported  the  foHowIng  resolations : 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  the  giving  directly  or 
Indirectly  of  rate-making  powers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comuiission  is  too 
great  a  power  to  confer  u|x>u  a  governmental  commission. 

Resolved^  That  we  recommend  to  the  hoard  of  managers  that  the  exchange 
refuse  to  be  Identlfled  with  any  movement  to  empower  tlils  Commission  to  flx 
rates. 

Resolved,  That  a  communication  be  sent  to  Mr.  B.  P.  Bacon,  chalnnan  of  the 
Interstate-commerce  law  convention,  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  the  name  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  as  associated  in  this  move- 
ment Is  unwarranted,  and  request  him  to  erase  the  name  of  the  exchange  from 
the  pamphlets  Issued  in  this  movement 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received,  resolutions  adopted,  and  recommendations 
therein  contained  ordered  carried  oot 

I  have  authority  from  the  board  to  use  the  above  resolutions  as 
expressive  of  its  present  views. 

STATEMEHT  07  MB.  H.  M.  HILL. 

Senator  Clapp.  Please  state  your  name  and  residence. 

Mr.  Hill.  H.  M.  Hill,  Minneapolis. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  may  proceed  this  evening,  if  you  desire  to  go 
CO.    If  not,  you  can  be  heard  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  I  should  like  to  make  my  statement  to-night. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  approach  this  matter  of  rate  making 
by  statute  only  as  one  engaged  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  in 
merchandising.    The  history  of  the  growth  of  that  part  of  our  coun- 
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try  in  which  I  live  is  the  history  of  the  railway.  The  history  of 
rates  for  railway  service  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  rapid  fining 
up  of  as  fertile  a  territory  as  is  comprised  in  our  country.  The  story 
of  these  rates  is  that  of  a  constant  strife,  not  as  between  individuals, 
but  as  between  communities,  for  most  of  the  period  during  which  the 
interstate-commerce  law  has  been  operative  the  effort  of  the  North- 
west has  been  to  obtain  for  itself  revisions  of  existing  rate  adjust- 
ments to  the  end  that  the  delivery  of  merchandise  might  bear  to 
cost  at  other  points  a  fair  relation,  thereby  enabling  the  merchant 
to  the  better  serve  a  constantly  growing  population  and  ever  widening 
territory.  To  accomplish  the  schedules  which  are  now  effective  from 
eastern  and  central  territories  to  the  gateways  of  the  Northwest  has 
been  the  work  of  years.  The  constantly  growing  needs  were  readily 
seen  by  the  many  railway  geniuses  of  our  territory,  but  the  complex 
nature  of  rate  making  is  of  such  a  character  that  even  with  their 
assistance  much  time  was  lost  in  bringing  about  what  is  now  perha^ 
as  fair  a  schedule  as  with  present  conditions  could  be  expected.  This 
applies  only  to  what  are  known  as  class  rates.  The  making  of  com- 
modity rates  must  of  necessity  be  a  matter  of  differing  circumstances, 
season  by  season.  It  is  my  opinion  that  with  the  power  to  establish 
rates  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  during  the  period  referred  to 
we  would  not  now  be  enjoying  the  rates  we  have  into  Duluth,  St. 
Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  but  that  the  influence  of  eastern  cities  would 
have  maintained  till  now  the  differentials  against  us.  This  history 
of  itself  is  evidence  of  the  disposition  and  intention  of  railway  man- 
agers to  build  up  the  territory  in  which  they  operate  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  I  do  not  wish  to  mfer  we  are  altogether 
contented  even  now.  Human  nature  is  not  such  that  you  would 
expect  it  I  do  believe,  however,  that  wherever  a  grievance  does 
eiust  we  can  the  more  easily  adjust  it  with  the  railway  manager  than 
the  Government  officer.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  owner  of  a  Dusiness 
will  do  more  for  it,  will  slave  to  make  it  succeed,  while  the  clerk 
or  officer  will  but  perform  his  duty  as  laid  down  for  him.  It  is  also 
true  that  a  first-class  shoemaker  is  not  a  good  tailor,  even  if  he  does 
sit  on  a  table. 

It  has  taken  a  ^neration  to  develop  the  talent  which  is  now 
employed  in  managmg  great  railway  properties  and  in  making  the 
rate  adjustments  for  them.  These  men  are  scattered  over  the  entire 
system  of  railways  in  our  country,  and  in  their  thousands  of  offices 
are  called  upon  day  by  day  to  make  such  adjustments  as  will  permit 
^ven  localities,  industries,  or  products  to  compete  with  other  sec- 
tions. Is  it  fair  to  remark  that  no  body  which  might  be  appointed 
by  the  Government  could  with  the  same  interest  act  on  such  matters 
or  could  they  be  expected  to  proceed  with  as  much  impartiality  as  is 
the  case  to-day  ? 

We  believe  we  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  jobbers  of  the  North- 
west when  we  say  that  the  law  as  at  present  administered  is  sufficient 
to  protect  any  and  all  shippers. 

Senator  Clapp.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say? 

Mr.  Huau.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  explain- 
ing that  he  can  not  be  present  to  address  the  committee  on  the  ques- 
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tion  under  consideration,  but  asking  that  the  following  be  inserted 
in  the  hearings  as  his  statement,  and  if  there  be  no  objection  it  will 
be  so  inserted. 

STATSMEHT  07  A.  B.  STICKHBT,  PBESIDEHT  OP  THE  CHICAOO 
OBBAT  WESTEBH  KAHWAT  COMPAHT. 

THl  DEFECTS  OF  THE  INTEB8TATB-00MMEBGE  LAW« 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  the  (Govern- 
ment exercised  no  supervision  over  interstate  railwaj  rates.  The 
Senate  committee,  which  prepared  and  reported  the  bill,  said  "  that 
this  unrestricted  policy  had  produced  the  lowest  average  rates  known 
in  the  world,  but  that  such  rates  had  been  attained  at  the  cost  of  the 
most  unwarranted  discriminations  in  the  collection  of  tolls,  the  effect 
of  which  had  been  to  build  up  the  strong  at  the  expense  of  the  weak,  to 

S've  the  large  dealer  an  advantage  over  the  small  trader,  and  to  throw 
e  commerce  of  the  country  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
few/' 

In  explaining  the  bill  when  introduced  to  the  Senate,  the  chairman 
of  the  conmiittee  said : 

Tlie  proTtslons  of  the  biU  are  based  upon  tbe  theory  that  the  paramount  erU 
chargeable  against  the  operation  of  the  transportation  system  of  the  United 
states,  as  now  conducted,  Is  unjust  discrimination  between  persons,  places,  com- 
modities, or  particular  description  of  traffic  The  underlying  purpose  and  aim 
of  ttie  measure  Is  the  prevention  of  these  discriminations. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  prime  purpose  of  the  law  was  not 
to  deplete  the  revenues  of  the  companies  by  reducing  the  average 
rates,  but  to  make  the  schedule  of  freight  rates  more  eauitable  by 
reducing  some  rates  which  were  too  high,  and  increasing  otners  whicn 
were  too  low,  and  by  abolishing  free  passenger  fares,  and  thereby 
preventing  all  kinds  of  unjust  discriminations. 

As  all  the  purposes  of  trie  law  relate  to  the  schedule  of  rates^  and  as 
none  of  the  purposes  can  be  accomplished  witlhQut  a  schedule^  it  seems 
evident  that  the  most  serious  defect  in  the  law  is  its  failure  to  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  make  a  schedule  of  interstate  rates. 

A  schedule  of  definite  rates  which  the  law  should  declare  reascm- 
able  and  just  would  be  enforceable,  because  of  certainty:  while  the 
words  of  the  present  law,  that  ^'  all  rates  shall  be  reasonable  and  just, 
and  that  every  unjust  and  unreasonable  charge  is  prohibited  ana 
declared  to  be  unlawful."  are  rhetorically  grand  words,  but  as  en- 
forceable legislation  the  language  may  be  regarded  as  void  for  uncer- 
tainty. 

The  interstate  law  was  not  a  hasty  enactment.  A  very  able  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  occupied  more  than  a  year  in  collecting  facts  and 
opinions  of  all  classes  of  the  public  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
the  committee  considered  and  discussed  at  considerable  length  the 
advisability  of  giving  the  Commission  authority  to  make  such  a 
sdiedule  of  rates. 

At  that  time  there  was  an  objection  to  such  authority  being  vested 
in  the  committee,  growing  out  of  court  decisions  which  have  since 
been  modiiSed.  When  the  question  of  the  light  of  the  legislature  to 
fix  railway  rates  first  came  oef ore  the  courts,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  took  the  extreme  view  that  the  legislature  had  the 
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authority  to  arbitrarily  fix  the  rates  which  were  valid,  even  though 
they  were  so  low  as  to  deprive  the  companies  of  all  net  revenue,  add- 
ing the  following: 

We  know  that  this  is  a  power  which  may  be  abused,  but  .that  la  no  argument 
agniDst  its  existeuce.  For  protection  against  abuses  by  legisiaturee  the  people 
must  resort  to  tlie  polls,  not  to  the  courts. 

Under  such  construction  of  the  law  Congress  might  well  hesitate  to 
confer  such  an  arbitrary  power,  involving  interests  of  such  magnitude, 
upon  a  commission. 

As  the  decisions  now  stand,  the  same  objection  does  not  obtain.  In 
the  case  of  The  Railway  Company  v.  Minnesota  (134  TJ.  S.  Report, 
418),  decided  in  1889,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that: 

Neither  the  leglslati^re,  nor  such  conimission  acting  under  -the  authority  of 
the  legislature,  can  establish,  arbitrarily  and  without  regard  to  justice  and 
right,  a  tariff  of  rates  for  such  transportation,  which  is  so  unreasonable  as  to 
practically  destroy  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  persons  engaged  In  the 
carrying  business  on  the  one  hand,  nor  so  exorbitant  as  to  be  in  utter  disregard 
of  tlie  rights  of  the  pul>Ilc  for  the  use  of  such  transportation. 

In  either  of  these  classes  of  cases  there  is  an  ultimate  remedy  for  the  parties 
aggrieved,  in  the  courts,  for  the  relief  against  such  oppressive  legislation,  and 
esiiecially  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  where  the  tariff  of  rates  established 
either  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  Conmiission  la  such  as  to  deprive  a  party  of 
his  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

But  until  the  Judiciary  has  been  appealed  to,  to  declare  the  regulations  made, 
whether  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  Commission,  voidable  for  the  reasons  men- 
tioned, the  tariff  of  ratos  so  fixed  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  must  be  submitted 
to  both  by  the  carrier  and  the  parties  with  whom  he  deals. 

Following  this  concise  statement  of  the  law,  the  learned  judge  set 
forth  the  method  of  enforcement.    He  said : 

That  the  proper,  if  not  the  only,  mode  of  judicial  relief  against  the  tariff  of 
rates  established  by  the  legislature  or  by  its  commission,  is  by  a  bill  in  chancery 
asserting  its  unreasonable  character  and  its  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  asking  a  decree  of  court  forbidding  the  corporation  from 
exacting  such  fare  as  excessive,  or  establishing  its  right  to  collect  the  rates  as 
being  within  the  limits  of  a  just  compensation  for  the  services  rendered. 

That  until  this  is  done,  it  is  not  competent  for  each  individual  having  dealings 
with  the  carrying  corporation,  or  for  the  corporation  with  regard  to  each  indi- 
vidual who  demands  Its  services,  to  raise  a  contest  in  the  courts  over  the  ques- 
tions which  ought  to  be  settled  in  this  general  and  conclusive  method. 

The  committee,  in  concluding  not  to  authorize  the  Commission  to 
make  a  schedule  of  rates,  did  not,  however,  seem  to  be  influenced  so 
much  by  the  construction  which  the  court  had  put  upon  the  law  as  bj 
an  overpowering  sense  of  "  infinite  labor  and  investigation  "  which  it 
would  impose  upon  a  commission  wanting  in  "  exact  knowledge  "  of 
the  supposed  mysteries  of  rate  making  to  make  a  schedule  of  rates  for 
all  the  railways  of  the  country.  These  are  the  principal  objections 
which  are  raised  at  this  time  against  conferring  such  authority  upon 
the  Commission. 

In  considering  this  matter,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  not  make  a  separate  schedule  for  each  railway.  The  prac- 
tice of  each  company  making  its  own  schedule  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
present  confusion  in  interstate  rates,  because  there  are  as  many  opin- 
ions upon  the  details  of  a  schedule  as  there  are  men  engaged  in  making 
schedules. 

Now,  the  Commission,  having  authority  to  make  all  the  rates,  would 
have  no  such  difficulties.  The  Commission  would  not  make  rates  for 
each  railway,  but  only  one  schedule  for  all  the  railways* 
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The  difference  in  the  cost  of  carriage  between  long  lines  and  short 
lines,  between  roads  of  high  grades  and  roads  of  low  grades,  which 
is  made  so  much  of  in  opposition  to  such  a  scliedule  of  rates,  does  not 
enter  into  the  sdiedule  question,  whether  made  by  individual  railways, 
by  association  of  railways,  or  hy  a  commission. 

There  is  no  sentiment  in  business.  The  only  condition  upon  which 
a  long  line  or  a  line  of  high  grades  can  get  competitive  traffic  to  haul 
is  that  it  wiU  haul  it  at  as  low  a  rate  as  the  short  line  or  the  line  of 
lower  grades.  The  disadvantages  pertaining  to  the  long  lines  and  to 
lines  of  high  grades  must  be  terne  by  the  proprietors  of  such  lines, 
and  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  legislation  ana  beyond  the  power  of  the 
schedules  of  rates,  whether  made  by  commissioners  or  by  expert 
traffic  officiaLs,.to  prevent  it 

The  evident  advantage  of  only  one  schedule  to  be  consulted  hj  ship- 
pers and  traffic  officials  in  order  to  ascertain  any  desired  rate,  instead 
of  having  to  consult  the  thousands  of  separate  schedules  which  now 
exist,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  it  is  possible  for  any 
legislation  to  confer  either  upon  the  companies  or  the  public 

As  to  the  matter  of  investigations,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
committee  was  wrong  in  concluding  that  it  would  require  "  infinite 
investigation  "  before  the  Commission  would  be  able  to  produce  such  a 
schedule  of  rates.  All  the  factors — the  tonnage  available  for  trans- 
portation in  the  different  sections  and  along  different  zones  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  rates  which  must  be  applied  to  such  tonnage — ^has 
already  been  ascertained  by  the  experience  of  years,  and  is  fairly  rep- 
resented, as  a  whole,  by  the  present  schedules  of  the  companies.  The 
practical  duties  of  the  Commission  in  this  regard  would  be  to  line  up 
the  existing  rates  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  reducing  those  that  seemed 
too  high,  and  making  compensation  for  such  reductions  by  increasing 
those  which  seemed  too  low.  In  these  duties  they  would  be  assisted  by 
the  arguments  of  the  traffic  officials  of  the  companies,  and  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  shippers,  and  the  Commission  would  be  the  arbitratora 

It  is  not  to  oe  supposed  that  in  this  wav,  or  in  any  other  way,  a 
sdiedule  would  be  produced  which  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to 
everybody.  Infinite  Wisdom  sitting  as  arbitrator  could  not  accom- 
plish such  a  task.  But  as  infinite  wisdom  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to 
humans,  the  principle  of  human  arbitration  has  been  regarded  as  a 
fair  way  to  settle  conflicting  business  interests.  The  companies  have 
over  and  over  again  attempted  to  introduce  arbitration  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  disputes  as  to  rates.  The  commission  representing  the 
sovereignty,  with  power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  would  be  the  most 
disinterested,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfactory,  arbitrator  which  is 
possible. 

Now,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  com- 
mission would  produce  a  perfect  schedule,  but  if  the  errors  in  the 
schedule  were  practically  inconsequential,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
all  parties  to  submit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mistakes  were  so 
large  as  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  an  appeal  to  the 
courts,  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Unit»i  States  give  three 
successive  opportunities  to  have  the  mistakes  reviewed  by  the  courts — 
first,  by  the  united  States  district  court,  then  by  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  finally  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court 
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In  the  case  before  cited  the  United  States  Supreme  C!ourt  says 
that  in  case  the  rates  made  by  such  a  commission  are  so  unreasonably 
low  as  to  practically  destroy  property  on  the  one  hand  or  so  exorbi- 
tant as  to  be  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  public  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  ultimate  remedy  for  the  parties  aggrieved  in  the 
courts  for  the  relief  against  such  oppressive  rates,  by  a  bill  in  chan- 
cery asserting  their  unreasonable  character  and  their  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  asking  a  decree  forbidding 
such  rates.  Therefore  the  rights  of  the  public  and  the  rights  of  the 
companies  in  regard  to  the  rates  which  would  be  made  by  such  a 
commission  are  as  perfectly  safeguarded  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
safeguard  such  rights. 

I  also  take  issue  with  the  committee's  conclusions  about  the  re- 
quirements of  exact  knowledge  in 'making  such  a  schedule.  This  is 
also  a  point  which  is  strenuously  urged  against  conferring  the  rate- 
making  authority  upon  the  Commission  at  this  time.  The  assump- 
tion seems  to  be  that  there  are  only  a  few  men  who  possess  the  exact 
knowledge  required,  and  presumably,  owing  to  the  relation  of  the 
supply  to  the  demand,  such  exact  Imowledge  can  only  be  obtained  by 
paying  extraordinary  salaries,  far  in  excess  of  the  salaries  which 
Congress  would  be  willing  to  provide. 

•  When  I  was  a  boy  we  used  to  frame  bams  by  "  scribe  rule,"  which 
was  no  rule,  but  just  hard  work.  It  consisted  in  placing,  with  grea* 
labor,  the  huge  oak  timbers,  roughly  and  unevenly  hewn,  in  their 
relative  positions  on  the  ground  and  scribing  their  proper  lengths, 
and,  by  repeated  fittings,  making  each  particular  tenon  fit  a  particu- 
lar mortised  hole. 

A  few  years  later  we  learned  to  frame  bams  by  "square  rule," 
which  consisted  in  reducing,  at  small  expense,  each  coordinate  mem- 
ber to  the  same  size  at  the  points  of  connection  with  other  members, 
which  enabled  the  length  of  all  the  members  to  be  determined  by 
measurements,  and  all  the  tenons  and  mortised  holes  were  made  of 
the  same  size,  which  reduced  the  labor  of  framing  barns  to  the 
minimum. 

Now,  the  amount  of  high-priced  skill  required  in  the  mysteries  of 
rate-making  depends  upon  whether  the  rates  are  made  by  "  scribe 
rule  "  or  by  •'  square  rule."  If  made  bv  "  scribe  rule  "  it  requires 
high-priced  skill  to  make  the  tenon  fit  the  holes.  The  intense  com- 
petition which  surrounds  company  or  association  rate  malring  compels 
tiiese  high-priced  traffic  directors  to  make  schedules  by  scribe  rule. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  occupation  of 
such  traffic  directors  to  scribe  together  schedules  of  rates.  Scribing 
schedules  is  an  occupation  for  clerks^  not  for  traffic  directors.  I  but 
(}uote  the  language  of  a  high  authority  when  I  say  that  prior  to  the 
injunctions  oi  the  courts  against  paying  rebates  "  it  was  understood 
among  business  men  that  schedules  were  made  for  the  small  shippers 
and  those  unsophisticated  enough  to  pay  the  established  rates."  All 
the  large  shippers  of  freight  had  their  high-salaried  traffic  directors 
as  well  as  the  railways,  and  the  rates  which  such  shippers  paid  wei-e 
not  determined  bv  the  schedules,  but  by  barjjaining  between  the  high- 
salaried  traffic  directors  of  the  shippers  and  the  high-salaried  traffic 
directors  of  the  company. 

Since  the  injunctions  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  traffic  directors 
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has  been  exerted  in  the  extremely  difficult  problem  of  how  to  pay 
rebates  without  pajdng  "  rebates.''  Nothing  short  of  exact  knowl- 
edge can  do  it.  Hence,  since  the  injunctions  the  traffic  directors  have 
stopped  paying  rebates  on  ^rain  shipments,  but  in  lieu  thereof  have 
paid  elevator  fees,  a  practice  which  the  Interstate  Commission  has 
sanctioned  as  admissiole  under  the  law,  notwithstanding  it  is  evi- 
dently a  rebate  paid  to  elevator  owners  which  is  not  available  to  or- 
dinary shippers.  The  traffic  directors  have  made  secret  contracts 
with  the  traiBc  directors  of  large  shippers  at  rates  below  the  schedule 
rates,  and  having  thus  secured  the  tonnage  in  advance  they  "  pub- 
lish "  a  schedule  containing  the  contract  rates.  In  the  parlance  of 
the  profession,  such  schedules  are  called  "  midnight  schedules,"  and 
have  all  the  effects  of  secret  rebates. 

No  small  dealer  can  secure  the  advantages  of  a  midnight  schedule, 
because  he  does  not  control  a  sufficient  volimie  of  tonnage  to  induce 
the  making  of  such  a  sdhedule.  The  small  dealer  must  pay  the  regu- 
lar schedule  rates,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  large  dealer.  The  largo 
dealer,  say,  in  grain,  a^ees  with  the  traffic  director  of  a  railway  that 
he  will  buy  in  competitive  territory  a  million  bushels,  guaranteed, 
and  if  possible,  before  the  game  is  discovered,  four  or  five  million 
bushels,  provided  that  after  he  has  secured  tne  grain  the  railway 
company  will  publish  a  legal  schedule  reducing  the  rate,  say^  1  cent 
per  Dushel.  With  the  advantage  of  this  secret  understanding  the 
large  dealer  forces  the  small  de«3ers  out  of  the  market  by  offering  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  more  than  grain  is  worth,  or  induces  some  of  the 
small  dealers  to  contract  to  deuver  the  amount  he  requires. 

Having  thus  secured  the  grain,  the  "  midnight  schedule  "  is  pub- 
lished and  filed  with  the  Interstate  Ciommission.  The  rate  goes  down 
1  cent,  and  consequently  the  price  of  grain  advances  1  cent.  The  re- 
sult or  the  transaction  is  that  the  small  dealers  are  driven  out  of  the 
market  or  that  the  small  dealers  who  have  made  contracts  are  sad- 
dled with  losses  which  the  large  dealer  pockets  as  profits,  and  the 
railway  company  secures  a  large  tonnage  of  competitive  traffic. 

It  is  a  slick  way  of  turning  small  dealers'  losses  into  large  dealers' 
profits,  but  as  the  law  now  stands  the  lawyers  agree  that  it  is  lawful. 

These  le^l  midnight  schedules,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  result  m  ^eater  injustice  than  secret  rebates,  illustrate  a  defect 
of  the  law  which  will  exist  as  long  as  the  law  permits  railway  com- 
panies to  make  the  schedule  of  rates.  They  can  only  be  prevented 
by  conferring  upon  a  Government  commission  the  sole  power  to  make 
such  schedules. 

A  Government  commission  in  making  rates  would  be  untrammeled 
by  competition  or  a  desire  to  secure  tonnage  for  any  particular  Une, 
and  would  therefore  be  able  to  frame  its  schedule  by  square  rule  in- 
stead of  scribe  rule.  That  it  does  not  require  high-priced  exact 
knowledge  to  make  a  schedule  of  square-rule  rates  is  conclusively 
proven  by  the  fact  that  fourteen  years  ago  the  railway  commission 
of  Iowa,  consisting  of  unskilled  men,  each  drawing  a  salary  of  about 
$3,000  per  annum,  in  a  few  months'  time,  mostly  occupied  m  hearing 
the  protest  of  the  railway  companies,  made  a  square-rule  schedule  or 
rates  in  Iowa,  and  in  the  same  year  the  commissioners  of  Illinois, 
like  unskilled  men,  made  a  square-rule  schedule  of  State  rates  for 
Illinois,  both  of  which  schedules  have  been  used  during  all  these 
jears  practically  without  change. 
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Here  is  an  example  of  practically  one  schedule  of  rates  made  by 
State  commissioners,  covering  two  creat  States,  having  more  junction 
and  competitive  points  than  any  other  equal  area  in  the  world,  which 
has  been  satisfactoiy,  without  change,  for  more  than  fourteen  con- 
secutive years.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interstate  schedules, 
made  by  ti-affic  experts,  under  the  stn^ss  of  competition  and  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  each  to  get  some  advantage  over  the  other,  which 
affected  the  interstate  traffic  of  the  same  two  States,  have  been 
changed,  during  the  same  time,  by  filing  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission probably  not  less  than  eight  to  ten  thousand  schedules. 

The  superiority  of  the  commissioners'  schedules  is  not  alone  in  the 
matter  oi  stability.  The  schedules  made  by  the  conmiissioners  are 
in  such  form  that  a  man  of  ordinary  understanding,  by  inspection 
of  the  schedules,  can  determine  for  himself  any  rate  he  may  desire; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  interstate  schedules  made  by  the  traffic  officials 
are  in  such  form  and  confusion  that  no  ordinary  man  can,  by  inspec- 
tion, ascertain  any  rate.  At  a  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion but  a  few  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  the  highest  traffic 
official  of  a  great  corporation  produced  the  interstate  schedules  which 
he  said  were  in  force  on  his  railway.  Being  asked  by  the  Commission 
if  by  inspection  of  his  schedules  he  could  ascertain  for  himself  any 
desired  rate,  he  answered  under  oath  that  he  could  not;  that  he  had 
a  schedule  clerk  who  did  nothing  else,  and  when  he  wanted  a  rate 
he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  his  clerk. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  it  would  seem  proven 
that  the  making  of  a  schedule  of  rates  is  a  task  which  a  commission 
can  satisfactorily  accomplish. 

But  the  bulwark  of  tne  opposition  to  commissioners'  rates  is  the 
varying  conditions  of  trade  which,  it  is  claimed,  necessitate  constantly 
fluctuating  rates. 

"  Varying  circumstances  and  conditions  ^  is  the  last  ditch  in  the 
traffic  director's  argument.  When  defeated  at  every  other  point  of 
the  argument,  with  uplifted  hand  and  with  an  air  of  mystery,  he 
repeats  in  rapid  succession  the  ominous  words  "  varying  circum- 
stances and  conditions  "  with  most  wonderful  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  his  hearers. 

That  circumstances  and  conditions,  in  respect  to  railway  rates, 
have  fluctuated  rapidly  in  the  past,  no  one  can  deny.  Every  time  a 
cut  rate  is  made;  every  time  a  midnight  schedule  is  published;  and 
every  time  rates  are  restored  and  midnight  schedules  are  canceled, 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  trade  change  to  such  an  extent  :is  to 
matecially  affect  aU  the  various  industries  of  the  country.  But  those 
are  varying  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  companies'  own 
making,  which  every  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  shipper  is  con- 
stantly protesting  against  as  disadvantageous  to  his  business. 

Commerce  demands  stability.  As  long  as  railway  rates  go  up  and 
down  no  merchant  or  manufacturer  feels  safe  in  buying  large  quan- 
tities of  staple  merchandise,  to  the  cost  of  which  the  rate  of  trans- 
portation contributes  a  large  percentage,  through  fear  that  later  his 
competitor  will  be  able  to  ship  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  thus  be 
able  to  undersell  him.  No  contractor  dares  venture  to  make  a  am- 
tract  involving  large  shipments  until  he  has  contracted  with  the 
railway  companies  as  to  his  rates,  and  every  department  of  trade, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  faces  the  same  perils. 
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Erery  stud^t  of  the  natural  laws  of  prices  knows  that  the  relation 
of  supply  to  demand,  which  must  ultimately  control  prices,  does 
not  work  its  inevitable  results  instantaneously,  but  is  only  eflfective 
in  the  long  run.  Hence,  it  would  seem  safe  to  conclude  that  there 
are  no  natural  circumstances  and  conditions  pertaining  to  trade 
whidhi  demand  that  schedule  making  should  be  so  elastic  as  to  be 
inconsistent  with  due  consideration  by  a  conrniission. 

Up  to  this  point,  it  will  be  noticed.  I  have  been  speaking  cf  a  sched- 
ule of  rates,  but  the  legislation  wrdch  is  proposed  by  the  present 
Congress,  as  I  understand  it,  does  not  authorize  the  Commission  to 
make  a  schedule  of  rates,  but  only  to  hear  complaints,  and,  after  a 
hearing,  to  fix  the  particular  rate  which  has  be^  the  subject  of  the 
complaint.  Such  a  law  would  impose  a  much  more  laborious,  and^ 
in  many  respects,  a  much  more  difficult,  task  than  the  making  ox 
a  complete  sdiedule,  because  there  is  absolutely  no  criterion  by  which 
to  juage  the  reasonableness  of  any  individual  rate,  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  schedule.  Under  the  law,  as  it  now  exists. 
the  Commissi(m  finds  an  individual  rate  reasonable  or  unreasonable 
by  comparing  it  with  some  other  rate,  without  considering  whether 
the  rate  with  which  they  compare  it  is  reasonable.  Hearings  of  this 
kind  frequently  compel  the  attendance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  attorneys 
and  high-salaried  traffic  officials  for  several  days,  and  as  there  is 
nothing  at  the  end  of  it  but  an  opinion,  and  no  money  involved,  the 
companies  are  willing  to  get  through  as. quickly  as  possible. 

But  with  a  large  amoimt  of  revenue  at  stake  it  would  be  different. 
At  every  hearing  the  companies  would  insist  upon  inquiring  as  to  the 
i-easonableness  of  the  rate  with  which  comparison  was  made,  and  so 
on,  until  the  relative  reasonableness  of  every  rate  in  the  schedule  had 
been  determined,  and  then  the  Commission  would  be  compelled  to 
pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  schedule  as  a  whole,  because  it  is 
the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  which  the  whole  schedule  will  pro- 
duce, which  is  equivalent  to  a  quantum  meruit  for  services  performed, 
which  the  companies  are  entitled  to  receive. 

If  rates  are  to  be  passed  upon  thus  in  detail,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  an 
inquiry  as  to  a  few  rates  would  consume  a  year  of  the  Commission's 
time.  And  if  appeals  are  made  to  the  courts  this  method  of  making 
rates  would  entail  a  large  number  of  court  cases.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  rates  should  be  established  at  one  time,  in  one  comprehensive 
schedule  embracing  all  the  rates,  objections  on  behalf  of  the  companies 
or  the  people  can  be  adjudicated  in  that  comprehensive  manner 
pointed  out  oy  the  court  in  the  case  already  cited,  in  which  Mr.  Justice 
Miller  says: 

The  proper,  if  not  the  only,  mode  of  judicial  relief  against  a  tariff  of  rates 
establislied  by  a  legislative  commission  is  by  a  bill  in  chancery,  asserting  its 
unreasonable  character,  and  until  that  is  done  it  is  not  competent  for  each  indi- 
vidual having  dealings  with  the  carrying  corporations,  or  for  the  corporations 
with  regard  to  each  individnal  who  demands  Its  services,  to  raise  a  contest  in 
the  courts  over  questions  which  ought  to  l>e  settled  in  this  general  and  conclusive 
method. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  unwise  to  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  to  fixing  only  such  individual  rates  as  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  complaint. 

A  consideration  of  rate  making  by  the  Commission  would  not  be 
complete  without  considering  the  kind  of  rates  which  the  Commission 
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should  be  authorized  to  make.  Shall  they  be  actual  rates  or  only 
maximum  rates? 

If  maximum  rates,  leaving  the  company  free  to  make  lower  rates 
in  its  discretion,  the  whole  purpose  of  preventing  discriminations  will 
be  defeated,  because  the  same  overmasterful  influences  which  have 
produced  rate  cutting  in  the  past  will  induce  one  company  to  reduce 
one  rate,  another  company  to  reduce  another  rate,  and  oy  this  process 
in  a  short  time  the  interstate  schedules  would  be  in  as  hopeless  a  state 
of  confusion  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Besides  the  utter  uselessness  of  maximum  rates  in  preventing  dis- 
criminations, the  enactment  of  a  maximum-rate  law  would  do  violence 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  law,  upon  which  the  Government 
must  rest  its  right  to  make  any  railway  rates.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  law,  which  justify  the  Government  in  prescribing  rail- 
way rates,  and  without  wriich  such  action  by  the  Government  can  not 
be  justified,  is  that  railways  are  public  highwajs,  which  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative and  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  and  control.  That 
this  prerogative  and  duty  is  an  integral  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State,  which  can  not  be  separated  or  divested  from  the  State.  That 
railway  companies  in  building  and  operating  railways  are  perform- 
ing a  function  of  sovereignty  under  a  license,  or,  using  the  Ianguafi;e 
of  some  of  the  court  decisions,  "  as  the  agent  of  the  State."  That  the 
amount  of  revenue  as  a  whole,  and  in  detail,  which  they  may  collect 
depends  not  upon  the  common-law  doctrine  of  quantum  meruit,  not 
upon  a  contract  expressed  or  implied  between  the  shippers  and  the 
companies,  but  solely  upon  the  contract  expressed  or  implied  between 
the  State  and  the  companies.  That  the  revenues  collected  by  the 
companies  are  not  in  the  nature  of  a  quantum  meruit  for  specific 
services  performed,  but  are  tolls  or  taxes  levied  by  the  State,  and  in 
the  collection  thereof  the  companies  act  as  the  agents  of  the  State 
under  its  control. 

Now,  if  I  have  correctly  stated  the  fundamental  principles,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  making  of  a  schedule  of  railway  rates  is 
the  levying  of  taxes  by  the  sovereign tv,  just  the  same  as  the  making 
of  a  schedule  of  duties  on  imports  is  tlie  levying  of  taxes  by  the  sov- 
ereignty. And  it  further  follows  that  it  would  be  just  as  monstrous 
a  perversion  of  the  duties  of  sovereignty,  which  would  result  in 
equal  injustices,  to  levy  maximum  railway  rates  and  allow  the  rail- 
way companies  which  collect  such  rates  a  discretion  to  make  lower 
rates  as  it  would  be  to  levy  maximum  import  duti^  and  allow  gus- 
tom-house  collectors  the  discretion  to  make  lower  rates. 

I  take  it  that  my  conclusions  can  not  be  denied  or  doubted  if  rail- 
way rates  are  taxes.  Hence,  I  will  proceed  to  establish  the  proposi- 
tion that  railway  rates  are  taxes. 

The  principle  that  railway  rates  are  not  the  quantum  meruit  which 
common  carriers  are  entitled  to  collect  under  the  common  law  was 
established  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  well  understood  by 
former  generations  of  railway  lawyers  and  managers.  There  is  a 
long  line  of  court  decisions  supporting  this  doctrine,  which  is  also 
supported  by  sound  reasoning. 

thie  of  the  decisions  says : 

If  a  consignor  ships  goods  by  ordinary  carrier,  who  used  the  common  high- 
ways in  common  with  all  the  king's  subjects,  having  no  superior  righhi»  ?ritli- 
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oat  expressly  agreeing  to  pay  any  spedfled  sum  Cor  such  services,  the  carrier 
may  nevertheless  collect  what  his  services  are  reasonably  worth,  because  there 
is  nn  implied  promise  to  pay  a  quantum  meruit  therefor ;  hut  there  is  no  8uch 
implied  promise  between  the  shipper  by  railway  and  the  railway  company; 
the  right  of  the  comi)any  to  recover  for  such  services  rests  not  upon  the  law 
of  contract,  erpnmted  or  implied,  hut  upon  the  lioen$e  of  the  State  to  collect 
toUs. 

Another  court  has  said: 

The  title  of  a  railway  company  to  its  rights  t»  demand  compensation  for  Its 
services  Is  not  derived  to  it  upon  common-law  principles,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law ;  and  whether  it  may  lawfully  de- 
mand compensation  from  a  person  who  uses  its  highway  for  the  carriage  of 
goods,  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  used,  depends  upon  the  language  of  its  char- 
ter and  not  upon  the  rules  of  the  common  law ;  and  if  its  charter  confers  the 
right  to  collect  tolls  it  can  collect  them.  Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  see  upon 
what  principle  it  csn  be  contended  that  it  is  not  compellable  to  permit  the 
poblic  to  use  it  witliout  paying  tolls. 

These  and  other  court  decisions  having  established  the  doctrine 
that  railway  rates  were  not  based  upon  the  common-law  quantum 
meruit,  but  upon  the  authority  of  the  State  to  levy  tolls  or  taxes,  and 
as  all  railway  companies  at  that  time  had  been  chartered  by  the 
States  instead  of  the  National  Government,  and  as  States  could  not 
levy  taxes  on  interstate  conmierce,  it  became  necessary  for  Congress 
to  authorize  the  collection  of  such  tolls  or  taxes  upon  interstate  com- 
merce. 

An  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  16,  1866,  granted  such  author- 
ity. It  authoriz^  "  every  railroad  company  in  the  United  States  to 
carry  over  and  upon  its  railroad  passengers  and  freight  on  their  way 
from  any  State  to  any  other  State,  and  to  receive  compensation 
therefor,  and  to  cohnect  with  roads  of  other  States,  so  as  to  form 
continuous  lines  of  transportation  of  the  same  to  the  place  of  des- 
tination." 

I  therefore  claim  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  the  action  of 
Congress  establish  my  premises  as  a  legal  proposition. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  established 
by  the  court 

If  we  inspect  the  schedules  of  rates  which  have  heretofore  been 
enforced  we  will  find  that  not  one  of  them  has  been  constructed  on 
the  basis  that  each  rate  should  be  a  quantum  meruit  for  the  specific 
service  to  which  it  is  attached.  And  if  we  examine  into  the  services 
which  are  performed  by  the  companies  we  shall  find  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  companies  to  collect  suflScient  revenue  upon  the 
basis  of  such  quantum  meruit. 

An  inspection  of  such  schedules  discloses  that  the  companies  col- 
lect for  carrying  a  ton  of  some  commodities  any  given  distance  ten 
times  as  mudi  as  they  collect  for  carrying  a  ton  or  some  other  com- 
modities the  same  distance  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  train ; 
that  when  a  railway  company  collects  an  average  rate  of  8  mills 
per  ton  per  mile  for  all  its  traffic,  it  carries  some  commodities  as  low 
as  8  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  while  it  collects  upon  other  commodities 
8  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Without  taking  time  to  name  more  than 
one  specific  example,  I  mention  the  rates  on  coal  and  coal  screenings. 
The  cost  of  carringe  of  coal  and  coal  screenings  is  evidently  the  same. 
but  the  rate  collected  on  coal  screenings  is  usually  about  one-halt 
the  rate  collected  on  coal. 
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It  is  evidently  an  impoasibilitj  to  regard  each  and  all  of  Ihe&ie 
various  rates  as  a  quantum  meruit  for  eacn  specific  service  performed. 
If  the  rate  on  coal  screenings  is  a  quantum  meruit,  the  rate  on  coal, 
which  is  twice  as  much,  can  not  possibly  be  a  quantum  "meruit. 

The  reason  for  these  varying  rates  is  inherent  to  railway  transpor- 
tation. The  cost,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
a  very  larjge  percentage  of  the  cost  may  be  called  the  fixed  part, 
because  it  increases  or  decreases  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  as  the  volume 
of  tiie  traffic  increases  or  decreases.  A  small  percentage,  consisting 
largelv  of  wages  of  trainmen  and  fuel  for  locomotives,  may  be  called 
the  additionalcost,  which  increases  or  decreases  as  the  volume  of  the 
traffic  increases  or  decreases. 

The  commodities  which  are  transported  naturallv  divide  into  three 
classes,  with  reference  to  the  rate  which  can  be  collected  without  pre- 
venting or  unduly  curtailing  the  volume  of  movement. 

First.  There  is  a  large  tonnage  of  the  essentials  of  life,  like  coal 
and  grain,  which  can  be  moved  long  distances  at  low  rates,  whidi  will 
pay  the  company  the  additional  cost  and  a  small  amount  toward  the 
fixed  cost,  but  whi^  if  charged  a  full  proportion  of  the  fixed  cost 
would  not  move.  But  some  of  these  commodities  will  move  at 
higher  rates  than  others.  All  of  these  commodities  must  evidently 
be  carried  at  less  than  a  quantum  meruit. 

Second.  There  is  a  large  tonnafi;e  which  can  be  moved  at  a  rate 
which  will  pay  both  the  additional  cost  and  a  full  proportion  of  the 
fixed  cost. 

Third.  There  is  a  much  smaller  tonnage  of  luxuries,  which  move  in 
small  lots  and  which  will  move  at  a  rate  which  will  pay  the  addi- 
tional cost  and  some  more  than  a  fair  proportionr  of  the  fixed  cost 

By  carrying  all  three  classes  at  the  varying  rates  named  in  the 
schedule  of  rates  the  companies  collect  an  average  rate  and  an  aggre- 
gate revenue  which  is  equal  to  a  quantum  meruit  for  the  aggregate 
services  performed. 

And,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  it  is  demonstrable  that  a  schedule 
of  railway  rates  constructed  on  the  basis  that  each  rate  should  be  a 
full  quantum  meruit  for  the  specific  service  would  prevent  the 
transportation  of  all  the  grain,  cotton,  lumber,  coal,  and  all  the  great 
staples  of  production  for  long  distances.  It  would  destroy  cities 
and  cripple  all  kinds  of  productive  industries  and  reduce  the  tonnage 
transported  to  su<^  an  extent  as  to  ruin  the  railway  companies. 

Having  pointed  out  the  impossiblity  which  exists  in  the  nature  of 
the  business,  of  making  a  schedule  of  rates,  measuring  each  rate  by 
Uie  cost  of  carriage,  and  making  each  rate  a  quantum  meruit,  I  ask 
indulgence  while  stating  the  reasonableness  of  a  schedule  on  the 
basis  of  the  recomized  rules  of  indirect  taxation  bj  citing  the 
analogies  between  uie  methods  of  making  a  schedule  of  miport  auties 
and  a  schedule  of  railway  rates. 

In  making  a  schedule  of  rates  to  be  collected  as  duties  on  imoorts, 
the  aj^gregate  amount  required  to  be  collected  having  been  aeter- 
mined,  the  schedule  maker  takes  the  list  of  commodities  which  aro 
imported  and  distributes  the  gross  amount  to  the  different  articles- 
In  makinff  the  distribution  he  must  take  into  consideration  how  largo 
a  rate  each  article  will  bear,  well  knowing  that  if  he  assigns  a  larger 
rate  to  any  commodity  than  it  will  bear  it  will  produce  no  revenue^ 
because  there  will  be  no  importatioiu 
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Having  thiis  ascertained  the  largest  rate  which  each  commodity 
will  stand,  without  stopping  or  undqly  checking  importation,  he 
applies  such  rates  to  the  quantities  impjorted  to  determine  the  aggre- 
{jate  amount  which  the  largest  rates  will  produce.  If  the  aggregate 
IS  more  than  is  required  to  be  collected,  he  sets  himself  to  work  to 
reduce  the  rates.  In  making  such  i-eductions  it  is  not  nece^ssary  to 
make  a  horizontal  reduction  of  all  the  rates.  He  may  consider  public 
Dolicy.  He  may  charge  articles  of  luxury"  all  they  will  bear  and  re- 
Quce  the  rates  on  articles  of  necessity  by  that  much  more. 

A  schedule  of  railway  rates  must  be  constructed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  schedule  maker  must  take  the  list  of  all  the  commodities 
transported  and  determine  the  highest  rate  which  each  commodity 
will  stand  without  preventing  or  unduly  curtailing  their  movement 
Having  done  this^  he  must  apply  the  rates  tiius  obtained  to  the  quan- 
tities and  ascertain  the  aggregate  revenue  which  such  rates  will  pro- 
duce. If  such  aggregate  is  more  than  is  re<|uired,  the  rates  may  be 
reduced  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  reducing  import  duties,  taking 
into  consideration  the  same  questions  of  public  policy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  way  schedules  of  railway  rates  have 
always  been  made,  and  this,  in  eflfect,  is  the  way  the  Government 
schedule  maker  will  have  to  make  them.  And  if  a  commission  of 
Congress  ever  undertekes  to  make  a  schedule  of  interstate  rates  it 
will  find  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  substantially  change  the  exist- 
ing schedules  without  playing  havoc  with  the  whole  economic  system 
of  the  coimtry.  This  is  a  country  of  vast  area.  The  staple  products — 
grain,  live  stock,  cotton,  coal,  iron,  etc. — ^must  be  hauled  short  dis- 
tances, medium  distances,  and  lone  distances.  For  short  distances 
they  will  move  at  a  rate  equal  to  a  lull  quantum  meruit ;  for  medium 
distances  some  will  move  at  a  rate  equal  to  a  full  quantum  meruit 
and  some  will  not;  for  long  distances  none  of  them  can  move  at  a 
rate  equal  to  a  full  quantum  meruit  These  are  conditions  which 
pertain  to  the  nature  of  things.  They  are  beyond  the  power  of  legis- 
lation to  change.  And  the  only  change  in  tne  schedules  which  it  is 
within  the  power  of  a  legislative  commission  to  make  is  to  line  up 
the  rates  and  chip  off  some  of  the  excrescences. 

The  only  other  defect  of  the  law  which  I  have  time  to  consider  is 
the  inadequacy  of  the  machinery  which  it  provides  for  enforcing  its 

E»rovisi(^ns  a^inst  discriminations.  It  might  seem  that  Congress, 
laving  provided  the  law^  the  companies  and  the  public  ought  to  be 
cxpectea  to  set  the  machinery  of  the  courts  in  motion  to  enforce  it. 
It  might  seem  that  the  self-interest  of  the  companies  woidd  prevent, 
their  accepting  less  than  the  legal  rate.  But  in  competitive  traffic  it 
is  always  for  the  self-interest  of  the  companies  to  accept  a  less  rate 
than  their  competitors,  if  thereby  they  can  attract  a  part  of  their 
competitors^  tonnage.  Hence  self-interest  of  the  companies  will  not 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  le^  rates. 

It  might  seem  that  the  self-interest  of  the  individual  would  induce 
him  to  put  the  law  in  motion  for  his  own  protection.  The  futility 
of  expeditions  that  individuals  can  protect  themselves  will  be  appar- 
ent by  two  illustrations,  the  first  relating  to  small  affairs,  ana  the 
uecond  to  larger  affairs. 

In  1871  the  State  of  Minnesota  enacted  its  first  i;fite  law,  which 
made  rates  lower  than  the  rates  of  the  companies.  The  companies 
ignored  the  law  and  continued  to  demand  their  own  rates.    One  man 
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only  in  the  whole  State  invoked  the  law.  He  received  a  consignment 
of  goods,  tendered  the  company  the  rate  established  by  law,  and 
demanded  the  goods.  The  railway  company  refusing  to  deliver  them, 
he  commenced  an  action  in  replevin.  The  action  was  commenced  in 
June,  1871;  in  October  the  case  was  decided  in  the  district  court; 
in  October,  1872,  it  was  decided  in  the  State  supreme  court;  in 
October,  1876,  just  five  years  after  the  first  trial,  it  was  decided  in 
his  favor  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  amount 
involved  was  43  cents. 

T-ATien  we  consider  that  the  whole  vast  revenues  of  railway  com- 
panies are  collected  in  petty  amounts  varying  from  25  cents  to  prac- 
tically $50  or  $60,  rarelv  more  than  $100,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
no  one  individual  would  ever  be  likely  to  have  enough  at  stake  to 
justify  a  contest  with  a  railway  company. 

As  to  the  individual  of  larger  affairs  taking  up  the  discrimina- 
tions which  are  ruining  his  business  in  that  lar^r  and  more  gen- 
eral way  suggested  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  by  a  bill  in  chancery,  an 
incident  has  recentlv  come  under  my  own  observation  which  illus- 
trates the  impossibility  of  the  individual  thus  invoking  the  law  in 
protection  of  his  rightsL 

In  this  case  the  bfll  in  chancery  had  been  prepared,  and  the  plaintiff 
came  to  his  attorney's  office  to  sim.  He  sat  down  at  the  table,  took 
the  pen  in  his  hand^  and  hesitated,  then  threw  down  the  pen  without 
signing.  He  said,  in  effect:  "  I  dare  not  do  it.  The  savings  of  my 
life  are  invested  in  grain  elevators,  stock  and  coal  yards  on  mat  com- 
pany's station  grounds  under  leases  terminable  at  the  company's 
pleasure.  If  the  company  did  not  cancel  the  leases,  which  they 
probably  would  not^  it  will  be  so  difficult  for  me  to  get  cars  that  my 
Dusiness  will  be  rumed,  and  the  value  of  my  property  will  be  de- 
stroyed." 

Fifteen  years'  experience  makes  it  evident  that  neither  the  com 
panics  nor  the  individuals  will  set  the  machinery  of  the  courts  in 
motion  to  enforce  this  law,  and  that  the  fear  of  the  extraordinary 
penalties  of  the  law  will  not  enforce  it.    Hence,  if  the  law  is  to  be 
enforced,  it  must  be  enforced  by  the  Government. 

A  proper  consideration  of  the  machinery  which  would  be  required 
to  make  Government  enforcement  effective  demands  that  the  task 
should  be  fully  comprehended.  , 

As  the  courts  have  decided,  the  Government,  under  its  contract  with 
the  companies,  is  levying  indirect  taxes  upon  aU  the  interstate  traffic 
'which  is  transported. 

By  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  the  Government, 
in  effect,  undeitakes  to  supervise  the  collection  of  such  taxes  in  their 
integrity,  so  that  there  snail  be  no  unjust  discriminations  in  their 
collections,  either  by  underbilling  in  respect  to  weight,  or  by  wrong 
classification,  or  by  secret  or  public  reoates,  or  by  any  ingenious 
devices. 

The  aggregate  annual  revenue  is  more  than  $1,700,000,000,  or  more 
than  three  times  the  total  revenue  of  the  National  Govemmentj  and 
this  vast  revenue  is  collected  at  more  than  50,000  stations  in  items 
ranging  from  25  cents  to  $50,  with  comparatively  few  items  exceed- 
ing $50.  The  simple  statement  of  the  proposition  is  convincing  that 
the  labor  of  enforcing  the  law  is  altogether  beyond  the  physical 
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ability  of  a  Commission  composed  of  five  members,  with  an  p.ppnfl1 
apOTopriation  of,  say,  $100,000. 

The  mind  can  not  grasp  tiie  necessities  of  such  a  gigantic  proposal 
except  by  comparison  with  something  similar  with  which  the  mind 
iir  more  or  less  familiar.  In  the  collection  of  its  own  revenues  the 
Government  has  substantially  the  same  kind  of  a  task,  but  much 
easier  of  accomplishment,  because  the  aggregate  is  smaller,  the  num- 
ber of  stations  at  which  collections  are  made  are  fewer,  and  the  items 
collected  averag[e  much  larger. 

The  supervision  of  the  collection  of  the  national  revenues  is  not 
delegated  to  a  legislative  commission^  occupying  chambers  over  a 
printing  shop  on  F  street,  but  it  is  intrusted  to  one  of  the  great 
Executive  Departments  of  the  Government,  occupying  the  grandest 
and  most  conspicuous  of  the  Government  buildings  in  Wa^ington, 
with  a  Secretary,  who  possesses  the  dignity  pertaining  to  a  member- 
shin  of  the  President's  Cabinet  of  lejgal  advisers. 

To  assist  in  supervising  the  national  revenues,  to  prevent  unjust 
discriminations,  either  by  undervaluation  or  by  wrong  classification, 
or  by  unlawful  drawbacks,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  employs 
expert  accountants  who  check  each  item  of  the  collections,  and  in- 
spectors, detectives,  and  attorneys  to  detect  and  punidi  all  kinds  of 
frauds. 

Such  is  the  machinery  which  has  been  found  necessary  to  super- 
vise the  collection  of  the  national  revejiue.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  supervision  of  the  much  larger  revenues  of  the  railways  can 
be  accomplished  with  less? 

On  the  contrary,  it  seems  clear  that  before  the  Government  can 
expect  to  accomplish  the  enforcement  of  the  interstate-commerce  law 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law,  which  is  an  executive,  not  a  legis- 
lative, function,  should  be  delegated  either  to  one  oi  the  existing 
Executive  Departments  or  to  a  newly  created  Executive  Department, 
which  should  have  the  authority  to  appoint  expert  accountants,  with 
powers  and  duties  similar  to  national-bank  examiners,  who  should 
from  time  to  time  and  for  such  len^h  of  time  as  might  be  necessary 
check  each  item  collected  and  each  item  of  expenditure  by  each  rail- 
way; to  appoint  inspectors,  who  should  supervise  the  weights  and 
classification,  and  detectives  and  attorneys  to  detect  and  punish.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  check  the  items  of  expenditures  to  prevent  pay- 
ment of  rebates,  either  as  rebates  or  as  other  ingenious  devices. 

The  public  examiner,  an  executive  officer  of  Minnesota,  is  author- 
ized to  thus  check  railway  accounts,  and  at  his  first  checking  he  dis- 
covered the  details  of  all  the  rebates  which  had  been  paid  out,  and 
obtained  payment  of  the  gross-earnings  taxes  to  the  State. 

The  machinery  which  has  been  described  would  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain to  detect  and  expose  violations  of  the  law,  and  if  followed  up 
with  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  would  reduce  violations 
to  a  minimum  at  least. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  whole  responsibility  of  enforcing  the 
law  rests,  with  a  multitude  of  other  duties,  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  with  a  ridiculously  small  annual  appropriation  for 
expenses.  The  experience  of  fifteen  years  has  proven  this  machinery 
to  06  inadequate. 

Just  a  word  about  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 
would  seem  that  if  Congress  gives  it  the  authority  to  make  the  sched- 
ule of  rates,  and,  more  especially,  if  it  confers  the  power  to  fix,  after 
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a  hearing,  a  rate  which  has  been  complained  of,  its  time  will  be  fully 
occupied,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  relieved  of  all  other  duties.  Besides, 
the  making  of  rates  is  the  enactment  of  laws;  it  is  a  legislative  func- 
tion. The  enforcement  of  laws  is  an  executive  function.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  American  ideas  that  legislative  and  executive  functions 
should  be  vested  in  one  commission. 

Turning  now  from  the  defects  of  the  law,  I  desire  to  call  attention 
to  some  extraneous  conditions  and  influences  which  have  conduced  to 
rendering  the  law  unenforceable  and  which,  as  long  as  they  exist,  will 
render  the  most  perfect  law  unenforceable. 

The  interstate-commerce  law  not  only  forbids  discriminations  in 
freight  rates,  but  it  also  prohibits  free  transportation  of  passengers. 
It  makes  the  acceptance  of  a  discriminating  freight  rate  or  a  free  pass 
by  an  individual  a  misdemeanor,  each  punishable  alike  by  fine  or 
imprisonment. 

If  we  examine  the  principles  of  law  and  the  principles  of  sound 
morals  which  justify  the  law  we  shaU  find  that  every  principle  applies 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  If  we  inauire  as  to  the  relative  importance 
to  men  of  small  affairs  we  will  fina  that  one  is  as  important  as  the 
other.  If  we  inquire  into  the  heart-burnings  growing'out  of  railway 
discriminations,  which  are  breeding  class  distinctions  and  class  hatred, 
and  even  anarchism,  among  the  so-called  "  lower  classes,"  we  will  find 
that  the  bitterest  feelings  are  aroused  by  being  compelled  to  pay  fare 
while  richer  men  ride  free.  If  we  go  among  the  laboring  classes, 
either  as  individuals  or  in  their  public  meetings^  we  will  hear  bitter 
denunciations,  not  of  unreasonable  or  discriminating  freight  rates,  but 
of  free  passes.  In  times  of  railway  strikes  we  can  hear  the  park 
orators  proclaim,  "  Why  should  we  work  for  scant  wages  in  order 
that  rich  men  may  ride  in  the  trains  free?  "  Probably  80  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population  pay  fares,  while  not  more  than,  say,  5  per  cent 
pay  freight  rates. 

The  law  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  individual  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  railway  company  to  use  a  pass  was  enacted 
by  Congress  ana  approved  by  the  President  fifteen  years  ago,  and  as 
an  individual  rule  of  action  it  was  ignored  by  the  Congressmen  who 
passed  it  and  by  the  President  who  approved  it,  and  subsequept 
Con^essman  and  President,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  i^ored  its 
provisions.  Traveling,  they  present  tiie  evidence  of  their  misde- 
meanor before  the  eyes  of  the  public  in  a  way  which  indicates  no 
regard  for  the  law.  The  governors  of  the  States,  many  of  the 
judges — ^in  short,  all  officialcfom  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — ^the 
higher  clergy,  college  professors,  editors,  mercnants,  bankers,  lawyers, 
present  the  evidence  or  their  misdemeanor  in  the  same  manner.  Now, 
while  sheriffs,  district  attorneys,  courts,  and  prisons  may  cope  with 
the  outcasts  of  society,  they  are  powerless  aminst  the  classes  which 
have  been  mentioned.  Think  of  tne  impossibility  of  committing  these 
classes  to  prison !  Think  of  a  sheriff  arresting  himself,  of  a  district 
attorney  prosecuting  himself,  and  of  a  court  committing  himself  to 
the  pemtentiary ! 

In  England,  where  the  laws  against  discriminations  are  enforced, 
these  conditions  do  not  exist.  The  members  of  Parliament,  who  en- 
acted the  laws,  have  obeyed  the  laws,  and  even  the  King,  when  trav- 
eling on  the  railways,  pays  the  regular  fare,  and  if  he  nas  a  fecial 
train  he  pays  the  schedule  rates  for  its  use.    The  minor  offidab,  the 
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railway  officials,  and  the  public  f<^w  their  example.  Therefore 
the  law  of  England  against  discrindnations  is  effective. 

I  am  not  wiUing  to  admit  that  the  average  standard  of  official  and 
individual  morals  is  lower  in  this  country  than  in  England,  but  for 
fifteen  years  the  public  conscience  has  apparently  been  in  a  sort  of 
self -hypnotic  trance  of  an  expectancy  wnidi  can  never  be  realized, 
namely,  that  the  virtues  of  the  railway  c(»npanies  will  render  it  im- 
possible for  Hie  individual  to  offend  the  law.  While  I  am  williujg 
to  admit  the  uncompromising  virtues  of  railway  officials,  I  submit 
that  it  is  too  mudi  to  expect  the  few  railway  presidents,  who  are 
growing  fewer,  to  fumisn  the  virtues  for  eighty-five  millions  of 
people. 

What  the  country  needs  to  break  the  trance  is  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample, like  the  example  of  the  King  of  England.  There  is  one  man, 
and  but  one  man,  whose  example  would  be  effective;  and,  unless  the 
American  people  have  misjudged  his  character,  if  he  realized  that  he 
was  transgressing  the  law  in  accepting  the  courtesy  of  free  transpor- 
tation, Theodore  Koosevelt  would  have  the  virtue  and  the  courage  and 
the  ability  to  set  the  example,  whicJi  shall  awaken  officialdom  and  all 
good  citizens  to  a  sense  of  the  individual  duty  to  obey  this  law. 

^^  No  one,^'  says  Mr.  Roosevelt,  ^^  can  too  strongly  insist  upon  the 
elementary  fact  that  you  can  not  build  the  supe^tructure  or  public 
virtue  save  on  private  virtues." 

Thereupon  (at  5  o'clock  and  86  minotes  p.  m.)  the  committee  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow  at  11  a.  m. 


Fridat,  May  Itj  1906. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present:  Senators  Elkins   (ehaimaan),  Cullom,  Kean,  Foraker, 
Glapp,  and  Newlands. 

COVTIHITATIOH  OF   STATBHUT  OF  ME.  JOBBPH  BAKSBT,  JE 

The  Chaibman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Ramsey. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  When  I  left  ^e  stand  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  I 
asked  permission  to  have  printed  in  the  record,  with  the  ri^t  to 
read  the  following  morning,  a  paper  6Ql»nitted  bv  Mr.  E.  Michael, 
chairman  of  the  terminal  fecilities  committee  of  the  Business  Men's 
Lea^e  of  St  Louis.  That  Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis  is 
the  lar^;est,  strongest,  and  most  representative  organization  of  St. 
Louis,  including  aU  the  business  men,  manufacturers,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  commercial  interests  and  financial  and  omer  interests 
of  St  Louis.  It  has  at  least  1,000  to  1,200  active  members.  It  is 
always  fighting  the  railroad  companies  for  the  removal  of  some 
discrimination  or  something  whidi  they  think  works  against  the 
interests  of  St  Louis  and  in  favor  of  some  other  community.    This 

Saper  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Michael  to  the  Commercial  Club  of 
t  Louis,  another  strong  organization  of  the  most  important  busi- 
ness men  in  St  Louis,  on  February  18,  1905.  That  dui)  is  not  per- 
mitted, by  its  b^-laws,  to  meddle  or  interfere  with  matters  of  poli- 
tics, but  they  discuss  at  its  meeting  matters  of  public  interest  and 
general  importance,  whether  municipal,  national,  or  State.  At  this 
meeting  they  had  requested  a  railroad  man  to  present  a  paper  on 
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governmental  regulation  of  rates,  naturally  anticipating  that  the 
railroad  man  would  stand  up  very  strongly  for  one  side,  and  that 
the  diairman  of  the  conunittee  on  termintu  facilities  of  the  Business 
Men's  League  would  take  the  other  side. 

They  also  requested  Mr.  Michael  to  <^PP^r  before  the  conunittee 
and  state  their  side  of  the  proposition.  Therefore  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Michael  is  of  exceeding  interest,  and  the  Commercial  Club,  contrary 
to  its  usual  practice,  and  really  contrary  to  its  by-laws,  passed  a 
resolution,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  asking  that  the  papers  of  both 
parties  be  printed  and  sent  to  Confess  or  any  body  that  wishes  to 
consider  that  matter.  Mr.  Michael  gave  permission  that  his  paper 
be  printed  and  used.    It  is  a  very  short  paper,  and  I  will  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  very  long? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  it  is  very  short 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  read  extracts,  and  then  we 
can  read  the  whole  of  it  in  print. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  has  been  printed. 

The  Chairman.  In  our  hearings! 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir. 

(Mr.  Ramsey  thereupK>n  read  the  paper  which  has  already  been 
printed  at  the  close  of  his  statement  on  tne  10th -instant,  and  appear- 
m^  at  page  66  of  the  nineteenth  day  of  these  hearings.) 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Mr.  Michael  speaks  of  the  inmiense  power,  and  Gov- 
ernor Cummins  yesterday  aomitted  that  the  power,  if  exercised, 
would  be  enormous. 

As  Governor  Cummins  spoke  about  a  distance  tariff,  and  as  there 
has  been  some  question  about  the  tariff  and  methods  of  basing  and 
establishing  rates,  I  have  before  me  Missouri  State  tariffs,  efi^tive 
June  17,  1905,  based  in  accordance  with  the  new  law  in  Missouri. 
The  legislature  of  Missouri  took  a  new  departure  and  fixed  the  maxi- 
mum rates  on  all  commodities  in  that  State  based  absolutely  on  the 
mileage  basis.  This  bill  was  originally  brought  up  and  endeavored 
to  put  throuffh  by  interests  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade.  They  were 
the  principal  advocates,  as  I  understand  it  The  result  of  this  is  as 
follows : 

A  farmer  can  ship  a  carload  of  ^;rain  275  miles,  for  instanoe — 
say  between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis — at  10  cents  a  hundred,  which, 
on  a  60,000-pound  car,  the  ordinary  carload,  would  be  $60  per  car- 
load of  grain  of  the  value  of  $100  to  $700  for  the  carload.  A  cattle 
dealer  can  ship  the  same  distance  a  carload  of  cattle  worth  over  $1,100 
at  an  average  rate  of  $27  per  car.  In  other  words,  the  agriculturist 
who  raises  grain  is  charged  2^  times  as  much  for  moving  a  carload 
of  grain  for  the  same  distance  as  is  charged  for  moving  the  carload 
of  cattle. 

Take  flour,  worth  on  the  average  2^  to  8  cents  a  pound.  That  is 
carried  for  the  same  distance  at  10|  cents  per  hundredweight,  while 
a  carload  of  crushed  rock,  worth  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  ton,  or, 
say  one-half  of  a  mill  a  pound,  is  carried  the  same  distance  for 
the  same  rate.  In  other  words^  the  rate  on  crushed  rock,  a  cheap 
commodity  that  the  railroads  will  haul  under  their  pres^it  methoasB 
probably  100  or  200  miles  for  50  to  75  cents  a  ton,  that  tariff  puts  it 
cm  the  basis  of  $2  a  ton. 
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The  same  discriminations — ^rank  discnminations,  far  in  excess  of 
anjrthing  the  railroads  would  contemplate — appear  in  this  govern- 
mental rate  bill  put  through  by  the  legislature  of  Missouri  at  its  last 
session,  and  agamst  the  protest  of  ahnost  every  commercial  body  of 
that  State. 

The  CHAIB3IAN.  That  is  the  law  now  in  force? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  the  law  now  in  force,  and  it  was  put  in  force 
b^  the  railroad  commission  on  June  17  of  this  year.  I  file  it  here 
with  the  entire  schedule  of  rates. 

Freight  tariffs  eftective  June  n—ClasBifioation  of  commodities,  together  u>ith 

rates  and  distances. 
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IS  DOLLABS  AND  CENTS  FEB  TON  OF  2.000  POUNDS. 
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Freight  tariffs  effective  to  June  17^  efo.— Continued. 

IN  DOLLARS  AKD  GENTS  PER  CAR. 


Miles. 

ClaeeH 

(llye  Ktock 
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oars). 
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(live  stock 
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cars). 

SB 
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87 
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Mr.  Eamsey.  a  carload  of  cattle  can  be  hauled  25  miles  for  $0,  and 
it  will  cost  for  switching  and  terminal  charges  at  both  ends  more  than 
this  rate,  so  that  it  is  hauled  for  nothing.  It  is  hauled  100  miles  for 
$13,  200  miles  for  $21,  and  276  miles  for  $27. 

I  will  not  take  up  any  time  of  the  committee  in  calling  attention  to 
any  other  weak  points  and  discriminations  in  that  bifl.  I  for  one 
recommended  at  the  meeting  to  order  the  absolute  enforcement  of 
that  schedule.  If  it  had  been  enforced  throughout  the  State,  be- 
fore the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature  it  would  have  practically 
paralyzed  the  local  traffic  of  that  State,  and  in  some  territories  it 
would  have  forced  a  community  to  depend  entirely  on  one  railroad 
for  its  traffic,  because  when  you  have  a  line  of  300  miles  to  a  certain 
point  and  another  has  a  line  of  275  miles  to  that  point  the  short  line 
would  take  all  the  traffic,  and  that  community  would  be  dependent 
entirely  on  it  if  the  law  were  strictly  enforced. 

But  no  one  who  has  appeared  on  the  other  side  has  advocated  any 
mileage  rate.  They  all  say  the  mileage  basis  would  be  absolutely 
destructive  of  the  transportation  of  the  coimtry. 

A  question  which  has  been  discussed  quite  fully  has  been  the  ques- 
tion of  the  values  of  railways  now,  or  what  they  should  earn  and 
return  as  a  fair  dividend  on  the  capitalization. 

To  make  a  very  short  statement  on  that  subject,  I  want  to  say,  as  a 
man  who  has  been  building  railroads  since  1869,  who  knows  some- 
thing about  the  cost  of  railroads  in  the  early  days,  and  who  knows 
a  great  deal  about  that  to-day,  that  hardly  a  railroad  in  the  coun- 
try, unless  it  is  a  small  line,  whose  capitalization  to-day  representt 
the  cost  of  that  property  as  it  stands.  Railroads  built  years  ago, 
when  railroads  could  be  built  cheaply,  when  right  of  way  was  given, 
and  you  were  welcomed  with  open  arms  as  public  benefactors  (which 
is  not  so  to-day),  all  went  by  the  board  practically;  they  all  went 
into  the  hands  of  receivers ;  the  original  stock  was  absolutely  wiped 
out,  as  were  also  partially  the  original  bonds  which  built  the  roads 
( admitting  that  the  bonds  built  the  properties  in  those  days) ,  although 
that  was  not  always  the  case.  The  investments  at  that  time  in  many 
eases  have  ^one  by  the  board,  and  if  a  statement  could  be  made  from 
the  reorganization  of  those  old  roads  and  of  the  losses  entailed  by 
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operation  for  years  when  they  did  not  pay  expenses  or  dividends, 
you  would  find  that  the  $13,000,000,000  does  not  represent  the  cost  of 
the  property  to-day. 

Governor  Cummins  said  that  he  would  be  perfectly  willing  that 
the  original  cost,  or  the  original  capitalization  shouldf  be  used  as  a 
basis.  I  wonder  if  the  governor  would  recommend  the  farmers  of 
Iowa,  who  bought  theirlands  originally  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  an  acre, 
and  a  great  many  of  them  got  their  lands  by  squatters'  rights  without 
any  cost  at  all — I  wonder  if  the  governor  would  recommend  adopting 
those  old  values  as  the  present  v5ues.  You  can  not  buy  a  good  farm 
in  Iowa  to-day  under  $100  an  acre,  so  far  as  I  know. 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  lately.  We  built  60  miles  of  road, 
the  rights  of  way  of  which  could  have  been  purchased  years  ago  for 
a  song,  but  that  60  miles  cost,  for  right  of  way  alone,  not  including 
iemiinal  property,  over  $40,000  a  mife.  We  had  to  go  through  farm 
lands,  through  villages  and  small  communities,  and  we  had  to  pay 
anything  the  owners  asked,  because  a  jury  to-day  will  give  them 
probably  more  than  they  a^  if  the  cases  go  before  a  jury.  That  60 
miles  has  cost,  including  terminals,  over  $IOO,000  a  mile,  actual  bona 
fide  cost. 

In  other  words,  if  you  were  to  lay  down  on  each  rail  of  the  double 
tracks  of  that  road  gold  dollars,  each  one  touching  the  next,  and  so 
continued  from  one  end  of  the  road  to  the  other,  they  would  hardly 
pay  for  the  cost  of  that  road. 

That  is  the  way  railroads  cost  to-day.  A  railroad  has  to  make  its 
revenues,  mind  you,  on  rates  fixed  by  the  railroads  which  were  built 
during  the  economical  period,  and  yet  make  both  ends  meet 

Taking  the  capitalization  as  it  stood,  and  taking  the  figures  that 
Governor  Cummins  gave  yesterday,  and  the  resiilts,-  according  *to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  reports  for  the  year  1903  (I 
have  not  the  report  for  1904), *  are  that  the  total  railroad  earnings 
were  $1,930,000,000.  Of  that  $1,930,000,000  there  was  paid  out  for 
labor  and  supplies  for  the  railroads  $1,250,000,000.  Every  dollar  that 
a  railroad  company  pays  for  expenses  is  paid  to  somebody  in  the 
United  States  either  for  labor  or  supplies.  At  least  80  per  cent  of 
that  is  labor,  so  that  at  least  $1,000,000,000  was  paid  for  labor.  There 
was  paid  for  taxes  $75,000,000.  Four  per  cent  of  the  total  gross 
earnings  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  was  paid  in  taxes,  not 
in  dividenda  In  dividends  there  was  paid  out  3  per  cent,  and  there 
is  a  charge  of  3.1  per  cent  on  all  stocks  and  bonds,  water  and  all, 
so  called.  The  amount  paid  for  bonds,  interest,  and  dividends  was 
$404,000,000 ;  tiiat  w4s  3.1  per  cent  on  stocks  and  bonds  of  all  sorts. 

Grovernor  Cummins  referred  to  $165,000,000  earnings  from  other 
sources,  I  think  it  was,  and  added  that  to  the  result  of  net  earnings 
from  operations.  But,  gentlemen,  that  $165,000,000  came  from  rau- 
road  earnings.  It  was  in  the  original  statement  of  earnings.  It  came 
from  stocks  and  bonds  and  interest  held  by  one  railroad  company 
in  another.  In  other  words,  the  $165,000,000  was  a  duplication  of 
the  figures. 

Governor  Cummins  also  said  that  they  ought  to  be  operated  for 
65  per  cent.  I  think,  Mr.  Spencer,  we  would  be  glad  to  employ 
Governor  Cummins  to  run  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  on  that 
basis. 

Governor  Cummins  made  a  splendid  address,  gentlemen — a  splen* 
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did  address.  I  think  any  of  us  oonld  speak  pretty  nearly  as  well  if 
we  did  not  have  to  be  cross-examined  after  we  got  through.  But 
when  it  came  down  to  the  facts,  Governor  Cummins  had  to  admit 
that  he  really  did  not  know  anything  about  the  case. 

He  spoke,  for  instance,  of  the  packing-house  products  case,  in 
which  ne  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  packers.  The  Commission 
decided  agamst  him ;  and  the  Conmiission  decided  that  cattle  should 
be  moved  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  packing-house  products  to  Chi- 
cago, and  which  the  Iowa  packers  did  not  want.  Governor  Cummins 
complains  now  that  the  Iowa  cattle  dealers  could  not  reach  the  Chi- 
cago market  against  the  packers,  but  at  the  same  time  admitted  that 
he  had  been  protesting  against  that  rate  on  the  same  ground.  In 
other  words,  he  was  at  that  time  an  advocate  on  one  side  and  now 
he  is  an  advocate  on  the  other. 

But  take  tiiat  cattle  rate  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  Governor 
said,  referring  to  the  St  Paul  road,  that  they  put  their  rates  down  on 
cattle  so  as  to  avoid  disobeying  the  order  of  the  court,  and  made  the 
cattle  rates  on  a  parity  with  the  other  rates;  but  immediately  the 
other  railroads  reauced  their  rates  again,  so  that  the  evil  complained 
of  still  exists. 

How  can  you  avoid  that,  gentlemen?  Let  the  Commission,  with 
the  power  to  make  rates,  say  that  the  rate  on  this  conmiodity  be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  Chicago  shall  be  thus  and  so.  The  railroads 
interested  in  that  commodity,  with  that  business,  between  Kansas 
City  and  Chicago,  or  some  otiier  point,  say  at  once,  "  We  have  got 
to  protect  and  maintain  our  patrons  and  our  business;  **  and  they 
meet  the  conditions  probably  by  immediately  reducing  their  rates, 
because  they  can  not  advance  them.  That  is  beyond  possibility 
under  any  rate-making  proposition.  They  meet  all  those  condi- 
tions^ but  the  discrimination  Detween  community  and  community  is 
still  just  about  as  it  was  before. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  dis- 
criminations between  communities.  You  must  equalize  aU  the  natural 
advantages  of  communities  referred  to  by  Governor  Cummins.  He 
said  you  can  not  take  away  the  natural  advantage  of  New  York  as 
a  port.  But  unless  you  can  take  away  that  great  advantage  which 
Chicago  has  as  a  seaport,  as  an  open  waterway,  of  shipping  without 
breaking  bulk  clear  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  through  the  St. 
I^awrence  River  and  foreign  territory  by  the  Lakes — ^unless  you 
mean  that,  and  unless  you  mean  to  put  IJubuque,  Des  Moines,  and 
Sioux  City  on  immense  water  highways,  those  natural  advantages 
will  continue  regardless  of  what  the  railroads  do  or  what  the  Com- 
mission does. 

Take  the  grain  question  at  Chicago.  While  the  Lakes  are  open 
during  seven  months  of  the  year,  the  moment  a  vessel  comes  into  the 
harbor  of  Chicago  to  be  tied  up  for  the  winter  the  grain  dealer  can 
go  to  work  and  ml  up  that  vessel  and  get  free  storage,  free  of  elevator 
charges  until  the  lake  trade  opens  next  year.  Long  before  the 
lake  trade  opens  these  vessels  will  all  begin  to  receive  grain,  we  will 
say  from  January  and  February,  and  the  railroads  can  not  avoid, 
even  during  the  close  of  lake  traffic  by  ice,  this  parity  with  the  lake 
rates.  What  are  they?  Sometimes  as  low  as  three- fourths  of  a  cent 
a  bushel  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and  there  the  "  lake  and  rail  ^  rates 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  are  lower  than  thA  railroads  will  acoept 
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As  their  proportion  of  the  through  rate  by  "  all  rail,''  because  when  the 
ressel  reaches  Buffalo  it  can  deliver  its  grain  directly  into  canal  boats 
and  go  to  New  York  on  a  canal  rate.  Therefore  the  Buffalo  and 
New  I  ork  trunk  lines,  all  of  them,  with  which  we  are  forced  to  ex- 
change our  business,  have  got  to  meet  that  condition  of  the  ex-lake 
grain,  as  thev  call  it,  at  probably  3  cents  a  hundred  to  New  York, 
while  that  which  goes  in  cars  would  have  to  be  transferred  into  ele- 
vators, and  from  the  elevators  to  canal  boats,  entailing  quite  an  ex- 
pense; and  on  that  grain  they  almost  invariably  get  from  1}  to  2  or  8 
cents  a  hundred  more  than  they  do  on  the  ex-lake  and  the  railroads  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Buffalo.  The  Wabash,  for  instance,  has  got  to 
meet  that  condition  and  take  its  proportionately  lower  rate  than  it 
otherwise  would  if  there  was  not  that  lake  competition. 

You  can  not  equalize  those  things  by  any  commission.  If  you  do, 
you  have  got  to  put  in  a  commission  having  full  control  over  all  the 
commerce,  the  industrial  business,  and  the  railroad  business  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Governor  said  one  thing  which  I  think  was  very  striking.  He 
said  that  what  we  want  are  even  conditions,  even  chances  to  all 
points.  As  I  remarked  to  the  Governor  after  the  hearing  was  over, 
"  What  Tou  do  want.  Governor,  is  a  postage-stamp  tariff — 2  cents  to 
New  York,  to  Dubuque,  or  to  Chicago.  You  want  the  low  rates  on 
the  long  haul  and  an  even  chance  with  everybody  else."  That  is 
what  I  think  I  would  call  a  postage-stamp  tariff.  A  great  many  let- 
ters are  carried  at  less  than  cost,  out  the  Government  foots  the  bill, 
as  the  Government  would  do  in  this  case,  certainly  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Then,  where  would  the  Grovemment  be  when  called  upon  to 
appropriate  to  make  up  these  railroad  deficiencies  at  the  end  of  the 
year?  The  river  and  harbor  bill,  the  naval  bill,  and  all  the  others 
would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  it. 

The  President  and  some  other  of  the  Government  officials  are  now 
coming  out  openly  for  a  **  maximum  tariff."  But,  gentlemen,  you  will 
remember  that  the  advocates  of  this  rate  making  by  the  Government 
do  not  want  a  "  maximum  "  tariff.  Neither  do  they  want  a  distance 
tariff  on  a  mileage  basi&  In  fact,  not  one  of  them  has  been  able  to 
tell  you  anything  he  does  want,  except  to  take  away  the  discrimination 
now  imposed  upon  him  and  put  it  upon  the  other  fellow. 

Governor  Cummins  says  they  want  the  lumber  rates  low  into  Sioux 
City  because  they  use  lumber  there.  But  they  do  not  want  low  rates 
into  their  territory  from  Chicago  and  other  points  of  manufacture 
of  agricultural  and  other  implements.  What  they  want  is  to  buy  as 
low  as  possible  and  sell  at  the  highest  price. 

But  taking  the  maximum  rate,  what  would  that  mean?  Maxi- 
jnum  means  something  at  the  top,  beyond  which  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary or  possible  to  go.  It  means  the  highest  rates  which  the  I'ail- 
roads  ought  to  be  permitted  to  charge.  No  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  has  oeen  before  the  committee,  that  I  have  heard  for  several 
days,  but  has  admitted  that  the  rates  themselves  were  reasonable. 
No  one  has  told  us  of  an  excessive  rate. 

Senator  Nbwlakds.   I  do  not  understand  it  that  way.    I  believe 
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the  contention  is  that  the  gross  revenue  of  all  the  raihroads  is  not  un- 
reasonable; but,  as  to  the  distribution  of  rates,  some  may  be  unrea* 
sonably  high,  and  some  unreasonably  low. 

Air.  Ramsey.  I  remember  distinctly,  and  I  think  the  record  will 
show,  that  Mr.  Bacon,  when  asked  abiout  the  rate  on  flour,  of  which 
he  complained,  and  oi  which  the  millers  complained,  he  said,  ^  No ; 
that  rate  is  not  too  high ;  but  the  wheat  rate  is  too  low.'' 

The  CuAiRMAN.  The  Uve-stock  rate  in  the  Southwest  has  been  com- 
plained of  persistently  as  being  too  high. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  so  have  the  rates  on  lumber  to  the  South- 
west and  the  rates  on  hav.    Those  are  specific  instances. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Mr.  Higbie,  who  was  on  the  stand,  testified  as  to  high 
rates  to  Wichita,  2^  cents  per  hundred  higher  than  to  Kansas  City ; 
but  when  asked  whether  that  Wichita  rate  was  too  high,  said  it  was 
not  too  high,  but  he  wanted  it  as  low  for  Wichita  as  for  Kansas  City. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  specific  complaints  to  the  com- 
mittee about  the  freight  rates. 

-  Mr.  Ramsey.  If  any  rate  is  unreasonable,  then  the  power  now 
exists  to  examine  that  rate,  and,  if  found  to  be  unreasonable,  to 
reduce  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  complaint  that  the  lumber  rates 
east  of  the  Mississippi  were  too  high,  and  there  have  been  like  com- 
plaints of  the  live-stock  rates. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  can  find  many  rates  requir- 
ing some  adjustment,  and  the  railroads  are  making  adjustments  all 
the  time.  These  meetings  of  traffic  men  of  the  various  lines  of  rail- 
ways are  not  to  make  new  rates;  they  are  to  adjust  and  equalize  rates 
ana  remove  discriminations  against  conmiunities.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  if  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  would  go  thoroughly 
into  some  of  these  matters  and  apply  the  remedy,  they  would  be 
gradually  removed.  If  anyone  is  harmed  or  damaged  by  an  unrea- 
sonable rate  or  an  unreasonable  discrimination,  section  8  of  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  can  be  brought  into  play  to  enforce  reparation. 

But  I  am  speaking  of  the  maximum  rate.  The  effect  of  any  rate 
making  now  would  not  be  to  advance  any  rate.  I  do  not  know  a 
single  rate  that  would  have  to  advance  to  fix  a  maximum  upon.  They 
would  take  the  present  rates,  and  either  fix  those  as  a  maximum,  or 
reduce  the  rates  to  meet  inequalities. 

A  rubber  bard,  for  instance,  is  very  elastic  at  the  beginning,  but 
when  you  pull  it  out  to  a  certain  ^int,  that  is  the  end  of  its  elas- 
ticity; and  if  you  go  beyond  that  it  breaks,  and  then  the  elasticity 
is  all  gone. 

That  is  the  way  it  will  be  with  rates.  If  the  railroad  rates  are 
stretched  beyond  the  breaking  point,  then  the  Government  will  have 
to  take  them,  and  then,  in  my  opinion,  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
will  break.    I  may  be  wrong  about  that 

Senator  Newlands  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  would  furnish  a 
statement  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  and  capitalization  of  the  Wa- 
bash road.  I  will  either  submit  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Wabash, 
or  simply  submit  the  last  page  of  that  rejx)rt,  whidi  gives  a  state- 
ment of  the  funded  debt  and  interest  charges. 

The  Chairbian.  The  balance  sheet  is  wlmt  he  wants. 

Mr.  Rabisey.  I  will  submit  that. 
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Mr.  Ramsey.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  over  it? 

Senator  Newlands.  What  I  want  is  your  stock  issues,  bonded 
debt,  gross  income,  and  taxes. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Do  you  want  the  total  bonded  debit 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Do  you  want  it  in  detail! 

Senator  Newlands.  No. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  total  funded  debt,  including  all  sinking-fund 
bonds  and  leased  lines,  amounts  to  $100,513,000.  The  total  annual 
interest  charge  is  $3,422,850.  In  that  bonded  debt  is  included  $30,- 
000,000  of  debenture  bonds  which  have  had  only  some  slight  interest 

Eayments  on  $3,500,000  of  debenture  A's,  on  $26,500,000  of  B's  they 
ave  received  no  returns  whatever.    So  that  the  $3,422,850  is  t^ 
interest  charge  on  $70,513,000  of  other  bonds. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  is  the  stock  issue? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  stock  issue  is  $24,000,000  of  preferred  and  now 
$38,000,000  of  common;  it  was  $28,000,000  of  common  until  last 
year,  when  $10,000,000  of  Wabash  common  was  issued  to  purchase 
all  of  the  stock  of  Pittsburg  terminal  properties  for  the  WabaA 
company. 

Senator  Newtj^nds.  Regarding  the  capital  stock  of  the  company, 
I  find  a  statement  in  Poor's  Manual  tnat  on  March  22,  1904,  the 
authorized  capital  stock  was  increased  by  $50,000,000  common  stock 
to  comply  with  the  law  of  Missouri,  whicn  stipulates  that  the  bonded 
debt  of  a  railroad  company  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  its  authorized 
capital  stock.    Has  that  stock  been  issued  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  $10,000,000  of  that  stock  was  issued.  At 
the  time  that  capital  stock  was  authorized  it  was  simply  to  comply 
with  the  legal  requirements  of  the  State.  Our  attorneys  had  ais- 
covered  that  there  was  a  Question  as  to  the  Wabash  having  a  greater 
bonded  indebtedness  for  the  branch  lines  and  other  properties  it  had 
taken  in  the  original  consolidation  and  reorganization  of  1889  than 
it  had  stock,  and  then  the  following  year  the  Wabash  issued  $10,000,- 
000,  so  that  there  is  $^,000,000  of  the  stock  still  in  the  company's 
treasury  unissued. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  was  that  $10,000,000  issued  fort 

Mr.  Ramsey.  For  the  purchase  of  the  Pittsburg  terminal  proper- 
ties, for  the  Wabash  svstem,  and  the  control  of  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie. 

Senator  Newlands.  Was  that  system  subject  to  a  bonded  debt? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  Wheeling  and  Ijake  Erie  has  a  bonded  debt  of 
$15,000,000,  and  the  Pittsburg  Terminal  Company  has  an  author- 
ized bonded  debt  of  $50,000,000^  not  all  issued. 
^  Senator  Newlands.  Ten  million  dollars  was  paid  for  those  proper- 
ties, subject  to  this  bonded  debt,  was  it? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Subject  to  the  bonded  debt  outstanding.  A  large 
portion  of  that  $50,000,000  was  reserved  for  future  additions  and 
extensions  of  the  property. 

Senator  Newlands.  Was  this  $10,000,000  p^id  for  the  stock  of  those 
companies  or  for  the  actual  road  itself? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  was  paid  for  the  stocks  of  the  company  controlling 
the  'Wabash-Pittsburg  terminal  and  the  Wheeling  ana  Lake  Erie 
properties.  It  was  an  extension  of  the  Wabash  from  Tol^Q  intQ 
Pittsburg  territory. 

Senator  Newlands.  Was  that  stock  issued  at  part 
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Mr.  Ramabt.  That  stock  was  issued  at  par.  It  was  issued  and  ex- 
changed for  the  stocks  of  the  Wabash  and  Pittsburg  Terminal  Rail- 
way Company.  There  was  $10,000,000  of  that  stock.  At  the  time  it 
was  issued  it  was  worth  about  $16  per  share  on  the  market  It  had 
nothing,  I  take  it,  except  a  voting  value. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  stock 
of  the  Wabash  has  no  yidue  if  it  is  not  able  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
its  bonded  debt} 

Mr.  Bamset.  It  has  scmie  prospective  value;  that  is  all  there  is 
in  it 

Senator  Newlands.  Prospective  earnings! 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Prospective  earnings — earnings  which  have  been  pros- 
pective since  1889,  and  probably  will  be  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

Senator  NewijANDS.  Do  you  regard  the  Wabash  system  as  over- 
capitalized in  any  way} 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  it  has  not  been  high  enough*  It  has  no 
means  to-day  of  raising  any  money  for  any  improvements,  better- 
ments, extensions,  or  other  re(]uirements  of  the  public  except  through 
its  earnings.  It  was  reorganized  on  the  exact  basis  of  the  debt  of  the 
company  at  that  time,  in  1889,  and  when  it  was  reorganized  there 
were  $3,000,000  of  bonds  reserved  to  take  up  the  underlying  bonds  of 
some  lines  and  properties  in  Missouri.  Tnere  was  not  a  dollar  of 
bonds  reserved  tor  ruture  additions  and  betterments.  But  having  a 
first-mortgage  bond,  a  second-mortgage  bond,  a  debenture  A  bond, 
and  debenture  B  bond,  no  one  would  want  to  Duy  a  fourth-mortage 
bond  on  that  property.    Therefore  it  has  to  grow  out  of  its  earnings. 

Senator  Newlands.  Your  reliance,  then,  for  future  extensions  and 
improvements  is  upon  the  probable  earnings  of  the  future? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  the  only  prospect  that  the  Wabash  stock- 
holders have. 

Senator  Newlands.  Any  enlargement  of  your  bond  and  stock  issues 
to  meet  requirements  of  the  future  is  dependent  upon  the  probability 
of  increased  earnings? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  the  only  chance  at  present 

In  that  connection  the  debenture  B  bondholders — ^probably  you 
have  seen  it  in  the  newspapers — ^have  appointed  a  committee,  repre- 
senting some  $6,000,000  to  $ir,000,000  of  the  bonds,  to  call  on  the  man- 
a^rs  and  the  directors  in  the  courts  to  know  why  they  are  putting 
this  money  back  into  the  property  to  make  it  pay,  instead  of  paying 
it  out  to  the  debenture  B  bondholders  under  the  terms  of  the  mort- 
gage, as  thev  claim. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  the  stockholders  are  receiving  no  divi- 
dends? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  stockholders  are  receiving  no  dividends  and 
can  not  receive  any  dividends  until  the  debentures  of  $30,000,000 
have  received  6  per  cent  under  the  terms  of  the  mortgage. 

S^iator  Newlands.  Can  you  tell  me  at  what  rate  your  road  is 
capitalized  per  mile? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is,  issued  capital  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  issued  capital.  f 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  is  not  hard  to  get  at  that.  We  are  operating  2,500 
miles,  and  we  have  $138,000,000  lx)nds  and  stocks  of  all  issues.  That 
is  about  $55,000  per  mile. 
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Senator  Nbwlands.  A  little  below  the  ayerage  in  the  United 
States} . 

Mr.  Bamset.  Yes, 

Senator  Newlakds.  If  you  should  want  to  extend  the  improvement 
charge,  you  have  either  got  to  issue  bonds  or  to  issue  some  part  of 
this  $40,000,000  of  stock  still  remaining  in  the  treasury? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  One  or  the  other. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  In  case  you  issued  that  stock,  would  you  issue 
it  at  $16  per  share  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  If  we  wisjied  to  issue  that  stock  we  would  have  to 
sell  it  for  what  we  could  get  on  the  market,  which  would  probably 
be  away  below  15  or  16,  because  if  you  undertake  to  issue  $20,000,000 
to  $30,000,000  of  common  stock  wnich  has  never  received  any  divi- 
dends it  is  a  good  deal  like  the  case  of  the  mule  who  had  no  pride 
in  his  ancestry  and  no  hope  of  posterity.  I  think  the  rate  would 
necessarily  be  low  on  the  market.    I  should  not  want  to  buy. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  later  the  buyers  of  that  stock  would  ex- 
pect interest  at  par,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  They  would  naturally  anticipate,  if  they  took  all 
the  risk  of  buying  a  stock  which  was  worthless  on  the  market,  that 
when  they  did  get  interest  they  would  get  a  fair  interest  on  the  par 
of  the  stock. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  the  way  that  so-called  capitalization 
is  often  effected,  is  it  not,  through  the  necessity  of  selling  either 
bonds  or  stock  below  par,  and  then,  when  the  earnings  increase,  by 
payinffinterest  upon  par  ? 

Mr.  Kamsey.  That  is  the  way.  You  can  not  to-day  sell  a  bond  on 
a  new  railroad  at  par.  The  party  who  buys  it  buys  it  on  prospective 
earnings,  just  as  it  would  be  if  a  person  went  into  .a  mimng  venture 
in  California ;  it  might  be  a  good  mine,  but  it  might  turn  out  to  be 
only  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or  it  might  be  a  salted  mine.  He  must 
take  all  the  risk.  He  might  paj  $1  &r  a  $10  share,  and  then  he  is  all 
right  if  the  mine  turns  out  all  right. ,      ,    , 

Senator  Newlands.  Your  contention  is,  if  the  United  States  wishes 
to  inaugurate  a  system  that  will  result  in  the  lowest  capitalization  of 
these  roads,  with  the  lowest  cost  of  transportation  levied  upon  the 
entire  commerce  of  the  country,  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  see  that  railroad  securities  are  not  imperiled,  or  at  all 
events,  not  to  take  such  action  as  will  imperil  them  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  My  argument  would  be  that  if  railroad  securities 
were  fairly  protected  and  reasonably  treated  by  the  Government,  so 
that  the  investors  in  them  would  feel  that,  if  the  property  itself  was 
properly  located  according  to  requirements  of  tramc,  they  would 
receive  fair  returns  on  their  stocks  and  bonds^  then,  ot  course,  they 
would  be  more  ready  to  invest  without  exactmg  such  a  heavy  dis- 
count as  they  are  doing  to-day.  It  would  enhance  the  values  of  all 
the  securities  if  investors  had  some  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
money  invested  in  railroads  would  be  treated  as  reasonably  and 
fairly  as  money  invested  in  mines  or  mills  or  any  other  commercial 
business. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  feel  that  railroads  are  subject  to  attack 
both  by  the  taxiujg  powers  of  the  various  States  and  tne  regulating 
powers  of  the  various  States,  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  r^ulating 
powers  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Ramskt.  We  hare  all  three. 

Senator  Newlakdb.  You  have  those  three  constantly  operating. 
Now,  if  a  simple  system  of  taxation  could  be  devised,  fair  to  the 
people  and  fair  to  the  railroads,  and  mathematically  ascertained,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  constant  trouble  you  have  as  to  the  valuation  of  your 
properties  and  as  to  tax  rates,  do  you  think  that  would  add  to  the 
ease  of  vour  financing? 

Mr.  Kamset.  It  would  certainly  add  to  the  ease  of  determinin£| 
what  our  taxes  might  be.  Whemer  it  would  add  to  the  ease  of 
financing  would  depend  largely  on  what  sort  of  a  tax  rate  the  Gov- 
ernment might  put  on,  because  it  might  tax  us  out  of  existence. 

Senator  Newlandb.  I  was  only  speaking,  however,  of  a  reason- 
able tax. 

Mr.  Kamset.  The  railroads  are  now  averaging  at  least  4  per  cent 
<m  their  gross  earnings. 

Senator  Newlands.  About  3  per  cent,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Four  per  cent. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  ^oss  earnings  are  pretty  near  $2,000,- 
000,000,  and  the  taxes  are  a  httle  less  than  $60,000,000. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  taxes  in  1008  were  $75,000,000,  according  to  my 
information. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  figures. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com? 
mission  it  is  put  down  at  $57,000,0Q0. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Was  that  all  tamest 

Senator  Newlands.  All  taxes,  as  I  understand  it,  which  would  be 
a  little  less  than  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Our  taxes  on  the  Wabash  were  3^,  nearly  4  per  cent. 

Senator  Newlands.  If  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  should  be  imposed,  and 
gradually  increased  for  a  period  of  ten  years  to  5  per  cent,  and  ending 
Uiere,  would  you  regard  that  as  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
system} 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Five  per  cent  would  be  an  outrageous  tax.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  taxed  that  much  in  the  States,  because  there  we  are 
closer  at  home  and  can  argue  the  matter  better,  where  the  towns  and 
communities  are  locally  interested ;  we  can  get  fairer  treatment  when 
it  comes  to  taxation  at  home  than  we  could  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  would  you  re^rd  as  a  reasonable  tax? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  lowest  possible  tax — ^just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
citizen. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  am  speaking  of  the  percentage  of  taxation 
to  be  fixed  by  law,  to  become  universal  throughout  the  States,  eiUier 
tx)  be  imposed  by  the  Government  or  to  be  imposed  by  the  States,  and 
with  a  view  of  remaining  permanent 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Certainly  the  present  taxes  are  high  enough.  They 
are  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  they  really  ought  to  be;  they  are 
higher,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  average  tax  cm  property  of  like 
diaracter. 

Senator  Newlands.  If  they  were  fixed  at  8  or  3^  per  cent,  which, 
you  say,  is  the  rate  fixed  in  your  case,  then  you  would  hereafter  be 
free  of  annoyance  as  to  assessments  and  tax  rates.  Would  you  regard 
that  as  an  advantage! 
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Mr.  Bamsey.  Probably  it  would  not  be  objectionable  to  have  a 
fixed  tax  if  we  knew  that  all  the  railroads  that  were  affected  by  it 
in  one  State  or  another  were  exactly  on  the  same  basis  of  taxation. 
Of  course,  it  is  very  annoying,  to  say  the  least,  at  times  to  be  taxed 
in  eight  or  ten  different  States  upon  a  different  basis  of  taxation  in 
each. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  it  is  now,  each  one  of  these  systems  oper- 
ates in  eight  or  ten  States? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  Wabash  operates  in  eight  States,  and  in  Canada. 

Senator  Newlands.  Taking  them  all  together,  they  are  subject  to 
forty-five  different  taxing  gjrstems? 

Mr.  Bamsey.  In  all  the  iStates ;  yes. 

Senator  Newlands.^  You  have  heard  that  the  railroads  display  a 
great  deal  of  activity  in  politics— State  and  local  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  mow  that  I  have  received  manv  requests  from 
political  committees  for  assistance,  which  we  have  ^frequently  given. 
We  have  to  do  our  duty  as  citizens. 

Senator  Newlands.  Let  me  ask  you,  not  in  any  offensive  way,  do 
you  think  the  railroads  take  part  in  politics  becietuse  they  want  to, 
or  because  they  are  compelled  to  in  order  to  protect  their  own  prop- 
erty against  spoliation? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  There  are  gentlemen  connected  with  railroads  who 
frequently  have  political  ambitions  themselves.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  still  citizens,  and  are  not  disfranchised 
b€M[^use  they  are  railroad  men.  According  to  the  popular  view,  a 
good  many  of  them  ought  to  be  in  the  penitentiary,  but  still  they  are 
m  politics.  They  are  in  politics  on  their  own  account  sometimes, 
and  at  other  times  on  account  of  the  railroads.  But  we  have  just 
as  good  a  right,  legally  and  otherwise,  to  appear  before  any  legisla- 
ture, in  person  or  oy  proxy,  to  argue  against  the  passage  of  a  law 
that  will  be  inimical  to  our  property  as  any  Senator  or  any  Congress- 
man or  any  business  interest  in  the  country  has. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  concede  that,  Mr.  Ramsey,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  I  should  like  to  see  a  system  inaugurated  which  would  put 
you  to  as  little  trouble  as  possible;  I  thiii  it  would  be  better  for 
you  and  better  for  the  country. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Then  we  would  not  have  to  pay  so  much  attention 
to  national  matters,  although  that  would  not  relieve  us  from  the 
States,  because  the  States  select  CJongressmen  and  Senators  sometimes 
and  send  them  here,  and  they  would  naturally  be  in  politics.  The 
more  the  government.  State  or  national,  imdertakes  to  run  railroads, 
the  more  wie  railroads  are  forced  to  go  into  politics. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  you  think  any  legislation  tending  to  sim- 
plify your  taxes  and  make  them  more  certain  and  mathematically 
adjusted  will  have  a  tendency  to  drive  you  into  greater  political 
activity? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Not  if  it  was  reasonably  enforced. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  assume  that  it  must  be  reasonable.  You 
find  as  to  the  valuation  of  your  railroad  property  that  the  minds 
of  men  differ  as  to  the  principle  to  be  applied? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Some  men  think  it  ought  to  be  applied  upon 
the  value  of  the  tracks  and  right  of  way ;  others  think  your  franchise 
ought  to  be  included;  and  other  mea  think  that  t^e  total  value  of 
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your  stocks  and  bonds  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that 
value  divided  by  the  numW  of  miles  in  the  system,  and  the  assess- 
ment imposed  at  that  rate.  Now,  there  are  varying  principles  that 
would  bring  your  assessments  all  the  way  from  $10,000  a  mile  up  to 
$60,000  a  mile. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  all  true,  absolutely  true. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  that  condition  varies  in  every  locality 
and  ever^  State  according  to  the  minds  and  judgments  or  prejudices 
of  men;  is  not  that  the  case? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  absolutely  correct 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  regard  that,  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  principle  or  from  the  railroad  standpoint,  as  a  wise  system? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  it  is  very  objectionable  to  us. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  you  deprecate  the  effort  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  if  it  can  constitutionally  act  in  that 
matter,  to  introduce  a  simpler  system  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No;  I  certainly  should  not. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  would  involve  no  greater  burden  than 
obtains  now. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  certainly  should  not  deprecate  any  such  system  as 
would  simplify  the  matter. 

I  can  give  you  an  illustration,  if  you  will  permit  me,  of  the  way  they 
do  it  sometimes.  I  claimed  in  Indianapolis  that  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton and  Indianapolis  road  was  a  local  Indiana  road;  tiie  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  was  an  Ohio  road.  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
and  Dayton  was  rully  taxed  in  Ohio  on  its  gross  earnings,  value  of 
property,  and  everything  else.  The  Indiana  gentlemen  admitted 
that  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Indianapolis  was  a  poor  road, 
doing  but  a  small  business,  but  they  said  it  is  owned  by  a  very  wealthy 
corporation  in  Ohio.  I  said  then,  "  I  suppose  if  I  was  doing  a  dry 
goods  business  in  Indianapolis  and  had  a  brother-in-law  in  New  York 
who  was  wealthy,  I  would  be  taxed  a  good  deal  higher  than  the 
man  alongside  of  me  who  had  no  rich  relations."  They  catch  them 
**  comin'  and  gwine.'* 

Senator  Newlands.  I  think  so.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  con- 
stant activity  that  is  required  from  railroads  to  meet  these  emergen- 
cies is  often  likely  to  result  in  the  organization  of  a  political  machine 
that  goes  a  little  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  protection  and  goes  into 
the  domain  of  control  of  government,  is  it  not? 

'Mr.  Ramsey.  Railroads  are  certainly  in  politics  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  their  welfare. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  that  is  what  we  want  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Exactly.  Somebody  has  got  to  be  in  politics,  though ; 
and  I  certainly  think  an  interest  which  represents  one-fifth,  at  least, 
of  the  population  of  the  country  has  a  right  to  be  in  politics. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  certainly  has. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  In  a  proper  way. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  a  proper  way.  There  is  no  question  about 
that 

Mr.  Ramsey.  While  we  are  on  that  subject  of  taxation  I  would 
like  just  to  say  one  thing.  It  is  urged  by  some  of  the  advocates,  and 
the  President  himself  m  his  speech  the  other  day  in  Denver  said 
that  we  have  taxation  which  is  objectionable-— we  have  tax  laws  and 
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tax  legislation  which  is  objectionable — but  still  we  have  it,  and 
therefore  there  should  be  no  more  objection  to  the  rate  regulation. 
That  was  the  tenor  of  his  remarks.  You  all  read  them.  Gentlemen, 
rate  making  by  government  is  a  very  different  matter  from  taxation. 
Taxation  applies  to  everybody.  Everybody  is  bound  by  the  laws 
relating  to  taxation.  We  all  nave  to  pay  our  taxes.  Rate  legisla- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  applies  only  to  one  interest  in  this  country  in 
the  nature  of  a  taxation  or  as  affecting  their  income.  The  laws  relat- 
ing to  taxation  are  general  laws,  and  must,  under  the  very  conditions 
of  the  State  laws  and  constitution,  apply  equally  to  all  people  in  the 
State.  Therefore  taxes  can  not  be  raised  unduly  in  general  without 
everybody  rebelling  against  it  But  everybody,  gentlemen,  that  could 
save  a  few  cents — every  class,  every  interest  that  could  save  a  few 
cents  by  getting  the  C!ommission  to  make  a  low  rate — would  be  bene- 
fited by  a  low  rate  to  that  extent,  while  the  railroads  are  the  only 
ones  injured.  That  is  class  legislation,  while  taxation  is  genenui 
legislation — ^as  different  as  day  and  night 

Senator  Newlands.  But  assuming  that  this  power  of  legislation 
exists,  and  is  to  be  exercised,  it  would  be  wise  to  introduce  a  system 
that  would  make  the  different  factors  in  the  calculation  with  a  view 
to  a  reasonable  adjustment  as  certain  as  possible,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  I  think  anything  that  reduces  it  to  a  system 
is  desirable. 

Senator  Newlands.  Under  the  present  conditions,  if  you  did  not 
look  after  your  taxes  and  did  not  look  after  politics  regarding  them, 
have  you  any  doubt  that  that  total  tax  would  be  raised  gradually 
from  $57,000,000  to  $100,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Well,  it  has  been  going  up  very  rapidly.  The 
Wabash  to-day  is  paying  nearly  twice  as  much  taxes  as  it  paid  ten 
years  ago,  when  I  went  with  it 

Senator  Newlands.  That  tax,  then,  when  you  come  to  the  question 
of  regulation,  is  imposed  upon  transportation  as  a  part  of  the  general 
cost  of  transportation  of  the  country,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  is  necessarily  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  trans- 
portation. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  and  any  regulating  body  has  to  take 
into  consideration  your  operating  expenses  and  your  taxes? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  All  items ;  taxes,  fixed  charges,  etc. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  regulation,  it  would 
be  a  wise  thing  to  reduce  this  to  a  mathematical  certainty,  and  not 
leave  it  all  afloat,  so  far  as  taxation  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  There  is  no  objection  to  having  certainty  in  regard 
to  taxation. 

Senator  Newlands.  Regarding  the  power  of  regulation:  Assum- 
ing that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  the  power 
to  fix  the  rates,  you  would  expect  them  to  allow  your  operating 
expenses,  vour  taxes,  the  amount  that  you  expended  for  Uie  main- 
tenance of  your  property  in  its  present  condition,  or  in  good  condi- 
tion; you  would  expect  them  to  allow  the  interest  upon  your  debt; 
you  would  expect  them  to  allow  a  return  to  the  stockholders  upon 
their  capital ;  the  latter  item,  then,  is  the  only  indeterminate  thing  as 
yet.    Wnat  return  would  you  expect  for  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Well,  of  course  that  depends  largely  on  the  tiA 
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they  have  nm,  how  long  they  have  carried  their  stodk  without  any 
returns,  and  so  on.  If  it  was  a  fixed,  absolute  quantity,  so  that  we 
could  go  on  the  market  to-day  and  say  to  anyone,  "  We  can  guarantee 
5  per  cent  on  this  stock,"  you  could  sell  all  the  stock  you  wanted  for 
building  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  on  that  basis. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  In  the  future? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  could  fi^arantee  a  6  per  cent  stock. 
But  even  if  the  rates  are  made  reasonable,  even  if  the  rates  are  made 
liberal  by  the  Government  or  the  rate-making  power,  there  is  always 
this  great  uncertainty  in  railroad  matters — ^ii  you  are  able  to  earn 
straight  along  5  per  cent  on  your  stock,  you  are  going  to  have  com- 
petition. Another  railroad  will  be  built,  if  it  is  sure  of  6  per  cent 
alsa  They  will  be  as  thick  as  crossroads.  Admitting,  however, 
that  to-day  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  had  pros- 
perous times,  and  that  the  railroads  have  made  enormous  earnings — 
admitting  all  that,  vou  need  onlv  go  back  eight  years  to  the  most 
depressed  period  or  earnings  of  railroads  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years — to  1896,  1897,  when  me  earnings  of  the  Wabash  road,  to  cite 
them  alone  (and  they  are  only  on  a  parity  with  all  others),  were 
$11,560,000  on  2,000  miles  of  road,  lower  than  they  had  been  tor  fif- 
teen years  prior  to  that;  and  seven  years  prior  to  that  they  had  just 
gone  through  a  reorganization.  Gentlemen,  when  the  camel  has  ex- 
hausted his  load  of  fat  he  has  got  to  be  turned  out  to  pasture  for 
a  while  or  he  can  not  travel  across  the  desert.  He  has  got  to  go 
to  some  oasis  to  store  up  his  load  of  fat  And  that  is  what  we  must 
do  during  the  prosperous  seasons.    During  the  thin  season  we  have 

fot  to  skm  along  just  as  closely  as  we  can  to  avoid  going  into  the 
ands  of  a  receiver.  We  have  got  to  cut  improvemente  entirely  out; 
we  have  got  to  cut  repairs  to  the  very  lowest  notch;  and  then  when 
the  business  begins  to  come  back  we  have  got  to  put  all  the  money 
back  in  to  grow  up  again  to  the  requirements.  That  is  the  condition 
of  the  railroads  to-day.  I  venture  to  assert,  from  data  that  I  have, 
which  is  not  complete,  that  during  the  past  seven  years  alone  the  rail- 
roads of  the  Umted  States  have  spent  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
dimply  to  make  good — ^not  to  add  new  property,  practically,  to 
their  operations— hut  to  make  good  the  depreciations  during  the 
poor  period  of  1893,  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  and  to  replace  the  old, 
obsolete  equipment  (a  great  deal  of  it  due  to  the  interstate-com- 
merce laws)  with  modem  equipment,  in  order  to  do  the  business  of 
the  coimtry.  While  it  looks  as  if  there  was  lots  of  profit  in  the  busi- 
ness, when  you  see  8  per  cent  on  an  average  paid  on  the  stocks  and 
a  hundred  and  seven%^-five  or  two  hundrSi  million  dollars  of  sur- 
plus, that  surplus  has  gone  back  into  the  property.  It  is  not  put 
m  stock  that  is  going  to  call  for  increased  fixed  charges  in  the  future. 
Senator  Newlands.  When  you  put  it  in  the  property,  is  stock  or 
bonds  issued  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Not  in  these  cases;  no,  sir.  That  is  the  benefit  to  the 
public  of  this  country.  Every  dollar  that  goes  into  the  property 
from  earnings  is  a  dollar  taken  from  the  stockholders  and  given  to  the 
public.  If  the  railroads  did  as  they  do  in  England  and  capitalized 
every  dollar  of  additions,  and  a  great  deal  that  is  not  additions,  and 
got  out  new  capital,  we  would  soon  have  $250,000  a  mile  too,  like 
England;  and  taen  you  would  have  to  pay  4  per  cent  on  thati 
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Senator  Newlands.  Your  contention  is,  then,  that  the  low  mileage 
cost  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  England,  is  partially  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  railroads  have  put  a  large  proportion  of  their  earnings 
into  the  betterm^it  of  their  roads? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  the  low  mileage  cost  is  increased  by  what  we 
put  into  the  property  in  that  way,  temporarily.  For  instance,  if  we 
spent  a  million  dollars  on  the  Wabash  last  year  we  put  $2,500,000 
b»ck  into  the  property  that 

Senator  Newlands.  I  mean  the  low  mileage  capitalization. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  that  is  what  keeps  the  capitalization  down. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  low  mileage  capitalization  is  kept  dowm 
by  the  fact  that  you  put  earnings  into  bettennents} 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  you  say  that  if  the 
railroads  could  be  secure  of  5  per  cent  upon  their  stock,  year  in  and 
year  out,  lean  years  as  well  as  good  years,  it  would  stimulate  all  the 
railroad  building  that  would  be  required  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey,  xes,  sir;  if  there  was  a  certain  return  on  the  stock; 
even  if  there  was  a  sure  return  below  5  per  cent. 

Senator  Newlands.  Even  4  per  cent  would  do  that? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  If  it  was  sure;  it  would  be  like  a  bond;  it  would  be 
above  par  or  around  par,  I  think. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  not  something  that  can  be  dcme  in  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  the  Government  might  guarantee  fixed  charges 
and  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  Government  might  guarantee  it) 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  way  I  know  of  to  guarantee  it 

Senator  Newlands.  Taking  a  period  of  twenty  years,  under  such 
conditions,  do  you  think  that  the  Government  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  guaranty  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No:  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  it  would  raise 
the  rates  all  along  tne  line.  If  you  want  to  know  what  governmental 
control  means  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  case  of  the  railroads  that 
have  absolutely  pure  governmental  control — ^not  England;  it  is  high 
enough  there,  but  England  wants  you  to  compare  with  Germany, 
where  there  is  governmental  control,  where  they  have  a  zone  tariff, 
and  everjrthing  within  a  certain  distance  pays  a  certain  price  and 
everything  beyond  that  in  another  zone  j)ays  another  price,  and  so  on. 

One  of  our  foreign  friends,  illustratmg  that  matter,  said :  **  I  am 
the  manager  of  a  large  railroad.  It  is  purely  under  government 
control.  I  have  a  staff  of  11  officials  to  do  what  three  men  do  for  a 
general  manager  in  this  country.  I  come  to  my  office  early  and  I 
find  that  a  certain  official  is  not  there,  and  it  is  continually  that  way.'' 
(This  is  the  statement  of  this  railroad  man.)  "  I  go  to  him  and  say : 
^  You  must  do  like  I  do ;  get  down  here  and  work.'  A  few  days  later 
I  run  against  the  minister,  and  he  says:  '  You  are  too  hard  on  my 
Mr.  So-and-so.  I  want  him  to  stay  in  there  and  I  want  you  to  treat 
him  all  right.'  So  it  goes  with  the  others  down  the  line."  And  he 
says  tliere  is  in  that  country,  in  the  various  places  there,  two  or  three 
men  doing  what  one  man  does  in  this  country  for  Uie  American 
railways. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  your  opinion  is  that  the  country  would 
not  prosper  under  Government  ownershipt 
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Mr.  Bamset.  That  is  my  decided  opinioiL   I  do  not  see  how  it  can. 

Senator  Newij^nds.  Is  there  not  some  action  that  we  can  take  by 
legislation  without  Government  ownership  that  will  so  protect  your 
business  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  public  as  to  fairly  insure 
you  4  or  5  fjer  cent  upon  your  capital  stock  year  in  and  year  out! 
How  would  it  do,  for  mstanpe,  to  limit  the  dividends  to  5  per  cent, 
permitting  the  corporation,  however,  in  the  Cfood  years  to  put  the 
excess  into  a  guaranty  fund,  to  be  used  as  (Svidends  for  the  poor 
years? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  What  sort  of  a  ^aranty  would  that  bet 

Senator  Newlands.  It  would  be  the  guaranty  derived  from  the 
excess  earnings  of  the  prosperous  years. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  but  1  would  not  consider  that  any  man  was 
guaranteeing  me  a  fixed  interest  if  he  says,  '^  If  we  earn  enou^  this 
year  to  pay  your  6  per  cent  we  will  pay  you." 

Senator  INewlands.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  Government  guar- 
anty. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Oh  I  There  can  be  no  other  guaranty  in  the  rail- 
road proposition  except  the  Government  guaranty.  The  railroad  has 
got  to  confront  competition  that  is  severer  than  the  competition  be- 
tween any  sort  of  industrial  combinations.  An  industrial  plant  like 
the  United  States  steel  can  go  in  and  buy  up  all  the  ore  lands  to  ^et 
its  protection,  if  it  wants  tojbut  a  railroad  can  not  buy  up  a  section 
of  the  country  and  say:  "  We  are  going  to  get  all  the  traffic;  you 
can  not  come  m  here.^ 

Senator  Newlands.  Mr.  Ramsey,  assume  that  all  these  railroads 
were  combined  in  one  corporation;  a  great  deal  of  this  difference  in 
rates  as  to  points  of  competition,  railway  competition — ^I  am  not  re- 
ferrinffnow  to  water  competition — ^would  disappear,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kamsey.  You  mean  the  difference  in  rates  or  the  competition! 

Scoiator  Newlands.  The  difference  in  rates  would  disappear? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  and  the  competition  would  disappear.  There 
are  no  differences  in  rates  as  between  a  competitive  point  by  one  road 
and  another  road.    Thev  are  exactly  the  same. 

Senator  Newlands.  D\xt  there  is  a  difference  in  rates  as  between 
a  competitive  point  and  a  noncompetitive  point? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Even  though  the  noncompetitive  point  may 
be  nearer  the  point  of  shipment  than  the  other? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  true. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  not  a  good  deal  of  that  disappear! 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  certainly  would,  I  think. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  would  disappear  if  there  was  a  combination 
of  any  kind,  either  in  the  shape  of  pooling  or  combination  of  owner- 
ship, would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  think  it  would,  whether  it  was  governmental  con- 
trol or  individual  control  of  all  the  railroads. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  your  judgment,  as  to  which  inequality  is 
there  the  most  complaint  in  this  country — ^the  inequality  that  ia 
occasioned  b^  a  natural  cause,  the  convenience  of  water  transporta- 
tion, or  the  inequality  that  is  caused  by  the  competition  of  inter- 
sectmg  railways,  taking  it  in  the  aggregate,  throughout  the  United 
States! 
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Mr.  Ramsey.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  sepa- 
rate those  two  influences. 

Senator  Newlands.  They  do  not  prevail  at  every  competing  point, 
do  they? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Practically  at  every  competing  point.  That  is^  on 
long-haul  business,  and  of  course  longrhaul  business  is  what  brings 
in  me  question  of  long  and  short  haul. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  think  that  in  every  case  where  this 
inequality  exists  it  is  the  result  of  water  competition  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  In  almost  all  cases. 

Senator  Newlands.  Let  us  see.  Take  the  case  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  One  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  the  other 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  about  300  miles  apart,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes ;  350  miles. 

Senator  Newlands.  There  is  practically  no  competition  as  to  all 
the  points  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  between  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg,  is  there? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Oh,  there  are  a  number  of  competitive  points  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.     Harrisburg  has  several  railroads. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  as  to  most  of  ttie  points? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  an  immense  local 
territory  in  which  it  has  practically  no  direct  competition  with  other 
railroads. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  topography  of  the  country  makes  that 
possible,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  At  its  local  stations;  but  the  Pensylvania  Railroad 
has  ample  competition  of  the  strongest  kind,  and  as  to  all  of  its 
traffic  which  it  hauls  from  Philadelphia  or  to  Philadelphia  or  Pitts- 
burg, or  to  and  from  the  coal  regions,  or  the  iron  fields  there  is  the 
sharpest  kind  of  competition. 

Senator  Newlands.  At  Pittsburg  the  competition  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania meets  in  taking  traffic  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  has 
l)een  mainly  that  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  other  road  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  has  competition  by  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and 
Pittsburg  and  the  Philadelpnia  and  Reading  of  a  very  strong  kind. 

Senator  Newlands.  Does  the  Philadelphia  and  Reaoing  go  as  far 
as  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  have  a  traffic  agree- 
ment which  opens  up  through  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  IPittsburg 
(the  Pittsburg  end  of  the  line),  which  opens  all  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  and  New  York  Central  territory,  including  Philadelphia, 
to  competition  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  president  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg,  with  which  the  Wabash  Railroad 
has  been  considering  a  traffic  alliance  at  Pittsburg,  advised  me  a  short 
time  ago  that  his  last  report  showed  that  during  that  period  his  line 
had  taken  57  per  cent  of  the  Philadelphia  ana  Pittsburg  traffic  as 
against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.    So  there  is  competition. 

Senator  Newlands.  There  are,  then,  three  competitive  systems  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  are  there  not? 
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Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir.  llLeii  there  comes  in  the  Erie  road,  also, 
that  handles  business  in  that  way. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  That  is  four.    What  other  one? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Then  there  is  the  Lehi^  Valley  and  the  other  lines 
through  their  connections  with  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Lake  Shore  line;  they  go  away  around  that  way. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  makes  five. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Railroads  haul  freight  400  miles  around  sometimes 
to  meet  a  point  in  competition  200  miles  away. 

Senator  Newlands.   les.    That  makes  five? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  Between  those  two  points  is  there  any  water 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No.    There  used  to  be  the  old  State  canal. 

Senator  Newlands..  So  that  as  between  those  two  points  there  is 
no  water  competition? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Not  as  between  those  two  points. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  yet  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  have  the 
advantage  in  transportation  over  intermediate  local  points,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  do  not  know^  of  course,  their  schedule  of  rates  there. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  do? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No;  I  should  think  not,  of  any  intermediate  points. 
There  may  be  some  local  station  at  which  they  may  pay  the  agent  $60 
a  month  and  get  $60  worth  of  business  where  they  marge  the  highest 
rate  they  can  get  on  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  so  on ;  but  take  Johns- 
town, take  Conemaugh 

Senator  Newlands.  Let  me  pursue  this  a  little  further.  That  is  a 
case  where  there  is  no  water  competition,  and  yet  the  advantages  in 
the  way  of  competition  enjoyed  by  Pittsburg  in  traffic  with  Phila- 
delphia, over  and  above  all  the  intermediate  points,  give  it  an  advan- 
tage in  freight  that  would  tend  to  increase  the  j)opulation  and  wealth 
of  that  place  as  compared  with  intermediate  points? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  certainly  would. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then,  if  all  these  railroads  were  in  one  system, 
that  advantage  would  disappear,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  think  that  in  making  a  tariff  Pittsburg 
would  be  given  the  advantage  still  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  might  not  be  ^ven  ari^  advantage  on  the  tariff. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  am  talking  now  about  an  advantage  purely 
through  the  tariff,  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  You  asked  me  if  its  prosperity  would  not  disappear. 

Senator  Newlands.  No;  I  did  not  ask  that. 

TAt.  Ramsey.  If  its  advantages  would  not  disappear? 

Senator  Newlands.  I  mean  its  advantages  as  to  transportation. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Oh,  of  course  if  there  was  a  difference  of  10  cents 
a  hundred  on  freight,  that  little  advantage  would  disappear. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  very  well.  And  yet  that  is  a  disadvan- 
tage that  is  complained  of,  is  it  not?  The  complaint  that  we  hear 
and  the  evil  that  we  are  called  upon  to  remedy  is  the  inequality  as 
to  transportation. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  have  never  heard,  and  I  doubt  if  the  Commission 
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has  ever  heard,  a  case  of  complaint  from  any  local  point  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg^    out  they  have  had  numerous  oom- 

C^  Ints  of  Pittsburg  not  having  proper  rates,  and  so  cm,  to  the  sea- 
rd,  because  Pittsburg  is  not  in  competition  with  Altoona  or  with 
Tyrone  for^  or  with  those  small  stations  along  the  road.  It  is 
in  competition  with  Cleveland  and  with  the  entire  lake  front,  where 
the  mills  are  going  in  preference  even  to  Pittsburg,  nowadays,  upon 
the  lake. 

I  want  to  .show  you  why  these  things  must  be.  It  would  be  of  no 
advantage  to  a  small  town  which  did  no  manufacturing  business, 
probably,  or  even  if  it  did  a  little,  to  have  Pittsburg  shut  out  of  the 
market  as  against  Cleveland  and  Toledo  and  Lorain  and  Buffalo 
and  all  those  lake  ports  where  the  ore  comes  down  by  water  trans- 
portation, and  the  coal  and  coke  from  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia are  hauled  there  on  low  rates.  That  is  to-day  the  cheapest 
kind  of  production,  by  long  odds,  for  iron  and  steel. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  recollect  that  in  this  illustration  I  am 
confining  myself  entirely  to  the  question  of  transportation  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Of  course  if  you  come  down  to  that  ope  point,  as 
to  the  difference  in  rates,  there  would  be  none. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  ask  whether  the  consolidation  of  all  of  these 
five  elements  which  are  now  in  competition  would  not  tend  to  a 
greater  equalization  of  the  rates  as  between  the  local  stations  and  the 
terminal  stations? 

Mr.  Ramset.  Well,  if  they  were  all  noncompetitive  Pittsburg  would 
be  put  on  exactly  the  same  parity  of  rates  by  the  one  line  as  the 
laJce  ports  are— Cleveland  and  the  other  places ;  and  if  they  had  to 
make  fhe  same  rates,  or  no  higher  rates  than  Pittsburff  had  to  inter- 
mediate points  between  Pittsburff  and  Philadelphia,  they  would  get 
the  same  rate  as  Pittsburg  would  have  to  Philaaelphia. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  all  put  on  that 
paritjr  of  rates.  But  then  there  would  be  an  advance  of  the  entire 
schedule  of  rates.  If  one  company  owned  all  the  railroads,  or  the 
Government  owned  all  the  railroads,  the  first  move,  if  thOT  under- 
took to  reduce  some  rates,  would  be  to  advance  others,  ana  the  ad- 
vanced rates  would  be  the  extremely  low  ones,  and  we  would  get  to 
what  I  referred  to  while  you  were  out  as  what  I  thought  would  suit 
Governor  Cummins,  a  postal  stamp  rate — ^the  same  rate  from  one 
point  to  any  other  point. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  I  am  imable  to  reconcile  is  this:  It  is 
insisted  by  the  railway  men  here  that  whenever  a  railroad  that  is  in 
control  of  certain  territoiy  is  intersected  at  certain  points  by  another 
railway  system,  that  means  immediately  a  cutting  down  of  the  rate 
at  those  intersecting  points. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  If  it  is  a  new  road,  it  generally  means  that. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  that  it  does  not  mean  the  cutting  down 
of  the  local  rate? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  true.    That  is  a  square  business  proposition. 

Senator  NEwiiANDS.  It  seems  to  me  logically  it  must  follow  that  if 
these  two  roads  become  one  the  necessity  for  this  cutting  of  rates  at 
the  intersecting  point  disappears. 

Mr.  Raicsby.  That  is  true,  if  it  is  only  due  to  the  competition 
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between  the  two  railroads  it  would  disappear  and  the  connecting;' 
point  rate  would  be  advanced  and  the  intermediate-point  rate  would 
not  be  decreased. 

Senator  Newlakds.  That  is  right  That  may  be.  But  there 
would  be  greater  equalibr  of  rates? 

Mr.  Kamsbt.  Certainly  there  would  be  neater  equalitjr  of  rates. 
The  railroads  in  a  case  like  that  do  exactly  like  the  business  man 
does.  If  he  sells  at  home  where  he  has  no  competition,  or  the  compe- 
tion  has  to  poy  rates  to  ^t  there,  he  sells  at  a  higher  price  than  he 
will  sell  100  miles  away  trom  home,  where  he  has  to  meet  the  other 
fellow  on  his  own  CTound,  and  he  reduces  his  prices;  just  exactly  as 
our  steel  barons  sell  abroad  for  $8  or  $10  a  ton  less  on  their  steel 
than  they  will  sell  to  our  railroads.  But  the  Government  tariff  regu- 
lates that    That  is  an  example  of  governmental  regulation. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Suppose  the  Government  concluded  to  own 
these  railwajrs,  and  shoula  organize  a  bureau  of  transportation  in 
connection  with  the  Post-Office  Department  and  put  at  its  head  one 
of  the  best  traffic  managers  of  the  coimtry — ^yourself,  for  instance. 
Assume  that  we  should  simply  leave  the  Donds  existing,  to  be  re- 
place later  on,  as  they  mature,  by  Government  issues  at  3  per  cent, 
and  simply  condemn  the  interests  of  the  stockholders,  which  are 
valued  now  at  about  $6,000,000,000,  I  believe,  and  issue  bonds  for 
that  stock  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  and  that  we  should  have  a  fund 
into  which  all  the  moneys  received  from  transportation  should  go, 
and  from  which  the  operating  expenses  and  the  taxes  and  the  interest 
upon  the  bond  issues  should  be  paid,  with  a  sinking  fund  out  of  the 
net  earnings  for  the  payment  of  the  bond  issues 

Mr.  Ramset.  If  you  had  any. 

Senator  Nbwlands  (continuing).  And  leaving  the  entire  railway 
service  just  as  it  is,  organized  as  it  is,  with  its  traffic  managers  and 
station  agents  and  employees;  do  you  think  if  you  were  charged  with 
the  control  of  such  a  bureau,  and  had  a  free  hand  in  its  administra- 
tion, with  no  check  upon  you  except  that  you  should  not  make  a  con- 
tract for  construction  or  otherwise  without  having  the  money  and 
the  fund  to  pay  for  it,  that  you  would  have  much  difficulty  in  man- 
aging Uie  entire  railway  system  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Ramsby.  And  making  it  support  itself! 

Senator  Nbwlands.   Yes. 

Mr.  Ramsby.  And  pay  these  charges! 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Yes. 

'Mr.  Bamsby.  With  a  free  hand! 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bamsby.  And  no  check? 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bamsby.  I  would  guarantee  it  I  would  make  the  rates  that 
would  meet  the  situation.  There  would  be  no  competition,  and  of 
course  then  the  business  would  all  have  to  flow 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  have  to 
raise  the  rates  in  order  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Bamsby.  No;  I  would  simply  equalize  them. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  You  would  equalize  them? 

Mr.  Bamsby.  I  would  equalize  them.  I  would  remove  discrimina- 
tion by  bringing  up  the  low  wheat  rate,  but  probably  not  reduce  the 
reasonable  flour  rate. 
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Senator  Newlands.  If  you  did  that  that  would  mean  a  larger  grosB 
income,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No;  it  would  not  mean  a  larger  gross  income,  because 
T  am  afraid  that  while  I  would  be  expected  to  have  a  free  hand  I 
would  have  lots  of  friends  calling  on  me  and  saying,  "  Look  here,  if 
you  want  to  hold  this  job  I  want  you  to  put  in  So-and-so,  if  you  want 
my  aid  and  assistance  in  keeping  in  there; "  and  "  Such  and  such  a 
man  is  valuable  to  the  party;  you  want  to  see  that  he  is  supported 
down  here." 

Senator  Newlands.  But  if  you  had  a  free  hand  you  would  not 
yield  to  such  influence? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  would  soon  yield  my  position^  imless  it  was  a  life 
job ;  and  then  I  would  be  impeached,  I  am  afraid. 

Senator  Newlands.  We  are  talking  about  the  financial  status  of 
the  thing.  You  would  not  expect  any  action  that  you  would  take  to 
increase  the  gross  income,  would  you,  except  as  it  would  oome 
through  increased  business? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  believe  if  the  railways  were  all  brought  together 
under  one  management  to-day,  and  had  the  gross  earnings  they  have, 
and  could  call  on  the  Government,  as  you  state,  for  any  growth  or 
reasonable  or  proper  growth,  that  anv  good,  experienced  railroad 
man  with,  of  course,  an  immense  starf— because  it  is  a  tremendous 
job- — 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  you  require  an  increase  in  the  present 
staff? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  But  there  are  a  great  many  staffs  to-day. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  understand ;  but  my  plan  involves  the  utili- 
zation of  every  staff  that  exists,  simply  eliminating  the  unnecessary 
ones. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  imderstand ;  but  one  man  himself,  as  the  president 
or  manager,  can  not  oversee  directly  202,000  miles  of  road.  It  is  a 
big  job  to  oversee  3,000.  He  would  have  to  have  increased  assistants 
and  a  commission. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  require  more 
traffic  managers  than  now  exist? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No:  I  would  reduce  them  largely,  because  there 
would  be  no  need  or  their  fighting  and  scrambling  tor  traffic  all  tiiie 
time. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  you  would  receive  the  same  gross  income, 
though  you  would  equalize  tne  rates? 

Mj.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  would  pay  out  the  moneys  received, 
first,  in  operating  expenses;  second,  in  taxes,  if  the  Government  con- 
cluded to  pay  the  present  taxes;  and,  third,  you  would  put  a  lot  of 
money  into  betterments  and  improvements,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No.  I  presume,  under  your  first  statement,  I  would 
be  restricted  by  the  law  to  operating  the  property  and  to  paying 
dividends 

Senator  Newlands.  What  dividends? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  These  bonds — ^these  fixed  charges;  then,  on  the  bonds 
that  you  spoke  of. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  And  then  turn  the  surplus,  if  there  was  any,  into  the 
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same  place  where  the  post-offioe  surplus  goes — into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States;  ana  then  draw  it  out,  afterwards,  on  appropria- 
tions for  new  lines. 

Senator  Newlands.  No,  sir;  I  would  have  you  do  as  we  do  with 
the  irrigation  fund. 

Mr.  Kamset.  I  do  not  know  anjthin^  about  that 

Senator  Newlands.  We  organized  the  irri^tion  and  reclamation 
service  of  the  coimtry,  and  put  all  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands  into  that  fund,  and  we  have  given  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  free  hand  to  go  and  construct  all  the  irrigation  works  of  the  coun- 
try, provided  t&t  the  only  limitation  upon  his  power  shall  be  that  he 
shall  not  make  a  contract  for  any  construction  imless  the  money  to 
respond  to  that  contract  is  in  the  fund.  He  has  an  absolutely  free 
hand  as  to  salaries  and  employments  and  everything  of  that  kind,  and 
we  do  not  hear  a  word  about  political  difficulty  or  political  influence. 

Senator  Kean.  You  were  not  present  the  other  day  when  there 
was  complaint.  Senator. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  heard  it  criticised  the  other  day. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  It  was  not  justly  criticised.  I  should  like  to 
have  been  here  to  hear  it 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that 

Senator  Newlands.  With  these  $2,000,000,000  you  would  have 
to  pay  in  operating  expenses  about  one  billion  three  hundred  mil- 
lions— ^these  two  biflions  of  revenue,  we  will  say 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No;  pretty  near  one  billion. 

Senator  Newlands.  One  billion? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  One  billion.  It  would  be  pretty  near  70  per  cent  of 
the  earning,  whatever  they  are. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  would  be  one  billion  four  himdred  mil- 
lions; and  you  would  have  to  pay  the  present  interest  charge;  you 
would  have  to  pay  taxes,  say,  of  $60,000,000;  that  would  be  $1,460^- 
000,000;  and  you  would  have  to  pay  the  present  interest  charge  until 
it  was  reduced  by  new  bond  issues,  of  about  $260,000,000;  that  would 
make  $1,720,000,000;  and  you  would  have  to  pay  3  per  cent  on  about 
$6,000,000,000  of  bonds  issued  for  that  stock,  which  would  be  $120,- 
000,000  more.  That  would  be  $1,840,000,000.  You  would  have  then 
$160,000,000  left  either  for  your  sinking  fund  or  for  betterments  or 
improvements,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  According  to  that  calculation,  yes,  sir.  It  figures 
out  all  right. 

Senator  Newlands.  With  the  present  rates,  vour  gross  income  of 
these  railroads  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  $150,000,000  annually, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  it  increased  in  1904  $60,000,000  over  1903, 
and  this  year  I  doubt  if  it  will  increase  at  all.  It  has  reached  the 
crest  of  the  wave,  I  think. 

Senator  Newlands.  Let  us  see  about  that.    Are  you  not  mistaken? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  may  be,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am.  I  am  speaking 
from  recollection. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report 
for  1903  states  that  the  increase  for  1903  over  1902  was  $174,000,000. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  was  over  1902? 

Scoiator  Newlands.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Ramsey.  The  increase  of  1904  over  1908,  I  think,  is  about 
sixty-three  or  sixty-six  millions. 

Senator  NswiiAKDS.  At  all  events,  it  is  increasing? 

Mr.  Bahsey.  From  1902  to  1903  was  the  boom  period,  as  we  call 
it.    Everything  was  away  up.    Now  it  is  sliding  on. 

Senator  Newlandsi  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mora- 
wetz  that  within  seven  years,  under  present  conditions,  the  total  ton- 
nage of  the  country  will  be  doubled  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  do  not.  Within  those  seven  years  it  will  be  con- 
siderably below  what  it  is  to-dav,  I  think. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  total  tonnage  will  be  less  than  it  is  to-day  f 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  it  will  go  up  again,  I  think. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  running  over  the  t>eriod  of  ten  years,  you 
would  expect  a  considerable  increase,  would  you  not,  in  the  total 
tonnage? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  country  is  growing  and  developing  rapidly. 
More  people  are  coming  in — ^23,000  came  m  the  other  day  in  one  day. 
Of  course  the  country  is  growing  rapidly,  and  we  have  got  to  grow 
with  it 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  not  think,  if  you  had  a  free  hand  in 
this  matter,  such  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  regarding  the 
reclamation  service,  that  you  could  take  hold  of  this  entire  system 
under  Grovemment  ownership  and  do  everything  that  has  to  be  done 
or  that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvements  and  extensions, 
and  provide  a  sinking  fund  that  within  tnirty  or  forty  years  would 
entirely  extinguish  the  debt? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  could  with  a  free  hand,  provided  I  lived  thirty  or 
forty  years :  but  that  means  a  free  hand,  as  you  say. 

Senator  Newlands.  Mr.  Ramsey,  imderstand  me,  I  do  not  favor 
Government  ownership  myself ,  but  I  do  insist  upon  it  that  it  is  Gov- 
ernment ownership  or  national  incorporation  or  control  that  will  pre- 
vail in  the  end.  1  want  to  ask  you  a  few  words  about  national  in- 
corporation. Your  railroad  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  what 
State? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Under  the  laws  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  States. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  each  of  those  States?  There  must  be  some  original 
State  in  which  it  is  incorporated. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  is  formed,  like  a  great  many  other  railroads — ^like 
most  of  the  railroads  to-day — of  companies  which  were  originally 
organized  as  short  lines :  roads  that  were  in  the  different  States.  You 
can  not  build  a  mile  or  railroad  in  a  State  without  having  a  fran- 
chise in  that  State. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Therefore  the  consolidated  road  can  be  organized  in 
any  one  of  the  States,  but  the  organization  papers  and  everything 
have  to  be  filed  in  all  the  States,  and  you  are  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
State  in  whici  you  are  organized — that  is,  consolidated.  For  in- 
stance, we  are  consolidated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  the  original 
companies  were  organized  and  in  which  we  operate;  so  that  we  are 
really  subject  to  the  laws  of  all  the  States,     xou  will  notice  that  on 
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account  of  the  Missouri  law  we  had  to  increase  our  stocks.    Tou  re- 
ferred to  that 

Senator  Newlands.  ,  Tes. 

Mr.  Kamsey.  On  account  of  the  Ohio  law  we  did  not  have  to  do 
that,  but  we  have  to  comply  with  all  the  laws  of  the  States  through 
which  we  operate,  where  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  you  organize 
your  consohdated  company  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
oUier  States. 

Senator  Newlandb.  Do  you  call  that  a  simple  system? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No  ;  it  is  not  very  simple,  but  we  are  used  to  it.  It  is 
a  good  thinff  for  the  lawyers;  I  will  say  that. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  have  really  forced  your  way  through  all 
these  difficulties  until  you  have  established  a  great  system! 

Mr.  Rai£8ey.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  worked  as  one  system  t 

Mr.  Samsey.  Yes. 

Seoiator  Newlands.  In  which  State  was  your  syst^n  first  incor- 
porated? 

Mr.  Bamsey.  Oh,  I  could  not  say ;  that  was  before  my  time.  Of 
course,  the  first  Wabash  road  was  away  back  in  the  fifties.  The  old 
original  Wabash  line  is  fifty  years  old.  The  consolidation  of  this 
company,  the  present  company,  was  made  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  and 
of  course  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  other  States;  but  we 
hold  our  domicile  in  Ohio,  and  our  annual  meeting  is  held  in  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  to  all  other  States,  then,  you  are  a  foreign 
corporation,  existing  there  only  by  the  comity  or  those  States,  and 
operating  there  ony  by  the  comity  of  those  States? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  we  are  citizens  of  each  of  the  States  in 
which  we  operate. 

Senator  Newlands.  Tou  regard  yourselves  as  citizens  of  each  one 
of  the  States? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  you  regard  it  as  an  improvement  upon 
that  system  if  corporations  could  be  organized  under  a  national 
charter? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  should  not  like  to  discuss  that,  because  I  have  given 
it  no  thought  at  all;  I  am  not  competent  to  discuss  it.  That  is  a 
legal  proposition  upon  which  I  woula  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  our 
legal  department. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  Ramsey, 
for  the  statement  that  you  have  made,  and  for  the  patience  and  reaay 
answers  that  you  have  ^ven  to  all  questions. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  There  is  one  more  thin^  that  I  would  like  to  say :  In 
reply  to  one  of  your  questions  the  other  day,  Senator  Cullom,  in 
re^rd  to  the  safety-appliance  act,  etc.,  I  made  a  statement  that  the 
safety  appliances  frequently  resulted  in  the  very  thing  they  were 
intended  to  prevent— ^the  loss  of  life  and  limb — under  certain  condi- 
tions. One  of  those  instances  occurred  yesterday,  through  a  broken 
hose.  A  freight  train  was  running  into  Harrisburg  at  a  higher  rate 
of  speed  than  it  would  have  been  running  under  any  conditions  with- 
the  air  brakes;  and  a  broken  hose,  a  burst  hose,  which  might  occur 
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on  any  train  at  any  time — ^it  is  beyond  human  possibility  of  preven- 
tion—caused the  emergency  brake  to  be  apphed,  buckled  out  the 
freight  train,  and  the  passenger  train  ran  into  it  That  does  not 
spefLK  against  the  increased  safety  of  the  air  brakes,  but  it  simply 
illustratos  the  point  that  I  referred  to,  as  to  causing,  in  some  cases, 
the  loss  of  life  and  limb. 

Senator  Cultom.  It  was  certainly  a  most  fearful  calamity. 

Senator  Ejban.  As'  I  understand  it,  the  coupler  broke,  the  hose 
broke,  and  that  put  on  the  brake,  and  one  of  the  cars  of  tiie  train  was 
weaker  than  tlie  other,  and  it  buckled  up  and  threw  the  cars  on  the 
other  track? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  was  due  to  a 
weaker  car,  although  it  might  have  been.  But  it  might  occur  just  as 
well  with  cars  of  me  same  strength.  A  freight  train  is  a  long  titiin 
of  50  cars  or  so.  It  is  different  from  a  passenger  train;  and  iStween 
each  car  there  is  from  2  to  3  inches  of  slack ;  and  when  the  air  brake 
goes  on  it  goes  on  with  power  stronger  than  the  power  in  front, 
really,  and  me  cars  dose  up  with  a  sudden  and  tremendous  power; 
and  ir  it  is  on  a  curve  the  cars  will  shoot  out  to  one  side.  It  was  not 
a  broken  coupler  that  caused  the  accident.    It  was  a  bursted  hose. 

Senator  B[ean.  A  hose? 

Afr.  Bamsby.  Yes;  it  got  a  leak  in  it;  and  the  minute  there  is  any 
air  discharged  from  the  train  pipe  the  emergency  brake  goes  on,  and 
tliat  means  a  sudden  stop,  almost  a  collision. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  T.  B.  HOBD. 

The  Chair^cak.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  HoRD.  T.  B.  Hord;  Central  City,  Nebr.;  I  am  a  farmer  and 
stock  breeder,  and  also  deal  in  grain. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are  a  shipper,  then? 

Mr.  Hord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  business?  How  much 
do  you  ship  a  year,  in  and  out  ? 

Mr.  Hord.  This  year  we  will  have  a  thousand  cars  of  cattle  to  go 
to  market,  and  most  of  them  will  be  shipped  into  our  various  feeding 
stations.  We  buv  the  stock  in  the  various  parts  of  the  West — ^Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  tTtah,  Nevada,  and  western  Nebraska — and  ship  them 
down  into  Nebraska  and  fatten  them  and  then  send  tliem  down  to  the 
Chicago  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  wish  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
question  imder  investigation  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Hord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  proceed,  then,  in  your  own  way^  making  your 
statement,  as  a  shipper,  as  to  whether  you  think  there  is  any  ncM  of 
legislation  or  whetner  you  favor  the  bill  known  as  the  "  Esch-Town- 
send  bill "  or  any  other  bill. 

Mr.  Hord.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  in  my  business,^  the  pres- 
ent conditions  are  very  satisfactory  to  me.  We  get  along  nicely  with 
the  railroads,  and  they  give  us  good  service  and  make  reasonable 
rates.  We  very  much  prefer  to  have  them  to  deal  with,  to  have  the 
officials  convemently  located,  as  they  are  now,  at  Omaha.  If  we  want 
anything  that  is  in  reason,  any  little  changes,  we  most  always  get 
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them,  and  we  always  feel  as  though  if  things  were  changed  we  oould 
not  get  those. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  get  little  things  like  rebates  onoe  in  a  while! 

Mr.  HoRD.  No,  sir;  we  get  no  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  ezcessiye 
rates!  Are  the  rates  too  high  in  your  business  or  in  your  section  of 
the  country  ?    Do  you  hear  any  complaints  of  ezcessiye  rates  ? 

Mr.  HoRD.  No,  sir;  we  think  they  are  fair.  Of  course,  we  take, 
into  account  that  it  costs  more  to  build  and  maintain  a  ndlroad  than 
it  used  to,  and  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  they  should  have  a  fair 
return. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  take  a  lower  rate  if  you  could 
getitt 

Mr.  HoRD.  Why,  I  am  human. 

Senator  Foraker.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  discriminations  against 
you  or  anybody  else  or  any  locality  out  in  your  part  of  the  country  ! 

Mr.  HoRD.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  Imow  of.  We  pay  the  same  rate  that 
everybody  else  does  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Cullom.  How  much  of  a  city  do  you  live  in? 

Mr.  HoRD.  Two  thousand  people. 

Senator  Cullom.  Is  everybody  there  satisfied  with  the  railroads! 

Mr.  HoRD.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer.  I  do  not 
know  of  anybody  not  being  satisfied. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  roads  are  you  on! 

Mr.  HoRD.  The  Union  Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  handle  any  cattle  that  come  up  from 
down  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country! 

Mr.  HoRD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  with  cattle  shippers  from  that  part  of  the  country; 
that  rates  are  regarded  as  too  nigh.  What  is  your  experience  about 
that! 

Mr.  HoRD.  Wellj  some  people  would  grumble  to  be  hung.  They 
are  not  excessive  with  other  freights,  I  think. 

Senator  Foraker.  As  compart  with  other  commodities! 

Mr.  HoRD.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  shipping  freight  down  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  do  you  ever  unload  your  cattle  to  feed  them!  Give  us  some 
idea  or  what  is  involved  in  shipping  live  stock. 

Mr.  HoRD.  Sometimes  we  have  bought  cattle  in  Texas,  and  we 
usually  imload  them  at  Denver  or  Trinidad,  or  some  of  those  stations, 
and  feed  and  water  them,  and  reload  them  and  ship  them  on  home. 
T  also  have  a  ranch  in  western  Nebraska,  in  Thomas  County,  and  I 
buy  cattle  at  Denver  and  ship  them  there  and  raise  them  a  year  and 
then  bring  them  down  onto  our  feeding  station. 

Senator  Foraker.  Have  you  bought  any  cattle  down  in  Texas! 

Mr.  HoRD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  in  Arkansas! 

Mr.  HoRD.  Not  in  Arkansas;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  have  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  rates 
on  cattle  shipped  out  of  Texas  into  your  part  of  the  country! 

yb:.  HoRD.  No,  sir;  they  always  have  made  us  what  we  call  a 
^stock  cattle  rate,"  which  is  a  very  reasonable  one. 
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Senator  Fobakeb.  The  rates  on  cattle  have  been  advanced,  have 
they  not,  especially  out  of  that  part  of  the  country  ? . 

Mr.  HoRD.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much.  I  have  not 
bought  any  from  that  territory  this  year. 

Senator  Forakbr.  Have  they  been  advanced  in  your  particular 
territory? 

Mr.  HoRD.  A  little;  not  much. 
.    The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  advance  has  there  been? 

Mr.  HoRD.  There  have  been  tariffs  where  we  got  as  low  as  27i 
cents  from  our  place  to  Chicago,  a  few  years  ago. 

Senator  Foraker.  Twenty-seven  and  one-half  cents  a  hundred  from 
your  place  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  HoRD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  speaking  about  tariff  rates  from  down  in 
the  Southwest  up  to  your  country. 

Mr.  HoRD.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  that.  There  has  been  no 
advance  that  I  know  of  into  the  northwest  territory. 

Senator  Foraker.  AVhat  is  the  rate  from  your  place  to  Chicago  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  HoRD.  Well,  the  local  rate  is  32  cents  a  hundred. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  there  is  an  advance  of  6  cents  a  hundred! 

Mr.  HoRD.  Four  and  one-half  cents. 

Senator  Foraker.  When  was  the  advance  made? 

"Mr.  HoRD.  Two  years  ago. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  that  is  accepted  by  everybody  without  com- 
plaint, I  understand  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  HoRD.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  Have  you  any  complaint  of  any  kind  to  make? 

Mr.  HoRD.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  here? 

Mr.  HoRD.  Well,  I  was  asked  to  come  here  by  a  friend,  because  I 
believed  that  it  was  right. 

Senator  Foraker.  Are  you  interested  in  any  way  in  the  railroads! 

Mr.  HoRD.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are  just  a  shipper? 

Mr.  HoRD.  A  shipper;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  1  believe  that  is  all. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  J.  W.  COOPEB. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Cooper,  J.  W.  Cooper;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  I  am  a  manufacturer 
of  food  products,  and  a  wholesale  grocer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  large  shipper? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Quite  a  larffe  shipper,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  view  of  the  examination  of  the  witness  yesterday, 
I  hate  to  make  a  statement,  as  you  know  that  ordinary  business  men 
are  not  competent  for  this  kind  of  work;  are  not  used  to  making 
public  statements.  However,  I  feel  an  interest  in  this  matter,  because 
it  has  an  effect  upon  my  business. 

Senator  Culi/)m.  What  is  your  business?    I  did  not  hear. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Manufacturer  of  food  products  and  wholesale  grocer. 

To  get  the  subject  of  what  I  have  to  say  clearly  before  you,  I  want 
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to  state  that  I  went  into  Minnesota  in  the  beginning  of  things  in 
Minnesota,  in  the  early  sixties.  I  went  into  that  State  on  a  stage- 
coach, because  at  that  time  of  the  year  it  was  the  only  method  of 
^tting  into  our  State,  I  have  remained  in  that  State  since  that 
time.  We  had  only  a  few  miles  of  railroad  operating  within  the 
State,  and  a  general  impression  that  west  of  us  was  a  barren  oountnr 
that  never  could  be  populated.  We  had  also  in  our  midst  Mr.  Hill, 
who  had  a  clear  insight,  or  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  future  to  a 
greater  extent  than  we  had,  and  he  believed  that  the  prairie  west  of 
us  could  be  populated  and  settled ;  and  it  is  to  his  foresight  largely 
that  the  early  development  of  the  State  took  place.  The  jounger 
men,  who  were  of  his  age  at  that  time,  took  some  of  his  spirit,  and 
we  became  interested  in  the  problems  oi  the  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  State,  I  among  the  nxmiber.  Now,  we  have  grown  up 
together.  The  interests  ox  the  merchants  have  been  the  same  as 
those  of  the  railroads,  and  we  have  kept  pace  side  bv  side,  solving 
the  problem  that  had  to  be  solved.  I  speak  of  this  l^ecause  it  was 
the  natural  forces  that  were  put  in  operation  there  to  produce  the 
result  that  we  produced;  and  those  natural  forces  are  open  to  us  as 
they  were  then.  We  asked  for  no  Government  aid,  and  none  was 
given.^  I  am  not  here  to-day  to  ask  for  anvthing.  '  We  do  not  want 
anything,  because  we  have  shown  our  ability  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves. The  railroad  problems  we  have  not  all  agreed  upon,  but  we 
have  so  far  agreed  that  we  have  brought  prosperity  to  ourselves,  and, 
I  believe,  prosperity  to  the  railroads. 

We  must  remember  that  in  these  forty  years  there  has  been  a  great 
development  in  Minnesota.  Take  it  from  the  time  forty  years  ago 
to  the  present,  and  perhaps  it  is  tJie  history  of  the  ^reat  progress  of 
the  whole  country,  the  railroad  building  of  the  whole  country,  in 
which  all  have  prospered. 

The  question  that  is  before  us,  or  under  discussion,  is  whether  or 
not  we  shall  take  the  power  from  these  forces  that  have  been  work- 
ing with  us  for  tlie  development  of  our  State  and  our  business,  and 
confer  the  power  upon  some  other  unknown  force.  We  believe  that 
the  present  law  in  its  operations  ^ves  us  all  the  protection  we  are 
entitled  to.  We  can  so  to  the  court  if  we  are  wronged  and  get  redress. 
We  believe  that  is  all  that  we  ought  to  ask,  and  I,  for  one — and  I 
believe  when  I  speak  for  myself  that  I  speak  for  the  large  business 
interests  of  our  State,  although  I  do  not  represent  them — am  firm 
in  my  conviction  that,  while  we  have  prospered  under  the  conditions 
and  with  the  forces  which  have  been  in  operation,  we  ou^t  not  to 
make  an  experiment  and  go  into  the  unseen  and  untried. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  understand,  do  you,  that  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  proposed  le^slation  that  is  talked  about  is  to  add  to  the  laws 
that  exist  which  give  the  Commission  power  to  determine  whether 
any  given  rate  is  reasonable  by  giving  them  the  additional  power  to 
say,  if  in  their  judgment  it  is  not  reasonable,  what  rate  would  be  rea- 
sonable?   Do  you  think  that  is  a  dangerous  power  to  give? 

Mr.  CJooPER.  I  do,  sir;  and  I  do  for  the  reason  that  I  can  not  con- 
ceive that  the  rate-m^ng  power  can  be  given  to  any  commission 
as  now  organized  or  that  may  be  organized  under  the  laws  that  Con- 
gress may  give  it  that  will  not  result  in  a  distance  tariff  or  a  zone 
tariff.  Thstj  1  believe,  will  so  far  affect  business  interests  as  to  be 
injurious  to  my  business  and  to  the  business  of  a  great  many  others. 
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Up  to  a  certain  point  the  business  men  of  the  oonntry  bought  trans^ 
portation  as  they  bought  sugar.  My  business  is  to  buy  transportation, 
to  buy  merchandise,  combine  the  transportation  that  I  buy  with  the 
merchandise  that  I  buy  and  the  labor  that  I  perform  on  it,  and  sell 
it.  Now,  it  is  the  difference  between  one  and  the  other,  that  little 
difference,  that  I  am  interested  in.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  the 
rates  are  higher  or  lower.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  rates  are  rela- 
tively right,  whether  my  competitor  who  is  serving  the  same  com- 
mumty  mat  I  serve  is  upon  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  myself. 
That  IS  the  question  we  are  interested  in.  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  evidence  given  here  and  of  the  statements  that  I  have  read 
concerninjg  it,  I  can  not  see  any  interest  repi*esented  here  except  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  problem  in  a  peculiar  way.  What  have 
we  heard?  Have  we  heard  from  the  ^eat  masses  of  the  people  who 
are  not  here,  those  who  are  interested  m  the  production  of  the  article 
that  is  transported  or  who  consume  the  article  transported?  I  fail 
to  have  seen  it  The  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  comes  here 
through  its  representative  and  says  that  the  grain  rates  are  not 
right.  But  who  is  he?  He  is  a  commission  man.  How  can  he  be 
interested  in  rates?  He  bujrs  and  he  sells.  It  is  the  man  who  pro- 
duces the  grain  that  we  are  interested  in,  and  I  understand  that  you 
ffentlemen  are  here  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  the 
larce  masses  of  the  people.  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  help  me,  and  I  think  the  railroads  have  shown  this  morning  that 
they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  What  is  it  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  aid  ?  Is  it  the  great  mass  of  people  that  we  are  trying  to  help  ? 
If  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  cetting  away  from  it 

Senator  FoRAKER.  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  tons? 

Senator  Foraker.  In  dollars  and  in  tons  also. 

Mr.  Cooper.  WeU,  I  should  think,  without  knowing  exactly,  per- 
haps a  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  in  volume  $4,000,000  or  a  ktUe 
more. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  you  do  annually! 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Where  do  you  seUt 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  sell  in  Wisconsin,  and  we  come  in  competition 
with  the  gentleman  who  was  here  yesterday,  Governor  Ciunmins. 
We  also  sell  in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  northern 
Michigan,  Montana,  some  in  Washin^n,  a  little  in  Idaho,  and  that 
is  about  the  limit — ^about  2,000  miles  from  our  territory. 

Senator  Cullom.  It  is  altogether  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  How  far-reaching  is  the  freight  problem  with  you 
in  getting  the  raw  material  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  I  was  just  going  to  state.  Senator,  that  we  are 
also  large  importers.  To  that  extent  we  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
import  rates.  You  will  recall  that  there  is  some  discussion  about  the 
import  rates? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Cooper.  If  you  restrict  the  present  method  of  making  import 
rates  you  wiU  centralize  the  injport  business  on  the  eastern  borders  of 
our  continent  very  largely.  The  present  method  decentralizes  that 
business,  and  we  are  able  to  buy  the  products  of  Japan  and  sell  them* 
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We  import  also  from  Spain,  some  from  Eii^land,  some  from  Italy, 
and  some  from  France,  on  rates  to  St.  Paul  tnat  are  substantiallylesB 
than  the  ocean  rate  to  Tf ew  York  plus  the  rate  made  from  New  York 
to  St.  Paul,  so  tliat  we  are  able  to  distribute  those  products  against 
New  York  directly,  on  a  fair  competitive  basis. 

Senator  Foraksr.  That  is  to  say,  you  get  a  low  through  ratet 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Which  enables  you  to  import  from  abroad  and 
then  sell  in  competition  with  New  York  and  oilier  places! 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  that  is  the  system  you  refer  to  when  you 
say  the  present  system  decentralizes  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  much  impressed  with  a  statement  I 
took  from  a  paper — ^I  do  not  know  what  the  paper  is  now — in  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  made  by  our  President,  wnom  we  all  love  and 
respect,  in  which  he  says: 

When  yoa  give  a  nation  that  power,  remember  that  harm  and  not  good  wiU 
come  from  the  giving  unless  yon  give  it  with  a  firm  detenuinatlon  not  only  to 
get  Justice  for  yourselves,  but  to  do  Justice  to  others. 

Analyzing  the  situation,  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  prao- 
ticalhr.  From  all  the  evidence  I  have  heard  here  we  are  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  the  present  conditions  of  tlie  country;  pretty  well  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  the  rates  as  now  made. 

Senator  Cuixom.  Are  your  people  well  satisfied — ^tlie  farmers  and 
producers? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  was  soing  to  speak  of  tliat,  Senator. 

Senator  CuixoM.  lea 

Mr.  Cooper.  When  we  started  at  the  beginning  of  things  farm 
lands  in  our  State  were  worth  $1  to  $1.26  an  acre.  Under  the  method 
of  developing  our  State  they  are  worth  within  400  miles  of  a  railroad 
$50  an  acre.  They  have  ^ood  horses;  they  have  good  schools,  good 
roads,  good  brid^,  and  uiey  are  the  most  prosperous  people  that  I 
know  of.  That  is  the  best  evidence  I  have  that  tliey  are  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  conditions  as  they  are. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  have  good  horses  and  good  bugles  f 

"Mr.  Cooper.  Yes.  Their  banks  are  fuU  of  money;  their  children 
are  well  clothed.  We  develop  some  politicians,  with  pur  good  men, 
who— well,  I  think  it  generates  largely  from  what  we  see  in  the 
paper  of  what  Mr.  Lawson  says,  ana  men  of  his  class.  When  they 
see  a  millionaire  go  by  with  his  ten-thousand-dollar  automobile  they 
say:  ^  I  think  that  has  been  taken  out  of  me,  part  of  it.  It  belongs 
to  me.** 

Our  State  is  represented  here  by  prayers  from  our  l^slature  and 
by  our  commercial  bodies  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Our  State  has 
been  a  little  unfortunate,  perhaps,  in  its  representation  here 

Senator  Cullom.  It  nas  been  very  fortunate  so  far  as  this  com- 
mittee is  concerned. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  not  speaking  of  this  committee,  Senator,  but  of 
the  papers  that  have  hom  sent  before  you.  The  le^slature  that 
gave  expression  to  the  views  were  not  elected  upon  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  rate-making  power  should  be  given  to  any  one 
individual  or  to  any  committee,  and  through  political  influence  very 
likely  that  action  was  taken.    But  do  they  represent  the  shipping  in* 
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terests  of  Minnesota?  Do  they  represent  what  tiie  fanners  want 
concerning  this?  I  do  not  believe  they  do.  They  are  entitled  to  fair 
consideration. 

I  will  state  a  little  bit  further.  There  is  a  prayer  here  from  one 
of  our  commercial  organizations,  and  I  will  rdate  just  what  the 
business  of  the  different  persons  who  signed  this  prayer  is.  The  first 
one  is  a  man  who  is  interested  in  hay  and  grain-npurely  local.  An- 
other one  is  an  attorney.  He  has  no  business  but  that  of  an  attorney. 
I  presume  he  is  a  large  shippeo:,  and,  of  course,  is  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing. Another  one  is  an  advertising  agent.  He  is  not  a  large  shipper. 
He  is  not  a  producer  of  anything,  but  he  takes  what  otters  proouce 
and  gets  a  living  out  of  it.  Another  one  is  superintendent  of  deUverjr 
of  our  Post-Omce  Department — a  postal  employee.  He  certainly  is 
a  large  shipper  and  his  views  ought  to  have  weight  before  you. 
Another  is  a  limiber  broker.  He  is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  of  course; 
but  he  is  not  interested  in  the  question  of  rates.  It  is  a  auestion 
between  two  rates  that  he  is  interested  in.  Another  is  a  loober  of 
saddlery.  Another  is  a  feed  man.  Another  is  a  publlsludr  of  a 
weekly  paper — it  is  spelled  "  w-e-a-k-1-y  "  here;  I  guess  that  is  right 
I  think  Senator  Clapp  knows  who  I  mean.  Another  is  tJie  publisher 
of  a  directory.  Another  is  a  commission  broker.  Another  is  a  sales- 
man for  a  music  house.  Another  is  a  fireman  and  engineer.  Another 
is  an  attorney.  Another  is  a  teacher  in  a  high  schooL  A  cigar  man- 
ufacturer. Another  is  put  down  as  a  politician,  with  an  initial 
after  his  name;  I  do  not  Imow  what  it  means,  but  I  presume  he  is  all 
right.    Another  is  a  clerk,  and  another  is  an  attorney,  etc. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  What  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  CiooPEB.  It  is  a  prayer  from  a  committee  of  one  of  our  com- 
mercial bodies. 

The  Chairman.  From  an  organization  t 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culiom.  Petitioning  legislation? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  that  the  rate-making  power  should  be  given  to 
dome  commission. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  that  a  fair  sample  of  the  petitions  sent  here 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  know  of  any  others.  This  one  I  know,  and  I 
can  speak  of  only  the  things  I  know  about  I  mean  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  you  want  to  give  undue  weight  to  these  petitions  and  pray- 
ers until  you  can  hear  from  the  man  behind  the  plow.  He  is  tiie  man 
we  are  all  interested  in.    You  ask  why  I  am  here 

Senator  Foraker.  First,  to  whom  did  you  refer  when  yon  spoke  of 
the  representation  here  or  your  State,  which,  you  said,  was  imfor- 
tunatei 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  referred  to  the  prayers  that  are  before  you — ^I  mean 
these  papers. 

The  Chairman.  The  petitions? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  sj)oke  about  newspapers  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  was  speaking  of  the  persons  who  are  a  part  of  this 
committee  who  are  responsible  for  the  papers  that  are  before  you. 

Senator  Cullom.  Let  us  see  what  you  are  for  and  how  you  happen 
tobehere^ 
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Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  here  because  I  belieye  that  in  the  adjustment  of 
rates  it  would  be  a  necessary  consequence  or  result  of  giving  tlie  rate- 
making  power  to  a  commission  that  it  would  be  destructive  of  in- 
dustry or  injurious  to  the  industry  tiiat  I  have  created  to  a  certain 
extent  by  own  energy,  together  with  the  energy  of  others.  That  is 
why  I  am  here.  And  I  &lieve  it  will  result  in  a  distance  tariff,  in 
other  words,  or  some  such  adjustment  of  rates;  and  we  are  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  position  that  we  occupy  as  to  rates.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  rates  in  the  territory,  to  a  certain  extent,  because  it  is  part 
of  my  business  to  buy  and  sell  commodities,  the  rate  of  which  is  a 
part  of  that  commodity.  The  very  fact  that  we  distribute  goods  in 
the  territory  is  evidence  that  the  rates  have  been  fairly  satisfactory, 
and  the  very  fact  that  the  volume  of  business  has  reached  what  it  has 
indicates  that  I  have  not  suffered  to  any  great  extent  by  the  condi- 
tions existing. 

Now,  let  us  alone.  That  is  all  we  ask  for.  Do  not  inject  anything 
new  and  unknown  into  the  situation. 

Senator  Fobaker.  What  about  rebates?  Can  you  tell  us  anything 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  know  about  a  rebate  of  any  character  being 
given  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  long  since  that  practice  has  been  discon- 
tinued? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  of  that  kind  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years. 

Senator  Cuixom.  Did  you  formerly  get  them,  before  the  Elkins 
law  was  passed,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Cooper,  As  I  said  at  the  start,  we  all  bought  our  traffic  as  we 
could  in  the  market,  as  we  buy  our  transportation  now  for  the  foreign 
products. 

Senator  Cuixom.  The  governor  of  Iowa  on  yesterday  seemed  to 
feel  that  Iowa  was  getting  a  little  the  worst  of  it  in  its  trade  with 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir.  Wly  did  you  not  ask  him,  Senator,  what 
effect  the  distance  tariff  of  Iowa  had  upon  the  distribution  of  its 

Eroducte?  I  think  if  he  had  answered  that  question  fairly,  he  would 
ave  said :  "  The  rates  in  Iowa  apply  to  all  articles  made  within  our 
State  going  out  on  the  distance  basis  until  they  get  to  the  border  of  the 
State.    Then  they  take  the  rate,  whatever  it  may  be.'' 

Another  point  which  he  did  not  answer,  which  he  might  have 
answered,  was  this:  The  rates  to  St.  Paul — ^and  that  is  one  of  the 
operations  of  the  law  by  which  we  suffered  to  a  certain  extent  at  the 
tuno— can  not  be  higher  at  intermediate  points  than  at  the  terminals; 
so  that  if  the  first-dass  rate  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  is  60  cents  on 
first-dass  freight,  and  any  point  in  Iowa  is  intermediate,  it  can  not 
take  a  less  rate,  or  can  not  take  a  higher  rate — so  that  we  have  the 
drawing  down  of  all  those  rates  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  or 
intermediate  points  to  the  St.  Paul  rate.  Of  course  that  mav  affect, 
and  does  affect,  doubtless,  the  distribution  of  freights  out  of  iowa. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  do  not  want  anything  done?  You  wish 
things  to  be  left  as  they  are? 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  want  to  be  let  alone.  We  can  take  care  of  our- 
selves. 
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Senator  Kean.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  existing  law,  as  it  is  t 

Mr.  CJooPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Thereupon  the  committee  took  its  usual  noon  reoesa. 

AFTER  REGB88. 

8TATEMSHT  07  MB.  PETE&  J  ASSES. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Jansen.  My  name  is  Peter  Jansen;  Jansen,  Nebr.  I  am  a 
farmer  and  feeder. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Jansen.  I  feed  from  15,000  to  20,000  sheep  every  year,  and 
ship  about  150  cars. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  and  fifty  cars  a  week,  or  a  year? 

Mr.  Jansen.  One  hundred  and  fifty  cars  a  season. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hord;  because  of  his 
modesty  he  has  not  told  you  all.  He  is  the  largest  shipper,  not  only 
in  Nebraska  or  the  United  States,  but  the  largest  shipper  of  stock  in 
the  world.  To  my  personal  knowledge  the  whole  amount  of  his 
shipments  for  this  year  were  8,850  cars.  I  say  that  to  show  of  what 
importance  his  testimony  is. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  simply  a  small  shipper.  I  have 
lived  in  Nebraska  thirty  years,  and  have  always  handled  sheep.  I 
will  make  my  statement  very  brief. 

I  do  not  find  any  general  necessity  for  reduction  of  rates  among  the 
western  people.  I  find  the  demand  is  for  better  service,  if  we  could 
get  it.  Our  service  has  been  rather  poor,  generally  from  lack  of 
equipment,  etc  But  so  far  as  general  reduction  of  rates  is  concerned 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  general  demand  for  it. 

Anything  that  would  tend  to  make  more  red  tape  between  tlie 
shippers  and  the  railways  would  be  detrimental  to  puolic  interests. 

I  have  read  this  bill  since  I  came  to  Washington,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  if  the  power  of  rate  making  was  given  to  the  Commission 
it  might  give  the  railroads  a  pretext  for  not  adjusting  rates.  They 
might  say,  "  Lay  your  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion," and  the  Commission  might  take  a  long  time  to  get  things 
adjusted.  The  closer  the  shipper  and  the  railway  traffic  managers 
get  together  the  better  off  we.  are.     I  have  always  foimd  it  so. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate  that.  About  a  year  ago  I  was  at  Springer, 
N.  Me^.,  and  bought  two  train  loads  of  sheep.  I  went  to  the  Santa 
Fe  agent  to  make  .arrangements  for  shipping  them,  and  he  said  he 
had  no  traffic  arrangement  with  the  Eock  Island  and  could  not  haul 
their  cars.  I  said,  "If  that  is  the  case,  I  will  take  these  sheep  down 
150  miles  to  the  Rock  Island."  The  country  is  open,  and  1  would 
take  them  to  that  railroad,  and  they  have  a  traffic  arrangement  with 
the  Rock  Island.  He  says,  "  Hold  on,  we  will  see  about  that"  It 
was  not  twenty-four  hours  before  he  had  a  traffic  arrangement  with 
the  Rock  Island,  and  they  published  a  rate  for  ten  days  just  to  get 
my  shipment.  If  we  had  had  to  come  to  Washington  lor  an  adjust- 
ment, my  sheep  would  probably  still  be  grazing  in  New  Mexico. 
Therefore  I  say  that  the  closer  we  can  get  to  the  traffic  managers  of 
the  railroads  the  better  off  we  arew 
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As  I  said  before,  we  would  like  bettor  service,  if  possible.  Lack 
of  better  service  is  what  has  been  bothering  us  shippers. 

I  take  issue  with  Governor  Cummins  m  regard  to  foreign  rates. 
He  said  yesterday  that  our  rates  would  not  be  measured  by  the  for- 
eign rates.  I  thiiik  that  is  wrong.  We  measure  a  great  many  things 
by  foreign  standards,  and  I  had  occasion  to  see  recently,  when  I  was 
abroad,  uiat  not  onlv  do  we  get  lower  freight  rates  than  in  any  other 
county,  but  we  get  better  service,  better  cars  and  equipments. 

As  I  said  before,  I  beUeve  that  to  confer  this  additional  power  on 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  probably  give  the  rail- 
roads a  valid  excuse  for  not  adjusting  rates.  Anything  that  would 
tend  to  make  the  negotiations  between  the  shipper  and  the  railway 
more  difficult  would  be  harmful. 

As  a  rule,  we  shippers  find  that  the  railroads  try  to  treat  us  mid- 
dling fair.  Of  course,  once  in  a  while  we  have  a  just  complaint 
against  the  railroads,  but  they  generally  try  to  transact  our  business 
fairly.  I  have  found  that  to  be  true  in  my  thirty-two  yeai*s'  expe- 
rience with  them.    I  told  you  about  my  experience  in  New  Mexico. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  I  think  that  the  less  legislation  the  country  has  the  better  off  it  is. 

I  think  the  railroads  will  need  a  great  deal  of  revenue  iii  the  next 
few  years  for  betterments,  additional  yardings,  and  side  tracks,  but 
I  do  not  think  a  horizontal  reduction  of  rates  would  be  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  country  or  of  the  shipper. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  tiie  southwestern  cattlemen 
complaining.  I  have  been  all  through  that  country  and  I  baow  that 
those  fellows  are  grazing  cattle  and  sheep  on  Government  land,  on 
free  ranches,  and  they  are  certainly  doing  less  shipping  than  many 
others.  They  ship  very  few  sheep  and  very  few  cattfe  to  market, 
and  they  do  not  go  to  Chicago.  They  sell  them  to  Mr.  Hord,  who 
feeds  them.  I  think  there  is  more  hue  and  cry  than  anything  else 
in  these  complaints  a^inst  the  railroads. 

I  have  a  memorandum  of  the  different  rates  we  have  been  paying, 
but  I  suppose  that  is  not  essential. 

Senator  FoRAKER.  Yes;  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Jansen.  It  is  simply  a  memorandum  of  the  rates  we  have 
been  paying  from  a  certain  place — from  Jansen,  N.  Mex.,  the  flat 
rate  is  13  cents  a  hundred. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  many  miles? 

Mr.  Jansen.  One  hundred  and  nine  milea  The  rate  from  Jan- 
sen to  Chicago  is  33^  cents. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  many  miles  is  that? 

Mr.  Jansen.  That  would  be  about  450  miles,  for  a  rough  guesi. 
Then  we  have  a  feed-in-transit  rate  by  which  we  are  charged  7 
cents  additional  for  taking  off  these  sheep  at  any  place  and  feeding 
them,  up  to  six  months.  The  railroad  charges  that  for  the  extra 
trouble  of  loading  and  unloading  and  sending  out  their  crews  to 
take  them  when  mey  are  ready.  The  maximum  of  a  car  is  2,200 
pounds. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  vou  mean  is  that  the  railroads  have  the 
privilege  of  loading  them  back  on  the  car  at  any  time  within  six 
months? 

Mr.  Jansen.  The  shipper  has. 
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Senator  Kean.  On  payment  of  7  cents  extra  t 

Mr.  Jansen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are  not  complaining  of  rates,  as  I  under- 
stand? 

Mr.  Jansen.  No. 

Senator  Foraker.  Please  tell  us  particularly  about  rates  from  the 
southwestern  country — Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Jansen.  I  think  Arkansas  is  a  very  limited  shipper. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Jansen.  I  have  snipped  from  New  Mexico,  and  have  made 
some  shipments  from  Texas,  but  very  few.  I  did  not  find  the  rates 
excessive  in  New  Mexico.  I  could  not  find  the  rate  from  Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  but  I  think  it  was  37  cents. 

Senator  Foraker.  Did  you  hear  any  of  these  complaints  until 
after  this  hearing  was  begun  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Jansen.  No;  I  was  in  New  Mexico  last  fall,  but  I  did  not  hear 
of  any  complaints. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  much  of  a  shipper  are  you? 

Mr.  Jansen.  I  said  from  150  to  200  cars  of  sheep  a  year. 

Senator  CuiJiOM.  You  live  where? 

Mr.  Jansen.  Near  Jansen,  Nebr. 

Senator  Chllom.  A  town  named  for  yout 

Mr.  Jansen.  Yes. 

Senator  Cullom.  Four  hundred  to  500  miles  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  Jansen.  Yes. 

Senator  Cullom.  Is  your  region  pretty  well  settled? 

Mr.  Jansen.  Oh,  yes ;  thickly  settled,  Senator. 

Senator  Cullom.  Have  you  taken  any  pains  to  find  out  what  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  in  your  country  is  in  reference  to  this  gen- 
eral subject? 

Mr.  Jansen.  Yes. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Jansen.  When  I  left  home  several  of  m^  friends  came  to  the 
station  to  see  me  off,  and  they  said :  "We  wish  things  were  left  alone." 
That  seemed  to  be  the  general  sentiment. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  seems  to  be  the  public  judgment. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  might  be  due  to  the  fact  tnat  Nebraska  is 
being  discriminated  in  favor  of  as  against  Iowa. 

Mr.  Jansen.  I  think  Governor  Cummins  said  that  might  be  so,  but 
we  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  do  not  know  that  you  are  getting  any  favors 
that  are  extended  to  everybody  else? 

Mr.  Jansen.  No;  T  do" not  think  we  do. 

Senator  Foraker.  'What  about  rebates? 

Mr.  Jansen.  I  have  never  had  any  rebates  since  about  twenty  years 
ago.    Then  I  used  to  get  rebates. 

Senator  Culixdm.  That  was  before  the  original  act  was  passed? 

Mr.  Jansen.  Yes.     I  never  saw  one  since. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  you  do  not  know  of  anybody  else  getting 
rebates? 

Mr.  Jansen.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Cullom.  \\Tiat  do  you  suppose  is  the  cause  of  this  fi^eneral 
excitement  that  seems  to  prevail  in  the  country  to  some  extent! 
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Mr.  Jaksin.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  it  is  political,  ^  playing  to  the 
galleries."  Of  course  I  am  not  a  politician,  but  that  is  the  way  I 
siM  it  up. 

8TATBME9T  OF  KB.  0.  D.  MITCHSLL. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name,  occupation,  and  residence. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mv  name  is  C.  D.  Mitchell;  my  home  is  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  and  I  am  president  of  the  Chattanooea  Plow  Com- 
pany. I  come  here  representing  the  Chattanooga  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

The  Chairman.  The  chamber  of  commerce? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  representative  of  the  Chattanooga  Manu- 
facturers' Association  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  express  the  views  they  entertain  on  the  subject 
we  are  investigating? 

Mr.  Mitchell,  i  es^  sir.  I  will  say  that  the  Chattanooga  Manu- 
facturers' Association  is  composed  of  100  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  Chattanooga,  and  represents,  in  round  numbers,  about  $30,000,000 
invested  in  manufacturing. 

Senator  Cuixom.  What  is  the  character  of  the  manufactures? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  In  Chattanooga? 

Senator  Cullom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Chattanooga  is  distinguished  in  the  South  for  its 
variety  of  manufactures.  It  comprises  woodwork  institutions,  fur- 
niture makers,  and  sawmills;  and  in  iron,  it  is  boiler  makers,  engine 
makers,  wagon  makers,  and  plow  makers.  We  have  really  a  great 
variety  of  manufacturing  interests  in  Chattanooga.  The  number  of 
manufactures  in  Chattanooga  is  something  above  300. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement  you  wish  to  make 
before  the  committee  on  the  pending  question. 

'  Mr.  Mitchell.  As  manufacturers,  we  are  best  served  when  we  have 
equitable  freight  rates  that  carry  our  products  to  their  markets  on 
the  same  basis  as  our  competitors,  and  when  these  rates  are  stable. 

Therefore  we  are  interested  in  two  phases,  at  latst,  of  the  pending 
Esch-Townsend  bill. 

First.  Will  it  correct  the  "  open  secret "  railroad  evils  and  abuses, 
such  as  "  rebates,"  "  private  cars,"  "  discriminations,"  etc.  ? 

Second.  Will  the  putting  of  "  rate  inakin^  "  in  the  hands  of  the 
Grovemment  or  its  authorize*!  Commissioners  be  better  for  us  than  the 
present  competitive  system? 

In  answer  to  the  first,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  this  bill  but  va^ely 
touches  these  carrier  evils  in  which  we  are  most  concerned,  and  that 
their  correction  under  existing  law  is  rather  from  nonenforcem«nt  of 
the  law  than  the  fault  of  the  law  itself. 

Tlie  second  question,  that  of  "  rate  making,"  is  of  vastly  more  im- 
I>ortance  to  us,  because  its  effects  will  be  general,  while  the  evils  men- 
tioned, bad  as  they  are,  are  not  universal,  but  special. 

We  must  believe  that  a  field  so  lar^e  as  this,  considering  our  varied 
country,  its  varied  interests,  and  the  immense  railroad  mileage,  is  too 
large  a  task  for  this  or  any  sized  commission  to  perform* 
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Their  work  would  lack  dasticijiy  and  be  rigid  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing stagnatiiHi,  if  not  paralysis. 

They  could  regulate  but  a  portion  of  traffic  at  a  time,  or  a  secticm 
of  the  country  at  a  time,  and  that  would  bring  ^reat  loss  or  disaster 
to  shij)pers  in  other  sections,  or  to  traffic  not  in  hne  with  the  changed 
conditions.  Judged  by  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  C<un- 
mission  in  the  past,  ^'  hfe  is  too  short "  to  wait  for  freight  adjustment 
at  their  hands,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why,  by  adding  two  more 
members  to  their  number  and  a  hundredfold  to  tneir  labors,  greater 
speed  can  be  expected  in  their  work. 

Under  the  present  competitive  system  the  transportation  lines, 
through  whom  we  receive  redress,  or  changes  of  tariffs,  or  classifica- 
tions meet  often  and  are  interested  in  our  welfare  and  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  in  which  they  operate.  It  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  the  relations  between  the  shippers  and  the  carriers  are 
steadily,  if  slowly,  growing  more  friendly  because  of  the  recogniticm 
of  mutuality  of  interests. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  railway  lines,  operating  in  either  of  the 
three  grand  divisions  of  railway  service  (the  trunk,  the  western,  and 
the  southeastern),  should  do  all  they  can  to  foster  and  protect  the 
interests  of  the  section  they  derive  their  revenue  from.  In  our  judg- 
ment, this  is  the  best  safeguard  we  can  have.  While  it  has  not,  or 
may  not  for  a  lon^  time  to  come,  give  us  all  we  feel  is  just  to  us  as 
inmviduals,  and  while  it  has  not  or  may  not  ffive  us  a  perfect  trans- 
portation system,  still  we  must  think  it  preferable  to  governmental 
paternalism,  which  is  subject  to  change  and  political  influences. 

We  in  the  South,  where  industrial  development  is  new  and  perhaps 
more  crude  than  in  older  sections,  no  doubt  need  more  than  elsewhere 
quick  action  and  the  personal  work  that  grows  out  of  the  present 
competitive  railway  sjjstem.  Our  sparse  population  and  different 
natural  conditions  require  the  most  intelligent  and  sympathetic  action 
in  netting  us  supplies  and  in  distributing  our  products. 

^nator  CuiiLOM.  Do  you  understana  that  there  is  any  proposi- 
tion in  any  bill  authorizing  or  requiring  the  Commission  to  make 
all  the  rates  of  the  country  f 

Mr.  MiTGHEiiU  Not  directly;  no,  sir.  But  in  my  experience  in 
getting  reductions  I  find  that  where  I  can  secure  a  change,  especiaUy 
at  a  (uviding  point,  I  find  that  that  does  affect  many  other  rates, 
affecting  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Senator  CSuiiLOM.  Do  you  imderstwd  that  any  law  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  passed  would  prevent  you  from  settling  a  question  be- 
tween yoursdf  and  a  railroad,  or  between  your  community  and  a 
railroad,  whatever  railroad  it  might  be? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No;  not  directly.  But  I  do  understand  that  it 
might  very  ^eatly  hinder  me  in  getting  an  adjustment. 

Senator  Cullom.  How  would  it  hinder?  This  proposition  is 
where  you,  for  instance,  caU  upon  the  Commission  to  complain  that 
the  railroad  is  not  treating  you  fairly;  you  ask  the  Clommission  to 
come  and  see  whether  that  is  correct  or  not,  and  they  come  and  de- 
termine that  the  railroad  is  not  treating  you  fairly,  and  the  Commis- 
sion says  what  fair  treatment  would  be.  That  would  not  be  against 
your  interests,  would  it? 

Mr.  MiTGHELL.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  see  that  that  would  be  against 
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mj  interest,  barring  the  fact  that  my  experience  is  that  it  would  re- 

?uire  a  great  deal  longer  time  for  me  to  get  that  decision  from  the 
nterstate  Commerce  Commission  than  it  usually  does  to  get  a  set- 
tlement by  sitting  down  and  personally  talking  the  matter  out  with 
the  parties  in  interest. 

Senator  Cttllou.  You  can  do  that  before  you  ask  the  Commission 
to  come. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  b  what  I  usually  do. 

Senator  Cullom.  This  proposed  legislation  would  not  interfere 
with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  But  the  railroad  official  would  probably  say  to 
me,  ^^  Mr.  Mitchell,  there  is  a  tribunal  in  Washington  that  will  settle 
that  question,  and  perhaps  you  had  better  seek  redress  there.'' 

Senator  Cullom.  Instead  of  that,  the  Commission  would  go  to 
your  place  and  say  to  you,  "  Now,  we  want  to  find  out  what  is  the 
matter  here,  what  is  the  complaint,  what  b  the  contention,  and  we 
want  to  hear  from  you  and  everybody  else  interested."  Do  you  see 
anything  wrong  in  that? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Nothing  wrong  in  that,  if  they  would  come  in  sea- 
son. But  we  are  afraid,  down  our  way,  that  their  visits  might  be 
lon^  between. 

I^nator  Cullom.  You  want  them  very  often.  Probably  you 
would  settle  the  thing  amon^  yourselves,  and  they  would  only  come 
probably  after  you  sent  for  them  and  possibly  be  a  little  late  m  com- 
ing then.  I  do  not  know  how  that  would  be.  According  to  your 
suggestions  you  would  not  want  them  to  come  at  all,  and  they  would 
not  come  unless  you  wanted  them  to. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I,  as  a  shipper,  very  much 
prefer  to  have  matters  as  they  are  at  this  time. 

Senator  Cullom.  To  be  "let  alone"  b  a  very  common  kind  of 
feeling;  to  be  content  rather  than  to  go  into  a  new  atmosphere  or 
undertake  to  do  something,  so  that  you  would  not  know  exactly  where 
you  would  come  out  But  here  b  the  proposition :  Instead  or  simply 
allowing  a  commission  to  come  to  your  town  and  investigate  the  con- 
ditions existing  between  your  shippers  and  the  railroad,  whatever 
railroad  it  might  be.  and  finding  out  that  you  are  being  charged  too 
much,  and  saying  tnat  the  railroad  charge  b  unreasonable,  as  you 
would  be  contending  it  would  be,  there,  under  the  present  law,  tney 
have  to  stop.  But  under  the  proposed  amendment  that  b  talked 
about  in  the  country  the  additional  step  that  they  take  b  to  say  that 
thb  rate  is  unreasonable,  if  it  is,  and  to  substitute  for  that  rate  a  rate 
that  b  a  little  lower — one  that  would  be  reasonable  to  those  people — 
and  make  an  order  for  the  railroad  to  change  its  rate  and  make  it 
reasonable.    Do  you  see  anything  wrong  in  that? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  On  its  face.  Senator,  1  do  not  see  anything  wrong 
with  it.  But  somehow  experience  teaches  me  that  I  would  prefer,  as 
a  shipper,  to  deal  with  men  who  are  trained  in  the  business  of  rail- 
roading, who  have  my  interests  at  heart — ^my  prosperity  means  their 
prosperity — and  rather  than  to  trust  it  to  a  commission,  who  will  be 
overburdened  with  work,  and  who  possibly,  if  not  at  first,  at  some 
time,  might  not  understand  the  relations  of  my  rate  to  the  relations 
of  everybody  else's  rate. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  point  I  am  making  with  you — and  I  want 
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your  attention  to  it  closely — b  that  you  are  not  called  upon  by  the 
CSommission  or  anybody  else  to  send  for  the  Commission  unless  you 
want  them.  You  can  deal  with  the  railroad  for  a  month  or  a  year 
or  longer,  if  you  desire,  and  the  Commission  will  not  have  anything 
to  do  about  it  unless  somebody  in  your  locality  wants  them  to  come 
and  settle  the  question  whether  ^ou  are  being  charged  too  much  or 
not  You  have  a  ri^ht  to  deal  with  the  railroad  and  settle  the  thing 
in  your  own  way  wiuiout  any  interference.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
get  you  to  consider  is  whether,  in  view  of  those  facts,  you  think  we 
oumt  not  to  give  the  Commission  more  power  ? 

Mr.  MiTGHELL.  I  understand  your  question,  I  think.  The  point  I 
have  in  my  mind  is  that  the  enactment  of  a  law  of  this  tind  would 
to  a  degree  alienate  me,  as  a  shipper,  from  the  man  that  has  most 
interest  in  my  shipping.  In  other  words,  he  would  fall  behind  tiie 
law  to  cut  me  out  rrom  the  direct  personal  intercourse  I  have  with 
him  to-day  and  refer  me  to  the  tribunal. 

Senator  CuUiOM.  If  he  were  to  do  that  he  would  do  just  what  the 
railroads  of  the  country  think  ought  not  to  be  done.  The  railroads 
think  that  they  do  not  want  this  legislation,  and  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  from  you,  as  a  shipper,  whether,  if  you  understand  what  the 
proposition  is,  you  do  not  want  it,  either? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  If  I  understend  the  meaning  of  what  you  have  just 
said,  I  come  here  with  the  avowed  idea  in  my  head  that  I  do  not  want 
this  legislation. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  do  not  want  it,  whatever  it  may  be! 

Mr.  !Mm^HELL.  That  is  correct 

Senator  Cullom.  You  do  not  want  to  have  any  commission  to  have 
any  power  to  determine  whether  a  rate  that  you  are  paying  to  a  rail- 
road is  reasonable  or  unreasonable;  you  want  to  settle  that  between 
yourself  and  the  railroad  as  against  all  other  people? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  In  a  way,  you  are  correct.  1  am  better  satisfied 
with  the  tribunal  that  I  did  have  than  I  would  be  with  a  tribunal  in 
Washington. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  tribunal  would  be  in  Washington  or  Chat- 
tanooga or  wherever  else  it  was  desired. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are  satisfied.  You  do  not  want  the  rate- 
makinff  power  conferred  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  the  way  I  think  on  the  subject.  Senator. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  say  you  represent  the  300  manufacturers 
of  Chattanooga  in  that  particular? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of*  But  I  do  know  that 
I  represent  100. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  are  the  members  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Chattenooga? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  Permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Senator,  that  we 
have  in  our  Manufacturers'  Association  at  Chattanooga  a  frei^t 
bureau,  so  that  we  have  given  this  matter  of  freighte  and  of  classifi- 
cation a  little  more  attention  than  the  ordinary  individual  gives  it — 
have  given  it  more  thought  What  I  tried  to  stete  to  you  in  my  way 
is  about  the  thought  we  nave  arrived  at. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is,  the  freight  bureau  you  have  there  has 
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given  this  subject  special  investigation  and  has  come  to  die  ccmclusion 
that  it  does  not  want  this  proposed  rate-making  legislation t 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  do  not  want  the  present  law  disturbed! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  correct 

Senator  Foraker.  The  Senator  frona  Illinois  asked  you  if,  in  the 
event  of  your  having  a  controversy  with  a  railroad,  you  would  not 
like  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  lall  back  upcm 
to  adjust  your  differences. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  that  already,  haven't  we,  Mr.  Senator! 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes.  I  was  also  going  to  suggest  that  you  have 
another  remedy.  Since  the  Elkins  law  was  pa^Si,  two  years  ago 
and  more,  you  can  go  into  the  United  States  circuit  court  and  have 
an  immediate  hearing  of  the  question,  all  other  business  being  post- 
poned until  you  are  heard. 

Mr.  MiTCHEiiL.  I  want  to  say  that  the  manufacturers  of  Chatta- 
nooga think  a  great  deal  of  the  Elkins  law,  and  probably  love  Sen- 
ator Elkins  better  because  of  it 

Senator  Foraker.  But  he  is  so  much  beloved,  anyhow.  You  are 
satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  not  com- 
plaining of  rates  as  too  high  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Why,  SG.  Senator,  we  have  got  human  nature  down 
at  Chattanooga  just  the  same  as  there  is  everywhere,  and  I  reckon  we 
are  eternally  kicking  on  rates. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  there  are  any 
just  complaints  of  extortionate  rates  or  of  rates  unreasonably  high. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  it  not  true  that  among  business  men,  who  are 
shipijers  as  you  are,  the  rates  are  regarded  m  themselves  as  reason- 
able in  your  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  MrrcHBLL.  As  fairly  reasonable.  The  question  that  arises 
with  us  is  not  whether  a  rate  to  a  certain  point  is  40  cents  or  not,  but 
it  is  the  question  whether  our  competitor  can  get  to  that  point  on  a 
less  basis  than  40  cents. 

Senator  Foraker.  Your  competitor  in  the  same  town? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  In  the  same  town. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  he  is  in  the  same  town  with  you  he  could 
not  get  a  less  rate,  unless  he  were  allowed  a  rebate  or  something  in 
violation  of  the  act,  could  he? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  reminds  me  to  ask  you,  What  about  re- 
hates?  Are  they  being  given  now  as  they  once  were,  or  not?  Or 
have  you  any  knowledge  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  AfrrcHELL.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  rebate  given  me,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  anybody  in  my  section  of  the  country 
gets  rebates. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  other  words,  then,  rebates  are  practically 
discontinued  under  existing  law,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Then  the  only  thing  remaining  is  what  you  have 
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suggested — ^whether  or  not  you  are  being  discriminated  against  as  a 
locality.    That  you  are  always  interested  in  f 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fobaker.  That  brings  up  the  question  of  relative  rates. 
Have  you  any  oomplaint  to  make  in  that  regard} 

Mr.  Mitchell.  So  far  as  the  outgoing  rates  from  Chattanooga  on 
manufactured  products  and  merchandise  are  concerned,  I  have  heard 
no  complaint  whatever.  There  are  complaints  in  a  mercantile  way 
as  to  incoming  freights,  because  the  city  of  Nashville  is  recognized 
as  a  river  point,  bemg  on  the  Cumberland,  and  Chattanooga  is  not 
recognized  as  a  river  point,  on  the  Tennessee.  We  people  down  in 
Chattanoo^  think  we  have  got  a  better  river  than  the  Cumberland. 
Therefore  if  Nashville  is  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  river  point, 
Chattanooga  is  entitled  to  reco^iition  as  a  river  point,  and  we  are 
putting  a  une  of  boats  on  the  Tennessee  Biver  at  this  time  with  a 
view  or  forcing  that  recognition  from  the  railroads. 

Senator  Foraker.  Where  does  this  merchandise  come  from  that 
you  anticipate  you  will  have  brought  by  river  to  Chattanoga? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Principally  from  the  Northeast. 

Senator  Foraker.  From  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  Chicago? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No;  rajther  from  the  Northeast,  Mr.  Senator — from 
New  York,Philadelpnia,  and  that  section. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  do  they  set  water  transportation  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  to  Nashville? 

Mj.  Mitchell.  Of  course,  they  would  only  have  water  transporta- 
tion, say,  from  Pittsburg.  But  it  is  the  recognition,  rather  than  the 
fact,  that  I  refer  to.  Years  ago,  when  railroading  was  quite  a  go-as- 
you-please  arrangement,  Nashville  was  recognized  as  a  nver  point. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  suppose  the  truth  is  that  goods  shipped  from 
New  York  to  Nashville  might  be  routed  by  way  of  Pittsburff,  take  the 
water  at  that  poinL  and  go  by  water  all  the  rest  of  the  way  f 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  the  railroads  would  either  have  to  meet  the 
water  competition  or  else  they  would  have  to  abandon  that  part  of  the 
business? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  that  has  ^ven  Nashville  some  advantage 
over  Chattanooga,  and  it  is  that  whioi  Chattanooga  complains  of? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  that  the  onlv  complaint  you  know  about? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  the  only  nreight  sore  spot  that  I  know  of  in 
Chattanooga. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  adjustment  of  rates  between  localities, 
of  which  you  spoke,  you  think  the  railroads  can  adjust  them  better 
and  more  satisfactorily  to  the  shippers  than  a  commission? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  And  you  can  better  deal  with  the  difficulties  that 
arise  between  looalities? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  aware  that  you  can  resort  to  three  meth- 
ods, if  you  want  to  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Cuixon.  ^  You  can  resort  to  the  railroads,  or  you  can  resort 
to  the  Commission  if  tHe  railroads  are  not  right,  or  you  can  go  into 
court 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Li  speaking  of  the  delay  in  reaching  a  conclusion 
b^  the  Commission,  if  the  Commission  could  condemn  a  rate  and  sub- 
stitute another,  then  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  railroads  to  change 
that  rate  without  the  Commission's  consent,  and  you,  as  a  shipper, 
would  not  want  the  delay  of  coming  to  get  that  consent,  would  youf 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaihmak.  lliat  is  the  point  you  suggest  We  thank  you 
▼eiymuch. 

I^ator  FoHAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  the  briefs  filed  before 
the  Literstate  Commerce  Commission  in  regard  to  this  differential 
port  question,  which  the  Commission  has  been  considering,  and  I 
should  like  them  to  j»>  into  the  record  as  an  appendix. 

The  Chairman.  Sy  whom  were  the  briefs  prepared  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  By  the  attorneys  representing  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  l^hiladelphia.  The  briefs  are  full  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  decision  there! 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  there  is  no  decision  in  the  case  yet 

The  Chairman.  The  decision  has  not  been  rendered. 

Senator  Foraker.  These  are  the  briefs  on  both  sides. 

Senator  Kean.  Let  them  be  printed  as  another  appendix. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  volume  to  itself. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  like  them  printed  in  a  volume  to  itself. 

It  was  so  ordered. 

8TATEMBST  OF  MB.  L.  B.  CABLB. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carle,  you  may  make  your  statement 

Mr.  Carle.  Mr.  Chairman,  I. have  lived  in  the  town  of  Janesville, 
Wis.,  now  for  fifty-two  years.  About  the  time  I  went  there — ^the 
same  year,  but  a  few  months  before — the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
road  came  from  Milwaukee  to  Janesville.  Before  it  came  to  Janes- 
ville  lands  were  worth  $2.50  to  $6  an  acre.  Immediately  after  the 
road  had  got  to  Janesville  lands  advanced  to  $20  and  $25  an  acre, 
I  think,  on  account  of  the  railroad  being  there. 

In  1857  I  went  into  business  in  Janesville,  and  I  have  been  doing 
business  with  the  railroads  there  ever  since. 

Senator  Cullom.  For  the  railroads! 

Mr.  Carle.  With  the  railroads. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Carle.  My  son  is  in  the  leaf-tobacco  business,  and  1  ship,  in 
that  business,  from  150  to  200  cars  per  year.  I  am  also  president  of 
the  Janesville  Machine  Company,  which  ships  (}uite  a  number  of 
,  machines  every  year.  But  our  general  manager  is  here^  and  he  can 
tell  you  more  about  that  than  1  can.  I  am  also  president  of  t&e 
Business  Men's  Association  of  Janesville. 

In  that  connection  I  will  say  that  I  am  somewhat  acduainted  with 
the  location  of  industries  in  the  city  of  Janesville,  in  which  the  rail- 
roads take  a  prominent  part,  and  am  also  familiar  with  commodity 
rates. 
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In  the  business  that  I  am  engaged  in — ^the  leaf -tobacco  business — 
we  go  over  the  State  on  the  lines  of  the  roads  through  the  State,  and 
they  give  us  what  they  call  concentration  rates.  Those  rates  are  one- 
half  the  regular  ratc»,  for  the  concentration  of  the  tobacco  at  our 
warehouses,  where  we  have  skilled  help  to  put  it  up  in  good  shape. 
The  tobacco  business  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  amounts  to  about 
$4,000,000  a  year — ^that  is,  that  amount  is  spent  with  the  farmers. 
The  labor  on  that  account  amounts  to  about  half  a  million.  That 
labor  comes  into  the  cities  in  the  winter  season  and  the  money  is  paid 
to  a  class  of  people  who  need  it  very  much.  They  make  food  wases. 
Girls  get  from  $5  to  $10  a  week  wh^i  they  become  skified  in  ttiat 
labor.    That  is  the  commodity  rate. 

Now,  we  in  Wisconsin  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  been  a 
ffood  deal  excited  over  this  railroad  business.  We  have  an  orator  in 
mat  State  who  is  a  very  magnetic  politician.  I  do  not  use  the  word 
"politician  "  in  any  offensive  sense ;  but  he  is  a  pretty  good  politidiui. 
He  makes  a  direct  charge  that  the  railroads  are  corrupting  the  legis- 
lature and  filching  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  people  in  excessive 
rates. 

In  answer  to  that  charge  I  have  prepared  a  paper  on  behalf  of  the 
Business  Men's  Club  that  we  have  in  our  city.  Being  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  before  you,  in  my  judgment,  I  should  like  to  read 
that  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  go  in  the  record,  and  you  can  comment  <m  it. 

Mr.  Cable.  There  are  some  things  I  want  to  comment  on. 

The  Chairman.  Comment  on  them,  but  the  paper  as  a  whole  goes 
into  the  record.  You  may  comment  upon  any  point  you  want  to 
make. 

Mr.  Cable.  The  comment  I  want  to  make  is  this :  A  certain  gentle- 
man— ^I  will  not  give  the  gentleman's  name — a  member  of  the  present 
tax  commission,  who  was  railroad  commissioner  from  1887  to  1892, 
nearly  five  years — ^the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  1887  being  $1.48  and 
the  rate  in  1892  being  $1.09 — ^in  making  his  report  to  the  legislature 
used  this  language : 

There  Is  as  much  love  of  Justioe  and  the  desire  to  see  the  right  prevail  among 
intelligent  railway  officials  as  among  any  class  of  men,  and  any  candid  discus- 
sion will  be  greatly  aided  by  their  familiarity  with  the  sabject  onder  consid- 
eration. 

He  also  says,  referring  to  complaints  against  the  roads: 

The  companies  have  nniyersally  treated  these  [complaints]  matters  with  flair- 
ness  and  made  some  adjustment  with  the  complainant,  so  that  not  a  single 
complaint  has  been  referred  to  the  attomey-generaL 

That  gentleman  has  held  various  offices  in  the  State,  appointed  by 
the  different  ffovemors,  and  he  is  to-day  holding  a  very  lucrative 
office  at  a  good  salary,  appointed  by  an  excellent  orator  in  our  State. 

Senator  Cullom.  Appointed  by  the  governor,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes;  that  means  the  governor.^  To-day  he  is  one  of 
the  warmest  supporters  of  the  governor  there  is  in  the  State.  Rates 
have  been  reduced  in  that  time  from  $1.48  per  ton  per  mile  to  84 
cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Mr.  Bice,  commissioner  from  1889  to  1902,  inclusive,  says: 

The  railroads  of  Wisconsin  make  a  report  each  year  to  the  commissioner, 
showing  the  cost  of  the  roads,  from  the  books  of  the  various  companies.    Tbese 
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rq;K>rti  ate  all  mada  under  oath,  and  tbere  is  no  reaaon  to  beliere  they  are 
not  true. 

He  also  says: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasore  to  state  that  In  my  opinion,  as  much  progress  Is 
being  made  by  the  railroads  in  Wisconsin  as  In  any  State,  they  being  as  fnlly 
equipped  to  render  efl3clent  service  and  as  desirous  to  accommodate  and  meet 
the  demands  of  the  public  In  every  way  as  In  any  country  where  railroads  are 
operated. 

Governor  Hoard  was  governor  from  1889  to  1891,  at  which  time 
the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  whole 
tonnage,  was  $1.05.    He  makes  this  remark  in  his  biennial  message : 

The  railroads  of  Wisconsin  are  to  be  ooonted  as  among  the  foremost  factors 
which  have  brought  the  State  to  Its  present  high  development  Fortunately  for 
the  best  Interests  of  all  concerned,  there  has  existed  for  years  a  friendly  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  the  people  and  the  roads,  evolved  from  economic  con- 
sideration of  their  mutual  and  correlative  dependence. 

The  problem  of  legislation  at  the  present  time,  therefore,  Is  not  so  much  for 
supr^nacy  as  for  the  right  of  adjustm&at  of  the  relation  between  the  people  and 
their  servants.  It  has  been  quite  too  common  In  recent  years  to  represent  the 
ngiicultural  element  In  our  population  as  entertaining  hostile  sentiments  toward 
the  railroads  and  other  corporations  and  demagogues  have  sought  to  commend 
themselves  to  the  element  -by  advocating  legislation  of  a  most  radical  and 
destructive  character. 

The  rates  then  were  $1.05 ;  in  1891  and  since  they  are  $0.84.  Gov- 
ernor Hoard  is  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  to-day  of  Governor 
LaFollette, 

But  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  about  that  is  simplv  this:  What 
has  c^ai^ged  their  minds?  And  one  of  the  objections  I  have  to  a  rate 
commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government  is  the  same  influence 
^at  I  think  would  change  their  minds  and  place  them  where  they 
are  now. 

Senator  CniiLOM.  What  is  the  influence? 

Mr.  Carle.  Political  influence.  It  would  not  be  impossiblej  but 
I  think  it  highly  improbable,  that  any  commissioner  can  be  appomted 
under  political  influence,  when  the  power  that  appointed  him  would 
not«  in  a  great  measure,  influence  him. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  The  power  who  first  appointed  our  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  Grover  Cleveland,  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  Commission  has  been  acting  under  differ- 
ent Administrations  since.    I  just  want  to  state  that  fact 

Mr.  Cable.  I  do  not  say  it  would  be  impossible,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  improbable.  I  think  all  the  probabilities  would  be  in 
favor  of  his  l^ing  influenced  by  the  power  that  appointed  him. 

As  to  excessive  rates,  there  are  about  48  different  corporations 
doing  business  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  have  the  commission- 
er's report  here  for  1902,  showing  that  but  8  of  those  roads  paid 
dividends. 

Senator  Foraker.  Eight  out  of  48? 

Mr.  Carle.  Eight  out  of  48  paid  dividends  for  the  business  of  the 
year  1901. 

Senator  Cullom.  Was  not  that  largely  the  result  of  State  or  local 
le^slation? 

Mr.  Carle.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  result  of  local  legislation, 
but  the  difference  in  their  income  would,  in  my  judgment,  make  it 
impoeEdbk  for  any  legislation  to  bear  equally  upon  them.    For  in- 
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stance,  I  think  the]^  call  it  the  Northern  and  Madison,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  Illinois  Central,  was  built  from  Freeport,  HI.,  to  Mad- 
ison, Wis.;  that  road  in  1901  had  91  miles  in  oi>eration,  and  that 
road  in  operation  that  year  sank  $19,000  in  operating  expenses. 
Reckoning  the  interest  on  the  bonds  at,  say,  $135,000;  taxes  at  $1,556, 
would  make  a  total  loss  to  that  road  of  nearly  $157,000  in  operation 
for  that  year. 

The  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  that  year,  with  a  stock  of  $80,000,- 
000  and  bonded  debt  of  $26,000,000,  making  an  investment  of  $56,- 
000,000,  report  the  cost  of  their  road  and  equipment  as  $53,000,000. 
They  paid  no  dividends  in  1902,  but  credited  tne  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count for  1901  with  $355,114,  which  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  7  per 
cent 

Now,  we  have  two  very  prosperous  roads  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Their  stock,  I  think,  is  as  nigh  as  any  stock  in  this  country,  namelv, 
the  Chica^,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, iiet  us  anal7ze  their  business  for  the  year  to  see  if  they  are 
"  filching  millions  "  n*om  the  people. 

The  Northwestern,  road,  witn  a  total  income  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1902,  less  operating  expenses,  was  $19,553,000,  applied  as 
follows :  Interest  on  runded  debt,  $7,265,616,  about  4}  per  cent ;  rent, 
tracks,  yards,  and  terminals,  $82,264 ;  taxes,  $1,412,865 ;  sinking  fund, 
$225,000;  interest  paid  in  advance,  $9,195  j  ^aranteed  interest,  $15,- 
815:  construction  expenses,  $4,697,555;  dividends  of  8  per  cent  on 

{>rererred  and  7  per  cent  on  common  stock,  $4,529,468.  Now^  that 
ooks  like  a  pretty  large  dividend,  but  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
this:  They  are  only  stocked  for  $66,000,000,  with  $154,000,000  in- 
debtedness;  with  a  small  volume  of  stock  and  a  large  volume  of  in- 
debtedness, they  have  made  a  little  profit  on  the  property  that  they 
were  in  debt  for,  which  would  make  a  fair  profit  on  their  stock. 

I  have  made  a  comparison,  to  bring  it  oown  to  where  we  can  un- 
derstand the  matter.  Suppose  John  Jones,  a  farmer,  owns  a  farm 
clear,  which  is  worth  $6,600.  He  buys  the  farm  adjoining  it  for 
$15,400.  These  are  the  proportions  of  stock  and  bonds  for  flie  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee  road.  If  John  Jones  should  dear  $227  on  that 
$15,400  of  indebtedness,  over  and  above  the  interest,  would  that  be 
excessive,  after  paving  8  per  cent  on  the  original  farm? 

Take  the  Duluth,  Soutn  Shore  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  Their  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  shows  a  debit  of  $1,936,566 
to  profit  and  loss,  showing  conclusively  a  heavy  loss  in  the  operation 
of  the  road. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  reports  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1902,  6,603.85  miles  of  road  in  8  States,  costing  $228^31,llft, 
represented  in— stock,  $104,886,300,  and  funded  debt,  $124,796,500; 
gross  earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1902,  $45,618,124;  in- 
come from  other  sources,  $4342314,  making  a  gross  income  of  $46,- 
047,439,  applied  as  follows:  Operating  expenses,  including  taxes, 
$30,196,895;  interest  paid  on  funded  debt,  $6,210,086;  dividends  for 
year,  about  6^  per  cent,  $6,584,619;  placed  to  siirplus  account, 
$3,055,839,  which  is  about  $1,000,000  more  than  is  placed  to  surplus 
in  1901.  In  other  words,  they  eot  6^  per  cent  dividends  on  tneir 
stock,  and  made  2|  per  cent  profit  over  and  above  the  interest  paid 
cm  thB  part  of  the  road  on  wnich  they  owed  $124,000,000  of  bonded 
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indebtedness,  which  is  about  one-fortieth  of  their  indebtedness. 
Would  any  rarmer,  after  forty  years,  paving  for  an  additional  farm 
have  thought  that  an  excessive  profit?     1  do  not  believe  he  would. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  this :  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  need  of  a 
government  doing  anything  more  than  they  are  doing.  I  think  the 
Uppers  are  protectea  now  under  the  present  law.  Rebates  are  all 
stopped,  and  they  ought  to  be  stopped;  it  is  but  just  and  right. 

I  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now  has  the. 
power  to  protect  the  shipper  when  he  applies  to  it  or  applies  to  tiie 
courts. 

Further  than  that,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  this  excitement  and  talk 
about  this  matter  is  created  by  politicians  and  newspapers  of  the 
Chicago  American-Hearst  type;  that  there  is  more  wmd  to  it  than 
there  is  real  damage. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Following  is  the  paper  referred  to  above  by  Mr.  Carle: 

All  railroad  charters  granted  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are  based  upon  the 
proposition  that  charges  for  service  shall  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  that  there 
shall  be  no  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  city, 
or  locality. 

The  people  elect,  biennially,  a  railroad  commissioner,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
inquire  into  and  report  the  condition  and  management  and  ascertain  and 
examine  the  pecuniary  condition  and  manner  of  management  of  all  railroad 
corporations  doing  business  In  the  State.  These  reports  are  published  and  are 
very  complete,  showing  cost  of  construction,  amount  of  stock,  bonded  indebt- 
edness, detailed  statements  of  receipts  and  expenses  of  operation,  amount  of 
interest  paid  on  indebtedness,  amount  paid  for  dividends,  and  a  general  balance 
sheet  showing  the  financial  condition  of  each  road. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Haugen,  a  member  of  the  present  tax  commission,  was  the  railroad 
commissioner  for  nearly  five  years.    In  one  of  his  biennial  reports  he  says  i'' 

"  There  Is  as  much  love  of  justice  and  the  desire  to  see  the  right  prevail  among 
intelligent  railway  ofliclals  as  among  any  class  of  men,  and  any  candid  discus- 
sion will  be  greatly  aided  by  their  familiarity  with  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration." 

He  also  says,  referring  to  complaints  against  the  roads : 

"The  companies  have  universally  treated  these  [complaints]  mattem  with 
fairness  and  made  some  adjustment  with  the  complainant,  so  that  not  a  single 
complaint  has  been  referred  to  the  attorney-general." 

Mr.  Rice,  commissioner  from  1899  to  1902,  inclusive,  says : 

**  The  railroads  of  Wisconsin  make  a  report  each  year  to  the  commissioner, 
showing  the  cost  of  the  roads,  from  the  books  of  the  various  companies.  These 
reports  are  all  made  under  oath,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  are  not 
true." 

He  also  says : 

**  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  as  much  progress  is 
being  made  by  the  railroads  In  Wisconsin  as  in  any  State,  they  being  as  fully 
equipped  to  render  efiicient  service  and  as  desirious  to  accommodate  and  meet 
the  demands  of  the  public  in  every  way  as  in  any  country  where  railroads  are 
operated." 

(governor  Hoard,  in  his  biennial  message,  says : 

"  The  railroads  of  Wisconsin  are  to  be  counted  as  among  the  foremost  factors 
which  have  brought  the  State  to  its  present  high  development  Fortunately 
for  the  best  Interest  of  all  concerned,  there  has  existed  for  years  a  friendly 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  people  and  the  roads,  evolved  from  economic 
consideration  of  their  mutual  and  correlative  dependence. 

**  The  problem  of  legislation  at  the  present  time,  therefore,  Is  not  so  much  for 
supremacy  as  for  the  right  of  adjustment  of  the  relation  between  the  people  and 
their  servants.  It  has  been  quite  too  common  in  recent  years  to  represent  the 
agricultural  element  in  our  population  as  entertaining  hostile  sentiments 
toward  railroads  and  other  corporations,  and  demagogues  have  sought  to  com- 
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mend  themselyee  to  that  element  by  adYOcating  legislation  of  a  most  radical  and 
destractlTe  character." 

Qovemor  La  Follette,  in  his  message  of  1901,  referring  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies of  the  State,  says : 

**  It  is  but  Just  to  state  in  this  connection  that,  as  appears  by  the  aboye  tables, 
the  railway  companies  have  been  fairer  than  the  average  of  individuals,  who  as 
to  the  great  mass  of  personal  property  assess  themselves." 

The  tables  referred  to  by  the  governor  were  prepared  by  the  commissioner  of 
statistics  who,  the  governor  states,  carefully  investigated  the  subject  and 
worked  out  his  conclusions,  and  at  the  governor's  request  had  reexamined  and 
extended  liis  work,  confirming  the  tables  as  correct 

The  advocates  for  additional  legislation  to  regulate  freight  rates  in  Wiscon- 
sin claim  the  railroad  corporations  are  corrupting  our  legislature  and  filching 
millions  of  dollars  annually  from  the  people  in  excessive  charges. 

To  support  this  claim  they  compare  mileage  rates  in  Wisconsin  with  mileage 
rates  in  Iowa  on  some  commodities,  omitting  to  state  the  conmiodlties  that 
rates  are  lower  in  Wisconsin  than  in  Iowa. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  rate  on  the  same  commodity  should  vary  in  different 
States.  Local  conditions,  such  as  competition  of  parallel  lines,  or  a  shorter  haul, 
cost  of  production  of  the  commodity  may  warrant  this,  and  rates  made  under 
these  conditions  are  not  necessarily  a  standard  **  Just  and  reasonable  rate  "  for 
any  other  State.  The  fundamental  idea  is  that  no  rate  on  any  commodity  shall 
be  excessive. 

Under  the  present  laws  the  railroad  commissioner  has  ample  authority  to  pro- 
tect the  people  against  excessive  rates. 

In  1899  the  secretary  of  the  freight  bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Milwaukee  complained  formally  to  the  commissioner  (Mr.  Rice)  that  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  and  Northwestern  roads  were  demanding 
and  receiving  excessive  freights  for  the  transportation  of  grain  to  Milwaukee. 

Aft^  investigating  the  matter,  the  commissioner  issued  an  order  directing 
the  companies  to  promulgate  tariffs  on  grain  from  about  200  stations  in  Wis- 
consin to  Milwaukee,  reducing  the  rate  from  one-half  to  3  cents  per  100  pounds. 
The  companies  promptly  complied  and  published  and  put  into  operation  the  new 
rates. 

The  commissioner's  report  for  1902  shows  that  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St  Paul  road's  receipts  for  freight  per  ton  per  mile,  over  their  entire  line, 
have  declined  from  2|  cents  per  ton  per  mile  tn  1873  to  0.84  of  a  cent  per  ton 
per  mile  in  1902. 

The  commissioners  of  Iowa  report  for  1902  that  the  average  rate  per  ton 
per  mile  of  the  35  roads  doing  business  in  that  State  was  0.872  of  a  cent  per 
ton  per  mile  for  their  entire  lines;  that  the  freight  earnings  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  and  Northwestern  companies  was  about  one-third  of 
the  total  freight  earnings  of  Iowa,  and  that  the  receipts  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St  Paul  Company  was  0.84  of  a  cent  and  the  Northwestern  0.824  of 
a  cent  per  ton  per  mile. 

Iowa  has  al>out  the  same  area  as  Wisconsin,  more  population,  and  a  bountiful 
supply  of  coal.  She  has  about  three  times  as  many  acres  of  improved  farming 
lands,  and,  by  the  census  reports,  produces  al>out  $110,000,000  more  agricultural 
products  than  Wisconsin. 

The  increase  of  the  cheese,  butter,  and  condensed-milk  industry  in  Iowa 
from  1890  to  1900  was  about  60  per  cent,  while  in  Wisconsin  the  Increase  for 
the  same  time  was  about  190  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  Wisconsin  in  1900  was  27  per  cent  greater  than  In  Iowa. 
Flour  and  grist  mill  products  of  Wisconsin  in  1900  were  about  $26,000,000 — 
nearly  twice  what  they  were  in  Iowa.  The  amount  of  capital  Invested  in 
manufacturing  plants  in  Wisconsin  in  1900  was  al>out  $230,000,000  more  than 
In  Iowa,  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  manufacturing  plants  for  1900  was 
$196,000,000  more. 

About  45  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  freight  originating  in  Iowa  is  the  product 
of  agriculture,  and  animals. 

Commissioner  Rice,  of  Wisconsin,  reports  28  roads  as  carrying  28,751,526 
tons  of  freight  In  Wisconsin  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  about  20  per 
cent  of  which  was  agricultural  products,  and  about  80  per  cent  products  of  mines, 
lumber,  forests,  manufactures,  etc. 

In  an  abstract  of  commodities  waybilled  from  Wisconsin  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway  for  the  year  1901,  and  published  in  the  com- 
missioner's report  of  the  same  year,  we  find  the  per  cent  of  all  agricultural 
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products,  indadliig  floor  and  pacftiDf-tioiifle  lurodncts,  to  be  about  17  p^  cent 
of  the  gro68  tcmnace;  that  grain  was  7.7  per  cokt;  wiaes,  liquors,  and  beer  was 
8.52  per  cent  and  lumbar  and  forest  products  was  81  per  cent  ' 

Nature  has  made  Iowa  a  grand  agricultural  State.  Wisconsin,  to  keep 
abreast  with  other  States,  must  foster  and  encourage  manufacturing.  Neces- 
sarily the  basis  of  establishing  the  freight  rates  of  the  two  States  are  not  the 
same.  The  real  test  is  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  entire  tonnage  with  no 
excessire  rate  on  any  commodity. 

The  rank  of  Wisconsin  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  capital  inyested  in 
manufacture  is  seventh,  while  Iowa  is  twentieth.  The  rank  of  Wisconsin  in 
the  average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  is  tenth,  while  that  of  Iowa  is 
twenty-second.  The  proportion  of  average  number  of  wage-earners  employed 
in  manufactories  to  total  population  is  fifteenth,  while  Iowa  is  thirty-fourth. 
The  rank  of  Wisconsin  in  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  is  tenth,  Iowa 
twenty-second. 

Wisconsin  per  capita  production  in  agriculture  is  |76 ;  in  manufactures,  flTS. 
Iowa's  production  in  agriculture  was  $164  and  in  manufacture  |74;  almost 
exactly  reversed. 

The  reperts  show  that  16,822,048  tons  of  freight  originated  in  Wisconsin 
in  1900,  over  75  per  cent  of  which  was  product  of  mines,  forest  and  manufac- 
tures, while  the  census  report  of  Iowa  for  1002  reports  as  originating  in  Iowa 
12,962,174,  being  3,859374  tons  more  than  Iowa. 

A  report  of  the  value  of  products  in  57  of  the  leading  manufacturing  cities 
of  the  United  SUtes  place  Milwaukee  as  the  twelfth  city  in  the  list  No  city 
of  Iowa  is  on  the  list 

Annual  wages  paid  on  farms  In  Wisconsin $10,468,610 

Annual  wages  and  salaries,  Wisconsin  industries 68,407,597 

Annual  wages  and  operating  expenses  paid  by  railroads 25, 715, 236 

Total 94,591,443 

The  railroad  companies  of  Wisconsin  have  worked  in  harmony  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  State,  and  by  their  concentration  and  commodity  rates  have 
been  a  large  factor  in  developing  the  manufacturing  InterestB  of  the  State.  The 
commodity  rates  are  not  special  favors  to  any  Individual,  firm,  or  corporation, 
but  are  rates  on  special  commodities,  which  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
similarly  situated  may  enjoy. 

Janesville  was  connected  with  Milwaukee  by  rail  in  1852  or  1853.  Farming 
lands  in  Rock  Ck>unty  inmiedlately  advanced  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre  and  have 
continued  to  advance  until  they  are  now  worth  $50  to  $70  per  acre  independent 
of  their  improvements. 

During  the  same  time  farming  lands  in  the  interior  of  Ohio,  New  York,  and 
in  the  New  England  States  have  materially  declined  in  value.  Many  farms  in 
New  England  can  be  bought  for  a  fractional  part  of  what  the  buildings  cost 
The  residents  of  these  places  say  that  the  decline  in  value  there  is  due  to  the 
great  productiveness  of  the  West  and  the  cheap  rates  of  freight  therefrom. 

The  railroad  commissioners'  report  shows  that  11  roads,  out  of  49  operated  in 
Wisconsin,  paid  dividends  for  1900,  and  that  8  companies  in  1901  show  a  deficit 
in  operating  expenses  of  $157,040.62,  to  which,  to  show  the  full  losSr  must  be 
added  the  Interest  paid  on  their  bonded  debt  and  taxes  paid. 

The  Wisconsin  Central  road,  with  capital  stock  of  $30,000,000,  bonded  debt 
$26,869,500,  total  $56,869,500,  report  the  cost  of  their  road  and  equipment  to 
be  $53,500,000. 

They  paid  no  dividend  in  1902,  but  credited  to  profit  and  loss  account  for 
1901,  $355,114.27,  which  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  7  per  cent  or  less  than  $7 
profit  on  each  thousand  dollars  invested. 

The  Chicago,  Madison  and  Northern  road,  a  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
operating  91.30  miles  of  road  in  Wisconsin,  show  by  their  report  for  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1902,  that  they  lost  in— 

Operation  for  that  year  In  Wisconsin $19, 877. 92 

Adding  interest  on  their  bonded  debt 135, 603. 02 

Taxes   1.556. 90 

Total  loss  in  Wisconsin  for  year  ending  June  30,  1902 157, 037. 84 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qulncy  road  paid  6|  per  cent  dividend  on  en- 
tire line,  and  placed  $2,572,995.51  to  surplus,  or  about  one-sixtieth  of  thehr 
hidebtednesa. 
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Dulnth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Railroad  reports  June  80,  1902,  a  debit  of 
$1,936,566  to  profit  and  loss,  showing  oonclnslyely  a  heavy  loss  in  the  operation 
of  tUe  road. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  road  reports  fbr  year  ending 

June  80,  1902,  6,603.85  miles  of  road,  in  8  States,  cost $228, 731, 116. 81 

Stock $104,866,300.00 

Funded  debt 124,796,600.00 

229,662,800.00 

Gross  earnings  for  year  ending  June  80, 1902 .     45, 613, 124. 84 

Income  from  other  sources . 434, 314. 68 

Total  income 46, 047, 489. 62 

Applied: 

Operating  expenses.  Including  taxes 80, 196, 896. 04 

Interest  paid  on  funded  debt 6, 210, 080. 11 

DiTidends  for  year,  about  6i  per  cent... 6, 684, 619, 00 

Placed  to  surplus  account 8, 065, 839. 87 

Total .      46,047,489.62 

About  $1,000,000  more  to  surplus  than  In  1891. 

The  result  is  they  got  6i  per  cent  dividend  on  their  stodc  and  made  2)  per  cent 
profit  over  and  above  interest  paid  on  the  part  of  the  road  on  which  they  owed 
the  $124,796,600  bonded  indebtedness,  which  is  about  one-fortieth  of  their  indebt- 
edness. 

The  Northwestern  Railroad  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1902,  shows: 

Total  income  for  year  ending  June  80,  1902,  less  operating  ex- 
penses   $19,553,085.64 

Applied : 

Interest  en  funded  debt 7, 265, 6ia  48 

Rent,  tracks,  yards,  and  terminal 32,264.44 

Taxes   1 1, 419. 866. 61 

Sinking  fund 225, 000. 00 

Interest  paid  in  advance 9,195.44 

Guaranteed  interest 15, 815. 66 

Construction  expenses 4,697,566.04 

Dividend,  8  per  cent  preferred ;  7  per  cent  common 4, 529, 468. 00 

18,194,780.42 
Surplus 1, 358, 306. 22 

Total 19, 553, 085. 64 

Actual  surplus  from  operation .  1, 358, 306. 22 

Surplus  from  sales  of  land  and  town  lot 680, 405. 84 

Sinking  fund 225, 000. 00 

Interest  paid  in  advance 9, 195. 44 

Interest  guaranteed - 16, 815. 56 


Actual  surplus  gain 2,288,722.06 

Result:  Paid  about  7.4  per  cent  dividend  on  stock,  and  had  $2,288,722.06  to 
apply  on  their  indebtedness,  it  being  about  one  sixty-eighth  of  the  same. 

That  we  may  get  a  clearer  idea  of  this  matter  let  us  suppose — 

John  Jones  owns  a  farm,  clear,  which  with  equipments  Is  worth  $6,600;  buys 
an  adjoining  farm  and  equipments  on  credit  for  $15,400.  Relatively  the  propor- 
tion of  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  road. 

John  Doe  owns  a  farm,  clear,  with  equipments,  which  is  worth  $10,400 ;  buys 
another  farm  and  equipments  on  time  for  $12,400.  Relatively  same  proportion 
of  stock  and  indebtedness  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  road. 

Would  it  be  considered  an  excessive  profit  for  Jones,  In  an  extraordinarily  good 
year,  to  clear  in  operation  $227  over  and  above  the  interest  and  taxes  on  the 
farm  which  he  bought  for  $16,4001 
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Would  It  be  considered  an  excessiye  profit  for  Doe  to  clear  $312  In  an  extraor- 
dinarily good  year  over  and  above  his  taxes  and  interest  on  the  |12,400  farm? 

The  per  cent  of  surplus  to  indebtedness  of  these  two  roads  for  1902  is  the 
same  as  the  profits  to  the  indebtedness  of  these  two  supposed  farm  purchasers. 

The  executiye  ofilcers  of  these  two  roads  stand  between  their  9,200  stockholders 
and  the  general  public.  Justice  and  equity  demand  that  the  interests  of  both 
be  protected,  and  that  each  be  treated  fairly. 

The  agriculural,  conmiercial,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State  are  all 
in  a  prosperous  and  fiourishing  condition.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
produce  this  80  per  cent  of  the  freight  tonnage  originating  in  Wisconsin  believe 
that  a  mileage  tarifT  would  be  a  misfortune  in  tlie  end  to  the  agricultural 
interest  and  a  disaster  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  Interests  of  the 
State,  and  have  earnestly  protested  against  any  legislation  that  will  compel  the 
roada  to  withdraw  their  concentrative  and  commodity  rates. 

STATBMBVT  OF  MB.  V.  L  OIL0HEI8T. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  state  your  name  and  occupation. 

Mr.  GiLCHBiST.  ly^r  name  is  F.  L.  Gilchrist;  I  am  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  at  Kearney,  Nebr. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  a  shipper,  are  you,  on  the  yarious  rail- 
roads entering  your  State  ? 

Mr.  GiLGHBiST.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  business  f 

Mr.  GiLCHBTST.  We  do  a  business  of  perhaps  a  couple  of  thousand 
cars  a  year — 10,000  tons,  approximately. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  briefly  address  yourself  to  the  pending 
question,  and  make  such  statement  as  you  think  proper? 

Mr.  GiLCHBiST.  In  general  I  am  against  any  cnange  being  made  in 
the  manner  of  making  rates.  As  me  railroads  haye  been  engaged 
for  something  more  than  fifty  years  in  making  the  rules  and  regma- 
iions  under  wnich  we  are  now  working,  we  would  be  ayerse  to  haying 
new  hands  take  the  matter  up.  We  haye  no  radical  fault  to  find 
with  the  present  rates.  We  haye  our  trials  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies yery  often,  but  we  think  we  get  justice. 

In  particular,  although  the  compames  haye  been  these  many  years 
making  rates,  we  find  mat  matters  come  up  eyery  few  da^s  that  are 
not  coyered  by  any  printed  rules  or  regulations;  and  we  can  take 
those  matters  up  with  the  general  office  promptly,  generally  within 
an  hour  or  two,  by  wire,  and  get  a  reply  yery  promptly.  1  do  not 
know  just  how  that  would  be  done  if  we  had  to  go  outside  of  the 
railroad  company. 

^  The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  complaint  in  your  country  of  exces- 
siye rates}  Do  you  find,  as  a  shipper,  any  reason  to  complain  of  rates 
asbeimrtoohigh? 

Mr.  GnxmBiST.  No;  I  do  not.  There  are  plenty  of  complaints, 
howeyer. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  rebates  or  discriminations  now  by 
railroads? 

Mr.  GiLCHBiST.  None  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chaibman.  Not  to  your  knowledge;  not  in  your  own  experi- 
ence; not  inyour  own  busmess? 

Mr.  GiLCHBiST.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  no  complaints  of  rates  being  too  high! 
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Mr.  GiLCHSiST.  Oh,  yes ;  just  sudi  complaints  as  there  always  have 
been,  but  no  more  than  ever,  and  not  generally  from  the  people  that 
pay  them. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  come  here  on  your  own  accoimt,  or  repre- 
senting shippers  or  people  generally,  or  the  railroads,  or  how  ? 

Mr.  GiLCHBiST.  Kepresenting  our  company,  the  F.  H.  Gilchrist 
Lumber  Company. 

Senator  CuiiiOM.  You  came  down  here  to  be  heard  on  this  question  t 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  To  protest  against  any  change  in  the  law) 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  think  that  if  the  law  is  dianged  you  would 
not  have  the  rifi;ht  to  deal  with  the  railroad  as  you  choose,  yourself, 
but  you  would  have  to  go  to  a  commission  to  gk  them  to  do  it?  Is 
not  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
overlook  the  railroad  company;  but  we  could  not  do  business  very 
pleasantly  or  profitably  with  the  railroad  company,  I  imagine,  if  we 
overlooked  tiiem  and  went  to  higher  authority. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  would  not  have  to  overlook  them  unless  they 
would  not  do  what  you  wanted. 

Mr.  Gilchrist,  tn  that  event  it  would  not  be  very  pleasant 

Senator  Cuux>ic.  Then  you  would  have  to  submit  to  what  they 
said,  instead  of  tiieir  doing  what  you  thought  was  right? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  We  womd  think  it  advisable  to  submit  to  the  rail- 
road company's  ideas,  I  think. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  would  rather  submit  than  to  go  to  anybody 
else  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  I  think  so,  because  at  the  present  time  there  would 
be  nothing  that  would  take  us  over  them. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  getting  along  all  right  now  with  the 
railroads? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  you  could  do  the  same  thing  for  the  next 
five  or  ten  years,  probably^  without  going  to  a  commission  of  any  sort? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Why,  I  think  so. 

Senator  Cullom.  Then  why  are  you  alarmed  about  the  prospect 
of  giving  a  commission  this  power? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  We  iinagme  that  we  might  have  to  take  up  mat- 
ters with  the  Commission,  and  we  surely  would  prefer  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  the  railroad  company. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  could  do  that  before  you  went  to  the  Com- 
mission. But  suppose  the  railroad  would  not  do  what  you  wanted, 
and  you  felt  aggrieved  and  felt  imposed  upon  by  the  railroad;  would 
you  have  any  objection  to  going  to  a  commission  then? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Yes;  I  think  I  would. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  would  not  go  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  I  did  not  say  that,  but  I  think  I  would  have  an 
objection. 

Senator  E^eak.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  existing  conditicmsf 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  alL 
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BTATBMEVT  07  MB.  J.  A.  OBAIO. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Craig,  just  state  your  name,  occupation,  and 
place  of  residence,  please. 

Mr.  Craiq.  My  name  is  J.  A.  CSraig;  my  residence  is  Janesville, 
Wis. 

As  I  have  been  here  a  dav  and  a  half  and  have  listened  to  the  elab- 
orate statements  that  have  been  made  here,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  cut  my  story  very  short,  for  otherwise  it  would  be  as  much  of  a 
bore  to  me  as  I  am  sute  it  would  be  to  you. 

I  am  here  representing  solely  the  Janesville  Machine  Company,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  general  manager.  We  are  ship- 
ping our  goods  mostly  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  country. 

Senator  Keak.  What  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Craig.  We  are  manufacturers  of  farming  implements. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  lepslation.  and  I  came  down  here  to  tell  this 
conmiittee  so.  Perhaps  I  would  nave  been  like  a  great  many  other 
shippers  over  the  Umted  States  who  paj  no  attention  to  it,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  thev  do  not  realize  its  importance  to  their  business ; 
but  we  have  had  a  little  bit  of  training,  you  know,  up  in  our  State,  for 
the  last  four  sessions,  and  we  have  begun  to  get  a  line  on  what  rail- 
road le^lation  means. 

Speaking  wholl}r  for  the  interests  of  the  Janesville  Machine  Com- 
pany, it  is  to  our  interest  to  be  left  alone  to  do  business  exclusively 
with  the  railroad  companies.  I  consider  that  the  two  roads  that 
come  to  our  town  are  practically  partners  in  business  with  us,  in  this 
way :  Our  factory  would  not  be  worth  anvthing  if  we  had  no  means 
of  transporting  the  goods  out  to  the  market.  To  get  to  the  market 
we  must  have  a  railroad  that  will  recognize  our  interest  to  the  extent 
of  helping  us.  We  need  that  help  in  this  vay :  At  the  present  time, 
without  mentioning  any  names,  1  can  see  the  concentration  of  busi- 
ness coming.  It  is  commg  all  over  this  country.  It  is  already  in  our 
line.  There  is  a  large  institution  that  is  located  at  six  different  parts 
of  the  United  Statci.  There  are  eight  concerns  represented  in  thfe 
combination,  as  I  will  call  it.  They  have  all  the  advantages,  as 
against  us.  They  have  the  advantage  of  a  large  tonnage  to  snip, 
whidh  is  attractive  to  railroad  companies.  They  own  their  own 
mines,  they  own  their  own  forests,  and  they  own  their  own  rolling 
mills;  so  you  see  that  they  pretty  nearly  have  a  hold  on  the  profits 
all  the  way  along,  from  the  raw  material  up. 

If  we  md  not  have  a  line  of  railroad  that  was  enough  interested 
in  us  to  let  us  get  into  these  various  markets,  we  would  practically  be 
confined  to  one-sixth  of  the  district  of  this  large  combination  and 
could  compete  with  it  only  in  that  line.  As  it  is,  we  have  railroads 
that  get  their  tonnage  off  our  line,  that  are  interested  in  our  business, 
and  conseauently  are  going  to  be  interested  in  getting  us  out  to  the 
trade;  ana  that  is  why  I  contend  that  it  is  whcSlv  to  our  interest  to 
have  no  commission  that  would  interfere  witn  us  in  any  way 
whatever. 

The  question  has  come  up  here,  and  I  had  probably  better  answer  it 
in  advance,  "  Why  do  you  think  this  Commission  would  interfere  if 
it  had  the  right  to  make  rates?  ''  I  can  not  answer  that  from  per- 
sonal experience,  except  in  this  way : 

You  had  before  you  yesterday  a  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
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State  of  Iowa.  We  do  biisiness  in  that  State,  having  two  distributing 
points  there;  and  we  sometimes  have,  differences  with  railroads,  ana 
claims  to  file,  and  we  are  referred  to  the  Iowa  Railroad  C!onmiission. 
Outside  of  that  State,  where  there  is  no  such  condition  as  that,  we  can 
do  business  with  the  railroad  companies.  You  may  ask  why  the  rail- 
road companies  do  that.^  The  railroad  companies  are  bound  to 
respect  certain  conditions  in  certain  territories  as  the  result  of  com- 
petition. If  a  commission  has  the  power  to  make  a  rate,  the  railroad 
companies,  knowing  that  that  power  is  in  its  hands,  are  not  going 
to  take  any  chances  on  disturbing  the  rate  situation  all  over  the 
coimtry,  even  in  the  case  of  an  industry  that  is  idong  their  line,  and 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  foster  it. 

Those  are  the  conclusions  that  I  draw :  and  I  will  go  further,  and 
say  that  they  are  proven  by  the  governors  own  statements  yesterday. 
He  said  the  manufacturers  of  Iowa  were  claiming  that  they  were  dis- 
criminated against  If  they  are,  it  is  wholly  on  account  of  their  own 
law  that  they  have  passed  for  their  own  interest,  and  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  their  own  people. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  before  the  sun  goes  down  many  days 
we  will  be  under  such  a  law.  We  can  not  help  it  We  have  done  tne 
b^  we  coidd  to  avoid  it  but  it  is  coming  just  the  same,  I  think. 
It  has  not  been  requested  oy  the  business  interests  of  the  State.  We 
have  stood  up  there  as  a  united  body  for  four  years;  and  I  know 
not  one  interest,  commercial,  manufacturing,  or  financial,  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  save  perhaps  one  that  is  trying  to  organize  other  inter- 
ests over  the  country,  tnat  has  any  compuiints  whatever  to  offer. 
We  have  had  in  our  State  hearings  after  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittees of  the  legislature,  and  we  have  asked  who  was  being  injured 
by  excessive  rates;  and  never  a  man  but  one  gentleman  who  has 
appeared  before  you  has  ever  appeared  before  our  committees  there 
and  claimed  that  this  injury  was  being  done.  We  know  that  that 
condition  exists  with  us,  locally. 

Finally,  I  am  opposed  to  granting  the  power  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  make  rates  on  general  principles,  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  be  putting  in  the  hands  of  one  triounal,  as  it  would 
seem  to  me,  the  power  to  act  as  judge,  jury,  and  prosecuting  attorney 
in  the  cases  before  it 

Tlie  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMEVT  07  KB.  H.  S.  KAHD. 

Mr.  Rand.  My  name  is  H.  S.  Rand;  I  reside  in  Burlington,  Iowa; 
I  am  president  of  the  Burlington  Lumber  Company. 

Beng  interested  in  the  lumber  manufacturing  industry  in  the  States 
of  Washington,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  stating  my  views  on  the  effect  that  the  making  of  rates 
by  law  will  have  on  the  lumber  industry. 

There  can  be  but  one  ultimate  outcome  of  a  rate-making  commis- 
sion. That  is  a  distance  tariff,  and  any  other  method  womd  swamp 
the  commission  with  complaints  at  once,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that 
it  would  take  ten  men  ten  years  to  settle  the  lumber  tariffs  alone. 

Before  May,  1884,  there  was  extreme  competition  between  the  rail- 
roads running  from  Chica^,  which  represented  the  Michigan  and 
lake  producing  lumber  pomts;   Minneapolis,  with  what  was  tken 
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known  as  the  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  lumber  mills,  and  points  like 
Winona,  Dubuque,  Clinton,  Rock  Island,  Muscatine,  Burlin^n,  Keo- 
kuk, Quincy,  Hannibal,  and  St.  Louis,  known  as  the  Mississippi  River 
nuUs,  to  get  control  of  the  Missouri  River  market,  extending  from 
Sioux  City  and  Kansas  City  and  west  thereof.  The  manufacturers 
accepted  rebates,  underbilled  cars,  and  resorted  to  everv  device  known 
to  move  their  lumber  to  Missouri  River  territory  at  tne  lowest  mini- 
mum cost — I  am  one  of  them — and  chaos  would  be  a  mild  word  to 
express  the  condition  of  the  Missouri  River  lumber  market  at  that 
time.  The  railroads  and  producers,  both  realizing  they  were  doing 
business  for  less  than  cost,  held  a  meeting  and,  after  due  considera- 
tion, agreed  on  what  was  known  as  the  "  Sogue  diflferentials,"  which 
were  largely  based  on  the  cost  of  producing  lumber  at  the  different 
points. 

T)iose  rates  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  since  that  time  there 
has  always  been  a  question  as  to  whether  it  was  more  profitable  to 
manufacturers  next  the  stump  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  or  at 
some  point  on  the  Mississippi  River.  This  principle  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  rates  made  from  the  southern  or  yellow-pine  producing 
country  and  from  the  far  western  producing  countr)r  to  the  ^reat 
consuming  market  known  as  the  ^^  Middle  West,"  with  the  additional 
consideration  of  the  adaptability  of  the  product  to  use  in  the  con- 
suming market. 

As  an  illustration,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  eastbound  special  tariff 
No.  S.  R.  662,  issued  bv  the  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau.  You 
will  see  by  this  tariff  that  the  rate  on  fir  lumber,  wnich  goes  in  com- 

gstition  with  Norway  in  ordinary  dimension  lumber  and  timbers, 
om  Portland  to  St.  Paul  is  40  cents  per  hundred,  or  less  than  4 
mills  per  ton  mile — ^about  the  actual  cost  of  moving  freight  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  in  1903 — ^while  on  cedar  lumber,  wnich  is  very  de- 
sirable for  outside  use,  the  rate  is  50  cents.  The  first  answer  a  lum- 
berman will  make  to  this  assertion  is  that  fir  weighs  more,  but  by 
readiiig  more  carefully  we  find  that  hemlo^  larch,  and  spruce  are 
also  included  with  fir  at  the  40-cent  rate.  The  only  reason  for  this 
is  that  spruce,  a  light  wood,  is  not  desirable  for  outside  use.  Your 
answer  to  this  might  be  that  the  Commission,  who  will  have  the 
power  to  make  rates,  can  take  all  these  matters  into  consideration, 
out,  while  not  being  very  well  versed  in  law,  I  submit  Uiat  I  can  not 
see  how  this  position  would  hold  in  the  courts.  They  might  as  well 
make  the  same  ruling  that  the  rate  on  a  bunch  of  Jersey  steers  should 
be  less  than  the  rate  on  a  bunch  of  com- fed  shorthorns,  because  the 
Jersey  steers  will  not  be  as  desirable  or  worth  as  much  in  the  consum- 
ing^ market 

Timber  has  been  bought,  mills  built,  and  plants  equipped  and 
started  throughout  the  entire  country,  both  East,  West,  North,  and 
South,  on  the  basis  that  railroads  and  transportation  companies 
would  make  rates  based  on  the  cost  of  the  product  as  delivered  to 
them,  and  the  value  of  such  product  when  dehvered  to  the  consuming 
community.  In  other  words,  they  make  the  rates  what  the  traffic 
will  bear ;  and  that  is  what  we  all  do. 

Twenty-eiri^t  years  ago,  when  I  started  in  the  lumber  business, 
the  Middle  West,  the  greatest  of  all  lumber-consuming  sections, 
composed  of  the  prairie  States,  having  little  or  no  merchantable 
timber,  procured  their  lumber  from  the  adjacent  States  of  Michigan, 
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Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  wealth  in  this  consuming  territory,  and  the  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing supply  of  available  timber  in  the  producing  territory,  it  was 
soon  found  necessary  to  use  the  great  booies  of  tmiber  lying  to  the 
south.  Transportation  companies  covering  this  section  encouraged 
lumber  producers  to  locate  timber  and  build  the  necessary  plants 
to  furnish  the  lumber  that  the  consumers  might  need.  The^  gave  all 
the  implied,  if  not  actual,  promise  that  rates  of  transportation  should 
be  the  same  to  common  markets,  or  nearly  so,  re^rdless  of  distance, 
and  on  this  basis  a  very  large  and  prosperous  business  has  been  built. 

To  illustrate  this  I  will  refer  you  to  tariff  I.  C.  B8110,  which 
makes  the  rate  from  Pecan  Grove,  La.,  1,218  miles,  to  Omaha,  23 
cents,  3.77  mills  per  ton;  and  Texarkana,  688  miles,  to  Omaha,  23 
cents,  6.68  mills  the  same.  The  transcontinental  roads  soon  found 
that  the  consumers  in  their  timberless  territory,  like  the  Dakotas, 
could  not  be  supplied  with  lumber  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  at  a  low 
enough  price  n*om  the  limited  supply  in  Minnesota.  They  also 
encouraged  lumbermen  to  locate  on  their  lines  in  California,  Oregon. 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  making  the  rates,  regardless  of 
distance,  the  same,  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  adaptability  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber  to  the  uses 
of  the  consuming  community.  As  an  illustration,  the  rate  from 
Portland  to  St  Paid  on  fir  lumber,  2,100  miles,  is  40  cents;  from 
North  Yakima  on  both  fir  and  pine,  1,746  miles,  40  cents;  from  Bon- 
ner, Mont.,  1,249  miles,  40  cents.  If  these  rates  were  not  the  same, 
one  of  two  conditions  must  apply — either  the  timber  owner  nearest 
the  consuming  community  must  raise  the  price  at  the  point  of  deliv- 
ery to  the  transportation  company,  thereby  increasmg  materially 
the  value  of  his  stumpage,  or  the  mill  most  distant  must  close  down 
until  the  timber  nearest  the  market  has  been  cut.  In  neither  case 
does  the  consumer  derive  any  benefit. 

Another  condition  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  is  the 
fact  that  the  rates  to  common  territory,  where  the  products  of  mills 
located  in  the  South,  North,  and  West  meet,  the  rates  must  be  made 
without  regard  to  distance.  Unless  this  is  done  the  territory  must 
be  given  up  to  the  producers  nearest  the  market.  The  State  of 
Nebraska  is  a  very  good  illustration,  where  the  product  of  nearly  all 
the  timber-producing  territory  meets  on  common  ground,  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  consumer.    Lumber  sells  at  retail  in  the  eastern 

fiart  of  that  State  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  bought  in  Iowa,  Illinois, 
ndiana,  or  Ohio. 

I  can  best  illustrate  my  point  by  making  this  committee,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  fully  as  able  and  intelligent  as  any  commission 
they  might  create,  into  a  rate-making  commission,  and  I  will  ask  you 
what  you  consider  a  just  rate  from  me  producing  coimtry  to  but  one 
of  the  thousand  or  more  consuming  points)  I  am  prepared  to  show 
cause  why  tiie  rate  should  be  lowered  from  each  ana  every  point, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer.  You  realize  it  is  not  good 
form,  or  consistent,  to  ever  show  why  the  rates  should  be  raised. 

Here  is  a  map  that  will  show  you  the  points  that  I  desire  to  illus- 
trate, giving  you  the  rates,  showmg  where  the  timber  is  located,  and 
the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  CTom  every  point  except  the  points  that  they 
do  not  want  to  snow.  They  do  not  tell  you  about  Pecan  Grove  hav- 
ing a  8.77  rate  there.   Pecan  Grove  is  next  to  New  Orleans. 
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This  map  was  gotten  up  by  the  yellow-pine  people  as  a  complaint, 
to  show  why  their  rates  should  be  lowered,  and  l  just  took  it  along 
with  me  because  I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  yery  interesting  map.  It  shows  the  situa- 
tion veiy  welL 

Mr.  Kand.  Now,  I  ask  you  to  be  a  regulating  commission.  You 
can  do  this  simply  at  your  leisure.  Here  are  the  rates  to  Omaha,  for 
example: 

Per  ton 
per  mile. 

Minneapolis  to  C^aha  (368  miles),  rate  18  cents 9. 78 

Burlin^n  to  Omaha  (290  miles),  rate  11)  cents  (Iowa  distance  tariff).    8.62 

Rice  Lake  to  Omaha  (502  miles),  rate  21)  cents a  56 

Texarkana  to  Omaha  (683  miles),  rate  28  oents 6.73 

San  Francisco  to  Omaha  (3,832  miles),  rate  50  cents 6.45 

Baker  City  to  Omaha  (1,445  miles),  rate  40  cents 5. 5 

Portland  to  Omaha  (1,802  miles),  rate  60  cents 6.5 

Pecan  Grove  to  Omaha  (1,218  miles),  rate  28  cents 8.77 

With  your  permission  I  will  read  the  following  letters  from  men 
with  whom  I  am  interested  in  the  lumber  business  m  widely  different 
sections  of  the  country;  these  are  in  reply  to  mine  of  May  1 : 

NosTHWEsnssN  Lumber  Oompakt, 

Eau  Olaire,  Wis.,  May  4, 1906. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Rakd,  Burlington,  lotoa. 

Deab  Snt:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  Ist  I  would  say  that  you 
certainly  have  a  very  serious  task  before  yon  in  arguing  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  Hie  intricate  complications  arising  from  the  pro- 
posed le^l  authority  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
make  freight  rates.  It  always  has  seamed  very  clear  to  me  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  given  this  authority,  could  take 
but  one  line  of  action,  and  that  was  such  as  was  suggested  in  Senator 
Morgan's  letter  to  Senator  Elkins,  a  reasonable  classification  and  a 
per  ton  pw  mile  rate.  But  when  you  have  reached  this  conclusion 
you  have  only  just  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  question.  The 
complications  which  begin  to  arise  are  so  infinite  and  far  reaching  in 
their  character  that  it  seems  now,  and  always  has  seemed  to  me,  the 
height  of  folly  for  any  auasi  political  commission  to  undertake  to 
deal  equitably  with  a  subject  m  its  general  bearings  all  over  the 
country,  when  it  always  has  taxed  the  greatest  ability  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  by  the  railroads  to  handle  satisfactorily  even  small  sub- 
divisions of  the  great  question. 

If  rates  per  ton  per  mile  were  generally  established  and  could 
be  maintained,  the  result,  so  far  as  me  lumber  business  is  concerned, 
would  be  the  ^eatest  upheaval  that  this  line  of  traffic  has  ever 
experienced.  You  imderstand,  probably,  that  the  basis  rates  from 
various  points  of  production  to  points  generally  of  consumption, 
so  far  as  western  and  southwestern  business  is  concerned,  were  orig- 
inally what  was  called  the  Bogue  differential  award.  This  award 
or  promulgation  of  rdative  rates  was  the  result  of  a  very  careful 
investigation  of  the  cost  of  the  product  in  the  various  competing 
markets,  and  rates  from  these  marKets  to  points  of  consumption  were 
made  to  conform  very  largely  to  the  cost  of  the  product  m  the  dif- 
ferent markets.  While  these  rates  have  been  modified  and  changed 
somewhat,  this  award  of  Bogue's  still  forms  the  basis  from  and  to 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  3 ^28 
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lumber  points  in  the  territory  mentioned.  This  being  the  case,  the 
question  of  miles  hauled  by  the  railroads  cuts  very  little  figure,  and 
if  you  now  reverse  the  order  of  things  and  base  the  entire  rate  upon 
the  actual  service  done  by  the  railroads  you  will  so  diange  the  rela- 
tions of  different  producing  markets  as  to  produce  chaos  in  our 
business. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  T.  Babber, 

President. 


Greek  Bay  Lumber  Company, 
Dea  Moines^  lowa^  May  J^  1906. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Rand,  Burlington^  Iowa. 
Dear  Sir:   I  jam  just  in  receipt  of  jour  favor  of  the  3dj  and  in 


reply  to  same  will  say  that  we  do  not  feel  that  the  mileage  basis  would 
anect  us  disadvantageously  at  our  plant  at  Wiffgins,  Miss.,  for  ih% 
reason  that  the  distance  to  the  territory  east  of  me  Mississippi  River 


is  less  from  that  point  than  from  the  mills  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  whidi  now  enjoy  approximately  the  same  rate  we  have. 
We  feel,  however,  that  the  miiei^  rate  would  work  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  great  majority  of  the  lumber  manufacturers,  par- 
ticularly from  the  territoiy  including  Montana  and  the  West 

If  the  distance  tariff  is  determined  upon  it  will,  of  course,  take  in 
other  commodities  than  lumber,  and  I  oelieve  would  work  seriously 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Iowa  farmers  and  in  that  way  woidd 
affect  all  of  the  merchants  doin^  business  in  die  State  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  the  pro- 
ducers in  territory  east  of  here,  and  it  would  affect  the  price  of  land 
as  well  as  the  price  of  the  produce  therefrom. 

We  feel  that  you,  as  well  as  ourselves,  ieire  interested  in  the  probable 
effect  of  such  a  rate  on  the  agricultural  interests  of  tiiis  State,  as  the 
lumber  business  can  not  thrive  if  the  farmers  are  not  prosperous. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Finkbine  has  also  been  invited  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  will  probably  be  in  Washin^n  on  Monday,  the  8th,  or 
Tuesday,  the  9th,  and  he  hopes  he  may  nave  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  there. 

We  thoroughly  appreciate  your  writing  to  us  in  this  connection, 
and  hoping  our  views  will  coincide  with  yours,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

K.  E.  Jewett. 

Mr.  Rand.  In  conclusion  I  desire  to  state  that  I  can  find  no  demand 
from  either  my  business  associates,  my  friends  and  neighbors  in  the 
manufacturing  and  jobbing  business^  or  from  the  farmers  in  my 
community  for  a  rate-making  commission.  Personally,  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  both  for  the  railroads,  the  producer,  and  the  con- 
sumer to  have  the  unit  of  volume  for  classification  changed  so  as  to 
make  a  trainload  rate  as  well  as  the  present  carload  and  less  than  car- 
load rate :  and  if  desirable,  I  woidd  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques« 
tions  on  this  point. 

Senator  Cullom.  As  I  understand,  you  want  a  train-load  rate! 

Mr.  Rand.  I  want  a  train-load  rate,  because  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  the  railroad  company,  cheaper  for  the  producer,  and  of  advan- 
tage to  the  consumer  in  my  business.    I  move  my  stuff  from  St.  Paul 
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by  boat,  and  you  spent  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars  to  make  it  so 
that  I  oould  move  it  for  1  cent  per  hundred  pounds  from  St  Paul 
down  to  Burlington. 

Senator  Cuijlom.  You  are  at  Burlington  now,  are  you? 

Mr.  Band.  At  Burlington  now;  yes,  sir;  but  I  have  some  mills  in 
Idaho  and  other  places. 

Senator  Cullom.  Scattered  all  around,  so  that  you  can  catch  the 
business  either  way. 

Mr.  Band.  I  have  here  the  Iowa  distance  tariff,  which  I  would  like 
to  leave  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  gentlemen  have  ever  seen 
that.  You  miffht  want  to  look  at  it.  Here  is  the  very  point  I  want 
to  make,  and  mat  is  that  if  you  disturb  one  rate  in  Omaha  jou  are 
^ing  to  disturb  all  the  rates  here — 10,000  rates — all  based  in  con- 
junction with  the  Omaha  rate^  the  transcontinental  rate  on  lumber 
from  Portland  and  all  those  points. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  if  you  disturbed  one  of  these  rates 
you  would  have  to  change  all  the  rest! 

Mr.  Band.  That  is  my  contention. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  thousand  rates  t 

Mr.  Band.  If  you  made  it  so  that  we  could  go  to  the  Commission 
and  make  a  complaint,  then  you  would  have  to  call  in  all  the  lumber 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  let  them  be  heard  before  you 
changed  tiie  rate. 

The  Chairman.  These  rates  are  adjusted  now  by  consent  between 
the  Uppers  and  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Kand.  Certain^. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  this  book  is  not  to  go  in  the  record,  I  think 
the  witness  ouffht  to  describe  what  it  is.  It  purports  to  be  '^  Bates  on 
lumber,  shingles,  and  other  articles  enumerated  on  page  85: "  and 
Blr.  Band  says  there  are  10,000  of  those  rates  connected  with  Omaha. 

Mr.  Band.  Well,  when  I  say  10,000 — ^I  have  not  examined  them, 
but  every  place 

Senator  Foraker.  How  many  pages  are  there  in  that  book! 

Mr.  Band.  There  are  838. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  those  pages  are  all  full  of  rates! 

Mr.  Band.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  Names  of  places  and  rates? 

Mr.  Band.  Names  of  places  and  rates;  yes,  sir. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  some  talk 
I  heard  here  about  the  rate  on  live  stock  from  Texas  to  Pierre,  S. 
Dak.  I  wfts  in  a  convention  where  I  heard  lumbermen  say  that  they 
were  goin^  to  take  that  matter  up — the  railroads  hauling  the  live 
stock  too  dbeap — ^because  they  charged  $150  a  car  for  hauling  lumber 
from  Texarkana  to  Pierre. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  that  is  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  rate  on 
livestock? 

Mr.  Band.  It  is  much  higher  than  the  live-stock  rate,  and  there  is 
no  risk;  it  is  dead  freight. 

Senator  Cullom.  Well,  you  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfied. 

Mr.  Band.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  and  perfectly  content  with  the 
present  way.  I  know  that  if  I  have  any  just  complaint  I  can  go  and 
get  the  United  States  to  prosecute  it  for  me,  ana  they  will  pajr  my 
attorney's  fees  and  everything  else.  I  do  not  ask  that  I  may  1:^  judge 
and  jury  to  decide  that  case. 
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Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  know  anybody  that  does? 

Mr.  Rand.  I  do  not  know  anyone  in  our  country — in  our  section 
of  the  country  that  does. 

Senator  Cullom.  Apparently  this  is  the  most  unanimous  hearing 
that  I  ever  attended.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anybody  that  Ls 
dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Rand.  I  am  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  I  differ  entirely  with 
Governor  Cummins  about  the  treatment  of  manufacturers  in  Iowa. 
The  railroads  give  every  opportunity  for  you  to  do  business  on  the 
interstate  rate.  The  principal  reason  that  we  do  not  do  more  manu- 
facturing in  Iowa  is  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  put  your  money  into 
farming.  Another  reason  is  the  inelasticity  of  our  Iowa  distance 
tariff,  and  another  reason  is  that  when  you  want  outside  people  to 
come  in  and  go  into  manufacturing  they  always  find  this  Iowa  dis- 
tance tariff  law  and  they  say :  ^^  If  you  are  fools  enough  to  make  that 
kind  of  a  law  we  will  not  live  with  you." 

Senator  Foraker.  You  have  the  distance  law  there,  and  you  think 
it  does  not  work  well  ? 

Mr.  Rand.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  this  tariff  right  here,  so  that  you  can 
see  it. 

Senator  Forakeh.  I  say,  does  it  woric  well  or  not! 

Mr.  Rand.  I  say  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  Iowa  to  have  it  *  I 
think  that  that  is  the  reason  that  outside  capital  will  not  invest  in 
Iowa. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  distance  tariff. 
Do  you  think  that  the  distance  tariff  in  Iowa  prevents  tiie  location  of 
manufacturers  in  Iowa! 

Mr.  Rand.  Certainly. 

Senator  Newlands,  Now,  give  an  instance  of  how  it  operates. 
Take  a  particular  place. 

Mr.  Kand.  It  operates  in  this  way:  I  will  take  a  particular  place; 
mjr  own  town  of  Burlington^  Iowa.  We  want  coal,  and  our  nearest 
point  at  which  coal  is  mined  is  Albion,  a  hundred  miles  avray. 

Senator  Newlands.  Mined  in  Iowa? 

Mr.  Rand.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  get  a  hundred  carloads  of  coal  a 
day  or  ten  carloads  of  coal  a  day — a  regular  supply — and  in  other 
places  railroads  make  a  rate  on  that  But  if  tfie  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  makes  a  rate  on  whatever  number  of  carloads  of  coal 
I  wish  carried  from  Albion  to  Burlington,  it  must  at  the  same  time 
make  the  same  rate  for  100  miles  in  any  direction  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  on  coal  for  one  single  carload. 

Senator  Newlands.  For  one  single  carload? 

Mr.  Rand.  Yes,  sir.  The  minimum  is  at  a  single  carload  all  the 
time. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  you  would  wish  a  system  under  which 
you  could  order  a  large  amount  of  coal,  and,  in  view  of  the  wholesale 
transp<»rtation  of  that  coal,  get  a  lower  rate  than  others? 

Mr.  Rand.  Yes,  sir — ^well,  no;  not  than  anybody  else  who  ordered 
the  same  amount. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  same  amount,  from  the  same  placet 

Mr.  Rand.  Yes,  sir.    Then  there  is  this  commodity  rate  tiiat  this 

gentleman  from  Wisconsin  spoke  of,  where  you  concentrate  stuff; 
iiat  has  an  effect 
Senator  Newlands.  Then  the  essential  part  of  success  in  manufac- 
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tmiiiff  is  that  a  manufacturer  should  be  able  to  get  his  coal  trans- 
ported to  him  at  a  less  rate  than  the  other  people?    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Band.  Not  laecessarily. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  If  he  gets  it  in  wholesale  quantities?. 

Mr.  Eand.  He  must  get  a  low  rate  on  coal,  because  they  get  low 
rates. 

Senator  NswiiANos.  He  must  get  a  lower  rate  than  other  communi- 
ties that  are  near? 

Mr.  Rand.  He  would  not  get  any  lower  rate  than  other  communi- 
ties on  the  same  amount. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes.  So  that  it  is  the  equality  of  those  rates 
that  handicaps  manufacturing  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Band.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  the  only  way  to  promote  manufacturing 
there  is  to  promote  inequality  of  rates? 

Mr.  Band.  It  would  be  possible  that  that  is  the  way — ^you  must 
have  commodity  rates.  If  it  was  not  for  the  railroad  giving  me  a 
commodity  rate,  for  instance,  on  my  logs  in  Minnesota^  I  coidd  not 
run  my  null  in  Iowa,  because  I  could  not  move  the  stuff  out  If  the 
same  law  applied  in  Minnesota  that  we  have  in  Iowa,  I  could  not 
have  bought  the  Indian  timber  from  the  Government  and  have  it 
haided  on  a  railroad  and  put  into  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  float  it 
to  Burlington. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  the  rates  you  get 
shall  be  denied  to  others  who  are  similarly  situated  ? 

Mr.  Band.  Certainly  not;  certainly  not. 

Senator  Newlands.  Similarly  situated  in  the  s^me  locality,  you 
mean — in  the  same  town? 

Mr.  Band.  No:  in  any  town.  I  think  that  any  other  man  who 
takes  a  trainload  75  miles  ought  to  have  the  same  rate  that  I  have. 

Senator  Nswi^nds.  Then  you  would  have  a  system  of  transporta- 
tion that  would  give  the  wholesaler  a  less  rate  than  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Band.  I  certainly  should,  because  it  costs  less. 

Senator  Fobaker.  You  would  have  flexibility  in  rates? 

Mr.  Band.  Flexibility  in  rates.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  they  do 
in  Iowa :  Whenever  you  come  to  talk  about  an  Iowa  tariff,  and  come 
to  the  railroad,  they  refer  you  to  the  railroad  commission;  and  you 
can  not  get  any  chance  from  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  fix  a  maximum  rate,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Band.  A  schedule  of  reasonable  rate  charges. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  have  in  Iowa  a  great  many  prosperous 
towns,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Band.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  *  Iowa  is  noted  as  being  a  State  of  comfortable 
homes,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Band.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  people  there,  on  the  whole,  are  contented 
and  happy  and  prosperous,  are  they  not? 

3ir.  Band.  Very  much  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  Bather  exceptionally  so,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Band.  It  is  the  best  State  in  the  Union  to  live  in. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  think  so — one  of  the  best,  undoubtedly.  Do 
you  not  think  that  that  condition  is  a  great  deal  better  than  the  con- 
diticm  of  a  State  that  crowds  one-half  of  its  population  into  two  great 
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cities — one  at  one  end  and  one  at  the  other — ^which  said  States  have 
exceDtional  advantages  in  transportation  that  enable  the  people  lo- 
cated in  those  cities  to  absorb  the  production  of  that  State! 

Mr.  Rand.  It  is  a  very  mudi  better  place  to  live  in,  but  it  is  not  so 
good  a  place  to  make  money  in. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  the  difference! 

Mr.  Rand.  That  is  the  difference. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  so  I  think. 

Mr.  Rand.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  giving  me  your  time. 

STATEMEHT  07  MB.  S.  W.  70BDTCB. 

The  Chairbian.  Colonel  Fordyce,  state  your  name,  place  of  busi- 
ness, and  occupation,  please. 

Mr.  FoRDTCE.  My  occupation  at  the  present  time  is  building  rail- 
roads, shipping  materials  of  different  kinds  over  railroads,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  business  too  numerous  to  mention. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  railroad  matters,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  some  of  you  gentlemen,  since  1853,  off  and  on,  not  continuously, 
however — barring  the  unfriendly  relations  between  the  States.  I  was 
not  enpiged  in  railroading  then,  and  I  will  also  except  the  few 
years  that  I  was  sent  away  to  school.  The  balance  of  the  time  I  have 
been  almost  continuously  building  railroads,  building  up  bankrupt 
railroads,  and  for  many  years  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Southwestern  Traffic  Association,  which  involved  the  move- 
ment of  a  large  portion  of  the  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
Texas  points,  old  Mexico,  and  California. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  am  at  present  engaged  in 
building  four  mfferent  lines  of  railroad  in  four  different  sections 
of  the  country.  I  am,  in  a  certain  sense,  shipping  lumber.  I  am  the 
president  of  what  is  called  the  Houston  Ou  (5>mpanv,  of  Texas, 
which  companj^  owns  a  million  acres  of  long-leaf  pine  land,  numer- 
ous oil  wells,  pipe  lines,  steamboats,  refineries,  etc. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  government  regulation  of  railway 
rates  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  deeply  into  the  constitutional  side  of 
the  question,  but  merely  suggest  jfor  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee the  question  of  whether  Congress  really  has  the  right  to  fix 
the  compensation  to  be  charged  by  a  carrier  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  or  merchandise,  ana  if  so,  can  such  powers  be  dele- 
gated to  anv  body  or  commission  ?  To  both  of  these  propositions  I 
am  inclined,  to  dissent.  In  my  judgment  it  requires  a  very  loose 
and  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  to  read  into  the  clause 
giving  to  Congress  the  power  "  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States  and  with  toreim  nations,"  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
compensation  to  be  received  by  one  citizen  for  a  service  rendered 
anotner. 

Considered  historically  there  is  little  reasonable  doubt  that  no 
such  construction  of  the  clause  was  understood  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.  In  the  absence  of  any  explicit  expression  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  had  thejr  intended  to  confer  sudi  a  power  they 
would  have  done  so  affirmatively  and  not  by  implication.  A  more 
reasonable  supposition  is  that  what  they  had  in  mind  was  that  no 
State  should  discriminate  against  the  commerce  of  other  States  of 
the  Union  by  levying  import  duties  on  goods  crossing  its  border  and 
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to  avoid  eyerything  that  might  interfere  with  freedom  of  intercourse. 
That  they  could  have  had  in  mind  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  is, 
to  say  the  least,  improbable.  No  raik*oad  then  existed  in  the  world, 
and  interstate  conmierce  was  limited  to  wagon,  ferry^  and  ocean 
transportation.  To  say  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended 
to  confer  upon  Congress  the  power  to  fix  prices  for  the  future  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  is  to  attribute  to  them  intentions  quite 
loreign  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Government  was  founded.  If  no 
sudi  powers  were  originally  conferred  upon  Congress,  is  it  a  reason- 
able presumption  that  Congress  can  assume  such  powers  and  in  turn 
delegate  them  to  a  commission,  together  with  the  right  to  investigate 
of  its  own  initiative  alleged  violations  of  the  law;   submit  evidence 

Sithered  by  itself  to  itself,  and  as  judge  and  jury  finally  pass  upon 
e  merits  of  the  case  and  prescribe  the  penalty? 
I  seriously  doubt  if  such  power  exists,  and  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress in  creating  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  intended  that 
it  should  exercise  more  than  advisory  functions.  That  this  was  so 
understood  by  the  Commission  itself  is  well  shown  by  Judge  Cooley, 
who  said  in  the  Texas  Pacific  Case  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, decided  on  March  30, 1897 : 

If  tbe  CommisBion  has  the  power,  of  its  own  motion,  to  promulgate  decrees  or 
orders  which  thereby  become  rales  of  action  to  common  carriers,  such  exercise 
of  power  must  be  confined  to  the  obvious  purposes  and  directions  of  tbe  statute, 
since  Congress  has  not  given  It  legislative  powers. 

That  such  was  the  understanding  of  the  leading  members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  during  the  debates  precedmg  the  passage  of 
the  interstate-commerce  act  is  shown  by  the  reports  in  the  Congres- 
sional Kecord  at  that  time. 

Bepresentative  Reagan  said  on  January  7, 1885 : 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  I  have  had,  even  with  the  friends  of  legislation  In 
this  direction,  has  been  to  get  them  to  understand  that  this  is  not  a  bill  to  regu- 
late freight  rates;  that  it  does  not  undertake  to  prescribe  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  I  know  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  any  measure 
attempting  to  prescribe  rates  of  freight  I  am  persuaded  that  no  law  fixing 
rates  of  freight  could  be  made  to  work  with  justice  either  to  the  railroads  or  to 
the  public,  and  I  have  Intended  from  the  beginning  to  avoid  that  difficulty. 

Mr.  Garland  said  on  January  9, 1885 : 

But  when  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  a  legislative  power  delegated  to  It  by 
the  Constitution,  may  do  a  thing,  where  do  we  find  the  power  In  Congress  to 
delegate  this  authority  delegated  to  It  to  a  mere  commission  of  seven,  five,  or 
three,  as  the  case  may  be^ 

Mr.  Slater  said  on  January  14, 1885 : 

We  do  not  Intend  to  fix  the  price  at  which  freight  shall  be  moved  upon  any  of 
tbe  roads. 

Mr.  Williams  said  on  January  16, 1885 : 

We  can  not  say  what  the  rates  on  the  railroads  ought  to  be  for  freight  and 
passage  mon^y.  We  can  not  pass  a  general  law.  We  can  not  appoint  a  commis- 
sion and  give  them  power  to  regulate  it,  because  that  would  be  delegating  to  the 
commission  legislative  power,  which  Congress  has  no  right  to  do. 

Mr.  Miller  said  in  the  Senate  April  22, 1886  : 

The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  fix  rates.  The  committee  did  not  believe  it  was 
wise  for  Congress  to  undertake  to  do  that  with  its  present  imperfect  knowledge. 
It  did  not  believe  it  was  wise  to  give  that  power  to  any  commission  which  might 
be  organized  under  that  bllL 
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Mr.  WalthaUsaid: 

Does  any  Senator  f^l  safe  in  annonndng  that  Congrtm  can  confer  on  a  com- 
mission the  pow^  to  regulate  the  rates  of  transportation  so  as  to  bind  tbe  rail- 
ways?  And  if  it  can  not  fix  the  rates,  what  good  can  a  commission  serre? 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  temper  and  spirit  of  Con- 
gress when  the  present  law  was  passed,  and  should  serve  as  an  effective 
answer  to  those  who  assert  that  the  present  inefficiency  of  the  Com- 
mission is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  courts  have  deprived  them  of  the 
power  that  Congress  intended  them  to  possess. 

Able  counsel  have  doubtless  raised  and  discussed  this  point,  and  I 
shall  therefore  restrict  mtself  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  tne  economic 
andpractical  aspects  of  the  question. 

When  a  change  in  existing  conditions  is  soueht,  it  is  but  fair  that 
the  burden  of  proving  that  the  suggested  ^ange  is  desirable  or 
necessary  should  be  on  those  seeking  the  diange. 

It  has  not  been  shown,  and  in  my  judgm^it  can  not  be  shown,  that 
the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  is  languishing  under  such  oppressive 
exactions  at  the  hands  of  transportation  companies  that  Government 
control  of  the  rate-making  power  is  necessary  for  its  relief. 

A  member  of  the  Interstate  Conunwoe  Commission  (C.A.  Prouty), 
in  an  article  in  the  North  American  Beview  for  June,  1904,  makes 
this  statement: 

For  fourteen  years  this  Government  has  been  attempting  to  regulate  railway 
rates  by  enforcing  competition.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  after  two  epoch- 
making  decisions,  we  are  confronted  wilii  Increasing  monopoly  with  advancing 
rates  and  with  no  probable  relief  in  sight 

It  is  unquestionably  toie  that  in  some  instances  and  on  some  classes 
of  freight  rates  are  fractionally  higher  to-day  than  were  diai^d 
for  like  services  during  the  periods  of  industrial  depression  in  1896 
and  1897 ;  but  taken  as  a  whole  it  is  a  fact  easily  proved  by  statistics 
that  the  trend  of  rates  as  expressed  in  money  has  been  downward 
instead  of  upward.  For  example,  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
in  1882  was  11.02  mills;    in  1892,  8.98  mills;  m  1902,  7.57  mills. 

Any  comparison  of  prices  of  any  article  or  class  of  articles  extend- 
ing over  a  series  of  years  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  prices  have  risen  or  fallen  is  futile  and  without  meaning  unless 
considered  in  connection  with  the  range  of  prices  as  a  whole  during 
that  period.  In  fact  the  essence  of  the  question  lies  in  the  dementary 
rule  of  economics,  that  the  real  value  of  a  thin^  is  what  it  will  ex- 
change for,  and  that  the  value  of  money  is  what  it  will  exchange  for. 
Quotmg  from  John  Stuart  Mill : 

If  prices  are  low,  money  will  buy  much  of  other  things,  and  is  of  high  value. 
If  prices  are  high,  it  will  buy  little  of  other  things  and  Is  of  low  value.  Tbe 
value  of  money  is  inversely  as  general  prices,  fall^  as  they  rise  and  rising  as 
theyfaU. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has  compiled  very  inter- 
esting and  valuable  tables  of  statistics  available  to  everyone  showing 
that  there  have  been  very  material  advances  in  the  prices  of  almost  all 
commodities  as  expressed  in  money  during  the  past  five  or  six 
years.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a  given 
quantity  of  railway  transportation  is  to-day  materially  less  than  dur- 
mff  the  decade  1890-1899. 

Therefore,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  railway  rates  as  expressed 
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in  terms  of  money  have  shown  a  dedininc;  tendency  during  the  past 
twenty  vears,  a  greater  proportionate  decline  has  taken  place  in  the 
value  or  the  compensation  received  for  the  unit  of  railway  transpor- 
tation. This  has  been  due  to  the  advance  in  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties and  the  consequent  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
since  1898. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb,  in  a  very  able  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the 
question  in  one  of  the  recent  magazines,  reaches  the  conclusion,  by 
a  comparison  of  railway  rates  with  the  pric^  of  commodities  in  gen- 
eral, that  a  given  quantity  of  any  of  the  principal  commodities  wiU 
to-day  purchase  5.37  to  48.89  per  cent  more  railway  transportation 
than  at  the  average  price  and  rates  of  the  years  1890  to  1899,  and  that 
nearly  all  producers  have  seen  the  prices  of  their  commodities  ao 
increase  as  compared  to  railway  transportation  that  the  latter  is  now 
relatively  cheaper  than  in  1898  and  1899. 

This  should  effectually  dispose  of  the  question  whether  there  has 
been  actual  advance  in  railway  charges  and  whether  our  industries 
are  suffering  from  the  exactions  of  our  transportation  systems. 

The  statement  is  often  made  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  railroads  that  the  cost  of  transporting  freight  is  con- 
stantly decreasing  and  for  this  reason  the  railway  companies  can 
afford  to  render  their  services  at  constantly  diminishing  rates.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  reach  a  theoretical  conclusion  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting freight  should  diminish  with  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
traffic.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  make  this  conclusion  harmonize 
with  facts.  During  the  past  five  or  si:^  years  the  price  of  neariy 
every  article  entering  into  the  construction  and  operation  of  rail- 
ways has  materially  advanced.  In  many  instances  the  cost  of  soft 
coal  has  advanced  more  than  100  per  cent  since  1898,  while  steel  rails 
have  risen  from  $17  per  ton  in  1898  to  $28  per  ton  at  the  present  time, 
and  other  articles  m  similar  proportion,  thus  rendermg  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  unit  of  railway  transportation  materially 
greater  than  in  1897  and  1898.  On  examining  the  question  more 
closely  we  find  that  the  increase  in  operating  expenses  not  only  keeps 
up  with  the  increase  in  gross  earnings,  but  frequently  grows  at  a 
relatively  higher  rate,  and  that  the  percentage  of  operating  expenses 
to  gross  earnings  for  the  year  1904,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
in  the  volume  of  traffic,  was  greater  than  any  year  since  1894.  To 
handle  the  constantly  increasing  tonna^  the  railways  are  necessarily 
forced  to  make  great  increases  in  their  capital  in  order  to  provide 
for  improvements  to  track  and  terminals  and  to  purchase  new  and 
more  powerful  equipment.  This  new  capital  invested  in  railway 
property  is  as  much  entitled  to  a  return  as  the  capital  originally 
invested.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  apparent  that  not  only  are 
railway  charges,  when  compared  with  the  prices  of  other  commodi- 
ties, not  increasing,  but  that  the  railways  are  compelled  to  invest 
such  huge  sums  of  money  in  improvements  that  only  a  very  moderate 
rate  of  return  can  be  paid  the  investors  in  railway  securities. 

In  considering  the  practical  workings  of  a  system  under  which  the 
rate-making  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission we  are  confronted  by  many  practical  difficulties,  which  are 
apparently  lost  si^ht  of  by  those  who  advocate  giving  the  Commis- 
sion this  additions  power. 
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The  Senate  committee  on  January  18,  1886,  in  submitting  a  report 
with  the  bill  which  later  became  the  interstate-commerce  law,  de- 
clared the  fixing  of  rates  by  legislation  to  be  impracticable,  and  added : 

TboBe  who  bave  asked  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  regulation  have  suggested 
the  establishing  of  rates  by  a  commission ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  a 
commission  or  any  similar  body  of  men  could  successfully  perform  a  work  of 
such  magnitude,  involving,  as  it  would,  infinite  labor  and  investigation,  exact 
knowledge  as  to  thousands  of  details,  and  the  adjustment  of  a  variety  of  con^ 
flicting  interests. 

Again,  Chairman  Cooley,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  discussing  the  same  subject^  said:  "Moreover,  an  adjudication 
upon  a  petition  for  relief  would  in  many  cases  be  far  from  concluding 
the  labors  of  the  Commission  in  respect  to  the  equities  involved,  for 

Suestions  of  rates  assume  new  forms  and  may  require  to  be  met  dif- 
erently  from  day  to  day;  and  in  those  sections  of  the  country  in 
which  the  reasons  or  supposed  reasons  for  exceptional  rates  are  most 
prevalent  the  Commission  would  in  effect  be  required  to  act  as  rate 
makers  for  all  the  roads  and  compelled  to  adjust  the  tariffs  so  as  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  business,  while  at  the  same  time  endeavoring 
to  protect  the  relative  rights  and  equities  of  rival  carriers  and  rival 
localities.  This,  in  any  considerable  state,  would  be  an  enormous 
task;  in  a  country  so  large  as  ours  and  with  so  vast  a  mileage  of 
railroad  it  would  be  superhuman.  A  construction  of  the  statute 
which  would  require  its  performance  would  render  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  altogether  impracticable,  and,  in  fact,  tends 
strongly  to  show  that  such  a  construction  could  not  have  been 
intended." 

It  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  will  make  a  careful  and  unpreju- 
diced examination  of  the  multitude  of  details  and  considerations 
entering  into  the  making  of  a  railway  rate  that  this  work  can  not  be 
fairly  and  honestly  done  for  the  whole  country  by  any  commission, 
however  honest,  intelligent,  and  efficient  it  may  be.  This  examination 
will  also  serve  to  correct  the  popular  misapprehension  that  railway 
rates  are  arbitrarily  made  by  any  one  man  or  association  of  men. 
Every  proper  adjustment  of  rates  is  the  product  of  certain  peculiar 
combinations  of  economic  conditions  rarely  identical  in  any  two  in- 
stances. The  existing  rates  of  transportation  companies  have  not 
bewi  arbitrarily  established,  but  are  the  outgrowth  of  daily  confer- 
ences between  the  railroads  and  the  shippers,  and  are  adjusted  to  meet 
the  constantly  changing  commercial  and  competitive  conditions. 

To  properly  understand  and  appreciate  the  conditions  peculiar  to  a 
certain  territory  rejjuires  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  local 
conditions  and  requirements  that  it  can  not  be  acquired  by  any  man  or 
body  of  men  not  in  daily  touch  with  the  actual  now  of  business,  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  resulting  from  actual  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  what  is  necessary  to  stimulate  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
commercial  enterprises  within  the  territonr.  So  vast  is  the  amount 
of  detail  knowledge  required  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  rate  making 
that  a  traffic  man  trained  in  one  territory  does  not  readily  adjust  him- 
self to  conditions  prevailing  in  another. 

Men  of  great  ability  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  rate  making,  yet  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  a  commission  of  six  or  eight  could  be  selected  from  their  number 
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that  oonid  intelligently  handle  the  situation  as  a  whole  and  make  the 
rates  for  the  entire  country. 

Few  railroad  rates  can  be  changed  without  throwing  out  of  adjust- 
ment large  numbers  of  other  rates  intimately  related  to  them.  So 
dependent  are  the  railway  rates  one  upon  the  other  that  the  fixing  of  a 
rate  from  Omaha  to  Chicago  will  determine  the  rate  from  Omaha  to 
St.  Paul  or  New  Orleans.  Matters  of  this  character  come  up  daily, 
and  no  one  who  is  not  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  the  situation 
can  so  harmonize  rates  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  changing 
conditions. 

It  is  therefore  not  a  reasonable  presumption  that  we  could  obtain 
for  service  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  men  of  greater 
ability  than  those  engajged  in  railway-trafic  work,  and  we  certainly 
can  not  hope  to  so  obtam  a  percentage  of  wisdom  so  much  greater  as 
to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  that  knowledge  which  comes  only  from 
being  in  close,  daily  contact  with  the  actufd  business  of  the  country. 

Considerable  confusion  of  mind  exists  between  rate  making  and 
rate  maintenance.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  two.  No  well- 
informed  and  fair-minded  man  now  contends  that  rates  in  this  coun- 
try are  too  high,  for  the  fact  is  well  known  that  we  enjoy  the  best  and 
cheapest  transportation  in  the  world,  our  average  rates  being  about 
50  per  cent  of  those  charged  in  England  and  prooably  not  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  those  prevailing  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  There  has 
been,  however,  considerable  deserved  dissatisfaction  on  the  subject  of 
rebates  and  discriminations.  In  behalf  of  such  practices  I  have  no 
word  of  defense,  but  happily  they  are  rapidly  becoming  things  of 
the  past  I  am  not  overstating  the  matter  in  sajing  that  the  railways 
do  not  now  and  have  not  in  past  years  made  discriminations  in  rates 
and  granted  rebates  of  their  own  volition.  They  will  welcome  any 
legislation  that  will  effectually  abolish  them.  The  Elkins  law  as  it  now 
stands  is  sufficiently  potent  to  deal  with  the  question,  and  to  legislate 
further  on  the  subject  would  be  to  uselessly  encuml>er  the  statute 
books.  To  grant  the  rate-making  power  to  the  Interstate  Commission 
would  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  subject  of  rebates.  It 
would  be  quite  as  easy  tor  the  railroads  inclined  to  do  so  to  grant  re- 
bates from  the  rates  established  by  the  Commission  as  from  rates  es- 
tablished by  themselves.  One  of  the  principal  arguments  advanced 
in  favor  of  giving  rate-making  powers  to  the  Commission  has  been 
that  it  would  protect  the  public  against  rebates  and  discriminations. 
The  subjects  are  so  radically  different  that  it  is  not  perceived  how  the 
desired  end  could  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 

The  failure  of  the  railways  in  their  efforts  to  abolish  rebates  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  attitude  of  their  lar^r  patrons.  Nearly 
every  large  industrial  enterprise  has  in  its  employ  a  traffic  manager 
whose  duty  it  is  to  procure  special  advanteges  in  the  way  of  rates 
applicable  to  the  business  of  his  employer,  and  the  value  of  such  a  man 
to  his  employer  depends  upon  the  measure  of  success  he  obtains. 
The  concessions  obtained  in  this  way  are  usually  due  to  threats  that 
if  the  demand  of  the  shipper  is  not  complied  with  his  entire  tonnage 
will  be  diverted  to  some  conipetitive  line. 

The  stetement  is  sometim'es  made  that  Government  control  of  the 
rate-making  power  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  shipper  so 
situated  that  he  has  not  the  benefit  of  railway  competition^    The 
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fact  is  that  every  railroad  company  through  all  of  the  representatiYes 
of  its  traffic  department  is  striving  to  build  up  industries  at  local 
points  and  to  thoroughly  develop  me  local  or  sn(»^haul  traffic  It 
IS  inconceivable  that  any  traffic  manager  could  be  so  diortsdghted  as 
to  fail  to  recognize  the  direct  and  immediate  interest  his  company  has 
in  the  upbuilding  of  every  part  of  the  country  which  it  serves.  In 
fact,  the  interests  of  the  railway  are  so  intimately  allied  with  those 
of  its  local  territory  that  it  can  only  expect  increadnff  prosperity 
by  steadily  developmg  all  traffic  that  is  susc^tible  of  development 
at  any  and  all  points  on  its  line. 

In  my  judgment  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  all  tiie  power  that  can  be  safely  intrusted  to  it  T3ie 
Commission  has  the  express  power  under  the  law  to  condemn  and 
order  the  discontinuance  of  any  unjust  discriminati<m  in  rates  or  any 
rates  which  are  unreasonably  high.  The  Commission  has  frequently 
exercised  its  power,  and  in  the  instances  in  which  it  has  not  been  sus- 
tained by  the  higher  courts  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Cc»mnissi<Hi 
was  attconpting  to  exercise  powers  which  Congress  did  not  oonfer 
upon  it 

While  it  appears  to  me  that  the  enforcement  of  the  present  law 
through  the  machinery  now  provided  is  all  that  is  needed  to  prevent 
any  railway  from  unreasonably  advancing  its  charges  or  from  con- 
tinuing to' maintain  unreasonably  hi^  rates,  the  present  method  is 
subject  to  so  many  delays  in  the  courts  that  certam  dianges  might 
be  advantageously  adopted.  To  this  ^id  I  would  advocate  the 
creation  of  a  court  of  transportation,  composed  of  lawyers  and  ex- 
perienced railway  traffic  men.  The  appointments  to  be  entirely  non- 
political  and  for  life.  In  order  to  command  the  services  of  ti*affic 
men  competent  to  pass  intelligent  judraient  upon  matters  coming 
before  them,  their  compensation  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  induce 
them  to  give  their  time  to  the  public  service,  and  probably  higher 
than  is  now  paid  to  judges  of  the  civil  courts.  The  rate-making 
power  should  be  left  to  the  ti*ansportation  companies  themselves,  and 
they  should  be  allowed  fuU  initiative  to  originate  wid  carry  out  those 
pohcies  best  calculated  to  develop  the  traffic  of  the  country.  The 
functions  of  this  court  should  be  to  hear  and  decide  the  merits  of 
complaints,  allowing  aU  interested  parties  or  communities  to  inter- 
vene imd  be  heard.  The  present  antipooling  clause  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  should  be  repealed,  and  railroads  ^ould  be  permitted 
to  make  such  divisions  of  their  earnings  or  traffic  as  they  choose,  pro- 
vided their  rates  are  not  unjust  or  unreasonable.  Before  railway 
pooling  was  abolished  it  was  lound  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preventing  rebates  and  discriminations  and  protecting  the  carrier 
a^inst  the  demands  of  the  lar^  industrial  combinations.  The  func- 
tion of  pools  is  simply  to  assist  m  assuring  the  public  that  each  carrier 
will  stand  by  the  nxed  rate  until  changes  are  made  through  methods 
which  will  least  disturb  business.  If  again  made  legal,  and  their 
operations  subject  to  the  inspection  and  review  by  the  court  of  trans- 
portation, they  would  probaoly  be  the  most  effectual  means  that  can 
be  adopted  for  abolishing  rebates  and  other  discriminations.  Pro- 
vided their  rates  are  just  and  reasonable  it  is  not  perceived  what 
interest  the  shippers  can  have  in  how  the  railways  divide  their  ton- 
nage or  their  earnings. 
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One  of  the  direct  results  of  depriving  the  carrier  of  the  rate-making 
power  would  be  to  discourage  the  individual  initiative  in  railway 
building  that  has  had  such  an  impctrtant  bearing  on  the  material 
development  of  the  country. 

Few  of  our  railways  have  been  built  to  supply  a  demand  for  trans- 
portation existing  at  the  time  of  their  construction,  but  with  the  hope 
of  creating  a  remimerative  traffic  by  opening  up  new  territory  and 
building  up  new  industries. 

It  must  and  it  does  require  ability  and  courage  of  a  very  high  order 
in  our  railroad  builders  to  invest  huge  sums  of  money  in  pushing 
their  lines  into  the  vacant  and  desert  places  of  the  country,  with  the 
hope  that  immigration  will  follow  their  pioneer  leadership  and  ulti- 
nud^y  justii^  ftieir  daring.  How  often  their  plans  have  miscarried 
and  how  far  in  advance  of  the  times  many  of  our  pioneer  railways 
have  been  built  is  well  witnessed  by  the  number  of  railway  receiver- 
ships during  the  past  twenty  years.  No  such  wholesale  bankruptcies 
have  occurred  in  any  other  industry,  and  in  no  other  business  within 
my  knowledge  has  so  much  capital  oeen  swallowed  up  and  lost.  In 
few  o&er  vocations  are  the  returns  on  invested  capital  so  meager. 

But  for  this  private  initiative  om*  advance  in  material  prosperity 
could  not  have  been  so  rapid,  and  many  parts  of  the  country  now  en- 
joying all  ihe  advantages  of  dose  and  daily  contact  with  the  outside 
world  would  now  be  imdeveloped  and  unknown. 

Little,  if  anything,  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  respon- 
sibility the  Government  should  assume  if  it  assumes  the  right  of  lim- 
iting the  earning  power  of  its  citizens  engaged  in  the  business  of 
transportation.  No  Government  honestly  and  fairly  administered 
can  undertake  to  limit  the  earnings  of  its  citizens  without  guarantee- 
ing their  liabilities;  therefore  it  the  Government  is  to  assume  the 
rate-making  power  it  must  also  assume  the  liabilities  of  the  carriers 
and  guarantee  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  their  prop- 
erties. 

I  can  add  nothing  on  this  point  to  the  very  able  discussion  of  Mr. 
Walker  D.  Hines,  formerly  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway, 
who  said,  in  part : 

It  must  always  be  rem^ubered  that  although  corporations  ipay  hold  the  legal 
title  to  railroads,  yet  in  the  last  analysis  It  is  individuals  who  own  railroad 
securities  and  who  have  famished  the  capital  with  which  railroads  have  been 
built  and  improyed.  Many  snch  individuals  are  very  wealthy,  but  greatly 
larger  numbers  are  only  In  moderate  circumstances,  and  the  vast  body  of  frugal 
people  who  have  invested  their  surplus  earnings  in  Insurance  or  savings  l^anka 
must  rely  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  stability  of  railroad  securities  owned 
by  the  institutions  to  which  they  have  confided  their  savings.  An  attack, 
therefore,  upon  raUroad  securities  is  not  merely  upon  the  corporations  but  ulti- 
mately upon  the  great  number  of  people  whose  savings  are  directly  or  indirectly 
in  railroad  securities. 

Jud^g  the  probable  future  activity  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
(Commission,  if  given  the  rate-making  power,  by  their  actions  in 
the  past,  the  presumption  is  fair  that  most  of  their  activity  would 
prolwibly  be  in  the  direction  of  a  constant  reduction  of  rates.  If, 
through  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  railwav  managers,  profits  should 
be  increased  bv  the  increase  in  traffic  or  tne  reduction  in  operating 
expenses,  in  all  probability  the  rates  would  be  correspondingly  re- 
duced without  any  Government  guaranty  for  losses  due  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  mistakes  oi  the  Commission,  or  any  indem- 
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nity  to  the  holders  of  railroad  securities  against  the  losses  to  be 
sustained  in  years  of  depression.  They  would  probably  enjoy  but 
Tninimum  profits  in  years  of  prosperity  with  no  provision  against 
suffering  the  maximum  of  losses  in  years  of  adversity. 

It  has  becoi  proposed  to  ^ve  the  Commission  power  to  make  rates 
which  shall  so  into  effect  munediately.  If  such  a  power  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  Conmiission  it  would  work  a  hardship  upon  the  rail- 
ways the  evil  conseauences  of  which  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
Under  this  power,  if  a  very  low  rate  were  made  and  it  subsequently 
appeared  that  it  was  below  the  cost  of  tiie  service,  no  opportunity 
would  be  given  for  the  recovery  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the 
railways  or  the  irreparable  damage  to  communities  and  individuals 
affected  by  it 

If  the  rate-making  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
it  is  not  an  unreasonable  presumption  that  their  actions  will  be 
governed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  examples  of  the  various  State  com- 
missions which  have  endeavored  to  fit  their  scales  of  rates  to  an 
arbitrarv  mileage  standard. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  examines  the  question  closely 
that  distance  is  only  one  of  many  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of 
transportation,  such  as  interest  on  expensive  terminals  in  large  cen- 
ters of  population,  differences  in  £p:ade  and  curvature  which  fre- 
quency renders  the  transportation  oi  a  unit  of  freight  more  expensive 
over  a  short  division  than  over  another  with  longer  mileage  but 
lighter  grades,  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  procuring  loading 
for  the  cars  both  ways,  and  many  other  considerations  not  understood 
by  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  the  transportation  business. 

From  the  exercise  of  the  rate-making  power  by  a  Commission  it 
is  but  a  step  to  Government  ownership  with  all  its  attendant  evils, 
among  whi5i  might  be  reasonably  expected  increased  cost  of  trans- 
portation, inefficiency  in  service,  political  influence  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  and  employees,  and  the  probable  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  our  present  form  of  Government 

It  is  my  oonclusiouj  based  on  an  experience  of  more  than  forty 
years  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  railways,  that  the  rate- 
making  power  can  be  safely  left  to  the  free  play  of  competitive 
forces,  giving  the  carriers  the  right  of  agreement  between  them- 
selves subject  to  the  dose  inspection  and  supervision  of  a  court  com- 
posed of  honest,  competent,  and  experienced  traffic  men.  These  men 
will  know  that  they  can  not  fairly  and  intelligently  make  rates  for 
the  whole  country  and  will  connne  themselves  to  the  question  of 
whether  a  rate  is  unreasonable  or  unjust.  Their  decision  diould  be 
final  until  altered  conditions  render  a  modification  of  their  ruline 
desirable  or  necessary.  The  case  could  then  be  reopened  and  read- 
justed. 

It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  on  account  of  the  rail- 
ways having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  their  operations  should  be 
restricted  and  virtually  controlled  by  the  various  States  through 
which  they  extend  as  well  as  by  the  General  Government  One  of 
the  very  liest  articles  on  this  subject  has  been  written  and  published 
by  Mr.  L.  F.  Day,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Ijouis  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Day  has  had  twenty- 
five  years'  experience  in  the  railroad  service,  covering  traffic  as  well 
as  general  operations.    He  says  no  government  of  ours  has  ever  givea 
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the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  a  raihroad  company  in  the  sense  of 
eranting  it  for  the  benefit  of  that  company.  The  right  of  eminent 
domain  is  for  the  public  good,  and  so  given*  for  that  and  for  no  other 
reason.  It  was  granted  Tbecause  without  it  there  never  could  have 
been  a  highway,  and  the  country  could  not  have  been  populated  nor 
develoi)ed  into  the  great  conmionwealth  it  is.  There  may  be  pro- 
priety in  the  government,  State  or  Federal,  claiming  a  right  to  say 
what  every  one  shall  charge'  for  service  on  the  public  highways  that 
have  be^i  made  possible  through  the  exercise  of  the  ri^ht  of  eminent 
domain  and  paia  for  by  the  jpublic,  but  the  State's  rSation  to  pub- 
lic conveyances  constructed  with  private  capital  must  be  essentially 
different  A  railroad  company,  in  building  its  line,  avails  itself  of 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  which  right  is  ^ven  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  it  must  pay  for  everything  it  acquires  through  the  exercise 
of  that  right,  and  it  must  in  actual  practice  pay  more  than  the  prop- 
erty used  IS  worth. 

Any  railroad  company  will  pay  very  much  more  than  the  value  of 
property  it  desires  to  use  rather  than  resort  to  condemnation  pro- 
ceeaings.  It  seems  an  unwarranted  attitude  for  the  State  to  claini 
that  it  has  given  anything  to  the  railroad  company  or  that  the  rail- 
road company  is  indebted  to  the  public  or  any  mdividual  on  account 
of  proper^  acquired  and  for  which  it  has  paid  the  owner's  price,  or, 
in  case  of  disagreement,  full  compensation  as  determinea  by  his 
neighbors  and  as  is  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  equity  of  the 
latter  settlement  is  so  well  understood  and  so  fully  recojgmzed  b^ 
State  and  Federal  governments  that  the  title  secured  in  either  way  is 
held  to  be  equally  valid.  It  is  neither  reasonable  nor  honest  to  set 
up  the  claim  that  in  some  way  the  railroad  company  owes  somebody 
or  everybody  for  property  it  has  legally  obtained  and  fully  paid  for. 
It  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  possible  at  any  time  to  find  one 
member  of  any  legislative  body  willing  to  admit  that  he  voted  for  a 
law  giving  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  railroad  companies  for 
the  benefit  of  the  roads.  He  would  be  mistaken  if  he  did  make  such 
an  admission.  If  the  right  of  eminent  domain  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  railroad  companies,  it  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
railroad  securities  and  very  greatly  retard  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  its  people.  The  State  authorizes  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  and  exercises  the  right  of  eminent  domain  when 
essential  to  the  proposed  construction. 

The  law  provides  for  compensation  where  damage  is  claimed  by 
property  owners,  and  settlements  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
either  by  agreement  or  as  determined  by  judicial  proceeding  There 
are  instances  other  than  where  the  right  of  eminent  domain  is  exer- 
cised when  the  property  of  one  citizen  is  damaged  by  the  action  of 
another,  and  there  are  instances  where  one  party  insures  the  party  of 
another  a^inst  damage;  and  in  these  instances,  where  the  interested 

Earties  disagree,  the  amount  is  appraised  and  fixed  by  a  tribunal 
^Uy  established  as  in  condemnation  proceeding  for  highway  pur- 
poses. I  believe  that  in  these  instances  the  injured  party,  having 
paid  the  rate  fiixed  by  the  court  of  appraisement,  has  no  further 
claim  against  the  citizen  or  company  held  to  be  liable,  and  that 
neither  he,  nor  his  neighbors,  nor  the  State  can  assume,  by  reason  of 
these  grants,  any  jurisdiction  over  the  business  or  revenue  of  the 
party  who  pays  the  damages.    When  a  railroad  company  condemns 
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the  property  of  a  citizen  it  not  only  exercises  a  right  enacted  wholly 
for  the  pumic  good,  but  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  public  does,  as 
is  intended,  benefit  by  the  exercise  of  this  privilege.  The  party 
whose  property  is  taken  is  fully  compensated  tnrough  the  protection 
which  18  properly  afforded  by  the  operation  of  the  law ;  and  if,  after 
the  transaction  is  completed,  the  railroad  company  can  be  further 
indebted  to  anyone  for  the  property  which  it  has  legally  acquired,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  additional  obligation  should  be  to  any  other 
person  than  the  one  whose  property  is  taken  or  damaged.  The  public 
never  had  any  interest  in  the  property  and  can  not  acquire  nor  hon- 
orably claim  anv  interest  by  reason  of  any  lawful  transaction  between 
its  owner  and  the  railroad  company. 

Almost  every  citizen  appears  to  believe  that  railroad  companies  owe 
the  Government  something  on  account  of  land  grants,  yet  it  seems  tech- 
nically and  actually  true  that  no  railroad  company  ever  received  a  grant 
of  land  either  from  the  State  or  Federal  Government  in  the  sense  that 
is  generally  understood  and  accepted.  The  governments  have  at 
different  times  made  bargains  with  certain  syndicates  or  corporations, 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  stipulated  conditions,  to  turn  over  to  certain 
railroad  companies  specific  tracts  of  land.  The  obligation  of  the 
railroad  company  having  been  fulfilled,  the  Government  has  carried 
out  its  part  of  the  agreement.  By  making  these  trades  the  State 
has  repeatedly  added  to  its  wealth  and  population;  so  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Government  has  not  only  been  a  trader  in  this  matter  but  a 
good  trader.  You  have  doubtless  noticed  at  different  times  that  men, 
arguing  in  favor  of  Government  control  of  railroad  earnings  because 
of  pubnc  land  grants,  have  admitted  some  confusion  of  mind  because 
of  the  circumstance  that  only  a  portion  of  the  railroads  have  had  land 
grants.  An  understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  State  has  never  pre- 
sented .as  a  gift  any  lands  to  any  railroad  company  eliminates  all 
cause  for  such  confusion  while  considering  this  question. 

The  Government  can  not  onlv  demonstrate  readily  that  it  has 
made  verv  excellent  bargains  with  the  railroad  companies,  but  it  can 
further  show  that  it  has  never  delivered  to  any  railroad  company  a 
single  particle  of  land  that  has  not  been  paid  for  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany through  the  complete  fulfillment  of  its  obligations  as  set  forth 
in  its  contract  with  the  State.  I  doubt  if  any  citizen  who  gives  the 
subject  sufficient  thought  or  study  to  know  and  appreciate  ttie  truth 
will  ever  claim  that  the  railroad  companies  are  indebted  to  the  State 
because  of  the  transfer,  for  an  agreed  consideration,  of  these  public 
lands.  The  average  citizen  has  too  much  dignity  and  honor  to  look 
with  patience  or  favor  upon  a  person  who,  having  exchanged  or  sold 
an  article  to  another,  should  go  about  thereafter  and  say  wiat  hfe  had 
given  it,  and  I  am  sure  evervone  wants  and  expects  to  see  the  (Gov- 
ernment display  as  much  of  honor  and  dignity  m  its  transactions  as 
they  would  require  of  an  individual  member  oi  society. 

In  relation  to  private  cars  and  refrigerator  lines :  These  lines  jgen- 
erally  collect  1  cent  mileage  both  ways  from  the  railroads.  This 
is  considered  much  too  high  by  comparison  with  the  charges  which 
railroads  make  to  each  other  for  interchange  of  cars,  which  is  now 
uniformly  20  cents  per  day.  The  railroads  are* willing  to  admit 
that  these  refrigerator  cars  are  entitled  to  a  higher  per  diem  than 
ordinary  freight  cars.  The  refri^rator  cars,  however,  should  not 
be  legislated  out  of  existence.    The  charges  should  be  reasonable 
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in  proportion  to  the  services  rendered.  I  doubt  if  it  is  practical  for 
any  railroad  companj  to  equip  itself  with  a  full  complement  of  re- 
frigerator cars  sufficient  to  do  its  business  in  season,  because  after 
the  season  is  over  these  cars  are  practically  out  of  business  and  are 
dead  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  companies.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  better,  considering  its  bearings  on  rates,  that  the 
railroads  should  have  a  small  complement  of  these  cars  ready  to 
meet  their  daily  emergencies,  and  they  should  be  able  to  draw  from 
the  refrigerator  companies  for  a  larger  supply  in  time  of  necessity. 
The  refrigerator  companies  can  distribute  their  cars  all  over  the 
country,  meeting  the  particular  seasons'  requirements  on  particular 
roads,  so  that  the  whole  matter  can  be  much  more  economically  han- 
dled in  this  way  than  to  require  each  railroad  to  have  its  whole  com- 
plement of  cars.  There  are  doubtless  more  abuses  connected  with 
the  refrigerator  cars  and  private  car  lines,  which  are  too  elaborate 
in  detail  to  enter  upon  here.  These  abuses,  I  think,  would  be  cured 
if  the  railroads  and  private  car  lines  were  required  to  file  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  copies  of  their  contracts  and  ar- 
rangements with  each  other  and  were  required  to  publish  with  the 
Commission  their  rates  and  charges  the  same  as  is  now  required  by 
the  railroads. 

In  all  new  and  undeveloped  countries  railroads  are  welcome.  Sub- 
sidies in  money  and  land,  right  of  way,  and  terminals  are  freelj 
fiven.  The  right  of  eminent 'domain  is  not  even  a  factor  in  this 
usiness,  so  anxious  are  the  people  to  have  them  built.  After  they 
are  built  and  equipped,  then  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  favoritism, 
rebates,  and  special  privileges  begins.  Then  the  foundation  for 
general  demagogy  is  laid.  Railroad  oppression  is  the  text  from 
which  these  agitators  preach,  in  the  hopes  of  riding  into  office  on 
the  current  of  prejudice  they  themselves  have  creat^  and  which  is 
their  entire  stock  in  trade.  If  they  have  the  money,  not  one  of  them 
would  risk  a  dollar  in  any  railroad  enterprise  or  contribute  a  penny 
toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  country.  Just  so  long  as  the  thirst 
for  gold,  office,  political  power,  and  demagogy  exists,  just  so  long 
will  the  agitation  for  lower  railroad  rates,  made  by  whomsoever  they 
may  be,  continue.  Every  community  demands  lower  rates  than 
every  other  community.  Iliese  demands  can  not  and  will  not  be  satis- 
fied by  any  rate-making  power  in  the  country.  No  class  of  inve^^tors 
are  more  entitled  to  the  Greneral  Government's  protection  than  rail- 
roads. The  money  for  their  building  originally  came  mostly  from 
foreign  countries;  and  still,  largely,  comes  from  them  now.  If  these 
investors  had  ever  dreamed  that  the  General  Government  would  vir- 
tually take  from  their  legally  constituted  agents  the  management  of 
these  properties,  there  would  now  be  few  railroads  in  bur  great 
American  Republic;  and  you  gentlemen  would  not  be  here  to-day 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  millions  of  other  people's  property  in 
which  the  public  should  have  no  interest,  excepting  that  all  should 
be  treated  as  nearly  alike  as  the  varied  conditions  of  the  country  and 
the  varied  conditions  of  the  different  roads  would  admit.  Equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all  and  especial  privileges  to  none  should  be  the  motto 
of  the  railroads  and  the  people  as  well. 

In  connection  with  others,  I  am  now  having  built  a  Gulf  coast  line 
of  Toads  from  Houston  and  Galveston  to  Brownsville  and  thence 
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up  the  Rio  Grande  to  Fort  Bing^old,  Tex.,  and  I  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  outside  the  cities  of  Houston,  Galveston,  and  Browns- 
ville there  are  not  now  residing,  within  a  radius  of  5  miles  on  both 
sides  of  this  line,  five  people  to  the  square  mile.  If  we  should  charge 
10  cents  pjer  ton  per  mile  for  all  the  tonnage  produced  for  shipment 
out  of  this  country  we  could  not  even  pay  one-half  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  road.  Much  of  the  way  we  pass  througn  cattle 
ranches  of  from  50,000  to  1,000,000  acres  each,  and  there  is  at  present 
literally  no  tonnage  to  move;  but  by  the  building  of  this  road,  and 
the  development  of  flowing  wells  of  water,  we  have  made  the  land 
60  valuable  that  the  owners  can  sell  it  for  ten  times  its  value  before 
the  road  was  built.  We  are  restricted  by  the  Texas  railroad  com- 
mission to  such  a  low  rate  of  freight  that  we  must  be  permitted  on 
interstate  business  to  charge  all  the  freight  will  bear,  else  how  can 
we  protect  our  investment  and  help  to  develop  and  build  up  this 
country?  Even  if  we  are  permitted  to  do  this  the  property  owner 
will  be  benefited  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  railroad 
investors. 

The  railroads  are  the  greatest  industry  in  the  country,  and  the 
only  one — ^with  possibly  a  slight  exception — ^that  does  not  enjoy  the 

Protection  of  the  General  (jovernment  We  are  more  subject  to 
amage  by  the  elements,  mob  violence,  etc.,  than  any  other  industry. 
The  people  and  the  General  Government  are  more  dependent  upon 
the  railroads  than  on  any  other  one  thing,  save  the  products  of  the 
farm.  The  people  and  their  representatives  in  Congress  are  so 
prone  to  criticise  adversely  the  railroads  of  the  country  that  no  one. 
save  an  occasional  railroad  official  or  investor,  has  anything  to  say 
in  their  defense.  Why  should  not  public  officials  in  Congress  and 
out  of  Congress,  on  the  stump  and  m  the  halls  of  our  State  legis- 
latures, give  credit  to  whomsoever  credit  is  due?  Why  not  make 
an  appropriation  and  have  the  Department  of  Commerce  print  and 
send  out  to  every  voter  in  the  land  the  railroad  side  of  this  question? 
If  this  is  done,  and  the  average  intelligent  voter  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  railroad  situation  in  this  country,  I 
have  no  fear  for  the  result.  It  is  fair  to  the  people  and  the  rail- 
roads as  well  that  this  be  done;  and  when  it  is  done,  and  the  people 
understand  the  situation,  the  clamor  for  giving  the  rate-making 

g:)wer  to  a  Government  commission  will,  m  my  judgment,  cease, 
ecognize  the  fact,  and  tell  the  people  of  the  great  railway  systems 
in  the  country,  and  what  they  nave  done  in  the  line  of  progress, 
education,  humanity,  and  civilization.  Why  not  stimulate  the  energy 
and  ambition  of  the  young  and  rising  generation  by  citing  to  them 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  these  great  captains  of  progress, 
courage,  and  energy?  The  memory  of  such  men  as  Edgar  Thomp- 
son, Tom  Scott,  V  anderbilt.  Jay  Gould,  Huntington,  and  manv 
others,  long  since  passed  away,  as  well  as  those  broad-gauged, 
courageous,  and  far-seeing  railway  men  of  the  present  day — ^all 
these  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  their 
countrymen  as  are  our  statesmen  and  warriors  of  the  past  and  present 
generation. 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  our  coun- 
try's history  that  but  for  the  railroads  in  existence  in  1861  the  South- 
em  Confederacy  would  have  been  established.  Without  the  aid  of 
the  then  existing  lines  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  supplied 
our  armies  in  the  field.    This  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  aolest 
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generals.  Not  only  was  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  these  lines 
of  road,  but  it  was  also  necessary  at  a  very  critical  period  during  that 
struggle  for  supremacy  to  call  to  the  support  of  the  Government  the 
great  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  to  take  charge  of  and  direct 
the  operation  of  all  the  military  lines  of  road.  To  his  superior  knowl- 
edge of  all  matters  pertaining  to  railway  operations,  coupled  with  the 
raflways  themselves,  we  are  as  much  indeoted  as  we  are  to  our  sol- 
diers and  generals  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  railwavs 
and  Tom  Scott  saved  the  Union.  The  railroads  must  now  look  to  the 
American  epople,  through  their  representatives  in  Congress,  to  foster 
and  protect  them  from  injustice,  not  by  a  commission  with  rate- 
making  power,  but  by  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  stands  to-day, 
with  perhaps  some  amendments  that  will  suggest  themselves  to  this 
honorable  committee. 

8TATSMSHT  OF  MB.  JAMES  KSBB. 

Mr.  Kerb.  My  name  is  James  Kerr,  of  Clearfield,  State  of  Penn- 

Slvania.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Beech  Creek  Coal  and  Coke 
>mpany  and  I  am  also  interested  in  a  number  of  other  companies 
producing  bituminous  coal  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  also 
the  president  of  a  North  River  coal  and  wharf  company — ^known  as 
"  Port  Liberty  " — in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  annual  tonnage 
of  bituminous  coal  of  companies  I  am  interested  in  amounts  to  be- 
tween five  and  six  million  tons.  Our  markets  for  the  coal  produced 
are  along  the  lines  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  their  connect  ins  lines,  includ- 
ing the  Boston  and  Maine;  the  Boston  and  Albany;  New  Yorlc,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  and  other  lines  in  New  England; 
steamship  bunkering  at  the  ports  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
New  York,  and  water  deliveries  from  these  ports.  The  annual 
charges  for  transportation  on  this  coal — this  is  estimated — ^will 
amount  to  about  $8,000,000.  I  merely  mention  this  to  illustrate  to 
this  committee  the  fact  that  this  is  an  important  tonnage,  worthy  of 
some  consideration  in  your  deliberations. 

Senator  Forakeb.  That  makes  over  a  dollar  a  ton  freight? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  considerably  over  that — about  $1.40. 

Senator  Forakbr.  All  right. 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  The  coal  is  largely  distributed  outside  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

There  are  two  problems  that  present  themselves  to  me  as  important 
to  our  business.  One  is  that  no  other  shipper  for  like  product  secures 
a  lower  rate  to  same  competitive  market,  and  another  is,  the  railroad 
rate  should  be  commensurate  with  the  necessities  surrounding  the  use 
of  coal,  so  that  the  manufacturer  who  uses  our  product  may  be  put 
in  a  position  whereby  his  cost  of  fuel  may  not  be  relatively  excessive, 
K>  that  he  may  continue  its  use.  That  is,  for  our  markets  we  are  look- 
ing to  such  places  as  New  England  and  other  points  that  are  not 
favorably  situated  r^rding  fuel  supply. 

It  is  our  opinion  if  rates  are  fixed  by  law  through  a  commission 
charged  with  general  power  they  would  have  to  hi  based  on  some 
fixed  principle. 

There  is,  apparently,  no  principle  available  except  a  rate  per  ton 
per  mile.    That  woulid  mean  excessive  rates  to  distant  markets,  de- 
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stroy  competition,  and  inflict  great  injury  to  many  producing  inter- 
ests and  seriously  affect  all  business,  confining  by  necessity  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  manufacturer  to  near-by  markete. 

From  the  view  point  of  a  shipper,  1  believe  the  proposition  to  give 
the  rate-making  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a 
dangerous  experiment  that  would  necessarilv  result  in  mistakes 
against  which  the  public  could  not  be  protected.  The  carriers  would 
suffer  if  there  was  injustice  to  shippers,  and  the  public  would  be  the 
loser  if  there  was  injustice  to  the  carrier.  Rates  are  created  by  con- 
ditions and  can  not  be  maintained  by  men  against  conditions,  i'roper 
rate  adjustments  are  arrived  at  only  by  a  close  study  of  conditions 
by  those  who  are  daily  and  hourly  in  touch  with  the  actual  flow  of 
business.  The  centralization  of  power  in  a  government  of  the  people 
is  a  dangerous  thing.  The  concentration  ox  the  rate-making  power 
would,  in  our  jud^ent,  be  a  menace  to  the  shipping  interests. 

That  is  what  this  means,  if  it  means  anything — centralization  of 
power,  of  rate-making  power,  which  I  consider  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing  in  a  government  of  the  people.  It  is  very  offensive  in  other 
governments;  and  if  thie  Government  undertook  the  control  of  the 
railroads  of  this  country,  the  power  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  would  be 
trifling  as  compared  with  the  power  of  this  Commission  or  any  other 
commission  that  might  be  designated  for  that  purpose. 

We  do  not  believe  the  individual  shipper  is  interested  in  giving 
to  a  commission  the  power  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  for  his  product. 
While  it  is  true  it  might  to  a  small  degree  limit  the  injury  that  could 
be  applied  to  his  business  by  discrimination  in  rates,  it  would  not 
cure  tne  evil. 

I  have  listened  to  some  testimony  here  on  that  subject  during  the 
last  few  days,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  shippers  of  the  United  States, 
the  people  who  produce,  who  originate  the  tonnage,  are  here  clamor- 
ing for  such  a  rate-making  power.  We  have  complaints  to  make; 
we  have  grievances  here  ana  there,  and  always  will  have;  and  the 
(lovemment  could  not  correct  them  if  it  were  in  absolute  control  of 
the  rate-making  power.  I  think  if  it  were  the  a^tation  would  be 
greater,  the  unrest  would  be  more,  and  on  the  whme  there  would  be 
more  dissatisfaction. 

What  the  originator  of  a  product  desires  is  that  no  competitor  in 
like  product  shall  have  a  lower  rate  to  the  same  market,  whether  it  is 
by  an  established  open  rate  or  secured  through  private  rebate. 

So  far  as  the  bituminous  coal  interests,  of  Pennsylvania  are  con- 
cerned, the  question  of  rebates  being  allowed  to  favored  shippers  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  No  such  condition  exists  in  the  bituminous  re- 
gion, much  to  tne  satisfaction  of  the  railroad  as  well  as  the  shipper. 
uTiile  it  is  true  that  the  interests  of  the  Pennsylvania  shippers  of 
bituminous  coal  are  affected  seriously  by  the  southern  fielas  in  the 
competitive  market  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  New  England,  it 
is  possibly  more  due  to  their  low  cost  of  production  compared  with 
Pennsylvania  than  anything  else. 

A  fixed  rate  per  ton  per  mile  would  destroy  this  competition. 
This,  no  doubt,  would  be  welcome  to  the  Pennsylvania  shipper  from 
a  selfish  standpoint,  but  it  would  paralyze  the  coal  business  in  the 
southern  fields.  So  this  matter  in  one  that  the  carriers  must  work 
out  in  their  own  way,  which  they  no  doubt  will  ultimately  do.  The 
all-rail  rates  into  New  England  on  coal  are  lower  to-day  than  ever 
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before,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  further  reduced  because  of  the  con- 
ditions in  that  "field,  where  the  coal  is  consumed,  not  only  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  New  England  manufacturer,  who  must  have 
cheaper  fuel  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  business  in  competition 
with  others  in  like  trade  more  favorably  situated  with  reference  to 
fuel  supply,  but  also  to  protect  the  railroads,  who  must  have  in- 
creased tonnage  all  rail  to  protect  the  increased  expenditure  due  to 
extension  and  development  which  is  constantly  going  on,  so  that  the 
shippers  in  the  Pennsylvania  refi:ion  are  justified  in  the  belief  that 
these  matters  will  ultimately  adjust  themselves,  as  the  traffic  men 
always  are  alive  to  the  necessities  of  trade  conditions. 

As  a  shipper,  I  speak  as  an  individual  when  I  say  that  Congress 
should  leave  the  rate-making  power  where  it  is,  passing  such  laws  as 
keep  the  highways  of  commerce  open  to  all  on  equitable  terms,  every 
surrounding  condition  and  interest  being  fairly  considered.  I  do 
not  say  "equal  terms,"  as  our  worthy  President  has  phrased  it;  I 
aay  on  equitable  terms,  and  you  will  have  to  decide  what  is  equitable. 
That  must  be  left  to  traffic  men,  for  they  are  in  close  touch  every  day 
with  it,  and  they  only  can  know.  That  information  could  not  be 
absorbed  by  any  commission. 

I  believe" it  should  be  made  as  much  of  an  offense  to  accept  and  re- 
ceive rebates  on  the  part  of  the  receiver  as  it  is  to  allow  th^n  on  the 
part  of  the  railroad. 

Of  course  I  understand  that  that  is  the  present  law.  in  a  sense. 
What  we  want  to  see  is  that  law  put  in  operation,  whether  these 
things  exist  through  secret  cutting  of  rates^  private  car  lines,  or  side- 
track systems.  We  want  protection  against  any  discrimination; 
we  want  an  open  rate,  leaving  the  question  of  the  rate  and  the  rate- 
making  power  to  the  traffic  people,  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
situation,  and  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the  localities  over 
which  they  have  control  and  power. 

If  necessary,  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  accompli^  this  and  establish  courts  to  facilitate  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  so  as  to  give  relief  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
discrimination  when  and  wherever  it  exists.  To  the  shipper  who 
has  ^iven  this  subject  consideration,  it  resolves  itself  into  one  great 
question :  Should  the  commercial  concerns  of  this  country  be  wflling 
to  allow  an  experiment  to  be  made  that  might  result  disastrously  to 
their  business?  Where  could  seven  men  be  secured  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  is  bom  of  contract  and  association  capable  of  handling 
the  entire  railroad  traffic  of  the  country  now  in  the  hands  of  thousands 
of  men  who  have  grown  up  in  the  service  with  full  knowledge  bom 
of  experience  in  their  immediate  locality  and  are  all  able  to  prescribe 
for  the  local  ills? 

I  say  "  thousands  of  men  " — ^there  are  the  heads  of  traffic  depart- 
ments of  the  great  railroads,  but  they  have  a  large  number  of  assist- 
ants. This  work  is  the  work  of  years,  and  those  men  are  occupied  in 
that  work  for  their  lifetime,  many  of  them  unknown  to  the  common 
public;  but  their  opinions  on  the  subject  are  almost  law  to  the  head  of 
the  railroad,  the  traffic  department,  because  they  have  the  experience, 
and  that  we  can  not  afford  to  do  without.  We  can  not  afford  to  tear 
it  up. 

Even  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  was  to  take  control  by 
law  and  ^tablish  a  maximum  rate,  either  for  a  definite  haul  or  per 
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ton  per  mile,  the  bituminous  coal  industry  is  not  in  a  condition 
financially — I  speak  for  our  own  business — ^to  bear  anv  such  experi- 
ment. It  may  oe  said  that  it  is  not  the  intention  to  ta&e  so  radical  a 
step,  but  it  is  leading  in  that  direction.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  not  afford  to  undertake  the  fixing  of  the  income  or 
revenue  of  its  citizens  and  their  enterprises  without  morally  involving 
it  with  an  obligation  for  their  liabilities.  The  rates  generally  are 
sound  in  their  adjustment  This  is  proven  by  the  dissatisfaction  of 
various  regions  caused  hj  their  inability  to  secure  a  basis  of  rates  that 
will  permit  them  to  eliminate  competition.  Railroads,  as  well  as  the 
public,  suffer  by  rate  discrimination,  and  any  law  that  will  prevent  it 
will  be  encouraged  by  all  except  those  who  are  receiving  or  noping  to 
receive  these  unlawiul  favors.  Both  the  railroads  and  the  public 
hope  that  Congress  will  enact  sufficient  laws,  if  the  present  are  not 
adeguate,  and  provide  means  for  their  spjeedy  enforcement. 

If  the  means  are  not  adeouate  or  are  inoperative,  make  them  oper- 
ative by  some  more  well-denned  plan  or  method ;  provide  means  for 
their  speedy  enforcement.  That  is  my  idea  of  this  question;  and  I 
think  tne  rate-making  power  should  be  left  as  it  is. 

Senator  Cullom.   iou  come  here  from  Pennsylvania,  you  sayf 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  come  here  from  Pennsylvania,  as  a  shipper. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  in  the  coal  business? 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  the  coal  business. 

Senator  Cullom.  Did  you  come  down  on  your  own  account? 

Mr.  KxKR.  On  my  own  account. 

Senator  Cullom.  To  give  expression  to  your  views  before  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir;  on  my  own  account  It  is  true  that  the  mat- 
ter has  been  discussed  among  us  up  there  who  are  interested  in  this 
problem,  and  it  seemed  of  importance  enough  for  me  to  say  that  I 
would  come  down  and  give  my  views.  • 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  the  general  feeling  in  reference  to  the 
matter  in  your  section  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Kerr.  So  fer  as  rates  are  concerned? 

Senator  Cullom.  On  this  general  question  of  giving  the  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  make  rates  under  certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  Kerr.  So  far  as  I  know  about  it — I  only  know  of  those  who 
are  concerned  in  it  as  originators  of  products  to  be  shipped — they 
do  not  believe  that  the  rate-making  power  should  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  class  of  people  agree  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  They  do.  There  are  always  some  who  have  grievances, 
and  always  will  have.  I  do  not  recall  any  just  now,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  as  has  been  indicated  here  to-day,  there  are  sentimental 
organizations  of  one  kind  and  another  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
the  individual  members  of  which  are  not  much  interested  in  tliis 
problem  and  see  ^eat  cause  for  grievance,  and  that  might  impress 
a  body  like  this  with  its  power  and  influence.  But  the  facts  are  that 
the  producers  of  tonnage,  the  people  who  are  concerned  in  it,  who  are 
affected  by  it,  are  not  in  favor  of  the  rate-making  power  being  put 
in  the  hands  of  any  different  body  from  that  whicn  now  exercises  it 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  disposed  to  stand  by  the  law  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Kerr.  We  feel  that  that  is  best 

Senator  Cullom.  Are  there  no  rebates  in  your  section? 
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Mr.  Kehr.  No.  I  speak  of  the  coal  business  because  I  know  all 
about  that.  There  are  no  rebates  paid  to  coal  shippers  in  our  region 
that  I  know  of,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  an^. 

Senator  Cullom.  Are  there  any  unjust  discriminations  between  in** 
dividuals  or  localities  in  your  section? 

Mr.  Kerr.  There  has  been  some  complaint  in  that  direction  on  the 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad— complaints  of  discrimination 
on  the  car  question,  the  distribution  of  cars,  percentages.  There  is 
more  or  less  of  that  There  is  none  on  the  New  York  Central,  where 
most  of  my  tonnage  orimnates.  The  cars  are  distributed  on  a  per- 
centage basis,  and  I  think  all  the  shippers  would  testify,  if  they  were 
here,  that  there  were  times  when  all  of  us  complained  of  not  getting 
cars  enough.  But,  take  it  as  a  whole,  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  have 
been  as  fairly  treated  as  we  could  expect.  But  the  railroads  have 
been  very  short  of  equipment,  both  of  cars  and  of  motive  power  to 
move  those  cars  after  they  were  loaded;  and  we  have  all  suffered 
seriously  from  the  inabali^  of  the  railroad  to  move  the  tonnage  we 
have  provided  for  shipment. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  produce  and  ship  something  over  6,000,000 
tons  annually? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir:  about  6,000,000. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  send  any  of  that  to  the  Western  States? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  do  not  ship  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Kerr.  We  have  no  rate  that  would  allow  us  to  ship  to  Chicago. 

Senator  Foraker.  Nothing  goes  west;  all  ^oes  east? 

Mr.  Kerr.  All  our  coal  goes  east;  we  are  m  the  Allegheny  Moim- 
taiiis. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  you  do  not  complain  that  the  rates  are  too 
high,  or  about  rebates  or  discriminations? 

Sfr.  Kerr.  We  do  not  want  rebates.  I  feel  that  if  there  were  re- 
bates allowed  there  would  be  an  uncertainty  in  my  business  that  I 
could  not  afford  to  have  in  it;  because  if  I  got  rebates,  somebody 
else  might  get  more  than  I  did,  and  put  me  at  a  disadvantage  with- 
out my  knowledge,  and  therefore  injiure  and  hurt  and  retard  my 
business.  But  if  you  have  one  fixed  rate  ^or  all  alike,  we  know  where 
We  are  at,  and  can  guide  ourselves  accordingly. 

While  it  is  true  to-day  that  there  are  sections  where  we  deliver  our 
coal  and  feel  that  the  rate  is  too  high,  and  the  price  that  we  are  able 
to  obtain  for  our  product  will  not  justify  that  rate,  yet  that  is  the 
condition  we  will  nave  to  accept ;  and  we  will  await  such  time  as 
the  rate  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  our  conditions.  We  are  brought  in 
contact  with  the  southern  fields,  as  I  indicated  a  while  ago,  and  the 
rate  to  tidewater  there  is  $1.35,  while  with  us  the  rate  to  Pmladelphia 
is  $1.20.  Their  haul  is  longer  than  ours.  If  there  was  a  rate  per 
ton  per  mile,  ours  would  be  much  less;  and  that  is  a  very  severe 
competition  for  us  in  New  England,  because  of  their  low  water  rates 
and  their  low  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  export  coal  ? 

Mr.  KJBRR.  We  export  coal  to  Cuba  only. 

Senator  Foraker.  Only  to  Cuba? 

Afo.  Kerr.  We  send  coal  to  Philadelphia,  and  by  a  vessel  to  New 
England — ^Boston  and  Fall  Biver  and  Portland. 
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Senator  Foraker.  Transportation  to  Cuba  belongs  in  our  coast- 
wise trade,  of  course? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  have  not  any  outside  competition.  That  is 
alL 

8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  F.  L.  UTCHELL 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  My  name  is  F.  L.  Mitchell,  of  the  Mitchell  &  Lewis 
Company,  better  known  as  the  Mitchell  Wagon  Company,  of  Racine. 
Wis.,  manufacturers  of  wagons.  I  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  of 
your  time,  gentlemen,  because  I  realize  the  necessity  of  your  getting 
through. 

I  want  to  preface  my  few  remarks  with  the  statement  that  I  believe 
the  passage  of  the  Cullom  bill  and  its  amendments,  with  the  EUdns 
law  as  passed,  were  good  things — good  for  shippers,  good  for  every- 


one, and  especially  good,  as  Ibeheve  from  my  personal  knowledge, 
for  the  railroad  companies.  But  from  a  manuiacturer's  standpoint 
I  believe  it  is,  to  sav  the  least,  unnecessary  at  the  present  time  to  pass 
any  further  laws  bearing  on  the  railway-rate  question,  or  to  give 
tke  power  of  fixing  rates  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission 
or  to  any  other  commission  that  may  be  appointed. 

I  want  to  make  one  exception  to  that  statement,  and  that  is  as  to 
the  private  car  and  the  private  side  track  or  terminal  facilities  prop- 
osition, as  it  may  be  termed.  1  believe  both  of  them,  and  especially 
the  terminal  side-track  matter,  could  be  made  of  great  injustice  to 
the  shippers — ^to  the  manufacturers — ^and  would  be  the  meaas  of 
giving  some  undue  preference  over  others.  That,  I  think,  is  readily 
appreciated. 

The  city  of  Racine,  where  my  company  is  located,  is  some  63  miles 
north  of  Chicago,  and  about  23  miles  south  of  Milwaukee. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are  right  on  the  lake,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  are  right  on  the  lake;  yes,  sir.  We  manufac- 
ture farm  and  spring  wagons — farm  wagons  especially;  they  are 
our  main  product  We  do  solely  an  interstate  business.  We  get  all 
our  freight  from  States  outside  of  our  own. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  business,  if  you  can 
tell  us? 

Mr;  Mitchell.  Our  out-freight  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000 
cars  annually.    The  in-freight  is  about  the  same,  1  should  say. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  you  ship  all  over  the  country? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  we  ship  to  nearlv  every  State  of  the 
Union,  with  the  exception  of,  possibly,  the  iStates  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  up  in  the  normeast  corner. 

I  will  not  ffo  into  the  details  of  our  business,  but  I  will  simply  say 
that  the  Mitchell  &  Lewis  Companjr  has  been  organized  now  for  some- 
thing over  fifty  years.  Of  course  it  stands  to  reason  that  I  have  not 
been  connected  with  the  institution  for  that  length  of  time,  but  I 
know  of  the  business  that  has  been  done  by  the  company  since  the 
interstate-commerce  law  went  into  effect  and  for  some  time  before 
that.  I  know  of  that  personally,  and  I  know  that  our  company  has 
never  had  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  regulation  of  any  of  our  rates ;  and  I  know,  further,  that 
there  is  no  one  institution  in  the  city  of  Racine,  which  is  composed 
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almost  entirely  of  manufacturing  interests,  that  ever  brought  an 
action  or  made  a  complaint  to  the  Conmiission  of  anjr  unjust  rates. 

Senator  CuiiiOM.  You  have  always  gotten  along  without  it? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  We  have  always  gotten  along  without  it,  Senator; 
yesL  sir.  We  have  always  arranged  our  own  rates  with  the  railroads, 
ana  have  found,  as  a  rule,  tiiat  they  are  willing  to  meet  us  on  any 
reasQnable  proposition.  We  have  not  always  been  able  to  get  all  we 
ask,  and  we  never  expect  to;  but  there  are  dianges  and  complications 
constantly  coming  up  in  a  business  of  that  nature. 

For  instance,  we  use  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  and  wood  stock  in 
wagons,  and  the  producing  centers  for  that  class  of  material  are  con- 
stantly changing.  Those  rates  have  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions. I  comd  cite  particular  instances,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary^  unless  you  desire  to  have  them  Drought  out 

The  railroads  and  the  shippers  or  the  manufacturers  are  in  touch 
with  each  other,  and  I  have  round  bv  experience  that  the  traf&c  men 
of  the  railroads  sometimes  know  tne  needs  of  the  manufacturers 
better  than  the  manufacturers  themselves;  and  they  have  adiusted 
certain  rates  unsolicited  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  I  ao  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  has  been  done  bv  anv  secret  rebates,  or  under- 
hand means  of  any  kind;  it  has  been  done  oy  open  tariff. 

The  question  that  comes  to  me  is  whether  the  railroad  companies 
would  be  as  ready  and  willing  to  grant  those  concessions  if  the  power 
to  fix  rates  were  taken  away  nom  them  and  given  to  a  conmiission^  I 
believe  not. 

We  hear  it  said  that  there  is  a  popular  demand  for  railway  legis- 
lation.   That  is  supposed  to  be  so  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Cuixom.  According  to  the  vote  there,  it  is  so,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MncHELii.  According  to  the  vote  it  woidd  seem  so.  Senator, 
surely ;  but  I  think  it  does  not  come  from  the  business  men — I  think 
it  does  not  come  from  the  men  who  are  posted.  I  was  just  ^ing  to 
say  that  if  that  is  so  I  believe  such  a  demand  comes  from  a  misunaer- 
standin^  of  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  making  of  the  average 
rates  oi  the  country.  I  believe  that  that  popular  sentiment  has  been 
worked  up  by  holding  up  a  few  shining  examples;  and  the  holding 
of  those  examples  has  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  business 
interests  of  our  State. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  Have  you  any  of  those  shining  examples  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  They  are  pubuc  property,  I  think,  Senator.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  cite  instances,  unless  you  wisli  me  to. 

Senator  CuLiiOM.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  we  all  know  what  concerns  are  meant  They 
are  not  competitors  of  ours;  I  will  say  that 

Senator  CnLix)M.  Are  they  business  men? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  should  think  they  were.  I  think  they  are  first- 
dass  business  men« 

Senator  Cullom.  The  reason  I  make  that  inquiry  is  because  we  have 
heard  a  good  many  business  men  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  T  have  almost  forgotton  if  we  have  ever  heard  anybody  who  com- 
plained of  the  railroads  or  favored  additional  legislation! 

Mr.  MrrcHEix.  Yes.  Well,  I  understand  that  you  want  all  of  the 
different  ideas  on  this  thing.  If  I  had  not  understood  that  of  course 
I  should  not  have  asked  to  appear  before  the  committee.    1  suppo^ 
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that  you  wished  to  have  the  manufacturers  and  the  shippers  express 
themselves,  whether  they  were  coming  here  with  a  complaint  or  not 

Now.  there  may  have  been  cases  of  injustice,  and  it  is  natural  that 
there  should  be  with  such  a  vast  business  as  is  bein^  handled.  But 
with  the  private  sidetrack  and  the  private  car  proposition  eliminated, 
as  I  believe  the^  will  be,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  chances  with  the 
railroads,  working  under  the  present  Taws,  and  subject  to  investiga- 
tion by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  acting  under  the  pow- 
ers given  them  in  the  present  laws. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  all  of  my  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  EDWIH  8MEDLET. 

Mr.  Smedley.  My  name  is  Edwin  Smedley.  I  reside  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  I  am  general  manager  of  the  Smedley  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Dubuque. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Simedley.  We  are  manufacturers  of  steam-pumping  and  power- 
pumping  machinery,  fire  apparatus,  and  waterworks  supplies  gen- 
erally. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  is  your  output  and  tonnage? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Approximately,  5,000  tons  a  year.  A  great  many 
of  our  ^pments  are  not  made  in  carloads.  They  go  in  less  than  car- 
loads, excepting  in  cases  of  complete  waterworks  plants,  where  we 
run  sometimes  as  high  as  30  or  40  carloads  of  pipes  and  machinery, 
building  material,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Clapp.  Is  the  pump  business  quite  an  industry  at  Dubuque? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  Are  there  a  number  of  concerns  there? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  That  is  the  home  of  Senator  Allison,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Yes,  sir;  the  home  of  Senator  Allison  and  Colonel 
Henderson. 

Senator  Citllom.  Go  ahead  and  say  what  you  wish  to  say. 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  had  intended  to  read  a  statement  to  vou,  but  I  will 
not  do  so;  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  so  many  of  us  to  go  into 
railway  statistics.  I  think  you  have  had  enough  of  that.  It  does 
not  make  a  great  deal  of  ditference  to  us  what  it  costs  to  build  these 
railroads  or  what  their  revenues  are  or  what  their  profits  are.  The 
main  thing  with  us  as  shippers  is,  Are  we  getting  fair  treatment? 
And  I  am  instructed  by  my  company  and  urged  by  my  friends  who 
are  manufacturers — ^not  a  lot  of  sentimental  fellows  or  sentimental 
organizations;  not  a  ffang  of  men  who  have  not  a  dollar  invested 
and  are  ready  to  howl  tor  a  1-cent  stamp  rate  on  a  car  of  stuff,  if  pos- 
sible— ^to  say  that  we  are.  It  is  simply  a  question  with  us  whether  or 
not  we  are  getting  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  railways;  and  I 
am  here,  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  to  you  that  for  twenty- 
five  years  we  have  not  had  a  single  serious  grievance,  not  one  serious 
complaint.  Little  matters  have  come  up,  but  they  have  always  been 
reacfily,  promptly,  and  cheerfully  adjusted  by  the  railway  officials; 
and  we  have  never  been  under  the  necessity  of  calling  into  re(juisition 
the  railway  commission,  nor  do  we  believe  a  railway  commission  is 
necessary  at  all.  As  manufacturers  we  would  rather  deal  directly 
with  the  railway  companies. 
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Senator  Forakbr.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  before  us  of 
discriminations  against  you  by  the  railroads  in  the  prosecution  of 
your  business? 

Mr.  Smedley.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Foraker.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made 
yesterday  by  the  governor  of  your  State,  Governor  Cummins.  Being 
asked  a  question  which  seemed  to  him  to  call  for  a  definition  of  the 
discriminations  he  had  been  talking  about,  he  made  this  answer: 

Dnboqae  wants  to  send  pumps,  we  will  say,  to  a  point  50  miles  away,  in  Wis- 
consin. Now,  it  costs  the  Dubuque  manufacturer  a  little  more  to  produce  his 
article  than  it  does  the  Chicago  manufacturer,  because  be  is  farther  away  from 
the  raw  material.  He  has  had  to  put  his  raw  material  into  Dubuque.  He  goes 
to  this  point  and  he  finds  that  there  is  the  same  rate  on  pumps  from  Chicago, 
200  miles  away,  that  there  is  from  Dubuque,  while  the  Chicago  manufacturer 
can  produce  bis  article  a  little  cheaper.  That  is  the  discrimination  I  complain 
of. 

"What  have  you  to  say  about  that! 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of 
anything  of  that  kind.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  Governor 
is  visionary  on  that  point. 

Senator  Foraker.  Does  the  governor  manufacture  pumps? 

Mr.  Smedley.  No,  sir;  and  1  do  not  think  he  ever  shipped  any- 
thing or  ever  manufactured  anything.    I  heard  him  yesterday. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  were  here,  were  you,  when  he  spoke  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  anybody  else  there  who  manufactures 
pumps,  at  Dubuque? 

Mr.  Smeqley.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  the  same  type.  Ours  are  steam 
and  power  pumps.  The  other  pump  manufacturers  there  manu- 
facture hana  pumps  and  wind  pumps. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  know  about  their  business? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Could  you  say,  then,  that  what  the  governor 
states  is  not  a  fact  as  to  their  business? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  say  I  do  not  know  of  anything  of  the  kind;  I 
doubt  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are  in  a  situation  to  know  about  it  if  any 
such  thing  existed,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  am  personally  acquainted,  in  fact  very  friendly 
indeed  and  hobnob  a  ffood  deal  with,  the  manager  of  the  A.  Y.  Mc- 
Donald &  Morrison  Manufacturing  CSompany.  We  are  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  each  other,  and  we  are  together  daily,  and  I  have 
never  heard  a  single  complaint  from  Mr.  Morrison. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  there? 

Mr.  Smedley.  About  twenty-five  years. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  amount  of  business  do  you  do  per  annum? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Do  you  mean  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smedley.  About  $150,000  in  the  steam-pump  line;  that  is, 
outside  of  waterworks  contracts. 

Sometimes  one  of  our  waterworks  contracts  amounts  to  that  much 
alone;  but  that  is  the  output  from  the  machines  in  steam-pump 
matters.  ^^ 

Senator  Foraker.  Where  do  you  ship  your  pumps  to?  Where  do 
you  sell  themt 
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Mr.  Smedlby.  The  last  shipment — ^I  will  not  say  the  last  shipment — 
but  a  recent  shipment  was  made  to  Hai-ning,  China.  We  ship  all 
over  this  comitry. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  ship  all  over  this  country? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Usin^  all  the  different  railway  routes? 

Mr.  Smedley.  All  the  different  railways  that  run  to  Dubuque. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  sell  anv  of  your  product  up  in  Wis- 
consin, 50  miles  away  from  Dubuque  f  I  mean,  nave  you  trade  up  in 
that  direction? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Yes;  we  ship  in  Wisconsin.  We  put  in  a  water- 
works plant  in  the  town  of  Cassville,  Wis.,  not  long  ago — a  complete 
plant,  building,  reservoir,  pipe  line,  machinery,  andeverything. 

Senator  Foraker.  WTiere  you  put  in  a  waterwwks  plant  you  have 
to  sliip  material,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now.  as  to  this  other  concern  you  speak  about, 
with  the  president  of  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted — ^wnat  amount 
of  business  does  it  do  annually,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  can  not  say  positively,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
fully  ten  times  as  much  as  ours.    It  is  a  much  lar^r  concern. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  you  have  never  heard  or  their  making  any 
complaint? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Not  a  single  word. 

Senator  Foraker.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  reasonableness  of 
your  rates? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Quite  satisfied. 

Senator  Foraker.  Have  you  any  complaints  on  account  of  rebates? 

Mr.  Smedley.  We  never  had  a  rebate.  We  have  never  asked  for 
nor  accepted  nor  talked  to  the  railroad  companies  about  rebates. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  were  told  by  the  Grovernor  yesterday  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Iowa  have 
not  flourished  as  he  seems  to  think  they  should  have  flourished. 
What  is  your  judgment  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Smedley.  It  is  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  every  manufac- 
turing plant  that  has  been  a  failure  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  I  have 
known  of  them,  has  failed  almost  entirely  by  reason  of  mismanage- 
ment, and  not  from  the  fault  of  a  railroad  company  or  any  other 
person  than  themselves.  When  we  started  our  plant  we  bought  land 
enough  on  which  to  build  a  large  plant ;  and  lying  between  mat  and 
the  railway  tracks  was  a  waste  country  that  was  overflowed  a  portion 
of  the  time  by  the  rise  of  the  river.  We  asked  the  railroad  company 
to  help  us,  to  give  us  a  side  track.  We  stated  that  we  had  gone  into 
the  suburbs  in  order  to  have  more  room,  better  facilities,  and  we 
told  them  that  we  needed  a  side  track.  The  railroad  company  built  a 
track  through  that  waste  land  at  its  own  expense  to  supply  us.  We 
were  able  to  load  and  unload  cars  in  our  own  yard.  Smce  that  time 
the  Chicago  and  Great  Western  Railway  Company  have  built  through 
Dubuque  and  touched  our  ground.  That  gives  us  two  lines  now. 
But  most  of  our  material — ^that  is,  coal,  for  mstance — comes  'to  us  on 
tiie  Illinois  Central  Eailway.  We  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  get- 
ting switching  done.  There  is  a  nominal  switching  charge  for  each 
car  transferr^  from  one  line  to  this  one  that  has  the  side  track,  and 
we  think  it  extremely  reasonable,  because  they  bring  that  car  to  us 
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for  less  than  one-tenth  what  we  can  carry  it  across  with  our  own 
teams  for.    We  have  no  reason  to  complain  at  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  Mr.  E.  P.  Bacon,  who  made  a  statement  to  the 
committee  a  few  davs  ago^  put  in  evidence  a  petition  addressed  to 
Congress  which  is  signed  by  numerous  trade  associations,  and  I  find 
amon^  these  agners  a  number  frcnn  Iowa — one  the  Dnbuque  Shippers' 
Association^  W.  B.  Martin,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  The  complaint  to  wnich 
that  name  is  signed  is  one  in  which  it  is  set  out  that  they  protest 
against  unreasonable  and  extortionate  rates  and  against  discrimina- 
tions. Can  you  tell  us  anything  as  to  what  moved  that  association  to 
join  in  such  a  memorial  to  Congress? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  know  W.  B.  Martin? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  do  not  know  him,  and  I  have  been  in  Dubuque  fosr 
thirty- four  years. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  the  populaticm  of  Dubucjue? 

Mr.  Smedley.  The  population  of  JDubuque,  according  to  statistics, 
is  86,000. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  you  have  been  in  it  ever  since  it  was  how 
large  a  place? 

Mr.  Smedley.  When  I  went  there  Dubuque  had  only  18,000  in- 
habitants. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  now  it  has  36,000? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Thirty-six  thousand. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  vou  do  not  know  W.  B.  Martin? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  you  do  not  know  the  Dubuque  Shippers' 
Association? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  do  not  even  know  of  that  society.  There  are  a 
good  many  visionary  or  sentimental  societies  aroimd  in  these  days, 
of  course.  Our  office  was  flooded  with  a  lot  of  literature  a  little 
while  ago,  and,  in  fact,  that  led  to  my  coining  here;  we  were  flooded 
with  circular  letters  from  Des  Moines. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  name  of  the  Des  Moines  Commercial  Ex- 
chan^  is  signed  by  A.  C.  Hutchins.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
thatf 

Mr.  Smedley.  That  was  the  name;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  this  Des  Moines  Commercial  Ex- 
change? Can  you  tell  us  something  of  the  character  of  that  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  Smedley.  God  knows;  I  do  not- 

Senator  Foraker.  The  Oskaloosa  Commercial  Club,  Charles  Ru- 
ber, Oskaloosa,  Iowa — can  you  tell  us  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  do  not  Imow  much  about  C^kaloosa,  but  I  assume 
that  it  is  after  the  same  order  of  institution. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  this  is  rather  interesting.  Chariton,  Nox- 
all  Club — Walter  C.  Gookin,  Chariton,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  Cedar  Rapids  Commercial  Club,  A.  N. 
Palmer,  Cedar  Rapids — ^you  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Smedley.  1  do  not  know  anything  about  that 

Senator  Foraker.  Here  is  another  one  you  ought  to  know  about. 
The  Iowa  State  Manufacturers'  Association,  A.  C.  Hutchins,  Des 
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Moines,  Iowa,  and  W.  W.  Marsh,  Waterloo,  Iowa — do  you  know 
any  of  them? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  That  is  the  one  that  flooded  our  office  with  printed 
matter  and  circular  letters.  That  is  the  name  of  the  society  and  the 
name  of  the  man. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  seem  to  have  been  so  anxious  to  sign  that 
they  signed  it  twice. 

Mr.  Smedlet.  I  doubt  very  much  its  existence,  further  than  it  may 
be  in  some  office  somewhere. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  Iowa  Grain  Dealers'  Association  and  Greorge 
A.  Wells,  Des  Moines,  Iowa— do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  I  do  not  know  anjrthing  about  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  Com  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association  of 
Iowa,  G.  W.  Maher,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Frederic  Larrabee,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa? 

Mr.  SnEDiiET.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  there, 
although  I  have  been  in  Fort  Dodge  a  good  deal. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  far  is  Fort  Dodge  from  youf 

Mr.  Smbducy.  Approidmately  200  miles  to  the  west 

Senator  Foraker.  The  fact  of  these  numerous  associations  signinc^ 
in  this  way  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  a  good  deal  ot 
sentiment  out  there  in  support  of  this  petition.  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  have  not  heard  of  any  of  that  sentiment  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  individual  in 
Dubuque,  a  single  shipper  or  manufacturer  in  Dubuque,  who  has 
expressed  anything  except  a  good  deal  of  contempt  for  the  idea  of 
making  an  effort  to  cripple  our  best  friends — ^the  railroads;  to 
hamper  them,  to  do  anything  that  would  reduce  their  revenues  that 
they  need  for  the  maintenance  of  first-class  equipment 

Senator  Foraker.  Are  you  interested  in  any  way  in  any  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  speak  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
shipper? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  shipper;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  a  citizen? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  have  you  to  say  about  distance  rates,  if 
you  understand  by  that  what  I  mean — ^fixing  the  rate  at  so  much  per 
ton  per  mile?    Hive  you  ever  given  that  any  consideration? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  I  have. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  Iowa  law? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  I  have;  but  I  have  always  felt  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  time  lost  in  working  it  out  or  thinking  about  it  Our  method 
has  been  tliis:  In  the  case  of  a  carload  shipment,  or  a  ^pment  of 
any  kind,  the  great  bulk  of  our  work  goes  to  the  Gulf  States,  to  the 
sugar  houses — sugar-house  pumping  machinery — and  whenever  we 
have  an  order  to  equip  a  sugar  house  we  simply  ask  the  railway  com- 
pany what  is  the  rate  to  that  point,  and  they  say,  "  We  will  let  you 
know."  In  a  little  while  we  are  rung  up,  and  they  give  us  the  figures. 
We  size  up  the  rate^  compare  it  with  the  value  of  tne  machinery,  and 
have  always  found  it  reasonable;  and  we  go  no  further. 

Grievances  have  come  up,  of  course,  but  not  through  overcharges, 
with  us.    We  have  had  some  grievances  arising  from  damage  to  sMp- 
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ments  from  accident,  derailment,  or  s(Hnething  of  the  kind,  the  care- 
lessness of  employees;  but  invariably  they  have  been  settled  by  the 
railroad  company  promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are  situated  right  on  the  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  Yes,  sir. 

Seoiator  Foraker*  Do  you  ship  much  by  the  river? 

'Mr.  Smedley.  No. 

Senator  Foraker.  To  these  sugar  plantations? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  No;  we  never  make  a  practice  of  it,  for  the  reason 
that  during  a  good  part  of  the  year  the  river  is  not  navigable.  In 
extremely  low  water  it  is  hardly  safe  to  send  anything,  and  in  the  win- 
ter time  the  river  is  frozen. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  think  water  transportation  there  has  any 
effect  on  railroad  rates? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  Not  with  us;  sometimes,  in  high  water,  in  the  case 
of  a  car^  of  pipe  coming  from  St.  Louis,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
we  use  the  river ;  but  it  does  not  happen  once  a  year. 

Senator  Foraker.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  rates  charged 
on  intermediate  points  between  you  and  Chicago? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  No,  sir;  none  whatever.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  we  sincerelv  hope,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  let  the  railroad  offi- 
cials and  us  fight  it  out,  and  if  we  do  not  succeed  let  us  go  into  the 
district  court  with  it  It  seems  to  me  that  the  railroad  officials  and 
the  shipper  can  agree  if  they  are  both  fair-minded;  and  if  one  of 
them  is  not,  why,  me  court  decides  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  have  confidence  in  the  courts  ? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  courts.  I  think  they 
are  tixe  only  tribunal  that  we  need  to  assist  us — to  take  us  apart  when 
we  have  locked  horns.  The  Commission,  I  think,  is  entirely  uncalled 
for.  It  has  certainly  never  been  needed  in  our  transactions  with  the 
railroad  companies. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  tendency  of  freight  rates  has  been  down- 
ward all  these  years  that  you  have  been  in  business,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  There  has  been  a  steady,  gradual,  easy  decline. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  think  that  would  continue  if  the  Gbvem- 
ment  were  to  interpose  and  fix  a  maximum  rate  to  be  charged  ? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  Well,  I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  an  experiment, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  a  good  time  to  experiment  when  you  are  doing 
well.    I  believe  in  letting  well  enough  alone. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  get  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  as  to 
what  would  occur  if  the  railroa<fe  were  to  be  told  by  the  Government : 
"  You  can  charge  so  much  over  this  line.  Here  is  a  maximum  rate 
which  we  name."  Do  vou  think  there  would  be  the  same  competition 
afterwards — ^I  mean,  the  same  disposition  to  reduce  rates  that  there 
has  been? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  I  would  rather  leave  it  with  them.  I  do  not  think  a 
fixed  rate  is  a  good  thine  at  all.  I  would  rather  leave  it  flexible,  as 
it  is,  to  be  adjusted  by  me  railroad  company.  We  can  sav  to  them 
now, "  We  have  a  pretty  sharp  competition  with  Chicago;  do  the  best 
you  can  for  us."  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  discrimination  at  all  in 
giving  us  a  little  assistance  in  that  way.  It  is  a  businesslike  propo- 
sition ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  rates. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  ask  them  to  give  you  a  little  assistance? 
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Mr.  Smedley.  Give  us  a  little  assistance,  if  possible;  yes,  sir.  I 
think  that  is  all  right. 

Senator  Cullom.  But  not  your  competitor? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Not  to  the  injury  of  that  man,  though.  Senator,  but 
to  our  help  a  little,  if  possible.  If  they  say  they  can't  do  it,  all 
right;  if  not,  we  will  go  and  fight  for  the  business  anyway,  ana  we 
generally  get  some  of  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  believe  in  equality  as  between  shippers 
from  the  same  point  to  the  same  point? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Mr.  Smedley,  I  rather  infer  from  your  remarks 
that  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  any  law  governing 
the  railroads  at  all.    How  is  that? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  say  the  courts  are 
sufficient — ^that  is,  the  law. 

Senator  Culix)m.  Yes;  I  know  you  say  the  courts  are  sufficient 
The  courts  would  exist  if  we  had  no  interstate-commerce  act,  would 
they  not? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  said  I  did  not  think  a  commission  was  necessary. 

Senator  CuLiiOM.  You  think  the  Commission  that  now  exists  ought 
to  be  abolished,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  abolished. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  do? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  do,  indeed. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  rely  upon  the  courts? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Yes,  sir — rely  upon  the  courts  and  the  railway 
officials,  on  fairmindedness  among  men. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  think  the  interstate-ccmmierce  law,  includ- 
ing the  EUnns  law,  ought  to  be  repealed? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Well,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  repeal  them: 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  extending  their  powers.  It  would  be  well  ir 
the  Commission  never  had  been  created;  but  as  it  is,  I  think  I  ^ould 
let  it  stand  without  increasing  its  powers. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  say  it  would  be  better  if  it  never  had  been 
created  at  all? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  think  it  would  be  better;  yes,  sir;  to  leave  it  with 
the  railroads  and  the  courts. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  rather  at  the  eictreme,  are  you  not?    * 

Mr.  Smedley.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  the  courts  are  sufficient 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  not  disputing  that;  but  what  I  am  getting 
at  is  whether  you  think  the  interstate-commerce  act,  or  any  portion 
of  it,  is  necessary  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  do  not  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  would  rather  have  it  all  repealed — ^wiped 
out? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  would  rath^  be  left  alone  in  my  business  to  deal 
with  the  railway  officials. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  never  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Commission,  have  you? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Not  further  than  to  make  reports. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  am  talking  about  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr.  Smedlby.  Oh,  no;  no. 
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Senator  Forakbr.  They  have  never  been  in  sight  of  your  town, 
have  they? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Never;  never. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  never  have  called  on  them  to  do  anything 
for  you? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Never ;  we  have  never  had  occasion  to. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  you  have  gotten  along  aU  right,  as  I  under- 
stand ? 

Mr.  Smedley.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  that  if  a  man  is  fair-minded 
with  a  railway  company  he  will  have  no  trouble  with  it. 

Senator  Cullom.  If  the  man  is  fair-minded  and  the  railway  com- 
pany is  fair-minded,  they  certainly  ought  to  get  along  all  right. 

Mr.  Smedley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  But  sometimes  one  or  the  other  gets  a  little  bit 
crosswise. 

Mr.  Smedley.  Sometimes  an  employee  in  a  freig[ht  department 
becomes  a  little  impudent,  or  something  of  that  find.  Now,  we 
simplv  do  not  talk  to  him;  we  just  appeal  to  a  little  higher  authority, 
and  the  gentleman  is  sometimes  taken  by  the  ear  and  taken  out.  Wc 
have  known  them  to  be  let  out  and  somebody  else  put  in.  A  rail- 
road company  should  not  be  condemned  on  account  or  the  impudence 
of  an  emjjloyee,  or  on  account  of  the  forgetfulness  of  the  switchman, 
or  an  accident. 

Senator  Cullom.  When  you  say  a  subordinate  is  impudent,  and 
see  the  proprietor  about  it,  he  dismisses  him? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  think  that  is  the  right  way.  I  do  not  think  it 
'  requires  a  commission  from  Congress  to  do  that. 

Senator  Cullom.  Where  do  you  get  your  coal  from? 

Mr.  Smedley.  We  get  our  coal — ^I  was  a  little  surprised  at  Mr. 
Cummins  yesterday — ^we  get  our  coal  from  Illinois.  We  get  a  lietter 
coal,  and  cheaper. 

Senator  Cullom.  Perhaps  that  is  what  he  is  complaining  of. 

Mr.  Smedley.  Well,  it  xs  really  a  fact  that  the  Illinois  coal  is 
better  than  our  Iowa  coal.  I  am  very  sorry  that  that  is  the  case,  but 
it  costs  us  just  the  same  from  Illinois  as  it  does  from  Ottumwa,  and 
we  find  the  quality  a  little  better.  Nature  seems  to  have  done  a  little 
more  for  lUmois  m  that  line  than  for  us — that  is,  so  far  as  develop- 
ments have  gone.  We  still  hope  that  Iowa  has  a  better  quality  yet* 
We  have  not  found  as  good  coal  yet  as  we  find  in  southern  Illinois. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  Thfet  is  all. 

Senator  Newlands.  Suppose  all  the  railroads  coining  into  Dubuque 
and  going  out  of  it  were  consolidated  under  one  system.  Would  you 
then  thimc  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  tribunal  that  would 
determine  disputes  between  the  shippers  and  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Smedley.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary,  for  this  reason : 
If  one  company  owned  and  operated  the  four  trunk  lines  now  center- 
ing in  Dubuque — ^namely,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy,  the  Chicago  and  Great  Western,  and  the  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul— the  operating  expenses  would  be  less;  there  would  be 
one  set  of  ofScials — one  freight  agent  instead  of  four,  one  traffic  man 
instead  of  four — ^and  other  reductions  of  a  nonproducing  force  of 
such  a  character  that  we  think  we  would  get  a  little  better  rate. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  do  not  think  that  if  this  combination  had 
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the  entire  monopoly  of  transportation  there  it  would  either  increase 
the  rates  or  maintain  them  without  reducing  rates  as  business  in- 
creased ? 

Mr.  Smedlet.  While  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  their 
ever  being  mer^d,  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  take  my  chances  with 
them  if  thOT  did  merge. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  would  not,  even  in  that  event,  desire 
any  regulating  power? 

Sfr.  ^MEDLEY.  No,  sir;  only  the  court  I  think  the  district  court 
is  sufficient 

Senator  Newlands.  And  there  you  would  have  your  remedy  in  a 
suit  for  damages? 

Mr.  Smedley.  There  is  where  I  would  have  my  remedy  in  a  suit 
for  damages,  ri^ht  there  on  the  spot,  without  having  to  send  to  Wash- 
ington or  elsewhere  for  it . 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  0.  W.  TBATEB. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  and  place  of  residence? 

Mr.  Tra yer.  I  live  in  Chicago ;  I  am  engaged  in  soft-coal  mining 
in  Illinois  and  in  Iowa. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  shipments  you  make  in 
a  year? 

Mr.  Trayer.  We  mine  from  750,000  to  1,000,000  tons  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Coal  ? 

Mr.  Trayer.  Soft  coal — ^yes;  more  than  one-half  of  which  is  now 
handled  from  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  your  statement  as  you  see  fit 
about  the  question  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Trayer.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  speaking  en- 
tirely for  myself,  although  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject  with 
numerous  friends,  and  my  coming  here  was  at  the  suggestion  of  sev- 
eral of  them,  and  I  wish  to  make  my  statement,  not  with  the  idea 
of  instructing  the  committee  at  all,  but  merely  to  express  to  the  com- 
mittee my  idea  of  the  general  principles  as  1  understand  them. 

This  subject  of  regulating  railroaas  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  im- 

rutant  to  business  men  of  all  of  the  subjects  now  before  Congress, 
think  it  is  more  vital  to  the  people  than  the  protective  tarin.  I 
think  it  is  next  in  vital  importance  to  the  monetary  standard  and  to 
the  monetary  system,  because  it  affects  practically  everything  that 
the  people  use.  I  believe  that  to  everybody  engaged  in  busine^  or 
possessing  property,  or  who  wishes  to  retain  any  hope  in  either  direc- 
tion it  is  more  important  that  this  question  should  be  dealt  with 
correctly  than  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  quickly. 

I  believe  that  business  men  generally  wish  to  have  the  bottom 
touched  in  the  investigation  of  this  matter  before  any  experiments 
are  made  in  applying  treatment  by  legislation.  I  hope  you  will 
bear  with  me  m  making  these  statements,  because  I  dare  say  you 
realize  that  yourself,  but  perhaps  you  will  not  be  averse  to  learning 
that  there  are  also  some  people  in  the  country  who  realize  it. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience  with  maximum-rate  laws  and 
rate  schemiles  which  have  the  force  of  law,  and  rigid  long  and  short 
haul  or  mileage-rate  laws,  I  have  found  them  to  be  more  harmful 
than  beneficial  to  shippers;  but  my  experience  has  been  with  the 
Iowa  law  and  the  Illinois  law  entirely.    Iowa  has  both  the  maximum- 
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rate  schedule  and  the  mileage-rate  law,  and  the  result  has  1)oen  that 
neighboring  or  competitive  States  not  imder  those  same  disabilities 
have  gained  steadily  at  Iowa's  expense.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
soft-coal  mining  in  Iowa  for  seventeen  years.  During  that  time  the 
relative  importance  of  the  Iowa  coal  business  has  declined  steadily. 
The  entire  tonnage  of  the  State  is  now  but  little  larger  than  it  was 
seven  or  eight  years  ago ;  and  ^oing  back  to  the  panic  of  1893  it  is 
but  little  larger  than  the  maxmium  had  reachea  in  1S92.  Going 
back  to  1892,  the  coal  tonnage  of  the  State  of  Illinois  has  more  than 
doubled,  or,  we  will  say,  from  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  to  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-six  millions.  The  Iowa  tonnage  is  now  probably  six 
or  seven  miUions  at  the  maximum,  and  in  1892  it  was  between  live 
and  six.  I  believe  those  figures  will  be  found  on  investigation  to  be 
con-ect. 

Instead  of  being  manufactured  at  home  with  Iowa  coal,  Iowa  com 
and  live  stock  are  mainly  sent  out  of  the  State,  where  Iowa  coal  can 
not  naturally  reach  the  manufacture  of  them,  or  it  is  prevented  in 
part  by  the  same  rate  disabilities  which  sent  the  com  and  the  live 
stock  away.  Missouri  and  Kansas  coal  go  into  Omaha  on  as  favor- 
able terms  and  relatively  more  favorable  terms  than  Iowa  coal  does, 
and  Missouri  and  Kansas  coal  go  clear  up  to  Sioux  City  on  relatively 
more  favorable  terms.  I  am  not  speaking  of  absolute  rates;  I  am 
spe^ildng  of  relatively  more  favorable  terms. 

The  smaller  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  articles  in  Iowa,  like 
machinery,  that  uses  partly  piff  iron  and  partly  scrap  iron,  have  either 
been  killed  off  or  have  merely  maintained  a  precarious  existence, 
while  they  flourish  reasonably  well  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Illinois.  In 
Wisconsin,  to  my  personal  Imowledge,  in  places  like  La  Crosse  and 
Milwaukee,  those  manufacturers  are  rasonably  prosperous;  and  in 
Illinois,  at  places  like  Moline,  and  Rock  Island,  and  Springfield,  and 
Litchfield,  and  other  interior  cities  of  Illinois,  they  are  able  to  main- 
tain a  fairly  prosperous  existence.  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  prosper- 
ous, but  I  know  that  we  can  always  buy  mining  machinery  of  them, 
and  that  they  are  manufacturing  good  machinery,  and  that  tJie  same 
men,  or  the  same  concerns  from  which  we  could  buy  years  ago  we  can 
still  buy  from,  and  their  plants  have  grown.  In  Iowa  I  know  of 
qiiite  a  number  of  plants  that  have  passed  out  of  existence.  At 
Ottumwa  and  at  Des  Moines  and  Burlington  they  maintain  a  pre- 
carious existence.  I  do  not  know  as  much  about  Dubuque,  although 
I  know  that  two  years  ago  I  bought  a  pumping  plant  or  mining 
plant  of  the  Iowa  Pump  Company,  or  Iowa  Iron  Company,  and  since 
that  time  the  Iowa  Iron  Company  has  gone  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Smbdlbt.  Let  me  correct  you  mere,  please.  It  has  gone  out 
of  existence  under  that  title,  but  it  is  now  running  under  the  name  of 
the  Tower  Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  Trater.  We  are  unable  to  get  the  same  class  of  stuff  from  it. 

Bates  in  States  widely  apart  in  any  article  of  general  use  are  so 
intimately  related  that  the  variation  of  one  such  rate  almost  always 
causes,  and  probably  in  most  cases  in  conformity  to  natural  commer- 
cial laws  it  should  cause,  a  variation  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  rates. 
With  a  multiplicity  of  State  conmiissions  and  State  laws  this  opera- 
tion of  natural  law  would  be  prevented,  or  at  the  least  very  greatly 
hindered  and  obstructed. 

If  shippers  within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  particular  commission 
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are  to  be  protected  by  that  coianiission,  the  actual  making  of  ratee  fcry 
a  commission  tends  in  the  end  toward,  if  it  does  not  necessarily  result 
in,  the  making  by  each  commission  of  all  the  rates  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion; and  this  would,  to  my  mind,  be  equivalent  to  Government 
ownership  so  far  as  the  shippers  are  concerned,  at  least. 

Now,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  illustrate  briefly  in 
the  soft-coal  business  this  interrelation  of  rates  in  widely  separated 

f laces.  Soft  coal  is  mined  in  western  Pennsvlvania,  m  CShdo,  in 
ndiana,  in  Illinois,  in  Iowa,  in  Missouri,  and  in  Kansas.  All  of 
it  to  some  extent  goes  into  common  competitive  territory,  which  is 
comprised  in  that  part  of  certain  States  like  those  west  of  Chicago 
and  north  of  the  latitude  of  Peoria  and  substantially  east  of  the 
Missouri  River.  If  you  touch  a  rate  from,  say,  southern  Illinois  to 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  or  territory  in  that  general  vicinity,  and 
change  it  materially,  there  will  be  an  almost  irresistible  demand 
made  for  a  change  m  other  rates,  or  at  least  it  will  affect  them.  It 
can  not  but  affect  the  Indiana,  the  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Iowa  coals  as  well.  That  is  one  illustration,  and  I  have  felt  it  was 
sufficient  to  take  up  vour  time  in  illustrating  the  interrelation  of 
rates  and  the  collateral  results  of  changing  a  rate  by  a  commission. 
.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  self-interest  of  the  railroads,  regulated  by 
natural  facts  and  commercial  principles,  will  govern  the  railroacb 
effectively  if  prompt  and  easily  securable  and  summary  remedies  are 
provided  against  positive  injustices,  and  against  discriminations 
that  are  based  on  personal  and  selfish  motives.  That  involves  the 
maintenance  of  competition  between  railroads,,  of  course.  Without 
competition,  these  laws  could  not  have  anv  effect. 

Senator  Newlands.  These  commercial  laws  could  not  have  any 
effect? 

Mr.  Traybr.  These  commercial  laws  could  not  have  any  effect. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  coal  of  Iowa  compare  with  the  coal 
of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Trayer.  It  is  not  quite  as  good,  as  a  general  rule.    There  is  a 
•  variation  in  quality  withm  each  State.    The  best  coal  of  Illinois  is 
better  than  the  best  coal  of  Iowa.    The  best  coal  of  Iowa  is  somewhat 
better  than  the  poorest  coal  of  Illinois. 

Senator  Cullom.  Whereabouts  in  Illinois  do  you  get  your  coal? 

Mr.  Trayer.  Where  do  I  mine  coal? 

Senator  Cullom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Trayer.  In  Fulton  County,  near  Canton,  and  in  Livingstone 
County,  about  20  miles  west  of  Kankakee. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  the  coal  from  Illinois  into  Iowa  to  com- 
pete with  Iowa  coal  on  the  interstate  rates? 

Mr.  Trayer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  the  coal  production  in  Iowa  had  not 

frown  relatively  nearly  as  much  as  it  had  in  Illinois.    That  is  partly 
ue  to  the  inequality  of  the  coal ;  but  is  it  due  in  any  sense  to  the  law 
of  the  State  fixing  the  distance  mileage?     All  local  consumption 
within  the  State  or  Iowa  is  subjected  to  the  rates  made  under  the 
Iowa  law? 
Mr.  Trayer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  the  coal  of  Iowa  can  not  reach 
its  full  development  or  expand  as  fully  as  it  otherwise  would  because 
of  their  laws? 
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Mr.  Trater.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Their  freight  laws? 

Mr.  Trayer.  Yes;  I  feel  dearly  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  What 
you  sajr  about  quality  is  in  part  the  explanation,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
the  entire  explanation.  Iowa  has  a  p^uliarly  bad  combination  of  a 
maximum  schedule  of  rates  and  a  mileage-rate  law. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  a  distance-rate  law. 

Mr.  Trayer.  That  has  proved  to  be  a  peculiarly  bad  combination. 
Illinois  has  a  maximum  schedule  of  rates,  but  the  railroads  operate 
within  that  or  below  it,  changing  their  rates  for  competitive  condi- 
tions within  the  State,  and  also  without  the  State,  without  a  fear  of 
its  changing  their  entire  schedule  of  rates  throughout  tiie  State. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  if  Iowa  h^  a  law  as  favorable 
as  that  of  Illinois  the  local  consumption  and  the  local  coal  business 
would  both  increase,  do  youf 

Mr.  Trayer.  I  think  that  if  the  Iowa  law  imposed  no  more  re- 
strictions upon  the  making  of  competitive  rates  according  to  compe- 
tition and  commercial  conditions  the  Iowa  coal  business  would  be 
very  much  better  off  than  it  is. 

8TATBKEHT  OF  A.  C.  BIBD,  ESO. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Bird.  A.  C.  Bird ;  Chicaco ;  I  am  the  vice-president  in  charge 
of  traffic  of  the  various  railroads  known  as  the  "  Gould  system." 

The  Chairman.  How  long  an  experience  have  you  had  in  rail- 
roading? 

Mr.  Bird.  Since  the  winter  of  1865-66,  at  the  close  of  the  civil 
war. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  proceed  with  your  statement 
to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

Thereupon,  at  4.65  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  May  13, 1905,  at  II  o'clock  a.  m. 


Saturday,  May  IS^  1906. 
1  ne  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present:  Senators   Elkins    (chairman),  Cullom,  Kean,  Forakcr, 
Oapp,  and  Newlands. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  KB.  WILLIAM  MOBTON  OBnTHELL 

Mr.  Grin  NELL.  My  residence  is  New  York  City.  I  am  a  lawyer; 
I  am  a  bondholder  and  stockholder,  individually  and  as  trustee,  in 
several  railroad  companies  and  industrial  companies  and  banks, 
and  am  a  policy  holder  in  life-insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  am  opposed  to  any  commission 
being  granted  the  power  to  fix  railway  rates  upon  several  groimds. 

As  to  the  doubtful  constitutionality  of  any  such  bill  as  that  called 
the  "  Esch-Townsend  "  I  will  not  speak,  as  the  Senators  are  very 
much  better  judges  of  that  than  I  am,  and,  as  they  resisted  the  enor- 
mous pressure  brought  to  bear  at  the  time  Uie  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives  by  so  large  a  majority,  I  assume  that  they  are  not 
in  any  sense  committed  to  any  such  radical  change  in  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  American  people  as  is  indicated  m  this  bill.    I  will 
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only  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  inadvisability  of  any  such  legislation; 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  raibroads  as  such,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  American  citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  I  understand 
the  subject 

Our  history  during  the  past  hundred  years  has  proved  the  truth 
of  the  saying  that  "  the  least  governed  is  the  best  governed  country." 
Our  marvelous  achievements  in  every  form  of  industry  have  been 
owing  to  the  free  play  of  individualism,  to  equal  and  open  endeavor 
and  initiative  for  every  citizen.  We  have  recognized  that  under  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law  men  must  thrive  and  prosper  or  fail  bv 
virtue  of  their  own  abilities  and  industry.  Beyond  enforcing  the 
law,  to  use  your  own  so  as  not  to  injure  another,  the  people  have 
been  free  from  restriction  or  restraint,  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion. 

Now,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  seek  either  governmental 
aid  or  governmental  protection  in  almost  all  forms  of  industry 
for  those  who  are  not  able  enough  or  industrious  enough  to  help 
or  protect  themselves. 

It  is  a  reversal  of  the  old  ideals  and  principles  which  have  made 
us  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  and  the  envy  of  all  foreign  nations, 
who  have  been  hampered  in  their "  development  by  governmental 
interference  or  intervention. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  no  need  whatever  of  further  legislation  with 
regard  to  railway  rates.  It  ought  to  be  an  axiom  that  they  should 
be  fixed  by  the  parties  interested  and  who  are  experts  on  the  subject 
and  not  by  a  number  of  political  appointees  with  no  interest  in  the 
matter  and  less  knowledge.  We  have  ample  remedy  in  the  common 
law  for  any  extortionate  charge  made  by  a  common  carrier  (leaving 
the  interstate-commerce  law  as  it  stands),  and  with  the  Elkms  law. 
the  most  efficient  of  all  against  the  real  evils  of  transportation  indus- 
try— rebates  and  discriminations — every  possible  protection  is  as- 
sured the  public  against  occasional  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  railways, 
who,  after  all,  should  have  as  free  access  to  the  ordinary  tribunals 
as  other  natural  or  artificial  persons.  It  seems  to  be  a  national 
tendency^  rather  than  to  enforce  the  laws  as  they  stand  and  punisli 
the  criminals,  whether  in  or  out  of  a  trust  or  a  railroad  or  a  labor 
union,  to  good-naturedly  condone  the  offense,  and,  rather  than  punish, 
to  pass  new  laws  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  will  be  a  deterrent  factor. 
Our  statute  books  are  more  loaded  with  penal  enactments  than  (hose 
of  any  other  country,  but  the  punishments  are  much  fewer.  We  make 
laws  against  abstractions,  such  as  antitrust  laws  and  antirailway  laws, 
but  we  let  the  criminals  go,  or  even  occasionally  reward  them. 

Any  law  fixing  rates  by  a  commission  would  be  inadvisable,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  double  delegation  of  power.  A  man  naturally  man- 
ages his  own  affairs  most  skillfully,  those  of  the  parties  who  are 
interested  with  him  a  little  less  so,  while  those  of  such  an  abstrac- 
tion as  the  public  he  manages  badly.  The  people  of  tiie  United 
States,  who,  after  all,  own  the  railroads  (for  all  who  have  saved  money 
have  invested  it  either  in  railroads  or  in  lands  or  manufacturing 
industries,  all  of  which  are  interdependent),  delegate  the  manage- 
ment of  the  roads  to  a  board  of  directors,  who  perform  their  task 
with  an  ability  and  success  which  is  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
If  the  Government  forces  the  further  delegation  of  this  power  from 
directors,  who  understand  their  business,  to  a  commission,  who  do 
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not  understand  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  result  can  be  nothing  but 
disastrous  to  the  country  at  large.  The  greatest  sufferers  wfll  be 
the  savings-bank  depositors,  policy  holders  in  insurance  companies, 
and  small  investors,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  railroad  magnates,  the 
great  captains  of  industry,  who  are  popularly  supposed  U>  own  the 
roads,  will  not  suffer,  for  they  would  not  be  what  they  are  if  they 
had  not  sense  enough  to  foresee  the  storm  and  avoid  it. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  achievements  in  American  economic  life, 
none  has  impressed  the  foreigner  so  much  as  the  stupendous  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system,  its  completeness,  its  efficiency,  and,  above 
alLits  economy  of  operation  and  lowness  of  charges. 

When  the  new  method  of  transportation  was  first  inaugurated  in 
the  old  countries  of  Europe,  seventy-five  years  ago,  a  railroad  was 
constructed  with  the  certainty  of  the  traffic  which  was  already  there, 
and  which  could  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  superior  method 
of  transportation  afforded  by  railroads  over  stagecoaches  and  carts. 
A  dense  population  existed,  markets  existed,  and  the  investment  of 
capital  in  railroad  enterprises  was  certain  of  success,  provided 
ordinary  care  and  intelligence  were  used. 

In  our  country,  however,  the  problem  was  absolutely  different 
The  population  was  everywhere  sparse,  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  oi  its  extent  the  country  was  almost  iminhabited,  while  the 
phjrsical  features  of  the  country  were  usually  difficult.  Accumulated 
capital  also  was  lacking,  so  that  the  promoters  of  our  earlier  rail- 
roads had  to  face  every  conceivable  form  of  obstacle,  physical  and 
financial,  and  when  they  risked  their  own  capital  and  the  capital 
which  they  had  borrowed  they  risked  not  only  their  own  fortunes, 
but  the  fortunes  of  others  and  their  reputations  for  intelligence 
and  probity  as  well.  The  result  is  that  the  American  railway  sys- 
tem IS  the  crowning  glory  of  industrial  America  and  the  greatest 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  American  men. 

It  was  not  until  1851  that  railroad  constniciion  assumed  in  the 
United  States  a  wonderful  development,  exceeding  at  that  time  that 
which  prevailed  in  England  or  France.  During  the  civil  war 
there  was  naturally  a  cessation  of  building  except  for  military  pur- 
poses and  to  some  small  extent  in  the  North.  After  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  however,  building  was  renewed,  and  the  greatest  expansion 
took  place  between  1870  and  1880,  while  in  the  succeeding  decade 
the  proportion  of  new  construction  was  nearly  as  great.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  however,  there  has  been  relatively  little  increase, 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes:  The  first  is  that  railroads  had  been  built 
in  anticipation  of  the  needs  of  the  country;  secondly,  that  the  wave 
of  Populism  that  swept  over  the  country  from  1892  to  1897  deterred 
capitalists  from  investing  money  in  anything  whatsoever.  Just 
prior  to  that  time  also,  namely,  1887,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  created,  that  anomalous  body  of  men  whose  status  it 
has  taken  tiie  Supreme  Court  eighteen  years  to  define. 


Railroad  mileage: 

1883 120. 519 

1888 154.  444 

1S03 175,442 


Railroad  mileage: 

1898 184. 894 

1903 20«5.  876 

1905  (about) 211.000 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  how  small  the  relative  increase  was  during 
the  years  1893  to  1898 — ^the  result  partly  of  the  wave  of  Socialism 
and  Populism  which  swept  over  the  country,  threatening  the  money 
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standard  and  the  stability  of  investment,  legislative  attacks  on  rail- 
roads, the  popular  ignorance  of  economic  laws,  and  the  exploitation 
of  the  fetich  of  unrestricted  competition.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
railroads,  namely,  about  98,000  miles,  were  forced  into  the  hands  of 
receivers  between  the  years  1893  and  1901,  and  of  these  about  87,000 
were  sold  under  foreclosure.  In  addition  to  this  a  large  number  were 
reorganized  extrajudicially,  while  the  balance  struggled  along,  but 
very  few  bein^  enabled  to  pay  dividends  at  all. 

It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  railroads  and  the  owners  of  rail- 
roads (who  are  not,  as  it  is  supposed,  a  few  rich  men,  but  a  large 
number  of  small  investoj^s — savings-bank  depositors,  policy  holders 
in  insurance  companies,  and  railroad  employees)  have  had  neither  a 
profitable  nor  an  easy  time  during  the  years  above  mentioned.  That 
Ihey  did  not  merit  the  animadversion  and  the  unreasoning  popular 
clamor  against  them  is  shown  by  their  average  rate  per  ton  per 
mile,  showing  a  greater  relative  and  a  greater  actual  decrease  than 
any  other  forms  of  service  or  commodities. 

Average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile :  CeDts. 

1882-._. 1.240 

1887 . 1.030 

1888 1.001 

1889 . .922 

,   1890 .  941 

1891 .895 

1892 .898 

1893 .879 

1894 - .860 

1895 .839 

1896 : .80G 

1897 .798 

1898 .  753 

1899 .724 

1900 .  729 

1901 .  750 

1902 -' .757 

1903 .763 

1904 

While  the  investors  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  average  dividend 
of  2  per  cent. 

The  answer  to  this  unsatisfactory  result  of  returns  upon  capital 
invested  is  that  the  railroad  stocks  are  largely  watered,  and  in  the 
earlier  days  of  building  this  was  true  of  many  roads,  of  which  the  Erie 
was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  example.  But  the  Erie  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  receivers  and  has  been  reor^nized  and  readjusted  'so 
many  times  in  so  drastic  a  manner  and  with  such  numerous  assess- 
ments that  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  drop  of  water  left  in  the  stock, 
while  the  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  other  roads  dur- 
ing the  past  ^n  years  or  fifteen  years  have  increased  their  capital 
by  many  millions  of  dollars  and  have  accomplished  this  by  selling 
stock  for  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  money  than  its  par  value,  while 
others,  although  giving  the  option  to  subscribers  at  par,  sell  the  bal- 
ance to  the  public  at  large  premiums.  In  all  such  cases  this  is  of 
course  the  converse  of  watering.  In  addition  to  this  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  most  of  the  roads  (and  particularly  of  the  latter  two)  to 
invest  in  improving  the  property  an  amount  equal  to  that  paid  out 
in  dividends  to  stockholders,  so  that  these  roads,  and  some  others, 
not  only  have  no  water  in  the  stock,  but  the  owners  of  the  roads  have 
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for  many  years  been  inveeting  profits  which  rightfully  belong  to  them 
and  which  in  England  are  legally  due  and  always  paid  to  them  in  the 
pr^OTty. 

The  character  of  the  country,  its  extent,  the  sparseness  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  variety  of  traffic  all  give  to  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  a  different  and  more  difficult  problem  than  European  railroads 
have  to  contend  with.  They  are  obliged  to  carry  rapidly,  at  very  low 
rates,  and  for  very  long  distance  commodities  for  the  most  part  of 
trifling  or  small  value  and  very  bulky,  such  as  coal,  lumber,  hay,  com, 
eta,  at  the  same  time  accommodatin^B^  local  traffic,  which  is  very  con- 
siderable. Under  the  fear  of  hosti^  legislation,  and  with  even  its 
frequent  realization,  the  task  which  the  railroad  managers  of  the 
United  States  have  so  successfully  accomplished,  after  alterations  of 
success  and  failure,  is  perhaps  the  most  stupendous  industrial  achieve- 
ment of  any  time.  They  have  also  been  subjected  to  unrestricted  com- 
petition^ which  from  false  economic  ideas  has  always  been  fostered, 
out  against  which  European  jgovemments  have  protected  the  investor. 

As  above  stated,  the  total  length  of  the  railways  in  the  United 
States  in  1905  was  211,000  miles,  or  about  25  miles  per  10,000  inhab- 
itants. This  service  is  much  better  than  exists  in  Europe  as  a  whole, 
the  most  popular  States  comparing  in  railroad  service  with  Belgium, 
while  such  States  as  Wyoming  and  Arizona  would  compare  with  Nor- 
way or  Portugal.  The  rates  are  very  much  lower  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Europe,  being  about  one-third  of  the  average  in  England  and 
France  and  about  half  the  rates  prevailing;  in  (%rmany,  although 
the  cost  of  labor  and  of  material  entering  into  the  construction  and 
operation  of  our  railroads  is  enormously  higher.  This  ^reat  result 
has  been  achieved  by  five  decades  of  experience  and  study,  most  of 
them  free  from  governmental  interference  and  control,  by  the  master 
minds  of  the  country,  who  long  a^  realized  that  the  railroads  could 
only  prosper  in  the  long  run  by  uie  prosperity  of  the  consumer  and 
shipper  along  its  lines  and  that  a  large  tonnage  at  a  low  rate  was  pref- 
erable to  a  less  tonnage  at  a  hiffh  rate. 

The  railway  system  of  the  United  States  may  now  be  considered  to 
be  practically  complete,  the  enormous  work  having  been  done  and  the 
enormous  capital  provided  almost  entirely  by  private  enterprise. 
The  building  up  and  development  of  the  country  by  this  agency  is 
universally  recognized,  but  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  done  can 
hardly  be  appreciated. 

It  will  be  mteresting  to  dwell  upon  a  few  features  of  the  trans- 
portation industry  which  are  so  generally  misunderstood  and  which 
have  given  rise  to  much  hastily  conceived  and  injurious  le^lation. 

As  to  the  ownership  of  the  railroads  of  the  country:  The  recent 
combination  and  concentration  of  railroad  control  and  management 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  corporations  and  their  allied  financial  interests, 
popularly  known  by  the  names  of  the  men  most  prominent  in  them, 
has  given  rise  to  confusion  in  the  mind  between  management  and 
ownership.  The  control  and  management  is  undoubtedly  highly 
concentrated ;  the  ownership  is  by  no  means  so,  while  the  number  of 
people  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  railroads  would  comprise 
almost  three-quarters  of  the  population  who  have  saved  and  accumu- 
lated any  sum  of  money.  Outside  of  the  land,  railroad  securities  are, 
of  course,  the  most  general  form  of  investment,  other  forms,  such  as 
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manufacturing  and  mining,  being  directly  dependent  upon  them,  as 
to  a  very  great  extent  is  afeo  land. 

The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  stated  the 
number  of  stockholders  at  827,000. 

lliis  at  first  sight  does  not  seem  a  laree  number,  but  when  it  is 
recognized  that  a  great  many  of  these  ^areholders  of  record  are 
savings  banks,  trust  companies,  insurance  companies,  educational  and 
charitable  institutions,  executors  and  administrators,  and  that  even 
the  individual  shareholder  has  presumably  four  or  five  people  de- 
pendent upon  him,  the  total  is  seen  to  be  enormous.  Besides  shares, 
and  to  an  equal  or  greater  amount,  is  the  investment  in  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  railroads  by  the  same  class  of  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals. 

An  incomplete  investigation  recently  made  regarding  the  railroad 
securities  held  by  saving  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  is  as  follows: 

By  the  insurance  companies $845,888,038 

By  savings  banks 671,031,277 

By  educational  Inatitutlona 47,468,327 

Total 1, 464, 888, 642 

And  this  only  represents  the  investigation  in  a  comparatively  few 
States. 

Besides  this,  the  railway  system  employed  in  1903  about  1,800,000 
men  directly  in  their  service,  while  m  the  providing  of  supplies, 
chiefly  coal  and  lumber,  a  very  large  number  of  men  are  indirectly 
employed.  All  of  these  men  again  have  families  dependent  upon 
them.  The  wages  which  were  paid  out  by  the  railroads  amounted  as 
follows : 

1899 $522, 967. 000 

IJKX) 577,264.000 

1JX)1  610, 713, 000 

1002 676, 028, 000 

1903  775,321,000 

In  1904  the  average  operating  expenses  per  mile  were  $250  more 
than  in  1903,  while  tne  gross  earnings  were  $152  greater,  leaving  $98 
per  mile  increased  cost  of  operation,  or  $20,119,900,  most  of  which  was 
labor  cost.  These  amounts  being  from  37.5  to  40.8  per  cent  of  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  and  from  59.8  to  62  per  cent  of  the 
operating  expenses.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  great  part  of  the 
balance  of  tnese  expenses  was  used  in  purchasing  fuel  and  other 
materials  and  supplies,  the  chief  cost  of  which  is  in  labor,  it  can  be 
safely  assumed  tnat  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  operating  expenses  of 
railroads  is  absorbed  by  labor.  Compare  these  figures  with  the 
average  of  2  to  3  per  cent  paid  in  dividends,  and  some  adequate  idea 
can  be  found  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  as  against  the  popular  mis- 
conception. The  roads  in  America  paid  last  year  41  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts  to  labor  and  25  per  cent  to  capital,  while  the  English 
roads  paid  40  per  cent  to  capital  and  28  per  cent  to  labor. 

Witn  reference  to  the  contention  that  overcapitalization  of  rail- 
ways necessitates  higher  rate  charges  than  are  just,  in  order  to  pay 
dividends;  while  it  is  true  certain  railroads  were  originally  over- 
capitalizea,  these,  as  has  been  indicated  above,  have  been  either  once 
or  many  times  through  such  drastic  processes  of  reorganization  and 
receivership  that  the  water  is  thoron^nly  squeezed  out  of  them,  while 
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fhe  more  conservative  class  of  roads  have  not  onlv  never  been  over- 
capitalized, but  have  poured  scores  of  millions  oi  dollars  which  be- 
longed to  stockholders  into  the  roads. 

In  1905,  as  above  stated,  the  mileage  in  the  United  States  was 
211,000,  the  capital  stock  was  $6,355,207,335,  and  the  bonded  debt 
was  $6,722,216,517.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  bonded  debt  in  1903  was 
$82,494  per  mile,  and  the  capital  stock  $30,719  per  mile,  or  altogether 
$63,213  per  mile. 

In  1883  the  amount  was  $59,400  per  mile,  and  in  1893  $52^000  per 
mile.  During  these  periods  there  were  vast  improvements  m  road- 
beds, second  and  other  additional  tracks,  reducmg  grades,  straight- 
ening curves,  heavier  rails,  better  sleepers,  and  many  millions  of 
dollars  for  raising  and  lowering  tracks  m  cities,  for  great  terminals, 
shops,  safety  devices,  and  the  other  numerous  improvements  which 
have  so  transformed  railroads  within  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years 
that  the  increase  is  surprisinglv  small. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  railroads  could  not  be  duplicated  for  any- 
thing approaching  these  figures,  and  if  comparison  be  made  with 
Englana,  Germany,  and  France,  the  American  railways  are  not 
only  the  best  but  far  away  the  cheapest  in  any  civilized  country  of 
the  world. 

In  Great  Britain  the  capitalization  of  railroads  is  $277,495  per 
mile;  in  France,  $140,000,  and  even  in  Germany,  where  everything 
has  been  so  cheap  until  within  recent  years,  over  $100,000  per  mile. 
These  comparisons  speak  for  themselves,  while  the  proportion  of  cost 
to  the  shippers  to  the  different  countries — namely,  the  freight  rates — 
is  known  to  be  about  one-third  of  the  average  in  England  and  France 
and  half  the  average  prevailing  in  Germany,  all  more  or  less  under 
Government  control,  and  with  low  labor  charges  and  lower  prices  for 
commodities.  That  is  to  say  that  in  our  country,  by  the  free  play  of 
individual  initiative,  we  have  built  up  the  largest  and  best  system  of 
railroads  in  the  world,  have  paid  the  highest  wages,  and  have  given 
the  public  by  far  the  cheapest  service.  If  we  reverse  the  system  and 
adopt  that  prevailing  abroad,  is  it  not  a  fair  inference  that  the  result 
will  be  the  same  as  these — i.  e.,  higher  capitalization,  lower  wages, 
and  higher  rates? 

May  I  read  an  article  of  mine  in  the  North  American  Review  ? 

And  after  all,  who  demands  the  passage  of  a  bill  giving  the  Gov- 
ernment power  to  regulate  rates?  Certainly  not  the  saving  banks, 
the  insurance  companies,  the  educational  institution,  or  the  small 
investor,  who  own  the  railroads.  Certainly  not  the  railroad  em- 
ployees, these  amounting  to  altogether  two  or  three  scores  of  million 
of  people  vitally  interested  in  railroads.  Not  these,  we  are  told,  but 
the  poor,  oppressed  shippers.  But  what  shippers?  Not  those  repre- 
sented by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Philadelpnia, 
Boston,  and  San  Francisco  and  other  commercial  organizations. 
They  do  not  demand  Government  control;  quite  the  reverse.  Still 
there  are  some  commercial  bodies,  many  indeed,  but  mostly  unknown 
outside  of  their  locality,  and  shippers  here  and  there;  there  are  bound 
to  be  many  discontented  and  dissatisfied  people  out  of  so  many  mil- 
lions, but  after  all  we  live  in  a  republic  and  the  majority  should 
govern.  The  10,000,000  people  of  New  \'ork  and  vicinity,  the  four  or 
five  million  of  Boston,  Pniladelphia,  etc.,  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
favor  of  obscure,  however  meritorious,  towns  and  villages  with  natural 
and  laudable  ambition  to  build  up  their  localities,  whidi  in  spite  of  the 
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daims  of  their  inhabitants  are  not  discriminated  against  by  the  rail- 
roads but  by  nature  itself. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  why  change  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  which  have  given  us  the  best  railroad  system  of  the  world, 
with  the  lowest  capitalization^  the  lowest  rates,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
thftt  we  pay  the  highest  wages  m  the  world  ? 

Why  treat  the  railroads  as  pariahs  and  deny  them  access  to  the 
courts,  wliich  are  open  to  all  other  corporations  and  individuals? 

Why  depart  from  the  traditional  policy  of  the  country,  the  only 
policy  suited  to  a  free  coimtry,  and  revert  to  the  practice  prevailing 
in  monarchies,  with  the  vastly  inferior  results  and  conditions  there 
existing  staring  us  in  the  face  and  forming  a  warning  example! 
Why  ignore  the  desires  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  industrious  and 
thrifty  Americans  and  obey  the  behests  of  an  insignificant  if  noisy 
minority!  And  lastly,  why  enter  upon  the  most  dangerous  path  of 
Federal  intervention  and  control  in  all  the  business  interests  of  the 
people  and  deprive  the  individual  as  well  as  the  States  of  the  power 
to  manage  their  own  affairs! 

(Mr.  Grinnell  submitted  to  the  committee  the  following  article, 
written  b^r  himself  and  published  in  the  North  American  Review. 
The  committee  ordered  it  to  be  appended  to  the  foregoing  statement.) 

RAILWAY  RATES. 
[By  W.  Morton  Grinnell.] 

Among  the  statistics  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  chief  commodities  and 
in  railway  rates  from  1899  to  1902,  100  representing  the  average 
price  of  commodities  from  1890  to  1899 : 


1880. 


1908. 


Ad- 


BAILWAT  BATBS. 

Pftflsenfer 

Freight 

PBIOBS  or  COMMODITIl 

Ftenn products 

Food,  etc 

Cloths  and  clothing 

Fael  and  lighting 

Metals  and  implements 

Lumber  and  building  material 

Drugs  and  chemicals 1 

Heuse-fumishing  goods 

Miscellaneous  articles 

All  commodities 


W.9 
86.8 


100.0 
9B.8 
80.7 
106.0 
U4.T 
106.8 
U1.8 
86.1 
87.  T 
101.7 


86.8 
80.8 


180.5 
111.8 
108.0 
184.8 
117.8 
118.8 
114.8 
112.8 
114.1 
112.9 


8a6 

18.0 

5.8 

88.8 

8L5 

l&O 

8.0 

17.1 

10. 4 

11.8 


The  comparison  is  still  more  striking  when  the  year  1898  is  taken, 
and  the  list  of  commodities  confined  to  those  entering  chiefly  into  rail- 
way construction,  maintenance,  and  operation : 


RAILWAY  RATES. 

Passenger 

FrelghF 

PRICBS  OF  CX)IIMODITllBS. 

l>*uel  and  lighting 

Metals  and  implements 

Lumber  and  building  mateoial 

Miscellaneous  articles 

All  commodities 


1888. 


86.8 
80.7 


86.4 
86.4 
96.8 
98.4 
98.4 


1908. 


96.8 
90.8 


184.8 
117.8 
U8.8 
U4.1 
118.9 


Ad- 
Tance. 


.5 


8B.9 
80.8 
88.0 
21.7 
19.6 
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The  tables  are  interesting  as  showing  that,  while  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  have  advanced,  on  an  average,  18  points,  and  fuel,  metals, 
and  lumber  25  to  85  points,  railway  rates  have  only  advanced  frac- 
tionally. There  is,  however,  the  further  and  most  important  factor 
in  the  case,  that  of  labor.  Statistics  show  that  the  average  wages  of 
railway  employees  have  increased  quite  15  per  cent  since  1898. 

As  concrete  examples  of  the  position  of  the  railroads,  with  respect 
to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  cniefiy,  we  have  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Tnis  road  is  the  oldest,  the  most 
conservative  (in  spite  of  its  recent  departure  from  its  traditional 
policy),  and  tne  most  liberal  toward  the  public  and  its  employees. 

The  organization  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Kailroad  Company,  as  it  is 
popularly  known,  is  very  complex,  consisting,  first,  of  the  roads 
operated  north  and  east  of  Pittsburg — i.  e.,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road division,  the  United  Railroads  of  New  Jersey  division,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  division,  and  the  Buffalo  and  Alle- 

f^heny  Valley  division;  second,  those  operated  indirectly,  and  the 
ines  west  of  Pittsburg  which  are  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany. As  showing  the  proportionate  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  on 
the  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  operated  directly  by  the  company,  I  give 
a  few  statistics : 


Increase  for  1903  over  1902  in  wages  paid, 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  DIVISION. 


Amoant.     Poroent. 


f^TtytfiftTOAti  mj%A  flrsmoD......  — 

Roundhouse  men 

LocomotiTes.  for  fuel 

Conductors,  baggagemen,  and  brakemen 

Yardmen 

Switch  tenders  and  signalmen 

Watchmen 

Station  agents  and  clerks 

Station  labor 

UNITED  RAILROADS  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Enginemen  and  firemen. 

Roondhouse  men 

LocomotlTes,  fuel  for 

Conductors,  baggagemen,  and  brakemen 

Yardmen 

Watchmen 

Station  agents  and  olerks 

Station  labor 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  ERIE  DIVISION. 

Enginemen  and  firemen 

Roundhouse  men 

Fuel 

Conductors,  baggagemen,  andbrakemen 

Yardmen 

Station  agents  and  dorks 

Station  labor 


i:*^*,  799. 15 

5 

}(^.l»8H.82 

17 

..u^.r^H.eo 

26 

2'>H.(i87,87 

6 

34n,4«ri.S4 

17 

'H\.7'Z\n 

18 

27,019.99 

U 

ir)2,:^().28 

IB 

m>  'Mkvoe 

10 

1154,148.58 
28,743.58 
48B,eeB.8B 
121,008.41 
112,624.25 
14,454.47 
90,840.98 
87,a0BS.O8 


18 
10 
88 
18 
10 

5 
10 

4 


1125,880.00 
29,157.00 
804,0fX).00 
122,000.00 
88,700.00 
295,000.00 
20,000.00 


20 
88 
86 
28 
25 
28 
15 


While  the  increase  in  e(]^uipinent  would  necessitate  a  larger  number 
of  employees,  this  proportion  is  relatively  small,  much  the  larger  part 
consisting  in  higher  wages  paid  to  old  employees. 
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The  annual  reports  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  St.  Paul  rail- 
roads show  the  same  condition  of  affairs.  The  increase  in  operating 
expenses  of  the  Illinois  Central  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904, 
was  9.91  per  cent,  or  $2,957,000,  of  which  advances  in  wages  repre- 
sented over  40  per  cent,  while  the  St.  Paul  shows  an  increased  cost  of 
$737,064  in  labor  alone,  and  in  material  and  supplies  of  $1,400,000. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  one  year  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor 
is  about  10  per  cent  in  the  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  Illinois  Central 
and  St.  Paul  nearly  as  much. 

Thus,  since  1898,  the  railways  have  been  obliged  to  pay  from  15  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  more  for  labor,  fuel,  and  all  materials  which  they 
use,  while  their  rates  for  passengers,  as  well  as  for  freight,  have 
advanced  but  fractionally,  and  are  mudi  lower  in  this  country  than 
in  England,  France,  or  Germany,  although  labor  and  most  materials 
are  much  higher  here. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  read  what  Mr.  Priestly,  the 
expert  English  authority,  has  to  say : 

The  present  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of  America  is,  in  no  small  extent, 
due  to  the  low  rates  charged  for  transportation.  This  prosperity  has  reflected 
Itself  in  an  increase  of  wajy^es  all  round,  which,  in  its  torn,  has  increased  con- 
Humption  and  consequently  production.  These  high  wages  are  not  due  to  the 
necessaries  of  life  costing  the  laboring  classes  in  America  more  than  they  cost 
the  same  class  in  E2ngland.  It  Is  only  the  style  of  living  which  is  better.  At  the 
back  of  it  all  there  is  no  doubt  the  protective  tariff ;  but  that  would  have  availed 
little  without  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  transportation.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

In  India  pooling  and  the  territorial  division  of  traffic  are  permitted  and 
railways  are  not  only  allowed  but  are  encouraged  to  protect  themselves  against 
competition.  American  railways  enjoy  no  such  protection  (any  act  which  tends 
to  restrict  competition  is  illegal),  but  have  been  left  to  work  out  their  own  sal- 
vation as  best  they  could.  They  have  consequently  been  obliged  to  devote  their 
efforts  to  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  traffic 
can  now  be  carried  at  rates  which  a  few  years  ago  were  held  to  be  impracticable 
and  spelled  bankruptcy.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Previous  to  the  lowering  of  the  rates  by  competition  consumption  of  many 
commodities  was  confined  to  a  limited  class  of  people,  and  to  that  class  In  a 
limited  quantity.  The  lowering  of  rates  not  only  brought  these  commodities 
within  the  reach  of  a  wider  class  of  consumers,  but  enabled  the  previous  con- 
sumers to  increase  their  consumption. 

To  restore  the  railways  to  solvency  it  was  not  possible  to  put  up  rates,  even 
if  this  had  been  desirable  with  the  experience  before  them,  and  the  railway 
officials  were  forced  to  devise  methods  which  would  permit  their  carrying  the 
traffic  at  these  low  rates  and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  dividend  for  the  stock- 
holders. The  alert  American  mind  was  not  long  in  devising  those  methods,  and 
to-day  railway  rates  for  goods  traffic,  judged  as  a  whole,  are  lower  in  America 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

They  (American  railway  men)  have  managed  to  do  what  no  other  country  In 
the  world  has  done,  and  that  Is  carry  their  goods  traffic  profitably  at  extraor- 
dinarily low  rates,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  pay  more  for  their  labor 
than  any  other  country. 

The  whole  histonr  of  the  railway  industry  is  the  story  of  a  won- 
derful evolution.  In  its  infancy  all  communities  were  so  anxious  to 
profit  by  this  new  method  of  transportation  that  franchises,  lands, 
and  subsidies  were  lavished  upon  any  group  of  individuals  who  would 
build  a  road,  while  when  the  road  was  built  any  rates  which  it 
charged  were  cheerfully  and  willingly  paid.  Human  nature  would 
be  more  than  human  if  it  waved  aside  the  franchises,  privileges,  and 
money  thrown  at  it;  and  while  the  better  and  more  far-sighted  men 
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exercised  some  moderation  and  rendered  the  best  equivalent  possible 
in  services  for  the  advantages  received,  the  more  unscrupulous  secured 
every  advantage,  eveiy  privilc^,  and  all  the  money  possible,  and 
rendered  as  little  in  return  ancTat  as  exorbitant  a  price  as  possible. 
These  were  the  golden  years  for  pnHnoters,  construction  companies, 
and  builders  of  railways  and  expensive  ones  for  the  public,  who,  how- 
ever^ comparing  the  new  with  the  old  methods  of  transportation, 
willingly  paid  the  heavy  charsee  laid  upon  them,  and  nevertheless 
made  money  and  prospered.  There  were  two  great  periods  of  this 
feverish  and  reckless  railway  construction — from  1845  to  1857,  and 
from  1866  to  1889,  with  varying  intermissions,  until  the  inevitable 
reaction  began.  R^ilwa^s  had  been  built  far  in  excess  of  the  needs 
of  the  country,  competitive  lines  were  established  where  no  necessity 
existed,  rates  were  made  as  heavy  as  the  traffic  would  bear,  in  order 
to  bolster  up  useless  and  unprofitable  lines  and  pay  large  dividends  to 
the  stockholders  of  better  ones,  and  the  old  gratitude  and  friendliness 
of  the  shippers  and  the  general  public  gradually  changed  into  a  deep- 
seated  hostility. 

Partly  to  blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs  was  the  huff^g  of 
the  fetish  of  competition,  unrestrained  and  h  outrance.  This  false 
economic  theory,  mnained  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  frequent  un- 
scrupulousness  in  tiding  advantage  of  the  craze  of  all  communities 
for  railroads  and  more  railroads,  and  the  credulity  of  the  public 
in  believing  that  any  and  all  roads,  in  any  section  of  the  country, 
were  gold  mines  in  another  form,  all  led  to  the  inevitable  perioas 
of  di^ster,  receiverships,  and  reorganizations,  which  occurred  with 
every  period  of  depression,  until  in  the  decade  1890-1899,  even 
many  of  the  oldest  and  best  roads  were  subjected  to  these  drastic 
processes. 

In  1895,  1896,  and  1897  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  paid  no  dividends,  and  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  funded  debt  paid  no  interest  At  the  end  of 
this  period  most  of  the  inflation  which  had  existed  in  many  roads 
had  been  adequately  punctured,  and  the  bonds  and  stocks  repre- 
sented very  generally  money  invested  in  the  railroads. 

Chastened  as  they  were  by  this  long  and  trying  experience,  and 
having  learned  a  few  economic  truths,  the  managers  were  prepared 
to  perform  their  duties  to  the  public  in  a  different  spirit  and  manner 
from  that  which  had  hitherto  generally  prevailed  j  but  the  hostility 
which  had  become  so  general  could  not  be  immediately  transformed 
into  good  will. 

H<^tile  legislation  had  been  everywhere  enacted,  not  only  hostile, 
but  irrational ;  taxes  were  increased  and  new  ones  levied. 

The  attitude  of  animosity  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  assumed  toward  railroads  is  a  reflection  of  that  which 
has  prevailed  for  many  years — almost  a  generation — ^among  the 
public  It  should  not,  of  course,  exist  in  a  quasi-judicial  body,  but 
as  the  composition  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  affected 
by  the  usual  political  reasons,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  it  should, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  represent  the  animus  of  its  creatx)rs. 
This  sentiment  of  hostility  toward  railroads,  fortunately  decreasing, 
would  probablv  disappear  with  a  fuller  knowledge  by  the  public  of 
the  raiway  industry. 
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Whatever  the  failings  of  the  great  railway  managers  are,  they 
can  not  be  accused  of  stupidity,  and  they  have  learned  the  lessons 
which,  in  the  earlier  period  of  railways,  managers  might  be  excused 
for  not  apprehending,  that  harmony  aids  and  friction  retards  prog- 
ress ;  that  unrestrained  competition  is  as  destructive  as  other  warfare ; 
that  railways  can  only  prosper  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
through  which  they  pass  and  of  the  county  at  large;  that  large 
traffic  at  low  rates  is  preferable  to  less  traffic  at  high  rates;  and  that 
railroads  are  quasi-public  corporations  and  owe  a  duty  to  the  public 

That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  instructed  by  the  fre- 

Suent  overrulings  of  its  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has  en- 
eavored  to  examine  more  fairly  into  the  propriety  of  increases  in 
railway  rates  is  evident  from  the  report  ana  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  re  advance  of  freight  rates,  in  the  case  decided  on  April  2, 
J  903;  as  is  apparent,  also,  their  utter  inability  to  cope  wim  the 
subject.  In  this  very  important  case  the  following  roads  were  repre- 
sented :  Michigan  Central,  Lake  Shore,  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  Wabash,  Erie,  New  York  Central,  Southern,  and  others. 

With  regard  to  the  contention  that,  as  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
and  of  labor  have  advanced,  the  railroads  are  justified  in  advancing 
rates,  the  Ccwnmission  had  this  to  say : 

Tlie  second  reason  is  that  they  should  be  aUowed  to  increase  their  revenues, 
owing  to  increased  expense  of  operation.  The  whole  claim  stated  upon  the 
hearing,  in  varying  forms,  comes  briefly  to. this:  The  present  prices  of  com- 
modities are  high,  therefore  they  can  pay  a  higher  freight  charge.  Times 
are  good,  and  railroads  should  share  in  the  general  prosperity ;  but  high  prices 
of  materials  and  labor  add  to  the  expense  of  operation,  and  gross  revenues 
must  therefore  be  increased. 

Plainly  the  character  of  the  question  thus  presented  Is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  questions  previously  considered.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  what 
the  traffic  will  bear,  but  rather  of  what  the  public  should  bear.  Oonditions 
are  such  that  this  rate  can  be  advanced  as  between  the  people  who  pay  it  and 
the  stockholders  who  receive  It  Is  the  advanoe  right?  Every  question  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  may  present  itself  in  two  asp«!ts.  First,  is  the 
rate  reasonable  estimated  by  the  cost  and  value  of  the  service,  and  as  compared 
with  other  commodities?  Second,  is  It  reasonable  In  the  absolute,  regarded 
more  nearly  as  a  tax  laid  upon  the  people  who  ultimately  pay  that  rate?  The 
considerations  which  determine  the  first  of  these  aspects  are  of  but  little  weight 
in  determining  the  second,  which  we  have  now  to  consider. 

Every  such  inquiry  Involves  the  idea  of  some  limit  beyond  which  the  capital 
Invested  in  railways  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  tax  other  species  of  property. 
What  is  that  limit,  and  how  can  it  t>e  fixed? 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  the  Post-Office  Department* 
which  costs  the  public  several  millions  a  year  in  addition  to  tne  "  tax  ^ 
represented  by  stamps,  could  be  nm  at  a  profit  by  a  private  corpora- 
tion and  the  third  and  fourth  class  matter  carried  free,  and  so  with 
all  other  departments  of  government,  whether  Federal,  State  or 
municipal. 

The  question  of  governmental  ownership  is  not,  of  course,  enter- 
tained by  serious  men;  although  it  is  a  favorite  panacea  of  theorists, 
socialists,  and  cranks,  whose  heroic  efforts  and  propaganda  are  usually 
coincident  with  some  new  and  fresh  scandal  in  a  Government  Depart- 
ment 

Adequate  but  scientific  supervision  of  quasi-public  corporations, 
however,  would  be  welcomed  by  all  the  better  class  of  railroads,  whose 
only  complaint  is  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisrion  does  not 
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represent  this  type.  A  purely  political  body,  occupying  a  nondescript 
position,  it  has  neither  the  po^er  nor  the  knowledge  to  do  effective 
work.  Its  crude  conclusions  are  usually  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  thdt  is  a  long  way  to  ^o  for  a  decision  on  rates,  and  the 
complexity  and  technicality  of  the  issues  involved  put  an  unnecessary 
buraen  upon  that  body^  and  one  which  it  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
perform. 

In  the  Michigan  Central  Case,  for  instance,  which  involved  a  most 
important  principle,  i.  e.,  whether  a  railroad  was  not  justified  in 
appropriating  a  portion  or  its  earnings  to  the  betterment  of  its  prop- 
erty, which  (the  rates  being  admittedly  low)  would  seem  to  affect 
only  the  stockholders,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reasoned 
as  follows: 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  after  paying  its  fixed  charges,  taxes,  and  dividend 
out  of  its  net  income  for  the  year  1902  it  had  left  but  a  comparatively  small 
amount  That  year  was  one  of  prosperity,  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
conditions  will  continue  without  interruption  as  favorable.  Ought  not  a  rail- 
way to  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  in  some  form,  a  surplus  during  fat  years  which 
may  tide  over  subsequent  lean  years?  To  this  we  would  unhesitatingly  answer 
In  the  affirmative.  In  times  like  the  present  a  railroad  company  should  be 
allowed  to  earn  something  more  than  a  merely  fair  return  upon  the  investment ; 
but  we  also  think  that  it  clearly  appears  that  the  Michigan  Central  is  doing  this. 

Within  recent  years  this  railroad,  in  common  with  many  others  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  extensively  improved.  Grades  have  been  eliminated,  curves 
reduced,  wood  bridges  replaced  with  those  of  iron  and  stone,  station  buildings 
rebuilt,  equipment  of  all  kinds  greatly  added  to.  All  this  has  been  rendered 
necessary,  partly  by  increase  In  traffic  and  partly  by  the  desire  to  handle  this 
traffic  In  the  cheapest  possible  manner ;  and  it  adds  very  materially  to  the  value 
and  the  earning  capacity  of  the  property.  Now,  in  so  far  as  these  outlays  are 
reasonably  necessary  to  keep  the  property  up  to  Its  former  standard,  or  perhaps 
to  even  a  higher  standard  of  operation,  they  are  properly  a  part  of  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  road,  but  when  they  add  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  property, 
and  therefore  to  Its  value,  they  are  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  Improvement 
Assuming  that  the  stockholder  is  only  entitled  to  exact  from  the  public  a  certain 
amount  for  the  performance  of  the  service,  he  clearly  has  no  right  to  both  receive 
that  amount  in  dividends  and  add  to  the  productive  value  of  his  property.  The 
policy  of  the  Michigan  Central  has  been  to  make  these  Improvements,  not  by 
adding  to  the  debt  or  the  capital  stock  of  the  company^  but  out  of  its  gross 
earnings  as  a  part  of  the  operating  expenses. 

This  is  hardly  encouraging  either  for  the  large  capitalist  or  the 
small  investor.  What  a  long  distance  we  have  traveled  from  the  day 
when  the  State  of  New  Jersey  gave  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
the  exclusive  franchise  of  roads  throughout  the  State  forever,  or  from 
the  days  of  huge  land  grants  and  millions  of  subsidies !  Thousands 
of  millions  of  capital  having  been  lured  into  investments  in  railroads 
by  the  attitude  of  the  States  and  the  public,  the  owners  are  now  told 
that  they  are  entitled  to  earn  something  on  their  capital.  The  time 
has  been,  and  is  liable  to  come  acain,  when  railroads  had  much  better 
take  up  their  tracks,  abandon  tneir  franchises,  and  realize  on  their 
assets  what  thev  can,  instead  of  carrying  on.  a  ceaseless  fight  for 
existence  and  for  an  adequate  return  ^r  the  capital  and  labor 
employed. 

W.  Morton  Grinnell. 

8.  Doc.  243, 69-1— vol  3 31 
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OBIEHTAL  EXP0BT8  AND  DCPOBTS. 

The  following  statistics  were  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  to  accom- 
pany his  statement : 

JAPAN. 

Value  of  principal  imports  into  Japan. 
[Unit  of  7«iL   YalneK  1  yen  - 10^  gold;  1  kin  - 1.88  ponndB;  1  picul  - 188  ponndB.} 


ArtlolA. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belginm. 

Anstria- 

Raw  ootton 

10,010,486 

Ootton  fabrics 

10,760,680 
6,187,010 

'     688,865 
5,168,244 

8,605,400 

080,000 

PftfrmlATiTn  ........ 

8,825,467 

Bngr^ff ,,,x. 

8.778,854 

8,407,961 

Bioe 

Floor ....... ... 

10,108,676 
1,781,088 

607,870 
1,078,680 

1,818,486 

Wheat . . 

Bleotrio  maobin- 
ery  .............. 

884,085 
1,118,184 

0,685,780 

105,588 

Iron  and  iron  man- 

4,846,470 

8,108,081 

Artiele. 

Rnsslan 
AslA. 

Rritlsh 
India. 

French 
India. 

^"ff 

Ohlnft. 

^S§?" 

Total 
Talne,  in- 
clndingaU 

other 
conntries. 

Raw  ootton....... 

86,470,  tt4 

.... 

15,600,168 

68,800,724 

CJotton  fabrics.... 

ii,8&n2i 

Woolen  goods .... 

16, 81^,073 

Petrolenxn ........ 

4,680,880 

11,455.696 

Sngfiff,. ........... 

0,567,088 

1,040,866 

8,886,200 

80,966,031 

Rice 

87,487,074 

14,807,867 

51,960,272 

Flonr ............. 

10,884.420 

Wheat ............ 

8,887,667 

4,787,838 

Electric  machin- 
ery.............. 

1,U8,641 

8,867,471 

Iron   and   Iron 
mi^"  Q  f Aotnr  es 

% 

10,680,454 

Value  of  principal  exportsfrom  Japan. 


Artids. 


United  States.     Great  Britain.       Germany. 


France. 


Oamphor 

Silk  and  Bilk  tissne. 

Matting  ".".'.""rril! 

Cotton  yams 

Coal 

Seaweeds 

Copper 

Karnes 


1,148,084 

68,011,866 
18,451,048 
4,290,457 


401,046 

6,701,488 

88,874 

54,040 


678,601 

668,676 

866 


860,876 

81,781,600 

608 

1,821 


684,061 


860,895 
16,066 


1,887,868 


815,586 


845,206 


Arttola. 


British 
IndJjk 


Ohlnft. 


Hongkong. 


Korea. 


Total  valne, 

including  all 

other  coon- 

triea. 


Oamphor 

Silk  and  silk  tissne. 

Tea 

Matting 

Cotton  yams 

Coal 

Seaweeds 

Copper 

Matches 


606,786 

8,076,586 

1,111 

8,075 

781 

8U,876 


466,644 

846,678 


66,281 

615,188 

87,648 

15,490 

88,838,966 

8,040,478 

807,818 

4,006,015 

8,804,900 


80,400 

607,198 

5,848 

17,606 

1,801,426 

5,886,761 


6,680,908 
8,101,868 


78,668 

16,984 

878 

1,080,668 

168,681 

U,845 

184,825 

844,604 


8,587,844 
109,961.239 
18,035,i%2 

4,609,566 
81,418,613 
19,260,501 

1,043,598 
14,987,009 

8,478,071 


KoTB.— Throughout  this  set  of  statistics  the  aim  has  been,  as  a  mle,  to  list  oommoditdee  havincr 
an  export  yalue  of  $260,000  gold  or  oyer. 
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■XFOBTS. 

Quantity  and  value  of  the  important  commodities  ewported  from  Japan  to  United 
States,  Canada,  Oreat  Britain,  Germany,  France,  China,  Hongkong,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  grand  total  export  value  of  commodities  of  which 
United  States  received  part,  for  the  ttcelve  months  ending  December,  1904* 

UNITED  8TATB8. 


Article. 


Quantity. 


Valne. 


Total  valiie 

ezportBto 

allooimtrles. 


Tea 

Rice 

Camphor 

Sulphur 

SUk  and  ailk  tissues 

SUk  tissues 

Silk  handkerchiefs 

Coal 

Matting 

Porcelain  and  earthenware., 

Straw  plaits 

Wood  chip  braids 


...kins., 
.piculs.. 
...kins.. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
..yards.. 
..dozen.. 
...tons.. 
...rolls.. 


.bundles.. 
do.... 


WJ\IQ 

1,;WT,143 

28,49J,:J91 

l,7()(),fM0 

1H.H56 
m)y,557 


2,806,019 
1,960,879 


Ytm. 
r>      AS 

i.ii    ta 

68,4h'M80 
5:>J.(I87 

r^.()81 

1,875,081 
867,  H14 
693,780 


Yen, 

W,  ©35. 852 
4, Hoy, 879 
3,5^7,844 
947, 2»4 
108,9:»,853 
1,000,386 
2,93H,420 

19,260.501 
4,599,568 
3,169,006 
8,787,068 
1,246,590 


CANADA  AND  OTHER  BRITISH  AMERICA. 


Article. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Tea 

Rice 

Silk  and  silk  tissues. 

Silk  tissues 

Silk  handkerchiefs . . 
Coal- 


Matting  

Porcelain  and  earthenware . 


...kins. 
..piculs. 
...kins. 
..yards. 
..dozen. 
...tons. 
...rolls. 


4,180,140 
85,446 
20,148 
825,881 
44,921 
8,487 
18,281 


Ten, 
1,289,826 
260,664 
274,660 
266,822 
182,201 
60,409 
84,700 
84,489 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Rice piculs. 

Oamphor kins. 

Copper*  refined do... 

Sakand  silk  tissues do... 

Silk  handkerchiefs dozens. 

Carpets  rhemp,  cotton,  or  wool) square  yards. 

Straw  plaits , bundles. 

Wood  chip  braids do... 


02,900 
648,260 

6,445,962 
540,498 
166,827 
602,760 

8,083,416 
687,161 


646,280 

401,  OM 

1,887,862 

6,701,482 

687,406 

805,712 

1,880,750 

428,718 


GERMANY. 


Rice piculs. 

Camphor kins. 

Copper,  refined do... 

Silk  and  silk  tissues do... 

Straw  plaits bundles. 


68,208 

761,280 

2,688,671 

48,879 

086,796 


847,686 
672,601 
815,686 
668,676 
879,299 


FRANCE. 


Rioe piculs. 

Camphor * kins. 

Copper,  refined do... 

Silk  and  silk  tissues do... 

Silk  tissues yards. 

Silk  handkerchiefs dozens. 

Straw  plaits bundles. 


28,684 
880,496 
806,748 
6,628,070 
99,716 
60,627 
987,707 


125,101 
880,276 
245,286 
81,748,496 
88,113 
214,400 
807,438 
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Quantity  and  value  of  the  important  commodities  emported,  etc — (Continued. 

CHINA. 


Article. 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

Soaweeds       .  ......... 

., ..                ^k^r^^ 

«,  457, 867 
U>7.fl78 
44'.t,  162 
2U,«J84 

13,1(1.^086 

8JI.7hL'.212 
4 It;,  312 

2£,:^>li386 

.'>l*-M»8 

1,5-1.933 

l£,lTii.«» 

1,52;^,17« 

Yen. 
987,813 

Beer 

dozen  bottles.. 

606.982 

MTishrr>om«  .„ 

kins.. 

809,382 

Ginsenif 

do.... 

232,729 

do.... 

4,008,915 

Cotton  vams 

do.... 

88,838,306 

Cotton  liflBnOff 

......... .....pieoes-- 

9^,796 

Do 

yuids.. 

1,968,780 

Towels - 

.................dozens.. 

660,058 

C!oal            

...................tons.. 

8,040,478 

Matches 

gross.. 

8^»4  9m 
804,906 

TTmlirftHiw 

nnmhAra^ 

HONGKONG. 


Mushrooms 

Copper,  refined 

Cotton  yarns 

Cotton  tissues 

Do 

Coal 

Matches 

Straw  plaits 

Porcelain  and  earthenware . 


kins. 

do... 

do... 

...pieces. 

yards. 

tons. 

....gross, 
.bundles. 


964,081 
18,106,888 
6,322,515 
1,141,866 
8,006,661 
1,061,339 
9,781,910 
1,637,669 


654,672 

5,680,998 

1,891,426 

928,726 

189,062 

5,886,761 

8,101,852 

600,576 

816,867 


PHHiTPPINB  ISLANDS. 

Mineral  water 

IHtmi 

87,560 

Onions 

...do.... 

8,788,616 

8,467.008 

867,631 

870,000 

97,201 

97,288 

Potatoes 

...do.... 

196,1 57 

Wax,  vegetable 

...do.... 

78,719 

Cotton  yams 

...do.... 

166,958 

Coal.... 

__tonii  . 

688,148 

IMPORTS. 

Quantity  and  value  of  the  important  imports  into  Japan  from  United  States, 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  China,  Hongkonij,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  for  the  twelve  months  ending  December,  1903. 

UNITED  STATES. 


Value 

Article. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

imports 

from  all 

countries. 

Yen, 

Ten. 

Electric  machinery 

667,279 

1,113,641 

Fire  enfrlnes  and  pumps. 

105J,a08 

417,088 

Locomotive  engim^s 

1,078,689 

2,287,471 

Sewinj?  machines 

142,602 

848,690 

Bt  earn  boiler  and  engines --   --- 

875,546 

4m.2:i2 

969,873 

( "ondi'nsed  milk 

dozens.. 

150.217 

979,980 

Flour 

kins.. 

20i,m5,427 

10,103.676 

10,824,420 

Wheat 

do.... 

43,0i)6,Ui5 

1,721.983 

4,767,888 

Leather 

do.... 

1, 010,859 

75«,217 

1,532,266 

Rails 

do.... 

5,3:^3 

4.iO 

2,751,971 

Rail  fittings 

do.... 

aj8,282 

15,489 

516,911 

Pipes  and  tubes.. _ 

do.... 

9,491,(106 

763.f>49 

1,4«2,249 

Nails 

do.,.. 

15,693,^8 

773.  ()»3 

1,509.908 

Materials  for  bridges  and  buildings 

do.... 

l,(i5<».336 

174, 434 

KS'S^ 

Lead 

do.... 

3,9tB,:si 

310,272 

909,091 

Kerosene  oil 

gallons.. 

82,511,201 

6,825,457 

11,465,896 

Lubricating  oil 

king.. 

10,4.H8.232 

476,836 

488,980 

Paraffin  wax 

do.... 

9,«i0,318 

042,298 

947,531 

Cardb*»ard 

do... 

7,28:^751 

660,948 

690, 76« 

Cotton,  raw.  grinned 

piculs.. 

890,817 

10,910,485 

68,206,794 

Tobacco  leaf 

....kins.. 

4.874,763 

1,072, 9:J2 

1,077,179 

Coal 

tons.. 

17,648 

296,816 

1,972.928 

Carriages,  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  parts 

863,075 

972,948 
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Artiole. 

QoAntity. 

ValTW. 

Flour 

IdiM.. 

8,019,889 
1,4^8.087 

Ten. 
190,799 

Salted  salmon  and  trout 

Timber  and  rouch  hiinbor 

do.... 

94,990 
121,244 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Implements  of  fanners  and  mechanics 

Electric  machinery 

Fire  engines  and  pumps 

Locomotive  endues 

Spinning  machmery 

Steam  boilers  and  engines 

Condensed  millc dozens. 

Soda kins. 


Iron  and  mill  steel: 

Pig  and  ingot do— 

Bar  and  rod : do... 

Ralls do... 

Railllttings do... 

Plate  and  sheet do... 

Oalvanized  sheet do... 

Pipes and  tubes do... 

Tinned  plate  or  sheet do... 

Material  of  bridges  and  buildings do... 

Paper do. 


Paper. 
Cotton 


on  yams  and  threads kins. 

Other  cotton  manufactures square  yards. 

Wool  and  yam kins. 

Woolen  manufactures square  yards. 

Coal tons. 


186,878 
14,461,081 

68,  r)55,  K71 

8,974,866 
31,irv),Hl7 

3,*S,sy,<i41 
a'>,  410, 1.47 
a6,i^t:^,491 

8.O.SS.101 
10,077.718 

4,470,(106 
4J>i:i.tS26 
l,:i:-';!..s07 

8:>:.*.  ti72 

7,311,088 

1(J-.%7W 


149,904 
284,966 
806,610 
1,118.134 
611,706 
686,276 
868,468 
779,000 

1,175,889 

647.068 

1,128,786 

216,225 

1,606,109 

8,891,188 

629,747 

964,788 

866,661 

682,409 

1,068,997 

9,701,642 

818,278 

4,878,741 

1,676,484 


GERMA17Y. 


Electric  machinery 

Alcohol liters. 

Aniline  dyes kins. 

Indigo .-. do.— 

Iron  and  mild  steel: 

Bar  and  rod do... 

Rails do... 

Rail  fittings do... 

Plate  and  sheet do... 

Nails do... 

Telegrajth  wire do... 

Zinc do... 

Pai>er do... 

Sugar piculs. 

Cotton  yams  and  tiireads kins. 

Cotton  manufactures square  yards. 

Wool  and  yams kins. 

Woolen  manufactures square  yards. 

Pulp kins. 


2,472,848 

1,872,065 

'     403,085 

33,i):5H,370 

:j,it:iS,!>64 

B,  1.14.514 
13.r>n,.489 
8,K!7,;ie9 
4,(e'<,,458 
7,:^>^.413 
4ni.;«8 
LM.S88 
2J77,r79 
2,r,(i;?.198 
^,41)1,890 
8,023,858 


105,588 

881,108 

1,240,108 

1,845,084 

1,288,818 

1,828,011 

280,849 

860,876 

080,888 

668,948 

600,140 

802,877 

8,773,264 

19,271 

018,079 

3,289,107 

1,874,077 

484,004 


FRANCE. 


Potash kins. 

Logwood  extract do.. 

Ci  garotte  paper 

Wool  and  yarns * kins. 

Woolen  nutnufacturee square  yards. 


2,268,877 
549,799 


104,408 
7,108,888 


860,698 
115,327 
202,488 
150,944 
2,854,406 
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Quantity  mnd  value  of  the  important  importe,  etc — Gontlinied. 

/ 

CHINA. 


Artiole. 


Quantity. 


Yalaa. 


BiTSB - .........thonaaiids.. 

Beans,  pears,  and  pulse picols.. 

Bice do... 

Wheat Irins.. 

Bugap piotUs.. 

Ootton,  raw: 

Ginned do.— 

In  the  seed do... 

Cocoons kins. 

Tnssah  sUk  yams do.. 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  China  grass do.. 

Oiloake picols. 


67,802 

1,967.462 

482,046 

68,889.600 

267,954 

667,  SB8 

70,846 

1,006,800 

260,675 
7,619,972 
8,729,696 


Fen. 

814,174 
6.606,187 
2,044,801 
2,227,587 
1,040,886 

16,609,1» 
647,818 
886.866 
606, 786 
902,987 
8,688,606 


HONGKONG. 


Sugar 

260,848 
10;O88 

1,689,748 

Oocoona ---,-^-..,.,^,..,^, 

._     __     _       _"  lclM__ 

SiaS 

PHILIPPINB  ISLANDS. 


Sngar piculs. 

Flax,  hemp,  Jnte,  and  China  grass Idns. 


672,196 
8,210,160 


2,886.808 


Total  value  of  commodities  exported  to  United  States,  Canada,  Oreat  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  China,  Hongkong,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  from  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  and  Nagasaki,  and  grand  total  of  Japanese  exports  to  above 
countries  for  twelve  months  ending  December,  1903. 


[Unit  of  yen.] 

• 

From— 

Total  for 
three 
ports. 

Other 
ports. 

Grand 

To- 

Yoko- 

Kobe. 

total  for 
all  porta. 

United  States 

66          18 

1  B8 
10          48 

2  01 
8S          16 

4       ro 

6,- ',...08 
;ixi,55l 

16          18 

1  87 
6          01 

2  02 
1           t\ 

85          SI 

14,1-  ...52 
t3txJ,yl2 

24,086 
6,620 
74,148 
2,797 
6,971 
2,784.649 
1,166,199 
67  688 

81,086.807 
2,835,646 
16.ia0.887 
6,077,660 
84,209.808 
42,798,429 
22,800,168 
1,076,161 

I,(>r.'--i8 
.-    M 
;.■•    36 

B6 

97 
22          50 
6,    vi,  41 

ouu,;368 

82  7:^>,i«5 

Oannda,  **tc           .    .^^ 

2  t£j,530 

Great  Britain 

16  '>44,&28 

Germany 

6  185.658 

84  ?:9,1I5 

China 

64  1",»4,1T9 

Hongkong ...— . 

29/.24,6&4 

Philippine  iMlands   -  ^ .  -  -  ^ .  ^ . 

1,675,518 

Tcfial  value  of  commodities  imported  from  the  same  countries  into  the  same 
ports,  and  grand  total  of  imports  from  said  countries  for  same  period, 

[Unit  of  yen.] 


From— 


To- 


Yoko- 


Ko'be.      Nagasaki 


Total  for 
three 
ports. 


Other 
poriB. 


Grand 
total  for 
all  porta. 


United  States 

Canada,  eto 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

France 

China 

Hongkong 

Philippine  Islands. 


17,186,979 

262,816 

23.325,166 

13,684,976 

1.793,041 

10,892,801 

768,672 

2,8i<tJ,454 


22,984.961 
131,847 

18,750,880 

11,189,167 
8,138,671 

25.234,140 
411,378 
415, 8n5 


2,108.747 
48,825 
8,601,002 
102,059 
45,820 
8,575,288 
218,626 
89,613 


42,276,687 

432,987 
46,676,086 
24,966,202 
4,977,082 
89,201,724 
1,896,674 
3,341,872 


8,998,188 

66,062 

8,060,782 

1,992.774 

180,881 

6,266,888 

841,062 

79.681 


46,278,870 
499,080 

48,786,758 

26,958,976 
6,107,818 

46,468,067 
1,788,786 
8,421,568 
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Total  emporU  and  imports  from  Tokohamaf  Kol^e,  and  yagasahi,  and  grand 
total  of  Japanese  exports  wnd  imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1903. 


Port. 

Xzporta. 

Imports. 

Kobe 

Ten, 

146,680,488 

90,618,216 

4,966,979 

47,446,809 

Ten. 
110,878,967 
164,684,012 
12,867,880 

Kf4n^«f>^^ ^ X . 

Aifother  portffu  .. 

88,' 866,' 168 

Grand  total 

289,608,442 

817,186,617 

8HAKGHAI. 


nCPOBTS. 


Tbe  principal  Imports  Into  the  port  of  Shanghai  from  foreign  oonntrlee  and 
Hongkong  are,  for  tbe  year  1903: 

[Nora. — Values  are  ezprened  1a  halkwan  taals.    One  halkwan  tael— $0.64  goUU] 


Article. 


Quantity. 


Yalne. 


Cotton  fabrics 

Woolen  goods 

Do... 

Do.. , 

Do 

Iron  and  mild  steel  and  galvanized  Iron. 

Ganny  bags... 

Candles - 

Cigarette* „ , 

Coal. 


pictQs. 


.pounds. 
...pieces. 
...piculs. 
...  yardfl. 
..picula. 
.-.pieces. 
...piculfl. 


Aniline  dye 

Indigo 

Japan  matches . 

Needles 

Kerosene  ... 

Paper 

Pepper ...._ 

Seaweed 

Sugar 

Timber 

Wines 

Sandalwood 


.tons.. 


piculs. 

gross- 

...  thousands. 

gaUons. 

piculs. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.square  feet. 


.piculs. 


83,440 


479.611 

126,962 

3,581 

1,287,183 

1,405,382 

21,613,4(^13 

33,571 


865,361 


9,485 

4,129,314 

2,384,082 

42,660.099 

27,785 

21,a)3 

412,707 

l,3a5,991 

41.676,383 


62,781 


86,80A,9U 

88,881,814 

228,261 

1,008,006 

801.068 

1,199,468 

4,149,764 

1,197,990 

636,589 

1,467,286 

4,758,988 

1,542,881 

486,651 

960,888 

600,918 

7,706,015 

688,800 

449,788 

1,079,668 

6,872,660 

1,896,508 

480,197 

600,860 


Details  of  principal  forms  of  ootUm  goods. 
[Values  In  baikwan  taels.] 


Article. 

From 

United 

States. 

From  . 
Sngland. 

From 
.  India. 

From 
Japan. 

Sheetings,  gr»»'y,  plMn ......r-, 

660,486 

0,288,480 

32  901 

6,099,174 

485,606 

0,072,884 

1467  865 

6,128,868 

148.797 

867,866 

1,670,104 

602,746 

11,688 
12,624 

10,678 
160,660 

ShirtinsiB.  white.'nlfdn  .............................. 

Drills 

22,284 

11,688 

Jeans 

T  cloths.         .               

21,622 
28,700,266 

154,660 

Yam,  gray  and  bleached............................ 

12,888,246 

■'•^  - 

16,401,486 

20,188,118 

28,768,424 

12,710.724 

SUMMARY. 

United  States 16,401,496 

England 20,138,118 

In<fia 28,768,424 

Japan 12,710.724 

Total  by  countries..... .^..  77,018,768 
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TOTAL  VALUES  OF  IMPORTANT  E:INI>S  OP  COTTON,   OF  WHICH   DETAILS  BY 
COUNTRIES  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE. 

Printed  cottons - 2,910,814 

Dyed  cottons «. 7,110,848 

Dyed  drills 1,846,880 

Total 11,868,068 

Total  by  oonntries  (see  above) ^ ......^ ^ 77,018,769 

Grand  total.. ...«»........................•..•.•...•—......... ..««...m.....m.«.....  88,881,814 

Details  of  imports  of  kerosene  oiL 


Kindofofl. 

Qoantlly. 

Valna. 

16,786,8a 
11,211,010 
4,846,880 
10,877,488 

8,612,896 
1,907,410 

Russian.— ..,....-.....,..........,.........„........„..,„,„„,.,.„ 

Snmatra , 

779,777 

Sumatra,  In  bnlk...... 

1,608,480 

Total 

42,080,089 

7,708,016 

EXPORTS. 

The  principal  expoirts  from  the  port  of  Shanghai  to  foreign  oonntries  and 
Hongkong  are : 

[Values  in  haikwan  taels.] 


Article. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Beans 

Bristles  .................................................................... 

PieuU. 

602,370 

26,346 

862,  »80 

106,373 

177,681 

87,985 

27,809 

44,917, 

5,873 

636,430 

6.9S8,40e 

65,111 

160,382 

787,028 

163, 101 

141,807 

10,486 

1,439,465 

l,504,ai5 

Cotton  raw       --  .-—  ..................................................... 

6,aj2,ua 

1.296,110 

Cow  and  buffalo  hid^ ...... . 

3,553,688 

Medicines 

•    782,960 

Raw  silk 

9,120,387 

Cocoons  and  refuse  silk  ..................................._....-........—. 

2,050,678 

Silk  prodncta 

2,043,040 

TiftniD  and  gt^^t  fnrr.lot.hiTig      ,    ........................    -         .,-Tr 

922,510 

Lamb  and  goat  furs ... . .. 

8,^5,5:^1 

Btraw  bi^i^. ...... .............................. ....................... 

8,265,585 

Tallow                  — .                

1,478,570 

Tea ...— .............. . . 

14,131,837 

Sbeep*s  wool .. , ,.. , 

2,008,767 

Oil,  ground  nut^..................  ...... .................................... 

1,049,874 

Clotn,  native  o ..„ 

472.  SUB 

a  Went  wholly  to  Hongkong. 

Details  of  tea  exports  to  the  principal  eountriet. 
[Quantities  in  pionls.] 


To- 


Blaok 


Total. 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

British  America........ 

India 

Hongkong  

Germany 

France 

Austria 

Russia:  a 

Manchuria 

Via  Black  Sea  ports 
Japan 


W,446 

48,828 

8,829 

2,127 

1,248 

15,100 

709 

1,804 

92,068 

1,754 

868 


88,881 
142,724 
11,602 
10,287 
981 
8,854 
8,6tt 


107 
71,987 
2,044 


98,828 
191,058 

15,831 

12,414 
2,22d 

18,954 
9,421 
1,80ft 

98,195 
78,721 
8,287 


•  Bnsslan  lianohnria  also  took  152,514  piouls  black  and  18,962  pionls  green  (brick  tea). 
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DetaiU  of  ewporU  of  raw  Hlkt,  oaoooni,  and  refuse. 


To- 

BawaQk. 

Ooooona. 

Waste  dlk  and  re- 
fuse ooooona. 

TotaL 

Bales. 

Piools. 

Bales. 

PlcnlB. 

Bales. 

Picnls. 

Bales. 

PiCOlB. 

United  States 

M,966 

10,887 

8,728 

2,097 

1,769 

fi» 

6M 

85, 008 

10,886 

8,690 

8,261 

1,700 

608 

648 

781 

8,88]r 

18,148 

6 
8,848 
1^161 

^    88,405 

•     T.S 

288 

16 

11,889 

1,874 

87,885 

10,688 
14,087 
8^183 
1,774 
4,040 
18,848 

66,074 
10,947 

Italy 

India 

8,176 

8,771 

19,560 
8,548 

Egypt 

1,716 

Great  Britain 

Japan .^^^«-... 

48 
11,148 

101 
8,798 

iS:^ 

Swnmanf  of  imi^orte  and  ewporte  by  prinoipal  foreign  counMee  and  Hanffkang. 

[Valaes  in  haikwan  Uels.] 


Oonntrj. 


Valneof 
imports 
from,  to 


Valneof 
exports  toi, 

from 
Shanghai. 


Great  Britain....... ...M ••.•••....»•••••••. 

Hongkong 

India 

Japan .............. ................... 

United  States  and  Hawaii 

Europe  (Bnasia  excepted) 

Singapore  and  Straits 

Russia  via  Black  Sea  ports 

Snmatara 

British  America 

Australia 

Korea 

Philippine  Islands 

Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Aden 
Russian  Manchuria 


4,5,810,884 
3ii,2O(;..T00 

m,5V4,<« 
L'.').5:^j;,ie0 
2:i.«>lr7,187 

i;i.s'.H,707 
2, 8*  K),  1 08 

I,r^ii.il4 
ti:i4,5l9 
;iV:>,:«l 
:f;i,:22 
:^-l<,407 
Ji:..;i46 
15,090 


8,989,484 

8,814,180 

1,658,068 

18,575,861 

18,519,189 

88,764,506 

964,778 

8,891,786 

4,188 

448,061 

68,221 

1,056,204 

203,868 

2,811,006 

8,872,847 


HONaKONa. 

HoDi^ong  Is  an  English  "free  port,*'  and  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
figures  about  Its  forelgu  trade.  Statistics  as  to  Imports  were  not  available,  but 
the  following  statement  of  exports  for  1904  was  secured  from  the  Hongkong 
General  Chamber  of  Commerce : 


(AU  in  tons  of  40  cnhlc  feet] 

Artlcto. 

To  Great 
Britain. 

To  con- 
tinent of 
Europe. 

To 

United 
States 
and  Can- 
ada. 

Total 

Silk  niece  flroods.... ............. .............. .— 

161 

8,220 

40 

8,800 

3,200 

8,490 

836 

So 

1,456 

66 

222 

5a) 

1,660 

21 

10,  M) 

ar) 

1,600 
8,184 

96 

1,816 

854 

950 

686 
2,186 

888 

w^5IJrfutTr!^.::::::::;::":::::::::::::::::;::::::r 

6,671 
394 

PreeerreB , 

1,540 

5,790 

8oy 

3,200 
19,410 

Mattipg     ,, ..... 

8,520 

8,603 

334 

8,4()0 
186 
990 

^^ 

Chinaware,  etc . . _....... 

4,892 

Rt«rftnl«w» .,. .        

809 

Cassia 

8,180 

18,038 

Essential  oil 

^251 

Bristles 

"'i2,m 

1,212 

Chinese  merchandise 

12,5'JO 

Feathers 

5,305 
1,534 

7,045 

Camphor.. 

44 

Hemp 

I 

12,515 

Minerals 

20 

Snrdriee 

1,740 
2,016 

2,300 
2,100 

m 

6,540 

Tea 

12,249 

Rattan  ware .  .......         .  ....... 

826 

Oaaslabud 

16 

««•••«•••• 

16 
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Artioto. 

To  Great 
Britain. 

To  con- 
tinent of 
Europe. 

To 
United 
States 
and  Can- 
ada. 

TotaL 

Oases.................. ....... 

4,600 
764 
646 

880 
1,100 

""  "i,"86o" 

887 

14,8S0 

45,876 

2.760 

280 

670 

4,860 

Crackers 

1864 

Hnvnan hair     . ..... u..    ^      ..... 

546 

Rattan .• 

1,800 

Nntofl 

897 

Bice 

14,350 

Gunnies.... - 

45,876 

Susrar 

2,750 

Fp-n9 

'2W 

Eaxx>h ............ - - 

670 

Total 

88,845 

86, 865 

104,406 

Grand  total 

170,608 

MANILA. 

Summary  of  Imports  into  the  port  of  Manila,  P.  /.,  and  of  exports  therefrom,  J^y 
countries,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1904. 

[Values  are  In  United  States  currency*] 


Country. 

Value  of 
imports. 

Value  of 
exports. 

United  States  

$4    '     68 

1         87 
1          06 

lj:n.:MO 
l/.»()(i.HB4 

713,  ;J7 
8,ri5T,:« 

t'KH4.:il£ 

l,9;?4,i«7 
8,4l«,4S7 

$0.  OCA'),  R45 

Bng^land. .................................................................... 

9,  ]0s.L»88 

Gf>rmany .. ,  .r .. ,.,.. , 

vnjm 

France  .'. 

1,906,688 

Spain 

1,155,866 

J^-pan ..X  -X 

395.330 

Cninwe Empire .-.  -.. 

796, 419 

Hongkong - .- 

6,451,416 

Prftnch  Rant  Indieff -.--. 

9,419 

British  East  Indies 

1,299,2B6 

A 1^  other  countries -  - 

1,127,761 

Total  a 

28,784,286 

80,508,808 

a  The  great  part  of  the  foreign  trade  cf  the  Islands  passes  through  the  port  of 
Manila.  This  Is  shown  hy  comparison  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  which  are:  Total  value  of  Imports  from  all  countries,  134,327,481;  total  value 
of  exports  to  all  countries,  $37,033,186. 


Value 


of  principal  imports,  by  countries  and  by  commodities,  into^  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  the  twelve  months  ending  r 


1  December,  19(^, 


[Values  in  United  States  currency.] 


Article. 


United 
States. 


Great 
Britain. 


Ger- 
many. 


France. 


Spain. 


China. 


Animals  and  animal  products 

Cereals  and  cereal  products  except  rice 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Eice 

Fish  and  fish  products 

Dairy  products 

Liquor  and  beverages 

Cotton  and  manufactures 

Bilk,  wool,  vegetable  fibers,  and  their 

manufactures 

Jewelry  and   manufactures  of  gold 

and  Sliver 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  paints,  and  dyes 

Glass,  earthenware,  stone,  etc 

Paper  and  paper  manufactures 

Wood  and  wood  manuiactures 

Oils 


$180,806 
838,456 
07,961 


$40,444 
88,966 
78,717 


$86,607 
48,674 


$21,686 


$846,886 
17,258 
64,608 


45,296 

68,012 
397,890 
846,000 


18,213 
557,827 
88,786 
33,948 
146,668 
225,704 
831,543 


10,816 

122,838 

92,076 

^,585,606 

168,988 

8,449 

822,104 

205,156 

99,672 

88,089 


8,168 


4,017 
44,679 
824,165 

202,452 


491,748 
88,645 

123,903 
57,868 
88,172 
9,068 


28,517 
60,846 
84,120 

167,184 

201,150 
142,778 
58,026 
27,841 
122,151 
16,416 


U7,402 


214,446 
680,476 

80,160 


$728,067 
76,620 
820,274 
1,663,848 
71,860 
80,277 
0,278 
95,902 

846,879 


20,661 
40,060 
180.478 
16,866 


800,664 
57,016 
43,006 


81,792 
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Value  of  principal  imports^  J>v  oownUrie9  and  hy  commodities,  etc. — Continued. 


ArtiolA. 


Hooff- 
kooic. 


Brlttsh 

East 

Indies. 


French 

East 

Indies. 


Other 
ooontriM. 


TotftL 


ATilTw^lff  ^Tid  i^Tiinnal  prodUOtB ... .. 

OerealB  and  oereal  products  ezc^t  rice. 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Bice. 


$148,081 


$81,  m 
80,961 


Pish  and  flah  prodnots 

Dairy  producits 

Liquorand  beverages 

Cotton  and  manufactures 

Silk,  wool,  vegetable  fibers,  and  their 

manufitctures 

Jewelry  and  manufactures  of  gold  and 

silver 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures. .. 


1,647,634 
4,074 


$8,152,068 


9,085 


18,000 
809,500 

80.  U7 

6,097 


Chemicals,  drugs,  pahits,  and  dyes. 
Olaaa,  earthenware,  stone,  etc 


Paper  and  paper  manufactures . 
Wood  and  wood  manufactures. , 


84,681 


869,588 
8,847 


14,900 
8.877 


28,816 
5,900 


$91,326 
88,  («8 

9{.).:«7 
1,18^,788 
X^].124 
00,!»20 
82,(164 
Gi^2,9ia 

209,104 

12.8a 
266,690 
185,184 
67,970 
72,796 
182,014 
204,900 


$1,664,427 

1,002,486 

646,987 

12,662,888 
278,671 
825,079 
927,648 

ft,  068, 788 

1,807,008 

840,671 
2,270,647 
1,274,666 
487,847 
007,058 
680,710 
684,770 


Values  of  principal  exporta,  by  countries  and  hy  commodities,  from  the  PIUUp- 
pine  Islands,  for  the  twelve  montJis  ending  December,  190S. 

(Value  in  United  States  currency.] 


Ooontry  to  which  exported. 


Hemp. 


Sugar. 


Tobacco,  and 
manufac- 
turesof. 


Copra. 


United  States 

Great  Britain ... 

Oermany 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary .., 

Belgium 

China , 

Hongkong , 

Biltid^'Eastiiidieer 
Dutch  East  Indies . 

Canada 

Austraksia , 

Portugal ......... 

Netherlands 

Other  oountriea .. 


"*'•••  »»■■■»»»»«««..( 


$11,762,440 
8,990,942 


$1,185,826 


52,006 

12,777 

2,607 

4,000 

28,868 

19,702 

014,407 

172,298 

128,519 

210 

4,000 

278,417 


284,299 

622,111 

1,282,801 


17 


g.09B. 
,400 
22,604 
68,495 
548,188 
6,080 
968,800 
24,875 
82,884 
876,757 
8,571 
196,181 
24.626 
9,120 
96.109 
28,460 
64,866 


22,000,588 


8,884,654 


1,946,876 


l£,667 

272,600 

2,825,218 

279,622 

12,622 

19,979 

60,408 


8,479 
78,880 


2,660 
81,965 


18,060 


8,810,798 


Total  TElue  of  these  four  commodities. 
Total  value  of  all  other  exports 


Total  Tains  sC  exports  for  1908. 


$81,  091,  810 

1,  304,  936 

82,  896,  746 


STATEMENT  OF  KB.  A.  C.  BIED. 

Senator  Cuixom.  You  were  placed  on  the  stand  yesterday  after- 
noon, before  the  adjournment,  I  believe.  You  may  proceed  in  your 
own  way  to  give  your  views.  Before  that,  however,  let  us  mow 
what  your  experience  has  been,  how  long  you  have  been  engaged  in 
railroad  business,  and  in  what  particular  lines. 

Mr.  Bird.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  railroad  companies 
since  the  winter  of  1865-66^  commencing  in  a  very  humble  position 
as  night  watchman,  and  within  a  few  years  being  attached  to  the 
general  freight  in  St.  Louis,  and  afterwards  general  freight  agent 
of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  Kailway,  now  part  of 
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the  Wabash  System.  In  1882  I  resigned  from  that  office  and  became 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Afilwaukee  and  St  Paul,  whidi 
company  I  served  for  twenty  years  and  a  little  more,  at  first  as 
general  agent  and  freight-traffic  mana^r,  general  traffic  manager, 
and  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  as  third  vice-president  in  charge  of 
traffic.  I  left  that  service  voluntarily  on  the  19th  of  March,  two 
years  age,  in  order  to  become  vice-president  of  the  various  lines  in 
the  Gould  system. 

Ever  since  1879  or  1880  my  business  has  required  me  to  appear 
before  State  railroad  commissions,  and  more  lately,  especially  smce' 
1877,  before  railroad  committees  or  various  lemslatures.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  most  of  the  controversies  of  the  Middle  West,  either  on 
behalf  of  defendant  or  plaintiff,  so  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  be 
before  the  railroad  committees  of  the  various  legislature's,  before 
State  commissions,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I 
have  had  many  years'  experience  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  should  preface  what  I  have  to 
say  by  mv  imqualified  statement  that  I  am  not  here,  nor  have  I 
appeared  before  any  Congressional  committee,  as  opposing  any  rea- 
sonable regulation  of  raflway  companies.  I  have  neld  for  many 
years  that  the  reasonable  and  fair  regulation  necessary  for  tiie  wel- 
fare of  the  people  was  equally  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
mon carrier. 

I  think  the  controversy  regarding  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  re- 

Juires  a  review  of  the  Cullom  Act,  the  original  law  of  1887.  As 
construe  it,  the  requirements  of  that  law  were  few,  simple,  and 
just;  simple  at  least  upon  the  face  of  it  The  requirements  or  pro- 
hibitions of  that  bill  were : 

1.  The  prevention  of  secret  rebates  or  preferential  rates. 

2.  The  prevention  of  unreasonable  rates  per  se. 

3.  The  prevention  of  relatively  imreasonable  rates. 

I  understand  that  all  other  parts  of  that  law  as  originally  passed 
were  mere  machinery  for  enforcement,  although  there  was  one  under- 
lying principle  which  may  be  regarded  in  a  different  light,  in  this: 
That  there  lay  through  it  all  the  manifest  intuition  to  prevent 
anything  that  would  limit  competition,  anything  that  woidd  cieprive 
the  Clipper  of  any  of  the  results  of  unrestramed,  unlimited,  and 
ungovernable  competition.  That  idea  is  still  further  strengthened 
and  was  still  furtner  strengthened  by  the  passage  of  tilie  Snerman 
antitrust  act,  which  has  been  construed  literally  and  explicitly  as 
preventing  the  representatives  of  two  or  more  competing  railroads 
from  agreeing  upon  a  reasonable  rate  between  two  competitive 
points. 

But  we  will  go  back  to  the  primary  objects  of  the  bilL  I  think 
any  railroad  servant  who  appears  before  a  body  of  this  kind  is  under 
great  disadvantage.  Whatever  he  may  say  is  discounted  very  largelv 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  in  the  service  of  a  common  carrier.  In  what  1 
have  to  say,  however,  in  respect  to  the  pending  issue,  I  diall  rely 
largely  upon  the  unqualified  testimony  of  the  proponents  of  the 
pending  measure.  I  want  to  rely  upon  Mr.  Bacon,  Governor  Cum- 
mins, and  others  who  have  appeared  before  you,  for  the  proof  of  what 
I  want  to  say  to  you. 

The  advocates  of  this  measure  have  almost  universally  testified 
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that  rebates  or  secret  preferences  have  disappeared;  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  original  act,  known  as  the  Elkins  law,  changing  mate- 
rially the  nature  of  the  punishment  for  a  violation  of  the  principal 
feature  of  this  act,  has  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  led  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  rebates.  In  other  words,  that  amencunent  has  converted  the 
presidents  and  directors  of  all  these  grc^t  railway  companies  into  a 
body  of  policem^i.  What  capital  punishment  is  to  the  murderer, 
so  is  a  material  fine  to  the  corporation,  and  they  will  not  permit 
their  employees  to  subject  their  treasury  to  these  great  fines. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, also  testified  that  rebates  had  disappeared. 

So  that  disposes,  I  think  fairly,  of  the  first  proposition. 

Now,  as  to  the  second — ^rebates  which  are  unreasonable  per  se.  The 
advocates  of  this  measure,  so  far  as  they  have  touched  upon  that 
pointy  have  admitted,  with  more  or  less  precision,  that  rates  unreason- 
able in  themselves  scarceljr  exist  They  say  there  may  be  here  and 
there  a  case,  but  that  practically  they  have  disappeared.  ^ 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  of  its  members, 
I  am  not  clear  which,  made  a  public  announcement  not  long  ago  that 
rates  not  unreasonable  in  themselves  had  practically  disappeared. 

So,  then,  of  the  three  principal  purposes  of  the  original  interstate- 
commerce  act,  two  have  be^i  accomi)lished.  There  remains  for  you 
to  deal  with  the  third  principal  subject,  namely,  rates  which  are  in 
themselves  reasonable  and  become  unreasonable  relatively  by  com- 

Sarison  with  rates  made  from  oti^er  districts  to  the  same  points  of 
estimation,  or  from  other  points  of  origin  to  the  same  point  of  des- 
tination, or,  a^in,  possibly,  unreasonableness  with  respect  to  errone- 
ous classification. 

That  is  the  subject,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  question 
has  narrowed  down  to  that  pjoini;  We  may  brush  away  all  of  these 
arguments  that  cover  the  universe,  the  whole  face  of  me  earth,  the 
whole  face  of  our  country,  and  d^  with  this  one  question  of  rates 
relatively  unreasonable. 

What  is  proposed  as  the  remedy  for  relatively  unreasonable  rates 
that  may  possibly  exist,  that  doubtless  do  exist  in  some  form,  to  some 
extent,  somewhere! 

Granting  imperial  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Associa- 
tion  

Senator  Foraker.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.^ 

Mr.  BiBD.  Commission;  thank  you.    The  other  one  is  a  phantom. 

There  is  a  remedy  already  provided,  under  which  or  by  means  of 
which  every  original  producer,  consumer,  shipper,  or  body  politic,  or 
bona  fide  association  of  workers  may  obtain  a  correction  of  the  evil 
complained  of,  if  it  is  found  to  be  real.  But  there  is  a  fear  with  all 
friends  of  that  that  the  means  already  provided  will  prove  at  least 
unsatisf  actoiT  because  of  the  length  of  time  required  to  get  a  decision. 
It  is  plain  that  a  person  or  persons  complaining  of  this  inequality 
may  nnd  his  remedy  under  the  existing  law  at  the  expense  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  removed  one  ^eat  burden  of  complaint 
brought  to  your  attention,  Senator,  dunng  the  early  discussion  of 
the  Cullom  bill. 

It  is  not  i)bssible  for  the  railway  companies  to  wear  out  a  peti- 
tioner.   Having  a  lawyer  hired  by  tne  year,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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with  which  you  are  familiar — all  that  has  been  removed.  The  only 
question  as  to  the  existing  conditions  or  reasons  for  changing  existing 
conditions  may  be,  in  my  judgment,  stated  thus :  Possibly  the  process 
is  a  little  tedious.  If  tiie  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  could  be  expedited  in  some  way,  possibly  that  would  be 
a  remedy  to  which  the  people  are  entitled.  6ut  no  remedy  can  be 
justified  which  deprives  tiiie  owner  of  railroad  property  of  the  due 
process  of  law. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  this  principle  from  a  le^l  stand- 
point, but  to  call  your  attention  to  one  phase  of  this  question.  The 
one  privilege,  the  one  right  which  accrues  to  the  owner  of  railroad 
projjerty  is  the  right  to  make  and  to  collect  a  reasonable  rate  for  the 
service  rendered.  When  you  take  away  that  right,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  you  take  away  his  property.  All  that  we  contend  for  is  that 
we  may  have  our  day  in  court  under  expedited  methods.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  law  to-day,  so  far  as  the  court  figures  in  the  case,  are 
sufficient.   There  is  a  provision  for  expediting  hearings,  I  understand. 

The  testimony  of  nearly  every  proponent  of  this  measure,  and  I 
think  the  questions  that  some  of  the  Senators  have  asked  of  wit- 
nesses, lead  clearly  to  the  conclusion  in  the  minds  of  this  committee 
or  of  some  of  the  members  that  the  power  sought  under  the  Esch- 
Townsend  bill  to  make  rates  is  not  a  power  which  it  is  supposed  can 
be  exercised  or  will  be  exercised  except  in  isolated  cases — only  now 
and  then.  It  is  admitted  that  no  commission  that  can  be  created 
can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  make  the  tariffs  of  the  country  or  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  country.  There  are  not  days  enough  in 
the  year  nor  years  enough  in  the  life  of  a  commissioner  to  half  com- 
plete that  work. 

The  question  has  been  asked  me,  and  I  have  heard  it  asked  of  others 
frequently  since  my  stay  of  nine  days  in  Washington,  What  has  given 
rise  to  aU  this  public  clamor  for  this  legislation!  It  has  been  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  more  or  less  public  opinion  in  f  avdr  of  legislation. 

I  think  I  may,  with  due  modesty,  claim  to  be  in  as  dose  touch  (if 
not  closer  touch)  with  the  people  and  requirements  and  demands  of 
the  people  as  any  member  of  any  State  legislature,  and  probablv, 
with  few  exceptions,  any  member  of  the  National  Legislature.  It 
has  been  my  whole  life  for  forty  years.  The  regular  pro^amme  d«nr 
after  day  and  year  after  year  has  been  complaints  and  petitions.  We 
know  the  producers,  we  know  the  manufacturers.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  railway  companies  are  in  such  close  touch  with  this  class  ox 
people  that  they  certainly  do  know  the  public  opinion,  tiie  public 
demands. 

I  have  read  carefully,  and  as  attentively  as  possible,  all  that  is 
printed  in  all  the  leading  daily  papers  of  the  Middle  West  and  Far 
West  concerning  the  pending  measure;  and  the  newspapers  and  the 
orators  that  are  so  much  committed  to  this  measure,  that  h^ve  served 
so  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  base  their  entire  argument  upon  the 
absolute  necessity  of  stopping  all  rebates.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, like  Banquo's  ghost,  will  not  down,  and  you  may  read  in  the 
newspapers  all  over  the  land  such  editorials  and  articles  as  would 
convince  an  unthinking  man  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
continually  in  the  receipt  of  rebates.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  that  any  official,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  received  a  rebate  since  1887. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  that  company.  There  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  be.  I  refer  to  it  because  it  is  one  of  the  leading  so-called 
^trusts"  of  the  country  and  because  it  is  used  so  invariably  as  a 
wicked  example. 

I  have  read  lately  in  many  leading  and  influential  newspapers  of 
your  own  State,  S^ator  Cullom,  about  the  beef  trust,  and  you  can 
always  read  between  the  lines  everywhere  that  the  beef  trusts  are 
getting  rebates.  I  do  not  believe  it.  As  a  representative  of  tiie  va- 
rious competing  lines  engaged  in  carrying  that  sort  of  traffic,  I  think 
I  would  know  if  they  were  getting  rebates  from  other  people.  I  as- 
sure you  that  there  is  not  a  une  in  any  system  which  I  represent  that 
does  have  any  rebates. 

But  the  public  mind  has  been  turned  to  this  idea:  The  rebate  is 
the  wickedest  thing  under  God's  heavens.  I  do  not  deny  that,  so  far 
as^  transportation  is  concerned.  Therefore  we  must  pass  this  bill, 
and  there  is  not  a  word,  not  a  line,  not  a  thought  that  touches  the 
subject,  that  furnishes  ttie  fuel  for  all  this  controversy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Esch-Townsend  bill.  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  that  is  so, 
and  I  believe  your  own  information  will  confirm  what  I  say  in  rela- 
tion to  that  matter. 

Whence  comes  this  agitation!  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  situ- 
ated so  that  my  business,  the  most  vital  part  of  my  business,  requires 
me  to  be  in  attendance  at  all  the  hearings  of  complaints,  from  which 
has  crown  this  present  measure,  and  if  the  Senators  will  bear  with 
me  i  want  to  give  them  some  liffht  on  that  subject 

This  present  amtation,  whioi  includes  also  the  same  agitation 

going  on  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  which  had  become  m  that 
tate  a  political  question,  as  it  is  a  living  issue  between  the  two  fac- 
tions of  the  dominant  party,  commenced  with  Mr.  E.  P.  Bacon.  I 
beg  to  go  on  record  with  respect  to  Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  known  him 
over  twenty  years.  In  his  private  life  he  is  a  Christian  gentleman, 
and  I  can  sa;^  no  more  than  that  for  the  best  man  that  ever  lived. 
But  his  own  interests,  the  interest  of  communities  which  are  rivals 
to  his  community,  have  blinded  him.  The  real  difficulty,  I  must  con- 
fess, began  in  1884,  or  thereabouts,  upon  the  building  of  the  Chicago. 
Burlin^n  and  Northern  Railway  along  the  western  boundaries  ox 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  running  into  Chicago,  but  not  into  Milwau- 
kee. It  was  accentuated  by  the  buildingoi  the  Illinois  Central  up 
through  the  middle  part  of  Wisconsin.  The  cause  of  complaint  was 
that  me  rates  on  grain  to  Milwaukee  on  various  lines  in  different 
portions  of  the  State  were  no  less  than  from  the  same  point  of  ship- 
ment to  Chicago,  a  rival  market.  Mr.  Bacon  is  not  a  producer.  He 
produces  nothm^.  His  income  as  a  commission  merchant  comes 
from  the  rake-on.  The  commission  merchant  as  such  is  a  valued 
member  of  society  and  his  duty  is  a  very  necessary  one.  It  was  Mn 
Bacon  who  commenced  this  agitation. 

The  rate  on  grain,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows,  and  as  you 
gentlemen  who  have  inquired  know,  is  dominated  by  the  lake  rates 
and  canal  rates  for  eight  or  nine  or  nearly  ten  months  in  the  year. 
Grain  goes  by  lake  to  Buffalo  and  is  taken  thence  by  canal  and  river 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate  prescribed  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  YorE    The  Illinois  Central  or 
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the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  says:  "  You  know  that' the  rat? 
from  Chicago  to  the  eastern  market  is  just  as  high  as  it  is  from  Mil- 
waukee, and  you  know  that  if  I  change  that  rate  as  much  as  one-half 
a  cent  a  pound  I  do  not  get  any  business."  And  it  was  true.  Selfish 
fiiotives,  which  more  or  less  influence  every  man,  induced  me  to  make 
the  change  desired  by  Mr.  Bacon's  committee,  which  would  have  been 
beneficial  to  the  St.  taul  Company,  which  I  then  represented. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you.  You  sav  that 
the  rates  to  Milwaukee  were  the  same  as  the  rate  to  New  Yorki 

Mr.  Bird.  No;  the  same  as  to  ChicagQ.  The  rates  from  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  to  New  York  were  identically  the  same,  so  that  the 
Chicago  market  and  the  Milwaukee  market  dominated  in  that  part 
of  the  State  and  over  common  territory.  If  the  Illinois  Central  did 
not  make  the  same  rates  from  central  and  western  Wisconsin  that  we 
made  to  Milwaukee  they  were  out  of  the  business.  I  ar^ed  with 
the  committee  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade  and  with  Sir.  Bacon 
himself  year  after  year,  and  he  failed  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  If 
the  grain  went  to  Chicago,  Mr.  Bacon  would  get  no  commission  on 
it,  or  if,  by  virtue  of  some  old  association  with  the  country  shipper 
who  consi^ed  to  Mr.  Bacon,  he  had  to  send  it  to  Chicago,  then  he 
had  to  divide  his  commission. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is,  he  wanted  all  the  grain  of  Wisconsin 
brought  to  Milwaukee! 

Mr.  Bird.  Precisely. 

Senator  Foraker.  Instead  of  having  part  of  it  go  to  Chicago  over 
these  roads? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  was  a  longer  distance. 

Mr.  Bird.  In  most  cases  the  distance  to  Chicago  was  60  or  76  miles 
farther  than  to  Milwaukee. 

Senator  Newlands.  Of  course  Milwaukee  was  farther  away  from 
New  York  than  Chicago. 

Mr.  Bird.  No,  sir;  Milwaukee  is  nearer  to  New  York  by  water 
transportation,  by  85  miles,  because  Milwaukee  is  on  the  way  from 
Chicago  to  New  York;  but  the  rates  were  precisely  the  same  from 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Senator  Newi^ands.  But  by  railroad  it  would  be  farther! 

Mr.  Bird.  What  I  intended  to  say  was  that  the  rate  on  the  all-rail 
route  to  the  cities  of  the  East  has  been  the  same  from  Milwaukee  as 
from  Chicago. 

Senator  Foraker.  From  Chicago  they  ship  by  rail  altogether,  do 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  In  certain  seasons  there  are  large  shipments  from  Mil- 
waukee which  go  through  Chicago,  but  the  rate  is  tne  same. 

Senator  Foraicer.  But  no  shipments  go  from  Chicago  by  water! 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes ;  to  Buffalo. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  have  to  ^o  a  roundabout  route. 

Mr.  Bird.  Up  through  Lake  Michigan  and  right  by  the  port  of 
Milwaukee.  But  the  rates  were  uniformly  the  same  to  all  the  east- 
em  markets. 

Senator  Newlands.  Chicago  is  farther  from  New  York  by  water, 
but  nearer  by  rail. 

Mr.  Bird.  By  the  difference  of  85  miles. 
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Senator  Nbwijinds.  But  the  rail  rate  to  New  York  from  both  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago  has  been  the  same. 

Mr.  Bird.  In  other  words,  both  as  to  rail  transportation  and  water 
transportation,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  were  common  points  in  trunk- 
line  territory  to  all  north  Atlantic  seaboard  points. 

Senator  fsEWLANDS.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  *^  common 
points?'' 

Mr.  Bird.  Where  the  same  rates  prevail 

Senator  Nbwlands.  I  do  not  quite  understand  yet  What  did  Mr. 
Bacon  object  to  in  that  arrangement? 

]Mt.  Bird.  "  Your  distance  to  Milwaukee  is  less  than  it  is  to  Chi- 
ca^,  and  we  want  a  less  rate; "  in  other  words,  we  were  waging  an 
unjust  war.  He  seemed  to  be  determined  to  make  us  put  our  rate 
down. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  was  not  true  as  to  the  railroad  distance, 
was  it,  but  it  was  true  as  to  the  water  distance? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Newlands.  lunderstood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Bacon's  con- 
tention was 

Mr.  Bird.  Take  western  and  central  Wisconsin,  the  great  produc- 
ing territory,  the  distance  from  which  to  Chicago  was  a  little  in  ex- 
ce^  of  the  distance  to  Milwaukee,  but  from  which  the  rate  to  Chicago 
and  to  Milwaukee  was  the  same,  because  when  you  got  to  the  Chicago 
or  Milwaukee  market,  then  the  rate  from  either  port  to  New  York 
by  trunk  lines  to  Atlantic  seaboard  points  was  uniiormly  the  same. 

The  next  case  which  underlies  all  this  agitation  is  one  that  has  fre- 
quently come  before  the  House  committee  as  well  as  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  want  to  state  the  case  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Senator  Newlands.  Please  so  back  to  that  controversy.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  jrielded  to  Mr.  Bacon's  view. 

Mr.  Bird.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  We  did  not  want  to  yield, 
because  it  would  have  been  beneficial  to  the  St  Paul  Company.  It 
could  have  afforded  to  carry  the  g^ain  to  Milwaukee  at  a  little  less 
rate  than  it  could  have  put  the  grain  in  its  elevators,  and  if  the  rail- 
road company  had  contmued  to  earn  money  thereon  until  it  was  dis- 
posed of,  then  when  any  portion  of  the  ^ain  went  out  by  rail  we 
would  have  had  the  opportunity  to  have  me  advantage  of  the  other 
85  miles. 

Senator  Newlands.  Why  did  you  not  do  it!  What  was  the 
reason! 

Mr.  Bird.  Because  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Bailroad,  the  successor  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
line^n  and  Northern,  took  the  ground,  which  I  verily  believed  then 
and  yet  believe  to  have  been  just:  "  We  will  make  an  equal  rate;  we 
will  make  our  rate  so  that  we  will  be  on  a  parity  with  Milwaukee — 
no  more  and  no  less.''  I  believed  that  that  was  a  defensible  position. 
The  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  believed  that  it  was  a 
defensible  j^osition.  But  in  all  the  controversies  there  was  not  one 
word  of  objection  or  of  fault-finding  or  of  criticism  from  the  pro- 
ducer. The  onlv  thing  the  producer  could  have  complained  of  was 
that  he  had  the  benefit  of  two  markets. 

The  next  case  which  is  of  material  importance  to  this  subject  is 
known  as  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Conmierce  case.    Let  me 
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describe  briefly  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
road :  The  line  runs  due  west  from  Milwaukee  across  the  State,  and 
then  continues  clear  across  the  northern  tier  of  counties  in  Iowa  and 
clear  to  the  Missouri  River;  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of  Wis- 
consin there  is  another  line  running  a  little  northwest  from  Milwau- 
kee to  La  Crosse,  and  then  west  down  to  the  counties  through  Minne- 
sota and  out  into  the  Dakotas.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  Mississippi,  on  a  line  running  due  north  and 
south,  is  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  The  Minneapolis  mills  dominated 
the  wheat  market,  the  great  spring- wheat  belt.  Mr.  Bacon  and  a  few 
of  his  followers — perhaps  not  more  than  two  or  three — contended  that 
the  rate  to  Minneapolis  bore  an  unjust  relation  to  Milwaukee,  or 
perhaps  it  was  that  the  rate  to  Milwaukee  bore  an  unjust  relation  to 
the  rate  to  Minneapolis.  If  no  other  railroad  had  to  be  considered 
than  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  perhaps  that  contention 
was  right;  I  mean,  if  that  road  constituted  the  onlv  means  of  trans- 
portation in  that  country.  Complaint  was  filed  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  against  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad  for  this  discrimination  of  relatively  imreasonable  rates. 
Immediately  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis  intervened 
and  became  a  party  defendant.  Minneapolis  was  the  millers'  mar- 
ket; it  dominated  the  whole  wheat  belt,  or  dominated  the  prices. 
They  intervened  because  it  was  a  vital  question.  I  discussed  the 
subject  with  the  Commission  myself,  and  I  confess  at  this  day  that 
my  view  of  that  subject  was  a  narrow  view.  I  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  effort  to  change  the  relation  of  rates,  doubtless  oecause  it 
appeared  to  me  to  &  to  the  interest  of  the  company  which  I  repre- 
sented. 

The  Commission  made  a  ruling,  not  as  to  the  specific  rates  to  the 
respective  competing  markets,  but  a  ruling  that  we  should  determine 
the  rate  of  diflrerences.  The  rate  per  se  was  not  at  any  time  in  ques- 
tion. It  was  the  difference.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  order  of  tike 
Commission  we  called  a  conference  of  our  competitive  friends  in 
southern  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  South  Dakota,  lor  the  purpose  of 
revising  our  rates  and  to  put  them  in  line  with  the  order  or  the  Com- 
mission, but  we  found  it  imposible  to  do  so.  No  action  was  taken. 
The  case  was  heard  and  reheard.    There  were  three  hearings. 

Now,  I  want  to  illustrate  the  very  heart  and  core  of  the  difficulty 
which  attends  this  question  of  rate  making.  The  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha  road  put  in  its  defense,  and  the  very  reason- 
ing or  logic  for  a  change  of  rate  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road, 
applied  to  the  Omaha  road,  would  require  an  equal  change  in  the 
rates  in  favor  of  Minneapolis.  The  rule  was  reversed^  for  this 
reason :  The  St.  Paul  line  was  the  long  line  to  Minneapolis  and  the 
short  line  to  Milwaukee,  whereas  the  Omaha  line  was  the  short  line  to 
Minneapolis  and  the  long  line  to  Milwaukee.  Whatever  reason  of 
force  or  justice  there  was  against  the  St.  Paul  road  applied  to  the 
Omaha  road,  which  dominated  a  large  portion  of  that  territory,  and 
would  have  required  it  to  vitiate  the  order  of  the  Commission. 
There  were  two  forces  working  in  opposite  directions.  Whatever  was 
true  of  the  St.  Paul  road  was  true  in  the  opposite  case  with  the 
Omaha  road. 

I  went  before  that  Commission  in  company  with  the  representa- 
tives of  every  railroad  that  was  a  defendant  or  an  intervenor  and  was 
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authorized  to  state,  and  did  state,  to  the  Commission  at  a  formal 
hearing  that:  "We  have  not  been  able  to  adjust  our  tariffs  in  con- 
formity with  the  order  of  the  Commission.  We  have  tried  faith- 
fully, and  now  I  say  to  you,  on  behalf  of  all  these  gentlemen — and 
if  anyone  dissents  from  my  announcement  make  it  known  now — ^if 
the  (Commission  will  make  the  tariff  for  ^at  country  these  railroads 
will  adopt  it  without  question." 

Senator  Cutxom.  What  commission  was  that! 

Mr.  Bird.  Mr.  Knapp  was  chairman. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  mean  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission! 

Mr.  Bird.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  some  State  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Bird.  No;  this  was  an  interstate  case;  it  was  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  shipments  to  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee. 

Senator  Newlands.  When  was  that?    What  yearf 

Mr.  Bird.  I  can  not  tell  jou.  It  is  of  record.  I  made  that  an- 
nouncement and  it  was  ecquiesced  in  by  every  railroad  representative 
present  The  commissioners  disclaimed  any  ability  to  make  that 
rate.  After  a  brief  consultation,  Chairman  Knapp  said:  "The 
Commission  is  not  competent  to  make  that  tariff.  You  are  the  rate 
makers;  try  again."  And  we  tried  again  and  we  failed.  Then 
there  was  a  third  hearing. 

At  that  third  hearing,  on  behalf  of  the  different  roads,  I  made  this 
further  proposition:  "We  will  allow  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  each  to  appoint 
a  conmiittee  of  three  representative  men,  and  if  they  will  sit  down 
here  and  make  a  tariff  m  line  with  the  original  oraer  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  agree  upon  it  unanimously,  we  will  adopt  that  tariff." 
They  did  not  agree. 

As  Mr.  Hiland  stated  to  you,  I  think,  during  the  late  part  of  the 
session — ^he  is  now  my  successor  on  the  St.  Paul  road — in  a  portion  of 
the  territory  where  there  was  scarcely  any  controversy,  they  did 
a^ree,  but  in  the  Northwest  it  was  impossible  to  agree. 

Senator  CuLLOM.  They  failed? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir.  In  a  small  area  we  were  able  to  make  some 
changes  in  line  with  the  decision. 

That  case  has  been  cited  ever  since  its  inception.  It  has  been 
brought  to  every  tribunal,  it  has  been  thrust  upon  your  attention 
as  a  glaring  instance  of  the  inutility  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  railroads  to  be  governed. 
I  say  there  never  was  a  more  lalse  statement  ever  made  in  connection 
with  this  general  subject  than  that. 

Senator  OcnLLOM.  The  truth  was  that  you  all  failed? 

Mr.  Bird.  We  all  failed. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  Commission  and  everybody  else? 

Mr.  Bird.  The  same  reason  that  would  have  compelled  the  St. 
Paul  road  to  reduce  its  rate  to  Milwaukee  would  have  compelled  the 
competing  road  to  reduce  to  Minneapolis.  The  relative  rates  would 
have  been  unchanged,  but  they  would  have  been  below  a  fair  rate  of 
compensation. 

Anoth*  case  to  which  your  attention  has  been  called,  I  think,  since 
the  last  sitting  is  the  Eau  Claire  Imnber-rate  case.  I  refer  to  that  not 
wholly  because  of  its  particular  bearing,  but  because  it  has  also  a 
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strong  bearing  upon  another  otse  of  whidi  a  good  deal  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Bacon  in  the  presentation  of  a;  petition  from  some  lumber  asso- 
ciation. The  Board  of  Trade  of  the  ci^  of  Eau  Claire  brought  com- 
{)laint  against  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  !Paul  road  because  its  rates  on 
umber  to  Missouri  River  points  were  unreasonably  high  in  compari- 
son with  the  rate  from  Winona  to  the  same  points  of  destination. 
There  was  no  other  road  involved  in  the  complaint,  but  many  other 
roads  that  were  vitally  affected  by  the  proposition  became  interveners 
and  were  heard.  This  complaint  did  not  come  from  any  manufac- 
turer of  lumber,  from  any  salesman  of  lumber;  it  came  from  the 
board  of  trade,  and  their  reasoning  was,  "  This  differential  is  so  great 
that  it  limits  the  manufacturer  ^i  lumber  in  our  city ;  it  limits  the 
number  of  employees  in  our  city ;  it  tends  to  tear  down  our  business 
prosperity.''  The  lumber  was,  m  fact,  going  from  Eau  Claire  down 
the  Chippewa  River  to  the  various  milling  points  and  lumber  yards 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  It  did  not  go  oy  rail.  The  lumber  was 
sawed  and  then  (topped  into  the  river,  but  was  not  stacked,  and  there- 
fore the  men  who  would  have  been  employed  in  stacking  were  not 
employed,  and  the  population  was  by  so  much  destroyed.  That  was 
the  reasoning. 

The  Commission  heard  the  case  and  made  a  ruling  which,  if  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  had  been  the  only  road  interested, 
would  have  been  an  eminently  just  decision.  The  decision  was  based 
largely  on  the  mileage  and  the  geography  of  the  St.  Paul  road.  But 
the  rates  on  lumber  from  all  that  great  producing  coimtry  in  northern 
Wisconsin  and  central  Wisconsin  at  one  time  were  in  groups,  a  group 
of  mills  here,  another  there,  and  close  toother,  not  always  on  the 
same  railroad,  though  it  necessarily  took  the  same  road  to  the  same 
destination.  They  were  what  we  call  "  group  rates."  No  one  ever 
contended  that  they  were  imf  air  rates  because  the  mill  at  Eau  Claire 
would  have  the  same  rate  that  a  mill  10  miles  across  the  country 
would  have;  the  logs  go  down  the  same  rivers  and  to  the  mills  to  bie 
sawed. 
The  St.  Paul  company  accepted  the  ruling  of  the  Commissioners  in 

food  faith.^  It  would  have  added  to  the  railroad  traffic  of  the  St. 
^aul  road  if  that  order  had  been  obeyed.  But  the  same  rule  which 
was  brought  to  bear  against  the  St.  ^Paul  company,  if  applied  to  its 
competitors,  would  have  compelled  them  to  make  a  less  rate  than  they 
had  ordered  the  St.  Paul  to  make.  It  was  a  case  precisely  parallel 
with  the  Minneapolis  wheat-rate  case.  It  was  dealing  with  the  only 
railroad  in  a  country  in  which  the  roads  were  interlaced  beyond  con- 
ception, so  that,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  whole  situation,  tiiey 
dealt  with  a  single  road,  and  their  orders  were  inoperative.  There 
would  have  been  just  as  much  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Omaha  road  to  reduce  its  rate  as  there  was  upon  the  St.  Paul,  so  that 
the  effect  on  the  Northwestern,  if  applied,  would  have  been  to  keep 
lowering  the  rates  in  this  way  all  the  time  down  to  the  destructive 
point,  and  the  relation  of  rates  could  not  have  be^n  changed. 

I  will  go  outside  of  my  notes  and  take  up  in  this  connection  the 

Eapers  filed  by  Mr.  Bacon  in  regard  to  the  Wichita  lumber  case.     I 
ope  I  shall  not  weary  the  committee,  but  I  want  to  make  clear  the 
underlying  causes  of  complaint. 
Lumber  produced  in  the  South — ^in  Arkansas,  west  Louisiana,  and 
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Texas — ^is  grouped  just  as  it  is  all  over  the  land,  as  cattle  and  grain 
rates  are  often  grouped,  so  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  produc- 
ingpoints. 

Tne  Chair31an.  Can  you  give  the  distances  of  those  groups  from 
the  market  points? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  can  not  carry  them  in  my  head,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  approximate  how  far  out  the  grouping 
would  reach  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  To  the  Missouri  River,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha,  and  to 
Wichita  the  rates  &om  all  points  in  southern  Arkansas  are  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  distances? 

Mr.  Bird.  The  distances  vary. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  thev  do,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  want 
to  get  at  the  distances  from  the  shipping  points.  Does  the  first  200 
miles  take  a  certain  rate,  the  next  200  miles  a  certain  other  rate,  and 
soon? 

Mr.  Bird.  They  are  not  grouped  in  zones  specifically.  I  will  try  to 
cover  that  later.  I  can  not  come  to  it  specifically  now,  but  I  will  try 
to  explain  that  further  along. 

Senator  Newlands.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  what  they  call 
^  postal  rates,"  are  they? 

Mr.  Bird,  rf o,  sir. 

Senator  Newt^nds.  The  same  rates,  I  mean,  regardless  of  distance? 

Mr.  Bird.  Oh,  no.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator.  The  same  rate 
for  the  same  destination,  but  not  the  same  rate  to  all  points.  They 
are  grouped.  The  southern  half  of  Arkansas  is  in  one  group.  Some 
groups  are  located  on  one  line  and  some  on  other  lines.  There  is  only 
one  bne  from  that  part  of  the  country,  a  long  line  to  Kansas  City — 
the  Santa  Fe — and  for  a  small  portion  or  a  number  of  these  groups 
this  line  runs  through  Wichita. 

The  rate  to  Kansas  City  from  that  territory  is  28  cents,  as  stated, 
and  the  rate  to  Wichita  is  4  cents  more  or  thereabouts,  I  think,  as 
stated,  so  that  you  have  a  28-cent  rate  to  Kansas  City  and  a  27-cent 
'rate  to  Wichita.  But  for  the  larger  number  of  carriers  from  the 
central  points  in  the  lumber-prcSucing  coimtry  the  distance  to 
Wichita  is  not  substantially  less,  and  in  fact  it  is  some  greater  than  to 
Kansas  City.  But  by  the  Santa  Fe,  against  whom  the  complaint  was 
made,  the  aistance  to  Wichita  is  substantially  less  than  it  is  to  Kan- 
sas City.  It  is  the  interdependence  of  the  railroads  that  created  this 
condition. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  months  I  have  gone  through  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Commission  in  a  case  which  presents  the  same  iden- 
tical principle.  That  was  sugar  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Missouri 
River  points  and  to  Topeka,  Hutchinson,  Salina,  and  various  jobbing 
centers  in  the  interior  of  Kansas.  The  controversy  was,  as  usuaL 
between  the  railroad  and  the  middleman,  who  sought  to  receive  ana 
distribute  goods  to  the  consumers. 

Senator  r^EWLANDS.  Do  you  find  that  these  controversies  are  gen- 
erally raised  by  the  men  who  simply  handle  the  goods  as  commission 
men  or  middlemen  or  that  they  are  generally  raised  by  the  producers 
themselves? 

Mr.  BiKD.  If  you  will  permit  me,  Senator,  I  will  strike  out  the  word 
^  generally."    They  come  from  the  men  who  are  middlemen — ^who 
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are  jobbers.  I  do  not  deny  the  jobber — the  real  commercial  man — ^tht 
right  of  protection  by  the  law,  but  I  want  it  to  be  made  plain  that  the 
controversy  does  not  come  from  the  man  that  pays  the  freight.  It 
does  not  come  from  the  man  who  seUs  or  buys  the  goods — ^ultimately, 
I  mean. 

The  differential  against  Wichita,  as  compared  with  Kansas  CSty, 
on  New  Orleans  sugar  was  15  cents  a  hundred.  There  had  been  a 
great  controversy,  running  back  eight  years,  or  perhaps  longer,  as  to 
what  that  should  be,  because  the  building  of  new  railroads  changed 
and  made  new  conditions  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  a  matter  we 
fought  and  quarreled  over  and  hated  each  other  about  for  years.  It 
had  varied  from  3  cents  a  hundred  against  Wichita  up  to  15  cents.  The 
case  was  tried  last  fall.  The  hearmg  came  within  eight  days  of  the 
summons,  and  the  decision  came  within  two  weeks  of  the  hearing.  The 
Commission  ruled  that  the  difference  in  rate  might  be  8  cents  from  New 
Orleans  to  Wichita;  that  is,  the  Commission  allowed  a  differential 
against  Wichita,  Salina,  Hutchinson,  and  Topeka^  and  all  those  towns 
01 8  cents  a  hundred.  This  differential,  which  Mr.  Bacon  held  up  to  you 
as  a  shining  example  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  is  4  cents.  The 
Commissioners  made  it  that  rate.  We  did  not  know  what  was  fair. 
In  all  the  making  of  rates,  considering  cross  lines,  going  around 
junction  points,  and  all  that,  we  did  not  Imow  what  was  right.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  interstate-commerce  law  that  sets  up  any  standard 
by  which  we  could  determine  what  was  a  fair  rate. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  that  in  all  these  controversies  we  are  left 
to  act  upon  our  own  judgment.  We  can  only  form  a  judgment  by 
discussion  of  the  subject  until  we  understand  all  the  commercial  re- 
quirements, the  cost  of  tracks,  and  all  that,  and  then  we  must  guess  at 
it.    That  is  what  the  Commissioners  must  do. 

The  Chabrman.  Did  the  Commission  give  any  reason  for  its  dis- 
crimination against  Wichita! 

Mr.  BntD.  ^o,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  gave  no  points  to  indicate  what  its  reasoning 
was? 

Mr.  Bird.  No,  sir;  none  that  I  recall. 

The  principle  is  the  same  identically  in  the  lumber  case,  except  that 
the  dinerential  was  exactly  100  per  cent  greater  than  the  differential 
the  railroads  had  made  on  lumber. 

Senator  Newlands.  WTiat  has  the  Conmiission  done  regarding  the 
lumber? 

Mr.  Bird.  Nothing;  it  has  never  been  appealed  to  the  Commission. 
Nobody  has  gone  to  the  Commission  with  it.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
sing:le  presentation  of  that  subject  by  any  traffic  manager  in  all  the 
territory  involved.    If  there  has  been  any,  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  does  it  come  before  us  for  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  Just  as  a  great  many  other  things  come  before  you,  from 
phantom  trade  organizations.     It  is  all  phantom. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  it  simply  presented  here  as  an  illustration 
of  the  injustice  of  rate  fixing  by  tlie  traffic  managers? 

Mr.  Bird.  No,  sir;  it  is  presented  as  a  makeweight. 

We  want  to  get  to  the  question  of  what  has  created  this  demand. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Wisconsin  Case  by  Mr.  Bacon,  after  the 
failure  of  the  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Case,  our  good  friends  of  that  class  commenced  to  organize  the  Inter- 
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state  Commerce  Law  Association,  because  the  law  provides  that 
any  body  politic  or  any  association  or  any  individual  may  be  heard. 
This  is  the  force  behind  the  cowcatcher  that  is  intended  to  give  for- 
ward pressure  to  this  movement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  how  that  association  was  formed.  My 
rate  clerk  was  hired  from  me  to  be  the  secretary  of  that  association 
at  one  time.  He  did  not  know  any  more  about  the  principles  of  a 
tariff  th«^  the  ordinary  lavman.  He  was  a  nice  gentleman,  and 
worked  hard  for  his  money,  but  he  had  to  find  reasons  for  complaint, 
because  upon  his  success  in  finding  such  reasons  depended  his  em- 
ployment. 

Senator  Cuijx)m.  That  was  when  he  was  in  your  employ? 

Mr.  Bird.  He  left  me  and  went  over  there,  after  one  op  two 
changes  of  his  own,  and  was  hired  in  that  capacity. 

A  clerk  in  Minneapolis — I  can  not  call  his  name — was  the  solicitor 
of  flour  shipments.  His  duty  was  to  drum  the  flour  district— this 
was  years  ago,  Senator  CuUom,  perhaps  five  or  six  or  seven  years  ago— 
and  he  is  the  principal  annex  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  Asso- 
ciation. They  have  organized  associations  such  as  that  described 
to  you  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten — a  nuddle-aged  gentleman — who  said  he  had  never  heard 
of  this  manufacturing  association  of  Dubuque;  that  he  had  lived 
there  for  forty  years  and  had  never  heard  of  the  association,  and  did 
not  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  people  connected  with  it;  and  yet 
he  was  a  thorough  business  man  and  had  lived  fortv  years  in  that 
little  city.  That  is  so  in  every  case.  If  you  will  take  the  list  filed 
here  and  included  in  this  record  of  the  constitutent  bodies  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  Association,  you  can  not  find  one  man  in 
one  hundred  that  knows  the  difference  between  a  rate,  a  tariff  sheet, 
and  a  time-table.  I  know  this  is  true.  These  are  the  men  who  have 
created  this  agitation. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  I  understand  you  to  contend  that  these 
local  associations  which  form  the  constitutent  bodies  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Ijaw  Association  were  simply  organized  in  order  to 
aid  this  movement,  or  were  they  existing  commercial  bodies  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  No,  sir;  there  is  not  one  spontaneous  organization.  Our 
whole  country  is  filled  with  legitimate  bona  fide  trade  bodies.  There 
are  two  in  Chicago — the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  deals  mostly 
in  ^ain  and  farm  products,  and  the  Merchants'  Mercantile  Asso- 
ciation. 

Senator  Cuijx)m.  And  the  Merchants'  Club. 

Mr.  Bird.  Aside  from  that  is  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  a  reputable  body  composed  of  men  of  con- 
servative spirit,  men  who  are  public  spirited  and  who  are  working  in 
harmony  with  the  railroads  until  such  time  as  thev  come  to  a  dead- 
lock, when  they  go  right  to  the  Commisison  wiui  their  complaint 
specifically  stated,  and  they  get  a  hearing.  These  are  not  the  men 
who  form  this  body.  There  is  not  a  man  in  all  these  constitutent 
organizations  that  could  earn  40  cents  a  day 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  your  statement  is  stronger  than  the  facts 
warrant,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  you.  I  notice  the  asso- 
ciations represented  as  signers  to  that  petition  that  Mr.  Bacon  fiJed 
with  us  from  Ohio  includes  tlie  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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which  is  as  old,  ahnost,  as  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati Receivers  and  Shippers'  Association,  which  is  also  an  old 
organization. 

Mr.  BiBD.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  you,  I  think  you  will 
find  that  some  employee  of  that  chamber  of  commerce  has  been 
made  a  delegate,  without  any  thought  or  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  as  to  what  it  means.  They  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  get  representatives  from  some  of  these  larger  bodies,  men 
who  were  inspired  by  their  bodies,  and  they  simplv  say :  "  Oh,  well, 
this  may  be  a  good  thing,  and  we  will  let  So-and-so  go  and  repre- 
sent us  without  instructions.'- 

Senator  Foraker.  You  do  not  fully  understand  the  question.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  you  are  right  about  that;  but  the  gentlemen 
who  represent  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  other 
organization  to  which  I  have  referred — ^the  Cincinnati  Shippers' 
Association — are  veiy  prominent  merchants  in  Cincinnati  and  they 
are  reputable  men.  This  subject  has  been  under  consideration  before 
the  chamber  of  conunerce  a  number  of  times,  and  quite  recently,  and 
they  do  know  the  side  that  they  think  they  ought  to  be  on,  at  any  rate. 
How  far  tiiey  have  gone  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject  is  another 
matter. 

Mr.  Bird.  Well,  I  made  my  statement  somewhat  broad,  but  in  the 
main  it  is  true. 

There  is  another  proposition  which  I  think  needs  attention. 

Senator  Newlands.  Let  us  test  this  a  little  bit 

Mr.  Bird.  I  can  not  answer  from  memoir  now.  I  want  to  amend 
what  I  said,  if  you  will  let  me  correct  myself. 

Senator  FoitAKER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bird.  I  want  to  go  on  record  with  an  impartial  statement  At 
its  inception  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  Association  was  consti- 
tuted as  I  have  described.  Whether  in  the  later  days  it  has  succeeded 
in  drawing  in  representative  men  here  and  there  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  you  a  little 
further,  at  Cincinnati  this  subject  has  been  an  acute  one  for  a  good 
manv  years,  and  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Ship- 
pers' Association  have  been  actively  prosecuting  complaints  which 
they  preferred  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  dis- 
criminations against  Cincinnati,  especially  in  the  rates  fixed  for  their 
southern  trade ;  and  they  are  pretty  well  mf ormed  on  the  subject,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  they  did  join,  at  the  very  beginning,  perhaps;  and 
they  are  as  worthy  men  as  we  have  in  our  Stete — uie  men  who  are 
represented  in  this  association. 

Mr.  Bird.  I  want  to  make  it  appear  from  the  record  that  my  re- 
marks applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  Association  at  its 
inception.    It  has  gathered  some  weight,  doubtless. 

Mr.  Bacon,  I  think,  left  with  you  a  memorandum  showing  the  rate 
on  a  carload  of  oats,  said  to  be  the  rate  from  Omaha  to  Baltimore,  of 
13^  cents.  I  tried  to  get  a  sight  of  that  paper,  but  failed  to  do  so. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  where  it  was.  My  impression  is,  and  my 
belief  certainly  is,  that  that  was  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore 
on  a  car  of  oats  which  had  been  received  from  Omaha;  and  in  that 
connection  he  cited  the  rate  on  a  carload  of  flour,  24^  cents  from 
Omalia  to  New  York  or  Baltimore.    The  flour  rate  was  correctly 
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stated.  The  rates  on  grain  from  Omaha  and  all  points  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  greater  on  wheat  and 
flour  than  on  coast  grain;  and  I  was  not  able  to  see  what  relation 
there  could  be  between  a  car  of  flour  and  a  car  of  oats,  except  that 
east  of  Chicago  they  are  classified  the  same  and  take  the  same  class 
rate.  Westwardly  they  do  not.  The  rate  on  com,  oats,  rye,  etc,  from 
Omaha  to  Baltimore,  via  New  York  or  via  St.  Louis,  is  23^  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  points  it  is 
proportionately  higher.  That  is  because  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  seaboard  diflFerential,"  1  or  2  cents.  I  think  the  export  rate  on  oats 
from  Chicago  to  Baltimore  is  12^  cents,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  recol- 
lect the  domestic  rate  is  13J  cents. 

Mr.  Bacon  laid  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  the  discrimination  which 
was  practiced  in  the  giving  of  a  lower  rate  on  wheat  for  export  than 
is  charged  on  flour,  and  showed  by  that  means  the  discrimination 
against  the  United  States  millers  in  favor  of  the  millers  in  foreign 
countries.  He  referred  you  to  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  which  virtually  admitted  the  right  to  make  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York  a  rate  on  Wheat  of  2  cents  less  than  the  rate  on  flour. 
That  was  either  domestic  or  foreign.  That  differential  rate  allowed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  based  on  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  them  as  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  service. 
The  modem  car  is  loaded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  bulk  grain,  and 
a  load  of  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  pounds,  and  sometimes  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds — not  of  wheat,  oi  course,  but  eighty-odd  thousand 
pounds  of  wheat — is  loaded  in  the  modem  car  from  Chicago  to  New 
York.  The  flour  comes  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis,  princi- 
pally— ^Minneapolis  is  the  chief  flour  market — and  flour  is  not  loaded 
to  that  extent.  It  becomes  troublesome  and  expensive  to  stack  a  car  of 
flour  to  the  roof.  Nearlv  all  export  flour  is  handled  in  sacks.  Domes- 
tic flour  is  largely  handled  in  barrels.  That  was  the  principle  upon 
which  that  differential  was  made.  But  there  was  a  higher  power 
that  determined  this  matter — ^the  lake  craft,  the  lake  carriers — ^who 
are  subsidized,  and  practically  furnished  a  free  rijght  of  way  bj  Con- 
gress. They  make  a  low  rate  on  bulk  grain  and  it  is  the  dommating 
rate.  They  do  not  make  any  such  low  rates  on  nain  products.  They 
do  not  seek  to  carry  flour  at  any  such  rate  and  they  will  not  do  it. 
Flour  is  handled  largely  for  export  in  double  bags  and  it  is  subject 
to  more  damage;  it  costs  more  money  to  handle  it  than  it  does  to 
handle  grain.  In  the  case  of  grain,  they  run  the  vessel  alongside  the 
elevator  and  the  grain  falls  in,  and  at  the  destination  the  vessel  runs 
alongside  the  dock  and  the  grain  is  pumped  out.  That  is  not  true 
of  package  freight.  So  the  rates  on  grain  are  made  by  the  railroads, 
not  as  low  as  the  rates  made  by  water  lines,  but  approximately  so. 
It  is  the  force  of  competition  which  Congress  protects — probably 
wisely  protects — that  makes  the  condition  which  Mr.  Bacon  complains 
of.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  Congress  under  the  present  laws,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
to  afford  any  protection  in  that  district  for  the  Minneapolis  millers. 
You  can  not  do  it. 

Senator  NEWiiANOs.  Take  that  case  of  oats,  where  the  rate  was 
13 1  por>tq,  T  believe. 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Newlands.  And  the  case  of  flour,  with  a  rate  of  241 
cents. 

Mr.  Bird.  No  ;  the  rate  was  13^  cents  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore, 
and  on  flour  24^  cents  from  Omaha  to  Baltimore — 500  miles  farther 
haul.  I  do  not  say  that  car  of  oats  was  rated  from  Chicago  only.  I 
say  I  believe  it  was.  I  could  not  find  the  paper.  There  was  a  low 
rate  from 

Senator  Newlands.  I  thought  this  flour  was  from  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Bird.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understood  Mr.  Bacon  to  say  that  the  wheat 
was  for  export. 

Mr.  Bird.  It  was  not  a  car  of  wheat 

Senator  Foraker.  It  was  a  car  of  oats;  but  he  said  the  rate  was 
the  same. 

Mr.  Bird.  It  is  not  the  same  from  points  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  or  west  of  Chicago. 

Senator  NEWiiANDs.  It  is  not  the  same  to  the  seaboard? 

Mr.  Bird.  It  is  from  Chicago  eastwardly ;  but  the  rates  join  there 
at  Chicago  and  at  St.  Louis  and  the  two  make  the  complete  rate. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  he  said  was  that  the  oats  rate  and  the 
wheat  rate  were  the  same. 

Mr.  Bird.  I  understood  him  to  say  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bird.  And  in  that  he  was  mistaken,  to  some  degree. 

Senator  Newiands.  I^et  me  ask  you:  By  water  wnat  would  the 
difference  be  between  the  oats  rate  and  the  flour  rate? 

Mr.  Bird.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  They  do  not  come  in  competition 
by  water  for  the  long  hauls. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  flour  does  not? 

Mr.  Bird.  The  lake  lines  do  not^  as  a  rule,  haul  flour.  They  do 
occasionally,  but  it  is  not  in  a  dominating  or  material  way.  It  does 
not  dominate  the  rate  situation.  They  are  not  competitive  factors 
in  that  respect 

The  attention  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  called  to  the 
difference  between  the  domestic  rates  to  and  from  the  various  ports 
and  the  inland  portion  of  the  foreign  rates  on  the  same  class  of  busi- 
ness. In  other  words,  that  the  rate  from  Kansas  City  to  New  Or- 
leans on  export  grain  would  be  materially  less  than  the  local  or 
domestic  rate  from  Kansas  City  to  New  Orleans  for  local  consump- 
tion. Mr.  Bacon  claimed  that  that  was  a  positive  discrimination 
against  the  American  producer  and  consumer,  and  what  he  said  on 
that  subject  was  calculated  to  lead  you  to  understand  that  he  de- 
manded or  expected  a  provision  of  law  which  would  forbid  the  rail- 
road companies  carrying  export  or  import  freight  at  lower  rates  than 
those  which  are  charged  for  domestic  freight.  I  want  to  show  just 
what  that  would  do.     I  can  do  it  in  a  moment. 

The  rate  to  the  principal  European  ports,  especially  to  England, 
from  all  the  principal  points  in  the  United  States,  from  the  great 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys,  is  made  to  New  York  on  the  theory 
of  the  domestic  rate  beinff  applied  and  the  addition  thereto  of  such 
commission  rates  as  are  obtainable,  and  it  is  upon  that  combination 
that  the  through  bill  of  lading  is  issued.  As  we  can  get  down  into 
the  Missouri  Valley  through  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City, 
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in  the  great  grain-producing  country,  the  application  of  that  rule 
will  close  the  Gulf  ports;  it  will  cripple  if  not  close  the  south  At- 
lantic ports,  because  the  obtainable  rates  from  the  Gulf  ports,  say, 
to  Liverpool  are,  I  will  say,  from  Galveston  and  New  Orleans^  150 
per  cent  of  the  rates  from  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  or  Newport  News. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  per  cent  higher? 

Mr.  Bird.  That  is  the  basis  upon  which  import  rates  have  been 
made,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  export  rates 
are  made,  because  the  classes  of  freight  in  use  are  different.  It  is 
manifest,  however,  tlyit  the  difference  between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  on  grain  rates  to  the  European  ports  is  very  wide. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  The  distance  via  New  Orleans  is  much  longer, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bird.  It  is  much  longer  and^  in  some  respects,  more  difficult. 
There  is  120  miles  of  Mississippi  River  navigation  included. 

Senator  Foraker.  Climatic  conditions  enter  into  the  matter,  do 
they  not,  also? 

Mr.  Bird.  They  affect  grain  at  the  germinating  period  of  the  vear. 

While  those  disabilities  at  New  Orleans  do  not  apply  to  Galves- 
ton— ^that  is,  the  traversing  of  the  Mississippi  River  up  and  down, 
120  miles  each  way — the  distance  is  greater. 

If  the  same  rule  of  giving  ten  days'  notice  of  an  advance  and  three 
days'  notice  of  a  reduction  attaches  to  export  and  import  business 
that  does  to  domestic  business,  then  I  say  most  emphatically,  by  rea- 
son of  the  fluctuating  and  higher  rates  to  and  from  the  southern  ports, 
those  ports  would  be  closed  for  that  traffic.  Nobody  knows  it  better 
than  the  gentleman  who  brought  that  subject  before  you. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  contend  that  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
railroads  tends  to  preserve  the  business  of  all  of  these  ports? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  think  it  not  only  tends  to  preserve  it,  but  that  it  is  the 
salvation  of  that  traffic,  imless  it  is  desired  to  turn  the  traffic  all  in 
one  direction,  through  one  port,  regardless  of  the  conditions  or  cost 
of  transportation  from  the  produciujg  territorv  to  other  ports. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is,  to  abolish  the  differentials  mat  are  now 
allowed  would  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  traffic  through  one  port, 
as  you  say? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes.  If  domestic  rates  were  to  be  charged  for  the  inland 
haul  on  export  business,  then  that  export  traffic  would  go  to  the  port 
from  and  to  which  the  cheapest  Commission  rates  are  available. 

Senator  Newlands.  Mr.  Bird,  assuming  that  that  is  the  fact,  and 
that  it  would  cause  a  readjustment  of  business  as  to  the  ports  that 
would  be  under  a  disadvantage  if  the  system  was  changed,  would 
you  contend,  if  we  were  starting  at  the  very  commencement  of  a  sys- 
tem of  transportation,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  build  up  the  ports 
that  did  not  have  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  some  of  the 
great  ports  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  If  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  traffic,  and  we  were  going 
to  start  anew,  there  would  be  no  ports  already  built  up. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  there  would  be  a  port  that  would  have  the 
natural  advantage  that  you  speak  of,  such  as  New  York? 

Mr.  Bird.  But  New  York  has  no  natural  advantage  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  has  the  natural  advantage  of  being  nearer 
to  Europe  than  New  Orleans  or  Galveston,  has  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Bird.  But  the  question  would  be  whether  you  wanted  to  de- 
velop the  whole  country  or  only  a  part  of  it 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  what  I  was  inguiring  about. 

Mr.  Bird.  I  should  think  the  true  policy  is  to  develop  the  whole 
country,  because  I  believe  Mr.  Cleveland  said :  "  The  soil  of  any  State 
is  the  soil  of  the  United  States." 

Senator  Newlands.  You  think  if  we  were  just  entering  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  transportation  system  of  this  country  that  it  would  be 
a  wise  policy  to  adopt  the  methods  that  are  now  pursued  ? 

Mr.  feiRD.  I  think  it  would  be  wise,  if  we  kept  in  view  the  purpose 
or  desire  to  build  up  the  whole  country.  When  you  make  traffic 
travel  to  one  single  market  you  create  a  monopoly  which  will  be  felt 
in  every  comer  of  the  land. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  have  appropriated  a  great  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  harbors  on  the  theory 
that  we  were  going  to  build  them  all  up. 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes;  even  making  Houston,  Tex.,  a  port  of  entry. 
Steamboats  are  coming  up  to  Houston  for  cotton,  and  it  is  beneficial 
to  Texas. 

Senator  Cullom.  Is  it  not  good  for  the  country! 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I  want  to  approach  the  matters  which  were  presented  to  you 
by  our  esteemed  friend,  Grovernor  Cummins,  a  very  estimable  gentle- 
man, who  represents  the  State  of  Iowa,  all  its  interests  and  indus- 
tries and  all  of  its  people.  He  thinks  tJiat  the  only  remedy  for  the 
one  evil  that  is  left,  according  to  our  own  showing  and  his  own 
showing,  relatively  unreasonable  rates,  is  to  vest  power  in  the  Com- 
mission to  make  rates,  upon  complaint,  when  the  case  is  found  to  be 
meritorious.  But  he  said  that  he  does  not  want  a  distance  tariff; 
that  it  is  impossible  that  the  measure  as  drawn  would  result  in 
making  any  great  number  of  rates;  that  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  make  rates  here  and  there,  in  extreme  cases.  He  savs  we  can  not 
have  a  distance  tariff.  He  complains  that  the  manufacturers  scat- 
tered all  through  his  State  are  handicapped  greatly  in  their  efforts  to 
get  to  points  outside  of  the  State.  His  distance  tariff,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum  tariff,  is  calculated  ana  was 
especially  declared  at  its  inception  and  passage  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  Iowa  jobber  against  interstate  jobbers. 

Senator  Newlands.  Wheii  you  speak  of  a  minimum  as  well  as 
maximum  tariff,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  two  rates,  one  a 
minimum  rate  and  the  other  a  maximum  rate,  or  that  the  rate  itself 
is  the  fixed  rate? 

Mr.  Bird.  The  rate  itself  is  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  because  the 
measure  providing  it  declares  what  is  an  unjust  discrimination,  and 
it  ffoes  on  and  enumerate  a  dozen  or  more  things  that  are  declared 
to  DC  unjust  discriminations,  and  prohibited — among  other  things 
that  you  shall  not  charge  a  higher  rate  from  a  given  point  of  depart- 
ure, or  to  the  same  point  of  destination  in  one  direction  than  is 
charged  on  like  traffic  from  the  same  point  of  departure  or  from  any 
other  point  of  origin  in  another  part  of  the  State ;  so  that  if  we  make 
the  rate  on  coal  100  miles  from  some  station  on  the  Burlington  road 
to  Dubuque  that  is  the  maximum  rate  which  the  railroad  may  charge 
for  a  like  service  over  any  other  hundred  miles  in  the  State.    The  law 
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is  drawn  very  tightly.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  correct  a  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  m  respect  to  Illinois  rates.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  Illinois  law  are  very  smiilar,  but,  for  reasons  which  I  will 
state,  they  have  not  been  enforced. 

Governor  Cmnmins  says  that  he  wants  all  these  little  manufac- 
turing towns  throughout  the  State  to  have  just  as  low  rates  to  all 
points  on  connecting  roads  in  adjoining  States  as  other  people  have. 
Those  rates  are  the  chief  cause  of  complaint.  You  can  not  get  into 
Minnesota,  you  can  not  get  into  Nebraska,  you  can  not  get  into  Mis- 
souri, or  Illinois,  or  Wisconsin  on  what  they  consider  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable rate.  He  sa^s  repeatedly  that  the  Commission  is  not  ex- 
pected to  make  rates  in  a  wholesale  manner;  but  let  me  ask  vou  to 
multiply  the  number  of  manufacturing  towns  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
by  the  number  of  separate  and  distinct  articles  which  are  manu- 
factured, and  multiply  the  product  of  that  by  the  number  of  every 
station  in  southern  Minnesota,  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  that  is  the  narrowest  limit  of  his 
demand,  to  get  into  those  States,  and  what  is  the  grand  total?  He 
wants  every  manufacturing  town  in  the  State  to  have  just  and  rea- 
sonable comparative  rat^  to  every  station  on  everv  railroad  in  every 
adjoining  State.  If  he  is  right  in  anything  at  aU;  if  he  was  dear 
in  any  of  his  demands,  in  any  of  his  suggestions,  it  was  upon  that 
point.  Now,  there  is  no  body  of  railroad  men,  there  is  not  any  body 
that  can  be  constituted,  that  could  dispose  of  those  questions  in  an^ 
one  year.  And  when  they  are  once  disposed  of  in  that  territory  it 
is  only  the  beginning.  I  do  not  seek  to  magnify  the  result  of  em- 
powering the  commis^oners  to  make  rates.  1  want  to  speak  within 
due  bounds. 

This  is  not  a  nightmare.  It  is  a  living,  real  fact.  The  compe- 
tition between  all  these  rival  towns,  with  tiieir  little  boards  of  trade 
and  mercantile  associations,  is  the  rivalry  which  creates  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  forcible  competition  in  the  land.  It  is  local 
competition  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  producer.  Each  one.  like 
the  individual,  is  willing  to  get  any  advantage  which  he  thinKs  he 
can  get  from  the  law  or  the  Commission,  likie  Mr.  Nelson  Morris, 
who,  when  before  the  first  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Judge  Coolejr,  testified  under  oath  that  he  was  opposed 
to  all  forms  of  discrimination  except  such  as  was  in  his  favor.  Now, 
that  is  the  keynote.  If  you  confer  this  power  upon  the  Commission 
can  you  conceive  a  greater  avalanche  than  the  avalanche  of  com- 
plaints and  petitions  which  will  be  filed  imder  that  provision?  I 
certainly  do  not  magnify  this  proposition.  I  want  to  state  it  mildly, 
but  take  Governor  Cummins's  proposition  and  you  have  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  about  Governor  Cummins,  with  all  re- 
spect to  Governor  Cummins  and  Senator  CuUom,  the  author  of  the 
interstate-commerce  act.  That  which  imderlies  all  of  Governor  Cum- 
mins's complaint,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  caused  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Cullom  Act. 

Let  me  illustrate,  if  you  please:  Take  the  lines  from  Chicago  to 
St  Paul  I  do  not  want  to  present  a  fictitious  case.  I  want  to  pre- 
sent a  living  issue,  one  that  I  have  been,  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
"up  against"  since  1887;  one  which  has  brought  me  into  contact 
witti  every  shipper  and  mercantile  association  m  the  Northwest  in 
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that  time  repeatedly ;  and  I  speak  within  due  bounds.  The  distance 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  by  the  two  shorter  lines — 
right  diagonally  across  Wisconsin,  up  the  Mississippi  River — ^is  400 
miles. 

Senator  EIean.  Which  is  the  shorter  line? 

Mr.  Bird.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  is  400  miles,  and  the 
St.  Paul  is  410  miles.  The  distance  from  Milwaukee,  which  is  a 
common  point,  a  point  common  with  Chicago  to  St.  Paul,  is  325 
miles.  There  are  nve  or  six  other  lines  running  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  one  on  the  extreme  east,  and  north  is  the 
Wisconsin  Central,  running  up  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
fifan  for  a  portion  of  the  way,  and  coming  across  northwesterly  into 
Minneapolis.  The  other  extreme  one,  as  I  recall  it  now,  was  the 
Rock  Island  line,  known  as  the  Albert  Lea  line,  running  out  through 
Rock  Island  and  Davenport  and  up  through  Iowa  in  the  central 
part,  and  crossing  from  tnere  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  at  Albert 
Lea  before  coming  north  from  the  southern  portion  of  Minnesota. 
Now,  the  rate  on  first-class  goods 

Senator  E^k.  Then,  there  is  the  Burlington  road. 

Mr.  Bird.  That  runs  in  between.  I  am  describing  the  outlying 
lines,  the  border  lines,  forming  the  boundary  of  a  certain  territory. 
One  boundary  is  the  Wisconsm  Central,  on  the  north  and  the  easSb, 
and  the  other  one  is  the  Rock  Island,  on  the  south  and  west. 

Senator  Kean.  The  Burlington  nms  up  along  the  river  there? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  the  Burlington  and  the  St  Paul 
and  the  Northwestern  run  in  between.  But  here  is  a  great  ellipse.  The 
width  of  it  from  the  extreme  northeast  to  the  southwest  of  that  terri- 
tory, which  has  St.  Paul  maximum  rates,  is  350  miles,  and  in  that  ter- 
ritory the  maximum  rate  is  the  Chicago  and  St  Paul  rate.  That  rate 
runs  through  Des  Moines,  by  one  line,  to  Chicago.  Another  road  runs 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  by  the  way  of  Fort  Dodge;  so  that  in  this 
great  oval  strip  of  territory,  400  miles  long  and  350  miles  wide,  the 
maximum  rate  from  St.  !raul  to  Chicago  is  the  maximum  rate  at 
all  the  intermediate  points.  The  rates  are  not  complained  of  in  the 
main  as  unreasonable,  but  it  is  their  application.  When  a  merchant 
or  jobber  of  Des  Moines  ships  to  any  point  in  that  lerritory,  either 
in  northern  Iowa,  southern  Minnesota,  or  eastern  and  southern  Wis- 
consin, he  comes  to  a  merchant  to  whom  he  wants  to  sell  goods, 
and  he  finds  that  that  man  has  the  same  rate  to  and  from  Chicago 
to  his  town  that  Des  Moines  has  from  Chicago  to  his  town.  That 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  railroads.  It  is  the  legitimate  enforcement 
of  the  law,  against  which  no  railroad  in  the  Iforthwest  ever  pro- 
tested— ^not  materially  so,  at  any  rate.  The  long  and  short  haul 
clause,  which  prohibits  a  higher  rate  in  the  aggregate  for  the  shorter 
distance  than  for  the  longer,  the  shorter  being  wholly  within  the 
longer,  is  enforced.  The  only  exceptions  I  know  are  the  transconti- 
nental rates,  which  I  will  refer  to  later,  and  in  the  territory  south 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  that  the  case  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  know  of  only  the  two  exceptions.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  are  any  other  exceptions.  In  all  my  experience  I  know  of  no 
others — the  southern  territory,  which  has  its  system  of  basic  rates, 
and  then  the  transcontinental  rates,  which  are  made  regardless  of  the 
intermediate  distance,  in  some  cases,  by  the  Commission- 
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Senator  Newlands.  And  in  all  other  cases  under  your  observa- 
tion  

Mr.  Bird.  The  original  fourth  section  is  observed. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  rate  for  the  shorter  distance 

Mr.  Bird.  Is  not  greater  in  the  aggregate. 

Senator  Newlands.  Than  the  rate  for  the  longer  distance! 

Mr.  Bird.  If  the  shorter  is  included  wholly  within  the  longer. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  am  trjring  to  find  out  whether  I  was  right  or 
whether  Governor  Cummins  is.  I  want  you  to  go  on  with  your  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  suggest  a  remedy  for  that  condition,  if 
you  please. 

Senator  CuLiiOM.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Bird.  The  jobbers  and  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  La  Crosse 
buy  their  raw  material  in  the  East,  coming  through  Chicago  to  La 
Crosse,  and  they  sell  goods  at  various  towns  west  or  the  Mississippi — 
in  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  When  they  get  their  goods  into  I^a  Crosse 
they  ship  them  out  again  to  towns,  such  as  Altert  Lee,  for  instance, 
geograpnically  and  technically  tributary  to  La  Crosse,  and  they 
finathat  Albert  Lee  has  the  rate  from  Chicago  that  they  have.  That 
is  the  wide  sweep  of  the  application  of  the  fourth  clause  of  this  law. 

So  it  is,  and  so  you  will  find  that  these  claims  of  relative  discrim- 
inations— ^that  is,  the  published  ones,  the  ones  that  are  manifest  in 
the  tariff — are  traceable  in  large  part  to  these  conditions.  You  will 
find  that  in  the  attempt  to  ap^y  the  strict  letter  or  principle  of  the 
law  to  one  railroad,  when  it  is  applied  another  rauroad  comes  in 
under  different  circumstances  and  different  conditions  and  different 
geography  and  we  apply  the  same  rate  to  that  road  and  vitiate  what 
we  have  done  in  the  first  place,  as  in  the  Eau  Claire  lumber  case  and 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Case. 

Those  are  facts.  They  have  been  rubbed  into  us  year  after  year. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  there  are  no  relatively  unjust  rates.  I  presume 
there  are.  But  there  is  a  remedy  for  it,  if  they  will  only  go  at  it  the 
right  way,  accordiujg  to  law.  There  is  no  trouble  to  get  justice  in  this 
coimtry,  and  there  is  nobody,  no  body  of  men  in  all  the  wide  country 
so  amenable  to  public  opinion  as  the  average  traffic  manager.  "We 
learned  in  1861-1865  one  principle — ^that  you  can  not  operate  a  rail- 
road in  an  enemy's  country. 

There  is  a  remedy  for  Mr.  Cunmiins's  complaint  There  is  a 
remedy,  at  the  mention  of  which  they  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror — 
the  application  of  a  distance  tariff.  Take  txovemor  Cummins's  de- 
mand that  every  manufacturing  town  in  the  State  of  Iowa  shall 
have  just  and  reasonable  coinparative  rates  to  every  station  on  every 
railroad  in  every  adjoining  IState.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tariffs 
it  would  take  to  make  that  would  fill  this  room.  And  they  will  want 
8  board  of  railroad  commissioners  to  make  those  tariffs.  I  say  that 
the  moment  that  power  is  conferred  upon  the  Commission  there  will 
be  such  an  avalanche  of  business  that  no  body  of  men  can  give  proper 
attention  to  it. 

There  is  one  more  point  in  connection  with  that  upon  which  I  wish 
to  touch,  although  I  am  afraid  I  am  trespassing  too  much  upon  your 
time. 

Senator  Cullom.  As  I  imderstand  you,  the  one  remedy  for  the 
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interstate-commerce  law  to  satisfy  Governor  Cummins  is  to  make  an 
absolute  mileage  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  refer  to,  nor  do  I  have  in  mind, 
any  necessity  for  any  remedy  against  the  interstate-commerce  law, 
but  I  do  say  this,  that  the  matter  complained  of  by  Governor  Cum- 
mins can  be  regulated  and  satisfactorily  settled,  I  jjresimie,  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  by  the  adoption  of  a  distance  tariff  on  interstate 
traffic. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  thatt 

Mr.  Bird.  It  would  be  like  the  effect  of  a  lawn-mower  over  a 
lawn — a  dead  level;  a  tariff  in  one  part  of  the  country  tiiat  is 
higher  than  circumstances  will  permit  the  railroads  to  haul  the 
property  at  a  profit  and  in  another  case  a  leveling  of  rates  below 
what  the  railroad  can  afford  to  do  it  for.  You  have  got  to  strike  an 
average.  If  you  strike  the  lowest  watermark,  if  you  make  a  tariff  so 
low  as  to  fit  the  conditions  in  the  most  cheaply  operated  territory, 
like  the  trunk  line,  you  would  bankrupt  every  railroad  in  the  coun- 
try. You  know  that.  That  is  not  a  far-fetched  statement.  If  you 
fit  a  distance  tariff  to  the  requirements  and  necessities  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  you  would  not  have 
money  enough  on  the  St.  Paul  road  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  pay  the 
wages  of  the  men.  You  would  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  the 
interest.  You  would  not  have  enough  money  to  do  anything  "^wiUi 
successfully. 

Now,  then,  if  you  make  a  distance  tariff 

Senator  Foraker.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  producers  of 
grain  and  live  stock  in  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  Just  what  the  effect  of  the  Iowa  law  is  upon  the  average 
Iowa  jobber  and  merchant — to  say,  "Thus  far,  and  no  farther." 
With  towns  50  miles  apart,  you  can  go  half  way  only.^ 

Senator  Foraker.  They  would  1^  limited  in  their  markets,  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  With  a  distance  tariff  they  could  not  success- 
fully go  to  the  New  York  market  in  competition  with  nearer  people 
proaucing  the  same  commodities? 

Mr.  Bird.  No,  sir;  nor  they  could  not  so  to  the  West  or  to  the 
South  or  to  the  North.  It  would  isolate  all  parts  of  the  country — 
separate  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  been  made  at  some  of  these  hearing 
to  a  complaint  of  the  Chicago  merchants,  a  reputable  and  responsible 
body  of  men,  by  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  a  Dody  of 
great  influence  and  usefulness  in  the  community.  I  have  heard  those 
complaints.  I  have  been  with  them  and  argued  the  cases  and  rea- 
soned with  them.  They  have  been  before  the  Illinois  commissioners 
time  and  again.  They  have  had  it  called  to  the  attention  of  the  va- 
rious governors  of  the  State  from  time  to  time,  and  no  remedy  has 
been  Jround  for  these  troubles,  and  I  beg  for  the  time  to  tell  you  why 
that  is  so. 

The  Illinois  law  as  drawn,  as  I  understand  it  and  construe  it,  is 
very  similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  Iowa  act  in  declaring  what  is 
an  undue  and  an  imjust  discrimination.  I  think  that  literally  car- 
ried out  it  would  be  a  distance  tariff,  pure  and  simple.  It  is  reierred 
to  continually  as  a  ^^  tariff  of  reasonable  maximum  rates."    I  think 
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ihat  is  its  official  title  or  descriptioii.  It  has  been  construed  as  being 
purely  a  maximum  tariff;  but  the  conditions  that  have  existed  in 
Illinois  for  forty  years  have  made  it  imj)racticable  or  unwise  to  carry 
that  out  technically  and  apply  it  technically  in  the  sense  that  your 
short-haul  rate  determines  m  some  measure  your  long-haul  rate — ^I 
do  not  mean  but  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  is  observed,  but  in 
the  same  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  you  understand.  The  great  eastern 
trunk  lines  dominate  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Originally  their  termini  were  at  Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls  and  Pittsburg  and  on  the  Ohio  River.  Their  feed- 
ers were  roads  over  which  they  had  no  financial  control;  but  the 
life  of  those  roads  depended  upon  their  working  amicably  with  their 
eastern  trunk-line  connections. 

In  1874,  it  was  found  by  the  trunk  lines  that  they  were  by  the 
conditions  in  competition  with  the  lake  carriers  from  Chicago  east, 
making  such  low  rates,  and  attempting  to  maintain  relatively  higher 
rates  from  interior  and  more  distant  points,  that  a  young  man  who 
was  a  derk  in  the  New  York  Central  office,  by  the  name  of  McGraham, 
conceived  a  scheme,  which  was  annoimced  and  discussed  and  adopted 
and  has  been  in  operation  ever  since  to  this  moment.  It  is  known 
as  the  ^^  McGraham  scale."  and  is  based  upon  the  Chicago  rate  to  New 
York.  Figuring  upon  tne  basing  rate,  the  initial  rate,  the  rate  from 
Peoria  was  110  per  cent;  from  the  Mississippi  River  on  trans-Mis- 
sissippi business  it  was  116  per  cent,  and  so  on  all  the  way  down. 

If  you  follow  the  line  oi  the  eastern  boundary  of  Illinois  running 
south,  you  will  find  in  all  the  whole  extent  of  mat  State  southward 
the  distance  to  New  York  is  substantially  the  same  as  from  Chicago. 
Consequentlv  the  100  per  cent  rate  point  governs  at  that  place.  At 
Danville,  111.,  for  example,  it  may  be  102  or  lOlper  cent,  but  it  is 
substantiallv  the  Chicago  rate  from  Danville.  That  kept  all  these 
agricultural  products  rrom  going  to  Chicago  on  a  local  road  and 
going  out  by  water.  It  insured  to  the  trunk  lines  the  same  rate  per 
ton  per  mile  for  their  carriage  from  their  western  termini  to  their 
eastern  termini,  shipments  coming  from  St.  Louis,  as  they  got  from 
Chicago.  It  was  a  beneficent  thing  for  the  trunk  lines.  It  kept 
the  traffic  off  the  Lakes. 

Another  word  about  this  condition :  The  merchant  of  Chicago  wants 
to  ship  his  goods  to  Danville,  and  he  finds  just  what  Grovemor  Cum- 
mins found,  that  when  the  rreight  got  to  Danville,  having  paid  its 
rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  it  had  to  pay  some  rate  to  get  to 
Danville.  Then  he  found  a  man  that  had  ]ust  as  low  a  rate  from 
New  York  as  he  had.  At  Springfield  and  Decatur  and  those  thriving 
interior  cities  of  Illinois  you  will  find  the  same  relative  conditions. 
Lincoln  has  a  rate  of  about  110  cents.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  per- 
centage, but  it  is  on  that  theory. 

All  that  country,  then,  is  put  on  this  pro  rata  basis — ^more  than  the 
distance  tariff,  understand;  greater  than  the  distance  tariff.  It  is 
the  same  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  long  haul  as  for  the  short 
haul.  That  is  all,  but  it  is  a  great  detriment  to  Chicago  and  all  other 
manufacturers  in  northern  Illinois.  They  find  that  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati,  Terra  Haute,  Columbus,  Buffalo,  and  these  interior  cities 
have  from  the  West  a  rate  to  those  same  points  proportionate  to  their 
distance — ^not  an  exact  prorate — so  that  the  east  and  west  line,  the 
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rates  eastwardly  and  westwardly  to  all  interior  central  States,  to 
manufacturing  points  as  well  as  to  the  trunk-line  territory,  have  sub- 
stantially the  same  rates  they  have.  There  is  the  embarrassment. 
It  is  a  most  serious  curtailment  of  the  Chicago  area  of  distribution. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  grain.  Take  grain  all  along  the  Illinois 
C€flitral  Bailroad,  which  is  the  standard  road,  the  pioneer  road,  well 
known  by  everybody,  and  a  great  agricultural  road  as  well  as  a  manu- 
facturing road.  How  can  the  commission  merchant  in  Chicago  get 
that  OTam  and  ship  the  grain  to  Chicago  when  he  has  got  to  sell  it  to 
his  New  York  customer,  nine  times  out  of  ten?  How  can  the  middle- 
man get  his  rake  off?  This  has  led  to  what  we  call  special  tariffs, 
that  are  lower  between  Chicago,  Danville,  Sprincfield,  Decatur,  and 
a  host  of  those  interior  cities  mat  are  less  than  what  is  known  as  the 
legal  maximum  rate.  And  then  comes  up  another  man  and  says: 
"You  are  hauling  from  Chicago  to  Danville  at  76  per  cent  of  the 
tariff  you  are  allowed  to  charge,  and  charging  me  full  tariff."  There 
is  the  long-haul  tariff  applied  in  one  direction,  and  on  the  other  hand 
an  effort  to  build  up  our  greatest  cities,  and  we  meet  with  all  the 
difficulties  which  are  created  by  the  application  of  a  just  principle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  railroad  rates  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  It  touches  upon  a  pontical  question,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  inopportune  or  improper  to  refer  to  it  here.  You  may 
have  heard  that  Missouri,  from  all  time  past  in  history,  has  been  a 
Democratic  State  until  very  recently  when,  with  the  exception  of 
electing  a  Democratic  governor,  the  whole  State  went  Republican. 
And  thereupon  arose  one  of  the  most  dreadful  controversies  that  I 
have  ever  seen  with  respect  to  public  utilities  or  railroad  rates.  I  do 
not  know  which  party  it  was  that  initiated  the  proceedings,  but  they 
introduced  a  concurrent  bill  in  the  house  and  senate,  di^wn  by  the 
same  man — under  different  names,  however — and  for  the  same  iden- 
tical purpose.  It  was  to  put  the  oth^  party  in  a  hole.  That  is  what 
it  was  for.  If  they  could  carry  the  bul,  so  much  for  them.  If  the 
other  party  defeated  it,  so  much  better  for  them.  That,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, was  the  real  cause  for  that  bill.  That  bill  fixed  rates.  It  is  a 
legislative  tariff.  It  fixes  the  rate  on  all  carload  commodities  hauled 
under  the  classification. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  fix  the  absolute  rate  or  the  maximum  and 
minimum  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  Practically  both ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  described  by  the 
legislature  as  a  reasonable  rate.  If  the  State  can  compel  the  rail- 
roads to  accept  it,  the  railroads  have  the  right  to  enforce  it  to  its 
limit.  That  bill  reduces  the  rates  of  Missouri  about  40  per  cent.  I 
stood,  as  many  others  did,  before  the  joint  committee  of  the  house 
and  senate,  in  open  session,  and  I  plead  with  them  to  consider  what 
they  were  doing;  that  it  was  not  at  all  reasonable  to  assume  you 
could  reduce  the  income  of  a  road  40  per  cent  and  leave  it  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  business  properly.  The  idea  was  agitated  and  very  strenu- 
ously urged  that  under  the  then  existing  rates  the  State  traffic  did 
not  pay  the  cost  of  operation.  I  plead  with  the  members  of  that 
committee  to  avail  themselves  of  the  right  guaranteed  by  the  State 
to  investigate  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  railroads  of  the  State 
and  assure  themselves  whether  or  not  the  roads  were  earning  any  net 
proceeds  or  any  net  profits,  or  even  if  they  were  earning  their  ex- 
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penses.  No ;  that  was  not  in  the  programme.  The  bill  passed  and  the 
governor  simed  it,  and  that  is  the  law  of  the  State  to-oay. 

Senator  Neavlands.  You  say  that  that  bill  has  reduced  the  rates 
on  the  average  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  BiBD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  the  effect  of  it? 

Mr.  BntD.  I  can  not  tell  you  until  we  try  it. 

Senator  Foraiuer.  How  long  has  it  been  in  force? 

Mr.  Bird.  It  has  just  been  approved  by  the  governor  within  the 
last  sixty  days.    I  do  not  remember  exactfy  when  it  passed. 

Senator  Newia^nds.  They  do  not  rely  upon  a  conmiission  to  fix 
the  rates  in  that  State,  then  ? 

Air.  Bird.  They  have  a  commission,  and  they  have  had  a  commis- 
sion all  the  time  that  had  the  power  to  fix  rates;  and  the  commis- 
sion took  up  the  matter  of  rates  repeatedly,  and  the  railroads,  in 
order  to  keep  the  peace,  compromised  and  Drought  the  rates  down 
and  reduced  and  reduced  their  rates.  They  reduced  them  last  sum- 
mer, at  the  request  of  the  commission,  before  there  was  any  thought 
of  this  legislation;  and  on  top  of  that  the  legislature  has  reduced 
the  tariff  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  that  a  horizontal  reduction? 

Mr.  Bird.  They  name  specific  rates. 

Senator  Foraker.  Did  the  legislature  name  specific  rates  40  per 
cent  lower? 

Mr.  Bird.  It  is  a  legislative  tariff.  The  legislature  itself  named 
the  rate  for  each  10,  25,  50,  or  100  miles,  and  so  on,  in  each  class. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  is  a  very  elaborate  tariff,  and  does  it  have 
the  usual  classifications? 

Mr.  Bird.  The  classification  is  our  usual  western  classification,  but 
its  articles 

Senator  Newiands.  It  is  a  distance  tariff,  is  it? 

Mr.  Bird.  It  is  a  distance  tariff,  pure  and  simple. 

The  Chairman.  It  went  into  effect  June  17  Mr.  Ramsey  says;  or 
May  17, 1  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Bird.  I  think  it  is  effective  May  17. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  suppose  a  distance  tariff  does  not  involve  so 
many  items,  does  it?  ' 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes;  it  covers  every  item  that  is  covered  by  the  trans- 
portation of  a  railroad. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  it  does  not  have  to  cover  everv  station  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  No  ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  a  straightedge  and  meas- 
ure off  the  distance  between  two  towns,  and  apply  the  tariff  to  find  the 
rate. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  that  way  a  distance  tariff  would  be  much 
shorter  than  any  other  tariff? 

Mr.  Bird.  It  is  very  deceptive.  Mr.  Bacon  has  said,  in  regard  to 
our  coming  here  with  a  presentation  of  our  objections  to  the  pending 
measure,  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  cry  that  this  legislation  will  stop 
railroad  development  and  railroad  investment.  He  said  that  he  has 
heard  that  cry  repeatedly  over  every  question  of  State  legislation. 
Well,  he  has.  I  have  heard  it.  He  says  that  notwithstanding  that 
the  States  have  legislated  and  have  reduced  their  rates,  and  that  the 
roads  have  gone  on  building  and  building  and  building;  and  that  is 
not  so.    I  £>  not  believe  you  can  find  a  single  railroad  in  the  State 
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of  Iowa,  of  Minnesota,  or  Nebraska,  or  Kansas,  or  Missouri,  or 
Arkansas,  or  Texas,  or  any  of  the  great  Missouri  Valley  States  or  the 
coast  States  where  Duilding  has  been  done,  except  to  extend  the  lines 
that  are  dealing  with  interstate  traffic.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has 
been  any  railroad  of  any  mamiitude  started  in  any  of  the  Western 
States,  such  a  road  as  would  depend  in  whole  or  in  part  and  largely 
upon  State  traffic.  The  great  trunk  lines  of  the  West  have  run  out 
branches  here  and  there,  and,  again,  and  at  various  places,  have  built 
down  to  complete  gaps,  to  complete  and  roimd  up  their  great  inter- 
state systems. 

Senator  Cullom.  Illinois  is  pretty  well  supplied,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  BiKD.  I  think  it  is. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  I  want  to  discuss,  and  it  is  the  most 
important  to  which  I  shall  ask  your  attention,  if  I  can  present  it 
clearly — ^the  Texas  live-stock  cattle  rate.  Certain  live-stock  commission 
merchants  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  some  of  the  cattlemen  of  Texas,  are 
organized  and  have  employed  Mr.  Cowan  for  their  coimsel.  Mr. 
Cowan  has  appeared  time  and  again  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Def ore  the  House  committee,  and  before  this  committee, 
as  I  understand  it.  He  complains  that  the  rates  on  live  stock  from 
Texas  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  are  unreasonable  per  se;  that  we 
have  raised  the  rates;  that  we  have  raised  the  rates  time  and  again; 
and  that  the  rates  are  entirely  unreasonable,  oppressive,  excessive,  ex- 
tortionate, and  all  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  before  State  commissions  as  to  reasonable- 
ness of  rates,  of  trying  to  figure  out  what  a  reasonable  rate  on  a 
given  article  may  be.  1  have  had  question  after  question  put  to  me 
as  to  how  you  undertake  to  make  a  tariflF  rate.  Do  you  figure  how 
much  return  you  shall  have  for  your  company,  how  much  money  your 
company  shall  earn  per  annum?  There  never  was  a  more  foolish 
question.  It  looks  good  on  the  outside,  but  on  the  inside  there  is 
nothing  in  it.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  rate  making.  It  is  not  one 
of  the  definite  or  exact  sciences.  It  is  a  matter  of  evolution.  Classi- 
fication is  the  essential  part  of  rate  making.  T\Tien  I  first  commenced 
in  my  humble  capacity  as  bill  clerk  at  an  Illinois  station,  at  the  town 
of  Pana,  the  classification  was  printed  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  lading 
no  greater  than  the  size  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  letter  paper,  and  the 
page  was  not  full. 

There  are  three  prominent  classifications  in  the  United  States, 
known  as  the  "  western  classification,"  including  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  and  including  the  Pacific  coast; 
one  known  as  the  "  official  classification,"  from  Chicago  eastwardly, 
from  the  Mississippi  River  eastwardly  north  of  the  Ohio  River; 
the  third  principal  classification  is  known  as  the  "southern,"  and 
applies  in  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

I  spent  three  years  as  a  member  of  a  committee  which  was  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  make  for  the  country  a  uniform  classification.  It 
failed.  There  were  15  members,  representing  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  They 
were  joined  in  an  effort  to  produce  a  uniform  clasMfication.  That 
is  aside,  however.    We  failed  in  that  imdertaking. 

Senator  CuLLOK.  You  could  not  make  one  I 
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Mr.  Bird.  We  made  one,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  but  it  was  not 
found  satisfactory — it  failed  of  application.    They  would  not  do  it. 

Senator  Cuixom.  My  recollection  is  that  I  saw  that  you  came  very 
near  aCTeeing,  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bird.  The  committee  agreed,  and  made  a  imanimous  report, 
but  it  did  not  fit.  Iii  the  western  classification  there  are  8,600  items. 
The  official  classification  is  much  more  simple,  and  contains  only  six 
classes,  and  things  are  grouped  in  a  different  manner;  it  contains 
^.600  items.  I  do  not  know  how  many  items  there  are  in  the  southern 
classification. 

I  said  that  rate  making  is  not  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis.  It  is 
not  an  exact  science.  Rates  were  made  by  evolution,  by  comparison, 
bj  competition,  and  by  compromise.  They  have  grown  up  from  this 
httle  classification,  no  bigger  than  a  sheet  of  paper,  to  over  8,000 
items.  When  there  is  a  discussion  as  to  what  is  a  reasonable  rate 
on  any  article,  there  is  but  one  way  to  determine  the  reasonableness 
of  that  rate.  It  is  difficult.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult. .  First,  is  the 
railroad  .earning  an  undue  profit  on  a  total  business?  If  it  is  found 
in  the  affirmative,  if  it  is  clearly  determined  that  it  is  earning  an 
undue  profit,  the  next  question,  and  the  really  vital  question,  is: 
Upon  what  item  of  traffic  is  it  deriviM  that  surplus  revenue?  We  do 
not  know  what  proportion  of  our  traffic  is  drawn  from  any  particular 
item  or  classified  article.  We  can  not  know.  The  statistics  must  be  so 
voluminous  that  they  would  be  made  useless.  The  real,  ^e  best,  test 
is  to  compare  in  a  general  way  your  revenue,  and  see  whether  the 
road  in  earning  too  much,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  found  in  the  nega- 
tive; then  see  if  there  is  an  undue  relation  or  prominence  to  some 
article.  That  is  the  way,  in  brief,  in  which  rates  must  be  made.  I 
see  no  other  way. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  rates  on 
cattle  from  Texas^  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  through 
every  channel  of  investigation  known  to  the  shipper,  through  me 
hired  attorney,  through  every  commission,  State,  interstate,  and  all 
that,  and  before  this  nonoraole  committee.  An  article  or  object  of 
trai^portation  should  be  charged  with  some  reference  to  its  value. 
In  other  words,  the  declaration  that  has  been  considered  in  past 
.years  so  obnoxious,  so  offensive,  is  the  true  standard  of  rates — ^that 
which  the  traffic  will  bear,  not  that  which  you  can  squeeze  out  of 
it,  but  what  it  will  bear  with  the  least  burden.  And  when  you  come 
to  consider  what  the  burden  is  you  figure  on  its  value,  or  what  the 
service  is  worth  considering  its  value. 

The  principal  contention  has  been  concerning  the  rates  from  Texas 
to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis^  and  other  markets.  I  had  a  few  hours  to 
devote  to  this  subject  as  1  came  through  Chicago  a  week  or  ten  days 
ago,  and  I  wish  to  illustrate  that  point  as  bearmg  on  this  case;  and 
I  cite  this  case  because  it  has  been  brought  to  you  in  some  form  or 
other  from  the  beginning.  It  has  been  ur^ed  before  the  House 
committee  time  ana  again,  and  I  understand  it  has  been  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  two  or  three  years.  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  is  a  central  or  representative  point.  The  dominating 
market  for  cattle  in  that  territory  is  Kansas  City,  and  I  have  some 
figures  relating  to  that  particular  traffic  between  those  two  cities  to 
lay  before  you. 
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I  will  take  first  the  rate  on  a  carload  of  com.  It  is  hardly  a  fair 
specimen,  because  com  was  a  little  lower  at  thatparticular  time,  but 
the  railroad  rate  on  corn  from  Fort  Worth  to  Kansas  City  was  241 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  car  of  com  at  the  i)oint  of  shipment. 
The  rate  on  a  carload  of  cotton  tias,  a  staple  article  used  in  the 
greatest  wholesale  manner  in  the  South,  is  29  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  carload  of  cotton  ties.  On  fruit  the  rate  is  26.6  per  cent  of 
the  value ;  on  nails,  26.3  per  cent  of  the  value.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  published  tariff  rate  and  the  current  value  of  the  goods  at  the 
time  I  made  these  figures. 

Senator  Clapp.  Just  a  minute,  there.  How  much  of  the  complete 
transportation  of  those  goods  does  that  include? 

Mr.  Bird.  From  Fort  Worth  to  Kansas  City,  or  vice  versa.  It 
is  between  those  two  markets.  Some  of  these  articles  came  in  one 
direction  and  some  in  the  other. 

Senator  Foraker.  A  distance  how  great? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  can  not  tell  you.  Probably  it  is  500  or  800  miles, 
perhaps.    Perhaps  it  is  farther  than  that. 

Senator  CuiJiOM.  It  is  really  not  that  far,  is  it? 

Mr.  Bird.  Nearly  a  thousand  miles,  I  think.    It  is  a  good  ways. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  hundred  miles,  anyway? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes;  I  think  nearly  a  thousand  miles. 

Continuing  this  statement  or  the  percentiige  of  the  rates  to  the 
value  of  the  goods:  On  wire  the  transportation  charges  were  24.7 
per  cent  of  the  value;  on  barred,  band,  and  sheet  iron,  32.2  per  cent; 
on  hay — ^which  is  very  seldom  shipped  that  distance---4:0  per  cent; 
on  lumber,  36  per  cent.  Now,  there  is  no  contention  about  these  rates. 
Take  lumber  as  an  example.  The  rate  to  Kansas  City  is  unques- 
tioned, or  from  Kansas  City,  in  either  direction,  and  the  rate  is  36 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property.  Now,  on  cattle  the  rate  is  13 
per  cent  of  the  value.  On  hogs  it  is  10.3  per  cent  of  the  value.  On 
sheep  it  is  11.6  per  cent  of  the  value. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  file  that  paper  that  you  have  there  with 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  have  a  great  many  matters  here  that  are  foreign  to  the 
subject.  I  have  given  to  the  secretary  the  computations  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make  in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  data  there  in  regard  to  a  carload  of 
dry  goods — for  instance,  of  silk? 

Mr.  Bird.  Of  course  the  rate  would  be  an  infinitesimally  small  per- 
centage. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  value? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes;  because  of  the  high  value  of  the  goods.  And  such 
goods  are  not  carried  by  carload,  but  exclusively  by  the  hundred 
pounds,  no  matter  in  what  quantity  they  are  shipped. 

If  we  have  to  carry  a  carload  of  brick — and  the  rate  is  very  low 
per  hundred  pounds — the  rate  would  be  261  per  cent  of  the  value. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  brick? 

Mr.  Bird.  Of  the  brick.  Of  course  it  could  not  be  shipped.  But 
the  rate  on  brick  is  a  sfjecimen,  a  fair  sample  of  the  rate  on  analogous 
goods;  the  rate  is  so  high  ana  the  distance  so  great  that  Uiose  goods 
are  not  interchangeable.  Besides,  they  are  always  made  near  the 
consumer. 

I  submit  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  right  there,  fti»mming  the 
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accuracy  of  my  figures,  to  prove  that  the  rate  on  cattle  is  too  low ; 
that  the  rate  on  cattle  is  so  low  that  the  actual  cost  of  transportation 
is  taxed  against  some  other  traffic.  There  is  no  traffic  in  the  world 
that  I  know  of  subject  to  railroad  transportation,  unless  it  be  dyna- 
mite, where  the  rate  is  so  low  in  percenta^  as  compared  with  the 
value  and  tiie  care  which  must  b^  exercised  m  handling  the  business. 
live  stock  is  the  only  article  the  shipment  of  which  rej^uires  the  rail- 
roads to  furnish  especial  accommodation  for  that  particular  business. 
It  is  the  only  article  that  I  know  of  in  the  West — ^in  the  Middle 
West,  the  agricultural  countries — that  requires  so  universally  the 
return  haul  of  an  empty  car;  and  yet  these  cattlemen  come  before 
every  tribunal  they  can  reach  and  claim  that  the  rate  is  unreasonable 
in  itself  and  relatively  unreasonable.  I  submit  that  these  figures 
make  it  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  that  feature  of  the  case. 

The  other  branch  of  thid  subject,  which  began  the  whole  issue, 
started  in  Chicago  with  the  stock  commission  merchants.  The  claim 
with  regard  to  dressed  beef  versus  live  stock  emanated  from  there. 
The  men  were  deprived  of  their  commission  because  the  packers  at 
Kansas  City  buy  from  first  hand  and  ship  their  goods  direct  to  the 
consimier.  The  other  is  largely  in  regard  to  grain.  The  middleman 
is  being  eliminated.  Now,  the  modem  method  of  handling  grain 
is  this:  You  take  aU  the  great  trunk  lines,  or  agricultural  lines,  such 
as  the  St.  Louis,  Northwestern,  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Rock  Island,  and 
the  Burlington,  and  all  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  grain-produc- 
ing district,  and  instead  of  hauling  that  ^ain  into  the  nearest 
market  and  letting  it  be  subject  to  a  commission  rake-off  there,  and 
then  be  forwarded  to  the  next  market  and  be  subject  to  another  com- 
mission there,  they  have  adopted  and  instituted  a  system — ^the  public, 
not  the  railroads,  have  done  this — of  what  I  call  line  buyers.  A  man 
of  sufficient  means  or  credit  goes  out  on  the  Burlington  or  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  those  great  gram-producing  roads,  and  starts  a  line  of 
little  country  elevators,  having  a  capacity  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
bushels,  and  he  buys  irom  the  farmer.  He  has  his  elevator  at  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  territory  and  he  buys  this  grain  and  sells  it 
direct  to  the  foreign  consumer,  and  he  does  not  pay  one  cent  of  tribute 
from  the  time  he  takes  it  from  the  farmer's  wagon  until  he  delivers 
it  to  the  consumer.  He  pays  no  tribute  except  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. He  has  his  own  elevators,  and  where  they  are  neces- 
sary he  has  accumulating  elevators  or  concentrating  houses,  and 
in  many  cases  he  has  his  own  ships.  This  man  goes  to  Chicago,  and 
for  instance  down  the  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  or  bv  water 
to  Buffalo  and  by  canal  before  it  goes  by  rail,  or  it  goes  out  by  New 
Orleans,  and  the  commission  merchant  as  such  is  wiped  off  the"  slate ; 
he  is  practically  gone;  his  occupation  is  ^one.  It  is  that  class  of 
men  that  make  these  complaints.  It  is  hard  on  the  commission  mer- 
chant, who  has  his  rights.  But  shall  we  change  the  existing  status 
of  things  merely  so  that  he  may  take  his  profit  as  a  middleman  out 
of  that  business? 

Senator  Cullom.  He  buys  the  grain  and  makes  what  he  can  out 
of  it? 

Mr.  Bird.  No;  the  commission  merchant,  as  a  rule,  does  not  buy 
grain.    He  receives  it  on  consignment,  to  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage. 

Senator  Cullom.  This  man  that  goes  out  on  the  various  lines  of 
road  buys  the  grain? 
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Mr.  Bird.  They  are  line  men,  and  they  buy  the  grain  from  the 
farmer  and  send  it  straight  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  commission  merchant  is  going  out  of 
business? 

Mr.  Bird.  He  is  being  pushed  out. 

Senator  Newi^ands.  Which  way  of  administering  that  business  is 
best  for  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Bird.  The  way  that  attaches  the  least  cost  to  the  handling  of 
the  grain. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  that  is  what? 

Mr.  Bird.  That  is  by  having  no  middleman,  no  intermediary. 
That  is  the  way,  in  order  to  get  flie  greatest  return. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  any  such  system  as  enables  these  men 
who  hold  these  local  elevators  at  different  places  to  practically  con- 
trol the  price  of  the  wheat? 

Mr.  Bird.  No  more  than  the  control  which  comes  by  legitimate 
investment;  no  more  than  the  control  which  enables  the  man  who 
owns  a  big  packing  house  to  kill  a  great  many  more  hogs  at  a 
cheaper  rate  per  hog  than  the  man  having  a  small  consignment  to 
handle. 

In  conclusion  of  what  I  have  had  to  say,  this  is  an  enormous 
business.  The  measure  which  is  urged  upon  you  will  create  a  vast 
change  in  the  method  of  handling  the  business.  The  railroad  busi- 
ness IS  stupendous  in  its  magnitude.  It  touches  the  closest  interests 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country.  Especially  it 
touches  closely  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  Now,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  fair  and  just,  do  not  experiment  with  it,  if  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable remedy  for  what  is  complained  of. 

I  wanted  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  private  cars,  in  consequence  of 
testimony  given  by  Mr.  Lincmn,  the  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  on  that  after  recess,  Mr.  Bird,  if 
that  is  agreeable  to  you. 

Mr.  Bird.  Certainly. 

Thereupon  the  committee  took  its  usual  noon  recess. 

after  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  what  you  have  to 
say,  Mr.  Bird,  about  refrigerator  cars.^ 

Mr.  Bird.  There  has  b^en  much  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the 
private  car  system.  I  think  that  term  is  erroneously  used — that  what 
it  means  is  not  thoroughly  understood. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  president  or  vice-president  of  any  refrig- 
erator car  company  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  am  vice-president  of  the  American  Refrigerator  Transit 
Company,  which  is  not  a  private  car  line.  It  is  exclusively  the  prop- 
erty of  the  railroads.  I  represent  the  Wabash,  the  Iron  Mountain, 
and  the  Missouri  Pacific  in  traffic  affairs.  I  represent  all  of  their 
traffic  interests,  and  that  puts  me  in  the  position  of  supervision  of 
every  one  of  their  instrumentalities  of  transportation. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  is  the  name  of  that  m-ivate  car  company? 

Mr.  Bird.  It  is  the  American  Befrigerator  Transit  Company,  oom- 
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monly  called  the  "A.  E.  T."  That  is  not  a  private  car  line.  I,  as  an 
officer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  other  traffic  mana^rs,  make  that 
tariff  on  all  goods,  no  matter  how  carried,  and  that  tariff  applies  also 
to  property  carried  in  the  refrigerator  cars. 

Senator  Clapp.  Does  that  A.  R.  T.  Company  charge  any  more  for 
icin^  that  the  railroad  over  which  its  cars  move  charges  for  icing? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  will  explain  in  a  moment,  if  the  Senator  will  permit 
me.  The  railroad  company  makes  a  rate  at  which  all  property  is 
transported  in  refrigerator  cars,  but,  in  addition  thereto,  it  makes  a 
charge  for  refrigeration  which  is  handled  by  the  officials  and  traffic 
managers  of  the  refrigerator  company  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  owners  of  the  company,  which  are  the  three  railroad  corpora- 
tions I  have  named. 

Now,  as  to  the  use  of  the  cars  which  are  generally  termed  "  private 
cars."  They  should  be  divided  into  two  separate  classes:  First,  the 
private  car,  refrigerator  or  other,  in  which  tne  owner  of  the  car  ships 
ids  own  products. 

Senator  CuiiiOM.  For  instance,  Armour  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  Partly  Armour  &  Co.  Armour  &  Co.  have  two  sys- 
tems. Say  Swift,  or  Nelson  Morris,  and  the  Annour  Packing  Com- 
pany. 

The  other  class  of  private  cars  are  the  cars  owned  by  individuals 
or  private  corporations,  who  employ  those  cars  in  the  service  of  other 
people.  In  other  words,  they  sell  refri^ration  on  wheels.  Armour 
&  Co.  own  both  classes  of  those  cars.  They  have  a  large  number  of 
cars,  I  don't  know  how  many,  which  are  placed  on  the  railroads 
around  the  country.  The  compensation  for  the  use  of  those  cars  is, 
first,  mileage,  which  the  company  that  uses  them  pays,  and  whatever 
profits  there  may  be  in  the  refrigeration. 

The  first  class  of  private  cars  are  the  cars  owned  by.  the  persons 
who  ship  their  own  freight,  such  as  big  box  cars  for  the  wooden- 
ware  manufacturer,  or  for  the  buggy  manufacturer,  or  agricultural- 
implement  maker,  who  manufacture  goods  that  are  so  Dulky  that 
you  can  not  get  a  satisfactory  quantitv  into  the  standard  railroad 
box  car.  They  own  perhaps  some  hundreds  of  cars  that  are  suitable 
for  their  big  traffia 

Then  come  the  most  notable,  the  packers'  cars,  owned  by  the  big 
packing  companies  that  are  able  to  have  their  own  cars  under  their 
own  control. 

In  all  private  cars  used  by  their  owners  for  their  own  traffic,  if  the 
profits  which  the  railroad  pays  them  for  the  use  of  those  cars  (in 
ot^er  words,  the  rate  of  mileage) — if  that  rate  is  only  a  just  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  the  car,  its  cost  and  average  durability  con- 
sidered, then  I  do  not  conceive  how  there  can  be  any  injury  to  any 
person,  except  in  this :  That  as  between  a  small  firm  not  able  to  own 
its  cars  and  a  large  competing  company  that  is  able  to  own  its  cars, 
the  latter  have  an  advantage.  But  the- question  for  you  to  deter- 
mine is  whether  that  is  any  undue  or  unjust  advantage,  for  the  rail- 
roads have  to  work  upon  the  theory  that  they  are  obliged  to  haul 
those  cars  for  the  companies  provided  they  are  of  proper  construction 
and  safe  to  run. 

Senator  Cullom.  There  is  some  question  about  supplying  (tfirs 
with  ice. 
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Mr.  Bird.  Yes;  but  the  owners  of  private  cars  using  them  for 
their  own  freight  supply  their  own  ice,  as  a  rule^  having  ice  houses 
along  the  different  roads.  In  other  cases  the  icing  is  done  by  the 
railroad  companies,  which  pay  the  wages  of  those  who  perform  the 
labor,  and  that  is  charged  over  to  the  owner  of  the  property. 

The  greatest  trouble  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to,  which  has 
been  quite  widely  discussed  by  the  people  and  newspapers  of  Chicago, 
at  a  recent  hearing,  or  m  consequence  of  some  recent  hearings,  is  this : 
It  is  contended  that  the  price  that  is  charged,  made  by  the  owners 
of  the  cars  to  the  shipper  of  fruit,  for  instance,  is  extortionate.  I 
do  not  know  anything  aoout  it,  because  I  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. But  this  ought  to  be  considered,  and  this  information  is  gath- 
ered from  our  own  experience  in  operating  our  own  cars.  If  the 
committee  care  to  know  about  it,  I  can  state  verjr  briefly  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  governing  facts  in  determining  what  should  be 
charged. 

As  I  said  before,  the  A.  R.  T.  Company  owns  its  own  cars,  for 
the  use  of  which  at  any  time  the  raikoads  pay,  and  those  cars  are 
open  to  everybody,  and  whoever  has  the  use  of  them  pays  the  refrig- 
erator company  for  the  refrigeration. 

Senator  Kean.  Are  the  rates  published  when  they  make  contracts? 

Mr.  Bird.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  A.  R.  T.  Company.  I  answer 
for  no  one  else.  The  chief  business  at  this  time  or  the  year  is  the 
freight  business  on  fruit,  the  handling  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from 
the  southern  States — the  producing  Stat^ — ^to  the  market.  At  this 
time  our  cars  are  nearly  all  concentrated  in  Texas  for  the  movement 
of  fruit.  We  move  a  large  number  of  strawberries  at  this  season. 
The  cars  are  accumulated  down  there  in  advance  of  the  season  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  the  demand.  We  estimate  the  demand.  We  must 
There  are  45ome  very  burdensome  laws  in  Texas,  operating  severely 
upon  failure  of  companies  to  furnish  cars  in  so  many  hours^  time  for 
use,  so  we  have  been  obliged,  under  the  laws  of  Texas,  to  buy  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  fruit  that  would  spoil  because  we  could  not  accu- 
mulate sufficient  cars  to  transport  that  fruit.  So,  as  I  say,  we  con- 
centrate at  a  certain  place  a  large  number  of  cars^  so  as  to  have  them 
ready  for  the  demand  when  it  comes.  The  refrigerator  companies' 
employees  receive  the  fruit.  They  load  it  into  the  cars  themselves 
in  order  that  it  may  be  so  loaded  as  to  protect  it  in  transit.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  little  strips  put  on  the  crates  or  boxes,  so  as  to  per- 
mit of  circulation  of  air  to  every  part  of  the  car. 

The  car  is  refrigerated  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  before  it 
is  loaded.  The  ice  is  all  consumed  long  before  the  car  starts,  and 
then  it  is  renewed.  The  car  is  not  allowed  to  be  loaded  just  when  the 
freight  comes,  because  if  it  is  loaded  when  tha  car  is  too  hot  and 
that  car  is  taken  a  thousand  miles  the  ice  would  be  all  melted  and  the 
fruit  spoiled.  The  temperature  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  made  low 
enough  by  the  use  of  ice.  So  that  the  labor  connected  with  all  that 
loading  and  refrigerating  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
shipper  does  not  load  the  fruit  The  refrigerator  company  does  that 
because  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  temperature  of  the  car  just  right 
before  the  loading  commences.  Where  the  distance  is  long  enough  to 
justify  it,  the  time  of  transit  is  exten(^ed  and  the  car  is  stopped  at 
an  icing  station  and  the  bunkers  are  refilled,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
steady  temperature  of  about  40^.    So  that  the  refrigeration  charge 
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means  a  good  deal  more  than  the  cost  of  the  ice  that  goes  into  the  car 
after  it  starts  with  a  load. 

On  this  point  there  seems  to  be  a  great  lack  of  proper  understand- 
ing in  the  mind  of  the  public.  The  A.  R.  T.'s  4,000  to  5,000  refrig- 
erator cars  are  able  to  be  concentrated  at  various  seasons  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  those  cars  being  needed  at  one  season  of  the 
year  in  the  North  and  at  another  season  in  the  South,  so  that  the 
total  cost  to  the  shippers  is  only  about  one-third  of  what  it  would  be 
if  each  company  had  to  own  and  operate  a  sufficient  number  of  cars 
to  accommodate  the  shipments  from  points  along  its  line.  It  is  the 
concentration  and  supply  of  cars  according  to  the  seasons  and  as  the 
demand  changes.  I  do  not  mind  saying  to  the  committee  tliat  out  of 
that  4,000  or  5,000  cars  we  earned  an  income  last  year  of  between 
$25,000  and  $40,000  for  the  refrigeration  charge.  But  that  includes 
all  these  items  of  labor,  idle  cars,  and  all  that. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  roads  leading  out  of  Chicago.  There 
is  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  running  into  the  fruit  country 
down  on  the  Illinois  Central.  Those  roads  do  not  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  cars  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  brief  period  of  the  year  in 
which  the  demand  exists.  It  may  be  that  at  a  certain  point  there  will 
be  only  one  month  in  the  whole  year  when  there  is  a  rush,  but  if  a 
railroad  companv  had  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  to  meet 
such  a  sporaoic  aemand  as  that,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  90  per 
cent  of  their  cars  would  be  idle.  So  the  railroad  companies'  look  to  the 
equipment  companies  and  private  car  companies,  whose  business  it 
is  to  furnish  cars  for  just  such  a  demand.  1  understand  that  Armour 
and  Swift  use  their  own  cars  exclusively.  Perhaps  the  owner  of  cars 
could  not  afford  to  put  his  cars  at  a  certain  place  upon  a  certain  de- 
mand if  to-morrow  some  other  fellow's  cars  would  displace  his. 

Senator  Cullom.  Suppose  these  private  cars  do  belong  to  a  com- 
pany, ought  they  not  to  be  under  a  regulation  just  as  the  railroads 
generally  are? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  believe  they  are,  under  the  law,  if  construed  properly. 

Senator  Cullom.  They  do  not  believe  that. 

1Mb:.  BntD.  I  know  it;  but  those  cars  are  an  instrumentality  of 
transportation. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  you  think  they  should  be,  why  should  not 
they  think  so? 

Mr.  BiBD.  As  I  construe  the  original  act  requiring  tariffs  to  be  made 
public,  the  shipper  must  pay  for  everything  from  the  time  it  starts 
until  the  journey  is  ended. 

Senator  Cullom.  If  a  person  ships  in  one  of  those  cars  fruit  or 
anything  that  requires  reirigeration,  you  think  he  ought  to  know  in 
advance  what  rate  he  will  have  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  BiBD.  I  think  so.  I  think  ne  ought  to  know  in  advance  just 
what  he  has  to  pay,  and  I  think  very  likely  he  does  know  in  advance. 
T  believe  he  does.  But  the  contention  is  that  the  charge  for  refrigera- 
tion is  excessive.  In  the  case  of  shipments  of  strawberries  for  150 
miles  it  costs  more  for  the  icing  than  it  does  for  the  freight,  as  I  have 
been  told.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  I  presume  it 
is.  If  a  lot  of  cars  must  be  sent  down,  say,  to  Jonesboro,  in  Illinois, 
where  the  fruit  comes  with  a  rush,  the  cars  must  be  concentrated  in 
that  neighborhood  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  comes 
in,  and  the  cars  must  be  in  a  refrigerated  condition  when  they  are  to 
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be  loaded.  If  they  are  loaded  first  and  refrigerated  afterwards,  it 
would  ruin  the  fruit.  The  car  must  be  cold  before  taking  fruit 
into  it.  It  may  be  that  the  contention  is  based  upon  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  cost  of  movable  refrigeration,  construction,  expen- 
sive cars,  short  life  of  the  car,  by  reason  of  the  continual  soak- 
ing— ^the  floors  are  always  wet  wnen  in  use.  It  may  be  that  all  these 
things  would  tend  to  justify  these  charges.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have 
no  means  of  iudging,  but  tnat  is  a  feature  of  the  case  that  ought  to  be 
considered  when  you  legislate. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  think  any  additional  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  put  these  cars  under  legislative  control,  or  under  the  control 
of  a  commission,  just  as  railroads  are? 

Mr.  Bird.  Everything  is  under  control  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  private  cars,  unless  it  be  the  right  of  the  Commission,  or 
some  other  factor  which  you  may  designate,  to  regulate  the  price  of 
refrigeration  to  the  same  "degree  that  you  regulate  the  price  of  trans- 
portation.   That  is  the  only  question  that  I  see. 

As  to  the  cars  which  are  used  by  the  owners  for  the  shipment  of 
their  own  traffic,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  Kansas  City, 
Atchison,  St.  Joe,  ana  Council  Bluffs,  great  packing  towns,  various 
railroads  are  in  there  competing  for  that  tramc  ana  each  road  says, 
"  I  am  entitled  to  my  share  of  the  traffic."  In  the  case  of  cars  suitable 
for  the  shipment  or  fresh  meat,  each  railroad  would  be  required  to 
own  as  many  cars  as  would  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  what  they 
thought  would  be  their  share  of  that  trafiic,  and  if  every  road  owned 
cars  on  that  basis  then  the  aggregate  number  of  cars  owned  would  be 
ten  or  fifteen  times  as  many  cars  as  are  required  to  take  care  of  the 
business  now.  That  is  not  good  economy,  and  there  is  no  good  result 
to  come  from  such  overburdened  ownership. 

The  only  question  is  whether  those  cars  used  by  the  owners  for 
their  own  business  have  been  receiving  too  large  compensation.  The 
Middle  States  and  Western  States  receive  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
a  mile.  The  railroads  pay  each  other  a  per  diem  charge  of  20  cents. 
The  question  is  whether  there  is  a  fair  comparison  there,  because  in 
the  matter  of  railroad  equipment  it  is  purely  a  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment. If  the  Missouri  Facific  puts  its  cars  on  the  feurlington  and 
g^ts  20  cents  a  day. for  the  use  of  the  cars,  on  thfe  other  band  the 
urlington  cars  when  used  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  should  receive  the 
same  compensation.  So  that  I  think  the  per  diem  charge  used  uni- 
versally in  the  West  is  not  a  fair  criterion,  possibly,  for  the  private 
cars.  It  is  a  matter  of  calculation  which  must  be  difficult  for  the 
educated  operating  officer,  who  knows  all  about  the  process,  the  origi- 
nal cost,  expense  of  maintenance,  expense  of  operation,  and  so  on,  to 
arrive  at  a  lair  compensation  for  the  use  of  that  car. 

There  has  been  one  other  case  cited  that  always  creates  a  good  deal 
of  attention — oil  cars.  Until  very  recently  there  were  very  few  oij 
cars,  tubular  tank  cars,  except  those  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. To  mention  the  name  of  that  company  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  is  like  shaking  a  red  rag  at  a  bull.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
carbon  oil  is  not  a  fit  article  to  be  transported  in  an  ordinary  freight 
car.  It  ought  to  be  prohibited.  It  is  dangerous.  So  that  the  safest 
w^Mto  transport  carbon  oil  is  in  these  cylinder  tank  cars. 

What  is  true  about  the  supply  and  demand  for  cars  for  packing- 
house products  is  also  true  about  oil  cars.    The  Standard  is  not  the 
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only  company  that  owns  tank  cars.  I  think  they  are  allowed  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  mile;  that  is  the  rate  charged.  They  assume 
that  that  is  a  positive  advantage  to  a  big  shipper. 

Senator  Fobaker.  He  is  allowed  that  much  discrimination? 

Mr.  Bno).  Yes,  sir;  because  he  has  a  tank  car.  In  recent  times 
the  railroad  companies  are  beginning  to  own  their  own  tank  cars 
because  oil  has  become  an  article  of  fuel.  The  use  of  this  oil  is  a 
matter  of  evolution;  the  use  is  increasing,  and  cars  for  transportation 
of  that  oil  must  be  constructed  to  keep  up  with  that  demand. 

Senator  CinJx>M.  They  pay  that  three- fourths  of  a  cent  for  loading 
and  unloading^f 

Mr.  BntD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  load  their  own  cars,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir;  and  imload  them. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Gould  System  own  the  stock  in  the 
A.  R.  T.  Company? 

Mr.  Bird.  The  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain roads  are  the  exclusive  stockholders  of  tlie  company.  It  is  their 
own  property.  There  is  not  a  single  individual  with  a  dollar's  worth 
of  interest  in  that  company. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  make  a  good  return  on  its  capital? 

Mr.  Bird.  We  have  started  out  in  such  a  small  way  that  it  is  hard 
to  telL  The  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Iron  Mountain 
were  separate  entities  at  that  time.  We  found  that  we  had  not  cars 
enough,  but  we  jgot  together  and  found  that  by  joining  hands  so  as 
to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  for  a  certain  locality  where 
they  might  be  needed  at  one  season  of  the  year,  then  there  could  be  a 
sufScient  number  of  cars  for  another  locality  at  another  season  of 
the  year,  and  in  that  way  there  would  be  a  sufficient  number  of  cars 
for  use  all  the  time.  When  there  is  use  for  these  cars  in  Texas  they 
are  not  wanted  in  Nebraska.  When  they  are  wanted  in  Nebraska 
they  are  not  wanted  in  Texas.  In  that  way  we  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cars  for  all  three  of  the  companies.  That  is  the  basis  of  that 
company.  We  have  been  buying  new  cars.  The  old  cars  were  worn 
out  and  have  been  put  in  the  scrap  heap.  We  bought  a  thousand 
new  cars  last  year  at  about  $1,100  apiece.  We  have  been  turning 
our  earnings  into  new  equipment,  but  we  shall  have  to  buy  thousands 
more,  because  the  business  requiring  refrigeration  is  rapidlv  increas- 
ing and  enables  the  company  to  get  a  kina  of  traffic  whidi  they  could 
not  get  without  those  cars. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  remunerative,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Bird.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  any  real  profit  in  the  re- 
frigeration charge,  and  tnat  is  all  the  source  of  income  they  have  ex- 
cept mileage. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  pay  1  cent  on  some  routes? 

Mr.  Bird.  They  pay  each  other,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping 
now. 

The  Chairman.  In  sending  these  cars  to  the  South  to  get  ready  for 
business,  do  you  send  them  loaded  or  empty  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  Only  a  small  part  is  sent  loaded,  because  they  have  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  cars  to  justify  it;  they  do  not  load  50  cars  to 
be  sent  to  a  little  agricultural  town  because  it  would  cause  so  much 
delay,  and  the  whole  number  of  cars  would  become  too  much  diffused 
throughout  the  country. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  attempt  to  get  freight  going  down! 

Mr.  Bird.  We  take  merchandise  or  house  freight,  but  otherwise 
move  them  empty. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  complaints  now,  so  far  as  you  know, 
in  regard  to  rebates  and  discriminations? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  for  one  believe  there  are  no  rebates  paid. 

The  Chairman.  And  discriminations? 

Mr.  Bird.  No  secret  discriminations;  there  may  be  discriminations 
which  are  open  and  published  in  the  tariffs,  but  mere  preferential 
rates  are  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hear  or  do  you  know  of  excessive  rates  or 
unreasonable  rates  anywhere? 

Mr.  Bird.  There  is  about  15,000  to  16,000  miles  of  road  under  my 
traffic  supervision,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  where  the  rate 
is  held  to  be  unreasonable  per  se. 

The  Chairman.  By  your  shippers? 

Mr.  Bird.  By  our  shippers;  but  there  are  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  they  hold  that  a  given  rate  is  unfair  because  the  other  rate  is 
so  entirely  different  There  are  not  many  cases  of  that  kind.  The 
only  case  I  know  of  where  our  rates  are  held  to  be  imreasonable  per 
se  is  by  the  Texas  Live  Stock  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Which  you  have  explained. 

Mr.  Bird.  Which  I  have  undertaken  to  explain. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  from  the  basing  point,  or  the 
initial  point,  does  the  ^oup  rate  extend  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  Bird.  That  vanes,  Mr.  Chairman ;  there  are  hardly  two  cases 
alike.  It  is  all  according  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions.  For 
instance,  the  rate  on  luml^r  from  Arkansas  to  Omaha  is  23  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  group  rate? 

Mr.  Bird.  That  is  a  group  rate,  and  it  goes  to  Omaha  at  Omaha 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  country  does  that  cover? 

Mr.  Bird.  The  whole  State  of  Arkansas;  every  point  on  the  Iron 
Mountain. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Cotton  Belt? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Cotton  Belt  I  am  not  an  offi- 
cer of  that  company.  I  believe  those  rates  are  all  the  same;  there 
may  be  a  slight  variation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  distences  long  or  short? 

Mr.  Bird.  Just  the  same  as  the  Northern  Pacific  covers  Oregon  and 
Washington ;  all  west  of  the  Cascade  Bange  is  one  rate.  The  price  of 
stumpage  and  cost  of  manufacture  and  labor  are  substantially  the 
.  same.  There  is  only  one  thing  more  that  compels  that  condition.  It 
is  not  the  choice  of  the  railroads  that  there  should  be  a  blanket  rate 
in  Arkansas,  but  the  difference  in -rates  involves  the  whole  Stete  in 
large  part,  so  that  if  you  wanted  to  group  the  common-carrier  lines 
you  could  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  business  conditions  and  natural  and  arti- 
ficial advantages  (competing  waterways  being  the  largest  factor) 
that  determine  what  rates  shall  be,  and  not  the  wish  or  desire  of  the 
railroad  company  or  the  traffic  managers? 

Mr.  Bird.  Certainly,  that  is  the  case. 
.  The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  problem. 
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Mr.  Bird.  The  grain  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  the  domi- 
nant factor.  The  all-rail  route  on  sugar  from  New  Orleans  to  St 
I»uis  is  15  cents  per  hundred.    It  ought  to  be  20  or  22. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  that  rate  you  are  governed  by  water? 

Mr.  Bird.  The  water  lines,  whenever  we  gave  uiem  a  chahce,  made 
that  rate  in  cargo  lots — about  12^  cents — and  whenever  the  simple 
water  rate  gets  higher  than  about  12^  cents,  then  comes  the  barge  line 
and  takes  me  business  at  a  lower  rate.  That  has  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  making  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  Wichita*  and  all  thai 
district    It  makes  the  rate  to  Chicago  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  In  determining  a  rate,  would  a  commission  sitting 
at  Washington  be  as  well  advised  as  the  traffic  managers  and  thoet 
officials  on  thenound ? 

Mr.  Bird.  Tnere  is  an  old  saying,  and  pretty  well  authenticated, 
that  ^^  in  a  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  safety."  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  small  commission  could  cover  this  country  so  well  as  it  is 
covered.  There  are  thousands  of  fairly  able  traffic  managers  in  this 
country,  along  with  their  staff  officers,  who  are  engaged  dim5tly  in  the 
study  of  this  subject,  and  the  aggre^te  number  of  tiiose  men  is  very 
large.  How  can  the  Commission  give  the  time?  It  is  said  that  the 
people  complain  now  that  there  is  great  delay  in  getting^  a  decision 
from  the  Commission.  It  is  presumed  that  the  reason  is,  in  large 
part,  because  the  Commission  has  not  the  time  to  hear  the  testimony 
and  come  to  a  decision. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  make  a  reasonable  rate  they  would 
have  to  know  all  the  conditions  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  have  to  know  all  the  conditions  and 
factors  entering  in,  and  that  would  take  a  long  time  before  a  com- 
mission, you  thmk,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir;  most  undoubtedly.    May  I  answer  further! 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Bird.  In  dealing  with  questions  which  come  before  me,  and 
which  involve  a  change  of  rate,  I  never  dare  to  attempt  to  determine 
definitely  that  this  rate  or  that  rate  shall  be  made  until  we  have  the 
traffic  managers  of  our  lines  in  session  so  that  I  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  what  each  one  knows  about  the  effect  of  this  rate  or  that  rate. 
By  comparison  with  the  amount  of  responsibility  that  would  be  de- 
volved upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  is  a  small 
matter,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  traffic  director  who  does  not  pro- 
ceed on  that  line,  and  very  often  he  also  calls  in  the  shipper.  We 
often  have  conferences,  and  such  conferences  are  as  numerous  and 
fr^uent  as  any  other  part  of  their  duties.  Everything  must  be 
weighed  and  the  facts  brought  together,  and  to  find  out  whether  a 
rate  is  reasonable  or  not  it  must  be  tested  in  some  other  district  to 
see  the  result 

The  Chairman.  To  go  back  to  the  Wichita  case :  You  say  the  Com- 
mission gave  8  cents  against  Wichita.    That  was  the  lumber  rate? 

Mr.  Bird.  No  ;  that  was  on  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  The  differential  was  100  per  cent  greater  than 
the  lumber  rate? 

Mr.  Bird.  The  lumber  rate  complained  of  in  Mr.  Bacon's  paper 
was  4  cents.  It  is  23  cents  from  Arkansas  and  Texas  to  Kansas  City, 
ftBd  27  cents  to  Wichita. 
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The  Chairman.  How  did  the  Commission  reach  that  conclusion  t 
What  did  they  take  into  consideration,  if  vou  are  ad^sed?  Did 
they  render  any  opinion  that  enabled  you  to  find  out? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  want  to  answer  that  question  without  any  possibility 
of  reflection  upon  the  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  Bird.  My  conviction  is  that  they  settled  that  question  just  as 
I  would  have  settled  it — ^I  would  have'  guessed  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think  they  would  be  better  guessers  if 
they  knew  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  would  not  say  that.  If  they  know  all  the  facts  their 
judgment  may  be  better  than  mine.  But  1  want  to  make  this  point: 
That  in  the  same  issue,  practically,  the  differential  dted  by  the  Com- 
mi^ion  on  susar  was  twice  as  great  as  the  differential  on  lumber, 
which  is  complained  of. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Bird,  what  is  the  notice — ^I  did 
not  ^ther  that — ^required  to  change  the  published  tariff  rate,  a  rate 
that  IS  hung  up? 

Mr.  Bird.  It  takes  ten  days  to  advance  and  three  days  to  reduce 
such  a  rate.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  get  the  notice  in  at  Wash- 
ington ten  days,  which  means  in  St  Louis  and  Chicago  twelve  days' 
notice  of  advances  and  five  days'  notice  of  reductions. 

The  Chairman.  And  under  the  law  you  can  not  depart  from  the 
rates  unless  you  ^ve  those  notices? 

Mr.  Bird.  Unless  the  tariff  is  published  and  properly  dated  and 
filed  according  to  those  rules. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  according  to  those  rules.  Now,  if  you 
wanted  to  answer  a  customer  or  shipper  on  any  of  your  lines  imme- 
diately, at  competitive  points,  where  another  road  is  competing,  oi 
where  there  is  competition  by  waterway — if  you  had  to  give  an 
answer  immediately  and  name  a  freight  rate,  different  from  youi 
published  tariff,  you  could  not  do  it  wimout  this  notice? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  could  tell  him  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  third 
day 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  if  you  had  to  act  the  next  day,  and  the 
shipment  had  to  begin  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  Oh,  well,  I  could  not  do  it;  I  could  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  you  had  an  opportunity  to  ship,  say,  500 
or  2,000  cars  of  freight  one  way,  and  an  opportumty  to  get  a  return 
load  for  your  empties  after  reaching  destination,  you  could  make 
a  lower  rate,  and  would  do  it,  than  if  the  cars  came  back  empty? 

Mr.  Bird.  Certainly,  and  with  profit. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  had  to  give  an  answer  at  once  you 
could  not  do  it,  and  you  would  have  to  lose  the  business? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Commission  could  not  meet  that  case  any 
more  than  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  existing  law,  just  now,  as  it  stands, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bird.  That  is  the  law. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  want  that  law  repealed? 

ifv.  Bird.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  railway  companies,  in  their  own  interest, 
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compelled  to  help  build  up  and  favor  localities  in  their  own  terri- 
tory and  upon  their  own  lines? 

Mr.  Bird.  There  is  nothing  so  profitable  to  a  railway  carrier  as 
local  business. 

The  Chairman.  And  prosperity 

Mr.  Bird.  And  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  are  analogous 
terms. 

The  Chairman.  And  railway  companies  and  localities  are  mu- 
tually interested,  therefore,  in  helping  each  other? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  fact  brings  on  a  conflict  between  the  lo- 
calities on  one  line  or  system  of  railroad  with  the  localities  on  another? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  where  the  real  conflict  is  as  to  this 
question  of  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  That  is  the  real  competition  which  the  interstate-com- 
merce act  sought  so  carefully  to  preserve. 

The  Chairman.  They  wanted  to  preserve  that? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir;  mat  was  the  keynote  of  the  Cullom  Act  and  of 
the  Shennan  antitrust. act. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  at  present  the  railroads  adjust  these 
differences  between  localities  on  their  respective  lines  on  a  basis  of 
business  conditions  and  competition,  water  competition,  etc.  Could 
a  commission  sitting  at  Washington  adjust  the  differences  and  fix 
these  rates  as  well  as  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible;  and  my  opinion  is  founded 
upon  this  theory,  that  the  traflic  is  so  large  in  volume,  the  area  of 
coimtry  with  which  they  must  deal  is  so  vast  that  they  could  not 
name  each  specific  rate,  but  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  control 
the  matter  and  fix  the  basis  would  be  to  prescribe  a  principle  upon 
which  all  tariffs  should  be  made.  And  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
so,  in  respect  to  that  matter,  the  interstate-commerce  act  prohibits  a 
comparatively  unreasonable  rate;  but  it  provides  no  standard  of 
measurement  as  to  what  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  If  we  can 
find  out  what  the  law  means,  we  must  do  it;  but  we  do  it  at  our  peril. 

In  looking  about  for  the  seventeen  years  I  have  been  giving  this 
matter  patient  thought  and  study,  I  have  reached  this  conclusion: 
That  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  fully  protect  ourselves  against 
complaints  of  discrimination  between  communities  would  be  to  find 
a  rule,  if  we  could,  by  the  application  of  which  we  would  be  invul- 
nerable against  complaints.  If  I  could  find  a  method  under  which 
no  complaint  could  lie  against  me,  it  might  be  assumed  that  that  is 
what  the  law  required.  Now,  I  have  studied  the  matter  for  eighteen 
years,  and  the  only  standard,  the  only  basis  or  principle  which  I  think 
would  thus  make  our  lines  absolutely  defensible  is  the  distance  tariff, 
because  under  it  you  charge  a  man  for  a  hundred  miles  in  this  direc- 
tion the  same  that  you  charge  that  man  a  hundred  miles  there.  We 
charge  Winona  and  La  Crosse  the  same  rates,  according  to  distance ; 
we  (marge  the  same  rates  per  mile  from  Des  Moines  into  Minnesota 
that  we  do  from  Minnesota  into  southern  Iowa,  according  to  distance. 

That  is  a  leveling  process.  There  is  not  a  man  who  has  studied 
the  question  who  wants  that  process  performed;  and  you  may  say 
what  you  please,  from  a  practical  standpoint  of  human  capabilities 
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and  possibilities  and  limitations,  there  is  no  power  that  can  answer 
all  the  questions  and  meet  all  the  demands  which  will  come  before 
this  committee  and  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ex- 
cept the  application  of  a  rule  like  that.  It  is  a  leveling  rule.  It  says 
that  the  price  of  land  in  this  State  shall  be  so  much,  and  in  that  State 
it  shall  be  so  much  less.  It  says  that  you  must  ship  to  this  market 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  It  says  to  a  railroad  bunt  away  out  into 
New  Mexico  and  down  through  that  country,  "  You  shall  not  use  the 
means  you  have  at  hand  to  develop  vour  road  and  bring  in  popula- 
tion." It  forbids  all  the  things  whicn  are  necessary  to  the  prosperijy 
of  this  new  empire  that  lies  &fore  us;  and  the  business  or  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  to-dav  is  in  its  infancy.  Now,  my  plea 
is  that  you  shall  not  project  with  this;  that  you  shall  not  trjr  any 
unknown  experiments  witn  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  after  the  United  States  has 
finished  building  roads  it  will  perhaps  be  practicable  then  to  try  to 
confer  this  power  to  regulate  rateSj  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  Well,  when  the  thing  is  finished  we  will  all  be  so  angelic 
in  character  that  we  will  know  no  need  of  a  law. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think  that  in  the  process  of  building  rail- 
roads any  interference,  if  you  please,  or  governmental  regulation 
would  possibljr  operate  to  prevent  individuals  putting  their  fortunes 
into  railroads  if  they  thought  that  somebody  else  was  to  fix  the  price 
of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  think  I  would  not  want  to  invest.  I  do  not  think  any 
reasonable  man  would  invest  in  a  property  the  earning  capacity  of 
which  is  limited  by  somebody  else. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  would  operate  against  the  building  up 
of  railroads  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Bird.  Anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Where  they  are  not  as  well  developed  as  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  think  it  would  discourage  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  find  the  capital? 

Mr.  Bird.  It  depends  on  the  degree  of  efficiency  or  the  degree  with 
which  these  rules  or  laws  are  enforced. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sav  that  your  lines  generally  observe  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause  of  tne  original  Cullom  law,  section  4? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  believe  we  operate  in  19  States  and  Territories  and 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  there  is  no  case  within  my  knowledge 
or  recollection  where  we  have  failed  to  apply  the  fourth  section  of 
the  interstate-commerce  act. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  you  charge 

Mr.  Bird.  We  do  not  charge  any  more  for  the  shorter  haul,  and  we 
do  not  charge  any  more  in  the  aggregate  for  the  shorter  haul  than 
we  charge  for  the  longer,  if  the  shorter  is  contained  wholly  within 
the  longer. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  if  the  traffic  flows  in  a  particular  direction. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  do  not  recall  a  sin^e  deviation  from  that  rule  in  18  or 
19  States  in  which  the  properties  I  represent  lie ;  and  I  do  not  know 
any  place  west  of  Chicago  or  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  except- 
ing as  to  the  transcontinental  traffic,  where  the  rule  does  not  apply, 
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and  that  exoeption  was  authorized  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  Now.  Mr.  Bird,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  interior  towns  of  lUinois  have  the  same  rate  to  and  from  New 
York  that  Chicago  has  t 

Mr.  BiBD.  Not  all  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  very  little  difference? 

Mr.  BiBD.  There  is  this  difference — ^the  difference  between  100  per 
cent  and  115  or  120  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that;  but  with  that  explanation, 
with  a  little  increase  on  mileage,  that  operates^  you  think,  against 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Bird.  Why,  as  a  distributing  point  or  a  concentrating  point, 
most  certainly,  most  certainly;  but  tnere  is  no  remedy. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  do,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of 
amending  the  present  interstate-commerce  law  as  it  exists  on  the 
statute  b^ks? 

Mr.  Bird.  Nothing  at  all,  unless  it  was,  possibly,  to  expedite  the 
hearings  before  the  Citerstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  it  was  found 
practicable. 

Senator  Newi^ands.  Would  you  also  expedite  the  proceedings  in 
the  courts? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  understand  that  the  law  as  now  existent  has  expedited 
the  hearings  in  the  courts;  it  makes  them  preferential  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  would  you  advise  taUng  com- 
plaints to  the  courts  in  the  first  instance  rather  than  having  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Commission,  in  case  the  Commission  could  not  settle 
the  dispute  between  the  railroad  and  the  shipper? 

Mr.  JBird.  Oh,  I  most  decidedly  think  not.  I  think  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commissioners  have  done  a  great  work  as  inter- 
mediaries. 

The  Chairman.  Leave  them  that  work;  leave  them  that  work  of 
arbitration ;  but  suppose  they  can  not  settle  a  dispute  by  arbitration. 
Do  you  think  that  case  should  go  directly  to  the  courts  rather  than 
have  them  pass  judgment  upon  it? 

Mr.  Bird.  Why,  that  is  a  provision  of  the  law  to-day;  any  man 
can  do  it  if  he  pleases. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  they  can  go  directly  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  hear  these  cases  and  take  a  long  time 
to  investigate  and  collect  testimony  and  then  pronounce  a  judgment 
which  can  be  reviewed  by  a  court.  My  suggestion  and  my  question 
was.  Would  it  not  be  better,  in  case  the  Commission  finds  it  can  not 
settle  a  dispute  which  it  thinks  ought  to  be  decided  and  it  thinks  it 
should  go  to  the  courts,  that  it  should  go  at  once,  and  the  Commis- 
sion not  undertake  to  pronounce  its  judgment? 

Mr.  Bird.  Representing  railroad  interests  myself,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  favor  going  to  the  court. 

The  Chairman.  Directly? 

Mr.  Bird.  But  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  best  thing  for  other 
people.    I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  best  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  that  in  the  interest  of  expedition,  to  prevent 
delays  in  the  hearing  and  determining  and  settlement  of  matters,  so 
to  speak. 
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Senator  Cuu^m.  Mr.  Bird,  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  you  veir  many 
questions ;  you  have  covered  the  ground  pretty  thoroughly,  I  think. 
Notwithstanding  you  have  some  complaint  against  the  interstate- 
commerce  law,  as  it  is,  you  would  prefer  to  let  it  alone? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  know  of  no  complaint  against  the 
interstate-commerce  law  by  the  railroads. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  criticised  some  provisions  of  it  as  to  time, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  I  am  ]ust  calling  your  attention 
to  it  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  again  whether  there  are  any  pro- 
visions of  it  that  you  think  ought  to  be  amended. 

Mr.  Bird.  From  a  railroad  standpoint.  Senator,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  could  suggest  any  amendment  in  that  interest  From  a  citizen's 
standpoint,  from  tne  view  of  the  shipper  and  the  producer,  I  said 
to-day,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  if  possible  it  would  be  expedient  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  to  make  some  provision  by  which  the  hear- 
ing before  the  commissioners  could  be  somewhat  expedited. 

Senator  Cullom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bird.  Perhaps  through  the  addition  of  a  number  of  commis- 
sioners, so  as  to  divide  up  tlie  territory  and  get  right  at  the  meat  of 
the  thing. 

Senator  Cullom.  But  you  do  not  want  the  Commission  to  have  any 
more  power  than  it  has  now,  whether  it  be  increased  in  number  or 
not? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  do  not  want  it  to  have  any  more  power — any  power  to 
make  a  rate  specifically. 

Senator  Cui^lom.  The  Commission  now  has  the  power 

Mr.  Bird.  To  condemn. 

Senator  Cullom  (continuing).  On  complaint,  to  go  to  the  place 
and  examine  the  question  involved,  and  consider  whether  the  rate  is 
unreasonable  or  not  under  the  circumstances — ^whether  the  complaint 
is  the  result  of  an  unreasonable  rate  per  se,  as  you  sav,  or  because 
some  other  rate  to  some  other  place  in  that  region  is  lower.  They 
have  a  right  to  examine  it  and  determine  whether  it  is  an  unreason- 
able rate  under  all  the  circumstances;  and  if  they  determine  that  it 
is  not,  that  is  as  far  as  they  caago  under  the  present  law.  laicase 
they  say  it  is  an  unreasonable  rate,  the  railroad  can  either  obey  it, 
or 

Mr.  Bird.  Take  the  conseguences. 

Senator  Cullom  (continuing).  Take  it  to  the  courts;  and  that  you 
want  the  privilege  of  doing  hereafter  under  any  law  that  may  be 
passed.  In  other  words,  in  your  judgment,  the  main  question  before 
this  country  now  is  whether  the  Commission  shall  be  given  tlie  abso- 
lute power  to  change  a  rate,  to  declare  one  rate  too  high,  if  you  please, 
and  another  rate  that  they  may  agree  upon  as  the  reasonable  rate,  and 
enforce  it.  without  going  to  the  courts  at  all.  That  you  do  not 
believe  in? 

Mr.  Bird.  No,  sir.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  give  the  Commission 
or  let  the  Commission  retain  the  power  to  declare  that  a  given  rate  is 
unreasonable  and  to  order  the  road  to  discontinue  that  unreasonable 
rate.  But  there  are  many  reasons  why  they  should  not  have  the 
power  to  fix  the  substituted  rate.  They  are  practical  reasons  that 
touch  every  shipper  in  the  country. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  have  stated  that  on  vour  roads  the  long  and 
short  haul  provision  of  the  law  as  it  stands  nas  been  observed  regu- 
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larly  and  invariably  bv  you.  Now,  we  have  had  a  good  maiiy  wit- 
nesses before  us,  but  I  believe  you  are  the  first  one  who  has  said  that; 
though  I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  else  was  ever  asked  the  ques- 
tion.   That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  in  any  case 

Mr.  Bird.  Except  the  one. 

Senator  Cullom  (continuing).  Charge  a  greater  rate  for  a  shorter 
than  a  longer  haul  on  the  same  road,  going  in  the  same  direction? 
That  is,  as  I  understand  you,  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bird.  That  is  my  statement;  and  I  go  further  and  say  that 
I  do  not  know  any  railroads  west  of  Chicago,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  where  the  same  rule  does  not  also  prevail,  excepting  the  one 
instance,  you  know,  that  I  have  cited — ^the  transcontinental  rates. 

Senator  Cui.lom.  I  had  rather  supposed  that  they  violated  the  law 
on  the  long  and  short  haul  question. 

Mr.  Bird.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  dear  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  includ- 
ing New  England. 

Senator  Cullom.  ITiat  they  observe  the  long  and  short  haul  clause? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Except  on  transcontinental  busine^? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  On  transcontinental  business  do  you  believe, 
from  your  knowledge  of  shipping,  the  cost,  etc.,  and  the  general  rules 
governing  it,  that  a  railroad  would  have  a  right  to  charge  as  much 
or  more  for  shipping  from  New  York  to  Salt  Lake  as  it  would 
charge  for  shipping  &om  New  York  to  San  Francisco  on  the  same 
line? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  I  would  carry  it  as  far  east  as 
Salt  Lake.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  smaller  details  of  that  busi- 
ness; but  I  certainly  believe  most  firmlv  that  as  to  interior  points 
the  rates,  say,  from  Chicago  or  New  York  may  well  be  lower  to  San 
Francisco  than  to  Nevada,  provided  the  rate  on  all-rail  shipments 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  not  lower  than  the  rate  which 
already  prevails  by  natural  means  of  transportation,  such  as  water. 
If  the  qarrier  in  disregarding  the  long  and  short  haul  conditions 
does  not  create  a  new  condition  at  the  competitive  point,  or  any  new 
condition,  he  has  a  right  to  meet  those  conditions  and  put  himself 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  water  carrier.  But  if  he  makes  a 
rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  lower  than  is  made  by  the 
water  lines,  time  and  service  considered,  then  he  ought  not  to  make 
a  higher  rate  to  the  intermediate  point,  by  the  measure  of  difference 
between  what  the  water  rate  actually  is  and  the  rate  which  he  makes. 

Senator  Cullom.  Take  the  water  rate  as  it  actually  is,  for  example. 

Mr.  Bird.  Suppose  it  costs  a  man  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to 
ship  iron  from  New  York  or  Pittsburg  to  San  Francisco  oy  water, 
and  the  tariff  to  some  station  in  Nevada  is  a  dollar,  and  the  dollar 
rate  is  in  and  of  itself  a  reasonable  or  a  low  rate.  .  I  say  that  it  may 
well  be  that  the  transcontinental  road  may  make  a  rate  of  60  or  65 
cents  or  75  cents  through  to  San  Francisco,  and  charge  the  man  in 
Nevada  in  addition  to  that  a  reasonable  sum  for  bringing  it  back  to 
his  State,  just  as  he  would  have  paid  it  if  he  had  shipped  it  by  water 
and  then  shipped  it  to  the  interior  by  raiL    If  the  railroad  carrier 
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does  not  create  a  new  condition  and  make  rates  which  are  lower  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  made  by  natural  channels,  it  does  not 
injure  anyone. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  Suppose  that  those  rates  made  by  water,  by  the 
natural  channels,  are  so  low  that  a  railroad  can  not  haul  the  stuflf 
for  what  it  costs  them  to  do  it.  Would  the  railroad  have  a  right  to 
carnr  it  for  any  sum  less  than  the  cost  of  transportation? 

'hlr.  Bird.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  announced  by 
Chairman  Cooley  in  the  early  days  of  the  Commission,  that  a  rail- 
road company  is  at  liberty  to  make  a  very  low  rate  to  meet  compe- 
tition, provided  that  rate  is  such  as  to  leave  it  even  a  small  fraction 
to  contribute  to  the  general  fund  of  expense>s — ^that  it  is  not  only 
its  privilege,  but  its  duty  to  make  everything  contribute  to  the  rail- 
road system  that  it  can;  but  the  moment  it  makes  its  rate  less  than 
cost,  then  it  is  or  it  may  very  likely  become  a  tax  on  some  other 
traffic.    That  is  my  doctrine;  that  is  my  personal  belief. 

Senator  Cullom.  Yes;  that  is  just  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  get 
at.  I  believe  in  Mr.  Bird's  honesty  and  in  his  good  sense,  both, 
and  that  has  been  my  idea — ^that  they  had  no  right  to  carry  this 
transcontinental  freight  at  an  actual  expense  to  the  railroad  and 
make  intermediate  points  pay  the  difference. 

Mr.  Bird.  The  rate  on  sugar  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  by 
water  transportation  is  about  12^  cents,  unlass  the  rail  rate  is  ap- 
proximately as  low.  Now,  the  rail  rate  is  not  quite  so  low.  The 
railroad  service  is  worth  more  than  the  steamboat  service.  It 
delivers  the  goods  at  the  yards  and  the  sidetracks  inland,  which  the 
steamboat  can  not  do.  Now,  if  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  (the 
short  line  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis)  makes  a  rate  of  11^  cents, 
a  cent  lower  tJian  the  steamboat  rate,  it  is  taxing  somebody  else's 
business,  and  creates  a  new  condition  which  would  not  have  existed 
but  for  the  action  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  believe  I  will  not  take  up  any  more  of  your 
time. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  Senator 
CuUom's  questions,  that  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  which  is  your  road, 
there  is  no  such  thing  practiced  as  making  a  higher  rate  for  the 
short  than  for  the  long  haul  on  the  same  Ime? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  have  not  been  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  or  familiar 
with  the  details  of  its  business  for  more  than  a  comparatively  short 
time ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  inquiry  and  belief,  tnere  is  no  place 
where  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  is  disregarded. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  189  U.  S.  there  is  a  report  of  a  case,  the  title 
of  which  is  "  United  States  v.  The  Missouri  Pacific,**  where  a  bill 
was  brought  and  an  injunction  prayed  for  to  restrain  a  higher 
charge  to  Wichita,  458  miles  from  St.  Louis,  than  was  made  for  the 
haul  from  St.  Louis  to  Omaha  of  501  miles. 

Mr.  Bird.  That  does  not  come  in  under  the  description  that  I  gave 
to  you. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  does  it  differ? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  said  where  the  short  haul  was  contained  wholly  within 
the  longer;  and  the  haul  from  St.  Louis  to  Omaha  is  not  any  part 
of  the  haul,  or  scarcely  any  part  of  the  haul,  from  St  Louis  to 
Widiita. 
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Senator  Foraker.  That  is  true.  Yon  did  not  make  that  distinction, 
so  far  as  I  observed,  however. 

Mr.  Bird.  I  tried  twice  to  make  that  clear. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  may  have  made  it 

Senator  Newlands.  Oh,  yes;  he  did. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  you  might  have  done  it.  The  two  lines 
belong  to  the  same  company,  however  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  yes,  sir.  Wichita  is  southwest  of  Kansas 
Ci^,  and  Omaha  is  north. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Bird : 
You  were  present  when  Governor  Cummins  was  before  the  committee 
a  few  days  aw,  were  you  not! 
•  Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  remember  a  colloquy  that  ensued  be- 
tween him  and  Senator  Dolliver  about  the  relative  rates  from  Chi- 
cago to  Des'  Moines  and  Fort  Dodge,  the  statement  being  that  the 
rate  from  Chicago  to  Des  Moines  was  60  cents  on  the  first  classifica- 
tion, and  to  Fort  Dodge  72  cents? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  distance  and  the  haul  being  about  the  same 
in  every  respect? 

Mr.  Bird.  Not  on  the  same  road;  the  haul  to  Des  Moines  on  one 
road. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  know ;  but  I  am  asking  you  now  about  a  differ- 
ent matter. 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  it  was  thought  by  both  those  gentlemen 
that  there  was  a  discrimination  against  Fort  Dodge  in  favor  of 
Des  Moines.  I  want  to  know  what  your  opinion  is  as  to  how  we 
should  remedy  that;  or,  rather,  to  be  more  explicit,  could  we  remedj 
that  by  fixing  a  maximum  rate,  having  tne  Government  fix  it 
througn  Confess  or  a  duly  empowered  commission? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  do  not  think  the  simple  fixing  of  a  maximum  rate 
would  remedy  that  matter,  unless  you  repealed  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause^perhaps. 

Senator  Foraker.  Would  not  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  rate  be 
useless  to  remedy  that  wrong  unless  you  could  also  fix  a  minimum 
rate?  For  instance,  if  you  fixed  the  maximum  rate  to  Fort  Dodge 
at  60  cents,  assuming  that  the  hauls  were  equally  long  and  ej^uaUy 
valuable  in  point  or  service,  could  not  the  same  discrimination  bie 

Eracticed  unless  a  minimum  rate  was  fixed  on  the  haul  to  Des  Moines 
y  simply  lowering  the  rate  to  Des  Moines? 

Mr.  Bird.  The  fixing  of  a  maximum  rate  could  in  no  manner  what- 
ever settle  any  dispute  arising  under  this  relative  discrimination 
proposition. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  the  point  upon  which  I  wanted  to  get 
the  benefit  of  your  opinion.  One  of  the  most  serious  complaints 
made  here  is  as  to  discrimination  between  localities  growing  out  of 
relative  rates. 

Mr.  Bird.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  Illinois  tariff — I  want  to  explain 
this,  Senator,  if  you  please.  The  Illinois  tariff  is  a  maximum  tariff — 
at  least  I  hold  it  to  be  both  maximum  and  minimum — ^but  it  is  a 
maximum  tariff,  and  so  regarded;  and  yet,  the  complaints  in  Illi- 
nois are  very  frequent  of  these  late  days,  for  the  reason  which  I 
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explained.  So  that  the  maximum  rate  does  not  preyent  what  are 
called  local  discriminations. 

Senator  Foraker.  Would  there  be  any  way  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  discrimination,  unless,  in  addition  to  fixing  a  maxi- 
muni  rate  by  which  you  could  bring  down  the  higher  charge,  the  Com- 
mission had  power  also  to  fix  a  minimum  rate  to  prevent  the  reducing 
of  the  lower  charge  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  that  would  accomplish  the 
purpose. 

Senator  Foraker.  Certainly  it  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
it,  could  it?    If  so,  I  simply  want  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Bird.  I  tried  to  make  it  plain  that  my  opinion  in  respect  to 
that  question  was  this:  That  the  only  measure  oy  which  these  dis- 
criminations or  complaints  of  discriminations  between  localities  can 
be  absolutely  disposed  of  is  by  the  application  of  a  distance  tariff. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  only  wanted  to  get  a  statement  from  you 
directly  responsive  to  what  was  in  my  mind  as  to  the  effect  of  fixing 
a  maximum  rate.  We  have  been  advised  by  the  Attorney-Greneral 
that  ConOTess  has  the  power  to  fix  a  maximum  rat« — a  proposition 
that  nobcSy  has  ever  disputed,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Bird.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  fix  a  maximum 
tB,tQ  for  one  State  or  one  part  of  the  country  and  another  one  for 
another,  and  so  on ;  and  it  is  the  variation  between  the  standard  rates 
of  the  various  States  that  creates  half  of  these  conditions. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  we  have  been  advised  that  we  can  fix  a 
maximum  rate  ilwe  want  to;  we  are  all  agreed  upon  that.  I  now 
want  to  test  the  value  of  the  policy  of  fixing  maximum  rates;  I  want 
to  find  out  whether  there  is  any  benefit  to  result  from  it. 

Mr.  Bird.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  away  with  these  complaints  of 
discriminations  between  localities. 

Senator  Forakeb.  Would  it  be  possible,  unless  they  could  also  fix 
the  minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Bird.  You  can  not  regulate  a  differential  imless  you  have 
power  over  both  the  high  rate  and  the  low  rate,  to  prevent  the  low 
rate  from  coming  down  or  to  compel  the  high  rate  to  come  down. 

Senator  Foraker.  For  instance,  if  the  haul  of  wheat  from  the 
wheat-growing  region  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  can  be  made  at, 
say,  14  cents  a  hundred — I  believe  somebody  stated  that  it  was  made 
at  about  that — ^you  can  not  protect  against  that  as  to  the  New  York 
haul  unless  you  can  fix  both  maximum  and  minimum  rates? 

Mr.  Bird.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Because  they  can  always  preserve  the  same  dif- 
ferential by  lowering  the  one  to  correspond  to  the  lowering  in  the 
otKer? 

Mr.  Bird.  That  is  certainly  so. 

Senator  Cullom.  Did  they  ever  fix  two  rates,  one  a  minimum  and 
the  other  a  maximum ;  or  do  they  make  a  maximum  rate  the  reason- 
able rate? 

Mr.  Bird.  They  make  a  single  rate  or  a  single  scale  of  rates  for  cer- 
tain distances,  and  that  is  called  either  the  maximum  rate  or  it  is 
called  a  reasonable  scale  of  rates.  But  they  never  make  two  tariffs 
and  say  that  you  can  charge  that  high  and  you  can  go  that  low.  I 
have  never  known  such  a  tariff. 

Senator  Foraker.  No  legislative  or  governmental  body  has  ever 
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attempted  to  fix  a  TniinTniim  rate,  so  far  as  I  know,  f(»*  very  good 
reasons. 

Now,  there  are  some  other  (Questions  I  would  like  to  ask,  but  I  have 
only  one  minute  left,  and  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have 
read  in  the  Washington  Post  of  to-day  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ingp  had  yesterday  oefore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
Chicago,  where  an  examination  was  held  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
private  cars? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  have  not  read  that,  3ir. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  was  stated  in  testimony  riven  there  yesterday 
that  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  the  cost  of  cars  averaged  from 
$1.10  to  $1.76  a  car,  while  the  average  charge  for  the  various  icings 
during  a  trip  from  the  West  to  St.  Paul  was  $25  a  car.  Would  you 
think,  from  your  experience,  that  that  was  a  reasonable  charge  for 
icing? 

Im*.  Bird.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  car  from  St.  Paul  to  where? 

Senator  Foraker.  From  the  West,  it  says,  to  St.  Paul.  I  will  as- 
sume that  it  means  from  Seattle;  that  would  be  as  far  West  as  you 
could  go,  I  simpose. 

Mr.^iRD.  I  ao  not  know ;  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  high  charge, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Bird.  Well,  it  is  eight  or  ten  days'  travel,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  only  trying  to  get  your  idea  about  it 

Mr.  Bird.  I  should  think  that  the  re&igeration  at  that  rate  per 
diem,  assuminfi:  that  it  takes  approximately  ten  daysr—l  do  not  know 
that  I  am  right,  it  may  be  eight — but  divide  eigtt  into  twenty-five 
and  you  get  $3  a  day.  1  think  $3  a  day  for  refrigeration  on  wheels— 
on  an  express  train — is  pretty  cheap. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  may  be.  Then  this  witness  further  testi- 
fied that  Armour  &  Co.'s  charge,  when  their  cars  were  used  was  $33 
for  icing,  $10  of  which  went  to  Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Bird.  It  all  went  to  Armour  &  Co.,  I  guess. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  addition  to  the  rental  charge  made  by  Ar- 
mour &  Co. 

Mr.  Bird.  The  rental  charge  was  the  mileage,  I  take  it  for  granted. 
They  have  only  the  two  sources  of  income — one  being  the  mileage 
paid  by  the  railroad  over  which  they  run  their  car,  ana  the  other  the 
amount  they  collect  from  the  shipper  for  the  refrigeration  of  the 
property.  Xnd  if  you  should  take  a  carload  of  perishable  goods — 
fruit,  for  instance — and  put  it  in  an  ordinary  cold-storage  house  in 
Chicago,  I  think  you  would  find  that  three  or  four  dollars  a  day  was 
a  small  charge.  Now,  if  you  put  that  same  service  on  wheels  and 
haul  it  across  the  continent,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  worth  more 
money  than  it  would  be  in  a  cold-storage  house. 

Senator  Foraker.  This  witness,  or  at  least  one  of  the  witnesses, 
also  testified  that  thev  were  still  indulging  in  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing rebates  on  these  cKarges. 

Mr.  Bird.  Well,  that  is  another  matter.  The  refrigerator  company 
may  do  it;  I  do  not  know.^ 

Senator  Foraker.  Mentioning  a  number  of  names  of  shippers  to 
whom  they  allowed  rebates,  ranging  from  50  per  cent  up  to  a  higher 
figure. 

Mr.  Bird.  On  the  refrigeration  charge! 
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Senator  Forakeh.  On  the  refrigeration  charge;  yes. 

Mr.  Bird.  That  may  be  so ;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Forakeb.  If  all  that  be  true,  it  would  simply  emphasize 
your  opinion  that  these  private  car  lines  ought  to  be  put  under  the 
provisions  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  were  under  the 
provisions  of  that  law. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  know  you  have;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  under  it,  from  the  way  they  are  proceeding,  if 
mis  is  truthful  testimony. 

Mr.  Bird.  I  do  not  Imow  whether  the  law  presupposes  that  the 
Commission  can  &x  the  price  of  cold  storage,  either  in  warehouses 
or  on  wheels;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all,  I  believe. 

Senator  Clapp.  Mr.  Bird,  during  the  last  day  or  two  we  have  had 
a  number  of  shippers  here  who  have  told  about  the  difficulties  that 
would  arise  if  the  law  were  amended.  You  understand  that  to-day 
if  a  man  ships  a  carload  of  freight  over  your  road,  and  he  thinks 
that  your  charge  is  too  hi^h,  he  can  refuse  to  pay,  and  you  can  go 
into  court  and  sue  him,  ana  in  that  case  it  would  hd  determined  what 
he  ought  to  pay,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Bird.  It  he  replevined  the  goods  and  gave,  bond  he  could  let 
us  ffo  to  court 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes;  but  in  the  end  the  court  would  determine 
what  he  had  to  pay  youf 

Mr.  Bird.  I  am  not  versed  in  the  law,  but  that  is  my  understanding 
of  what  would  occur. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes,  sir.  From  what  has  transpired  here  in  the 
last  day  or  two,  you  probably  understand  also  that  if  it  is  claimed 
that  one  of  two  rates  between  two  given  points  is  a  discrimination, 
that  question  may  be  taken  into  court,  and  the  court  will  decide 
whether  or  not  that  is  a  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  That  would  depend  on  the  circumstances. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  the  court  decides,  Mr. 
Bird. 

Mr.  Bird.  Oh,  no;  I  be^  your  pardon,  Mr.  Senator;  I  want  to 
explain.   The  St.  Paul  roaaruns  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bird.  The  Missouri  Pacific  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City, 
and  the  Chicago  man  says :  '^  My  rate  is  too  high  as  compared  wim 
the  Missouri  Pacific  rate  from  St.  Louis.''  That  would  be  the  issue, 
and  that  is  a  little  indication  of  many  questions  that  would  come  up. 
The  action  would  lie  against  the  Missouri  Pacific  for  having  its  rate 
too  low,  or  a^inst  the  St.  Paul  for  having  it  too  hich. 

Senator  (Xapp.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  claimed  that  one  of  two 
rates  is  a  discrimination  against  a  given  point,  that  question  can  be 
taken  into  court  under  the  law  as  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Bird.  Most  certainly  it  can. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes.  Then  we  have  provided,  if  the  individual 
himself  contests  the  case,  or  if  a  community  contends  that  a  rate  is 
discriminatory,  that  those  cases  can  be  taken  to  court  Now,  as  you 
understand  the  interstate-commerce  law,  if  it  is  claimed  that  a  given 
rate  is  unreasonably  high,  the  CommiBmoQ  upon  investagation  can 
condemn  that  rate! 
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Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  the  railroad  company  must  then  either  aban- 
don that  rate,  or,  refusing  to  obey  the  order,  the  matter  is  taken  into 
court;  and  it  the  court  sustains  the  order  of  the  Commission  con- 
demning the  rate,  th^i  the  carrier  must  abandon  the  rate? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  In  addition  to  that,  as  the  law  is  to-day  the  Com- 
mission has  no  power  to  say  with  the  same  legal  effect  that  it  con- 
demns a  rate  what  rate  shall  take  its  place.  But  I  think  the  testimony 
here  shows  that  wherever  the  railroad  has  accepted  the  decision  of  the 
Conmiission  condemning  a  rate,  or  where  in  the  end  the  court  has 
sustained  the  Commission  in  condenming  a  rate,  in  the  main  and  since 
1897  with  only  two  exceptions  the  carrier  has  put  into  effect  the  sub- 
stituted rate  as  suggestea  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Bird.  Substantially  so. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  then,  taking  a  given  rate  and  subjecting  it  to 
the  operation  of  the  existing  law,  suppose  that  the  carrier  accepts  the 
order  of  the  Commission,  or,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  order  of  the 
Commission,  disobeys  the  order,  and  the  matter  is  taken  into  court, 
and  the  court  sustains  the  Commission,  and  then  the  carrier  makes 
the  proposed  reduction.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  the  conditions,  pri- 
marily the  effect  upon  correlated  rates,  the  effect  .upon  the  revenue  of 
the  company,  and  the  diflBiculty  that  surrounds  adjusting  rates,  apply 
with  equal  force  whether  that  rate  is  put  down  to  a  given  point  by 
the  existing  process  or  is  placed  at  that  given  point  by  a  commission 
whose  suggestion  as  to  the  new  rate  simply  has  the  same  legal  effect 
under  all  the  other  conditions  of  the  law  as  they  now  exist  that  its 
order  as  to  abandoning  a  rate  has? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  can  not  see  any  difference  in  the  effect  if  the  rate  is  re- 
duced ;  I  can  not  see  anyway  why  the  reduction  by  one  means  should 
not  have  the  same  effect  as  the  reduction  by  the  other.  That  is  not 
the  objection. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  all  of  the  complications  that  have  been  men- 
tioned would  surround  it,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  does  not  fill  the  measure.  It  is  not 
the  measure  of  our  objection  to  the  rate-making  power  going  into  the 
hands  of  the  Commission. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  you  have  the  privilege  of  qualifying  that  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  Bird.  There  are  other  very  serious  reasons  why  we  object  to 
transferring  this  power  to  make  tne  rate. 

Senator  Clapp.  State  them,  then. 

Mr.  Bird.  Nearly  90  per  cent,  if  not  more,  of  the  complaints  or 
imagined  grievances  between  the  communities  and  the  railroads  that 
are  taken  up  by  the  Commission  are  settled  without  formal  inquiry 
or  investigation. 

Senator  Ci-app.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bird.  But  the  very  minute  the  Commission  is  given  power  to 
make  rates,  and  a  community  imagines  that  it  can  go  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  make  more  or  less  of  an  ex  parte  statement  in  a  case  which  is 
a  forlorn  hope,  but  where  it  has  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain,  that  class  of  investigation  or  complaint  will  multiply  im- 
mensely; and  just  as  soon  as  the  power  is  vested  in  the  Commission, 
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just  that  soon  there  will  be  a  bar  between  the  traflSc  managers  of  this 
country  and  the  shipper  who  wants  to  ship  his  freight.  The  shipper 
will  say,  "  I  must  have  this  rate;  "  but  the  traffic  manager  will  reply, 
"  If  I  make  you  that  rate  now  this  Commission  has  the  power  to 
make  it  to  everyone  at  any  time,  and  I  am  setting  a  precedent,  an 
example,  by  which  they  will  measure  ,every  case  in  which  I  appear 
before  them.  I  myself  will  have  established  the  precedent,  and  they 
will  say  that  is  an  evidence  of  a  reasonable  rate." 

Practically,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  work  out  as  you  say.  It  has 
not  worked  out  in  the  States  where  that  very  power  exists.  We 
judge  our  case  in  Federal  legislation  by  .what  we  have  learned  from 
experience  in  the  States. 

Senator  Clapp.  Under  the  law  as  it  is  now,  Mr.  Bird,  the  shipper 
knows  that  if  he  can  not  agree  with  you  he  can  go  to  the  CSommission, 
and  the  Commission  has  the  legal  power  to  condemn  that  rate  and 
to  suggest  a  substitute  rate,  which,  in  view  of  the  continued  legal 
power  of  the  Commission  to  challenge  the  rate  which  you  substitute, 
practically  leads  to  the  substitution  of  the  rate  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mission. Now,  do  you  think — and  that  is  what  we  want  to  get  right 
down  to  here — ^that  merely  giving  to  the  suggestion  of  that  Commis- 
sion as  to  the  substituted  rate  the  same  legal  effect,  no  more  and  no 
less,  that  is  now  g^ven  to  its  original  order  condenming  the  old  rate, 
would  lead  to  any  serious  complications  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness of  this  country?  If  so,  I  wish  to  know  specifically  where  the 
difference  between  the  two  lies. 

Mr.  Bird.  I  would  not  give  any  commission  the  right  to  essentially 
modify  the  law  as  it  exists  to-day.  The  moment  you  ^ve  them  the 
right  that  is  included  in  this  bill  you  give  them  the  right  to  over- 
turn the  principles  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  They  can,  in  dis- 
cussion of  a  suDJect,  strike  out  absolutely  any  reference  to  "  similar 
circumstances  and  conditions."  They  can  do  a  hundred  things,  a 
thousand  things.  The  upshot  of  it  is  that  if  they  had  the  power  that 
is  supposed  to  be  given  them  in  that  bill  they  could  put  an  absolutely 
different  construction  upon  the  bill;  they  could  become  the  law- 
makers. 

Senator  Clapp.  If  you  will  bear  patiently  with  me  for  one  moment, 
you  will  recall  that,  instead  of  speaking  of  that  bill  or  any  bill,  1 
am  speaking  of  taking  the  law  as  it  is  now,  with  all  its  limitations,  its 
long  and  short  haul  clause,  qualified  by  the  condition  that  it  shall 
not  apply  where  the  circumstances  are  similar — in  short,  the  ri^ht 
as  it  exists  now  in  the  railroad  to  initiate  its  rates  notwithstanding 
they  have  been  changed.  I  am  simply  asking  what  difference  it 
would  make  if  we  should  take  the  suggestion  of  the  Commission  as 
it  is  now,  giving  it  the  same  legal  force,  no  more  and  no  less,  leaving  it 
still  subject  to  review  by  the  courts,  still  subiect  to  all  the  legal  condi- 
tions as  interpreted  by  the  courts,  and  simply  give  to  that  suggestion 
of  the  Commission  as  to  the  modified  rate  the  same  legal  efl^t  that 
to-day,  in  the  light  of  law  and  its  interpretation,  is  given  to  the  order 
condemning  a  given  rate.  It  does  seem  to  me,  in  the  logical  se- 
(juence,  that  there  can  not  be  any  great  difference ;  and  if  you  think 
there  is,  that  is  the  point  upon  which  we  desire  information.  If  you 
think  there  is,  we  certainly  want  you  to  bring  it  out 

Mr.  Bird.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  difference. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 
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Mr.  Bird.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  disregard  of  the  law  as  it  stands 
to-dajr  with  respect  to  the  lon^  and  short  haul  clause.  That  is  an 
essential  feature  of  the  law  to-cSty. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bird.  It  contains  the  expression  that  '^  under  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions  "  you  shall  not  do  so  and  so. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bird.  Now,  a  case  comes  up  before  this  Commission 

Senator  Clapp.  To-day? 

Mr.  Bird.  A  new  case,  if  the  law  is  amended. 

Senator  Clapp.  No  ;  first  take  it  before  we  amend  it. 

Mr.  Bird.  As  it  comes  up  to-day,  the  defendant  railroads  say, 
"  The  circumstances  and  conditions  are  substantially  different" 

Senator  Clajpf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bird.  And  the  Commission  may  not  be  at  liberty  to  condemn 
the  action  which  has  been  complained  of.    That  is  as  it  is  to-day. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes. 

Mt.  Bird.  The  court  says  that  certain  things  are  to  be  considered, 
as  differing  circumstances  and  conditions,  substantially  different. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bird.  Now,  take  the  Townsend  bill 

Senator  Clapp.  But,  Mr.  Bird,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Esch- 
Townsend  bill. 

Mr.  Bird.  Well,  the  power  to  make  rates  is  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  am  not  talking  about  that,  in  that  sense.  I  am 
talking  about  taking  the  law  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  simply  adding  to 
this  law,  with  all  its  limitations,  as  it  has  been  construed  by  the 
courts — the  courts  have  gone  to  sav  that  the  mere  fact  of  competition 
is  a  dissimilar  case  on  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  refer  to  taking  this  law  as  it  stands  to-day,  and 
simply  adding  to  it  the  one  provision  that  will  give  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Commission  as  to  the  modified  rate  the  same  legal  force  which 
to-day  is  given  to  its  order  condemning  the  excessive  rate.    • 

Mr.  Bird.  I  understand  your  view  now. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bird.  And  my  objection  remains  just  the  same;  because  with 
that  modification,  the  single  modification  that  you  suggest,  let  us 
assume  that  a  case  comes  up  down  here  in  the  Southern  States. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bird.  I  am  not  trying  to  protect  those  railroads  down  there; 
Ihey  can  do  it  better  than  I  can;  but  it  affords  an  illustration.  The 
Commission  will  hear  everything  that  is  to  be  said,  and  they  will 
make  up  their  minds.  They  are  opposed  to  the  rules  that  exist  down 
there  now ;  very  much  opposed.  They  think  they  are  unfair  and 
that  the  long  and  short  haul  rule  should  be  applied.  They  are  firmly 
committed  to  that.  I  do  not  raise  the  question  of  the  wisdom  or  un- 
wisdom of  that  view ;  but  they  try  a  case,  and  they  can  decide  it 
according  to  their  own  bent  and  judgment.  They  may  not  be  willing 
to  ffive  weight  to  the  alleged  differing  circumstances  and  conditions, 
and  may  bring  in  a  verdict — a  rate — ^that  is  in  line  with  their  views. 
Now,  just  to  that  extent  they  can  subvert  such  a  law  as  you  have 
described;   they  can  take  away  from  the  railroad  companies  that 
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right,  because  you  can  not  enter  into  their  minds  and  see  why  and 
how  mey  announce  that  rate  to  be  fair. 

Senator  Clapp.  Can  you  enter  into  their  minds  to-day  to  see  how 
they  announce  a  given  rate  unfair  and  condemn  it? 

Mr.  Bird.  No;  but  I  am  only  presuming  that  the  power  that  you 
give  to  the  Commission  may  be  exercised. 

Senator  Clapp.  How  is  tnat? 

Mr.  Bird.  Whatever  additional  power  you  may  ^ve  to  that  Com- 
mission will  probably  be  exercised,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  power 
they  may  take  away  from  the  railroads  the  privileges  or  the  rights 
which  they  now  enjoy.    Now^  I  am  not  particular  about  that  case. 

Senator  Clapp.  Is  there  a  smgle  reduction  that  could  be  made  under 
that  power,  supposing  that  the  court  in  the  last  analysis  would  sustain 
the  action  of  me  Commission  as  to  that  rate,  that  they  can  not  now 
force  down  under  the  existing  law,  supposing  that  the  court  sustained 
them  in  this  action  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  that  is  all  there  is  of  it 

Mr.  Bird.  I  mean  to  say,  I  disagree  with  you;  I  think  there  are 


Senator  Clapp.  Oh,  you  think  there  are! 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
committee,  but  it  seems  to  mo  that  it  is  the  logical  sequence  that  if  we 
reduce  a  rate  from  $1  to  80  cents  by  one  process,  and  the  Commission 
have  the  power  now  to  do  it — assuming  that  the  courts  will  sustain 
them — the  effect  would  be  the  same  whether  they  did  that  by  a  direct 
order  or  not. 

Mr.  Bird.  Well,  I  think  this:  I  think  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
issue,  as  the  laws  are  construed  to-day  and  exist  to-day,  the  rights  the 
railroads  have  under  the  judiciary,  under  the  courts,  may  be  essen- 
tially different  in  their  result  from  the  riffhts  which  they  would  have 
under  the  amended  proposition  as  you  have  suggested  it.  We  are 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  we  can  get  from  the  courts. 

Senator  CLapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bird.  The  line  of  reasoning  and  the  protection  of  property 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  may  have  a  vastly  oifferent  appearance  to 
tihe  court  than  to  the  Commission  who  come  in  contact  with  these 
people.  We  want  our  day  in  court.  That  is  not  the  sole  reason  why 
I  object  to  the  Commission  having  that  power,  however. 

Senator  Clapp.  Mr.  Bird,  you  could  not  have  understood  my  ques- 
tion.   My  question  includes  your  day  in  court,  as  you  have  it  now. 

Mr.  Bird.  Oh,  I  know;  I  know;  but  we  do  not  want  to  go  before 
the  court  with  a  prima  facie  case  against  us.  We  do  not  want  to  have 
to  ffointo  court  and  prove  a  negative. 

Senator  Clapp.  Do  you  not  now  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  If  the  Commission  makes  an  order,  and  you  dis- 
obey it,  you  are  cited  into  court. 

Mr.  Bird.  Very  well ;  but  we  may  reduce  our  rate  under  the  Com- 
mission's order,  out  not  as  much  as  they  think  we  ouffht  to. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  know;  but  if  they  do  not  tinma  you  have  re- 
duced it  enouffh  they  can  attack  it  again. 

Mr.  Bird.  Certainly,  that  is  true;  but  that  is  long  litigation. 
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Senator  Clapp.  Well,  when  you  get  down  to  a  given  point,  what 
is  bothering  my  mind  is  to  see  what  difference  it  makes  whether  you 
get  down  to  it  by  the  condenmation  of  a  ^ven  rate  and  the  acceptance 
of  that  condemnation  by  the  substitution  of  another  rate  or  the 
declaration  of  the  Commission  putting  this  other  rate  in  force. 

Mr.  Bird.  The  chief  objection  which  I  have  to  a  simple  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  in  that  one  particular  is  this :  That  the  law  already  pro- 
vides a  fairly  safe  and  prompt  remedy,  and  we  are  dealing  with  an 
enormous  area  of  country  and  an  enormous  and  prodigious  traffic. 
There  are  very  few  complaints  that  justify  an  experiment  with  all 
this  traffic.  Do  not  legislate  against  anything  except  that  which  is 
clearly  determined  to  be  an  existent  evil. 

Nobody  has  shown,  nobody  has  tried  to  show,  that  in  the  present 
law  there  are  defects  which  deprive  the  people  of  their  rights. 
Nobody  has  laid  before  you  any  case  in  which  anybody  is  deprived 
of  his  rights. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  argument  would  go  to  the  wisdom  or  unwis- 
dom of  the  proposed  amendment;  what  I  am  getting  at  is  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  such  an  amendment  on  the  traffic,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  that  explained. 

Mr.  Bird.  There  may  be,  Senator,  very  little  difference  in  the 
theory  of  the  one  case  or  the  other;  but  the  point  is,  we  do  not 
know — we  do  not  know  what  the  precise  result  will  be.  Therefore 
do  not  experiment,  especially  in  cases  where  the  evil  is  not  a  plainly 
defined  one,  or  the  complaint  is  not  set  forth  specifically  with  reason- 
able certainty  to  you.  No  such  presentation  has  been  made.  There 
is  no  popular  demand  for  such  a  law.  That  is  the  point  Why 
should  Congress  legislate?  What  for?  Why,  at  the  demand  of  tiie 
people  who  are  affected.  There  is  no  such  demand.  There  is  no  c^ 
Tor  such  legislation — ^no  real,  genuine  call. 

You  are  dealing  with  enormous  interests.  Why  experiment! 
That  is  my  view,  and  that  is  the  view  I  take  of  the  whole  subject; 
and  I  think  it  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Clapp.  Have  you  read  the  evictence  of  these  other  gentle- 
men— ^Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Tuttle? 

Mr.  Bird.  I  have  read  Mr.  Lincoln's  testimony;  I  have  not  read 
Mr.  Tuttle's. 

Senator  CiiAPP.  I  think  Mr.  Lincoln  conceded  that  the  practical 
effect  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Bird.  Perhaps  Mr.  Tuttle  has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  facts 
than  I  have.  I  deter  to  him.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lincoln  has  not  had  the 
same  opportunity  for  observation  that  I  have.  I  defer  to  him  largely. 
He  is  a  subordinate  officer,  and  a  very  respectable  and  useful  gentle- 
man, and  I  think  he  is  very  well  iniormed  in  his  own  territory.  I 
take  a  wider  view.  I  have  a  larger  view ;  and  I  think  that  the  whole 
gist  of  my  testimony  is  contained  in  the  last  three  or  four  minutes' ' 
remarks.  That  is  the  basis  of  my  objection;  that  is  the  reason  of 
itaU. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  simplj^  ffoes  to  the  Question  of  thepoligr  of 
Congress,  as  to  whether  we  will  have  such  legislation.  What  I  am 
getting  at  is,  in  all  this  controversy,  What  is  the  real  issue,  and  what 
would  be  the  tactical  effect  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Bird.  The  practical  effect  of  this  amendment,  so  far  as  it 
touches  my  line  of  business,  is  as  I  have  stated — to  substitute  one 
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measure  for  another.  There  is  a  means  of  correcting  these  evils 
alleged  to  exist,  though  I  do  not  know  where  they  are.  There  is  a 
means  now  of  correcting  those  evils.  Here  is  another  means  that  has 
been  suggested,  and  we  are  to  judge  between  the  two.  I  do  not  know 
which  isxhe  best;  and  with  due  deference  to  this  committee  of  Sen- 
ators, I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  you  gentlemen  know  what  is  best 
It  is  a  matter  of  guesswork. 

Do  not  let  us  guess  any  more  than  we  must  about  this  prodigious 
interest,  the  prodigious  traffic  of  this  country,  with  ife  revenues. 
Give  us  a  chance  to  breathe;  give  us  a  chance  to  determine  whether 
there  is  an  evil,  or  whether  it  is  a  straw  man  put  up  here  for  political 
purposes.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  Believe  the  power  behind  these  com- 
plaints is  from  phantom  organizations  and  so-called  "  conmiercial " 
bodies.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  explained  that  there  were  some  very 
respectable  gentlemen  and  organizations  connected  with  this  move- 
ment. That  may  be  true,  but  at  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  Tliey 
have  been  led  in  in  the  hope  of  correcting  an  evil  which  doubtless 
exists — and,  by  the  way,  I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  practically  settled  the  very  question  which  gave  rise  to  the 
complaints  from  Cincinnati.  TVTiy  are  the  railroads  picked  out  to  be 
the  target  of  every  schemer  who  wants  to  rake  the  rake-off  into  his 
own  pocket?  That  is  what  we  have  suffered  for  the  last  seventeen 
years. 

Now,  we  are  respectable  gentlemen — I  do  not  speak  for  myself,  but 
for  all  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  business.  They  are  trymg  to  do 
the  best  they  can  for  the  interests  thev  represent  and  that  are  irrevoc- 
ably connected  with  the  interests  oi  this  great  country.  They  are 
working  hard.  They  are  doing  their  best.  They  have  accomplished 
wonders.  Twenty-five  years  ago  you  would  not  have  believed  it  pos- 
sible to  do  what  has  been  done.  Jiow,  why  project  with  it?  Why  ex- 
periment with  it?  Is  there  a  clearly  defined  case  that  convinces  you 
that  this  experiment  is  necessary?  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  do  not 
think  the  honorable  Senators  have  ever  had  their  attention  called  to  a 
single  case  of  that  kind. 

That  is  the  whole  situation.  Why  experiment?  That  is  my 
objection,  or  chiefly  my  objection.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  hav- 
ing taken  so  much  of  your  time,  gentlemen,  but  I  am  warm  on  this 
subject.  I  have  given  forty  years  to  it.  I  have  studied  this  last 
question  seventeen  years  and  I  can  not  find  a  case  of  the  kind  I  have 
mentioned.  Why  substitute  one  measure  for  another  unless  the 
measure  in  existence  has  been  proved  defective?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion I  want  to  have  answered,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  answered. 
Why  substitute  one  measure  here  for  one  that  has  existed  seventeen 
years  or  less — for  a  long  time — and  there  is  no  fault  found  with  it 
or  no  fault  has  been  demonstrated? 

There  was  a  man  once,  gentlemen,  a  hypochondriac,  who  took  great 
quantities  of  patent  medicine — and  you  will  see  them  advertised  all 
over  this  broad  country.  Every  newspaper  is  full  of  remedies  for 
this  and  for  that.  Each  one  is  a  "  sure  cure."  He  took  this  and  he 
took  that  and  he  took  the  other  patent  medicine,  until  he  came  to 
his  deathbed.  Then  he  realized  his  foolishness  and  that  he  was 
^oing  to  die  in  a  few  minutes,  and  he  told  his  wife  to  put  this  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tombstone:  "  I  was  well;  I  wanted  to  be  better;  I  took 
medicine,  and  died." 
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Senator  Newlands.  Mr.  Bird,  yon  remember  that  Governor  Cum- 
mins favored  the  fixing  of  rates  according  to  the  cost  of  service? 

Mr.  Bird.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  not  that  involve  the  fixing  of  trainload 
lots  at  a  less  price  than  sin^^le  carload  lots  ? 

Mr.  BiBD.  Ctti,  it  would,  if  you  answer  the  question  technically^  in 
a  literal  sense.  I  do  not  think  the  Governor  mtended  that  applica- 
tion, and  I  do  not  think  anyone  else  would.  That  would  strike  at  the 
foundation  of  the  entire  business.  It  would  create  a  source  of  great 
hanxL 

Senator  Newlands.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  de- 
cided that  you  can  not  fix  a  lower  rate,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Bird.  The  unit  for  the  small  lot  is  a  hundred  pounds,  and  for 
the  large  lots  1  carload,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  oe  changed. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  changed. 
Now,  Mr.  Bird,  I  want  to  ask  you  (me  or  two  questions  in  regard  to 
the  present  comi)lexibr  of  the  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, the  necessity  of  their  looking  after  fluctuations  in  relation  to 
taxation  and  le^^islation  and  regulation,  etc.  Can  you  make  any  sug- 
gestion at  all  that  would  simpufy  the  operations  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  railways,  so  far  as  they  rehte  to  interstate  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  Do  you  mean  smiplify  them  in  relation  to  these  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  Newlands.  Any  system  of  organization  or  incorporation? 

Mr.  Bird.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  have  never  had  time  to  study  that.  I 
have  been  swimming  in  rouffh  water,  barely  able  to  keep  my  nose 
above  the  water,  in  matters  of  traffic,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  future  policy  as  to  finances.  It  has  been 
simply  "  paddle  away  "  in  my  case. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  get  away,  I 
will  not  keep  you  longer,  Mr.  Bird. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  patience  with 
which  you  have  waited,  Mr.  Bird,  and  the  statement  you  have  made. 

Mr.  JBntD.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
taken  so  much  time.  I  thank  you  for  the  very  patient  and  courteous 
hearing  that  you  have  given  to  me. 

8TATBMBVT  OF  KR.  0.  A.  JBVVIirOS. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name,  occupation,  and  place  of 
residence. 

Mr.  Jennings.  My  name  is  C.  A.  Jennings.  My  residence  is  Chi- 
cago. I  am  manager  of  the  transportation  department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Oil  Company  and  its  subsidiary  companies. 

Ours  is  an  or^nization  doing  business  at  local  and  competitive 
points  in  16  diflferent  States,  in  Canada,  and  Europe.  We  operate 
m  all  about  70  plants.  In  this  country  they  extend  from  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  on  the  east,  to  Seguin,  Tex.,  on  the  west,  principally 
throughout  the  Southern  States,  but  with  locations  also  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  and  St  Loui&  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  I 
speak  from  no  standpoint  of  a  particular  locality  or  territory. 

We  crush,  during  a  season,  something  in  excess  of  600,000  tons 
of  cotton  seed,  which  move  largely  locally.^  We  also  handle,  to  a 
large  extent,  me  products  of  others,  originating  at  points  both  loca] 
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and  competitiye.  I  have  been  engaged  in  handling  transportation 
matters  lor  twenty  years,  and  in  tnat  time  I  have  had  little  or  noth- 
ing to  complain  of  as  to  unfair  or  arbitrary  treatment  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads. 

The  general  business  has  spread  and  increased  and  the  roads  have 
been  very  instrumental  in  enhancing  the  value  of  cotton  seed  and  its 
products  and  in  enlarging  the  contribution  to  tiie  wealth  of  the 
country  from  this  source.  The  rates  have  been  gradually  and  ma- 
terially reduced. 

My  experience  ^nerally  has  been  that  legitimate  business  ethics 
have  been  adhered  to  by  the  transportation  officials  in  the  handling 
of  propositions  in  which  we  were  interested. 

With  such  an  experience  I  can  not  conscientiously  recommend  a 
radical  departure  to  untried  methods.  I  believe  in  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  in  rates  as  reached  through  the  medium  of  rebates 
or  subterfuge.  I  think  stability  in  rates  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
However,  they  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  sufficiently  flexible  to 
respond  promptly  to  changing  conditions.  In  this  busy,  progressive 
country  we  may  expect  freauent  and  rapid  chanj^es.  If  we  could 
regiilate  conditions,  we  could  nearer  approach  desired  stability. 

There  should  reasonably  be  Government  provision  against  unfair 
discrimination. 

Along  the  line  that  our  various  States  provide  against  the  practice 
of  usury,  some  Federal  provision  might  reasonably  be  made  against 
the  abuse  of  power  or  extortion  in  rat^  on  the  part  of  railroads.    It  is 

Siite  likely  that  this  (jovemment  machinery  is  already  provided  in 
e  various  district  or  circuit  courts.  What  might  be  considered 
usury  in  Massachusetts  mi^ht  not  rightfully  be  so  called  in  Texas- 
The  conditions  may  naturallv  be  quite  different,  and  this  difference 
in  condition  should  be  carefully  weighed  and  considered,  and  the  rate 
extortion  or  abuse  should  be  absolutely  determined  and  proven  before 
a  remedial  ruling  is  applied. 

Notwithstanding  the  public  nature  of  transportation  as  a  factor  in 
the  nation's  business,  it  still  represents  a  preponderating  private  in- 
vestment, and  as  such  should  be  generally  und!er  private  mana^ment, 
accountable  to  the  General  Government  for  proven  transgressions  on 
the  rights  of  others. 

Senator  Cuxlom.  You  have  been  in  business  twenty-one  years,  I 
believe  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Something  in  excess  of  twenty  years;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Did  you  ever  receive  reoates  or  any  si>ecial 
favors? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Why,  long  ago;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culix^m.  Not  in  recent  years! 

Mr.  Jennings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Tou  have  no  advantages  that  other  people  are 
not  getting? 

A&.  Jennings.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such.  We  have  some  things 
which  may  be  considered  as  advantages  which  others  have  not.  We 
have  a  very  extensive  business,  and  we  have  our  own  car-line  equip- 
ment. 

Senator  Kean.  They  own  private  cars. 

Senator  Cullom.  Vou  have  private  cars,  have  yout 
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Mr.  Jennings.  We  have  a  line  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
tank  cars.. 

Senator  Cullom.  Yon  pay  for  the  hauling  of  these  cars  on  the 
different  lines,  I  presume!  What  is  the  rate  at  which  your  cars  are 
hauled? 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  did  not  quite  hear  you,  Senator  Cullom. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  say,  what  is  the  rate  you  pay  for  hauling  these 
cars  on  the  different  railroad  lines? 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  established  tariff  rate. 

Senator  Cuixom.  How  much  is  thati 

Mr.  Jennings.  It  all  depends  on  the  point  of  departure  and  point 
of  destination. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  not  pay  so  much  a  mile? 

Ifo.  Jennings.  Oh,  no.  Are  you  referring  to  the  movement  of  the 
car  itself,  or  to  the  movement  of  the  car  and  contents? 

Senator  Culi^om.  To  the  movement  of  the  car.  In  the  case  of 
these  private  cars  I  always  cet  mixed  as  to  whether  they  pay  the 
raUroad  or  the  railroad  pays  mem.    I  believe  the  railroad  pays  you? 

Mr.  Jennings.  We  are  allowed  a  mUeage  of  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  a  mile. 

Senator  Cullom.  Just  the  same  price  as  these  private  cars  ship- 
pin^  beef  and  all  that  sort  of  thing! 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  would  imagine  so. 

Senator  Cullom.  Of  course  you  are  entitled  to  whatever  advan- 
tages you  can  get  by  virtue  of  bfeing  large  shippers. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  can  say  to  you  though,  very  truthfully,  that  the 
tank-car  proposition  is  not  a  profitable  investment — ^that  is,  that  it 
is  not  unduly  so— -because  we  are  using  them  as  a  part  of  our  general 
machinery,  and  they  are  not  engaged  to  any  considerable  extent  out- 
side of  our  own  work.  There  is  an  idleness  of  from  four  to  some- 
times six  months  a  year  in  which  they  are  practically  inoperative, 
earning  no  money  whatever. 

Senator  Cullom.  Are  you  having;  any  trouble  nowadavs  between 
your  firm  and  persons  wno  undertake  to  ship  oil  in  barrels  and  that 
sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Jennings.  No,  sir;  we  never  have  had. 

Senator  Cullom.  There  used  to  be  a  case  of  a  man  named  Bice 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  was  in  the  petroleum  business. 

Senator  Kean.  That  was  in  the  petroleum  business,  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  remember  that  Rice  was  always  quarreling 
with  the  petroleum  shippers  in  tank  cars  because  he  thought  there 
was  a  discrimination  against  him.  I  did  not  know  whether  that  was 
still  going  on  or  not 

Mr.  Jennings.  We  have  never  considered  it  a  discrimination  or 
an  undue  advantage  to  possess  tank  cars.  They  are  quite  an  ex- 
pensive piece  of  madiinery  to  keep  up. 

Senator  Cullom*  You  have  to  keep  them  up  in  order  to  do  the 
business? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes,  sir.     ^ 

Seoiator  Cullom.  Do  you  live  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  live  in  Chicago;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  excessive 
rates  in  your  business,  of  unreasonable  and  excessive  railroad  rates? 

Mr.  Jennings.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  know  of  none  in  your  business  t 

Mr.  Jennings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  country,  generally,  where  you  operate, 
are  there  complaints  of  excessive  rates,  or  does  there  seem  to  be  a 
general  acquiescence  in  the  rates  as  fixed  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  do  not  recall  any  case,  particularly,  of  complaints 
as  to  rates  in  any  direction  on  the  movement  of  cotton-seed  products. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  consider  your  cars  under  the  law,  as  the 
railroad  companies  and  the  interstate-commerce  trade  generally  are 
under  the  law? 

Mr.  Jennings.  No,  sir;  excepting  as  to  safety  appliances.  I  have 
never,  for  instance,  considered  that  we  were  common  carriers. 

Senator  Cullom.  Common  carriers  in  the  ordinary  sense? 

Mr.  Jennings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  So  that  really  you  do  not  regard  yourselves  as 
subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  do  you? 

Mr.  Jennings.  There  has  never  been  any  occasion  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  case  in  that  phase  and  aspect.  As  I  say,  our  cars  are  prac- 
tically a  part  of  our  machinery,  and  they  engage  almost  entirely,  if 
not  altogether  so,  in  the  movement  of  our  own  product  from  one  of 
our  plants  to  another  or  from  some  outside  plant  to  one  of  our  own. 

Senator  Kean.  How  many  factories  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  We  have  m  the  neighborhood  of  70. 

Senator  Kean.  Seventy? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes,  sir;  of  different  kinds.  Some  are  crude-oil 
mills,  some  are  refineries,  some  are  fertilizer  plants,  and  some  are  soap 
factories. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  permitting  me  to  address  you. 

STATEMEFT  OF  MR.  AHDBEW  J.  FRAME. 

Mr.  Frame.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Andrew  J. 
Frame.  I  am  president  of  the  Waukesha  National  Bank,  of  Wauke- 
slha. 

For  fear  my  motives  may  be  misconstrued,  permit  me  to  say  right 
here  that  I  do  not  now  nor  never  in  my  life  have  owned  a  dollar  of 
railroad  stock ;  therefore  none  can  charge  that  personal  profits  is  the 
inciting  cause  of  this  article. 

I  beDeve  that  justice  enthroned  in  the  settlement  of  consummate 
problems  involving  such  vast  interests  is  of  paramount  value  to 
capital  and  labor  alike.  When  the  fate  of,  say,  one-seventh  of  the 
total  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  awaiting  the  just  verdict  of  our 
statesmen;  when  material  injury  to  that  one-seventh  is  injury  to  the 
other  six-sevenths  in  our  house  of  cards,  how  careful  should  our 
statesmen  be  that  justice  should  reign  and  that  the  great  prosperity 
of  this  country  should  not  be  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  a  false 
step.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message,  clearly  shows  nis  sense 
of  jastioe  in  advocating  that  unjust  discriminating  wrongs  be  righted 
wherever  found.  He  is  not  seeking  to  bring  the  ri^t^us,  but  sin- 
ners, to  repentance.  Wholesale  slaughter  of  vested  rights  is  not  jus- 
tice. I  have  faith  to  believe  that  any  Populistic,  Socialistic  cry, 
if  it  does  sway  the  weak  political  vessels  and  demagogues  who  harass 
our  progress,  will  not  sway  President  Roosevelt  from  his  moorings. 
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and  fhat  Congress,  which  is  the  final  lawsiver,  will  not  commit  any 
serious  blunder  in  the  settlement  of  this  aU-important  problem. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  railroads  are  plundering  the 
people  on  a  wholesale  scale,  and  that  tiieir  profits  are  enormous. 
What  are  the  facts }    Let  us  reason  together  a  httle. 

Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads,  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States 
are  nonpolitical  and  undeniable  authorities;  therefore  I  have  com- 
piled in  condensed  form  from  them  such  facts  as  illumine  with  con- 
vincing force  the  subject  under  discussion.  Comments  will  follow 
these  tables. 

Table  Na  1,^'Railroad  mileage,  capital  stock,  and  Inrnded  debt  of  aU  eteain 
raiUroade  in  the  United  States,  188S  to  190S,  hy  flve^ear  periods.  (See 
Poor's  Manual  of  RaHroads,  lOOi,  p.  16.) 


Tewr. 

MneAffe. 

Capital  stook. 

Bonded  debt. 

120,519 
154,444 
175,442 
184.804 
206,876 

5,021,576,551 
5,581,522,868 
6,356,207,885 

18, 479, 4U.  914 
4,585,471,5» 
5,610,225,528 

1898 

5,635,868.594 

1908 ^ 

6.722,216.517 

ATerage2[l  yean. ................ .......^. ........ 

4,956,006,485 

5,188,468,545 

Average  total  itock  and  bonds 110,094,470,980 

Capital  stock  in  1883 per  mile..  ""  "'''' 

Capital  stock  in  1908 i do - 

•  Ponded  debt  in  1883- - - do 

Bonded  debt  in  1903 do 


80,600 
80.  719 
28,  870 
82, 494 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  improvements  to  roadbeds,  millions  of 
dollars  paid  for  raising  and  lowering  tracks  in  cities,  rolling  stock, 
depots,  ^ops,  great  terminals,  etc.,  the  stock  and  bonds  have  oianffea 
but  little.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  mileage,  usually  referred  to 
as  being  206,876  in  the  United  States  in  1903,  is  single-track  mileage 
for  all  roads.  It  does  not  include  about  78,000  miles  of  second,  third, 
and  fourth  tracks,  sidetracks,  yard  tracks,  and  terminal  tracks. 

Table  No.  2. — Average  dMdends  paid,  hand  interest,  and  income  per  mile  for 
freight  and  passengers  for  tl  years,  188S  to  190S.  (See  Poor's  Manual  for 
1004). 


Year. 

Dividends, 

average 

rate. 

Bond 
interest, 
average 

rate. 

Trelgbt 
rate  per 
ton  per 

Average 
rate  per 

iggj  *"**""******""**'"" 

Percent. 
0.0276 
.0250 
.02 
.0208 
.0217 
.0180 
.0170 
.0188 
.0187 
.0196 
.0188 
.0166 
.0158 
.0158 
.0140 
.0168 
.0190 

.0868 

:SgS 

Percent. 
0.0404 
.0488 
.0487 
.0486 
.0486 
.0448 
.0458 
.0444 

'.OiSSS 
.0481 
.0410 
.0484 
.0445 
.0424 
.0481 
.0424 
.0424 
.0421 
.0407 
.0418 

OerUt, 

1.284 

L124 

1.057 

L048 

1.064 

.077 

.070 

.027 

.020 

.941 

.806 

.864 

.880 

.821 

.797 

.758 

.726 

.746 

.756 

.764 

.785 

0&nt$, 
8.428 
8.856 

1885          

8.199 

1B86 .'- 

8.194 

1887 

8.276 

1888 

8.246 

1880 

8.160 

1800 

8.174 

1801 .\ ^ 

1802  7. 

8.184 
8.168 

1806 

8.072 

1804 

8.025 

1806 

8.060 

1806 

2.032 

1807 

2.029 

1806 

1.994 

1800 

2.002 

1000 

2.031 

1901 

2.028 

1008 

8.012 

8.056 

Avtragt  dlvidandt  but  0.02. 
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First.  Note  that  the  average  dividend  paid  in  the  past  twentv-one 
years  is  but  2  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock,  which  fact  will  doubtless 
upset  many  theories.    The  reduction  from,  say,  5  per  cent  interest 

Eaid  on  bonded  debts  in  1883  to  4rJ  per  cent  in  1903  was  lost  to  the 
ondholder  and  gained  by  the  patrons  of  the  roadSp  because — 
Second.  The  fieight  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  which  averaged  0.785 
of  a  cent  in  1903,  was  56  per  cent  higher  in  1883,  or  1.224  cents  per 
mile. 

Third.  The  average  rate  per  passenger  per  mile  in  1903  was  2.056 
cents,  and  that  for  1883  was  approximately  20  per  cent  higher,  or 
2.422  cents  per  mile. 

Table  No.  8. — Railroad$  placed  under  receiverahipB  and  sold  under  forecloeure, 
1883  to  190S,     (See  p,  406,  United  States  Statistical  Abstract  for  190S,) 


Flaoed  under  re- 
oelTen. 

Sold  under  tore- 
closure. 

Ymt. 

Hues. 

Stooksand 
bonds  ont- 
stendlng. 

Mlles. 

Stocks  and 
bonds  out- 
standing. 

1888 

1,900 

11068 

8,886 

1709 

1,046 

8,270 

8,806 

2968 

8,156 

10508 

89,840 

7,086 

4,088 

6441 

1687 

8060 

1,019 

1,165 

78 

278 

888 

$108,470,000 
714,755.000 
886,4HO,000 

70,:^,  000 

90,818,000 
186.814,000 

99.6t>4,000 
106,007,1100 

84,479,000 
357,692,000 
1,781,W6,000 
395,791,000 
369,ir5,000 
275.51*7,000 

92,«n»,000 
138,701,000 

62,285,000 

78,234,000 
1,627,000 
5,8;i'i,000 

18,828,000 

1,864 
710 
8,166 
7687 
1,478 
1506 
8,880 
8885 
8,888 

r.9e8 

1618 

6^648 

18,881 

18,780 

T,e76 

6,054 

4^804 

5477 

1,19 

698 

566 

$47,100,000 

1884 

2:^,504,000 

1886      

278  394,000 

1886 1 

374,109,000 

1887 ...                  

328,181,000 

1888 

64,555,000 

1889 

137,815,000 

1890 

182.495,000 

1801 

169,069,000 

1882 

95,888,000 

1898 

79  934,000 

1894 

318,999,000 

1895 

761,791.000 

1896 

1,150,377,000 

1897 

517,680,000 

1898 

252,910,000 

1899 

267,534,000 

1900 

190,374,000 

1901 

85,808,000 

190B 

39,885,000 

1908 

16,885,000 

Total 

90,887 

6,412,988,000 

88,685 

6,868,887,000 

liCt  us  analyze  the  foregoing  marvelous  statements  with  a  judicial 
mind  in  our  search  for  justice.  Further,  in  drawing  conclusions  we 
must  average  for  a  long  period  of  time,  because  none  will  deny  that 
all  history  proves  that  periods  of  prosperity  follow  periods  of  ad- 
versity. One  who  quotes  results  from  prosperous  years  and  applies 
them  as  a  guide  in  his  conclusions,  is  an  unsafe  man  to  make  laws 
which  govern  our  progress.  Alas !  too  many  shallow  conclusions  are 
drawn  on  that  basis,  uien  trouble  ensues. 

QUERIES  TO  PBOFOUMD. 

First.  If  Table  1  shows  in  1908  that  6,366,000,000  of  stock  was  out- 
standing, and  Table  2  shows  average  dividends  paid  for  twenty-<Mie 
years  were  but  2  per  cent,  two-thirds,  or  4,237,000,000,  of  stock  can  be 
wiped  out  and  the  one-third  left,  or  2,118,000,000^  received  but  6  per 
cent  interest.  The  Interstate  Cfommerce  Commission  reports  show 
that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  struggling  railroads  in  the  United  St-ates 
paid  no  dividends  whatever  in  the  past  ten  yean.    It  ia  rare  that 
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feeder  lines  of  pioneer  roads,  which  develop  our  country,  reimburse 
their  owners  for  years  after  building  them. 

Second.  In  Table  2,  columns  8  and  4,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  trend 
of  freight  and  passenger  rates  has  gradually  declined  in  the  past 
twenty-one  years  ?  If  one  sees  fit  to  go  further  back,  statistics  clearly 
show  much  niffher  rates  than  in  1888. 

Third.  Table  8  shows  that  in  twenty-one  years  64  per  cent  of  aU 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers, and  about  64  per  cent  of  the  whole  were  "  sold  under  fore- 
closure ^'  of  mortgages.  What  an  amazing  revelation  to  the  average 
citizen. 

SAILBOADS  OWNED  BT  THE  FBOFLB. 

It  is  a  popular  idea  that  a  few  millionaires  own  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States.  Out  upon  such  a  j)reposterous  proposition!  The 
facts  are  they  are  simply  the  captains  of  industry  whose  guiding 
genius  manages  these  ^^at  corporations  for  their  real  owners,  who 
are  numbered  by  the  millions  and  scattered  from  Maine  to  California. 
Railroad  bonds  and  stocks  are  held  by  investors  everywhere.  In- 
surance companies,  both  fire  and  Ufe,  savings  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies have  nundreds  of  millions  of  doUars  of  them,  and  they  belong 
to  the  millions  of  depositors  and  policy  holders.  Many  railroad  bon£ 
are  held  as  trust  funds  for  widows  and  orphans.  Crush  these  inter- 
ests and  you  crush  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  people.  Crush  these 
interests  and  you  jeopardize  the  pay  rolls  of  more  than  a  million  rail- 
road employees. 

When  the  honest  masses,  who  can  not  be  expected  to  have  at  com- 
mand full  knowledge  on  tiiese  complicated  matters,  are  swept  from 
their  moorings  by  the  enticing  promise  of  relieving  them  from  taxes 
or  materially  reducing  freight  charges  by  throwing  these  burdens 
upon  the  railroads,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  not  theories,  is  it 
not  the  duty  of  our  statesmen  to  calmly  ponder  wnat  stupendous  re- 
sults may  follow  any  radical  action  in  this  matter? 

No  honest  man  will  disject  to  legislation  righting  wrongs  of  dis- 
crimination in  freight  rates,  unjust  rebates,  special  favoritism  to  spe- 
cial car  lines,  or  other  clearly  defined  wrongs.  The  railroads  doubt- 
less will  welcome  legislation  to  kill  off  the  sandbaggers.  But  alas ! 
the  theorist  is  the  only  man  who  has  a  "  sure  cure  "  for  all  evils. 
The  practical  business  man  alone  knows  the  difficulties  in  bringing 
about  the  millennium.  Nevertheless,  evolution  on  conservative  Imes, 
correcting  palpable  evils,  should  be  welcomed  by  alL  Bevolutionary 
methods  are  generally  calamitous  in  result 

THE  people's  OTTERBSTS  AT  STAKE. 

None  but  a  pessimistic  malcontent  can  deny  that  in  this  country 
greater  prosperity  abounds  and  labor  is  better  housed,  clothed,  and 
fed  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  When  we  compare  the 
cost  per  mile  of  railroads  in  Europe  with  ours,  to  wit : 

^  Per  mile. 

In  the  United  States ?64, 000 

In  aU  Europe .. 100,000 

In  (Germany - 100,000 

In  France 140, 009 

In  Great  Britain 267,  OOO 
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When  it  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  our  railroad  rates,  both  for 
freight  and  passengers,  are  less  than  those  of  Europe,  notwithstand- 
ing lower  prices  for  labor  there,  and  our  systems  are  far  superior  in 
general  comforts,  every  American  citizen  should  feel  a  just  pride. 
When  the  foregoing  tables  clearly  show  small  profits  to  the  stock- 
holders in  a  risky  enterprise,  a  constantly  decreasmg  freight  and  pas- 
senger rate— except  when  prices  of  labor  and  material  are  higher  in 
certain  years — ^notwithstanding  the  cry  to  the  contrary  j  when  all 
fair-minded  men  must  admit  that  capital  will  not  venture  if  harassed 
by  constant  political  interference  and  without  promise  of  fair  re- 
wards for  the  risk  involved;  when  the  terrible  object  lesson  of  64 
per  cent  of  the  railroads  sold  under  foreclosure  in  twenty-one  vears 
IS  a  matter  of  history;  when  material  reduction  of  rates  will  Diing 
bankruptcy  to  the  weaker  roads  and  only  the  strong  will  survive, 
thus  bnngmg  in  its  train  general  distress;  when  we  consider  that  the 
railroads  do  not  run  money  factories,  but  must  g^et  their  income 
from  the  people  for  services  rendered  to  the  people  with  which  to  pay 
labor,  taxes,  fixed  charges,  and  a  reasonable  return  to  the  owners; 
when  we  consider  that  only  those  who  make  money  employ  labor  and 
thus  multiply  prosperity  and  that  certain  bankruptcy  and  general  ad- 
versity follow  any  losing  business,  how  careful  snould  our  statesmen 
be  that  no  act  of  theirs  adversely  affecting  such  large  interests  should 
be  enacted  into  law. 

A  rate  commission  appointed  by  any  political  body  with  absolute 
powers  to  fix  rates  not  subject  to  revision  by  the  courts  is  simply  mon- 
strous. No  other  interest  is  denied  this  right.  When  appeal  to  the 
courts^  which  are  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  unstable  politics, 
is  denied  vested  interests,  then  freedom  and  justice  will  be  bani^ed 
and  autocratic  government  be  enthroned  in  their  stead.  In  the  final 
solution  of  this  troublesome  problem  may  vested  rights  be  protected, 
and  may  broader  prosperity  follow  a  generally  accepted  sound  solu- 
tion of  the  railway  rate  question.    May  reason  reign*  . 

8TATEKSVT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  Z.  BIPLBT. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation,  please. 

Mr.  BiPLET.  My  name  is  William  J.  Ripley;  I  am  professor  of 
economics  at  Harvard  Universitjr,  and  chairman  of  the  department 
of  economics:  At  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  appear 
here  absolutely  in  my  own  private  personal  capacity  in  every  respect 
In  addition  I  desire  to  state  that  I  am  the  president  of  a  small  cor- 
poration, which  for  about  fifty  years  has  been  conducting  business 
m  the  city  of  Boston;  that  I  am  a  trustee  of  a  number  of  estates; 
and  consequently  that  my  personal  and  private  interests  are.  if  at  all 
one-sided,  in  the  direction  of  what  mient  be  called  that  oi  "  vested 
interests."  I  make  this  statement  merely  in  order  that  any  statement 
as  to  the  great  issues  involved  may  not  be  thought  to  be  the  result 
of  an  irresponsible  position  as  teacher  in  a  college.  This  controversy 
means  much  to  me  from  the  point  of  view  of  science,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  business  and  of  property  it  means  more  stilL^  Such 
testimony  as  I  shall  give  will  be  rrom  thiat  divided  point  of  view. 

Senator  Ejsan.  Did  you  have  some  connection  with  the  Industrial 
C!ommissionl 
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Mr.  SiFLET.  I  should  state  right  here  that  in  1900  I  was  the  ex- 
pert on  railroads  for  the  United  States  Industrial  C!ommission,  and  in 
that  capacity  spent  a  number  of  months  in  traveling  over  tfie  United 
States,  espedaUy  in  the  South  and  Middle  West,  conferring  with 
private  individuals,  with  merchants,  and  diippers  of  aU  classes.  I 
had  many  conferences  with  traffic  managers,  nad  charge  of  many 
of  the  examinations  of  railroad  witnesses  for  the  Industrial  Com- 
inission,  and  in  condasion  drew  up  the  final  report  of  that  commis- 
sion, of  which  I  have  a  copy  here^  outlining  the  transportation  prob- 
lem as  it  seemed  to  exist  at  that  tune. 

This  rei>ort  was  most  hastily  prepared,  under  hurry-up  orders  of 
the  Commission,  and  is  open  to  such  minor  corrections  as  necessarily 
result  from  the  haste  oi  the  work;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  thor- 
oughly straight  statement  of  transportation  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try in  1900.  There  are  a  number  of  thinss  in  there  whidi  I  should 
modify  at  the  present  time,  and  particulany  the  judgment  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  mcreases  of  freight  rates 
since  1900.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  has  been  proven  by 
subsequent  experience  more  reasonableness  in  those  general  increases 
than  was  supposed  at  the  time  this  report  was  made.  But  within  a 
very  few  weeks  after  that  report  was  drafted  the  trunk  lines,  in  re- 

2>onse  to  the  demand  of  the  shippers,  after  having  increased  the 
assification  of  a  number  of  commodities,  raising  them,  we  will  sav, 
from  four  to  three  or  from  five  to  four,  put  in  force  new  tariffs,  sub- 
stituting, we  will  sav^  instead  of  a  third-class  rating  for  a  former 
fourth-dass  one  a  tnird-dass  rating  less  20  per  cent.  So  that  in 
detail  I  should  modify  some  of  those  statements,  and  will  do  so  with 
your  permission. 

The  Chaibman  •  We  will  resume  your  statement  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Ripley. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Monday,  May  16,  1906. 
•tllo'dock.  

MoKDAT,  May  16^  1906. 

Hie  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  Senators  Elkins  (chairman),  Cullom,  Kean,  DoUiver, 
Foraker,  Clapp,  and  Newlands. 

Senator  Dollivbr  (during  the  afternoon  session).  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  committee  to  excuse  me  on  account  of  illness,  as  I  am  suffering 
from  a  neuralgic  pain  in  the  head  and  eyes:  and  I  should  like  the 
record  to  show  that  I  was  absent  Friday  and  Saturday  from  the  same 
cause. 

The  Acting  CnAntMAK  (Senator  Culloh).  That  is  thoroughly 
understood,  and  we  are  very  sorry  to  know  of  your  illness. 

coHTnnrATXov  of  statbhevt  of  mb.  william  z.  biplbt. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add,  if  you  please,  to  the  state- 
ment of  my  reasons  for  interest  in  this  problem  that  during  the  last 
six  or  eight  months  I  have  been  serving  in  an  advisorv  capacity  with 
the  Director  of  the  Census  in  the  investigation  of  the  valuation  of 
railway  property  in  the  United  States — ^purelv  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  however,  having  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  actual  work  of 
enumeration  or  tabulation. 
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The  general  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  may  best  be  described  by  com- 
paring it  to  a  strong,  healthy  man  with  a  cinder  in  his  eye  or  a  pebble 
m  his  shoe.  That  is  to  say,  the  general  condition  seems  to  be  sound  and 
good,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  thus  afflicted,  the  attention  of  the 
afflicted  person  is  concentrated  not  on  his  generally  sound  situation, 
but  upon  that  particular  cinder  or  pebble  which  occasions  die  trouble. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  province  of  legislation  should  be,  first,  to 
discover  what  the  trouble  is ;  secondly,  to  make  sure  that  that  trouble 
is  dealt  with  by  the  existing  law;  or,  thirdly,  if  not  dealt  with  by 
the  existing  law,  that  some  reasonable  amendment  should  be  made  to 
cover  the  case. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  discuss  those  three  phases  of  the  matter 
in  their  order: 

1.  What  are  the  evils  and  what  is  their  relative  extent! 

2.  Are  they  all,  or  in  part,  covered  by  the  law  ? 

3.  If  not  covered  by  the  law,  what  suggests  itself  as  a  remedy! 
As  to  the  relation  of  these  three  evils,  what  are  they? 

Four  conceivable  ones  occur :  (1)  Preferential  rates  or  discrimina- 
tions, which  I  believe  are  all  dealt  with  adequately  by  the  existing 
statute  which  bears  the  name  of  this  committ^;  (2)  absolute  freight 
rates  J  (3)  discrimination  between  localities  or  between  commodities — 
that  IS  to  say,  relative  freight  rates:  (4)  not  of  rates  at  all,  but  of 
rights;  for  instance,  the  ri^t  of  a  snipper  to  control  the  routing  of 
his  freight,  the  right  of  a  shipper  to  prescribe  conditions  under  which 
his  product  may  oe  transported. 

Senator  Kean.  You  think  the  shipper  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
say  over  what  route  his  goods  shall  go? 

Mr.  Ripley.  That  is  a  question  I  expected  to  discuss  later.  It 
simply  involves  a  leading  case  which  has  been  recently  passed  upon 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  decision  or  which  nas 
been  upheld  by  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States. 

Of  these  three  classes  of  evils,  first,  as  to  absolute  freight  rates,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  general  level  of  ireight  rates  at  the  present  time 
is  reasonable;  that  the  increases  that  have  been  made  during  the  last 
five  years  have  been,  in  the  main,  justified  by  the  increasra  cost  of 
operation  and  other  increased  expenses. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  this  increase  has  been  greater 
than  has  appeared  in  the  testimony  before  this  committee  in  some  in- 
stances. Take,  for  example,  the  exceedingly  able  brief  of  Messrs. 
Willcox  and  Spencer,  which  recites,  measuring  by  ton-mileage  reve- 
nue, that  the  increase  has  been  about  5  per  cent  during  the  last  five 
years.  In  order  to  be  perfectly  specific,  I  have  had  some  corre- 
spondence with  a  number  of  shippers  and  have  obtained  some  concrete 
freight  rates  for  1805,  1900,  and  1905,  and  the  point  I  should  like  to 
make  upon  these  is  this:  That  while  the  average  increase  has  been, 
perhaps,  not  excessive,  it  has  varied  very  greatly  as  between  diflferent 
commodities,  and  that  while  the  average,  as  measured  by  the  ton 
mile,  has  been  25  per  cent,  still  it  has  been  reduced  in  some  cases  and 
in  others  they  remain  where  they  were  before. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  suggest  that  it  is  said  that  the  through  rates 
on  long  haul  are  reduced,  but  that  the  rates  between  consuming  ]>oints 
are  two  or  three  times  as  high  in  this  country  as  they  are  in  England ; 
for  instance,  that  for  a  distance  of  20  to  30"  miles  the  rates  are  much 
higher  here  than  ih  England.    What  do  you  say  to  that? 
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Mr.  KiPLET.  That  may  be  true.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  because 
the  conditions  of  trwsportation  are  so  aosolutely  different.  In 
England  the  delivery  is  mcluded,  and  a  number  of  other  conditions 
apply  there  that  do  not  api)ly  here.  I  believe,  however,  and  that 
was  to  be  the  gist  of  my  tc^imony,  that  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  to  their  own  financial  disadvantage,  cultivate  too 
much  the  exceedingly  long-haul  business — that  is  to  say,  one  railroad 
is  trying  to  get  over  into  the  territory  of  its  neighbor,  and  that 
neiffhbor,  in  turn,  is  trying  to  get  into  the  territory  of  its  competitor, 
so  mat  they  are  both  doin^  what  I  may  call  business  at  arm ^s  length. 
or  at  an  exceedingly  long  hauL  Each  is  trying  to  do  the  business  of 
the  other  in  some  aegree.  I  say  that  most  guardedly,  becaiise  I  do 
not  mean  in  the  least  to  imply  that  the  long-haul  business  from  the 
center  of  the  country,  in  or  out.  is  not  absolutely  essential  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  But,  it  you  please,  I  would  like  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  that  for  a  time. 

Senator  Cullom.  Certainly.  I  only  threw  that  out  as  a  sugges- 
tion which  occurred  to  me.  ' 

Senator  Fobajler.  I  suggest,  as  Mr.  Ripley  seems  to  have  his  state- 
ment prepared  in  logical  rorm,  that  we  postpone  our  questions  until 
his  argument  is  completed.  I  think  he  snould  be  allowed  to  proceed 
in  his  own  way. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  I  will  not  disturb  Mr.  Ripley  further.  I  only 
made  that  suggestion  in  order  that  he  might  not  forget  it  before  he 
concludes. 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  have  it  distinctly  in  mind.  I  am  much  obliged  for 
the  suggestion,  and  will  take  up  that  point  a  little  later  in  my  argu- 
ment. 

Senator  Cullom.  Take  your  own  course. 

Mr.  RiPiiBY.  I  have  had  sent  to  me  by  a  large  shipper  in  Boston, 
a  gentleman  who  has  much  to  do  with  these  matters,  a  statement  ^v- 
ing  the  different  rates  on  boots  and  shoes  for  less  than  carload  lots 
between  Chica^  and  New  York.  In  1895  it  was  $1.12^ ;  reduced  in 
1900,  1902,  and  1905  to  75  cents.  That  is  a  substantial  reduction. 
I  am  trying  to  present  the  whole  situation  to  you  as  well  as  I  can. 

Canned  froit  and  fish : 

1895,  fourth  class |0. 36 

1900,  20  per  cent  less  than  third  class .  40 

1902,  20  per  cent  less  than  third  class .40 

1905,  20  per  cent  less  than  third  class .40 

One-seyenth  adyance,  or  15  per  cent 

Gement: 

1895,  fifth  class .  80 

1900,  fourth  class .  35 

1902,  fourth  class .  35 

1905,  fourth  class .  85 

One-seTenth  advance,  or  15  per  cent 

Goffee: 

1895,  fourth  class .  86 

1900,  20  per  cent  less  than  third  class .  40 

1902,  20  per  cent  less  than  third  class .  40 

1906,  20  per  cent  less  than  third  class ,  40 

One-eighth  advance,  or  12  per  cent 

Dry  goods: 

1895,  first  class ,  76 

1900,  first  class .  75 

1902,  first  class .  75 

1906^  first  daas .  75 
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Glass: 

1895,  third  class $0. 50 

1900,  20  per  cent  less  than  third  class .  40 

1902,  20  per  cent  less  than  third  class .  40 

1905,  20  per  cent  less  than  third  class .40 

Reduced  20  per  cent 

Glassware : 

1895,  second  class .06 

1900,  15  per  cent  less  than  second  class .  65 

1902,  15  per  cent  less  than  second  class .  55 

1905,  15  per  cent  less  than  second  class .55 

Reduced  45  per  o^it 

Lumber : 

1895,  fourth  class .  86 

1900,  fourth  class .  85 

1902,  fourth  class .  35 

1905,  fourth  class .  85 

Paints : 

1895,  f6urth  class .  86 

1900,  fourth  class .  85 

1902,  fourth  class •  85 

1905,  fourth  class .  85 

The  rates  from  New  York  to  Pacific  coast  points,  all  rail,  less  than  carload, 
on  some  of  the  principal  items  have  been  as  follows : 

Crockery: 

1896 $1.57 

1900 L80 

1905 LSO 

Hardware: 

1895 2.13 

1900 1.50 

1905 1.50 

Glassware : 

1895 1.88 

1900 1.50 

1905 1.50 

Canned  goods: 

1895 1.77 

1900 1.50 

1905 1.60 

Cotton  piece  goods : 

1895 2.18 

1900 1.60 

In  respect  of  grain  the  rates  have  been  considerably  increased  and 
have  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  a  special  case;  and  it  was  shown  that  whereas  for 
manv  years  grain  was  carried  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  prac- 
tically anywhere  from  11  up  to  17^  cents,  which  was  the  then  pub- 
lished tariff,  the  rate  was  increased  to  20  cents  in  1903,  ana  by 
reason  of  the  excellent  Elkins  law  it  has  been  maintained  at  20  cents. 
The  contrast  is  therefore  between  20  cents  to-day  and  a  rate  which 
varied  anywhere  from  11  to  17^  cents  during  that  period.  But  that 
rate,  although  it  was  a  cut  rate,  was  open  to  everybody.  It  was  clearly 
shown  before  the  Commission  that  practically  all  the  grain  went 
at  a  rate  less  than  17^  cents,  which  was  the  rate  that  formerly^  pre- 
vailed. Bringing  these  rates  chockablock  up  to  20  cents  results  in  an 
increase,  in  practice,  of  anywhere  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  the  increases  complained  of  before 
this  committee,  increases,  we  will  say,  on  lumber  from  the  South  or 
Southwest,  and  on  cattle,  and  there  have  been  a  great  manj  increases 
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on  iron  and  steel,  as  I  understand.  I  instance  these  solely  and 
simply  to  indicate  that  when  a  statement  is  made  that  a  general 
increase  of  5  per  cent  has  been  made  that  does  not  illustrate  the  true 
conditions,  but  that  there  have  been  different  degrees  of  increase 
which  would  have  resulted  in  such  an  increase  as  to  make  the  average 
upon  coal  and  other  necessities  as  shown  in  the  brief  of  Messrs. 
Willcox  and  Spencer.  The  general  figures  of  ton-mile  revenue  show 
overwhelming  differences.  In  the  first  place,  a  larger  amount  of 
goods,  I  suspect,  than  any  of  the  members  of  this  committee  know, 
go  on  special  or  commodity  rates  by  rail.  I  have  here  a  letter  from 
me  general  counsel  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  JRailroad,  with  whom 
I  have  taken  up  this  matter,  a  portion  of  which  I  desire  to  read. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  tne  date  of  his  letter? 

Mr.  RrPLBY.  March  31,  1905.  This  was  a  friendly  attempt  on  the 
part  of  both  of  us  to  find  out  how  much  goods  go  by — I  do  not  mean 
to  sav  by  cut  rate^,  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  they  go  at  what  are 
called  "commodity  rates,''  special  rates. 

Senator  Forakek.  But  they  are  published  rates! 

Mr.  Ripley.  Published  rates,  open  to  everybody. 

Senator  Foraker.  Made  in  compliance  with  the  law? 

Mr.  Ripley:  Entirely.    This  is  what  he  says : 

In  the  course  of  trying  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  I 
have  frequently  made  inquiries  of  traffic  men  on  thl^  very  point  and  there  is  a 
singular  unanimity  in  their  judgmeut,  all  of  them  stating  that  the  amount  tbus 
carried  contains  from  75  to  80  per  cent 

That  75  to  80  per  cent  of  American  railway  commodity  rates  goes 
at  just  the  highest  fimire  that  is  compatible  with  the  business,  and 
those  rates  have  not  oeen  raised.  A  large  amount  of  the  increase 
that  has  produced  this  general  average  increase  has  had  to  fall  on  a 
relatively  limited  numl^r  of  commodities,  and  on  some  of  those  the 
increases  have  been  15  to  25  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases,  in  practice, 
as  much  as  40  or  50  per  cent.  When  a  comparison  oi  the  figures 
for  1905  is  made  with  those  for  1900,  it  might  well  have  occurred 
to  Messrs.  Willcox  and  Spencer  that  a  far  larger  amount  of  low- 
grade  tonnage  was  moving  at  the  later  date,  and  that  that  would 
tend  to  hold  the  average  figure  down  in  that  case.  But,  in  any 
event,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  disproportionate  amount  of  increase  in  , 
any  of  these  rates  has  been  proven.  That  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  there  may  not  be  in  the  future. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  do  you  mean  by  any  disproportionate 
amount? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  mean  disproportionate  increase  of  cost  of  coal, 
wages,  and  the  like. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  other  words,  that  the  increases,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, are  reasonable  ? 

Mr.  Ripley.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  so.  That,  however,  does  not 
touch  the  far  larger  question  of  whether  this  power,  having  been 
demonstrated  to  increase  freight  rates,  it  may  not  be  that  Sie  in- 
creases may  be  continued  in  the  future  in  increased  cost  of  opera- 
tion, of  coal,  etc.  That  is  a  question  which  pertains  to  the  future, 
however,  rather  than  to  the  present. 

Passing  now  from  the  figures  of  absolute  freight  rates  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  to  take  certain  specific  instances  in  which  there 
may  be  complaints,  I  would  refer  to  the  case  which  has  been  so  long 
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before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  I  think  the  courts, 
concerning  the  terminal  and  switching  charges  at  Chica^,  on  which 
a  rate,  which  was  formerly  $2,  I  thims:,  wa^  afterwards  increased  to 
$5  per  car.  That  case  was  taken  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  there  is  much  docmnentary  evidence  upon  that 
point 

As  to  the  reasonableness  of  any  one  specific  increase  of  that  sort,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  state.  It  may  well  be  that  some  are  reasonable 
and  others  not  But  the  question  before  the  committee,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  whether  a  tribunal  ought  not  to  be  instituted  to  pass  upon 
the  reasonableness  of  those  rates. 

Another  instance  of  an  increase  of  freight  rates  absolutely,  which 
may  sometimes  work  substantial  injustice,  I  would  brine  to  your 
attention  from  the  important  case  before  the  Commission,  Known  as 
the  ^'  Savannah  naval  stores  "  case.  May  I  illustrate  by  the  map, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  so  that  all  the  members  can  see. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Down  here  in  Alabama  is  the  territory  on  the  line  of 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  making  a  sort  of  L  across  here.  Cotton 
may  go  to  New  England  or  to  Europe,  either  around  this  way,  west- 
ward, or  out  here  to  Savannah,  or  down  this  way.  This  Savannah 
naval  stores  case  was  decided  January  8,  1900,  concerning  a  coni- 
plaint  of  Savannah  that  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  had  dammed 
up  this  outlet  for  their  cotton  by  imposing  an  arbitrary  rate  from  this 
territory  in  this  direction.  Why?  In  order  to  force  the  cotton  over 
a  longer  haul  on  that  railroad,  which,  of  course,  would  be  far  more 
profitable  to  that  company  that  the  short  haul,  until  it  struck  the 
connection  which  would  carry  it  over  to  Savannah.  The  Savannah 
shippers,  or  cotton  men,  complained  that  the  damming  up  of  that 
outlet  was  an  injustice  to  them ;  that  they  were  entitled  to  have  the 
advantage  of  that  outlet.  The  Commission  decided  in  their  favor, 
and  that  case  has  been  carried  to  the  circuit  court. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  I  do  not  understand  how  they  dammed  it  up, 
as  you  say. 

Mr.  RiPLET.  Simply  by  imposing  a  heavier  freight  rate  from  points 
in  Alabama  eastward  than  for  similar  freight  in  the  other  direction. 

Senator  Foraker.  Does  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  still  own  that 
railroad  to  the  east? 

Mr.  Ripley.  There  are  probably  two  or  three  connections,  and  with 
each  one  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  would  get  a  haul  of  a  few  miles. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  relative  distances  by  the  diflferent 
routes  to  Savannah  ? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  have  not  those  figures  in  my  head.  All  those  facts 
are  stated  in  the  record  of  this  case. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  you  mean  by  damming  up  is  high  charges 
for  a  short  haul  ? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Not  for  the  short  haul,  but  for  the  whole  haul. 

Senator  Cullom.  There  are  a  half  dozen  short  hauls  in  there. 

1^.  Ripley.  Yes;  but  they  all  come  out  at  Savannah. 

Senator  Cuixom.  And  the  charge  was  so  high  that  they  could  not 
go  out? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  all  described  in  this  report  of  the 
case,  which  was  decided,  as  I  say,  January  8, 1900,  by  the  Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission  holding  that  damming  up  this  outlet  on  the 
end  of  that  foot  of  the  L  of  the  railroad  was  an  injustice  to  Savannah. 

Senator  Fosaker.  We  have  been  told  about  cotton  being  shipped 
around  by  way  of  Cincinnati  for  use  in  the  factories  of  New  England. 

Mr.  RiPLBY.  I  think  this  may  cover  cotton  both  ways  or  one  way. 
I  am  not  sure.    I  will  look  this  up  if  you  care. 

Senator  Fobaker.  No.  Why  not  have  that  brief  printed  in  the 
record? 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  appealed  from  ? 

Mr.  Ripley.  This  was  aj)pealed  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  decided  m  favor  of  Savannah. 

The  Chairman.  In  favor  of  sustaining  the  Commission! 

Mr.  Ripley.  Sustaining  the  Conmiission. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  here  one  of  those  rare  cases  of  the  im- 
position of  absolute  freight  rates  which  operates  injustice  to  the  com- 
munity— one  case  in  a  thousand,  if  you  please,  which  exasperates  the 
people  and  leads  them  to  think  that  the  whole  situation  is  wrong, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  may  be  only  one  railroad  to  blame, 
or  possibly  only  one  official  of  that  railroad  who  is  culpable. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  a  case  of  the  pebble  in  the  shoe. 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  is  the  pebble  in  the  shoe. 

Senator  CuLLOM.  Who  wasthe  judee? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  have  not  the  name  of  the  judge,  but  this  is  my  refer- 
ence to  the  case :  118  Federal  Reporter,  613. 

It  will  be  my  attempt  in  testifying  before  you  to  isolate  a  sufficient 
number  of  those  pebbles  in  the  shoe  to  show  you  why  I  think  in  these 
scattered  cases  the  people  demand  a  remedy,  and  you  can  then,  by 
discussing  concrete  cases  which  you  may  regard  as  typical,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  more  clearly  arrive  at  the  remedy. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  have  examined  the  Elkins  law,  which  is  said 
to  afford  a  specific  and  certain  remedy  for  these  identical  cases? 

Mr.  RiPiJBY.  I  believe  that  for  these  cases  there  is  probably  a  rem- 
edy. I  believe  there  is  a  probable  remedy  to-day  under  the  law  for  a 
great  many  of  the  difficulties  of  absolute  freight  rates  that  are 
unreasonable. 

Senator  Foraker.  Can  you  tell  us  when  that  proceeding  was  com- 
menced before  the  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  does  not  state  in  the  record.  This  is  the  original 
puMication  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Senator  Foraker.  This  was  decided,  you  say,  January  8,  1900,  so 
that  it  was  before  the  Elkins  law  was  passed. 

Mr.  Ripley.  And  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  was  not  until 
1902. 

Senator  Newlands.  Can  you  find  when  that  proceeding  was  insti- 
tuted ;  how  long  it  took  from  beginning  to  end  ? 

Mr.  Ripley.  From  a  casual  examination  I  find  no  mention  of  that 
here. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  only  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  it  was 
all  prior  to  the  passa^  of  the  Elkins  law.  But  the  court  sustained 
the  Commission,  and  1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ripley  whether  he  knows 
what  the  railroads  did — ^whether  they  complied  with  that  order? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Of  course  they  did  comply  if  the  decision  was 
sustained.    But  now,  instead  of  gomg  to  the  Commission  in  the  first 
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instance,  since  the  Elkins  law  was  passed  they  can  go  into  court  and 
correct  an  abuse  in  two  or  three  weeKs'  time. 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  that  is  true  as  to  absolute 
freight  rates.  The  main  point  that  I  want  to  emphasize  to  you  is 
this:  That  in  the  second  class  of  rates,  to  which  I  am  coming — 
namely,  relative  freight  rates — there  is  another  remedy  at  law  to-day. 
I  will  try  to  make  that  clear,  if  I  may,  because  that  is  in  flat  contra- 
diction of  tlie  statements  a  large  number  of  railway  witnesses  have 
made  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  relative  rates  between  communities  f 

Mr.  Ripley.  What  we  may  call  "  local  discriminations." 

Senator  Newlands.  How  about  commodities? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  state,  but  I  should 
think  that  a  circuitous  method  of  obtaining  justice — an  indirect 
method — ^would  be  nossible. 

I  instance  this  savannah  case  to  show  exceptions  to  the  general 
statement  that  the  interests  of  a  railroad  and  its  constituency  are 
always  one.  The  statement  has  been  made  here  time  and  a^in 
that  you  can  not  injure  the  constituency  of  a  railroad  without  injur- 
ing the  railroad  itself.  That  is  absolutely  true  in  ^eneral^  like  so 
many  other  cases.  It  is  true  that  the  prosperity  ox  a  railroad  is 
closely  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  territory  it  serves.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  railroad  may  choose 
between  two  policies,  one  of  which  will  help  it  a  ffood  deal  more 
than  will  another,  and  it  may  choose  to  adopt  the  policy  which  will 
help  it  the  more,  regardless  of  the  prosperity  of  the  community, 
that  is,  when  it  will  gain  more  by  doing  a  certain  thinff  than  it 
will  lose  by  not  doing  it  In  this  case  the  Louisville  and  riashville 
Railroad  certainly  can  only  prosper  when  the  territory  it  serves  pros- 
pers. I  believe  its  policy  and  tne  policy  of  the  Southern  Railroad 
IS  to  build  up  the  country.  But  here  was  a  case  where,  by  turning 
the  freight  eastward,  they  only  ffot  a  short  haul  and  then  had  to 
divide  that  with  another  railroad,  whereas  by  turning  the  freight 
the  other  way  they  might  perhaps  have  received  a  very  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  whole  rate.  But  they  took  that  action  in  that  one 
case  out  of  a  thousand  in  their  own  interest,  and,  as  business  men, 
properly  did  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  have  you  to  say  about  discriminations 
between  localities?  That  is  something  in  which  we  are  all  very  much 
interested. 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  may  illustrate  a  few  cases  of  such  discrimination. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt;  I  only  wanted  to 
direct  you  to  that  point. 

Mr.  KiPLEY.  That  is  the  main  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  committee. 

Under  this  second  class  of  evils  we  may  find,  first,  discrimination 
as  between  commodities  in  relative  rates;  and,  secondly,  discrimina- 
tion as  between  localities.  The  main  center  of  unrest,  when  there 
is  any,  in  resjpect  of  discriminations  between  commodities  is  found  in 
the  great  subject  of  classification.  That  is  a  most  complicated  topic, 
one  which  is  somewhat  fully  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  !bidustrial 
Commission.  We  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  examination 
of  certain  witnesses,  and  particularly  in  the  examination  of  Mr. 
McGh>vem,  chairman  of  the  southern  classification  committeey  in 
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which  I  think  the  nature  of  dasgification  in  and  for  itself  was  fairly 
well  brought  out 

^  In  fixing  the  relative  rates  on  commodities  injustice  may  some- 
times result,  and  in  those  cases  it  is  possible  that  the  interest  of  the 
railroad  and  of  the  shipper  may  not  he  the  same.  They  are  the  same 
in  gi5neral,  but  in  particular  cases  they  do  not  work  in  harmony. 
The  case  which  I  would  instance,  as  a  probable  topical  one,  is  found 
in  Nathan  Myer  v.  The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St  Louis 
Railway  Company,  decided  November  27,  1901,  a  copv  of  which  I 
have  here.  Tnis  was  a  case  raised  by  the  owner  oi  the  Pioneer 
Hat  Works  at  Wabash,  Ind.  His  complaint  was  tiiat  hatters'  furs, 
fur  scraps,  and  cuttings  were  wrongly  classified,  in  that  they  were 
chars;ed  at  double  first  class,  while  his  plea  was  that  hatters'  furs 
should  only  go  as  first  class  and  that  fur  scraps  and  cuttings  should 
go  as  second  class.  Of  course  you  will  understand  that  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  pass  upon  the  facts  in  this  case.  I  take  them  as  printed 
in  the  official  record.  The  facts  in  the  case  seem  to  show  that  here 
was  a  small  manufacturer  located  in  the  West  who  was  compelled 
in  business  to  meet  competition  from  the  sreat  manufacturing  cen- 
ters in  the  East,  and  he  complained  that  by  the  time  he  haa  paid 
these  rates  on  his  raw  material  and  then  paid  the  rates  on  his  finished 
product  he  could  not  do  business  in  the  Middle  West  in  competition 
with  other  manufacturers. 

The  immediate  answer  that  will  suggest  itself  to  you.  1  am  positive, 
is  that  the  railroad  would  rectify  this  difficulty  if  it  lound  the  com- 

[)laint  well  founded.  Why  should  not  a  railroad,  if  it  finds  on  its 
ine  a  manufacturer  who  is  in  distress,  remedy  the  difficulty  and  help 
to  build  up  the  manufactures  that  heh>  to  build  the  railroad  ?  Thev 
may  do  that,  but  mind  you,  the  classification  is  made,  not  by  the  rail- 
road on  which  this  factory  is  located.  That  classification  of  hatters 
and  furs  at  double  first  class  is  made  by  all  the  railroads  in  the  trunk- 
line  territory  in  the  official  classification.  Consequently  the  onlv 
way  that  the  railroad  can  be  benefited  is  to  pool  its  issues  with  all 
the  other  railroads  serving  the  manufacturers  in  the  East,  and  they 
bring  up  the  matter  before  the  classification  committee,  and  they  find 
that  they  lose  more  business  on  the  great  bulk  of  manufacturers 
than  they  gain  on  this  one,  and  consequently  the  majority  of  the 
roads  make  the  rate  for  the  one  road. 

The  suggestion  I  have  to  make  to  you  is  that  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  take  a  lower  rate  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, which  it  certainly  would  do  in  building  up  the  West.  And  I  say 
that  although  I  come  from  New  England,  where  the  greatest  compe- 
tition in  manufactures  is  at  present  located.  Whether  there  ought  to 
be  double  first  class  or  not  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

Senator  Foraker.  Could  not  the  railroad  under  the  law  have  made 
a  special  commodity  rate  for  that  man! 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  suppose  it  might 

Senator  Nbwlands.  But  only  with  the  consent  of  the  other  roads  f 

Mr.  Ripley.  No;  I  will  not  be  positive  about  that  But  under- 
stand, special  commodity  rates  are  generally  made  for  carload  lots, 
amd  special  rates  are  made  generally  for  considerable  shipments. 
There  are  constantly  occurring  great  numbers  of  exceptions  to  classi- 
fications, which  occasion  the  greatest  difficulty  to  the  shipper  who 
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wants  to  find  out  what  the  freight  rate  is.  It  is  often  impossible  to 
discover  what  that  is,  because  there  are  so  many  special  rates  and  ex- 
ceptions. But  it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  plain  that  if  there  is  an 
unjust  discrimination  as  against  hatters'  furs,  there  ought  to  be  some 
tribunal  which  should  give  a  prompt  remedy,  one  available  to  a  small 
manufacturer,  to  whom  it  made  a  difference  of  only  $1,000  a  year 
whether  he  paid  this  rate  or  what  he  thought  was  a  reasonable  rate. 
It  is  not  a  big  enough  issue  to  make  it  worth  while  for  him  to  spend 
time  and  money  to  push  the  thing  for  years.  Not  only  would  this 
help  that  diipper,  but  it  mi^ht  help  the  railroad,  which  had  been 
blocked  by  the  other  railroad,  in  its  desire  for  real  and  substantial 
justice. 

Other  possible  evils  under  the  head  of  discrimination  between 
commodities  we  find  in  the  leading  cases  which  have  been  so  promi- 
nently before  the  Commission  as  to  relative  rates  on  wheat  or  nour  to 
the  shipper,  or  rates  on  live  cattle  relative  to  meat  products.  Those 
are  an  extremely  delicate  class  of  adjustments,  which,  under  present 
arrangements,  occasion  great  irritation  to  a  great  bodjr  of  shippers. 

Now  for  the  most  important  of  these  relatively  minor  dimculties 
at  the  present  time,  namely,  discrimination  between  localities.  This 
involves  the  interpretation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  section 
4  of  the  original  act  of  1887.  At  page  433,  volume  19,  of  the  Final 
Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  will  be  found  a  brief  account  of 
the  decisions  which  have  gradually  undermined  tj^at  long  and  short 
haul  clause,  section  4,  which,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  original  consti- 
tuted an  important  part  of  one  of  the  most  beneficial  general  laws 
that  has  ever  been  passed  by  Congress,  and,  Mr.  Senator  Cullom,  I 
am  proud  to  stand  here  and  say  to  you  that  I  believe  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  practically  all  the  economists  that  that  law  was  a  beneficial 
statute  and  that  its  effects  were  good  until  it  was  undermined  in  spots 
by  the  courts. 

The  long  and  short  haul  clause  was  accepted  in  good  faith  by  the 
railroads  of  the  country  after  1887.  Everybody  thought  that  the 
interstate-commerce  act,  in  its  definition  of  powers,  was  a  real  thing, 
and  the  railroads  conformed  their  local  tariffs  to  this  law  in  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  country.  I  think  the  long  and  short  haul  clause 
in  the  mam  was  observed  under  the  system  which  Mr.  Bird  mentioned 
in  his  testimony  the  other  day  all  through  the  trunk-line  territory — 
and  trunk-line  territory  comprises,  according  to  the  statement  of  a 
railroad  man  (I  can  not  cite  to  you  the  authority  at  the  moment) 
covers  something  like  two-thirds  of  the  total  railroad  mileage  of  the 
country.  The  long  and  short  haul  clause  is  observed.  It  is  observed 
to-day  through  a  large  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  but  it  is  not  observed  all  througn  the  soutneastem  section 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  observed  on  transcontinental  trafiic, 
and  I  believe  in  those  places  where  it  is  not  observed  it  is,  ag&in,  a 
constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  people.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  you 
could  ever  apply  the  long  and  short  haul  principle  rigidly.  I  know 
you  could  not  in  many  cases,  and  I  believe  where  the  people  have  not 
been  able  to  have  the  matter  clearly  set  before  them  it  is  a  source  of 
irritation. 

To  show  you  what,  in  its  extreme  development,  the  long  and  short 
haul  principle  may  mean,  I  should  like  to  aescribe  the  situation  as  it 
exists  in  tiie  Southern  States.    There,  again,  at  page  878^  volume  19, 
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of  the  final  import  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  I  have  stated  the 
conclusions  which  resulted  from  nearly  two  months  spent  in  journey- 
ing all  through  the  Southern  States  and  looking  into  that  question. 
Senator  IGak.  What  year? 

Mr.  SiFLET.  1900.  I  went  through  the  Southern  States,  and  I 
understand  that  practically  the  conditions  and  the  rate  schemes 
which  are  in  force  there  have  been  unchanged  for  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years. 

Senator  IKjian.  How  can  that  bet  On  the  contrary,  have  not  the 
conditions  changed  greatly! 

Mr.  KiPLBY.  They  have  changed  greatly,  but  under  the  adjust- 
ments between  the  railroads  they  are  almost  the  same  that  they  were 
before. 

Senator  Ksan.  How  could  these  furniture  companies  start  in 
North  Carolina,  and  how  could  these  manufactories  start  in  South 
Carolina,  if  that  be  sot 

Mr.  BiPLBY.  I  have  some  letters  here  which  might  throw  some 
light  on  that  point.  A  large  part  of  that  business  is  carried  on  spe- 
cial rates  whim  are  excepti#ns,  but  the  general  scheme  remains  much 
as  it  was  before. 

This  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Southern  States  is  described  in  a 
long  series  of  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (not- 
ably those  of  Troy,  of  Hampton,  of  Dawson,  and  three  or  four  others) 
which  betray  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  by  the  people  with  the 
application  of  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  basing-point  system."  To  make 
the  matter  concrete,  again  let  me  refer  to  the  map. 

The  freight  rate  frrai  New  York  into  the  South  will  be  made  to  a 
given  point,  as  Atlanta,  and  then  the  rate,  still  the  through  rate,  from 
New  York  to  points  all  around  Atlanta  will  be  compounded  of  a  low 
through  rate  plus  a  relatively  hi^  local  rate,  so  that  while  Atlanta 
is  a  depressed  point  in  the  freight-rate  adjustment  and  all  around  it 
vou  have  these  rates  rising,  the  result  is  to  concentrate  distributing 
business  in  that  center,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  surround- 
ing places.  This  is  not  altogether  arbitrary,  but  is  accounted  for 
larsely  by  reason  of  geographical  conditions.  The  whole  country 
is  threaded  by  rivers,  so  that  water  competition  has  to  be  jnet 

But,  in  adoition  to  giving  rates  to  a  number  of  cities  on  the  water, 
thejr  have  constituted  as  basing  points  a  number  of  other  towns 
which  have  no  water  competition.  I  do  not  know  how  manv  there 
are.  That  could  be  easily  ascertained  from  the  record,  fiut  all 
through  that  territory  that  is  regarded  as  a  discrimination. 

Senator  Kean.  In  favor  of  AUantat 

Mr.  RiPi^BY.  In  favor  of  all  basing  points.  This  was  the  state- 
ment which  came  to  me  from  a  man  with  whom  I  had  conversa- 
tion in  the  South,  and  I  believe  it  represents  the  relative  dispro- 
portion in  the  matter  of  rates.  It  may  be  changed  a  little  now, 
but  the  rate  he  gave  me  was  for  less  than  carload  lots,  New  York  to 
Atlanta,  48  cents,  whereas  the  rate  on  the  same  commodity  on  less 
than  carload  lots  to  Suwanee,  Ga.,  81  miles  nearer  to  New  York, 
was  86  cents.  That  is  a  very  high  disproportion.  I  will  not  say 
that  it  is  just  exactly  48  cents  in  the  one  case  and  86  in  the  other, 
but  it  is  as  great  as  that  in  many  instances. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  situation  is  that  not  all  the  railroads  in 
the  South  nave  adopted  this  basing-point  system.    A  number  of 
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them  still  adhere,  or  try  to  as  well  as  they  can^  to  the  long  and  short 
haul  principle.  So  that  you  have,  as  I  find  in  notes  of  a  personal 
interviev  with  Robert  McLester,  of  Birmingham,  Ala^  the^licy  of 
the  different  rates  in  the  long  and  short  haul  tariffs.  While  the 
Alabama  and  Great  Southern,  for  instance,  as  also  the  Kansas  City, 
Memphis  and  Birmingham,  are  supposed  to  put  their  rates  on  the 
long  and  short  haul  principle,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  does  not. 
The  policy  of  the  Southern  varies.  I  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  the  ,Southern  tries  to  comply  with  the  lon^  and  short  haul 
clause,  but  when  freight  goes  beyond  Atlanta  things  begin  to  get 
confused. 

This  is  not  the  outcome  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  those  railroads 
to  oppress  the  people,  but  there  is  an  artificial  jacking  up,  if  I  may 
use  that  term,  of  those  rates  whereby  this  road,  which  wants  to  make 
a  charge,  is  not  permitted  by  that  road  to  make  the  charge  under 
threats  of  retaliation.  At  least,  that  was  the  situation  until  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  became  practi- 
cally one,  and  I  suppose  work  in  harmony  with  the  Southern.  But 
still  the  situation  may  be  likened  to  men  ^ho  have  their  hands  on  each 
others'  throats,  and  are  yet  both  trying  to  do  business  at  the  same 
time.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  says,  "  If  you  chan^  the  adjust- 
ment over  here  on  my  road,  I  will  turn  around  and  change  the 
adjustments  on  your  roads;  "  and  so  nobody  likes  to  move  first 

senator  Foraker.  Tell  us  why  that  is  so,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  should  have  to  go  back  historically.  It  is  a  long 
story  and  very  complicated. 

Senator  Forakeb.  Then  please  do  not  tell  us. 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  am  not  anxious  to. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  supposed  it  was  because  rates  are  correlated  in 
such  a  way  that  you  can  not  disturb  the  rates  of  one  place  without  dis- 
turbing the  equilibrium. 

Mr.  KiPLEY.  About  the  only  way,  it  seems  to  me,  to  change  many  of 
the  rates  in  the  South  would  be  to  go  at  the  matter  in  a  somewhat 
comprehensive  way,  similar  to  that  which  existed  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  railroads  all  tried  to  ^t  a  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Pope, 
a  railroad  man — ^I  have  his  testimony  here  somewhere — ^to  apply  ttie 
long  and  short  haul  principle  as  a  whole  in  southern  territory  as  it  had 
been  applied  after  1887  in  the  North ;  but  they  found,  of  course,  that 
there  was  water  competition  at  all  these  little  river  points,  and  tiiey 
found  also  that  the  roads  were  considerably  interlaced,  so  that  if  you 
changed  one  you  had  to  make  a  correspondSng  change  in  the  other,  so 
that  they  would  have  to  all  act  jointly.  But  there  is  always  one  road 
that  will  not  act,  just  as  Mr.  Bird  illustrated,  though  he  did  not  tell 
the  whole  history,  when  they  spoke  about  unifying  classification  for 
the  United  States.  The  railroads  appointed  a  committee  to  bring 
together  the  western,  the  southern,  ana  the  official  classification,  and 
they  adopted  a  unanimous  report,  and  then  that  report  could  not  go 
through  oecause  the  New  York  Central,  and  periiaps  some  other 
lines — I  think  not  more  than  two  or  three — ^had  so  many  special  and 
commodity  rates  out  that  they  did  not  want  to  have  them  all  thrown 
out  by  a  new  classification ;  and  by  the  refusal  of  two  or  three  roads 
to  go  into  the  combination  they  made  it  impossible  to  adopt  a  uniform 
classification.  I  am  not  able  to  conceive  how  they  devisM  a  uniform 
classification  for  the  United  States,  but  that  they  did  it  by  unanimous 
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Fote  was  instanced  by  Mr.  Bird  the  other  day,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
read  the  reports  of  the  Traffic  Association  it  was  true. 

Little  by  little  the  force  of  the  long  and  short  haul  dause  has  been 
whitUed  away.  Finally,  by  the  Alabama  Midland  decision,  which 
held  if  you  could  ever  establish  competition  of  markets  or  works  at 
a  g^reat  distance  so  as  to  constitute  dissimilar  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions it  did  not  make  any  difference  whether  that  was  competition 
by  water,  competition  in  business,  or  competition  of  railroads.  The 
lon^  and  short  haul  clause  did  not  apply-  As  representing  the  view 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  just,  I  shoula  uke  to  read  from  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  the  Alabama  Midland  Case,  168 
U.  S.,'176. 

Senator  Foraker.  For  what  purpose! 

Mr.  Ripley.  To  show  you  that  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held  that  this  decision  finally  cut  the  entire  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  the  long  and  short  ham  clause: 

Taken  in  connection  with  otb^  decisions  defining  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Oonmiission,  the  present  decision,  it  seems  to  me,  goes  far  to 
make  that  Conmilssicm  a  useless  body  for  all  practical  purposes  and  to  defeat 
many  of  the  important  objects  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  various  en- 
actments of  Congress  relating  to  interstate  commerce.  The  Conmnisslon  was 
established  to  protect  the  public  against  the  improper  practices  of  transporta- 
tion companies  engaged  in  conmnerce  among  the  several  States.  It  has  been 
left,  it  is  tme,  in  its  power  to  make  reports  and  to  issue  protests.  But  it  has 
been  shorn  by  Judicial  interpretation  of  authority  to  do  anything  of  an  effective 
character.  It  is  denied  many  of  the  powers  which.  In  my  Judgment,  were  in- 
tended to  be  conferred  upon  it  •  ♦  ♦  Under  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
statutes  in  question  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  recognizing  the  authority  of 
competing  railroad  companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  when  their  in- 
terests will  be  served  thereby,  to  build  up  favored  centers  of  population  at  the 
expense  of  the  business  of  the  country  at  large.  I  can  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress intended  any  such  result,  nor  do  I  think  that  its  enactments,  properly 
interpreted,  would  lead  to  such  a  result 

Repeatedly  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  said,  "  We 
do  not  claim  that  in  undennining  the  fourth  section  we  are  seeking 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States;  that  is  not  our  province:  that  is 
the  province  of  the  legislature;  we  are  seeking  to  apply  the  law.** 
And  the  law,  as  they  have  held  it,  vitiates  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause. 

In  general,  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  criticise  the  general  railway 
policy  of  the  country  at  large,  we  are  drifting  toward  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  the  value  of  long-haul  traffic.  A  large  part  of  it  is 
essential.  The  whole  country  never  could  have  been  built  up,  and 
especially  could  the  West  never  have  been  built  up,  without  low 
through  rates.  Nobody  wants  to  do  away  with  them.  Wherever 
low  rates  create  new  business  I  believe  it  to  be  beneficial.  But  where  a 
new  rate,  a  special-commoditv  rate,  enables  a  road  here  to  go  into  the 
territorv  of  another  there  and  take  away  the  business  which  was  prop- 
erly tributary  to  that  road  there  and  is  immediately  met  by  retalia- 
tion, then  both  roads  are  not  only  bound  by  their  common  interests, 
but  there  is  a  triangular  interest  on  business  which  belongs  to  all  the 
roads,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  indulging  in  economic  waste. 
That  idea  was  developed  in  a  paper  which  I  read  at  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  last  September  at  St.  Louis 
and  which  is  not  yet  printed.  I  found  the  otlier  day  in  talking  with 
Judge  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  ne  has 
arrived  at  exactly  the  same  conclusion,  although  what  I  characterized 
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as  waste  in  transportation  he  has  characterized  as  superfluous  trans- 
portation. 

You  will  find  all  over  the  country  odd  examples  of  evasion  by 
going  around  and  coming  in  the  back  door^  or  gomg  up  on  the  roof 
and  men  coming  down  the  chimney,  or  conung  up  through  the  cellar. 
You  will  find  that  Massachusetts,  ever  since  the  Ames  Shovel  Com- 
pany was  established,  the  center  of  manufacture  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, trying  to  sell  coods  all  over  the  country  j  and  yet  I,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  Duying  my  garden  tools,  discovered  that  they 
were  made  in  Iowa.  Is  it  not  economic  waste  to  have  too  much  of 
that  business?  We  in  Massachusetts  certainly  do  not  want^to  be 
filled  up  with  agricultural  implements  made  in  the  West  The  only 
thing  that  will  save  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts  is  to  have  lonff- 
haul  business,  and  I  claim  that  that  does  not  help  us  to  buy  agriciu- 
tural  implements  made  in  Iowa. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  the  name  of  the  house  that  manufac- 
tures those  implements  in  Iowa  and  which  you  purchase  in  Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr.  BiPLEY.  As  I  remember,  they  came  from  Madison,  Iowa.  I 
bought  three  garden  rakes,  and  discovered  from  the  labels  on  the 
handles  that  they  were  all  manufactured  at  the  same  place.  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  name  of  that  place,  but  I  will  insert  that  upon  the 
revision  of  my  testimoirr. 

Senator  Doluver.  Iney  were  manufactured  in  one  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries of  the  State. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  are  convict-made  goods. 

Mr.  RiPMEY.  I  do  not  Imow  how  that  is. 

Senator  Newlands.  We  have  had  some  testimony  here  in  regard  to 
potatoes  raised  in  Michi^n  in  competition  with  Maine  potatoes,  and 
that  competition  from  IVuchigan  was  so  great  that  the  railroads  were 
compelled  to  reduce  the  rate  on  Maine  potatoes  in  order  to  meet  that 
competition. 

Mr.  Ripley.  And  vet  it  would  seem  necessary  to  Boston  that 
potatoes  should  come  irom  both  places. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  BiFLEY.  I  say  it  is  an  assentially  sound  principle,  but  it  is 
possible  to  push  it  too  far. 

Senator  Kean.  What  would  you  suggest  to  cure  this  evil? 

Mr.  Ripley.  The  only  suggestion  I  could  make  is  to  give  a  possible 
force  to  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  not  that  practically  getting  rid  of  competition? 

Mr.  Ripley.  No;  I  do  not  mean  an  absolute  distance  tariff;  I 
mean  a  tariff  such  as  has  been  in  force  for  twenty-five  years  all  through 
trunk-line  territory. 

Senator  Kean.  Then  jou  would  give  the  railroad  the  monopoly 
of  a  particular  traffic,  if  it  has  a  shorter  haul? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  for  100  miles  around  on  each 
side. 

Senator  Kean.  Whichever  road  had  the  shorter  line  would  have 
the  monopoly ;  that  is  what  I  want  to  ffet  at 

Mr.  Ripley.  No;  I  illustrate  this  by  going  back  to  the  instance 
which  has  been  brought  up  here  a  number  of  times  in  the  testimony 
and  cited  by  Mr.  Meyer,  formerly  an  instructor  at  Harvard,  and  an 
expert  in  these  matters.    He  mentioned  14,000  cows  in  Berlin  as  an 
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illustration  of  the  evil  of  havin|f  a  distance  tariff.  I  think  th^  is 
no  danger  in  this  country  of  going  to  the  other  extreme,  and  having 
so  near  a  flat  rate  on  milk  that  you  can  have  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  New  York,  concentrate  the  population  there  and 
feed  them  there.  In  other  words,  if  Buffalo,  by  a  flat  rate  on  milk 
gets  milk  from  away  down  near  New  York^  while  other  places  be- 
tween should  get  milk  from  near  Buffalo,  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
superfluous  transportation  there.  This  milk  question  is  so  vital  that 
I  wonder  if  the  committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts 
commission,  so  often  cited  as  an  advisory  commission,  has  been  given 
by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  absolute  power  to  fix  rates  on 
milk.  That  is  the  only  class  of  traffic  on  which  we  have  a  mandatory 
commission  in  Massachusetts. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  I  never  heard  before  that  the  legislature  had 
given  that  commission  any  power  except  to  investigate  and  report. 

Mr.  RiPLET.  That  is  my  information  from  two  sources,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  true. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  has  that  power  been  exercised? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  have  been  told  that  since  I  came  here,  though  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  verify  it,  but  I  believe  Judge  Knapp  told  me 
the  other  day.  I  can  verify  that,  and  will  correct  it  in  revision  if  I 
am  wrong. 

Senator  Cnux)M.  I  am  not  disputing  yonr  statement;  I  am  only 
surprised. 

Senator  Doixiver.  I  should  like  to  know  if  they  had  the  power  to 
fix  the  rate  on  anything  but  milk  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  RiPTiEY.  I  know  they  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  milk  tariff. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  law  has  empowered  the  commission  to  make 
the  rates  on  anything  else. 

But  pardon  me;  that  is  not  the  issue.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  this:  That  there  are  influences  at  work  which  slowly  but 
inevitably  are  concentrating  our  population  in  the  large  cities,  and 
the  big  cities  have  nothinff  of  which  to  complain.  Who  are  they  that 
complain  here?  You  will  find  that  they  are  shippers  from  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  representing  people  of  the  country  districts  and 
small-sized  towns. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  to  you  what  the  decisions  should  be.  I 
have  only  to  suggest  that  there  is  an  influence  at  work  here  tending 
toward  that  concentration. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  have  had  gentlemen  here  from  Janesville, 
Racine,  Dubuque,  and  other  places  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  my  lectures  at  Harvard  cover 
a  course  on  trusts  or  corporations,  a  course  on  labor,  on  railroads,  and 
on  statistics ;  and  in  every  one  of  those  four  courses  I  have  brought 
up  in  some  way  this  question  of  concentration.  ^  If  I  take  it  up  in 
statistics,  I  find  the  CTowth  of  the  lar^e  cities  is  at  the  expense  of 
small  communities;  if  in  the  trust  problem,  it  is  somehow  an  advan- 
tage for  the  manufacturer  to  locate  at  a  large  place,  an  advantage 
which  he  ought  to  have.  The  only  question  to  wnich  I  ask  attention 
is  that  we  should  not  unduly  extend  the  principle  of  flat  rates  for  all 
distances  until  we  have  an  invasion  by  railroads  of  the  territory  of 
other  railroads. 

Let  me  give  you  another  instance :  Judse  Knapp  told  me  the  other 
day  of  the  case  of  a  sash  and  blind  manufacturer  of  Detroit  who  had 
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to  n^eet  the  competition  of  sashes  and  blinds  in  the  Boston  market, 
made  in  some  town  in  Vermont,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  remember. 
But  the  competition  was  not  even,  because  the  man  who  had  to  ship 
east  had  to  pay  rates  practically  double  what  his  competitor  had  to 

Eay  who  wanted  to  ship  west  The  railroads  are  glad  to  have  west- 
ound  traffic  in  order  to  equalize  the  movement  of  freight  Here 
were  two  men  both  competing  for  the  Boston  market,  and  both  com- 
plaining that  they  were  competing  on  uneven  terms. 

Senator  Cullom.  If  each  of  those  gentlemen  were  getting  rates 
satisfactory  and  not  so  high  as  to  oppress  the  people,  what  hurt  did 
they  do? 

Mr.  RiPiJEY.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  is  a  real  economic 
waste  in  carrying  a  thing  a  long  distance  and  selling  it,  when  it 
mijzht  just  as  welfhave  been  sold  at  home! 

Senator  Cullom.  But  the  eastern  manufacturer  could  sell  more 
sashes  and  blinds  by  sending  them  out  West 

Senator  Forakeb.  I  understand  he  sent  his  goods  to  Boston,  and 
not  out  West 

Mr.  RrPLBY.  They  both  went  to  a  common  point ;  they  botn  had  the 
same  service  from  railroads;  but  one  was  paying  twice  the  rate  the 
other  paid. 

Senator  Foraker.  Perhaps  he  had  only  half  the  distance. 

Mr.  RiPLBY.  No;  I  bee  your  pardon.  The  Vermont  manufacturer 
was  shipping  sashes  and  minds  to  Detroit 

Senator  Foraker.  Ah  1  You  did  not  put  that  in  before.  I  thought 
you  were  leaving  something  out 

Mr.  Ripley.  The  Vermont  man  was  selling  in  Detroit  and  the  Ver- 
mont man  was  selling  in  Boston,  as  was  the  Detroit  man.  I  do  not 
know  many  other  instances  of  that  kind  you  could  find. 

Senator  Dolliver.  We  had  the  case  of  a  cotton  manufacturer  in 
North  Carolina  selling  cotton  goods  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Cotton  sent  to  Boston  to  be  converted  into  goods,  and 
the  cotton  goods  were  sent  back  to  South  Carolina. 

Senator  Dolliver.  He  thought  it  was  a  good  thinff. 

Mr.  Ripley.  But  what  is  gained  if  one  road  invades  the  territory 
of  another,  which  in  turn  mvades  the  territory  of  the  first  road? 
To  just  the  degree  that  the  southern  cotton  man  can  compete  with 
the  northern,  so  is  the  northern  man  able  to  compete  in  the  South. 
Still,  that  is  business.   • 

Senator  Kean.  Is  it  not  decentralizing  industries? 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  this  instance  it  was  pushed  too 
far.    We  do  not  want  to  bottle  up  industries  at  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  the  result  of  business  energy  and  commer- 
cial freedom? 

Mr.  Ripley.  And  the  result  of  a  pretty  low  special  commodity 
or  flat  rate,  which  has  enabled  them  to  get  a  way  out  If  you  haci 
a  little  bit  more  of  the  element  of  distance  in  your  tariffs — 1  do  not 
mean  a  prohibitory  tariff  to  tie  each  man  to  his  own  town,  but  a 
little  more  invasion  as  to  the  element  of  distance — ^would  it  not  tend 
naturally  to  hold  each  market  a  little  more  to  the  center  in  which  it 
naturally  belongs? 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable? 

Senator  Newlands.  Ifou  think  perhaps  that  would  changeu  in  a 
measure,  this  tendency  of  great  cities  to  mcrease  in  popiQation! 
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Mr.  RiFLBT.  Yes,  sir. 

If  I  may  go  back  to  that  milk  case,  the  evil  of  applying  too  rigidly 
a  distance  tariff  was  to  put  14,000  cows  in  Berlin;  but  did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  if  you  concentrate  those  cows  in  Berlin  you  have 
got  to  bnn§  their  food  to  them?  Mr.  Meyer  did  not  tell  you  how 
uiey  got  their  feed  there.    That  is  a  great  factor  in  the  milk  business. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are  doin^  Professor  Meyer  an  injustice. 
He  told  us  the  cows  were  fed  from  me  swill. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Then  that  obviates  my  objection  entirely,  but  it  does 
not  obviate  the  main  point,  namely,  that  the  milk  that  is  going  to 
New  York  is  what  ought  to  be  going  to  Buffalo.  ITie  tariff  ought 
to  be  adjusted  with  some  slight  regard  to  distance,  but  not  enough 
to  dam  up  the  traffic,  not  enough  to  say  that  milk  ^all  only  come  a 
hundred  miles  to  New  York. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  that  case  of  c(Hnpetition  between  Vermont 
and  Detroit,  what  was  it  that  was  being  manufactured? 

Mr.  BiFLET.  Sashes  and  blinds. 

Senator  Newlands.  Assume,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  that 
100^000  sashes  and  blinds  were  used  in  a  year  in  Boston  and  100,000 
in  Detroit;  your  idea  would  be  to  have  the  Detroit  manufacturer 
make  those  100,000  sashes  and  blinds  for  Detroit,  and  the  Vermont 
manufacturer  to  make  that  100,000  for  Boston,  rather  than  to  have 
each  send  50,000  sashes  and  blinds  2,000  miles? 

Mr.  RiFLBT.  That  is  my  point. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  would  regard  that  as  economic  waste? 

Mr.  Ripley.  As  economic  waste. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  I  understand,  you  do  not  condemn  the 
system  of  distances  as  an  element  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Not  at  all;  but  I  think  we  are  Roing  too  far. 
^  To  continue  your  hypothetical  case,  I  shoum  like  to  see  the  situa- 
tion whereby  75,000  sashes  and  blinds  for  Boston  would  probably 
come  from  Vermont,  and  25^000  of  them  might  come  from  a  distance. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  think  we  could  put  that  into  law? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  think  you  could  throw  a  little  more  emphasis  on 
that  tendency — ^have  more  regard  for  the  element  of  distance. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  your  judgment  on  the  question  of  legis- 
lating to  prevent  a  railroad  charging  more  for  a  ^ort  haul  than  for  a 
long  haul,  each  haul  being  in  the  same  direction  ? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  believe  that  would  prostrate  the  business  of  the 
country  in  a  moment.  I  do  not  think  that  oUght  to  be  done.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  law  absolutely  precludes  a  remedy. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  can  use  neither  the  Ck>mmission  nor  the 
courts? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Because  the  law  says  the  competition  at  the  greater 
distance  is  reasonable;  it  has  permitted  a  rate,  and  as  much  higher  as 
you  please  to  make  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  Whether  that  competition  is  by  water  or  by 
raiL 

Mr.  Ripley.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  was  at  that  disadvan- 
tage. 

Senator  Newlands.  There  is  nothing  left  under  the  short-haul 
dause. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Just  as  Justice  Harlan  said. 

Senator  Cullom.  If  you  were  in  Congress  and  had  the  power, 
what  would  you  enact? 
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Mr.  E1P1.EY.  I  would  suggest  that  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in 
the  original  law  be  so  amended  as  to  make  it  not  always  reasonable 
that  competition  at  the  more  distant  point  should  create  dissimilar 
circumstances  and  conditions. 

Senator  Forakeh.  Would  you  strike  out  these  words  which  follow 
the  requirement  that  there  shall  be  no  more  charge  for  a  short  than 
for  a  lon^  haul,  namely,  "  under  substantially  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions? "  If  so,  what  would  you  insert  in  their  place,  or 
how  would  you  amend  it  ? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  exactly  how  that  might  be 
done  in  the  wording.  I  would  much  prefer,  if  you  please,  to  make 
the  economic  factor  plain.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  the  point  is  this: 
Suppose  that  there  is  a  case,  one  in  a  thousand,  where  tnere  is  iiijus- 
tice  relatively  between  places — one  of  those  rare  cases  that  occur  some- 
times; you  seek  an  injunction,  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion seeks  an  injunction,  tx>  set  aside  that  rate;  if  they  go  to  the 
Elkins  law,  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  it,  is  a  highly 
beneficial  statute,  they  find  that  an  injunction  may  issue  whenever  the 
rate  is  unreasonable ;  but  you  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  Alabama  Midland  decision  it  says  that  the  lower 
rate  for  any  distance  to  market  does  not  create  a  condition.  What  is 
the  judge  of  a  circuit  court  going  to  dot  The  Alabama  Midland 
decision  has  said  that  the  lower  rate  for  the  market  is  reasonable. 

Senator  Foeaker.  That  is  to  say,  the  Alabama  circuit  court  has 
said  that  it  must  be  found  that  the  difference  tliat  is  made  in  the 
diaries  in  a  given  case  is  not  a  difference  that  is  justified  by  the 
conditions  that  actually  exist 

Mr.  Ripley.  By  the  conditions  of  dbmpetition  of  railroad  or 
market. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  the  court  says  that  that  requirement  of  the 
law  applies  only  to  substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  the  circumstances  i^  never  similar. 

Mr.  Ripley.  You  can  never  apply  the  statute  in  that  way. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  not  forbidden  by  law. 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  is  not  forbidden  in  any  case. 

Senator  Dolltver.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  leave  those 
words  out  of  the  exceptional  clause. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  define  it  a  little  in  this  way, 
by  stating  that  in  the  creation  of  dissimilar  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions the  competition  of  markets  or  railroads  shall  not  always  con- 
stitute such  dissimilarity?  To-day  the  court  says  they  always  con- 
stitute dissimilarity. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  better  qualified  to 

"ge  than  the  average  circuit  court  judge  of  a  United  States  court? 

_lr.  Ripley.  I  personally  should  prefer  that  a  body  of  experts  of 
high  character,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  should  pass 
upon  it,  because  they  will  know  better  what  is  being  done  in  the 
country.  What  does  the  judge  of  a  circuit  court  in  the  Southern 
States,  who  has  been  called  upon  to  pass  upon  a  particular  <»se, 
know  about  what  is  being  done  in  some  other  part  of  the  United 
States?  It  is  a  highly  complicated  and  technical  question,  one 
which  is  not  primarily  a  question  of  law,  but  it  seems  to  me  involves 
questions  of  ract. 

Another  thing,  if  you  please,  sir;  that  jud^e  has  no  option  in  the 
matter.    The  moment  you  throw  out  competition  of  railroads  and 
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markets  for  that  more  distant  point  the  question  is  settled    He 
can  not  issue  an  injunction  if  he  would* 

A  matter  that  astonishes  me  is  that  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  has 
not  mentioned  this  fact  in  any  manner.  That  bill,  if  enacted  as  it 
stands,  I  believe  would  leave  this  most  important  feature  of  the  law 
absolutely  untouched 

Senator  Newlands.  You  would  like  the  law  as  construed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  apply,  you  say,  to  about  95  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
ana  the  remaining  6  per  cent  you  would  like  to  have  construed  ac- 
cording to  some  nile  which,  as  yet,  you  are  unable  to  lay  down  in 
words! 

Mr.  BiPLET.  I  should  like  to  have  it  so  worded  as  to  permit  the 
Commission  to-day  to  apply  a  remedy  in  those  5  out  of  the  100  cases. 
That  is  perfectly  i)ossible  by  the  wording,  and  I  think  you  will  find, 
upon  an  examination  of  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  tiiat  he  has  arrived,  by  an  entirely  different  course  of 
reasoning,  at  substantially  the  same  result  as  I  have  already  stated  to 
the  committee. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  it  not  better  to  assume  that  it  was  not  the 
original  intention,  in  passing  the  law,  to  shape  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  railroad  competition  or  competition  for  markets  operating 
as  dissimilar  circmnstancest 

Mr.  RiPi^EY.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  competition  of  markets  or 
railroads  done  away  with  to  a  great  denee. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  you  would  approve  of  the  decision  of 
the  court? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  would  not  approve  of  an  interpretation  of  the  long 
and  short  haul  clause  which  in  any  conceivable  circumstances  permits 
and  makes  reasonable  a  lower  rate  than  to  a  more  distant  point. 
That  is  what  it  does  to-day,  in  mv  judgment.  That  is  to  say,  a  town 
like  Troy,  Ala.,  comes  here  an(f  complains  that  its  rate  is  unduly 
high  as  compared  with  Montgomery,  tnough  Montgomery  would  not 
be  a  ffood  case  because  they  have  water  competition  there.  Suppose 
we  tflS:e  Atlanta  or  Nashville.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  Jsash- 
ville.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  on  a  river.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  committee  dealing  with  the  question  of  pools, 
about  1896  or  1897,  that  there  was  no  more  real  competition  at  Nash- 
ville than  there  was  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  give  it  in  his  words. 
That  is  a  rather  extreme  statement 

Senator  Dolliver.  Take  it  at  Ejioxville. 

The  Chaibman.  I  suggest  that  we  let  the  Professor  proceed,  and 
then  we  will  each  have  ten  minutes  to  ask  questions  afterwards. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  mention  Knoxville  because  that  was  spoken  of 
here  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Professor. 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  was  taking  the  instance  of  a  small  place,  which  we 
vdll  say  complains  of  Atlanta,  by  reason  of  railroad  competition, 

Stting  a  lower  rate  than  that  small  place  enjoys.  The  Interstate 
>inmerce  Commission  rules,  we  will  say,  that  that  is  an  injustice  to 
the  smaller  place.  The  case  goes  to  the  court,  and  the  court  finds 
that  there  is  railroad  competition  at  Atlanta,  not  water  competition 
or  competition  of  markets.  It  therefore  is  obliged  to  hold,  under  the 
Alabama  Midland  decision,  that  the  rate  is  reasonable.  There  is  no 
ro(»n  left,  as  I  see  it,  to  rule  otherwise,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of 
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Judge  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  believe  the  Commission  has  never  tried  to  apply  this 
law  since  the  passage  of  the  Elldns  act.  But  suppose  they  did ;  you 
will  find  in  section  3  of  the  Elkins  bill : 

That  whenever  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ommission  shaH  have  reasonable 
ground  for  belief  that  any  common  carrier  Is  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  passen- 
gers or  freight  between  given  points  at  less  than  the  published  rates  on  file,  or 
to  committing  any  discrimination  forbidden  by  law — 

What  discrimination  is  forbidden  by  law?  No  discrimination 
between  places,  because  the  Alabama  Midland  decision  held  that  if 
you  can  prove  competition  of  railroads  or  markets  at  the  greater-dis- 
tance pomt  that  creates  dissimilarity,  and  therefore  exemption. 

Now,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy — ^namely,  to  confer  the  power 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  not  only  to  discontinue 
the  rate  but  to  prescribe  a  new  rate. 

I  have  felt  heretofore  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  provide 
an  adequate  remedy,  mainly  on  the  ^ound  that  when  there  is  a  con- 
test between  two  dfisputants  it  is  fairer  that  a  disinterested  umpire 
should  name  the  conditions  under  which  the  continuing  business 
shall  be  transacted  until  the  matter  is  settled  by  the  court  It  will 
be  settled  by  the  court  anyway  if  the  dispute  continues.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  general  rate-making  power,  it  is  a  question  of  the 
application  of  a  rate  during,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  so  large  a  portion  of 
that  time  as  will  ensue  between  the  initial  decision  and  the  pro- 
nouncement of  the  coiirt.  That  is  all  that  is  involved,  because  after 
the  court  passes  upon  it  it  has  gone  beyond  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Theoretically  it  seems  to  me  that  tJiat  is  a  fair  propo- 
sition. 

Senator  CxnJiOM.  Would  you  have  the  law  so  as  to  allow  the  Com- 
mission to  make  rates? 

Mr.  RiPLBY.  To  allow  the  Commission  on  complaint  to  prescribe 
a  rate  which  shall  prevail  until  the  courts  settle  the  matter,  of  course, 
in  the  interim.  But  a  somewhat  tentative  thought  in  this  matter 
leads  me  to  think  there  may  be  possible  a  step  short  of  that  which 
will  produce  the  same  result  and  which  will  obviate  to  some  degree 
this  objection  that  you  are  going  too  far  in  giving  general  rate- 
makiujg  power.  Why  would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  make  the  law 
explicit  as  to  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  order  the  discon- 
tinuance of  a  rate*  You  will  say  that  they  can  do  that  to-day 
under  the  Elkins  law.  They  can  do  it,  I  believe,  except  where  the 
long  and  diort  haul  clause  is  involved.  In  ray  judgment  it  is  this 
local  discrimination  which  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  irritation 
throughout  the  country.  The  jobbers  in  one  town  want  to  go  into 
the  territory  as  against  the  jobbers  of  another,  and  in  many  cases  it 
is  not  the  tanners,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  involved. 
Yet  there  are  cases,  just  like  the  one  or  two  I  have  mentioned,  where 
a  remedy  would  seem  to  be  necessary.  If,  now,  you  merely  gave  the 
Conunission  explicitly  the  power  to  order  the  discontinuance  of  a 
rate,  would  not  that  put  it  up  to  the  railroads  to  name  something 
which  would  be  fairer?  Suppose  you  order  the  discontinuance  of 
a  rate  at  50  cents,  and  they  put  in  a  rate  of  49^  cents.  Then  the 
Commission  could  come  in  again  and  say,  "  You  have  got  to  try  it 
again."  But  I  think  that  is  not  conceivable.  In  the  main,  the  re- 
lations between  the  railroads  and  the  Commission,  as  I  interpret 
them,  have  been  rather  improving  than  otherwise. 
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I  see  to-day  that  the  contest  over  differentials  on  this  enormous 
traffic  to  the  seaboard  is  referred  to  them  for  arbitration.  I  see  that 
three  railroads,  running  from  Memphis  into  Arkansas,  have  re- 
cently voluntarily  referred  a  contest  to  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce 
Commission  for  arbitration. 

I  do  not  believe  they  would  do  that  if  they  did  not  have  some 
confidence  in  that  body.  And  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  add  here, 
explicitly  and  in  some  detail,  my  statement  ^at  the  record  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  a  whole,  has  been  good.  I  do 
not  like  to  hear  the  statements  that  have  been  made  here,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  made  for  partisan  purposes,  that  this  Commission  has 
been  altogether  inefficient;  that  because  95  per  cent  of  its  decisions 
have  been  upset  it  is  not  worth  being  left  with  power.  In  the  main 
it  has  grown  in  the  confidence  of  railroad  men,  or  I  do  not  believe 
they  would  have  referred  two  important  disputes,  like  those  I  have 
mentioned,  to  the  Commission  for  arbitration  within  the  past  two 
months,  and  have  a^:^ed  to  accept  the  decision  of  that  Commission, 
or  practically  that;  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  it  absolutely. 

ISenator  Foeaker.  I  do  not  understand  that  anybody,  representing 
any  railroad,  has  made  any  such  statement  about  the  Imiterstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  you  mention.  There  was  one  witness  who  said 
tliat  he  regarded  the  Commission  as  entirely  inefficient,  and  that  we 
would  have  been  better  if  we  had  never  had  it. 

Mr.  Ripley.  May  I  quote,  sir,  from  that  printed  brief  filed  by 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  WiUcox? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  EiPLEY.  It  is  printed  on  the  cover  that  it  was  submitted  to  this 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  sent  to  us,  but  it  has  n6t  been  accepted. 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  has  been  sent  to  all  the  political  economists  of  the 
coimtry  and  to  most  of  the  colleges  and  students  and  a  large  number 
of  others. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  quote  from 
it. 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  is  mild  enough.    It  recites  that — 

Since  1887  43  suits  h'ave  been  Instituted  to  enforce  final  orders  of  tiie  Com- 
inisslon  as  to  rates.  Tbe  net  result  of  the  action  of  the  courts  shows  2  af- 
firmances and  30  reverses. 

It  continues,  later: 

A«  ovpr  90  per  cent  of  the  CJommission's  orders  as  to  rates  which  have  gone 
before  the  courts  have  been  overruled,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  havoc 
would  follow  the  exercise  of  such  powers. 

The  implication  is  that  this  body  has  not  fairly  and  dispassion- 
ately passed  upon  the  cases. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  lar^  a  proportion  of  the  cases  decided 
by  the  Commission  have  been  taken  to  the  courts! 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  is  a  very  small  proportion,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  RiPi^Y.  Very  small. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  if  you  had  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  their  decision  was  upheld  compared  to  the  number  in  which 
they  were  reversed  in  the  courts  you  would  have  a  very  large  pre- 
ponderance in  favor  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, would  you  not? 
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Mr.  BiPLET.  I  think  you  would.  Besides  that,  the  aooeptanoa  of 
many  of  its  decisions  by  the  railroads  without  contest  would  show 
the  same  thing. 

I  should  like  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  this  Conmiission  in 
another  way.  An  exceedingly  good  outline  of  tihe  contested  cases 
in  the  courts  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Newcomb,  who  is  present  here 
this  morning,  and  I  have  been  analyzing  the  number  oi  those  cases 
that  have  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  final  judgment.  The  great 
majority  of  those  have  been  upset.  Since  1887  sixteen  such  decisions 
have  been  rendered  on  cases  appealed  for  enforcement  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conmiission.  Fifteen  of  these  have  been  decided  in 
favor  of  the  carriers,  while  only  one  sustained  in  part  the  contention 
of  the  Commission.  At  first  sight  this  record  appears  to  sustain  the 
contention  of  the  advocates  of  the  railways  in  condemning  the  at- 
tempt at  governmental  railway  regulation.  A  commission  so  per- 
sistently on  the  wrong  side  of  a  great  question  as  this  record  indi- 
cates would  surelv  invite  distrust.  But  there  are  two  answers  to 
this  contention  which  merit  consideration  before  a  final  judgment. 
One  of  these  is  that  almost  all  of  these  court  cases  have  involved  not 
so  much  the  demonstration  of  the  application  of  the  law  to  economic 
abuses  as  the  purely  judicial  interpretation  of  the  law  itself. 

They  have  tumea  on  questions  of  law,  and  in  many  cases  the  whole 
bunch  of  these  decisions  have  gone  en  bloc,  together.  For  instance, 
the  Troy  Case  was  first  started  in  the  courts,  and  while  it  ran  on  for  a 
number  of  years  a  number  of  other  Supreme  Court  decisions  were 
reached  on  the  assumption  by  the  Commission  that  their  first  pro- 
nouncement would  be  upheld.  Of  course,  when  the  final  one  is  over- 
set it  oversets  the  whole  list,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  those  cases 
bunched  together  really  involved  one  issue,  and  that  in  this  case  was 
the  long  and  short  ham  clause.  In  another  class  of  these  cases  it  all 
turned  on  the  power  to  prescribe  rates,  and  one  reversal  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Commission  in  respect  to  the  power  to  prescribe  rates 
would  cover  a  lot  of  others.  So  that  when  you  say  that  15  out  of  16 
were  decided  against  the  Commission,  it  seems  to  me  rather  unfair  to 
say  that  inefficiency  is  thereby  demonstrated. 

Another  way  to  show  this  same  thing  is  by  considering  the  number 
of  these  cases  which  have  been  upheld  with  unanimity  by  the  decisions 
as  they  come  up  through  the  circuit  court,  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
and  the  Supreme  Court.  In  8  of  these  16  cases  which  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  decisions  in  the  lower  Federal  courts  failed  of  agree- 
ment with  the  final  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  cartage  case,  involving  the  legality  of  a  railway  giving  one 
shipper  free  cartage  of  goods  to  a  railway  station  as  an  inducement 
to  ship  over  its  line,  while  withholding  the  privilege  from  another, 
the  Commission  was  sustained  in  the  circuit  court  and  reversed  in 
the  two  higher  tribunals.  In  other  instances,  like  the  Social  Circle 
Case,  turning  upon  the  discrimination  in  freight  rates  against  small 
towns  in  favor  of  large  competitive  centers,  the  first  court  ruled 
adversely,  while  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  Commission  in  part. 

Or  yet,  again,  as  in  the  Chattanooga  Case,  wherein  that  city  com- 
plained agamst  a  higher  freight  .rate  from  New  York  than  the  rival 
city  of  Nashville  enjoyed,  although  the  goods  for  Nadiville  passed 
through  Chattanooga  and  were  hauled  151  miles  farther,  both  lower 
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tribunals  gostained  the  Commissidn,  only  to  be  finally  overruled  by 
the  Supreme  Court  I  believe  that  Chattanooga  Case,  after  it  was  de- 
cided, came  up  in  another  form,  and  one  of  the  lower  courts  still 
insisted  on  upholdinff  its  ruling. 

My  point  is  that  where  the  Commission  can  find  itself  in  such  good 
company  in  a  great  many  cases  where  there  is  a  most  delicate  and  nice 
issue  involved,  it  ought  not  to  be  condemned  for  that  reason. 

There  is  another  objection  to  conferring  this  power,  which  is  that 
it  will  interfere  with  the  elasticity  of  railroad  rates.  The  claim  is 
sound  as  to  elasticity,  quick  adaptation  to  commercial  needs,  and  our 
railway  ^stem  is  the  finest  in  the  world  in  that  respect  When  a  man 
like  Mr.  Bird  began  this  work  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  community 
and  adjusting,  or  certainly  tempering,  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
you  appreciate  that  the  elasticity  of  rates  is  a  good  thing  and  an  ab- 
solutely essential  one. 

But  it  is  not  the  whole  thin^.  You  do  not  want  too  much  elasticity, 
and  there  are  inanv  rates  whidi,  in  spite  of  changes  in  commercial  con- 
ditions, have  not  been  changed  for  thirty  years.  The  rate  on  cotton 
from  Memphis  to  New  York  has  been  55i  cents  within  the  memory  of 
man,  and  there  is  not  a  commodity  fluctuates  more  from  one  season 
to  another  than  cotton. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  the  rate  on  raw  cotton! 

Mr.  RiPLBT.  The  rate  on  raw  cotton.  This  changing  of  rates 
every  midnight  and  continually  modifying  things  has  b^n  a  little 
overdrawn  before  the  committee.  I  think  you  must  necessarily  leave 
a^annel  open  to  modify  rates  in  order  to  meet  commercial  needs. 
But  I  do  not  see  why  the  ordering  of  the  discontinuance  of  a  rate, 
which  I  have  suggested,  is  going  to  interfere.  licave  the  railroad 
free  to  order  the  discontinuance  and  show  its  good  faith  by  making  its 
rates  afterwards  to  conform  to  the  order  of  the  Commission,  and 
nearly  always  the  special  rate  will  be  a  rate  downward.  Something 
was  said  the  other  day  about  a  chimney  down  South  having  fallen 
down,  and  that  they  went  to  New  York  in  order  to  buy  good  bricks. 
Suppose  when  that  contractor  went  to  the  railroads,  and  he  had  been 
told  he  could  have  a  special  rate,  but  that  it  would  be  higher  tlian 
the  regular  rate,  is  that  conceivable?  The  elastic  rate  is  almost 
always  a  lower  rate.  Merely  pronounce  a  certain  rate  unjust,  and 
leave  it  to  the  railroads  to  make  a  sound  rate. 

I  concede  that  too  much  business  on  American  railways  may  be 
going  on  these  special  commodity  rates.  I  have  read  to  you  a  letter 
that  recites  that  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  American 
roads  is  going  that  way.  That  does  not  mean  that  it  is  going  on  the 
individual  commodity  rates,  but  those  are  the  low  rates  which  are 
made  to  get  this  long-arm  business;  but  when  you  unduly  extend  your 
long-arm  business  you  must  assume  the  burden  of  local  constituency, 
and  that  brings  us  back  to  the  proposition  which  Senator  CuUom 
mentioned  a  while  ago. 

One  more  point,  Wc.  Chairman,  and  it  is  this :  In  my  professional 
work  I  have  to  follow  the  movements  of  Government  ownership,  and 
of  the  demand  of  the  people  for  interference  in  what  once  might  be 
oaUed  private  business. 

Knowing  the  constant  tendency  all  over  the  world  toward  govern- 
ment ownership,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  here  that  I  do  not  believe 
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in  it  for  this  coxmtry.  I  look  to  Italy  and  I  see  that  within  a  month 
they  have  signed  contracts  taking  over  private  railways.  I  see 
Switzerland,  whidi  did  that  only  a  few  years  a^,  embarked  on  that 
project.  In  France  to-day,  although  the  leases  of  those  now  privately 
managed  roads  do  not  expire  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  they  are 
already  beginning  the  agitation  and  trying  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  extend  the  one  line  in  Brittany  and  get  in  shape  to  take  over 
tiie  railways  when  the  time  comes. 

Do  you  appreciate  that  in  India  the  railroads  are  improving  t 
Roughly  speaking,  there  are  20,000  miles  of  railroad  in  India — state 
operated  or  state-owned  railways — of  which  there  is  no  complaint. 

In  Australia,  I  believe,  they  have  not  been  successfuL  ^.  Meyer, 
I  believe,  is  right. 

But  I  come  back  to  my  original  proposition,  that  when  some  pro- 
portion of  eighty-odd  million  people  think  too  long  about  this  raimmd 
question,  when  they  concentrate  their  attention  upon  that  issue,  upon 
tnat  pebble  in  their  shoe  or  the  cinder  in  their  eye,  they  will  get  to 
thinking  of  Government  ownership  as  a  remedy,  and  it  is  a  i^aste  of 
public  ability  to  turn  attention  a  httle  bit  by  recognizing  the  wisdom 
of  a  moderate,  reasonable,  public  controL 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Ripley,  that  you 
would  suggest  the  conferring  upon  the  Commission  of  power  to  decide 
a  rate  too  hi^h  and  to  set  it  aside,  and  then  leave  it  to  tiie  railroads  to 
make  a  substitute  rate  within  a  given  timet 

Mr.  RiPLBT.  That  is  my  suggestion. 

The  Chairhan.  How  many  days  would  you  say  t 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  have  not  thought  it  over  sufficiently  for  that.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  committee  is  much  wiser  than  I  could  hope  to  be 
in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  going  to  the  Commission  with  a  com- 
plaint that  the  rate  is  too  high,  ana  the  Commission  failing  to  settle 
that  rate  as  between  shipper  and  carrier,  you  would,  in  tJie  interest 
of  expedition  and  against  delay,  have  the  Commission  go  directly  to 
the  court  and  let  the  court  pass  upon  the  question,  after  the  Commis- 
sion had  had  a  hearing  and  judicially  determined  itt 

Mr.  Ripley.  The  main  objection  to  that  would  be  that  I  believe  in 
the  long  run  a  body  of  technical  experts  would  get  on  better  with  the 
railroads  than — ^if  I  may  use  the  term — a  lot  of  green  circuit  judges, 
men  who  are  not  trained  in  deciding  these  cases. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  yoiir  suggestion  would  involve  putting 
traffic  managers  on  the  Commission  instead  of  lawyers,  would  it  not  f 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  should  say  that  a  fair  number  of  members  of  the 
Commission  ought  to  be  traffic  experts — ^railroad  men. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  have  always  thought  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  as  a  principal  and  primary  ele- 
ment, that  the  railroads  in  all  cases  should  fix  rates,  and  that  the 
power  to  reverse  them  or  to  correct  an  abuse  should  reside  either  in 
the  Commission  or  in  the  courts! 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  "yes **  or  "no.**  I  be- 
lieve that  the  power  to  make  rates  ought  to  reside  primarily  in  the  rail 
ways,  but  I  believe  that  ought  to  be  subject  always  to  efficient  control, 
ana  that  the  only  way  to  control  that  is  to  give  authority  to  say  when 
a  rate  is  not  reasonable  either  because  it  is  absolutely  too  hi^h,  or  be- 
cause it  is  relatively  too  high  with  reference  to  some  commodity^  or  be- 
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cause  it  is  relatively  too  high  with  reference  to  some  other  place — ^you 
have  got  to  have  that  rate  passed  on  by  somebody  somewhere.  It 
will  ^  to  the  court  if  it  is  a  big  enough  issue.  So  why  not  have  a 
technical  body  which  shall  be  continually  training  its  mind  along 
this  line,  so  as  to  render  a  decision,  instead  of  imposing  that  burden 
upon  the  courts?  I  have  read  most  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  this  subject,  and  as  I  read  them  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
point  of  view  of  a  judge  is  most  remote  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
traffic  manager,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reasoning  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  present  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  has  im- 
proved, and  that  they  are  coming  nearer  to  the  proper  appreciation 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  issues  involved.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  will 
have  another  case  arise  involving  the  legality  of  a  maximum  rate. 
It  is  going  to  be  only  in  the  most  fla^ant  instances  that  the  Com- 
mission is  going  to  pass  upon  the  absolute  unreasonableness  of  a  lot 
of  rates. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  the  rates  had  increased  in  the  last 
five  years.  Has  this  increase  been  more  than  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  labor  and  materials  and  other  commodities  generally  ? 

Mr.  EiPLET.  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  expressed  my  judgment  that  in 
the  main  the  increase  had  been  justifiea,  but  I  temper  that  by  the 
further  statement  that  the  administration  of  the  power  to  increase 
rates  to  this  degree  is  at  the  same  time  a  demonstration  of  the  power 
to  continue  to  increase  them  if  they  want  to  do  so. 

Senator  Ejbak.  But  they  can  not  do  it  unreasonably. 

Mr.  BiPLBT.  They  might  do  it  relatively.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  such  power  in  the  law  as  it  stands  to-day,  nor  even  in  the  Esch- 
Townsend  bill,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  striking  omission. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  favor  that  bill? 

Mr.BiFLET.  I  favor  that  bill  as  it  stands,  with  two  exceptions. 
First,  that  it  proposes  to  give  the  power  merely  to  order  a  discontinu- 
ance of  a  rate,  instead  of  amplifying  and^ving  the  power  to  substi- 
tute one;  and,  secondly,  a  provision — whi3i  ought  to  be  made  either 
in  that  bill  or  in  amending  section  4  of  the  original  act  of  1887 — so  as 
to  provide  that  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  shall  be  enforceable  in 
some  cases,  and  not  as  it  is  to-day,  not  enforceable  in  any  case. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  add  one  or  two  other  points  which 
I  find  I  omitted  and  which  have  not  ^n  covered.  I  know  it  will  be 
said  that  railroad  pooling  is  an  obsolete  issue ;  that  there  is  no  need  of 
it;  and  yet  I  can  not  hel]^  but  cling  to  such  a  scheme  in  certain  cases 
for  the  obviation  of  certain  phases  of  this  superfluous  transportation, 
this  waste  in  transportation  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention; 
and  I  would  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  case  on  the  map,  if  I  may  be 
permitted.  Suppose  we  had  a  flat,  open  territory  like  Texas  and  you 
have  there  some  central  point  at  which  two  lines  of  railway  converge, 
like  this,  on  a  common  center.  This  road  running  up  this  way  is  not 
only  seeking  the  traffic  on  its  own  line  by  special  rates  and  in  other 
ways,  but  is  trying  to  get  freight  from  off  this  line  to  come  across  and 
down.  Well,  now,  at  the  same  time  this  road  is  reaching  over  on 
these  cross  lines  ana  getting  freight  to  come  across  here,  and  you  have 
freight  moving  simmtaneously,  like  this,  in  each  case  going  farther 
than  it  needs,  and  tempted  so  to  go  by  commodity  or  specitu  or  long 
distance  rates. 
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Now,  would  it  not  be  an  economical  advantage  if  they  could  draw  a 
line  down  through  the  middle,  just  as  I  understand  some  of  the  job- 
bing associations  have  divided  Ohio  at  the  present  time,  as  between 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  and  each  side  agree  to  handle  a  distance, 
and  so  adjust  their  freight  rates  that  they  will  keep  out  of  each 
other's  territoiy?  Would  not  this  possibly  serve  the  advantage  of 
both  the  roads  if  they  could  avoid  this  prohibition  and  make  an  agree- 
ment? And,  as  an  instance  of  such  an  agreement,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  what  seems  to  me  a  very  beneficial  arrangement  made 
here  to-day,  as  between  railroads  that  operated  in  the  South.  There 
is  one  line  of  road,  coming  down  this  side  of  the  moimtain,  east,  and 
another  line  going  down  there.  They  are  both  competing,  not  only 
to  bring  in  food  products  from  the  North,  but  as  population  moved 
west  more  and  more  from  the  Northwest,  and  they  were  also  trying, 
of  course,  to  get  products  going  out.  Thw  were  both  trying  to  jget  the 
carriage  of  manufactures  from  New  ilngland.  The  situation,  as 
they  foimd  it  and  got  these  long-distance  rates,  graduallv  became  such 
that  traffic  would  go  away  round  here  and,  for  all  I  know,  up  this 
way.  I  know  thev  had  a  good  deal  of  traffic  in  1876,  at  the  time  of 
the  rate  wars,  ana  a  great  deal  of  traffic  came  from  out  here  on  the 
trunk  lines  at  low  rat^  and  then  went  away  up  like  thdt. 

Senator  Clapp.  Unless  you  describe  the  mountain  range,  and  say 
east  and  west  of  it,  your  statement  in  the  report  will  be  absolutely 
unintelligible.    "  Here  "  and  "  there  "  do  not  mean  anythinff. 

Senator  Forakbr.  That  is,  it  went  from  the  West  north  of  this 
ranffe  of  mountains  and  then  came  down  South? 

]^.  EiPLEY.  Yes.  The  case  is  analogous  to  the  one  I  instanced 
before,  where  two  lines  of  railroads  are  converging  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain.  In  order  that  the  roads  on  each  side  of  the  mountain 
might  avoid  invading  each  other's  territory  they  divided  the  terri- 
tory from  Buffalo  to  Wheeling  down  here,  and  divided  it  again 
down  here,  and  the  roads  west  of  that  line  agreed  that  they  would 
not  accept  traffic  from  east  of  the  dividing  line  in  order  to  carrv  it 
by  a  circuitous  route ;  and  similarly  the  roads  east  agreed,  and  they 
made  this  agreement  effective  by  an  adjustment  of  weir  terms,  not 
to  reach  over  into  the  west  and  bring  traffic  by  a  circuitous  route  in 
the  other  direction. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  was  the  date  of  that  agreement? 

Mr.  RxPLBY.  I  am  unable  to  give  it  to  you,  but  a  large  amount  of 
testimony  relative  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  transcript  or  record  of 
the  Cincinnati  Freight  Bureau  cases. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  is  the  Maximum  Rate  Case? 

Afr.  Ripley.  No.  I  forget  the  time  the  agreement  run,  but  that  is 
immaterial  to  my  argument,  and  the  tariffs  five  years  ago  were  still 
adjusted  to  that  same  end,  so  that  superfluous  transportation  was 
saved. 

Senator  Cullom.  Now,  that  description  is  all  right  enough,  but 
what  we  are  driving  at  here  is  to  find  out  what  sort  of  le^slation  we 
ought  to  adopt,  and  how  can  you  apply  that  to  any  legislative  matter? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  can  apply  it  to  this,  that  I  believe  the  prohibition  of 
pooling  ought  to  be  repealed. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  in  favor  of  pooling? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  is  the  meaning  of  that  description? 
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Mr.  BiPLET.  Yes;  to  show  you  how  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  pos- 
sible by  an  agreement  of  railroads  for  a  division  of  the  territory  to 
avoid  a  certain  amount  of  this  superfluous  transportation.  Con- 
cretely, I  su^g^  that  you  consider  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  of 
pooling.  I  believe  that  prohibition  was  a  serious  mistake  in  the 
oriffin^  act  of  1877. 

Senator  Cullom.  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  say! 

Mr.  EiPLEY.  Yes. 

Senator  Cullom.  Now,  if  I  xmderstand  the  general  tenor  of  your 
discussion,  it  is  that  you  are  in  favor  of  giving  a  commission  power 
in  certain  instances  to  make  rates  or  to  settle  msputes  over  the  ques- 
tion of  a  rate? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  am. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  in  favor  of  that  policy  as  against  re- 
f erringeverjrthing  to  the  courts ? 

Mr.  KiPLEY.  I  am,  decidedly. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  is  what  I  imderstood  from  your  testimony. 
Now,  in  your  discussion  of  the  long  and  short  haul  question  I  under- 
stand you  to  be  in  favor  of  the  long  haul,  but  with  some  sort  of  regu- 
lation of  the  long  haul  so  that  in  certain  cases  the  action  of  the  rail- 
road might  be  brought  under  control  in  the  exercise  of  its  right 
imder  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  if  the  Commission  wish. 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  believe  that  a  more  direct  remedy  than  exists  to-day, 
if  any  exists  to-day,  and  I  believe  there  does  not  Of  course,  I  am 
not  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  think  there  is  no  regulation  now  at  all? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Not  in  respect  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 

Senator  Cullom.  On  tnat  score  I  mean.  I^et  me  a?k  you  again — 
I  believe  I  did  ask  you — ^whether  there  are  any  circimistances;  whether 
you  would  pass  a  law,  if  you  had  the  power,  prohibiting  the  charg- 
ing in  any  instance  of  a  greater  sum  for  a  short  haul  than  for  a  long 
one  on  the  same  road  and  in  the  same  direction  ? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  believe  that  would  be  disastrous  if  applied  rigidly. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  disastrous  to  pass  a 
li^w  that  would  permit  the  common  carrier  to  charge  more  for  carry- 
ing goods  to  Salt  Lake  than  it  would  charge  for  carrying  goods 
on  beyond  Salt  Lake  to  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Ripley.  The  rate  to  San  Francisco  is  a  compelled  rate — com- 
pelled by  the  conditions  of  water  competition — ^not,  perhaps,  for  all 
commodities,  but  only  for  those  which  are  transportable  by  vessel — 
and  to  comTOl  a  rate  to  come  down  at  all  these  intermediate  points 
below  San  Francisco  would  entail  an  excessive  hardship  upon  the 
carriers,  in  my  judgment.  That,  however,  does  not  imply  an  opinion 
that  the  present  rates  to  Denver,  which  have  been  the  occasion  of  so 
much  complaint,  and  at  other  intermediate  points,  may  not  now  be 
unduly  high  with  reference  to  the  through  rate.  That  is  a  question 
upon  whi(;h  a  layman  without  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts  can 
not  pass.  My  impression,  from  reading  the  cases  and  opinions  of 
the  Commission  and  the  evidence  accessible,  is  that  some  of  those 
high  rates  in  the  Rocky  Moimtains  and  the  intermediate  territory 
could  be  reduced  substantially. 

Senator  Cullom.  Could  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Could  be  reduced  with  reference  or  relatively  to  the 
Pacific  coast  rates. 
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Senator  CuiiLOM.  And  you,  if  you  had  the  power,  would  fdve  a 
commission,  on  complaint,  the  right  to  investigate  and  reduce  if  they 
found  it  necessary? 

Mr.  ErPLBY.  I  would  advocate  giving  them  the  right  to  investigate 
and  declare  that  in  their  judgment  the  rate  at  D^ver  or  Spokane 
or  Pueblo  was  imduly  high,  and  compel  the  railroads  thereupon  to 
discontinue  that  rate  and  make  another  rate.  I  do  not  believe  that, 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion,  a  railroad  would  think  it  wise  to  comply 
technically  without  yielding  a  substantial  amount 

Senator  CuUiOM.  Do  vou  think  public  opinion  is  against  rate 
making  by  a  conmdssioni 

Mr.  KiPLBY.  You  ask  me  to  decide  a  very  important  Question  which 
is  before  this  conmiittee.  My  impression  from  travel  through  the 
coimtry,  talking  with  the  farmer  and  with  the  smaU  merchant,  with 
the  merchants  in  the  small  places,  is  that  the  people  feel  themselves 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  traffic  manager  or  his  representatives. 
They  often  concede  that  they  are  fairly  treated,  but  they  feel  that  they 
plead  for  mercy  and  not  for  justice  in  case  of  a  controversy. 

Senator  Cullom.  In  other  words,  vou  think  they  feel  that  they 
ought  to  have  a  commission  of  some  body  of  men  standing  between 
them  and  the  common  carrier! 

Mr.  EiPLEY.  I  do.  I  can  say  to  you,  as  I  stated  substantially  a 
while  ago,  that  a  tribunal,  disinterested,  impartial,  ought  to  be  con- 
stituted with  power  to  accord  substantial  relief,  and  that  quickly. 

Senator  Ctjllom.  You  spoke  to-day  of  the  terminal  rates  and 
charges  in  Chicago.    I  wish  you  would  repeat  tiiat  again. 

Mr.  Ripley.  That  reference  was  merelv  by  the  way,  and  I  can 
not  recall  at  the  moment  all  the  details  of  those  cases.  As  I  remember 
them,  the  charge  had  been  $2,  a  sum  afterwards  considerably  in- 
creased. I  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  that 
that  rate,  as  increased,  was  unreasonable. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  was  the  result?    Was  there  any  appeal? 

Mr.  EiPLEY.  I  think  there  was  a  failure  to  comply,  although  I  am 
not  positive.  I  instanced  this  case  before  merely  to  show  that  although 
the  general  level  of  rates  might  be  just,  it  did  not  preclude  the  occur- 
rence of  special  cases  which  involved  real  hardship. 

Senator  Cullom.  So  you  don't  know  whether  they  complied  with 
the  decision  of  the  Commission  or  not,  do  I  understand? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  can  not  state  offhand.  My  impression  is  that  they 
did  not  comply. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  have  said  that  the  interstate-commerce  act 
and  its  amendments  make  further  le^slation  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  the  people  in  their  terminal  diarges  by  common  carriers  in 
these  instances. 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  would  appear  that  some  further  definition  of  the 
extent  of  control  over  terminal  railroads  mi^ht  be  necessary.  Per- 
haps the  definition  that  the  constitution  of  a  joint  rate  by  a  terminal 
railroad  in  connection  with  another  carrier  should  especially  be  sub- 
ject to  control,  to  cover,  I  mean,  the  class  of  cases  which  have  recently 
been  brought  to  light  with  regard  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  road,  I  believe. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  do  you  have  to  say  about  rebates?  Is 
there  anything  necessary  to  be  done  more  than  has  been  done  to  pro- 
tect the  people,  the  shippers,  against  rebates? 
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Mr.  KiFLEY.  I  think  not.    It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  past  issue. 

Senator  CuujOH.  Anything  in  reference  to  unjust  discriminations 
of  various  kinds?    • 

Mr.  BiFLEY.  No.  I  think  that  also  is  in  the  main  an  issue  which 
has  been  settled  by  the  railroads  themselves,  and  it  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage  

Senator  Cullom.  Just  what  is  the  matter?  Are  there  any  viola- 
tions of  law  or  wrongdoing  by  the  common  carrier  that  require  ad- 
ditional legislation  to  protect  me  people  in  their  rights? 

Mr.  BiPLEY.  I  think  the  most  serious  one  at  the  present  time  con- 
cerning alleged  evils  is  that  of  discrimination  between  localities — 
that  is,  of  lilative  freight  rates.  That  is  true  as  between  not  only 
places,  but  commodities.  I  frequently  hear  complaints  from  business 
men  that  their  particular  product  is  handled  imf  airly  in  the  classifi- 
cation sheets.  For  instance^  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  manufacturer 
in  New  Jersey  of  electrical  msulations,  complains 

Senator  E^n.  Where? 

Mr.  EiPLEY.  I  can  not  name  the  town.  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
within  comparatively  a  few  miles  of  New  York. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company? 

Mr.  R1PI4BY.  I  can  not  remember  the  name  of  the  company,  but  it 
is  a  corporation  with  a  considerable  name^-that  is,  with  quite  a  long 
name.  I  do  not  remember.  The  only  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this: 
That  in  one  place  their  commoditv  is  classified  as  wrou^ht-iron  pip® 
and  in  another  place  it  is  classified  as  black  pipe,  and  it  contuses 
them.  They  desire  to  be  treated  uniformly  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  secure  such  treatment. 

Senator  Gullom.  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  ask  any  further 
questions. 

Senator  Eean.  I  may  have  one  or  two  questions:  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  Vermont  manufacturer  of  window  sashes.  Don't  you  think 
that,  being  a  Vermont  manufacturer  of  sashes,  opportunity  to  sell  in 
Detroit  as  well  as  in  Boston  enables  him  to  increase  his  trade? 

Mr.  RiPiJBY.  Not  if  for  every  sale  he  makes  in  a  territory  naturally 
f orcogn  to  him  a  sale  of  corresponding  amount  is  made  in  his  own 
territory. 

Senator  Kean.  How  would  you  limit  that? 

Mr.  BiPLEY.  I  should  limit  it  as  I  believe  some  of  the  industrial 
combinations  are  t^ing  to  settle  tiiat  same  problem. 

Senator  Kean.  Then  you  believe  in  combinations? 

Mr.  RiPUBY.  I  believe  in  some  of  the  services  that  industrial  com- 
bination is  rendering.  I  consider  that  their  existence  at  die  present 
time  has  had,  fairly  or  unfairly,  some  influence  in  inviting  attention 
to  corporation  problems,  and  I  would  illustrate  further  what  I  mean. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  developing  a  definite  policy 
by  which  it  shall  keep  goods  moving  out  from  Pittsburg.  It  pub- 
lishes price  lists  based  upon  a  price  at  Pittsburg,  plus  the  height  rate, 
to  practicaUy  every  point  in  which  it  sells  its  goods. 

Senator  Kean.  Yes;  but  the  plants  in  Pittsburg  are  not  the  only 
plants  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has. 

Mr.  EiPLEY.  Of  course  not,  but  tne  price  is  made  in  the  rate  books 
which  I  have  seen,  on  Pittsburg.  But  the  point  a^in  is  that  they 
are  trying  to  develop  a  policy  by  which  each  sted  shipment  from 
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Pittsburg  into  territory  would  be  from  Columbus  into  territory 
beyond  it,  and  not  back.  That  is,  so  that  the  product  shall  not  be 
transported  to  a  point  and  back  again,  but  that,  it  shall  be  carried 
out  and  on  farther,  and  not  doubled  upon  itself.  It  seems  to  me 
an  exceedingly  wise  policy  in  the  distribution  of  goods.  It  is  one, 
I  believe,  adopted  by  other  industrial  combinations,  and  it  is  one 
I  should  like  to  see  applied  on  the  railroads  in  their  own  interests.  I 
would  ask  that  the  Government  apply  this  in  the  first  instance.  I 
might  suggest  that  from  the  point  of  railroad  economics  the  railroads 
aim  to  present  too  much  long  distance  traffic  at  a  rate'which  has  to 
be  made  so  low  in  order  to  get  that  long  haul  that  it  barely  affords 
remuneration,  and  throws  the  burden  of  the  fixed  charges  upon  the 
local  traffic.  It  would  be  better  if  we  had  less  transportation  in  the 
aggregate,  and  if  I  may  introduce  here  a  calculation  which  I  made 
a  whife  ago,  I  would  like  to  do  so  to  show  you  the  rate  at  which  trans- 
portation is  increasiujg  in  the  United  States. 

Comparing  1889  with  1903,  which  was  the  date  of  the  last  official  sta- 
tistics— ^the  last  two  dates  for  which  official  statistics  were  available — 
our  domestic  population  in  fourteen  years  increased,  roughly,  one-third. 
The  miles  of  railway  lines  operated  increased  about  the  same,  and  yet 
the  freight  service,  measured  by  ton  mileage,  increased  fifteen  times  as 
fast  as  the  population.  Now,  the  warning  that  I  have  here  to  the 
railway  manager,  in  his  own  interest,  is  that  that  increase  in  amount 
of  ton  mileage,  fifteen  times  as  fast  as  population^  may  be  in  part  due 
to  an  excess  of  this  long-distance  business.  It  might  be  concentrated 
and  turned  in  on  itself,  if  you  please,  by  the  application  of  the  device 
of  pooling,  if  we  allow  it  by  law. 

Senator  Kean.  Then  the  whole  remedy  is  pooling,  for  one  thing, 
and  rate  making  or  rate  adjusting  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  Ripley.  The  power  to  declare  a  given  rate  on  complaint  unrea- 
sonable. 

Senator  Kjian.  You  spoke  about  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Now,  as  I  understand  the  cattle  terminal  case, 
the  Commission  held  an  increased  rate  to  be  imreasonable. 

Mr.  EiPiJEY.  As  I  remember  it;  yes. 

Senator  Kean.  And  the  common  carrier  refused  to  comply  with 
that. 

Mr.  EiPLEY.  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Senator  Kean.  That  was  the  case.  The  case  went  to  the  court, 
from  the  circuit  court  to  the  court  of  appeals,  and  from  there  to  tJbe 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  all  those  courts  held  that 
the  Commission  was  wrong  on  the  facts.  You  stated  that  the 
Supreme  Court  determined  the  case  on  questions  of  law  and  not  on 
questions  of  fact.  I  think  if  vou  will  read  that  case  carefully  you 
win  find  that  it  was  determined  on  facts. 

Mr.  Ripley.  May  I  say  that  case  was  introduced  merely  to  illus- 
trate a  possible  instance  in  which  rates  might  be  increased  unduly  in 
a  single  case,  and  I  think  I  took  care  not  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  history  of  the  case  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Kean.  And  I  think  if  you  will  go  further  you  will  find 
that  the  Supreme  Court  sent  the  case  back  to  the  Commission  to  make 
an  order  according  to  the  facts,  if  they  chose  to  do  so.    The  Com- 
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mission  has  since  had  the  case  before  it  for  more  than  three  years 
without  making  any  further  order.    I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  Professor,  you  are  connected  with  Harvard 
University? 

Mr.  BiFLEY.  I  am. 

Senator  FoRAKER.  You  have  a  professorship? 

Mr.  EiPLEY.  I  am  professor  of  economics  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  economics. 

^nator  Foraker.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  BiFLEY.  Three  years  or  more,  prior  to  which  time  I  was  pro- 
fessor of  economics  for  nine  years  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Boston. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  that  you  have  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to 
this  general  subject. 

Mr.  Bipley.  I  have  been  interested  in  it  as  an  outsider  can  be.  No 
man  can  study  railroad  rates  from  the  outside. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  have  had  no  practical  experience  as  a 
shipper? 

Mr.  Bipley.  Not  at  aU.  The  only  practical  experience  has  been 
theoretical,  so  to  speak,  as  the  expert  agent  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion in  1900. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  were  connected  with  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Bipley.  I  was. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Bipley.  I  was  officially  entitled  "  expert  agent  on  transporta- 
tion." There  were  two  or  thlree  of  us.  Professor  Jenks,  of  Cornell, 
was  intrusted  with  the  summoning  of  witnesses  and  their  examina- 
tion and  the  preparation  of  the  report  on  trusts.  That  same  work 
respecting  railroads  was  given  to  me  during  the  second  half  of  the 
life  of  the  Commission. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  your  testimony 
in  all  its  details,  but  I  will  recite  to  you  what  I  understand  you  to 
have  testified  to  in  effect  and  let  you  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error.  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  rates  absolute  are  concerned, 
to  use  that  term,  there  is  nothing  that  is  reasonably  unreasonable, 
looking^at  the  average  of  rates. 

Mr.  Bipley.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  have  been  some  increases,  and  some  of 
them,  you  said,  have  been  greater  increases  than  were  justified,  per- 
haps, but  the  average  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  Bipley.  The  average  is  reasonable,  and  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  some  of  those  particular  increases  I  am  not  a  judge.  My  im- 
pression is  that  they  have  been  all  as  much  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
individual  cases,  and  that  the  average  has  not  been  greater  than  ap- 
peared right. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  xmderstand  that  the  records  show  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  during  this  period  of  five  years, 
in  which  time  you  say  these  advances  have  been  made,  have  con- 
demned only  two  of  t^ese  advance  rates.  That  would  seem  to  con- 
firm your  own  judgment? 

Mr.  Bipley.  It  would. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  upon  the  whole  the  average  is,  perhaps, 
fair? 
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Mr.  RiPLET.  But  that  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  still  fur- 
ther increases  in  the  future. 

Senator  Fobaker.  No.  I  understand  you  think  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  keep  them  from  going  on  increasing  hereafter  without 
limitation,  because  they  might  mcrease  further  than  would  be  justi- 
fiable. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Because  they  might 

Senator  Foraker.  I  xmderstood  you  to  say,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  or  on  some  other  occasion,  that  it  is  never  to  the  interest  of  the 
railroad  to  increase  its  rates  unduly,  because  that  prejudices  the 
community  it  serves,  and  that  is  opposed  to  the  great  mterests  of  the 
railways. 

Mr.  RiPUBY.  I  said  that  was  true  in  general,  but  I  can  conceive 
the  exceptional  case  in  which  quite  the  contrary  might  be  true. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  there  might  be  exceptions  to  almost  a&y 
rulej  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Ripley.  For  instance,  if  I  may  make  a  sugjzestion  and  in- 
stance a  railroad  which  is  permanently  and  continuafly  in  the  hands 
of  one  set  of  managers,  that  it  is  allied  with  the  territory  which  it 
serves,  but  a  railroad  wnich  is  speculatively  managed  and  which  may 
be  seized  upon  as  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  was  seized  upon  by  a 
set  of  speculative  brigands  some  two  or  three  years  i^,  who  took 
that  road  for  no  other  purpose  than,  as  they  threatened,  to  seize  the 
country,  increase  the  freight  rates,  and  sell  at  a  profit — ^in  that  case 
I  say  £nat  the  people  of  that  territory  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of 
a  railroad  which  nas  no  unity  of  interest  with  it.  That  is  always 
possible. 

Senator  Foraker.  To  whom  do  you  refer  when  you  speak  of  a  set 
of  brigands? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  refer  to  the  gentlemen  who  obtained  the  control  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  from,  I  presume,  the  Belmonts,  who  con- 
trolled it. 

Senator  Foraker.  Was  that  Mr.  Gates? 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  may  have  been.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  care  about  names.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
embarrass  you.    If  there  is  any  objection,  the  name  can  go  out 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  Mr.  Grates. 

Senator  Foraker.  Were  the  rates  put  up  after  that  transaction? 

Mr.  Ripley.  They  were  not,  because  the  road  was  taken  back  again 
at  a  pretty  good  price  within  a  very  diort  time. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  was  no  general  advance  of  rates,  such  as 
you  suggest  mi^ht  have  been^  and  there  could  not  have  been,  could 
there,  without  destroying  equilibrium  of  the  whole  schedule  of  rat^ 
throughout  the  country  where  the  road  operated? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes;  1  think  I  can  jgo  back  over  railroad  history,  if 
I  were  given  time  to  refer  to  cases  m  my  notes,  and  I  could  put  my 
finger  on  instances  where  railroads  had  been  speculatively  managed 
in  order  to  make  a  record.  Then  there  is  another  phase  of  Siis 
question 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  only  ten  minutes  in  which  to  ask  you 
questions,  and  I  desire  to  have  answers  to  the  questions  I  want  to 
ask. 
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Now,  as  to  rebates,  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  they  are  practi- 
cally provided  for  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  so  that  I  will  pass 
that  by.  I  do  not  biow  that  I  understand  exactly  what  your  posi- 
tion is  as  to  the  long  and  short  haul,  but  if  I  have  not  misunder- 
stood you,  you  are  of  opinion  that  mat  is  operated  effectively  in 
perhaps  5  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Mr.  BiPLBT.  I  woidd  not  like  to  specify  just  5  per  cent. 

Senator  Forakeh.  Well,  didn't  you  specify? 

Mr.  BiFLBT.  I  gave  that  to  iUustrate  that  in  a  small  proportion 
of  cases  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  could  and  should  oe  applied 
profitably— or,  no,  that  it  ou^t  to  be  applied  in  the  majority  of 
cases;  that  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  tne  contrary  would  be  the 
casa 

Senator  Forakeh.  They  work  a  hardship. 

Mr.  RiPLBT.  Yee. 

Senator  Forakbr.  In  other  words,  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of 
the  original  interstate-commerce  law,  as  construed  by  the  courts,  has 
worked  satisfactorily  in  95  per  cent  of  the  cases — ^and  this  is  o^y  an 
estimate — and  in  5  per  cent  of  them  it  perhaps  does  not  work  satis- 
factoriW;  and  you  gave  some  iUustrations. 

Mr.  KiPLBT.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  that  was  the  effect  of  your  statement  You 
gave  some  iUustrations,  one  the  case  of  selling  rakes,  manufactured  in 
Ma^achusetts,  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  RiPLBT.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  Your  criticism  there  was  that  there  was  a  waste 
of  service. 

Mr.  RiPLBT.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  rakes  manufactured  in 
one  part  of  the  country  are  transported  for  sale  a  long  distance,  as 
in  this  case,  there  is  some  reason  at  the  bottom  of  it  always? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  suppose  there  is  in  many  cases. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  this  case  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  had 
to  take  tiiese  rakes,  having  been  manufactured  by  the  convicts  of  the 
Iowa  penitentiary,  all  the  way  to  Massachusetts  to  find  a  community 
broad  minded  enough  to  buy  convict-made  goods.  May  not  that  fad; 
be  at  the  bottom  of  this  long  haul  of  freight? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Wherever  a  long  haul  creates  new  business,  where  it 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  none  grew  before,  it  is  an 
unalloyed  advantage,  but  where  it  merely  leads  to  retaliation  it  is  not 

Senator  Foraker.  In  the  case  we  had  when  Governor  Cummins  was 
on  the  stand  the  other  day,  of  butter  and  eggs  produced  in  Iowa  being 
shipped  to  New  York  City  and  sold  there  in  competition  with  the 
butter  and  eggs  of  New  England,  would  you  not  regard  that  as  some- 
thing beneficial  to  humani^  ana  to  the  general  development  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  would. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  favor  the  construction  of  the  statute  that 
permits  that  in  a  case  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  would ;  certainly. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  ^ve  us  as  another  illustration  the  case  of 
cotton  being  hauled  from  Memphis  and  that  vicinity  to  the  mills  of 
New  England  at  55  cents. 
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Mr.  BiFLEY.  Yes;  55^  cents,  I  think. 

Senator  Foraker.  Ten  cents  of  that  is  for  compression,  I  am  told, 
so  that  only  45|  cents  is  for  railroad  rates.  You  thought  that  was 
a  waste  of  service  to  take  that  cotton  all  the  way  around  tiiere  when 
they  might  have  taken  it  across  the  country  bv  the  Southern  or  some 
other  railroad — I  do  not  know  what  road  would  take  it — to  the  North 
Carolina  cotton  factories  and  mills. 

Mr.  BiPLEY.  I  think  normally  the  bulk  of  the  freight  ought  to 
go  by  the  most  direct  route. 

Senator  Foraker.  Then  you  would  have  all  the  cotton  mills  down 
in  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  would  be  sorry  to  see  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes ;  I  was  about  to  ask  vou  whether  you  thought 
it  was  of  advantage  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts*  where  you  teach 
political  economy,  to  have  these  cotton  mills  supplied  with  the  raw 
product  from  the  South. 

Mr.  RiFLEY.  It  does  not  help  us  in  Massachusetts  to  have  the  cotton 
go  to  the  southern  mills.  Nevertheless  I  tried  to  answer  the  question 
in  a  general  broad  way. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  putting  it  in  a  way  so  that  you  will  appre- 
ciate what  your  remarks  signify. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  railroad  that  has  the  cotton  brought  to  it 
at  Memphis  must  meet  the  competition  that  the  railroads  create  for 
the  transportation  of  cotton  to  the  mills  that  they  supply — that  is, 
the  Illinois  Central  and  Louisville  and  Nashville  must  either  meet 
the  competition  and  haul  the  raw  cotton  to  New  England  to  be  manu- 
factured in  New  England  or  let  it  all  go  across  the  coimtry  to  the 
North  and  South  Carolina  mills,  over  a  railroad  whidx  can  give  a 
Lower  rate  because  of  the  shorter  distance? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  Or  else  they  must  meet  that  lower  rate,  must 
they  not? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes;  but  my  answer  would  be  that  we  have  made 
two  blades  of  grass  otow  where  one  grew  before  by  having  that  cotton 
shipped  into  Massadiusetts.  They  are  raising  those  blades  of  grass 
down  South  now,  but  the  Massachusetts  mills  are  suffering. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  you  were  running  a  railroad  from  Memphis 
north  b\  way  of  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  and  east  to  New  England 
and  haa  a  lot  of  cotton  offered  to  you,  if  you  would  take  it  at  as 
low  a  rate  as  a  competing  road  would  take  it  to  the  North  Carolina 
mills,  what  would  you  do?  Meet  the  rate  or  let  the  North  Carolina 
mills  have  it? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  should  like  to  get  together  with  the  other  roads 
and  affree  with  those  other  roads  that  they  would  take  the  freight 
naturally  tributarv  to  them  and  in  turn  would  let  me  have  the  freight 
tributary  to  myself.  But  they  can  not  do  that  imder  the  law  to-dav. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  want  the  privilege  of  pooling,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  them  have  it 

Senator  Foraker.  But  they  could  not  make  that  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment 

Mr.  Ripley.  Not  under  the  present  law. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  recommend  that  we  repeal  that  provi- 
sion of  the  law  t 
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Mr.  Ripley.  I  do. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  aUow  them  to  make  traffic  arrangements? 

Mr.  RiPMST.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Such  as  were  inyolved  in  the  Trans-Missouri 
Case? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes;  but  only  if  you  simultaneously  give  this  power 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  supervise. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  think  the  two  necessarily  go  together? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  think  they  do. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  would  have  these  agreements  submitted  to 
the  Commission  to  see  whether  or  not  they  were  reasonable? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  would,  and  made  effective.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
make  them  enforceable  bv  law  thereafter. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  now,  you  told  us  you  did  not  know  how 
discrimination  against  a  locality  could  be  corrected  under  the  present 
law,  referring  in  that  connection  to  the  Elkins  law^  and  the  point 

iron  made  was  that  under  the  present  law  only  discriminations  a^inst 
o<»lities  and  on  account  of  commodities  are  prohibited  and  can  be 
enioined,  which  are  forbidden. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Only  those  things  can  be  enjoined. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  none  are  forbidden  except  where  the  condi- 
tions are  the  same.  If  the  conditions  are  not  suDstantially  similar, 
the  court  may  take  unlike  conditions  into  consideration  and  sustain 
the  rate  which  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  can  not  say  with  certainty 
that  that  is  the  case,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true  from  the  cases  that  I 
have  studied. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  the  law  as  it  now  stands  has  been  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  courts  will  uphold  what  is  reasonable  in  the 
matter  of  discrimination.  Would  you  have  us  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  prohibit  what  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  Ripley.  No;  my  contention  would  be  that  the  law  at  present 
prohibits  a  remedy  in  those  cases  where  the  rate  is  unreasonable. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Ripley.  My  contention  is  that  the  state  of  the  law  to-day 
excludes  a  remedy  where  at  the  more  distant  point  there  appears  to 
be  a  discrimination  as  a^mst  intermediate  points.  That,  however, 
is  a  question  of  law  which  ought  to  be  passed  upon  by  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Foraker.  Don't  you  think  it  is  safe  to  leave  a  question  of 
that  kind  to  the  courts? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  think  in  any  event  it  is  going  to  the  courts  in  all 
important  cases. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  jou  next,  if  it 
must  not  so  there.  Now,  what  is  the  objection  to  having  it  go  there 
immediately? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  I  think  that  a  commission 
rightly  constituted,  with  a  goodly  representation  of  traffic  men  on 
it;  not  lawyers;  not  superseded  politicians;  not  men  who  are  un- 
qualified, if  you  please;  but  men  fitted  for  the  place 

Senator  DSoluver.  What  kind  of  politicians? 

Mr.  Ripley.  "  Superseded  "  was  the  word  I  used. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  thought  you  said  "  seedy .*' 

Mr.  Ripley.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  am  not  in  any  sense 
prejudicing  the  present  (x^mmisison  in  tnat  way. 
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Senator  Dollivbr.  The  phrase  struck  me  as  bein^  very  picturesque. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  many  members  do  you  think  a  commission 
should  have  to  enable  it  to  do  all  this  business.  Do  you  think  five, 
or  seven,  or  nine,  or  ten,  sitting  here  in  Washington,  could  do  all  this 
work? 

Mr.  RiPLET.  Five  or  seven.  I  can  not  share  the  apprehension  that 
an  avalanche  of  cases  is  going  to  come  down  on  the  Commission. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  you  told  us  that  you  could  not  change  one 
rate  without  destroying  the  equilibrium  of  schedules. 

Mr.  EiPLET.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it  in  a 
good  many  cases. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  think  you  did  qualify  it  by  saying  there 
would  be  exceptions  probably  to  that.  But  I  xmderstood  you  to  say, 
in  the  course  of  your  general  statement,  that  that  would  be  tlie 
effect,  that  rates  interlaced  each  other,  and  rates  are  related  to  each 
other,  and  dependent  upon  each  other. 

Mr.  Ripley.  The  greatest  complaints  are  over  local  rates — winter- 
mediate  rates.  A  great  many  or  those  intermediate  rates,  it  seems 
to  me,  could  be  modified,  especially  at  points  where  there  is  no 
competition.  Of  course,  it  might  effect  a  remedy,  but  in  a  good  many 
other  cases  I  do  not  believe  those  intermediate  rates  could  to  changea. 
There  are  a  great  many  things  which  the  people  believe  are  evils 
to-day  which  can  not  be  remedied.  Just  so  long  as  the  Southern 
States  are  shipping  out  a  greater  volume  of  buTlcy  products  than 
tiiey  ship  in  as  merchandise,  the  freight  rate  out  or  the  South  is 
ffoing  to  be  higher  than  it  is  goin^  in.  That  I  find  to  be  a  most 
miitful  source  of  complaint  from  9ie  South. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  xmderstand  you  to  say  that,  so  far  as  rates 
and  rebates  are  concerned,  generally  speaking,  you  have  no  com- 

Elaint  to  make,  but  that  your  complaint  is  confined  to  discriminations 
etween  localities  and  commodities,  including  terminal  charges  and 
elevator  charges  and  switching  charges,  etc. 

Mr.  Ripley.  And  future  possible  absolute  freight  rates. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  think  there  is  danger  of  the  railroads  ad- 
vancing rates? 

Mr.  KiPLEY.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  danger;  there  is  a 
possibility.        .  • 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  advances  to  which  you  have  made  reference  during 
very  recent  years,  a  constant  decline  in  the  rates  that  h^ve  been 
charged? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Down  to  1900;  yes.  Since  then  a  reversal  has  taken 
place,  so  widespread  and  so  successful,  that  it  makes  one  question  not 
perhaps  whether  rates  are  going  to  keep  on  increasing^  but  whether 
they  are  ever  going  to  begin  to  go  down  a  little  bit,  as  improvements 
come  in  transportation. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  has  not  been  any  increase  since  then  ac- 
cording to  your  statement,  except  that  which  you  think  was  called 
for  by  an  increase  in  wages  and  materials,  etc. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Up  to  the  present  time? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  that  all  tiiis  has  come  about  without  any 
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actdve  interposition  of  law  as  to  the  making  of  the  rates.  The  rail- 
roads have  been  controlled  to  make  rates,  and  is  it  not  true  that  there 
has  been  a  constant  pressure  on  the  rates  from  shippers  all  over  the 
coimtry  to  reduce  rates,  and  from  localities  to  reduce  rates? 

Mr.  IliPLEY.  Yes;  and  as  long  as  you  had  imrestrained  competition 
that  would  be  true,  but  as  the  railroads  got  together,  and  as  consoli- 
dation progresses — and  I  like  to  see  the  consolidations  come  along, 
but  at  tne  same  time  along  with  it  there  is  a  remedy  which  was  for- 
merly open  to  the  shipper  to  go  from  this  road  to  tnat  which  is  now 
closed,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  closed ;  but  at  the  same  time — -  ^ 

Senator  Forakeb.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  chief  competition  comes 
from  localities  and  that  it  is  as  keen  to-day  as  it  ever  was,  if  not  more 
keen? 

Mr.  RiPLBT.  It  is,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  that  we  would  seem  to  have  in  that  fact  alone 
a  moral  force  constantly  in  operation  that  was  working  to  prevent 
the  realization  of  that  which  you  apprehend? 

Mr.  RiPLBY.  In  general;  yes;  in  particular,  yes  and  no;  and  it  is 
to  meet  these  particular  cases  that  I  ask  your  attention  to  some  re- 
vision of  the  law  to  afford  a  remedj. 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  think  that  is  alL 

Senator  Dolliver.  Professor  Ripley,  you  spoke  of  empowering  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  answer  these  complaints  by 
simply  declaring  that  a  ^ven  rate  ought  to  be  suspended  because  im- 
just  and  unreasonable.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  luU  remedy  for  the 
complaint  in  most  cases? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Not  theoretically,  but  probably  in  practice. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  not  that  exactly  the  part  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  ? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  think  it  has  under  the  EUdns  law,  perhaps  with  this 
exception,  that  it  does  not  apply  to  those  cases  of  local  discrimination 
which  are  so  frequent  and  wnim  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  complaints 
at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  they  have  always  exercised,  as  I  have  under- 
stood, the  power  to  condemn  a  rate  as  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes;  but  thej  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  They 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  friction  and  difficulty  about  doing  it  in 
securing  the  enforcement. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Exactly.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if 
they  had  that  power  and  exercised  it  it  would  be  generally  acquiesced 
in  and  respected  by  the  railroads,  and  what  I  call  your  attention  to  is 
the  complaint,  which,  I  imderstand,  is  made  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  itself,  that  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  evaded  for 
the  reason  that  the  roads  would  receive  it  nominally  by  simply  insig- 
nificant changes  in  their  rates,  which  effectually  would  nmlify  and 
paralyze  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

Mr.  Ripley.  That  has  been  constantly  stated.  I  never  have  seen 
an  instance  of  it.    There  may  be  instances. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  believe  Mr.  Prouty  has  stated  that  in  several 
public  addresses.  Whether  it  is  in  the  reports  or  not,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say. 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  can  not  recall  a  concrete  instance  of  evasion  in  that 
way. 
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Senator  Dolliver.  If  they  have  the  power  to  condemn  a  rate  and 
to  repeat  that  condemnation  as  rapidly  as  the  rate  develops  which  is 
subject  to  their  condenmation,  does  not  that  give  them  a  pretty  effec- 
tive control  over  the  rate  question? 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  does,  if  you  give  it  all  up  and  down  the  line  for  all 
classes  of  cases;  but  suppose,  as  at  present,  it  is  merely  enforced  by 
the  court,  you  have  the  control  of  these  cases  given  to  the  courts 
instead  oi  to  the  Commission.  What  I  claim  is  more  desirable  is 
that  a  commission  should  pass  upon  the  case  at  first,  and  then  that  it 
should  go  immediately,  by  injunction,  to  the  courts,  and  then  leave 
the  judge  of  the  court  to  render  a  decision. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  you  meditated  upon  the  difficulties  that 
arise  by  so  framing  our  law  as  to  give  the  Commission  the  control  of 
a  large  rate  area  in  one  case  and  subject  to  one  order  of  the  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  BiPLEY.  Yes ;  I  have  read  the  claims  constantly  made  that  the 
immediate  effect  of  giving  this  power  would  be  to  produce  an  ava- 
lanche of  questions,  which  could  not  be  handled  by  a  himdred  or  sev- 
eral hundred  men.    I  do  not  believe  that 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  illustrated  a  moment  ago  with  a  map  the 
rate  questions  involved  in  what  is  called  the  Maximum  Eate  Case — 
the  case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court,  after  a  full  hearing,  declared 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  not  been  given  the 
power  to  fix  rates,  to  take  effect  for  the  future.  Now,  there  was  a  case 
that  arose  between  two  towns — Cincinnati  and  New  York,  primarily. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Chicago  entered  the  case  and  Boston  entered  it, 
and  one  after  another  twenty  or  thirty  railroads  got  into  it,  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  case  dragged  along  for  several  years,  and 
finally  the  Commission  made  an  order — and  I  have  here  a  map  of  the 
country  that  was  covered  by  that  order,  and  I  would  like  you  to  look 
at  it — an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  that 
were  involved  in  that  order. 

Mr.  RrPLEY.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  order,  according  to  the  testimony  that  we 
have  had  here,  upset  a  great  many  more  rates  than  it  settled.  One 
witness  testified  tnat  it  brought  cities  that  were  at  perfect  harmony, 
like  Atlanta  and  Rome,  Ga.,  into  the  case  without  a  hearing,  and  com- 
plaint was  made  that  it  destroyed  the  equilibrium  that  had  prevailed 
for  many  years.  Cincinnati  seemed  to  get  out  of  the  decision  what  it 
wanted  as  against  New  York,  but  lost  by  the  decision  in  favor  of 
Chicago  that  which  took  away  from  them  more  than  they  gained  in 
the  decision  against  New  York.'  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is 
whether  such  a  power  as  was  exercised  in  that  case  is  consistent  with 
sound  economy  m  the  management  of  these  railroads  of  ours? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  am  not  fully  convinced,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was 
absolutely  essential  to  upset  all  these  rates  shown  on  this  map,  or 
alleged  to  have  been  upset.  It  is  verv  easy  for  a  traffic  manager  to 
show  an  interlacing  of  rates  and  to  make  out  a  case  that  to  change  this 
rate  changes  another.  They  are  interrelated  in  a  great  many  cases; 
but  it  occurs  to  me  that  sometimes 

Senator  Doluver.  Would  you  regard  human  wisdom,  or,  I  would 
say,  the  wisdom  of  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  example, 
as  adequate  to  such  a  problem  as  was  involved  there? 
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Mr.  Ripley.  I  certainly  should,  properly  constituted  of  men  who 
were  c<»npetent  to  view  the  issue  in  a  large  way. 

Senator  Doluvsr.  What  would  you  say  of  narrowing  the  control 
of  the  Interstate  CJommerce  Conunission  to  the  condderation  of  the 
question  of  exorbitant  rates,  leaving  out  this  competition  of  markets 
and  regions  of  country,  which  might  involve  commercial  rivalry,  or 
rivalry  of  a  sectional  cnaracter,  very  dama^ng  to  our  political  sys- 
tem— leaving  that  out  altogether  and  confining  the  C!oinmission  to  a 
settlement  of  those  controversies  whidi  arise  between  shippers  and  the 
railroads  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate  in  a  given  case? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  think  that  the  Commission  complain  at  the  present 
time  of  just  those  relative  rates.  That  is  the  cufficulty.  You  will 
not  remedy  the  very  thing  of  which  the  people  complain.  The  ulti- 
mate responsibility  of  these  things  is  not  to  i^  with  the  C!ommission 
whatever  you  do ;  the  case  is  ^ing  to  the  courts. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  if  it  goes  to  the  Commission  first  it  then 
goes  to  the  courts  upon  only  one  leg,  namely,  whether  the  thing  is 
confiscatory  of  property  rights.  Now,  we  have  already  tried  to  es- 
tablish a  scheme  to  adjudicate  those  controversies  between  communi- 
ties which  arise  on  account  of  discriminations.  We  had  that  in  the 
EUdns  law.  If  a  community  complains  that  it  is  discriminated 
against,  you  make  that  showing  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  that  matter  now  can  be  taken  into  court  in  a  very  summary 
way,  and  a  decision  and  judgment  of  the  court  after  a  full  hearing 
had  on  it.  Would  you  regard  that  as  any  remedy  for  such  a  dis- 
crimination? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  may  misunderstand  you,  but  as  I  understand  the 
latest  phase  of  the  law — and  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  as  I  read  it — if 
the  court  finds  that  there  is  competition  of  markets  at  the  more  dis- 
tant point,  that  makes  the  whole  situation  reasonable. 

Senator  Dolliver.  If  they  find  that  there  is  such  competition  of 
railroads  or  water  or  pressure  of  competing  markets  as  to  make  the 
discrimination  reasonable,  the  court  wiU  hold  that  it  is  reasonable. 
Would  anybody  hold  that  it  was  unreasonable  under  such  circum- 
stances? In  other  words,  would  we  expect  to  create  any  tribunal 
which  would  disturb  that? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  do  not  quite  see  the  distinction  you  make  there. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  the  Supreme  Court  certainly  would  not 
hold  that  the  long-distance  rate  was  reasonable  unless  the  facts 
showed  that  it  was  compelled  by  a  water  competition  or  by  railroad 
competition  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  markets  at  the  terminal  points? 

IVfir.  Ripley.  I  think  that  will  remain  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
define  more  clearly  than  it  has  yet  They  have  stated  diat  the  com- 
petition in  markets  or  railroads^  in  the  Alabama  I^dland  decision, 
constituted  the  similarity  of  circumstances  and  conditions  which 
granted  exemption  from  me  long  and  short  haul  clause. 

Senator  Dolliver.  If  we  amend  that  law  that  no  exemption  be 
granted  unless  it  is  shown  that  this  competition  of  water  or  railroads 
or  pressure  of  markets  was  such  as  to  compel  the  discrimination, 
that  would  cover  the  case,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  "  could  com- 
pel the  discrimination."  You  are  compelled  to  do  a  certain  thing 
if  you  want  to  get  a  certain  piece  of  busmess. 

Senator  Domviau  Yes,     x  ou  spoke  a  few  moments  ago  of  tho 
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transcontinental  railway  rate  being  "  compelled  "  by  the  water  rate 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  EiPLEY.  Yes;  that  is  the  technical  phrase,  as  I  imderstand  it. 
They  speak  of  a  "  compelled  rate." 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  would  be  just  exactly  the  same,  or  similar 
at  least,  if  the  compulsion  was  of  that  moral  cliaracter  arising  out  of 
the  competition  with  some  other  railroad  with  the  shorter  haul  dis- 
tance, or  out  of  market  necessities. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes;  but  as  it  works  out  in  practice — for  instance,  in 
the  Southern  States  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  traffic  managers  of  the 
Central  of  (jeorgia  Railroad,  Mr.  Hinton,  I  believe  at  that  time,  in 
1900,  that  the  raflroads  in  the  Southern  States  can  go  into  a  territory, 
put  their  fingers  on  a  certain  place,  and  constitute  that  a  basinfi^  pohit, 
and  say  there  is  competition  at  that  point,  and  having  so  denned  it 
they  secure  exemption  from  the  long  and  short  haul  clause, 
put  their  fingers  on  a  certain  place  and  constitute  that  a  basing  point, 
commerce  act  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  would  surest  amending  the  law  so  that  we  might 
return  to  the  condition  whi^  prevailed  before  the  Alabama  Midland 
decision.  The  Alabama  Midland  decision  held  that  the  existence 
of  competition  at  the  more  distant  points  created  dissimilarity.  I 
would  so  amend  the  law 

Senator  Dolliver.  Just  phrase  it  a  little  more  completely  than  that. 
:  Mr.  Ripley.  It  is  difficult  to  do  that  without  the  language  of  the 
clause  here.  I  think  I  could  do  that  in  a  short  time,  but  to  do  it  here 
without  the  text  is  difficult. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  reco^ize,  as  you  do,  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  complaints  tha€  have  agitatea  the  public  mind  arise  from  these 
irritations  about  local  rates. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  When  communities  compare  themselves  with 
each  other. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  believe  you  are  right  in  suggesting  that  if  we 
can  cure  that  we  would  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  peace  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  Ripley.  You  can  not  correct  aU  of  them.  A  great  many  of 
these  complaints  will  never  be  settled,  because  the  conditions  are 
against  the  places,  but  some  of  them,  I  believe,  can  be  remedied. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  would  be  obliged  to  vou  if  you  would  prepare 
a  brief  statement  of  the  changes  you  would  suggest  in  the  long  and 
short  haul  section  of  the  interstate-commerce  act. 

Mr.  Ripley.  To  be  inserted  in  my  final  revised  testimony? 

Senator  Dolliver.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  Professor  Ripley,  the  real  issue  here  is,  firstj  what, 
if  any,  legislation  could  be  enacted?  We  happen  to  deal  with  the 
(question  of  legislation.  Incidental  to  that,  ox  course,  would  be  the 
inquiry  as  to  what  the  existing  law  was  and  what  constitutional  lim- 
itations there  might  be  proposed  to  le^slation.  Now,  are  you  aware 
that  to-day,  under  the  law,  where  the  discrimination  complained  of  is 
that  two  rates  have  been  put  in  effect^  one  of  which  amounts  to  a  dis- 
crimination, that  that  difference,  being  the  basis  of  discrimination, 
may  be  reached  by  judicial  process? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Was  that  in  the  Wichita  cases? 
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Senator  Clapp.  No;  that  is  the  Missouri  Pacific  Case. 

Mr.  Ripley.  That  involves  rates. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes;  189  U.S.  Now,  so  far  as  the  question  of  rates 
is  concerned,  that  would  leave  unprovided  for,  from  your  standpoint, 
the  question  of  a  complaint  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  rate  per  se 
was  unreasonable.  1  would  like  to  knotr,  first,  just  what  provisicm 
vou  would  incorporate  in  the  law  to  meet  that  case.  I  understood  you 
before  we  had  our  recess  that  your  idea  was  that  the  shorter,  more 
concise,  and  perhaps  more  complete  remedy  would  be  to  ffive  the 
Commission  power  in  the  first  instance  to  effectively,  for  uie  time 
being,  abate  tine  rate  complained  of. 

Mr.  Ripley.  That  was  my  suggestion. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  yet  necessarily  to  put  in  effect  with  the  same 
local  force  another  rate. 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  was. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of 
the  law,  you  illustrated  a  case,  I  think,  of  Detroit  and  Vermont  fur- 
nishing^windows  and  doors  and  sashes  to  Boston. 

Mr.  KiPLBY.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  think  it  would  be  well  if  Vermont  furnished 
about  75  per  cent  to  Boston? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Call  it  the  majority — call  it  the  larger  part 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  you  put  it  at  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  Did  you  have  in  mind  any  change  in  the  law  which 
would  work  out  that  result? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Nothing,  except  that  the  law  should  give  greater 
effect  to  tiie  long  and  short  haul  principle  than  the  practice  as  the 
law  is  now  interpreted  does  give — ^not  the  adoption  of  a  distance 
rate,  no  rigid  prohibition  of  the  lower  rate  at  long  distance  point 

Senator  Clapp.  You  would  still  retain  the  long  and  short  haul 
prohibition  with  the  exception  to  try  and  make  it  elastic? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  At  one  extreme  of  this  question  of  the  exception  to 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  the  question  would  arise  whether  the 
fact  that  the  long  haul  being  less  than  the  short  haul  would  of  itself 
be  evidence  that  the  short  haul  was  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Either  the  long  haul  is  unreasonable  or  the  short 
haul  is. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  could  there  be  any  elasticity  if  the  fact  that 
the  long  haul  was  less  than  the  short  haul  constituted  proof  in  itself 
that  the  short  haul  was  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Ripley.  You  might  as  well  adopt  Senator  CuUom's  suggestion 
and  absolutely  prohibit  the  lower  change. 

Senator  Clapp.  Exactly.  Then  you  would  not  make  the  fact  that 
the  long  haul  was  less  than  the  short  haul  evidence  in  itself  that  the 
short  haul  was  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Ripley.  No;  I  should  think  not 

Senator  Clapp.  If  that  construction  was  placed  on  the  law,  that 
would  leave  room  for  elasticity  at  that  end. 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Ci^app.  Now,  in  view  of  your  promise  to  submit  your  views 
as  to  the  exact  wording  of  the  law,  I  commend  your  attention  to  the 
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case  of  Interstate  CJommerce  CJommission  v.  Louisville  (190  U.  S.)> 
where  the  court  covers  that  phase  of  the  question  hj  holding  that  the 
fact  that  the  long  haul  is  less  than  the  short  haul  is  not  evidence  in 
itself  that  the  short  haul  is  unreasonable,  or,  in  other  words,  it  leaves 
that  end  of  the  inquiry  elastic  Now,  I  understood  you  this  morning 
to  hold  to  the  view  that  the  courts  had  held  that  competition  in 
itself  constituted  an  exception  to  the  long  and  short  haul  prohibition. 

Mr.  EiPLEY.  That  was  the  gist  of  the  Alabama  Midland  decision, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Clapp.  If  that  was  not  so,  if  over  and  beyond  the  faot 
that  thepoint  was  a  competitive  point  it  was  still  a  subject  of  inquiry 
by  the  Commission  and  the  court  as  to  whether  that  ought  to  consti- 
tute an  exception,  that  would  find  your  elasticity  at  the  other  end  of 
this  inquiry,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  KiPLBT.  As  far  as  I  grasp  your  question  on  the  spot,  yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  Then,  in  framing  your  question  I  would  callyour 
attention  to  Louisville  and  Nashvifle  Railway  v.  Helmer  (175  TJ.  S., 
648),  where  the  court  say  that  the  comjjetition  relied  upon  be  not 
artificial  or  merely  conjectural,  but  material  and  substantial,  thereby 
operating  on  the  question  of  traflSc  rate  making,  the  right  in  every 
event  to  be  only  enjoyed  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  the 
public  after  givmg  rull  weight  to  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  on  the 
places  from  whence  the  traffic  moves  as  well  as  those  to  be  derived  by 
the  locality  to  wTiich  it  is  to  be  delivered. 

Mr.  RiPiJBY.  You  ask  me  to  frame  an  amendment? 

Senator  Clapp.  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  that  you  could  not 
from  a  more  elastic  law  than  the  one  we  have.  I  call  your  attention 
to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Alabama  Mialand  Railway 
(162  U.  S.,  144)  : 

Tbe  mere  fact  of  competition,  no  matter  what  Its  character  or  extent,  doee  not 
neeeesarily  relieve  the  carrier  from  the  restraints  of  the  third  and  fourth  sec- 
tions, but  these  sections  are  not  so  stringent  and  imperative  as  to  exclude  in 
all  cases  the  matter  of  competition. 

There  they  say  in  the  same  breath  that  the  fact  of  competition 
does  not  relieve  the  carrier  from  the  prohibition,  nor  is  the  law  so 
stringent  but  what  the  exception  may  apply  in  the  case  of  com- 
petition. 

In  determining  the  question  of  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advan- 
tage of  what  are  substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  com- 
petition may  in  some  cases  be  such  as  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  of  the  carrier  ought  Justly  to  have  effect  upon  the  rates,  and  in  such 
cases  there  is  no  absolute  rule  which  prevents  the  Ck>mmission  or  the  courts 
from  taking  that  matter  into  consideration. 

Now,  I  submit  to  you  after  the  examination  of  those  three  cases 
whether  you  could  prepare  a  law  which,  recognizing  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  an  exception  to  a  long  and  short  haul  prohibition,  could 
be  more  elastic  or  leave  more  room  for  the  Commission  and  the 
courts,  and  yet  mean  anything,  than  the  present  law.  I  think  that 
is  all. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Professor  Ripley,  do  you  believe  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  have  any  provisions  regarding  a  check  upon  overcapitali- 
zation of  railways? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  should  like  to  see  if  it  were  possible,  and  I  hope  to 
see  some  day,  a  regulation  of  railroad  corporations  somewhat  like  tiiat 
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which  we  have  in  Massachusetts  concerning  finance.  I  should  like 
to  see  a  goyemmental  body  ^hich  should  publicly  hear  and  publicly 
pass  upon  questions  of  the  issue  of  securities.  I  believe  that  our 
regulations  of  railways  in  Massachusetts  has  been  salutary  in  every 
respect,  and  I  do  not  see  to-day  in  Massachusetts  that  we  have  liiis 
dissatisfaction  with  the  railroads  that  comes  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  creat  advantage  of  having  a  really  eflBcient  regulation 
is  that  the  people  can  find  the  Government  and  the  railroads  at  peace. 
We  have  had  it  longer  and  better  in  Massachusetts  than  in  any  other 
State,  and  there  is  not  any  demand  that  comes  up  here  to  this  city  at 
the  present  time  against  the  railroads. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  feel  that  regulation  both  as  to  capitaliza- 
tion and  as  to  the  operation  of  railways  has  been  more  emcient  in 
Massachusetts  than  in  any  other  State  ? 

Mr.  KiFLEY.  A  man  is  always  proud  of  his  own  State. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  do  not  say  that  simply  because  you  are 
proud  of  your  own  State? 

Mr.  KiPLET.  No,  sir;  I  believe  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  an  economist,  you  believe  that  to  be  a  fact? 

Mr.  KiFLEY.  As  an  economist  and  as  a  student  of  public  welfare  in 
general,  I  believe  that  peace  between  the  corporations  and  the  people 
is  promoted  hj  real  efficient  regulation  and  control,  having  due  regard 
to  property  rights. 

Senator  Newlands.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  a  national  incor- 
poration act  for  railways  as  a  measure  that  would  tend  toward  the 
simplicity  of  operation? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  have  not,  but  I  have  read  with  great  interest  Pro- 
fessor Wilgus,  of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  <m  a 
national  incorporation  act  for  industrial  corporations. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  refer  only  to  railway  corporations. 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  have  not  given  that  attention. 

Senator  Newlands.  Where  a  railway  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  one  State  operates  in  ei^ht  or  ten  States,  ana  as  to  them  is  a  foreign 
corporation,  would  you  deem  it  better  to  have  such  a  corporation 
organized  under  a  national  law? 

Sf r.  Ripley.  As  far  as  a  man  who  is  not  a  lawyer  can  answer  that 
question,  I  believe  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy,  yes. 

Saiator  Newlands.  Have  you  ever  paid  any  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  taxation  of  railways? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Not  very  much. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  do  you  regard  the  system  of  taxation  of 
railways  throughout  the  United  States  1 

Mr.  KiPLEY.  I  regard  it  as  a  hardship  that  an  investor  in  railroad 
securities  should  be  taxed  on  those  securities  if  the  railway  lies  out- 
side of  the  State,  while  at  the  same  time  the  railroad  is  taxed  itself. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  that  is  the  case  under  existing  conditions, 
is  it  not,  in  very  many  States? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  not  only  the  property  of  the  railroad  is 
taxed,  but  also  the  stock  and  bonds  which  represent  interests  in  the 
railroad  are  taxed,  thus  constituting  a  form  oi  double  taxation. 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  would  appear  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  you  think  it  would  tend  toward  the 
simplicity  of  regulation  of  railways  as  to  their  rates  if  taxes  could 
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be  so  adjusted  upon  the  railroads  as  to  leave  the  stocks  and  bonds 
exempt  from  taxation? 

Mr.  EiPLEY.  You  mean  taxing  the  tangible  property  as  such? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ripley.  That  would  certainly  require  a  redistribution  of  that 
tax  throughout  the  country  as  between  different  stockholders.  The 
Massachusetts  railroads  are  taxed  by  the  State,  and  then  the  pro- 
ceeds of  that  tax  are  again  distributed  as  between  the  different  local 
units  on  the  basis  of  the  ownership  of  their  stocks  and  bonds.  The 
trustee  of  an  estate  in  Massachusetts  is  now  called  upon  by  the  State 
by  the  commissioner  of  taxation  to  make  a  report  as  to  securities 
of  railways  held  by  him,  and  the  taxes  are  collected  from  the  rail- 
roads on  their  tangible  property  and  redistributed  on  the  basis  of 
such  a  showing. 

Senator  Newlands.  Regardless  of  the  question  of  readjustm^it, 
and  viewing  simply  the  question  of  simplicity  of  control  and  opera- 
tion of  railways  and  also  simplicity  in  financing  railways,  would 
vou  deem  it  a  wise  thing,  if  possible,  all  other  things  being  equal,  to 
have  a  system  of  taxation  that  would  levy  a  tax  according  to  some 
mathematical  rule  upon  the  corporation  itself,  leaving  me  bonds 
and  shares  free  of  taxation,  imposing  the  entire  tax  upon  the  corpo- 
ration itself  instead  of  upon  the  parts  in  the  hands  of  bondholders 
and  stockholders? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  could  not  see  why  that  either  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  question  of  redistribution.  Why  should  the  Western 
States  which  have  the  property  of  the  railroads  hold  all  the  income 
from  taxes  on  those  roads,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ownership 
of  those  roads  is  vested  in  security  holders  in  other  States  in  the  East  ? 
You  have  got  to  redistribute. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  have  got  to  tax  either  one  or  the  other. 
You  have  either  to  tax  the  parts  in  the  hands  of  the  bondholders  and 
stockholders,  or  you  have  to  tax  the  whole  in  the  hands  of  the  cor- 
poration, or  both. 

Mr.  Ripley.  That  is  my  point. 

Senator  Newlands.  Which  would  you  prefer  to  tax? 

Mr.  Ripley.  If  you  could  redistribute  I  would  prefer  to  tax  the 
original  tangible  property;  but  I  can  not  see  how  the  thing  would 
work  out  to  tax  a  tangible  property  unless  you  do  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  that  tax  as  we  do  in  Massachusette,  after  the  State  has  im- 
posed it. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  your  idea  is  that  if  the  railway  property 
is  taxed  in  Pennsylvania  and  there  are  certain  stockholders  in  that 
company  in  Massachusetts,  a  certain  proportion  of  that  tax  should  be 
turned  over  to  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Ripley.  That  is  the  principle  which  we  apply  in  State  taxa- 
tion in  Massachusetts  to-day. 

Senator  Newlands.  Regarding  the  control  by  men  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  great  industrial  corporations  in  view  of  their  control  over 
many  of  the  railway  ^stems  of  the  country,  do  you  think  there  is 
any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  that? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  danger  sometime 

Senator  Newlands.  As  to  preference  in  transportation  to  such  in- 
dustrial corporations? 

Mr.  RiPLBY.  It  is  difficult  to  say.  Some  of  the  industrial  combine- 
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tions  are  apparently  working  out  very  well  schemes  for  equitably 
distributing  their  products  and  avoiding  the  waste  of  transportation. 
Certain  others  one  might  suspect  are  still  shady  in  their  relations, 
but  I  think  that  evil  is  passing  away. 

Senator  Nbwlakds.  x  ou  Qiink  that  is  passing  away.  One  of 
those  shady  operations  would  be  the  securing  of  preference  in  trans- 
portation, would  it  not! 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  certainly  would. 

Senator  Nbwlakds.  Either  in  rate  or  service? 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  certainly  would.  • 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  do  you  think  that  that  preference  is 
more  easily  gained  if  the  men  who  control  these  great  industrial  cor- 
porations also  control  the  railways  over  whidi  their  products  aire 
carried? 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  would  be  an  inviting  proposition  to  a  greedy  man. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  think  if  such  a  preference  was  desired 
under  those  conditions  that  it  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  escape  the 
detection  of  a  regulating  body  such  as  you  would  have  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  be. 

Mr.  Ripley.  The  more  distinguished  you  make  this  body  the  more 
diearly  you  give  it  power  to  enforce  the  law,  the  better  appropria- 
tion you  give,  the  abler  men  you  put  on  it,  it  seems  to  me  the  greater 
is  gomg  to  be  the  danger  in  such  case  of  publicity  and  exposure. 

Senator  Newlakds.  So  your  remedy  would  hfe  to  make  the  Com- 
mission more  equitable  and  efScient  ? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Make  it  a  real  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  has  turned  out  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a  gold  brick. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  as  to  the  constitution  of  that  commission, 
do  you  think  that  the  commission  should  be  composed  of  lawyers  or 
of  experienced  traffic  managers? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Both. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  what  proportion? 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  is  difficult  to  say;  you  have  to  choose  your  material 
as  you  can  set  it 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  you  make  any  arbitrary  proportion? 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  would  be  as  dangerous  to  do  that  as  it  would  be  to 
define  the  number  of  either  political  party  that  should  be  on  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  would  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Executive? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  certainly  would ;  I  would  raise  it  so  in  dignity  that 
it  would  stand  before  the  people  on  a  par  with  the  highest  court  in 
the  United  States. 

S^iator  Newlands.  You  know  the  custom  heretofore  has  been  to 
place  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  only  lawyers. 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  mistake. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  seems  to  me  so.  Why  would  it  not  be  well 
to  provide  against  it  by  law? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Because  when  you  wanted  to  fill  a  vacancy  you  might 
need  a  lawyer  to  comply  with  the  law  when  there  would  not  be  any- 
body around  but  a  traffic  man. 

Senator  Newlands.  We  have  left  it  to  the  Executive,  and  the 
Executive  has,  for  twenty-five  years  or  more,  been  appointing 
lawyers. 

Mr.  Ripley.  They  are  an  insidious  class  of  men. 
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Senator  Newlands.  And  you  think  there  should  be  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  traffic  managers.    Why  not  provide  so? 

Mr.  RiPLBT.  It  might  be  well  to  provide  a  minimiun  number. 

Senator  Newlands.  Have  you  any  doubt  but  that  if  traffic  man- 
agers were  selected  from  the  Dody  of  that  profession  in  the  country 
and  made  CJommissioners,  they  would  be  lifeely  to  serve  the  Grovem- 
ment  and  the  public  as  faithfully  as  they  now  serve  the  railroads} 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  on  that  point. 

Senator  Newlakds.  You  would  not  have  any  apprehension  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  have  not. 

.Senator  Newlands.  Now,  as  to  the  size  of  this  commission.  You 
heard  the  statement  as  to  the  complexity  of  rate  making,  the  nicety 
of  judgment  that  is  required,  the  feeling  of  the  commercial  pulse,  and 
all  that.  Would  you  not  think  it  advisable  in  organizing  a  commission 
of  that  kind,  assuming  we  are  going  to  give  it  these  great  powers,  to 
have  that  commission  as  near  to  the  traffic  managers  of  the  railways 
as  possible,  so  that  they  can  feel  the  commercial  pulse  as  well  as  the 
traffic  managers  and  be  as  familiar  with  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes  and  no.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  need 
necessarily  feel  the  pulse  of  one  special  community.  My  plea  all 
through  IS  that  there  are  too  many  special  rates  m  this  country. 
There  is  too  much  elasticity,  and  I  think  we  would  do  better  and  the 
railroads  would  prosper  better  if  they  might,  under  an  amended  law, 
divide  up  their  territory  and  stop  stealmg  from  each  other  traffic 
which  naturally  belongs  to  the  other,  and  stop  getting  it  by  giving 
these  special  rates,  which  are  always  cut  down  from  the  other  rates. 
That  is  where  they  lose  revenue.  If  they  could  divide  up  their  terri- 
tory somehow,  they  would  not  need  to  put  in  so  many  of  those  special 
rates. 

Senator  Newlands.  Your  idea  is  that  the  chief  evil  is  surplus,  ex- 
cessive transportation,  and  also  the  creation  of  special  rates.  Would 
not  that  difficulty  be  met  more  easily  if  we  should  organize  this  entire 
coimtry  into  four  or  five  districts,  following  the  plan  of  "operations  of 
the  railways  themselves,  and  if  we  could  have  these  commissions  here, 
a  branch  of  this  commission  in  each  rate-making  center,  so  as  to 
be  within  easy  reach  of  both  the  shijK)ers  and  the  traffic  managers, 
with  a  view  to  quick  adjustment  of  difficulties? 

Mr.  RiPi^Y.  1  think  the  trouble  would  be  that  you  would  not  have 
work  enough  for  them.  My  judgment  all  through  this  thing  is  that 
if  you  gjive  power  you  render  its  exercise  unnecessary.  The  very  fact 
that  there  is  an  efficient  commission  in  the  field  operates  as  it  does 
in  Massachusetts.  The  railroads  get  into  line  and  conform  to  what 
is  just. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  has  been  your  experience  in  Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  believe  it  is. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  many  commissioners  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Three. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  Massachusetts  is  about  800  miles  long 
and  about  200  miles  wide. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Oh,  no ;  200  miles  lon^  and  through  the  principal  part 
of  its  length  I  should  say  75  miles  wide. 
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Senator  Nbwlands.  It  is  so  great  intellectually  that  I  supposed  it 
was  j^eater  physically.  Now,  then,  they  have  three  commissioners 
within  that  Imuted  space. 

Mr.  RiFLEY.  I  beg  your  pardon,  300  miles.  I  left  out  Cape  Cod, 
and  we  would  not  want  to  leave  that  out. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  busy  are  they  kept  there? 

Mr.  RiFLEY.  They  are  well  occupied  most  of  the  time,  but  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  they  not  only  pass  on  railroad  matters  but  on  street- 
railroad  matters.  At  the  present  time  street-railroad  matters  absorb 
seven-ei^ths  of  their  time.  They  also  pass  on  questions  of  notes  and 
bonds,  xhey  devote  almost  none  of  their  attention  to  rates  on  rail- 
roads. 

Senator  Forakxr.  They  are  not  authorized  to  do  anything  with 
railroads  except  on  the  question  of  milk,  I  believe. 

Mr.  BiFLEY.  But  we  have  a  public  sentiment  in  Massachusetts 
which  would  act  almost  instantly. 

Senator  Newlakds.  As  I  understand  it,  the  railroads  there  have 
nerer  failed  to  comply  with  .a  request  or  a  direction  of  the  commis- 
sion of  that  State ;  is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  BiFiiEY.  I  think  there  was  friction  once  or  twice  some  time 
ago,  but  I  can  not  state  the  details  of  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  there  is  nothing  serious  in  that  way! 

Mr.  Ripley.  Nothing  serious;  no. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  it  was  adjusted? 

Mr.  RiFLEY.  It  was  adjusted. 

Senator  Newlands.  Does  not  that  illustrate  the  importance  of 
having  a  competent  commission  within  easy  readi  of  botli  tiie  shipper 
and  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Senator  Newiands.  We  will  say  that  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts 
that  commission  had  been  away  off  in  Chicago  and  had  been  called 
upon  to  act  regarding  the  railways  of  Massachusetts;  do  you  think 
it  would  have  teen  as  efficient  ? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Perhaps  not;  but  suppose  you  have  that  conmiission 
in  trunk-line  territorjr.  They  would  not  have  very  much  to  do ;  and 
if  they  were  at  NashviUe  they  would  be  so  jammed  up  with  cases  that 
thw  would  not  know  what  to  do. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  die  reason  they  have  very  little  to  do  is 
that  they  have  attended  to  their  business  so  quickly  and  efficiently  and 
have  settled  the  principles,  so  that  now  there  is  practically  no  work, 
to  do? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  suppose  originally,  when  there  were  ques- 
tions, many  years  ago,  that  the  Commission  had  been  away  off  in 
Chicago;  the  matter  of  adjustment  would  have  been  more  difficult, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  matter  of  expense  in  organizing  a  conrniis- 
sion  of  this  kind,  as  to  whether  the  commission  should  have  five  or 
twenty  members,  would  not  cut  any  figure  as  compared  with  the  im- 
portance of  its  work,  would  it? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  should  very  much  rather  see  a  larse  sum  of  money 
expended  in  this  way  than  expended  in  contests  and  legal  squabbles 
between  the  railroads  and  the  people. 
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Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  understand  the  methods  of  rate  mttlnng 
in  this  countnr?  Are  there  not  about  five  or  six  great  centers  in 
which  the  traffic  managers  meet  and  arrive  at  understandings  regard- 
ing conditions  and  regarding  the  measures  that  are  necessary  to  meet 
those  conditions? 

Mr.  KiPLEY.  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  There  are  probably  not  more  than  five  or  six 
of  these  great  centers  of  that  kind,  are  there? 

Mr.  BiPLEY.  New  York,  Atlanta,  Chicago— possibly  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul,  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then,  would  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in 
organizing  this  conmiission  in  such  a  way  tnat  there  should  be  a 
commission  of  three  at  each  one  of  those  points,  consisting,  say,  of 
one  lawyer  and  two  traffic  managers,  or  proportioned  otherwise,  with 
the  power  to  all  to  sit  in  banc  whenever  occasion  arises? 

Mr.  Eifley.  I  think  you  would  not  have  enough  for  them  to  do 
after  a  few  years. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  a  consmnmation  devoutly  to  be  wishdd, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  certainly  is.   That  is  what  we  ha ve  in  Massachusetts. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  mdicates  peace? 

Mr.  Ripley.  It  indicates  peace. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  would  not  that  accomplish  the  desired 
results  for  us  quicker  than  any  other  method — ^more  quickly  than  bj 
having  simply  one  central  board  here,  hundreds  or  thousan<is  of  miles 
away  from  the  scenes  of  contention  ? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  think  so.  Nevertheless,  after  you  got  peace  you 
might  be  able  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  commissioners. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes ;  we  could  do  it  then.  That  is  easy  enough 
to  accomplish  by  legislation.  ^ 

Senator  Kean.  I  should  like  to  ask  two  or  three  questions.  You 
spoke  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  being  bought  and  of  the 
threat  of  that  road  to  raise  the  rates.    What  makes  you  think  that  ? 

Mr.  Ripij-.y.  I  take  the  dispatches  in  the  financial  journals — the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  three  or  four  others  which  we 
see  ordinarily — ^and  read  the  financial  columns  of  the  daily  news- 
papers. I  have  no  intimate  personal  knowledge,  but  I  take  it  as  an 
accepted  fact  that  the  body  of  speculative  bandits — ^and  I  repeat  the 
words— scooped  down  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  and  took 
it  from  the  people  who  had  naturally  been  developing  it  in  its  own 
territory. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  know  the  features  of  that  case  yourself? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  do  not,  except,  as  I  say,  as  I  get  them  from  respon- 
sible financial  journals;  that  they  are  accepted  all  through  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  world  to-day  as  facts. 

Senator  Kean.  It  is  true  that  the  road  was  bought  on  the  market, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  believe  it  was,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  was  bought  to 
hold.    I  believe  it  was  bought  to  sell  out  again 

Senator  Kean.  If  somebody  had  not  disposed  of  something  he 
did  not  own,  there  would  not  have  been  much  difficulty,  would 
there? 
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Mr.  BiFLET.  There  was  a  little  difficulty  there. 

Senator  Kean.  He  had  to  get  thirty  aavs  on  the  stock  exchange 
before  they  could  increase  the  stock  that  had  been  sold  ? 

Mr.  RiFLBY.  There  was  a  little  difficulty  in  that  way. 

Senator  Kean.  You  really  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  threat 
to  raise  the  rates  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  ? 

Mr.  RiFLBY.  I  have  seen  the  statement  in  responsible  journals  that 
if  the  road  was  not  taken  off  the  hands  of  those  who  bought  it  the 
dividend  rate  would  be  increased,  presumably  with  the  idea  of  sat- 
isfying the  market  as  to  higher  prices  and  selling  out  in  that  way. 
It  was  a  speculative  raid,  pure  and  simple. 

Senator  KeaK.  There  was  not  an  officer  changed  on  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  was  there} 

Mr.  Ripley.  No.  I  did  not  cite  it  from  that  point  of  *  view,  but 
merely  to  show  you  what  might  have  happened,  if  it  had  not  been 
bought  back  agam  and  harmony  restored.  Suppose  the  speculators 
who  bought  it  had  not  been  skble  to  set  rid  of  it.  What  would 
thev  do?  They  would  do  what  you  can  find  has  been  done  in  our  past 
railroad  history.  Fortunately,  it  is  pretty  well  by  now.  I  regard 
that  as  a  most  unfortunate  incident  in  American  railroad  finance. 

Senator  Kean.  You  also  spoke  of  the  public  demand  for  regula- 
tion— additional  power  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
How  recently  have  you  heard  of  that  public  demand  in  talking  with 
farmers  and  others! 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  have  talked  with  a  ffreat  many  people  in  trips  to 
various  parts  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  it  is 
my  conviction,  my  earnest  conviction,  that  the  people  demand  a 
tribunal  which  shall  serve  as  a  disinterested  umpire — ^not  because 
a  great  many  of  them  know  that  these  evils  exist,  but  they  feel  that 
they  ou^ht  to  have  some  tribunal  to  which  they  can  go.  I  believe 
it  would  promote  peace  to  give  it;  and  while  accomplishing  that 
result  you  would,  by  more  direct  methods,  get  to  the  same  goal. 

Senator  Ejban.  How  recently  have  you  talked  with  these  people? 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Senator  Cullom).  It  was  stated  at  the 
beginning  that  it  was  during  his  investigations  for  the  Industrial 
Commission. 

Mr.  Ripley.  More  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  two  trips  to 
Chicago  this  last  fall  and  a  trip  to  St.  Louis,  in  which  I  have  met  a 
ereat  many  college  men  who  are  deeply  interested  in  this  question, 
uie  almost  imanimous  opinion  of  the  college  professors  of  economics — 
I  do  not  represwit  them,  I  have  no  right  to--but  I  challenge  anybody 
to  disprove  that  the  almost  unanimous  view  of  the  economists  of  this 
country  teaching  in  our  colleges  is  that  we  ought  to  have  a  more  effi- 
cient law  than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Fobaker.  Do  you  tnink  they  are  all  as  familiar  with  this 
subject  as  you  are  ? 

Mr.  Ripley.  I  am  a  modest  man,  sir.    I  should  hope  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  other  question:  As- 
suming that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  no  greater 
powers  Uian  those  conferred  upon  the  Massachusetts  commission — 
only  advisory  and  conciliatory  powers;  and  assuming  that  the  Com- 
mission had  been  organized  in  the  way  I  suggest,  divided  into  divi- 
sions, with  a  division  or  branch  at  each  rate-making  center  of  the 
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country ;  do  you  not  think  we  would  have  made  more  progress  in  the 
adjustment  of  these  matters  than  we  have  made? 

Mr.  BiPLBT.  No,  sir;  I  believe  you  have  got  to  have  power — ^I 
believe  you  have  ^ot  to  have  power.  In  Massachusetts  we  do  not 
need  it,  because  while  we  have  not  coal  or  iron,  or  anytliing  else  of 
that  kind,  we  have  public  opinion;  and  public  opinion  is  the  rarest 
treasure  that  any  State  ever  possessed.  We  would  not  part  with  it 
to-day  for  coal  or  iron  or  anything  else  that  all  the  other  States  of 
this  country  have;  and  we  do  not  need  anything  but  advisory  powers, 
because  the  people  immediately  respond  to  a  recommendation  to  the 
legislature  in  such  matters. 

The  AonNG  Chairman  (Senator  CuiiLOM).  Proftosor,  the  cwn- 
mittee  is  obliged  to  you  for  your  views  and  information. 

BTATBHBHT  07  KB.  B.  B.  WOODWOBTH. 

Senator  Clapp.  Please  state  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and 
busine^  and  then  make  such  statement  as  you  desire. 

Mt.  WooDwoRTH.  My  name  is  E.  S.  Woodworth;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  engaged  in  gram-shipping  business. 

Senator  C£app.  IState,  in  a  general  way,  the  extent  of  your  busi- 


Mr.  Woodworth.  At  the  present  time  our  business  is  fairly  large. 
Probably  we  are  as  lar^e  shippers  of  grain  and  stuff  at  Minneapcms 
as  there  is  there,  possibly  running  anywhere  from  10,000  to  20,000 
cars  per  year. 

Senator  Clapp.  Qo  on  with  your  statement 

Mr.  Woodworth.  This  question  of  the  control  of  rates  is  something 
in  which  I  am  very  much  interested,  but  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  state  the  general  sentiment  among  the  shippers 
of  my  class  in  regard  to  the  rate-making  power  being  left  with  the 
Commission.    . 

I  have  felt  that  the  present  law  is  adequate,  and  that  if  the  present 
law  were  fully  enforced  we  would  be  pretty  well  satisfied. 

We  object  to  rebates,  of  course.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  but  we  feel 
that  if  all  the  shippers  would  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law  even  as 
well  as  the  railroad  people  are  disposed  to  do,  we  would  have  very 
little  trouble. 

Senator  Clapp.  Do  you  know  of  any  rebates  being  given  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  WooDWORiH.  I  do  not 

Senator  Clapp.  Do  vou  know  of  any  complaints  by  which  shippers 
are  discriminated  in  lavor  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
rebate  ^stem? 

Mr.  Woodworth.  If  at  times  there  were  a  concentration  of  traffic 
over  certain  lines  it  would  seem  to  be  intended  to  force  the  weaker 
road  to  make  some  kind  of  concession,  but  I  do  not  know  ti^at  it  has 
ever  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  Senator,  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  at  randcnn,  so  if  there  are  any 
questions  you  desire  to  ask  me,  and  I  can  answer  them,  perhaps  I  can 
get  through  with  this  matter  more  quickly  in  that  way. 

Senator  Cullom.  Have  you  given  your  opinion  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  and  what  oufirht  not  to  be  done' in  regard  to  legi^tion  respect- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissiont 
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Mr.  WooDWOBTH.  Only  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  rate-making 

E>wer  should  not  be  left  with  the  C!ommission,  and  that  the  present 
w,  if  fully  enf oroed,  is  adequate. 

Senator  CuiJiOM.  You  think  that  is  so,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  WooDWORTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  the  Commis- 
sion or  have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  railroads  t 

Mr.  WooDwoRTH.  Not  myself;  no,  sir. 

Scaiator  CuLLOM.  Has  ^our  firm? 

Mr.  WooDwoRTH.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  a  shipper,  are  yout 

Mr.  WooDWORTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  do  you  ship? 

Mr.  WooDwoRTH.  All  kinds  of  grain  and  mill  stuffs  in  carload 
lots;  different  commodities  and  cereals. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  know  what  the  present  law  is  on  the 
subject? 

Mr.  WooDwoRTH.  I  am  not  entirely  unfamiliar  with  it.  I  do  to  a 
certain  extent — I  think  I  do. 

Senator  Cullom.  Have  you  ever  had  anv  occasion  to  examine  it? 

Mr.  WooDwoRTH.  Not  with  the  idea  oi  having  a  law  that  would 
afford  me  any  relief;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Have  you  never  called  upon  the  Commission  or 
the  courts  for  relief  fi^m  oppression  by  the  railroads? 

Afr.  WooDwoRTH.  No,  sir;  because  we  did  not  feel  that  we  had  any. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  had  no  complaints  to  make? 

Mr.  WooDwoRTH.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  Have  you  something  further  to  offer? 

Mr.  WooDwoRTH.  Only  upon  the  question  of  distance  tariff.  If  the 
rates  were  regulated  by  distance  tariff  we  feel  that  that  would  work 
a  hardship,  and  you  mi^ht  say  almost  confusion  and  chaos. 

I  would  like  to  cite  simply  two  instances.  We  have  in  Minnesota, 
as  Senator  Clapp  well  knows,  use  for  Pacific  coast  shingles.  If  a 
distance  tariff  prevails,  of  course  those  shingles  could  not  be  placed 
in  our  State. 

Take  Pacific  coast  wheat.  This  vear  the  spring  wheat  crop  was 
bad  with  us  and  we  brought  ours  nrom  the  Pacific  coast  to  Minne- 
apolis, where  it  was  ground  in  our  own  mills  at  a  profit,  and  that 
worked  no  hardship  on  the  Pacific  coast  mills.  But  for  that  fact  we 
would  have  had  to  import  Canadian  wheat  this  year. 

Senator  Cullom.  xou  brought  it  from  Calif omia  instead  of  from 
Canada? 

Mr.  WooDWORTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Another  thing:  We  have  in  the  Dakotas,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  a  large  amount  of  lignite  coal.  A  man  in  the  coal  fields 
might;  perhaps,  say  that  the  rate  was  comparatively  low  to  Minne- 
apolis, but  the  rate  is,  in  fact,  comparatively  high.  But  for  the  fact 
that  the  rate  on  that  coal  enables  us  to  bring  it  to  Minneapolis  so  as 
to  profitably  carry  on  industries  in  manufacturing  and  milling, 
those  industries  would  not  be  carried  on  or  would  not  be  develop^ 
as  they  are,  because  the  local  consumption  does  not  take  care  of  the 
output 

I  want  to  say  this:  So  far  as  I  know  throughout  our  State  com- 
plaints of  instances  of  discrimination  have  not  be^i  traceable  to 
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anything  ver^  tangible,  and  every  case  I  have  known  of,  or  almost 
every  case,  if  laid  properly  before  our  own  traffic  people  could  be 
adjusted  in  some  way.  Of  course,  every  town  thinks  its  rate  too 
high,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  traffic  men  are  competent  to  adjust 
those  matters,  and  if  not,  the  present  law — so  I  am  told  by  men  who 
seem  to  know — is  adequate  to  provide  for  it. 

I  want  to  say  that  for  a  Ions  time  we  have  felt  in  Minneapolis 
that  there  was  an  inequality  of  rates;  not  a  discrimination,  but  a 
situation  that  grew  out  of  some  exports  made  to  the  Gulf.  We  got 
together  and  readjusted  those  rates  so  that  they  are  equitable  so  nir 
as  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  and  Cmcaso  are  concerned. 
That  was  done  without  any  friction  whatever,  and  matters  are  now 
working  harmoniously. 

I  thank  the  committee. 

8TATEMEVT  OF  KB.  OEOBOE  F.  PIPES. 

Senator  Clapp.  Please  state  your  name  and  business,  and  then  pro- 
ceed with  your  statement. 

Mr.  PiMSR.  My  name  is  George  F.  Piper;  mv  home  is  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ;  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  linseed  oil  and  starch. 

Senator  Clapp.  Please  state,  in  a  general  way,  the  extent  of  your 
business. 

Mr.  Piper.  The  concern  I  am  connected  with  takes  flaxseed  from 
the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  and  manufactures  linseed  oil.  About 
one-fifth  of  that  business  in  the  United  States  is  done  at  our  mills 
in  Minneapolis.  We  have  been  in  the  business  about  twenty-five  years, 
and  believe  that  our  present  laws  are  sufficient  if  they  are  enforced, 
and  we  are  not  in  favor  of  a  commission  having  power  to  regulate 
rates. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  is  your  experience  in  regard  to  rebates  or 
discriminations? 

Mr.  Piper.  I  think  they  are  very  rare  now.  So  far  as  I  know  they 
are,  since  the  passage  of  the  Elkins  law. 

Senator  Olapp.  Did  they  exist  before  the  present  law  was  enacted  t 

Mr.  Piper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  Are  you  receiving  any  now  ? 

"Mr.  Piper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  Are  you  receiving — ^not  necessarily  any  rebates  re- 
paid you — ^but  are  you  receiving  any  advantages  over  others  engaged 
m  business  in  competition  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Piper.  No,  sir;  we  are  not. 

Senator  Clapp.  Absolutely  none? 

Mr.  Piper.  Absolutely  none.  We  ship  our  product  from  ocean  to 
ocean  and  from  the  Gulf  to  Canada,  and  the  rates  are  so  adjusted  that 
we  are  able  to  do  that,  but  we  have  no  advantage  over  oiir  com- 
petitors. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  get  the  long-haul  rates  to  the  ports? 

Mr.  Piper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  But  what  I  am  getting  at  is  whether  you  know  of 
any  practice  to-day  that  in  any  way  provides  for  giving  an  advan- 
tage to  one  over  another? 

Mr.  PmBR.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Clapp.  No  secret  practice  of  any  kind? 
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Mr.  PiFKR.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  Tou  make  that  statement  fully? 

Mr.  Piper.  I  do,  so  far  as  I  know. 

S^iator  EIean.  Are  there  any  unreasonable  rates  in  your  part  of 
the  country,  so  far  as  you  know  i 

Mr.  Piper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  The  people  are  generally  satisjBed  with  the  rates? 

Mr.  Piper.  I  think  the  shippers,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  well  satis- 
fied. I  ^>eak  now  generally  of  tiie  Minneapolis  shippers,  and,  of 
course,  Minneapolis  is  the  largest  primary  "Vheat  market  in  the 
world.  We  gather  the  wheat  and  grain  n*om  tiie  farmers  in  the 
near-by  counSy  and  send  that  out  all  over  the  world. 

Senator  EIean.  Is  not  the  rate  lower  to  Minneapolis  than  to  almost 
any  other  large  city  in  the  coimtry? 

Mr.  Piper.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  We  often  have  that  question  up 
before  our  chamber  of  commerce,  and  sometimes  we  thmk  we  are 
at  a  disadvantage. 

Senator  Ejban.  You  do  not  think  the  discrimination  is  in  favor 
of  Minneapolis  and  against  other  cities? 

Mr.  Piter.  No,  sir. 

8TATBMEHT  07  KE.  WIlitlAlf  H.  OHAPMAV. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  will  please  give  your  name,  residence,  busi- 
ness, and  the  general  extent  of  your  business,  and  then  su(^  sugges- 
tions as  you  may  have  to  offer  on  the  issue  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chapman.  William  H.  Chapman;  residence,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  place  of  business,  from  15  to  50  miles  from  Memphis,  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  entirely  in  the  St  Francis  levy  district.  We 
own  our  own  timber  land,  bought  in  that  neighborhood  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  We  own  and  operate  our  sawmills  in  the  distance 
mentioned  from  Memphis — 15  to  50  miles.  We  own  and  operate. 
We  own  in  that  same  territory  two  branch  factories,  where  we  work 
with  low-grade  lumber  into  shucks  in  the  knockdown — ^that  is,  boxes 
in  bundles.  We  handle  about  1,000  cars  a  year  of  finished  products, 
which  makes  about  2,000  cars  of  rough  material  to  produce,  perhaps 
a  little  more.  Our  principal  customers  are  the  cracker  manufac- 
turers, the  cereal  people,  soap  manufacturers,  packing  houses,  egg- 
case  packages.    That  would  probably  cover  about  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Ci-app.  Where  do  you  distribute  most  of  your  products? 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  used  to  sell  as  far  west  as  Denver,  out  since 
the  Pacific  coast  has  been  so  much  in  evidence  we  have  been  driven 
out  of  that  territory.  We  go  as  far  into  the  Southwest  as  Texas, 
and  to  Wichita  and  St.  Louis.  To  St.  Louis  we  so  quite  consider- 
ably, and  also  to  Kansas  City  and  to  Nebraska.  About  25  to  40  per 
cent  of  our  products  is  a  high  grade  of  lumber  that  goes  to  wagon 
makers. 

Senator  Clapp.  Where  is  that  distributed  in  ^neral? 

Mr.  Chapman.  All  over  the  country.  That  will  include  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin.  We  sell  to  Studebaker  in 
Indiana,  and  we  sell  as  far  east  as  Buffalo,  and  on  occasions  some  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Clapp*  Where  are  your  principal  competitors  located,  in 
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a  general  way,  and  at  what  point  do  you  come  in  competition  with 
competitors} 

Mr.  Chapman.  Memphis,  Cairo,  Helena,  and  Mississippi  Biver 
points;  that  is,  on  a  high  grade  of  lumber.  Of  course  we  come  in 
competition  with  almost  everyone.  We  manufacture  some  oak  and 
ash  and  cypress  and  other  woods,  that  we  take  from  oiir  own  lands. 
Tlie  hardest  competition  we  are  up  against  right  now  is  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Senator  Clapp.  State  in  a  general  way  your  views  on  this  question, 
before  the  committee.  ' 

Mr.  Chapman.  In  nay  himible  opinion,  I  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment control — entire  Government  control — of  rates  would  not  be 
feasible  without  Government  ownership.  My  reason  for  thinking 
it — ^to  illustrate — ^is  that  the  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System  is  undoubtedly  a  gentleman  familiar  with  every  mile 
of  territory  through  which  nis  road  runs.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
product  which  is  produced  on  his  own  road,  and  on  that  he  has  got  to 
obtain  from  his  connections  lines  to  pay  expenses  and  dividends,  and 
I  believe  if  that  high-class  manager  was  transferred  to  some  of  our 
southwestern  roads  he  would  make  an  utter  failure  of  tiie  manage- 
ment, because  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  conditions,  local  or  other- 
wise; and  if  that  was  so  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a  commission,  if 
appointed,  would  have  the  same  difficulty  to  overcome  that  that  gen- 
tleman would.  Then  perhaps  a  change  of  administration  would 
mean  by  the  time  the  ^ntleman  became  reasonably  familiar  with  his 
work  a  new  officiaL  I  think  that  is  in  a  general  way  my  opinion  or 
opinions. 

Senator  Kean.  You  are  in  the  lumber  business? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes. 

Senator  Eban.  You  are  in  that  territory  within  which  they  com- 
plain of  the  rates  as  bein^  unjust  and  unreasonable?  You  are  a 
southwestern  limiber  dealer! 

Mr.  CHAPM.iN.  I  am  located  within  50  miles  of  Memphis,  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

Senator  Kean.  There  is  some  complaint  here  of  the  rate  on  lumber. 

Senator  Claff.  The  complaints,  as  I  recall  them,  have  been  on  rates 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.    Is  that  not  so.  Senator  Foraker? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Senator  Ejban.  You  do  not  receive  any  limiber  from  east  of  the 
Ifississippi? 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  ship  some  little  east  of  the  Mississippi.  I 
think  it  is  a  littie  difficult  getting  in  there.  Our  best  trade  is  north 
and  west  and  southwest;  but  we  do  ship  as  far  east  as  Hawley,  Pa., 
and  occasionally  Buffalo. 

Senator  Eean.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  existing  rates  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  think  that  they  are  reasonably  reasonable,  with 
the  exception  of  some  eastern  points,  perhaps,  in  which  the  south- 
western roads  would  have  no  control.  They  can  not  control  any- 
thing east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

Senator  Foraker.  Somebody  complained  here  of  the  rate  to  Wichita 
from  the  Southwest  as  compared  with  the  rate  to  Kansas  City.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that! 
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Mr.  Chapman.  I  think  it  is  onl^  about  5  or  6  cents  a  hundred  more. 

Senator  Fokakbr.  Why  should  it  be  any  more? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Well,  it  is  a  great  deal  farther.  That  is  the  only 
difference.  I  think  Kansas  City  from  our  territory  is  about  450 
miles,  whereas  to  Wichita  it  is  800  or  400  miles  farther,  with  5  or  6 
cents  only  additional  charge  a  hundred.  I  should  consider  that  rate 
reasonable  so  far  as  we  are  located. 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  complaint  we  haye  was  of  lumber  hauled 
through  Wichita  to  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Probably  some  local  difficulty. 

Senator  Dolltveh.  Yes;  Wichita  complains  about  getting  the  worst 
of  it 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  complaint,  Sena- 
tor DolUyer,  was  that  the  haul  was  longer  to  Kansas  City  tiian  to 
Wichita? 

Senator  DoLLiyER.  Yes. 

Senator  Forakee.  And  yet  at  a  lower  rate? 

Senator  DoixiyER.  Yes ;  the  rate  from  Oklahoma  and  Texas  lumber 
points  throufi^h  Wichita  into  Kansas  City,  claiming  that  it  was  more 
to  Wichita  than  it  was  for  the  longer  distance. 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  perhaps  refers  to  yellow  pine  produced  in 
Texas,  with  which  I  am  not  familiar. 

Senator  Kean.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Santa  Fe  road  is  the  only 
road  that  goes  to  Kansas  Cify  through  Wichita^  and  there  is  a  short 
line  from  me  Southwest  to  Kansas  (Sty,  which  is  the  reason  why  the 
rate  is  made  there. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  special  subject  and 
therefore  not  competent  to  testify  upon  it. 

Senator  DoLuyER.  You  spoke  of  the  difficulties  a  commission  would 
haye  in  making  all  rates. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes;  if  they  had  the  power  to  make  all  rates,* it 
seems  to  me;  that  is  myhumble  opinion. 

Senator  DoLuyER.  What  would  you  say  of  a  proyision  of  law  by 
which  no  rates  were  to  be  made  subject  to  the  order  of  a  commission, 
except  in  cases  of  complaint  by  shippers  of  the  rates  charged  as  being 
unreasonable  and  unjust? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Well,  I  think,  without  question,  that  where  ship- 
pers complain  that  there  should  be  some  remedy. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  would  haye  no  objection  to  an  impartial 
'  public  tribunal  in  such  a  case.  I  mean  now  where  the  shippers  com- 
plain that  the  rate  is  unreasonable  and  unjust  in  itself} 

Mr.  Chapman.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  DoLLiyER.  And  so  you  distin^ish  between  such  a  case  and 
the  general  power  of  adjusting  differentials,  and  the  rates  of  commer- 
cial adyantages  to  competing  localities? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  think  it  would  be  yery  unwise  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  assume  to  name  the  rates  in  all  the  different  parts  of  this 
country.  ^  I  think  if  the  railroads  could  be  controlled  by  complaints, 
perhaps,  it  would  coyer  the  matter. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  would  haye  no  objection  where  a  man  com- 
plains to  the  Commission  that  he  has  been  subjected  to  an  exoessiye 
rate,  to  giying  the  Commission  power  to  inquire  into  tiiuti 

Mr.  Chapman.  Certainly  not. 
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Senator  Doluver.  And  if  the  rate  was  found  excessive,  to  make 
an  order  correcting  it? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Cuixom.  If  you  have  nothing  further  to  say.  you  may  be 
excused.  Mr.  Chapman. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

BTATEMEITT  OF  IDt.  OEOBOE  B.  BOBBIHB. 

The  AcnNO  Chairman  (Senator  Cullom).  Give  the  committee 
your  name,  place  of  residence,  and  business. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  George  K.  Bobbins;  Chicago;  I  am  president  of  the 
Armour  Car  Lines  and  a  director  in  Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  wish  to  be  understood  in  what  I  say 
on  the  subject  of  private  car  companies  to  refer  particularly  to 
refrigerator  cars,  which  comprise  nearly  or  quite  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  private  cars  m  use,  and  still  more  particularly  to  the 
equipment  of  the  Armour. Car  Lines,  which  also  operates  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Express. 

I  have  been  in  active  chargje  of  this  branch  of  the  Armour  business 
since  the  early  days  of  refrigerator  cars,  and  a  brief  statement  of 
their  necessity  and  the  development,  particularly  of  the  various 
berry  and  fruit  districts  dependent  thereon,  may  lead  to  a  more  intel- 
ligent understanding  of  the  business  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Prior  to  twenty  years  ago  suitable  cars  were  not  obtamable,  and 
their  building  by  private  companies  was  encouraged  by  the  railways, 
who  from  that  time  to  the  present  have  continued  such  encourage- 
ment, particularly  as  to  cars  for  packing-house  products — fruits, 
berries,  etc. — ^recognizing  that  the  service  required  is  of  a  special  char- 
acter, necessitating  expensive  equipment,  extensive  icing  facilities, 
and  a  lar^  organization  all  over  the  country. 

When  the  building  of  special  fruit  cars  was  first  contemplated  by 
the  Armour  interests  it  was  a  grave  question  whether  the  re^larity 
of  the  crops,  year  in  and  year  out,  would  justify  embarUng  in  suca 
an  enterprise,  and  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  shipment  of  fruit, 
berries,  etc.,  during  the  last  ten  years  is  largely  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion or  an  ample  supply  of  special  refrigerator  cars,  which,  under 
careful  sui)ervision  and  systematic  refrigeration,  added  to  the  con- 
stantly improving  methods  in  this  special  service,  has  vastly  widened 
the  distribution  of  such  products.  Indeed  the  railroads  and  growers 
generally  welcomed  the  advent  of  a  suitable  car  and  service  with 
whitsh  to  get  their  products  to  market 

No  one  else  appeared  with  the  courage,  even  under  exclusive  con- 
tracts with  the  railroads,  to  take  the  chances  of  building  sujficient 
cars  from  time  to  time  to  keep  abreast  of  the  berrv  and  fruit  business 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  enormous  losses  theretofore  experienced  by 
both  the  growers  and  the  railroads  from  lack  of  sufficient  and  suitable 
cars. 

The  private  car  companies,  owners  of  special  cars,  furnish  them  to 
the  railroads  at  a  rental  generally  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  mile 
run  for  refrigerators  and  no  charge  whatever  is  made  against  the 
shipper  for  their  use,  the  railroads  charging  only  their  regular  rates 
for  transportation  of  the  contents,  the  same  as  if  the  roads  furnished 
their  own  cars.      The  rental  is  therefore  a  matter  between  the 
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railroads  and  the  car  companies  and  does  not  affect  the  shipper  or 
the  public 

The  great  majority  of  shipments  requiring  refrigeration  (berries, 
fruits,  etc.,  in  particular)  are  ordered  refrigerated  by  the  snipi)ers. 
The  car  companies  load  and  strip  the  fruit,  berries,  etc.,  in  most  cases 
and  supervise  same  in  others,  thus  insuring  a  free  circulation  of  cold 
air  around  eadi  package,  and  furnish  the  local  initial  icing  and 
reice  the  cars  as  required  at  their  established  stations. 

Therefore,  contrary  to  the  impression  of  some,  private  car  com- 
panies are  not  engaged  in  transporting  any  commodity  of  commerce, 
nor  are  they  engaged  in  any  interstate  business  in  furnishing  ice  at 
fixed  local  points  any  more  than  would  the  coal  company  furnishing 
coal  to  the  locomotive  hauling  a  train  of  interstate  freight. 

A  good  iUustration  of  the  distinction  between  shipments  refriger- 
ated and  those  not  refrigerated,  and  showing  that  reirigeration  is  not 
necessary  on  the  same  product  shipped  at  the  same  time,  is  the  orange, 
lemon,  and  vegetable  business  from  southern  California,  which  con- 
sists of  from  25,000  to  30,000  carloads  annually.  About  half  the 
shipments  are  started  under  ventilation  without  ice,  and  when  the 
thermometer  falls  below  the  freezing  point  the  ventilators  are  closed 
and  cars  used  for  protection  against  frost.  The  railroads  pay  the  car 
company  all  rentals  for  such  cars,  and  no  charge  is  made  against 
shippers.  When  the  season  advances,  and  oranges  become  ripe  or 
puffy,  and  shippers  order  certain  cars  refrigerated,  the  car  company 
fumishas  the  initial  ice  as  well  as  the  reicmg  at  fixed  local  points 
along  the  lines  of  the  railroads  in  the  different  States  where  it  has 
icing  stations,  and  a  refrigeration  charge  is  made  therefor.  The 
same  trains  generally  carry  some  cars  of  oranges  iced  and  more  that 
are  not  iced,  this  being  also  true  as  to  lemons  and  vegetables. 

Equipment  is  park^  in  advance  for  business  originating  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  country  at  different  seasons,  with  consequent 
delays  and  idle  cars.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fruit  and  berry 
crops  originate  in  small  sections  or  localities  at  widespread  pointe 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  mature  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  and  when  matured  and  ready  for  market  must  be  moved 

gromptly,  the  shipping  season  generally  lasting  only  a  few  weeks, 
or  example,  the  peach  crop  of  Georgia  for  the  year  1904  consisted 
of  over  5^000  carloads,  which  were  moved  by  the  railroads  in  our 
cars  to  distant  markets,  the  harvest  season  lasting  only  about  six 
weeks.  About  4,000  of  our  individual  special  refrigerator  cars  were 
required  by  the  railroads  to  handle  that  crop.  For  the  local  service 
that  was  required  in  superintending  the  loading,  stripping,  and  icing 
of  these  cars  by  our  company  a  force  of  upward  or  60  experienced 
agents  and  inspectors  was  required  besides  a  large  force  of  laborers. 

The  estimated  crop  in  Georgia  last  year  was  4,000  cars.  On  that 
estimate  an  adequate  supply  of  ice  was  arranged  for  in  advance,  and 
not  until  the  crop  was  movmg  was  it  found  that  the  estimate  was  far 
short  and  a  thousand  cars  more  than  estimated  were  offered  and  taken 
care  of  by  us.  To  meet  this  sudden  change  in  the  situation  some  400 
additional  carloads  of  ice  had  to  be  hurried  there  from  Lake  Erie  in 
train  load  lots  at  great  additional  expense,  notwithstanding  which  no 
extra  charge  was  made  by  us  over  our  published  tariff  of  refrigera- 
tion. 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  3 39 
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In  North  Carolina  last  year  we  refrigerated  some  3,000  cars  of 
strawberries  within  a  month,  or  an  average  of  100  cars  per  day.  One 
of  our  principal  ice-storage  houses  in  that  district  burned  at  the 
opening  of  the  season  and  we  bought  ice  at  distant  points  at  greatly 
increased  expense  for  freight  and  shrinkage  without  advancing  ihe 
charge  to  shippers. 

During  the  present  month  this  North  Carolina  berry  business 
jumped  to  the  unprecedented,  unexpected,  and  enormous  proportions 
of  200  cars  daily,  and  a  delay  to  empties  in  New  York  Harbor,  due  to 
fog  and  poor  handling  of  empties  elsewhere,  chargeable  to  blockades, 
caused  a  shortage  of  about  half  of  one  day's  car  supply  over  a  period 
of  several  days,  making  it  necessary  to  dump  a  large  quantity  of  the 
berries  (whidi  were  delayed  less  than  a  dajr),  and  for  which  we  are 
now  adjusting  with  shippers  claims  which  will  amount  to  about 
$75,000,  or  more  than  our  profits  on  the  business  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  even  if  no  other  vicissitudes  arise. 

The  continued  agitation  by  the  commission  merchants  (the  middle- 
men) through  the  press  bureau  of  their  organization — agoing  to  the 
extreme  of  demandmg  the  confiscation  of  the  car-line  properties,  di- 
rectly if  possible  or  by  reductions  of  refrigeration  charges  to  the  bare 
cost  of  ice — ^has  naturally  deterred  us  from  making  large  additional 
investments  in  cars  and  is  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the  short- 
age of  cars  in  North  Carolina. 

Even  with  our  facilities  for  doing  business — ^in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  Mexico,  and  Canada — we  are  likely  to  have  several  thousand 
cars  idle  during  part  of  the  winter  season,  as  comparatively  little 
fruit  is  maturing  at  that  time. 

Again,  it  often  happens  that  the  fruit  crop  is  cut  short  or  practi- 
cally ruined  by  frosts,  excessive  rains,  or  wmdstorms  after  the  nec- 
essary cars  have  been  parked,  and  sometimes  iced,  for  the  movement 
of  the  business. 

One  year,  in  Georgia,  after  we  had  shipped  from  Maine  the  ice 
necessary  to  move  the  peach  crop  and  made  full  provision  in  the  way 
of  equipment,  that  crop  was  completely  destroyed  by  frost — ^not  a  car- 
load moving — and  the  ice  stored  in  advance  to  take  care  of  it  entirely 
wasted. 

I  might  go  on  and  cite  othjBr  examples,  but  these  seem  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  hazards  and  vicissitudes  of  the  business. 

The  refrigeration  charges  to  the  public  are  based  on  the  cost  of  ice, 
supervision,  etc.,  together  with  a  reasonable  addition  thereto  for  gen- 
eral expenses,  claims,  contingencies,  and  profit,  and  are  as  low  as  is 
consist^t  with  first-class  service. 

These  charges  are  printed  and  distributed  freely  among  shippers 
and  railways. 

Generally  speaking,  these  published  rates  are  maintained  abso- 
lutelVp  but  in  northern  California  certain  adjustments  are  made  with 
all  snippers  alike  under  the  same  circumstances.  On  this  particular 
California  business  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  publish  rates 
covering  all  the  contingencies  which  arise  and  of  which  the  shippers 
desire  to  take  advantage.  For  example,  a  barge  will  come  up  ^e 
river  to  Sacramento  wiSi  perhaps  20  carloads  of  pears,  from  different 
randies,  in  various  stages  of  ripeness.  Dependent  on  the  weather 
and  the  condition  of  the  fruit,  a  shipper  may  order  a  car  fuUy  ioed, 
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half  iced,  or  ran  under  ventilation  to  Truckee,  near  the  top  of  the 
Sierra  Mountains,  or  even  to  Ogden,  at  either  of  which  points  ice  is 
much  cheaper  than  in  the  California  valleys.  An  adjustment  is  then 
made  by  us  with  the  shipper,  varying  from  $10  to  $30  per  car,  depend- 
ent on  the  saving  in  ice  or  otlier  conditions  involved.  This  advantage 
is  open  to  all  shippers  and  is  not  a  rebate  in  any  objectionable  sense, 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  complaint  on  these  matters  except  bv  a 
shipper,  one  Stephens,  of  about  1  per  cent  of  the  business,  who  has 
refused  any  settlement  because  we  would  not  make  a  discriminatory 
basis  in  his  favor. 

This  is  the  nature  of  the  so-called  "  rebates  '*  which  were  so  sensa- 
tionally exploited  by  one  Streyckmans  through  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  Chicago  last  week.  I  ask  to  be  pardoned  by 
the  committee  for  referring  to  this  man  and  his  statements.  Efo 
openW  admitted  on  the  stand  that  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Armour 
Car  Lines  at  Sacramento  he  stole  records,  letters,  and  books  and  sold 
the  information  to  the  managing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer, and  same  was  published  in  that  paper  last  August.  He  fur- 
ther admitted  that  he  was  actuated  in  his  appearance  as  a  witness  by 
revenge  for  fancied  illtreatment,  and  I  think  that  these  admissions 
are  enough  to  whollv  discredit  his  statements  independent  of  the 
showing  that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  his 
charges  were  mere  deductions.  The  committee's  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  only  witness  produced  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  that  "general  hearing  in  the  matter  of  transportation  of 
freights  bv  common  carriers  in  cars  not  owned  by  common  carriers '' 
affecting  t'he  Armour  Car  Lines. 

Senator  Fokaker.  You  refer  to  this  testimony  about  the  Armour 
Car  Lines  havinff  a  code  ? 

Mr.  RoBBiNS.  1  es,  sir ;  one  of  the  books  that  he  filched  was  one  of 
our  cipher  codes. 

Senator  Forakeb.  You  did  have  a  code,  then,  as  he  produced  it? 

Mr.  EoBBiNS.  Yes,  sir ;  he  read  a  number  of  phrases  from  the  code, 
but  he  could  not  show  that  he  ever  knew  the  phrases  to  be  used. 

Mileage  alone  does  not  afford  reasonable  remuneration  on  cars  in 
the  fruit  business,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  delay  to  equipment 
awaiting  loading  during  the  intervals  between  seasons 

The  refrigeration  rates  must  be  fixed  not  with  reference  to  earn- 
ings in  a  harvest  time,  but  as  they  run  in  different  months,  seasons, 
and  years.  One  company  by  its  thrift  and  foresight  may  keep  its 
cars  moving  ten  months  out  of  the  year;  another,  say,  six  months. 
Can  earnings  be  based  only  on  the  cars  that  are  busy  the  most  and 
their  owners  be  refused  the  benefit  of  their  thrift? 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  that,  certain  railroads  have  the  fruit 
business  moving  for  one  month,  two  months,  or  possibly  three  months 
out  of  the  year.  If  they  had  to  provide  equipment,  they  would 
certainly  expect  to  figure  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  investment 
for  a  year,  which  would  be  part  of  the  expense.  If  we  can  take 
up  that  slack  and  move  our  cars  to  different  territories  and  do  better 
with  them  than  each  road  could  to  own  their  own  cars,  we  claim 
that  benefit  is  ours. 

iStrictly  first-class  icing  and  competent  supervision  are  invaluable 
to  the  shipper  of  highly  perishable  berries,  fruit,  etc. 

After  many  years'  trial  it  has  been  found  that  the  only  practical 
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method  of  handling  the  fruit  and  berry  business  of  lar^  producing 
sections  satisfactorily  to  the  shippers,  car  lines,  and  railways  is  for 
the  car  line  to  agree  to  furnish  all  the  cars  and  ice  required  (in 
some  cases  to  the  extent  of  5,000  individual  cars)  or  be  responsible 
for  failure  so  to  do,  and  for  the  railroad  to  agree  to  use  such  cars 
only  for  the  particular  business  in  question.  This  done,  arrange- 
ments are  then  made,  generally  several  years  in  advance,  for  equip- 
ment, ice  supply,  stations,  and  other  facilities  not  obtainable  on  short 
notice. 

The  car  company  does  the  refrigerating  cheaper  under  exclusive 
contracts,  and  agrees  in  making  such  contracts  with  the  railroads  not 
to  advance  the  refrigeration  charges,  and  frequently  reductions  have 
been  made  voluntarily  when  conditions  warranted. 

Expenditures  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  our  company 
until  upward  of  $15,000,000  have  been  invested  in  equipment,  repair 
shops,  icing  stations,  and  other  facilities  scattered  throughout  the 
country. 

Armour  Car  Lines,  a  corporation  owning  and  operating  all  the 
Armour  cars,  have  never  bought,  sold,  or  dealt  in  any  of  tlie  products 
transported  in  their  cars. 

Armour  &  C!o.  and  Armour  Packing  CJompany  have,  to  a  limited 
extent,  dealt  in  produce,  particularly  potatoes  and  apples,  which  do 
not  require  refrigeration  and  are  selaom  shipped  in  .Mainour  cars,  but 
have  ceased  dealing  in  produce  since  about  May,  1904. 

I  believe  one  of  our  branches  overlooked  these  instructions  and 
sold  about  50  barrels  of  storage  apples  on  commission  for  the  owners 
last  winter.  Armour  &  Co.  retired  from  the  produce  business  about 
a  year  ago,  to  avoid  any  question  of  the  propriety  of  any  Armour 
interests  dealing  in  products  handled  in  the  equipment  of  the  Armour 
Car  Lines  for  others.  They  have  never  dealt  m  berries  and  fruits, 
such  as  are  handled  in  Armour  fruit  cars,  except  for  a  month  or  two 
several  years  ago  they  sold  on  consignment  at  certain  of  their  small 
branches  some  California  fruit  at  the  special  request  of  California 
growers  and  shippers,  because  of  an  oversupply  which  ihej  were 
unable  to  market  in  the  usual  way.  This,  perhaps,  injured  the  com- 
mission man  slightly,  but  benefited  the  grower  a  hundred  fold ;  but,  as 
stated,  the  handling  of  such  products  in  any  way  has  long  since  been 
discontinued. 

Armour  &  Co.  and  Armour  Packing  Company  do  a  limited  busi- 
ness in  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  as  a  natural  adjunct  to  their  pack- 
ing-house business.  This  business  is  handled  on  equal  terms  with 
other  diippers,  and  Armour  Car  Lines  do  not  solicit  business  of  this 
kind. 

The  agitation  against  the  car  companies  has  been  mainly  insti- 
gated by  the  radical  element  of  associations  of  receivers  or  commis- 
sion men,  who  generally  handle  on  an  arbitrary  commission  basis  the 
fruits,  berries,  and  produce  consigned  to  them.  Only  in  compara- 
tively few  instances  are  they  the  owners  of  the  products  received  by 
them  in  our  cars. 

We  claim  to  satisfy  a  large  majority  of  the  actual  growers  and 
shippers,  with  whom  we  come  most  in  contact,  and  they  are  the  ones 
to  be  most  considered.  Even  the  commission  men  who  are  also  grow- 
ers and  shippers  to  any  extent,  those  dependent  on  a  reliable  means  of 
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getting  highly  perishable  products  to  distant  markets,  generally  favor 
our  plan  of  operation  and  desire  our  service  at  our  rates. 

I  desire  to  review  briefly  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Ferguson 
before  the  committee  last  winter  at  great  length.  Most  of  the  organi- 
zations represented  by  him  are  associations  of  retail  grocers  and 
butchers,  and  commercial  clubs,  who  seldom  if  ever  come  in  contact 
with  private  car  lines  in  any  way.  He  intimates  strongly  a  "  com- 
munity of  interest "  between  the  railways  or  their  officials  and  our 
company.  I  wish  to  s^te  that  such  relation  or  collusion  does  not 
exist  now,  nor  has  it  ever  existed.  No  railway  company  or  official 
has  ever  had  any  interest  whatever  in  our  company,  and  our  relations 
with  the  roads  have  been  based  purely  on  merit  and  their  desire  to 
have  the  use  of  our  cars  for  mutual  benefit,  and  to  meet  the  public 
demand  for  special  equipment. 

He  stated  that  independent  shippers  are  at  a  disadvantage  because 
Armour  &  Co.,  deal  in  friiit  or  produce  in  competition  with  them. 

I  can  state  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  when  Armour  &  Co. 
did  deal  in  a  small  way  m  produce  (which  they  have  discontinued]), 
their  produce  department  never  had  any  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness 01  the  car  company  and  never  took  same  into  account  in  their 
trading,  but  handlea  the  shipments  on  their  own  merits  exactly  as  if 
there  was  no  car  company  controlled  by  the  Armours. 

Armour  &  Co.,  or  any  Armour  interest,  have  never  engaged  in 
buying  and  selling  small  fruits  and  berries,  of  which  most  of  our 
car  business  consists,  except  as  before  explained.  The  produce  han- 
dled by  them  formerly  consisted  mainly  or  potatoes,  i^pples,  beans,  etc., 
which  are  not  refrigerated,  and  as  a  rule  were  not  shipped  in  Armour 
cars. 

His  statement  refers  to  "contraband  freight''  being  delivered 
without  charge,  the  desired  inference  being  that  shipments  are  made 
by  Armour  &  Co.  without  the  payment  of  n*eight. 

The  existence  of  any  such  practice  I  am  in  a  position  to  deny 
absolutely. 

Mr.  Ferffuson  in  his  statements  refers  frequently  to  Michigan  fruit 
business.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  alleeed  advance  in  our  charges 
because  of  an  exclusive  contract  made  witn  the  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 
road Company,  copy  of  which  is  submitted,  no  advance  in  our  charges 
anywhere  else  being  cited. 

The  facts  are,  briefly,  as  follows :  In  1900  we  furnished  refrigera- 
tion to  shippers  of  Michigan  peaches,  and,  under  the  railroad  nue  or 
classification  then  in  effect,  the  railways  paid  us  for,  or  absorbed,  the 
cost  of  ice  both  at  loading  stations  and  en  route^  and  our  rates  were 
based  on  these  conditions.  I  can  not  recall  a  similar  rule  having  ever 
been  in  effect  elsewhere. 

In  1901  or  1902  the  Michigan  roads  changed  this  rule  and  discon- 
tinued furnishing  the  ice  free,  and  we  advanced  our  charges  to  cover 
the  additional  cost  of  ice  to  us. 

We  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  change  in  rule,  and  our 
profit  was  not  increased  in  the  increased  charge  for  refrigeration 
over  the  previously  abnormally  low  one.  The  matter  is  one  entirely 
between  the  road  and  the  shippers  and  is  not  chargeable  to  the  car 
lines  in  any  way. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Patriarche, 
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traffic  manager  Pere  Marquette  BaUroad,  at  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
hearing  in  Chicago  during  June,  1904,  confirmatory  of  this: 

"  Mr.  Urion.  During  1901  the  Armour  Car  line  was  not  on  your 
line  of  road,  was  it? 

"  Mr.  Patriarche.  We  had  miscellaneous  refrigerators  that  jrear. 

"  Mr.  Urion.  During  that  year  you  made  no  charge  for  ice;  is  that 
correct? 

"  Mr.  Patriarche.  That  is  correct 

"  Mr.  Urion.  You  commenced  making  a  ^har^  for  ice,  did  you, 
prior  to  making  of  the  contract  in  question  with  me  Armour  Lme? 

"  Mr.  Patriarche.  We  started  in  1902  making  a  charge  for  ice,  re- 
gardless of  the  contract  with  the  Armour  Company. 

"  Mr.  Urion.  There  was  doubtless  some  reason  for  your  discontinu- 
ing to  furnish  ice  free,  was  there  not? 

"  Mr.  Patriarche.  There  was  a  good  reason. 

"  Mr.  Urion.  ^Tiat  was  the  reason? 

"  Mr.  Patriarche.  The  cost  and  labor  for  icing  made  such  inroads 
into  the  reyenue  that  the  railroad  companies  obtained  they  were 
forced  to  go  out  of  bearing  that  burden." 

The  low  refrigeration  charges  quoted  by  Mr.  Ferguson  as  some- 
times obtainable  m  railway  remgerators  is  in  cars  admitted  not  to  be 
suitable  for  berry  and  fruit  business  and  which  haye  small  ice  tanks — 
about  half  the  capacity  of  those  in  our  fruit  cars — and  consequently 
much  more  cheaply  iced,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results,  as  will 
follow. 

He  stated  further  that  the  Michigan  testimony  discloses  condu- 
siyely  that  there  is  no  public  demand  for  our  service;  that  the  ship- 
pers do  not  want  it;  that  they  neyer  had  any  more  trouble  getting 
cars  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Armour  system  than  since;  that 
there  was  no  wider  distribution  or  adyantage  to  Michigan  growers 
from  our  service. 

These  statements  are  best  answered  by  the  following  extracts  of 
the  testimony  of  some  of  the  eight  largest  Michigan  growers  and 
shippers  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  hearing  at  Chicago,  and  we 
offered  many  more  such  witnesses  if  wanted : 

testimony  op  MR.   CORBIN. 

"  Mr.  Urion.  Prior  to  1902  and  1903  where  was  the  bulk  of  stuff  in 
your  community  shipped  ? 

"  Mr.  CoRBiN.  Most  of  it  in  those  years,  by  not  hayinc  refrigerator 
cars  and  buyers  there  to  buy  of  us,  was  shipped  to  Imlwaukee  and 
Oiicago. 

"  Mr.  Urion.  Were  they  regarded  as  markets  that  were  as  good  as 
outlying  markets? 

"  Mr.  CoRBiN.  No,  sir;  it  had  been  the  talk  of  the  growers  that  they 
wished  they  had  some  way  they  could  load  cars  and  ship  them  to  dif- 
ferent points,  so  as  to  relieyc  the  glut  that  happened  at  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago,  which  we  got  before  1902  and  1903. 

"  Mr.  Urion.  Did  it  result  in  reaching  the  East? 

"  Mr.  CoRBiN.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Mr.  Urion.  Did  it  result  in  additional  profits  and  enable  them  to 
get  better  prices  I 
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"  Mr.  CoRBiN,  Yes,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Urion.  Taking  all  into  consideration,  will  you  state  to  the 
Commission  whether  you  regard  the  refrigeration  rate  of  the  Armour 
Car  Line  as  excessive? 

"  Mr.  CosBiK.  From  a  business  point  of  view,  rather  than  to  go 
back  to  the  way  it  was  before,  I  think  the  rate  is  not  exorbitant  at  all. 
I  would  rather  pay  the  prices  to-day  and  be  sure  of  the  service  we 
get.^ 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR,   GURNET. 

"  Mr.  Urion.  State  to  the  Commission  in  your  own  way  and  in  your 
own  language  jour  feeling  with  respect  to  the  installation  of  Armour 
cars  on  the  Ime  of  the  Pere  Marquette — ^the  advantages  and  the 
disadvantages. 

"  Mr.  Gerney.  Well,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  growers  in  our 
place  and  county.  The  reason  we  could  not  get  anv  buyers  was  they 
would  not  come  there,  as  we  could  not  get  cars.  1  sola  my  peaches 
one  year — I  think  it  was  in  1899 — ^to  a  party  with  the  understanding 
that  I  was  to  have  so  much  a  bushel — ^I  tnink  it  was  a  dollar— provided 
he  could  get  cars.  He  took  auite  a  good  many  and  then  tola  me  that 
he  could  not  take  any  more,  that  he  could  not  get  cars. 

"Mr.  Urion.  Then  the  installation  of  these  cars  has  resulted  in 
diverting  the  shipments  from  your  community,  from  Chicago  to  other 
and  far-distant  point*? 

"  Mr.  Gerney.  Yes,  sir :  since  the  Armour  cars  came  we  could  get 
good  service  and  plenty  oi  buyers,  and  we  get  our  peaches  through  to 
Connecticut,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Columbus,  and  do  not  have  any 
trouble. 

"  Mr.  Urion.  But  you  have  to  pay  a  refrigeration  charge? 

"Mr.  Gerney.  But  the  refrigeration  charge  does  not  amount  to 
anything  compared  with  service.  Since  Armour  cars  came  in  1902 
and  1903  I  have  made  50  per  cent  more  as  a  grower  than  I  did  before. 
I  never  got  a  refrigerator  car  that  I  was  dead  sure  would  take  my 
fruit  to  destination  imtil  the  Annour  people  came  in.'' 


"  I  have  been  in  business  there  about  forty  years  and  have  been  a 
peach  shipper,  and  of  course  we  have  had  lote  of  trouble  shipping 
peaches  ana  getting  them  shipped  to  a  distance.  We  had  to  ship  them 
locally  a  great  deal  and  had  met  with  loss.  Since  the  Armour  car 
service  went  in' we  have  had  good  success  with  our  peaches.  In  1902 
I  shipped  45  cars  and  made  money  on  all  of  them.  1  shipped  7  (out- 
side cars)  by  the  Grand  Trunk.  I  got  the  cars  free  and  paid  for  the 
icinff ;  I  lost  on  all  of  them. 

''Commissioner  Prouty.  Did  you  pay  the  full  charge? 

"  Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir ;  from  $36  to  $50.    It  paid  me  to  do  it." 

testimony  op  MR.   LOOMI8. 

"  My  experience  has  been  the  same  as  the  rest  of  them.  I  have  been 
shippfng  twenty  years.    The  shipments  have  got  to  be  taken  care 
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of  as  they  go  through,  and  until  the  Armour  Company  took  care  of 
them  we  did  not  have  that  service. 

"  Mr.  Urion.  Has  the  profit  to  the  growers  and  shippers  in  your 
community  been  enhancea  by  the  use  of  Armour  cars,  notwithstand- 
inff  the  refrigerator  charges? 

"  Mr.  LooMis.  It  has. 

"  Mr.  Urion.  They  have  made  more  profit  by  the  payment  of  tlie 
refrigerator  charges  and  getting  the  service  than  they  did  under  the 
old  arrangements 

"  Mr.  Ix)0Mis.  Yes,  sir;  because  buyers  came  in  there  and  we  could 
have  them  when  we  did  not  get  the  cars  and  service." 

Mr.  Ferguson  stated  that  various  railways  were  anxious  to  put  their 
own  cars  into  Michiffan. 

Even  if  other  roads  were  willing  to  supply  a  few  cars  none  of  them 
are  willing  to  agree  to  furnish  all  the  cars  required  even  for  business 
via  their  own  line,  and  they  do  not  consent  to  their  cars  being  routed 
over  other  roads.  The  cars  they  proposed  to  furnish  were  admit- 
tedly not  suitable  for  peach  business,  and  the  roads  would  riot  guar- 
antee their  refrigerating  qualities. 

If  each  connecting  road  tried  to  furnish  its  own  cars,  endless  con- 
fusion would  result  in  trying  to  get  each  shipper  at  each  of  the 
scores  of  stations  the  kind  of  car  wanted,  properly  iced  in  advance, 
and  for  a  certain  destination  over  a  certain  route.  The  fruit  is  fre- 
quently loaded  before  its  destination  or  route  is  decided,  and  our  cars 
are  free  to  go  to  any  destination  by  any  route,  thus  saving  the  rail- 
ways great  trouble  m  getting  certain  kinds  or  cars  to  certain  ship- 
pers and  providing  a  great  convenience  and  advantage  to  shippers 
by  permitting  change  m  destination  and  routing  even  after  loaded. 

Tlie  chairman  put  the  following  question  to  Mr.  Ferguson : 

"Are  you  sure  that  none  of  the  private  car  line  companies  i)ublish 
their  rates  from  their  various  offices,  as  the  railroad  companies  are 
required  to  do?  I  think  you  answered  in  regard  to  that  as  respects 
the  Armour  Car  Lines  Company." 

Mr.  Ferguson  replied: 

"My  information  is  that  none  of  them  publish  their  rates  from 
their  offices,  as  required  by  law." 

The  fact  is,  we  print  from  500  to  1,000  copies  of  refrigeration 
tariffs  for  each  district  and  distribute  them  freely  among  snippers 
and  railroads;  our  district  offices  have  a  full  supply  and  a  copy  is 
obtainable  bv  anyone  upon  application. 

I  might  also  say  that  those  tariffs  are  furnished  by  the  railroad 
to  each  of  their  local  agents,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  shipping  sta- 
tion. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Senator  Cullom).  It  is  not  required  by 
law  that  you  shall  publish  these  schedules? 

Mr.  RoBBiNS.  No,  sir ;  but  we  do  publish  them. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are  not  required  by  law  to  publish  them 
if  you  are  not  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  law ;  out  that  is  a 
question  of  law  itself. 

Mr.  RoBBiNS.  But  nevertheless  we  publish  them  and  distribute 
them,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  anybody  else  can 
have  the  copy  if  they  wish,  for  nobody  is  refused  a  copy. 

Senator  Kiian.  There  are  none  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission? 
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Mr.  Bobbins.  Not  formally ;  no,  sir. 

He  stated  we  had  the  unrestrained  privilege  of  charging  the  public 
any  price  the  traffic  will  bear  for  the  service. 

mien  makine  contracts  with  the  roads  reasonable  charges  are 
worked  out  witS  them,  and  our  contracts  forbid  us  to  charge  any 
higher  refrigeration  than  is  specified  and  which  is  consider^  rea- 
sonable. 

For  example,  see  paragraph  4  of  Pere  Marquette  contract  offered 
by  Mr.  Ferguson  and  printea. 

He  states,  "  you  will  search  the  Armour  Car  Line  contracts  in  vain 
for  any  bond  to  insure  a  fulfillment  of  their  engagement  to  provide 
cars." 

Our  agreement  is  universally  considered  as  good  as  our  bond,  and 
in  the  rare  cases  where  we  have  failed  in  any  way  under  our  con- 
tracts we  have  responded  in  damages  for  such  failure. 

I  might  say,  in  this  North  Carolina  case,  where  I  figure  the  loss  will 
amoimt  to  $75,000,  we  had  no  bond,  but  that  makes  no  difference  in 
our  settling  the  damages. 

The  Acting  Chaibman  (Senator  Cullom).  What  was  your  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  North  Carolina  case,  as  to  your  losses? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  berries  which  could  not  be  loaded  on  account  of 
shortage  of  cars,  to  which  we  are  liable,  were  dumped  and  we  are 
paying  for  the  berries.  We  have  an  attorney  in  rforth  Carolina 
now,  who  has  been  there  for  a  week.  A  committee  agreed  on  a  basis 
as  to  what  the  berries  were  worth  each  day,  and  we  are  settling  with 
the  shippers  on  that  basis. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Senator  Cullom).  You  say  you  paid  out 
how  much  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  We  estimate  that  we  will  have  to  pay  out  $75,000;  I 
do  not  think  any  of  the  money  has  been  actually  paid  yet  This  only 
occurred  about  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Ferguson  claims  that  self-interest  may  prompt  us  to  with- 
hold cars.  Our  practice  and  generally  our  contracts  compel  us  to 
serve  all  shippers  alike  in  districts  we  undertake  to  serve  without  any 
discriniination.  It  would  be  suicidal  to  do  anything  else,  and  there  is 
no  incentive  for  any  such  action  as  intimated. 

He  submits  copies  of  lengthy  correspondence  with  a  certain  rail- 
way on  the  subject  of  the  ri^t  of  shippers  to  route  their  business,  and 
in  nis  discourse  on  this  subject  says : 

"  Under  the  private  car  line  system,  however,  these  privileges  are 
all  taken  away  from  us.'' 

The  fact  is  that  the  reverse  condition  prevails.  The  routing  rests 
between  the  shippers  and  railways  and  we  take  no  part  in  same  in 
any  way  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  transportation. 

I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  I  believe  last  year  or  year  be- 
fore there  were  one  or  two  lines  of  railroad  which  undertook  to  route 
the  freight.  1  believe  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  have 
made  a  ruling  against  that,  particularly  in  the  California  case,  and 
the  shippers  there  now  have  the  full  right  of  routing;  but  we  never 
had  any  connection  with  it  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 

The  "  Frisco  System  "  letters,  quoted  at  ffreat  length  and  so  pro- 
fusely dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  bring  out  mese  salient  points  which 
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should  not  be  lost  sight  of:  The  road  state^  they  reserve  the  right  to 
route  shipments  beyond  their  own  line  and  employ  refrigerator  equip- 
ment as  tney  may  dect 

That  their  interests  are  to  encourage  the  grower,  and  one  of  the 
first  essentials  of  same  is  an  adequate  supply  of  suitable  cars. 

That  they  expected  to  move  1,000  to  1,200  cars  of  berries  and  they 
had  contracted  with  the  Armour  Car  Lines  for  equipment.  That 
Mr.  Ferguson's  company  (Duluth  commission  merchants,  not  growers 
or  regular  shippers)  was  the  only  one  to  object  to  the  plan  arranged 
(for  a  car  company  to  supply  refrigeration)  or  that  desired  to  take 
the  burden  of  supplying  cars  upon  themselves. 

I  state  positively  that  the  growers  and  shippers  have  full  latitude 
in  the  matter  of  routing  their  shipments  so  far  as  we  are  conoemed, 
but  would  be  greatly  restricted  if  the  various  connecting  railways 
were  to  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  their  cars,  for  the  reason  that 
the  cars  would  have  to  be  routed  over  the  road  or  the  owner. 

Special  reference  is  made  to  a  clause  in  our  Pere  Marquette  contract 
by  which  the^^  agreee  to  furnish  such  ice  as  they  can  at  certain 
points.  This  is  at  a  few  points  where  they  can  spare  it  from  their 
supply  for  companv  use,  and  consists  of  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
ice  used  by  us,  the  oalance  coming  from  various  points  where  obtain- 
able to  best  advantage.  This  metnod  of  supplying  ice  by  the  railroad 
is  a  rare  exception  and  creates  an  entirely  wroiig  impression* 

Air.  Ferjguson  stated  as  follows : 

^^Car  Ime  companies  simply  instruct  railwav  station  agents  at 
point  of  origin  to  write  on  bill  of  lading  *  ice  when  necessary,'  or  at 
certain  points,  and  connecting  carriers  obey  these  instructions." 

The  tacts  are  as  follows:  We  furnish  every  pound  of  ice  used  in 
California,  Geor^a,  the  Carolinas,  and  Florida,  and  many  other  of 
the  largest  shipping  districts.  From  most  districts  to  destmation  we 
supply  besides  the  initial  ice  all  ice  used  en  route  from  our  own 
stations,  with  our  own  labor,  superintended  by  our  own  salaried  men. 

We  have  an  18,000-ton  ice  house  at  Toledo,  on  the  Lake  Shore  road, 
and  an  equally  large  one  at  Columbus  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines. 
We  have  stations  of  our  own  at  Buffalo,  Albany,  Altoona,  East  St. 
Louis,  and  probably  50  other  points.  At  many  important  points  we 
not  only  do  not  buy  ice  from  the  roads  but  sell  them  ice  from  our 
supply.  We  do  sometimes  buy  ice  from  them  at  certain  points  where 
smiQl  quantities  are  needed  and  when  it  is  obtainable  from  them 
cheaper  than  we  could  supply  it  ourselves. 

Much  more  has  been  charged  against  us  in  this  hearing  with  respect 
to  the  business  originating  on  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  almost  as 
if  that  line  were  operated  in  our  interests. 

That  business  has  naturally  been  selected  because  it  is  most  open  to 
attack  from  their  standpoint  and  the  hardest  to  defend  from  ours. 

This  Michigan  pea<m  business  matures  late  in  the  season,  in  a 
northern  latitude  (during  September  and  October) ,  when  the  weather 
is  oomparativdy  cool.  Of  the  crop  amounting  to  some  6,000  to  8,000 
cars  OEuy  one- fourth  to  one-third  is  refrigerated,  the  balance  moving  to 
comparatively  near-by  points,  such  as  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Lidian- 
apoKs,  Detroit,  etc.,  mdicating  that  any  refrigeration  at  all  is  not 
necessary  and  less  perfect  refngeration  is  required  than  from  other 
fruit  and  berry  producing  sections. 
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We  made  no  effort  to  take  care  of  the  business  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  some  of  the  Michigan  growers  and  railways  who  knew  of  our 
plan  of  operations  elsewhere  came  to  us  for  equipment  and  service  on 
their  lines,  because  of  the  difficulties  before  experienced  bjr  them. 
We  were  somewhat  in  doubt  about  undertaking  the  business,  in  view 
of  the  conditions,  but  finally  made  an  agreement  for  one  or  two  years 
for  part  of  the  business  in  question— Hjrand  Kapids,  for  instance, 
being  at  first  excepted. 

Later  the  service  and  conditions  where  we  operated  proved  so  satis- 
factory to  the  railways  and  the  shippers  most  interested  that  the  Pere 
Marquette  extended  the  arrangement  to  cover  Grand  Rapids  and  all 
competitive  business. 

We  have  recently  completed  arrangements  whereby  our  refriger- 
ator rates  from  Michigan  for  the  coming  season  will  be  reduced  from 
about  15  to  25  per  cent,  owing  to  economies  possible  in  our  operations 
and  to  the  Pere  Marauette's  bearing  a  part  of  the  reduction. 

We  are  making  reauctions  in  various  other  districts  this  season,  in 
keeping  with  our  general  plan  to  do  so  to  the  limit  consistent  witli 
good  service. 

This  Michigan  peach  business  is  less  than  2  or  3  per  cent  of  our  total 
fruit  and  berry  shipments ;  and  complaints  on  other  business  are  not 
only  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  but  our  service  and  plan  of  opera- 
tion is  generally  satisfactory  and  even  commended  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  actual  growers  and  shippers,  whose  interests  deserve  first 
consideration. 

Mr.  Ferguson  refers  to  the  northern  California  conditions,  which  I 
am  glad  oi  an  opportunity  to  go  into  briefly,  as  that  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  district  shipping  green  fruits.  They  have  had  the  most  ex- 
perience in  private  car  line  matters,  such  as  are  under  discussion,  and 
the  service  is  the  most  exacting  because  of  the  long  distance  and  time 
of  this  highly  perishable  fruit  in  transit. 

I  beg  to  quote  briefly  from  the  1903  report  of  the  Sacramento,  Cal., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  this  subject,  which  was  prepared  after  a 
lengthy  and  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject: 

"  The  long-expected  report  of  the  commerce  committee  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  on  the  cnarges  of  R.  D.  Stephens,  based  on  his  report 
handed  in  to  the  State  fruit  CTOwers'  convention  at  San  Francisco 
last  fall,  that  all  growers  of  deciduous  fruit  lost  monev  last  season 
and  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  was  acting  unjustly  to  eastern 
people  in  advertising  that  money  could  be  made  in  the  growing  of 
fruit  in  this  section,  was  received  at  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  chamber  May  27,  1903,  and  read  by  M.  J.  Dillman,  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

"  There  were  present  at  the  meeting  Col.  H.  I.  Seymour,  vice-presi- 
dent, presiding;  Dwight  Miller ;  D.  W.  Carmichael ;  Grove  L.  John- 
son: H.  Weinstock;  J.  H.  Arnold;  A.  C.  Hinkson;  C.  H.  Renter; 
M.  J.  Dillman ;  R.  D.  Stephens,  and  M.  R.  Beard,  secretary. 

"  Following  is  the  full  text  oi  the  report : 

**  To  the  Directors  of  the  Saci'amento  Ghrnnher  of  Commerce. 

"Gentlemen:  Your  committee  on  commerce,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred for  investigation  the  subject-matter  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  transportation  of  the  twenty-seventh  fruit  growers'  con- 
vention, held  at  San  Francisco,  December  2-5,  1902,  relating  to  the 
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transportation,  refrigeration,  and  distribution  of  deciduous  fruit 
shipments  from  California  to  the  Eastern  States  and  their  effect 
upon  such  industry,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

"This  report  is  in  the  form  or  a  letter  addressed  to  William 
Sproule,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
accompanied  by  a  'tabulated  statement'  showing  sales  in  ec^tem 
markets  of  California  green  deciduous  fruits  from  July  5  to  17, 
and  also  a  concentrated  statement  of  sales  from  July  30  to  August 
20.  The  work  of  your  committee  consisted  in  an  effort  to  make  as 
full  an  investigation  as  possible  into  all  the  facts  connected  with  this 
report,  and  generally  with  the  (question  of  the  permanency  and 
profitableness  of  the  fruit-growing  mdustry  in  California,  and  report 
the  same  to  your  honorable  body. 

"The  report  of  the  committee  on  transportation  owes  its  ori|2^, 
as  appears  from  the  face  of  it.  to  a  certain  contract  entered  into 
between  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the  Armour  Car  line 
Company,  ttie  terms  of  which  are  tnat  the  said  car  line  com- 
pany binds  itself  and  agre^  to  furnish  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  at  all  times  and  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  required, 
6^000  cars,  or  such  numbea:  as  is  necessary  to  secure  to  the  fruit- 
shipping  interests  of  California  a  sufficient  supply  of  combined 
ventilator  and  refrigerator  cars  for  the  transportatiwi  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  California  to  the  Eastern  States,  in 
return  for  which  the  Armour  Car  Line  is  given  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  furnishing  the  refrigerator  equipment  so  long  as  they  comply 
with  the  conditions  here  noted.  This  contract  is  assumed  by  Sir. 
Stephens,  the  author  of  the  report,  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  fruit  growers  of  California  during  the  season  of 
1902,  and  would  therefore  be  responsible  for  disastrous  losses  in  the 
marketing  of  fresh  California  fruits  in  the  East  so  long  as  it  remains 
in  existence — three  years.  Mr.  Stephens  also  claims  that  this  con- 
tract gives  the  Armour  Car  Line  the  absolute  control  of  the  shipments 
at  tihis  end  of  the  line  and  the  marketing  of  the  same  at  the  other  end. 
The  report  also  charges  that  California  fruit  growers  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  matter  of  rates,  as  compared  with  those 
charged  for  similar  service  from  Oregon  and  Washmgton. 

"  The  committee  on  transportation,  which  became  the  sponsor  of 
the  report  under  discussion,  was  composed  of  R.  D.  Stephens  (diair- 
maii^ ,  Alden  Anderson,  A.  H.  Naftzger,  A.  N.  Judd,  and  Alexander 
Gordon.  R.  D.  Stephens,  who  publicly  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  writing  this  report,  is  a  large  and  successful  grower  of  deciduous 
fruit,  especiallv  Tokay  grapes,  from  which  he  has,  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  obtainecf  a  lucrative  income,  if  he  has  not  accumulated  a  modest 
fortune  therefrom.  Alden  Anderson,  the  present  lieutenant-governor 
of  California,  refused  to  sign  the  report.  Mr.  Anderson  is  an  exten- 
sive grower  and  shipper  of  deciduous  fruits,  with  headquarters  at 
Suisun.  and  is  also  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Distributors, 
ihrougn  whose  agency  over  86  per  cent  of  the  deciduous  fruit  or 
California  was  marketed  during  the  season  of  1902.  A.  H.  Naftzger, 
the  president  of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange,  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention,  after  the  presentation  of  the  report,  dis- 
claimed any  knowledge  of  the  '  tabulated  statement,'  saying  that  he 
had  no  part  in  its  preparation  and  knew  nothing  regarding  its 
correctness,  and  disclaims  any  responsibility  in  connection  therewith. 
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A.  N.  Judd  is  a  grower  of  apples  in  the  Pajaro  VallOT,  Santa  Cruz 
County,  and  Alexander  Gordon  is  a  raisin  grower  in  Fresno  County. 

*'  The  history  of  tiie  transportation  of  deciduous  fruits  to  eastern 
markets  records  in  its  earlier  days  repeated  failures,  and  at  the  in- 
ception the  cost  was  so  great  as  to  make  the  general  use  of  refriger- 
ator cars  practically  prohibitive.  These  rates  were  gradually  reduced 
imtil,  in  1893,  the  tariff  of  $175  was  established  as  the  rate  from 
Sacramento  to  New  York  on  24,000  pounds,  the  rates  to  other  places 
being  in  proportion.  At  this  time  there  were  five  refrigerator  car 
lines  operating  in  California,  and  all  testimony  available  shows  that 
no  year  pa^ed  but  that  there  was  a  shorta^  of  cars  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  season,  occasioning  thereby  considerable  loss  to  the  grower. 
*  *  *  The  division  of  the  fruit  shipping  business  among  these 
five  companies  did  not  justify  any  one  of  them  in  erecting  the  exten- 
sive plants  and  putting  into  operation  such  a  complete  system  for 
the  refrigeration  and  care  of  green  deciduous  fruit  while  in  transit 
as  is  necessary  and  as  is  now  in  operation  throughout  the  United 
States.  Such  conditions  prevailed  until  1900,  when  a  contract  was 
entered  into  between  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the  Armour 
Car  line  Company  giving  the  car  line  the  exclusive  privilege  of  oper- 
ating^ in  Califorma,  in  return  for  which  the  car  line  obligated  itself 
at  afl  times  to  provide  sufficient  number  of  refi'igerator  and  ventilator 
cars  to  aU  shippers  on  equal  terms.  The  rate  was  reduced  by  die 
Armour  Car  line  from  $175  to  $100  from  Sacramento  to  New  York 
on  26,000  pounds,  and  the  rates  to  other  places  proportionately  de- 
creased. 

"  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grower  and  shipner  of  California 
tried  for  many  years  to  secure  refrigerator  cars  for  wie  transportation 
of  their  producte  to  the  East,  having  several  sources  of  supply  to  draw 
from,  and  frequently  found  the  same  inadequate  to  meet  their  wants 
when  needed.  Moreover,  the  service  was  often  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  one  of  the  companies  at  that  time  had  the 
necessary  equipment  to  insure  the  best  service,  but  since  only  one  car 
line  has  been  operating  in  California  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  there  ^as  not  an  adequate  supply  of  refrigerator  cars  at  the 
disposal  of  the  grower  and  shipper  of  deciduous  fruits,  so  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  unwise  for  the  fruit  interests  of  California  to  desire 
a  return  to  the  old  system. 

*'  The  only  other  means  by  which  the  fresh  deciduous  fruit  of  Cali- 
fornia could  be  marketed  would  be  for  the  carrier — ^the  Southern 
Pacific  Company— to  construct  its  own  refrigerator  cars,  and  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  show  the  impracticability  of  this  scheme,  for  it 
would  require  an  investment  of  upward  of  $5,000^000  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad  company  to  furnish  the  necessary  equipment  to  move  the 
vast  amount  of  California  fruit,  and  for  a  good  part  of  the  year  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  cars  would  lie  idle  on  side  tracks  because 
of  the  disparity  between  the  volume  of  deciduous- fruit  shipments 
during  the  summer  months  and  that  of  the  citrus  fruits  during  the 
winter  months,  as  well  as  lack  of  freight  during  the  intervening 
months  between  the  two  seasons,  when  the  movement  of  fruit  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited  in  Quantity.  The  construction  of  such  a  refriger- 
ator  equipment  would  require  several  years  to  complete,  and  when 
completed  it  is  questionable  whether  such  an  equipment  would  com- 
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pare  favorably  with  the  cars  now  handling  this  business,  inasmuch  as 
the  cars  now  owned  and  used  by  the  Armour  Car  Line  CJompany  are 
the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  the  refrigerator  business  and 
are  covered  by  many  patents,  and  the  use  of  such  other  cars  would  not 
give  the  grower  and  shipper  the  full  assurance  that  these  cars  had 
not,  between  seasons,  been  put  to  uses  which  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  the  car  again  being  used  for  fruit  shipping.  Such  an  in- 
vestment would  not  recommend  itself  to  any  busmess  man^  and  the 
maintenance  of  such  an  equipment  would  impose  an  additional  tax 
on  the  fruit  industry  not  warranted  by  the  circumstances. 

^^  The  equipment  necessary  to  handle  this  vast  business,  amounting 
approximately  to  30,000  cars  of  fresh  fruit,  seemingly  can  best  be 
obtained  from  a  single  car  line  company  which  has  the  ability  to  find 
use  for  such  equipment  eveiy  month  m  the  year  somewhere  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  thereby  lessening  the  cost  to  the 
California  grower  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  car  is  not  dimimshed  when  California  fruit  loads  are  not  avail- 
able, and  which  insures  better  cars,  used  for  fruit-shipping  purposes 
only,  better  refrigeration  and  more  constant  care  than  can  be  had 
where  numerous  car  lines  are  operating  in  the  same  territory.  So  far 
as  this  committee  can  ascertain,  no  meSiod  obtains  at  present  whereby 
safe  and  effective  refrigeration  in  a  large  way,  as  required  by  Cali- 
fornia, can  be  had  except  through  some  larffe  system  having  its  rami- 
fications throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada^  and  me  South- 
em  Pacific  Company  seemingly  acted  in  the  interest  of  the  fruit 
grower  as  well  as  their  own  in  making  this  contract  with  the  Armour 
arLine. 

"A  slight  digression  at  this  point  as  to  what  refrigeration  is, 
means,  and  how  it  is  accomplished  would  not  seem  amiss.  The  car, 
before  it  is  loaded  after  its  long,  hot^  and  dry  trip  westward,  is  cooled 
before  being  reloaded  by  having  its  ice  tanks  filled  with  ice.  This  ice 
rapidly  melts  and  must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a  part  of  the 
cost  01  the  service.  After  the  car  is  loaded  the  tanks  are  again  filled. 
Contrary  to  the  commonly  conceived  idea,  this  is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
the  fruit  in  good  condition  until  its  long  journey  of  often  3,000  miles 
or  more,  and  lasting  from  twelve  to  twenty  days,  is  ended,  but  has  to 
be  replenished  from  time  to  time  as  is  needed,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  nature  of  the  fruit,  and  the  time  consumed.  This 
necessitates  the  erection  of  ice-houses  and  loading  plants  and  the 
storing  of  vast  quantities  of  ice  all  over  the  United  States.  The  erec- 
tion of  these  large  icing  plants  and  the  conservation  of  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  ice  needed  for  this  work  by  several  companies  would  mean  a 
duplication  of  plants  and  an  expenditure  that  good  business  judgment 
would  not  dictate,  owing  to  the  problematic  nature  of  tite  business  to 
be  done  and  the  ice  to  be  consumed,  whereas  with  one  company  it  be- 
comes a  more  simple  matter  to  estimate  the  necessary  number  of  tons 
of  ice  and  the  cost  of  such  work,  knowing  to  a  very  close  approxima- 
tion the  number  of  cars  each  season  to  be  shipped.  Therefore,  in  the 
jud^ent  of  your  cx)mmittee,  better  and  cheaper  refrigeration  can  be 
obtained  by  the  fruit  groweus  and  shippers  of  California  when  oper- 
ating with  one  line,  where  they  are  sure  of  first-class  service  and  con- 
stant care  of  their  fruit  from  the  time  it  leaves  California  until  it 
arrives  at  its  destinatirm,  than  they  could  by  trusting  to  several  re- 
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frigerator  companies,  no  one  of  which  could  afford  to  provide  as 
ample  an  equipment  and  equal  service. 

*^Your  conunittee  has  examined  the  original  contract  between  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the  Armour  Car  Line,  and  has  care- 
fullyconsidered  the  terms  thereof. 

"  This  contract  is  a  plain  business  instrument,  which  was  in  the  in^ 
terest  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  to  make,  because  it  fixes  the 
responsibility  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  furnish  cars  to  the  shipper 
when  needed,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  grower,  because  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  determine  it  absolutely  guarantees  to  the  grower  and 
shipper  an  adequate  supply  of  ventilator  and  refrigerator  cars  when- 
ever needed  to  handle  their  products.  The  Armour  Car  Line  has 
not  controlled  and  does  not  and  can  not  control  the  routing  of  a  single 
carload  by  reason  of  their  contract  with  the  Southern  Facific  Com- 
pany. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  shipjper  of  de- 
ciduous fruit  routes  his  own  cars,  and  the  Armour  Car  Lone  under 
this  contract  is  obligated  to  give  every  shipper  proper  and  effective 
refrigeration  upon  equal  terms,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
contract  that  could  in  any  manner  be  construed  as  givinjg  the  car  line 
any  control  over  the  transportation,  destination,  or  distribution  of 
ihe  fruit,  which  they  must  care  for  and  properly  refrigerate  what- 
ever its  aestination  may  be  or  to  whoever  it  is  consigned. 

"  That  this  contract  is  viewed  as  beneficial  to  the  fruit  interests  of 
California  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  consignors  of  86.47  per 
cent  of  all  the  fresh  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  California  during 
the  season  of  1902  in  a  letter  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  under 
date  of  November  12, 1902,  expressed  themselves  as  follows: 

" '  We,  noting  that  your  company  has  recently  closed  a  three-year 
contract  for  the  use  of  Armour  cars  for  fruit  snipments  from  Cali- 
fornia, desire  to  express  our  gratification  that  these  carriers  have 
decided  not  to  make  any  new  experiments  in  the  refrigeration  of  de- 
ciduous fruits,  the  most  perishable  freight  Imown.  We  feel  satisfied 
that  change  of  management  and  method  in  relation  to  refrigeration 
would  be  likely  to  entail  serious  loss  on  growers  and  shippers,  until 
the  details  of  the  operation  were  perfected  in  the  course  of  time  by 
the  new  owners,  and  no  demand  for  change  which  necessarily  involves 
these  chances  comes  from  the  large  body  of  shippers  most  mterested 
in  the  industry. 

" '  The  efficiency  of  the  present  refrigeration  service  has  been  tried 
and  tested  and  found  satisfactory,  and  we  feel  our  interests  are  best 
served  by  a  continuance  of  your  present  relations  with  the  Annour 
Car  Lines.' " 

I  will  refrain  from  taking  your  time  in  answering  Mr.  Ferguson's 
wild  guesses  on  the  profits  of  others'  business  or  his  predictions  of 
the  dire  results  whicn  might  follow  if  certain  remote  contingencies 
arose  or  the  injury  which  might  come  to  tiie  commission  mra^  busi- 
ness if  some  new  competition  entered  their  field,  feeling  that  such 
theories  carry  no  weight  with  this  committee,  but  that  they  want 
facts  and  conditions  and  not  theories  and  generalities.  Although 
the  last  day's  statements  of  Mr.  Ferguson  were  directed  against  us 
in  many  respects,  I  am  ignoring  same,  as  I  bcJieve  most  of  them  are 
on  the  same  lines  as  those  answered,  and  to  reply  to  them  in  detail 
would  be  a  repetition  to  a  large  ext^it. 
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The  report  has  gained  some  circulation  that  the  car  companies  in 
some  way  are  used  as  a  means  or  device  for  the  payment  of  railroad 
rebates  to  shippers.  This  I  desire  to  deny  in  the  most  positive  and 
sweeping  way.  No  such  practice  is  indulged  in  by  us,  and  the  car 
business  is  conducted  on  its  own  merits  and  account  without  any 
connection  with  rates  on  the  contents  of  their  cars. 

As  to  the  acceptability  of  our  present  plan  of  operation  to  the 
railways,  it  is  pernaps  suflScient  to  say  that  a  crowing  disposition  in 
our  favor  is  shown  by  their  continuing  to  make  time  contracts  with 
us  right  up  to  the  present,  some  of  which  contracts  have  many  years 
to  run,  based  on  logical  reasons  and  for  the  mutual  benelGt  oi  them- 
selves and  their  shippers. 

The  (question  of  exdusive  contracts  has  been  mentioned  in  a  ^reat 
many  different  connections.  I  desire  to  explain  for  the  benelGt  oi  the 
committee  that  same  are  not  entered  into  by  the  railroads  without 
careful  consideration  and  after  consultation  with  the  majority  of  the 
influential  growers  and  shippers.  In  some  cases,  in  fact,  an  orfinmi- 
zation  of  me  shippers  has  negotiated  with  the  various  car  lines 
direct  and  taken  bids  from  them  for  supplying  refrigeration,  and 
after  deciding  on  terms  has  requested  the  railroads  to  make  an  exclu- 
sive contract  with  the  car  line  selected.  The  use  of  such  cars  and 
their  refrigeration  is  therefore  not  forced  on  the  shippers  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent,  as  has  been  intimated^  but  the  excluMve 
contracts  are  made  after  consultation  with  the  various  interests  most 
affected.  This  is  plainly  shown  from  statements  of  the  growers  who 
recently  appeared  before  the  House  committee  and  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  I  have 
S'ven  an  extract  These  contracts  are  open  to  competition  before 
ey  are  made,  but  it  is  a  practical  necessity  to  dose  them  in  advance 
for  one  or  more  seasons  in  order  to  allow  time  to  build  cars,  provide 
ice,  stations,  and  all  other  necessities.  Under  these  exclusive  con- 
tracts the  shippers  generally  make  claims  on  the  car  line  for  damages 
growing  out  of  faulty  cars  or  improper  refrigeration,  and  the  car 
line  responds  in  damages  for  any  shortcomings  for  which  it  may  be 
responsible.  The  shippers  have  recourse  on  the  roads  direct  as  well, 
if  tor  any  reason  they  have  any  greater  legal  or  business  claim  on 
them  than  on  the  car  line,  and  the  car  line  is  still  liable  to  the  roads, 
as  is  evidenced  by  clause  7  of  the  Pere  Marquette  contract  (intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ferguson  and  printed),  as  follows: 

"  The  car  line  agrees  to  assume  all  liability  for,  and  promptly  adjust 
and  pay,  and  indemnify  and  save  the  Pere  Marquette  harmless  from 
claims  arising  from  any  failure  on  its  part  to  properly  ice  and  keep 
iced  said  refrigerator  cars  furnished  and  supplied  by  it  as  aforesaid 
to  the  Pere  Marquette." 

We  actually  paid  claims  in  California  one  season  for  a  large 
amount,  owinff  to  a  temporary  shortage  of  cars  for  whidi  we  were 
indirectly  to  blame  and  responsible,  and  another  season  similar  con- 
ditions occurred  in  Greorgia,  and  we  responded  in  damages  to  a  num- 
ber of  growers. 

We  receive  claims  on  refrigeration  from  shippers  and  settle  them 
direct  on  their  merits  without  the  knowledge  or  intervention  of  the 
railroads.  We  sometimes  are  unable  to  agree  with  claimants  on  their 
claims  for  damages,  and  occasionally  it  is  left  for  the  courts  to  decide 
between  us. 
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We  freely  admit  the  right  of  shippers  to  bring  suits  against  us 
direct  for  faulty  refrigeration. 

In  various  localities  we  compete  with  refrigerator  cars  owned  or 
operated  by  railways  in  fruit  and  berry  business.  For  example, 
l^ractically  all  the  very  large  refrigerated  business  from  California, 
Colorado,  Texas,  etc,  and  our  rerrigeration  charges  are  the  same 
as  theirs  for  equal  service  and  same  are  in  line  with  our  diarges  from 
other  localities,  indicating  that  our  charges  in  the  abstract  are  rea- 
sonable and  in  keeping  with  what  they  would  be  if  the  railways 
furnished  their  own  renigerator  cars  generally. 

Superior  refrigeration  service,  like  superior  quality  in  any  given 
commodity,  receives  a  preference  even  at  an  increased  cost. 

Our  opponents  have  taken  ^reat  pains  to  diow  the  refrigeration 
charges  sometimes  obtainable  for  partial  refrigeration  of  the  more 
hardy  fruits,  etc.,  in  railway  cars  of  less  than  naif  the  ice  capacity 
of  ours  as  a  basis  for  comparison  with  our  charges. 

The  growers  of  highly  perishable  fruit  and  berries,  such  as  we 
serve  in  the  main,  are  willing  and  anxious  to  pay  an  increased  charge 
for  superior  refrigeration  such  as  we  furnish,  well  knowing  it  is  the 
best  investment  they  can  make.  The  additional  cost  generally  re- 
turns tenfold  in  the  prices  received  at  far-off  markets. 

When  a  railway  rumishes  refrigeration  at  cost  of  ice  as  demanded 
by  some  of  the  middlemen,  it  means  an  inroad  into  the  roads'  freight 
revenue  for  the  various  other  items  making  up  cost  of  refrigeration, 
and  it  is  plain  we  can  not  furnish  high-grade  refrigeration  without 
charging  for  all  the  items  entering  into  it,  and  something  for  profit 
besides. 

Such  preference  is  shown  decidedly  by  the  shippers  generally  and 
I  claim  it  to  be  a  credit  to  us  to  furnish  a  service  desired  at  an  in- 
creased cost,  and  any  comparisons  on  charges  without  a  comparison 
of  service  rendered  is  misleading.  It  was  ^own  by  the  growers  and 
shippers  before  the  House  committee  recently,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  report  last  year,  that  the  service  we  render  is 
of  a  superior  grade  and  practically  amoimts  to  an  insurance  of  the 
fruit  or  berries  the  service  is  intended  to  protect 

These  representative  growers  and  shippers  made  it  clear  that  they 
prefer  to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  best  service  such  as  we  supply. 

That "  me  best  is  the  cheapest  ]'  is  as  true  in  connection  with  refrig- 
eration service  as  anything  imaginable. 

The  increase  in  the  fruit  and  berry  business  under  private  car-line 
service  and  supervision  has  been  phenomenal. 

The  California  business  in  about  ten  years  has  increased  from 
some  15,000  cars  per  annum  to  about  35,000  cars. 

In  Georgia  the  peach  shipments  prior  to  1900  averaged  less  than 
1,000  cars  per  annum.  This  has  increased  rapidly  imder  our  ex- 
clusive contract  system  until  last  year  it  amounted  to  over  5,000 
carloads  of  peaches  alone. 

The  Carolina  berry  business  has  developed  under  the  private  car- 
line  system  from  almost  nothing  some  ten  years  ago  to  nearly  3,000 
cars  last  year,  and  a  further  large  increase  is  expected  another  year. 

Great  development  has  likewise  taken  place  and  in  connection  with 
our  service  in  Idaho,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  various  other  sections. 

Instead  of  depression  or  evidence  of  oppression  we  encounter  such 
growtii  in  the  sections  in  which  we  operate  that  we  are  hard  pressed 
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at  times  to  furnish  equipment,  ice,  and  facilities  to  take  care  of  the 
business. 

It  is  a  pertinent  fact  that  the  sections  which  have  increased  in 
production  of  fruit,  berries,  etc.,  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  last 
five  or  ten  years  are  those  which  we  serve. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  point  that,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  present  law  in  the  most  sweeping  way  forbids  discrimination 
by  any  device,  through  car  lines  or  in  anv  other  way. 

I,  however,  think  it  is  wrong  to  make  private  car  companies,  of 
which  there  are  several  hundred  (some  having  only  a  few  cars) , 
common  carriers  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  transportation,  or 
to  undertake  to  make  refrigeration,  which  is  a  local  service  and  at 
best  only  an  incident  to  interstate  traiSc,  subject  to  regulation. 

I  desire  to  add  that  there  are  a  great  many  bona  fide  contracts 
in  force  between  the  railroads  and  car  companies  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  which  run  for  various  terms,  up  to  seven  years  at  least, 
which,  together  with  numerous  patents  owned  by  these  companies 
on  the  combination  ventilator  and  refrigerator  cars,  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  any  legislation  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  any  clause 
fixing  the  mileage  or  rental  to  be  paid  the  car  companies  by  the  roads, 
which,  of  course,  does  not  affect  the  shippers  or  puolic. 

Senator  Cullom.  Have  you  condudea  your  statement? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Just  exactly  what  firm  or  corporation  do  you 
represent? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  am  president  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  which  is 
a  corporation  owning  ful  of  the  so-called  '' Armour  equipment** 

Senator  Cullom.  How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  About  14,000. 

Senator  Foraker.  Fourteen  thousand  cars? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Fourteen  thousand  cars. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  see  here  a  memorandum,  in  what  purports  to 
be  a  list  of  private  cars — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  right  or  not — 
"  Eefrifferator  cars,  49,807."    AVhose  are  they? 

Mr.  KoBBiNS.  My  opinion  is  that  there  are  more  refrigerator  cars 
in  the  country  than  the  number  you  have  mentioned ;  but  the  others 
would  be  owned  by  all  the  priv^t-e  car  companies,  of  which  there  are 
several  hundred,  and  the  railroads.  I  do  not  know.  The  statement 
you  have  may  not  include  the  railroads. 

Senator* Cullom.  I  will  rejid  what  is  stated  here:  **  Refrigerator 
cars,  49,807;  tank  cars,  14,792;  stock  cars,  11,357;  poultry  cars,  326; 
box  cars  and  coke  racks,  20,964;  coal  cai-s  and  gondolas,  1y,087; 
flat  cars,  861;  furniture  cars,  vehicle  cars,  etc.,  1,621;  unclassified 
cars,  10,519;  making  a  total  of  127,331."  Then  this  note  states  that 
there  are  34,538  refrigerator  cars  owned  by  strictly  private  parties. 
How  many  does  your  company  own  t 

Mr.  RoBBiNS.  Fourteen  thousand. 

Senator  Cullom.  Fourteen  thousand? 

"Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  they  are  controlled  entirely  by  Armour  & 
Co.,  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  They  are  owned  by  our  firm,  the  Armour  Car  Lines. 

Senator  Cullom.  Just  how  do  you  run  those  cars?  Do  you  lease 
them  to  the  railroads? 
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Mr.  Bobbins.  We  rent  the  cars  to  the  raUroads  on  a  mileage^ 
generally. 

Senator  Cullom.  To  the  railroads,  bv  the  year? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir;  on  a  mileage  basis. 

Senator  Cullom.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  milet 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Generally  at  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  mile  for 
refrigerators. 

Senator  Cullom.  Going  and  coming,  loaded  or  unloaded? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  have  any  control  over  the  product  that 
is  in  those  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  car  lines  do  not;  no,  sir — none  whatever. 

Senator  CuUiOM.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  after  load- 
ing Uiem? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  car  lines  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
contents  of  the  car,  except  in  the  case  of  fruit  business,  to  see.  that 
the  fruit  is  properly  loaded  so  as  to  be  susceptible  of  good  refriger- 
ation. 

Senator  Cullom.  Armour  &  Co.  are  understood  to  be  shippers  and 
packers  of  beef  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  A  general  packing-house  business;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  they  not  Sdp  any  beef  themselves? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  It  is  their  own  property,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir  j  but  a  different  company. 

Senator  Cullom.  A  different  company? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  A  different  company ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  that  company? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Armour  &  Co. 

Seaiator  Eban.  And  Armour  &  Co.  own  the  cars? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir ;  the  Armour  Car  Lines  is  a  separate  corpora- 
tion. 

Senator  Kean.  Who  owns  the  Armour  Car  Lines? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  stockholders  in  the  two  companies  are  to  a  large 
extent  the  same. 

Senator  Cullom.  Well,  why  should  you  have  two  or  three  com- 
panies in  one? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  line  of  business  is  entirely  different,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Yet  Armour  &  Co.  are  buying  and  killing  and 
packing  beef  and  other  meats? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Are  they  not  all  shipping  beef  and  other  meats 
just  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Armour  &  Co.  ship ;  yes,  sir ;  they  do  ship. 

Senator  Cullom.  But  they  do  not  ship  in  their  own  cars? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  ship  in  their  own  cars. 

Senator  Cullom.  They  own  the  big  end  of  it,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  property,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  KoBBiNS.  The  same  individuals  own  the  stock,  yes,  sir;  to  a 
larae  extent 

^nator  CuiJiOM.  Then,  whatever  Armour  &  Co.  and  the  other  firm 
do,  practically  it  is  the  same  thing,  is  it  not? 

Mx.  Bobbins.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that    For  instance,  I  do  not 
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think  Armour  &  Co.  own  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  cars  owned 
by  tiie  car  lines.  It  is  just  the  same  principle  as  a  man  being  an 
owner  in  various  different  companies;  tney  nught  have  some  relation 
to  each  other. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  stock  in  others? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  And  Armour  &  Co.  now  have  stock  in  the  Armour 
Car  Lines? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  not  Armour  &  Co.  The  same  indi- 
viduals, to  a  large  extent,  are  stockholders  in  both  companies. 

Senator  Cullom.  J.  Ogden  Armour  has  stock  in  it  ? 

Mr.  E^jbbins.  He  has  stock  in  both  companies;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  one  of  the  companies  does  the  shipping  and 
the  other  company  owns  the  property  or  shares? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  One  of  the  parties  does  a  part  of  the  sliipping.  It 
usesi>erhaps  one-quarter  of  tne  cars. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  proportion,  what  share  of  the  stock,  does 
J.  Ogden  Armour  own? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  could  not  answer  that;  but  the  controlling  inter- 
est in  both. 

Senator  Cullom.  Yes;  the  controlling  interest  in  both.  You  do 
not  regard  yourselves  as  in  the  business  of  shipping  meats  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  or  anywhere,  and  as  being  under 
the  interstate-conmierce  law  at  all,  do  you? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Not  so  far  as  Uie  car  lines  are  concerned;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Are  you,  in  any  respect? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir;  not  the  car  lines;  we  do  not  consider  that 
we  are.  We  do  not  consider  that  we  transport  anything;  we  simply 
lease  cars  to  the  railroads. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  railroads  transport  these  cars? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Are  not  the  cars  under  the  supervision  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law  and  Commission,  then? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  rates  on  the  products  in  the  cars,  no  doubt,  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Conunission,  but  we  do  not  think  the 
cars  themselves  are. 

Senator  Cullom.  Because  you  simply  own  them  and  rent  them? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  We  own  them  and  rent  them  to  the  railroads.  We 
do  not  transport  anything. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  do  not  run  them ;  you  regard  yourselves  in 
pretty  much  the  same  attitude  as  the  Pullman  Company  regard  their 
palace  cars? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Almost  identically,  sir;  yes,  sir;  or  the  same  as  the 
Car  Trust  Company,  who  may  furnish  cars  to  a  railroad. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  objection  have  you  to  your  cars  and  every- 
thing that  you  ship  being  put  under  the  mterstate-commerce  law,  if 
they  are  not  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  We  do  not  think  that  they  can  be  considered  as 
carrying  on  interstate  commerce  in  any  way;  and  even  if  the  courts 
shoiud  decide  that  it  was  an  actual  part  o^  interstate  commerce,  we 
dislike  to  have  our  private  business  supervised  by  a  public  body^  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  inclination  of  opposition  that  the  Commission 
have  shown  toward  us. 
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Senator  Cullom.  Here  is  the  statement  of  this  Mr.  Ferguson, 
whom  you  have  been  referring  to  frequentljr  in  your  paper.  I  see 
he  charges  your  company  with  taking  rebates  in  one  way  and  another. 

]y&.  KoBBiNS.  I  denied  that  in  my  statement,  and  I  would  like  to 
deny  it  again  in  the  most  sweeping  way — that  the  car  lines  are  not 
used  as  any  device  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  for  die  payment  of 
rebates. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  his  basis  for  charging  you  with  taking 
rebates? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Cullom.  He  says  here,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Newlands: 

"Mr.  Fbbguson.  Senator  Newlands,  may  I  finish  answering  the 
question  as  to  rebates  first  and  then  answer  you  ! 

"  Senator  Newlands.  Certainly. 

"  Mr.  Febguson.  I  am  pretty  nearly  throu^  with  respect  to  the  re- 
bate feature.  I  wanted  to  lead  up  to  it  by  showing  how  the  use  of 
the  cars  was  forced.  I  have  shown  you  what  previous  refrigerator 
charges  were.  That  ought  to  be  accepted,  and  I  think  it  must  be 
accepted,  as  the  maximum  cost  of  the  service,  or  the  railroad  compa- 
nies would  not  have  provided  the  service  for  that  amount" 

Tou  say  you  do  not  take  any  rebates  in  any  way,  shape,  form,  or 
manner? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir.  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to-say,  in  that 
connection,  that  since  the  passage  of  the  EUdns  law,  and  later,  the 
injunction,  orders  were  ^ven  by  Armour  &  Co.  and  by  the  Armour 
Car  Lines  to  pursue  no  illegal  practices  in  that  connection  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  manner;  and  that  plan  has  been  followed  to  the  letter. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
matter,  and  intimated  that  that  was  the  most  difficult  thing  you  had 
to  contend  with,  or  words  to  that  effect  What  did  you  mean  oy  that, 
and  what  was  the  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  As  I  explained.  I  think,  the  reason  was  that  that  busi- 
ness generally  requires  a  partial  refrigeration.  It  is  in  a  cool  climate, 
late  in  the  season,  and  refrigeration  might  pass  there  that  in  other 
districts,  like  the  Carolinas  or  Georgia,  would  not  do  at  all.  Further, 
he  makes  out  that  we  were  responsiole  for  the  advance  in  those  rates, 
whereas,  as  I  explained,  it  was  due  to  a  change  in  the  rule  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad.  Previously  they  furnished  ice  free.  They  changed 
that  rule  so  that  they  charged  for  the  ice.  We  added  that  difference 
in  cost  to  us  to  our  rates,  so  that  our  profit  was  not  increased  by  the 
increased  rate. 

In  regard  to  these  rebates  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  consider  the 
present  Taw  as  broad  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  to  prevent  any  rebates, 
if  there  are  any. 

Senator  Cullom.  Tou  mean  the  EUdns  law,  especially? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  This  question  of  the  amount  of  ice  used  and  the 
bills  for  ice  apparently  constitutes  the  ground^  of  a  good  deal  of  com- 
plaint "against  the  private  car  companies  in^shipping  fruits  and  meats 
that  have  to  be  refrigerated.  What  is  the 'largest  amount  of  ice  you 
have  to  use  in  shipping  between  Chicago  and  New  York  or  Boston? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  in  the  abstract,  in  a  crude 
way,  by  saying  that  there  is  just  as  much  difference  in  refrigeration 
as  there  is  difference  in  horses;  that  you  can  not  fix  a  price  on  one 
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any  more  than  you  can  fix  a  universal  price  on  the  other.  In  the 
case  of  lots  of  these  railroad  cars  in  which  Mr.  Ferguson  showed  the 
cost  of  the  ice  only  the  tanks  have  less  than  half  the  capacity  of  oiirs. 
Our  fruit  cars  have  a  capacity  of  about  10,000  pounas  each,  whidi 
we  believe  is  necessary. 

Senator  Cullom.  Ten  thousand  pounds  of  what — of  ice? 

Mr.  RoBBiNS.  Ten  thousand  pounds  of  ice  capacity  per  car. 

Senator  CuujOM.  Do  you  put  in  all  the  ice  they  will  hold? 

Mr.  RoDBiNS.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  not  only  have  our  own  inspectors 
at  these  various  icing  stations,  but  sometimes  the  shippers  themselves 
have  a  traveling  man  around  to  see  whether  it  is  actually  beine  done ; 
and  I  do  not  know  of  a  complaint  ever  having  been  made  mat  we 
stinted  the  ice. 

Senator  Cullom.  Suppose  you  were  required  to  give  up  your 
ownership  of  private  cars  and  let  the  railroads  fumiw  them,  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  business? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  have  given  at  some  length  the  experience  of  the 
California  people;  and  before  the  House  committee  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  shippers  who  testified  as  to  their  experience  before  we  furnished 
the  refrigeration,  when  they  were  dependent  on  railroad  cars  and  any 
kind  of  cars  they  could  get.  The  result  was  that  they  got  neither 
sufficient  cars  nor  suitable  cars  for  the  business  and  were  unable  to 
get  their  products  to  market  in  proper  condition ;  and  they  were  not 
only  wilhng  but  anxious  for  our  service  to  be  continued,  and  at  our 
present  rates. 

Senator  Cullom.  So  that,  in  your  opinion,  as  to  the  fruits  and 
meats  that  we  now  have  transported  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
the  other  in  refrigerator  cars,  if  private  ownership  was  not  continued 
it  would  result  in  much  of  the  material  that  you  now  ship  coming  to 
to  that  condition? 

Mr.  RoBBiNS.  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  sections  pro- 
ducing highly  perishable  fruits,  berries,  etc. — very  serious. 

Senator  Cullom.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  California, 
from  these  regions  where  fruits  are  supplied  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  As  to  the  rates? 

Senator  Cullom.  Yes;  and  accommodations,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  there  are  no  complaints  on  the  service.  There 
was  a  complaint  filed,  I  think  in  1899  or  1900,  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  with  respect  to  both  the  freight  rates  and  the 
refrigeration  rates;  and  while  we  demurred  as  to  the  refrigeration 
rates  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  they  finally  decided 
here  very  lately  that  the  evidence  did  not  show  the  refrigeration  rates 
to  be  unreasonable,  which  I  understand  disposes  of  that  case. 

Senator  Cullom.  Who  decided  it,  do  you  mean — ^the  courts? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  Interstate  Commerce  CommissioiL 

Senator  Cullom.  The  Commission? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  they  were  not  imreasonable? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  That  they  jvere  not  unreasonable. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  believe  you  said  you  published  your  rates? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Are  these  rates  published  so  that  anybody  who 
has  anything  to  ship  can  secure  themi 
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Mr.  RoBBiNS.  Yes,  sir;  we  publish  from  500  to  1,000  copies  of  a 
tariff  in  each  district 

Senator  Cullom.  And  what  does  this  publication  contain? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  It  simply  shows  our  rates,  or  charges,  rather,  for  re- 
frigeration, in  case  shippers  desire  their  shipments  to  be  refrigerated. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  limit  the  amount  of  ice  that  you  put  in 
the  car?  • 

Mr.  SoBBiNS.  Does  it  give  the  amount  of  ice,  you  say? 

Senator  Cdllom.  How  do  you  find  out  what  it  will  cost,  if  you  do 
not  state  how  much  ice  you  will  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  We  estimate  the  cost  of  the  various  items  which  go  to 
make  up  the  service.  I  would  like  it  to  be  understood  that  that  does 
not  include  ice  alone.  It  includes  the  expense  of  the  men  in  the  dis- 
trict who  are  looking  after  the  business;  it  includes  something  for 
supervision  en  route. 

S^iator  Cullom.  You  say,  "  in  the  district''  What  do  you  mean 
by  tiat— the  place  where  you  start  it? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir;  and  supervision  of  the  product  en  route 
to  market  It  allows  something  for  contingencies  and  claims  and 
something  for  profit  If.  as  has  been  demanded  by  some  of  these 
commission  men,  that  rerrigeration  should  be  provided  at  the  cost 
of  ice,  we  would  retire  from  the  business;  there  would  be  nothing 
left  in  it  for  us  to  care  for. 

Senator  Cullom.  Now,  that  bill  is  handed  to  the  shipper,  or  to 
the  railroad  that  transpjorts  the  product? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  railroad  follows  the  charge  on  its  billing,  as  a 
rule,  and  collects  it  in  connection  with  its  freight  rate,  and  then 
finally  pays  it  to  us  again.  Generally  the  shipper  does  not  care  to 
pay  me  refrigeration;  he  wishes  it  to  be  collected  with  the  freight 
charges,  so  that  it  is  followed. 

Senator  Cullom.  So  that  the  whole  expense  of  transportation, 
including  refrigeration  and  everything  else,  is  collected  by  the  rail- 
road company  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Is  collected  by  the  railroad  company;  the  refriger- 
ation part  for  our  account. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  often  have  any  trouble  with  the  shipper 
on  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir.  We,  I  think,  have  had  no  trouble  at  all  in 
that  connection  until  this  past  season,  when  two  or  three  of  these 
middlemen,  these  commission  men,  who  had  been  fighting  us,  re- 
fused to  pay  any  refrigeration  charges  on  the  ground  that  the  charge 
was  unreasonable.  It  was  shown  that  one  of  them  had  handled  the 
car  on  commission  and  that  he  had  charged  the  shipper  with  the 
refrigeration^  although  he  had  not  paid  it  to  us,  ana  we  sued  him 
for  tiie  refrigeration  and  got  judgment  for  it  The  shipper  ad- 
mitted knowmg  what  the  refrigeration  charge  was  to  be,  and 
made  the  shipment  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  paid,  and 
asked  the  commission  man  to  pay  it;  but  the  commission  man  re- 
fused to  do  so.  We  have  had,  1  think,  four  or  five  such  cases  which 
they  have  brought  as  a  test,  and  they  have  been  defeated  in  every 
one  of  them  so  far.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  trouble  in  that 
respect 

Senator  Cullom.  You  get  along  with  your  customers  just  as  the 
railroad  gets  along  with  its  customers? 
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Mr.  RoBBiNS.  We  claim  to  satisfy  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  actual 
growers  and  shij)pers.  It  is  the  receivers,  the  middlemen,  that  are, 
practically  speaking,  our  opponents  in  this  matter. 

Senator  GuUiOM.  Do  these  middlemen  get  in  as  middlemen  in 
the  shipment  of  meats? 

Mr.  EoBBiKS.  No,  sir.  They  do  somewhat  in  the  shipment  of  but- 
ter, eggs,  and  poultry,  in  which  we  deal,  and  that  is,  I  think,  very 
largefy  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  trying  to  make  us  trouble  in 
this  car  matter.  But  we  engaged  in  that  butter,  egg,  and  poultry 
business  before  we  engaged  in  the  fruit-car  business.  That  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  we  do  not  solicit  or  handle  other 
peopled  shipments  of  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry. 

Senator  CuMiOM.  Are  you  engaged  in  shipping  anything  except 
that  which  requires  refrigeration — special  care  in  mat  way? 

Mr.  EoBBiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cdijx)m.  What  else? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  In  the  winter  months,  or  in  the  dull  months,  particu- 
larly from  California,  we  furnish  cars  for  oranges,  about  naif  of 
which  are  shipped  under  refrigeration  and  the  other  half  are  shipped 
without  ice.  When  the  cars  reach  a  cold  climate  the  ventilators  are 
closed  and  they  run  through  as  frost-proof  cars. 

Senator  Cullom.  They  do  not  require  refrigeration  any  more  than 
the  weather  does  in  the  winter  time,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Well,  thw  sometimes  do  refrigerate  certain  products, 
even  in  cold  weather.  It  preserves  a  more  even  temperature  and 
delivers  them  in  better  condition  at  the  market. 

Senator  CuuiOM.  Do  you  think  you  would  fare  any  worse  if  you 
were  under  the  interstate-commerce  law  by  virtue  of  any  amendment 
Congress  might  make  to  it  than  you  do  now  ? 

IVfr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir;  I  thiiik  we  would.  ^  I  think  we  would  fare 
much  worse.  The  disposition  of  the  Commission,  as  far  as  shown, 
has  been  to  make  rates  under  which  we  could  not  do  business. 

Senator  Cullom.  They  make  them  so  low  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  They  have  not  had  cases  enough  with  you  to 
find  out  how  much  it  costs,  have  they? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  As  I  explained,  we  could  not  do  the  business  for  the 
cost  of  the  ice,  and  that  is  what  they  seem  to  think  is  one  way  of 
measuring  the  value  of  the  service. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  make  these  inquiries,  Mr.  Bobbins,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  is,  apparently,  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  putting 
these  private  cars  all  under  the  interstate-commerce  act*  and  1  want 
to  find  out  what  you  think  about  the  reason  why  it  shoula  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  am  aware  of  a  certain  public  sentiment  in  Uiat 
direction,  but  my  opinion  is  that  it  does  not  come  from  the  growers 
and  the  shippers,  the  people  who  use  these  cars  and  pay  for  the  re- 
frigeration. 

Senator  Cullom.  It  comes  from  the  people  who  are  not  interested 
in  the  traffic? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  It  comes  from  the  people  that  are  interested  only 
indirectly — generally  only  as  receivers.  We  claim  that  we  do  the 
business  better  that  anybody  else  and  charge  only  a  reasonable  rate 
considering  the  service. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Tuesday, 
May  16, 1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
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The  following  tele^am  and  letters  are,  by  direction  of  the  commit- 
tee,  printed  as  a  portion  of  to-day's  proceedings : 

Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.,  May  15^  1906. 
Hon.  S.  B.  Elkins, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Comm,eTce^ 

Washington^  D.  C: 
Have  no  names  other  than  those  for  whom  appointments  have  been 
made.    Will  be  pleased  to  appear  before  committee  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

E.  P.  Bacx)n. 


Office  of  E.  B.  Baldwin, 
MarshaUviUe^  Ga.^  May  5, 1905. 
Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  Seeing  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce intend  taking  up  the  private  car  line  question  between  the  15th 
and  20th  of  this  month,  we,  as  shippers,  fm  inclined  to  address  to 
jou  a  short  communication  relating  to  the  matter. 

We,  the  undersigned,  with  many  others,  are  largely  interested  in 
peach  growing  in  this  State,  and  wish  to  say  that  since  the  Armour 
Oar  Line  has  alone  been  doing  the  work  in  this  section  we  have  had 
Fiuch  better  service  at  their  hands,  in  a  sufficiency  of  cars  and  ice 
*md  prompt  handling  of  our  shipments,  than  when  we  were  served 
by  a  number  of  competing  lines,  as  then  we  were  at  times  forced  to 
buy  ice  for  some  of  the  lines;  but  since  the  Armour  Car  Line  has 
been  in  charge  of  our  shipments  we  have  had  prompt  service  and  a 
sufficiency  oi  ice  at  all  times  during  the  shipping  season.  As  to 
whether  their  rate  charged  for  services  rendered  be  just  and  equitable 
or  not  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  We  can  only  sav  that  they  re- 
duced their  rate  from  $90  per  car  to  New  York  to  $68.75  per  car; 
and  since  that  time  we  have,  generally  speaking,  been  receiving  profit- 
able returns  for  our  fruit. 

Therefore  we  hope  there  will  be  nothing  done  that  will  disorganize 
our  present  arrangements,  unless  it  may  be  something  that  gives  better 
service  at  a  less  rate  of  tariflf. 
Bespectfully, 

"E.  B.  Baldwin, 
W.  P.  Baldwht, 
L  F.  MuRPH, 
MuRPH  &  Baldwin, 
L.  A.  RuMPH, 
RuMPH  &  Moore, 
J.  E.  Haslam,  Sr., 
F.  B.  &  J.  S.  MuRPH, 
Samuel  H.  Rumph. 


Macx)n,  Ga.,  May  S,  1905. 
Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

Chairman^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Deaii^Sir:  As  a  grower  of  peaches  and  plums,  I  write  to  ask  that 
you  do  what  you  can  for  the  fruit  growers  of  Georgia  in  the  way  of 
transportation. 
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I  have  about  165,000  fruit  trees  and  expect  to  ship  50  to  65  cars  of 
fruit  this  season,  and  a  great  many  more  than  this  each  year  from 
now  on  when  we  have  a  crop. 

I  have  been  shipping  by  the  Armour  Line  for  several  years  and 
have  foimd  this  line  (juite  satisfactory,  and  I  think  their  charges 
reasonable  for  the  service  rendered. 

I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  any  railroad  company,  but  simply 
write  as  a  grower  to  ask  that,  until  you  can  legislate  to  give  us  better 
shipping  facilities  and  better  service  every  way,  do  not  handicap 
the  present  lines,  as  it  takes  thousands  of  refrigerator  cars  and  the 
best  of  management  to  put  Georgia's  fruit  crop  on  the  markets 
promptly  and  m  good  condition. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  J.  Willinoham. 

Law  Office  of  John  T.  West, 

Thomson^  Ga.^  May  10^  1905. 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Comm/irce^ 

Washington^  D,  G. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  requested  by  Mr.  I.  M.  Fleming,  general 
southeastern  agent  for  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express,  to  write  to  you 
and  give  you  my  experience  as  a  fruit  grower  iti  having  my  fruit 
handled  by  the  cars  of  the  Fruit  Growers'^Express. 

I  am  comparatively  a  small  grower.  I  have  about  30,000  bearing 
peach  trees.  I  shipped  something  like  25  or  26  cars  last  year  and  the 
outlook  is  that  I  will  ship  about  the  same  quantity  this  year. 

Last  year  I  was  able  to  get  all  the  cars  I  needed  promptly,  and  the 
cars  always  came  here  to  the  shipping  point  well  iced,  and  I  had  no 
complaint  from  my  conimission  men  that  any  of  the  cars  showed  a 
lack  of  proper  icing,  and  the  service  was  satisfactory  to  me  so  far  as 
the  hanaling  of  my  fruit  was  concerned. 

I  think  at  the  rate  charged  that  the  minimum  number  of  cases  is 
too  high,  requiring  the  shipper  to  put  more  cases  in  a  car  than  will 
usually  carry  properly.  To  put  in  the  minimum  number  requires 
the  loading  of  the  car  one  tier  higher  than  it  should  be,  and  I  think 
with  the  same  rate  that  the  company  ought  to  reduce  the  minimum. 

I  have  been  shipping  fruit  since  1897,  and  must  say  that  the  service 
given  by  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express  has  been  more  satisfactory  than 
was  the  service  by  the  railroads  prior  to  the  contract  between  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Express  and  the  railroads  by  which  the  shippers 
were  given  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express  cars.  In  the  very  nature  of 
the  business  I  should  think  that  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express  could 
give  better  service  than  could  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  railroads.  Take 
the  Georgia  Railroad,  for  instance.  There  are  a  limited  number 
only  of  cars  shipped  on  its  road — speaking  of  the  Georgia  Railroad 
strictly  and  not  as  to  the  lessee  roads  which  control  it — the  ship- 
ments being  too  small  to  justify  this  road  in  equipping  itself  with 
the  necessary  cars  and  icing  stations,  and  preparing  to  get  what  ice 
it  needed,  and  I  should  think  the  same  would  apply  to  nearly  all  of 
the  roads  in  more  or  less  de^ee.  The  Fruit  (Growers'  Express, 
having  cars  equipped  for  handling  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
can  put  its  cars  into  Florida  for  vegetables  as  the  season  requires, 
bringing  them  into  Georgia  when  needed  and  following  the  season 
and  the  fruit  into  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Delaware,  etc,  while 
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no  single  railroad,  in  all  probability,  could  use  such  cars  along  its 
lines  practically  all  the  year  as  does  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express  by 
supplying  all  roads  and  not  being  conlBned  to  any  one. 

I  have,  in  years  past,  had  some  complaint  about  the  icing  of  my 
cars,  but  I  think  that  was  when  the  cars  were  being  handled  by  the 
railroads  and  before  the  contract  with  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express, 
and  I  am  fflad  to  say  that  of  recent  years  I  have  had  no  such  com- 
plaint, and  the  service  has  been  all  that  one  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect— that  is,  with  myself — and  I  think  the  same  applies  to  the  other 
shippers  from  this  point,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  I  think  the  mini- 
mum number  of  cases  is  placed  too  high,  the  service  to  myself  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory. 

Yours,  truly,  John  T.  West. 


Tuesday,  May  16  y  1906. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 

Present:  Senators  EUdns  (chairman),  Cullom,  Eean,  DoUiver, 
Foraker,  and  Clapp. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  leave  to  have 
printed  in  to-day's  proceedings  an  article  taken  from  the  Fort  Dodge 
t  Iowa)  Messenger,  written  by  Hon.  L.  S.  Coffin,  who  was  for  some 
time  a  railroad  commissioner  in  Iowa,  and  in  later  years  interested 
in  the  enactment  of  the  safety-appliance  legidation ;  indeed,  I  think 
he  may  be  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  safety-appliance  law,  in  so  far 
as  any  one  man  may  be  said  to  have  ormnated  that  legislation. 
The  article  is  upon  the  general  subject,  "  \vno  shall  do  the  railroad 
business? "  and  is  a  brier  discussion  of  the  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  representative  lowan. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  go  into  the  record. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

WHO  SHALL  DO  THE  BAILBOAD  BUSINESS? 

This  is  a  very  simple  question  and  a  very  innocent  one.  Still  the  fact  that 
almost  every  paper  in  the  nation  is  discnssing  it  shows  that  there  mast  be  more 
to  it  than  at  first  sight  appears  on  its  face.  Railroads  are  here  to  stay.  One 
thing  should  be  self-evident,  and  that  is  the  interest  of  the  roads  and  the  com- 
raonities  they  serve  are  identical.  Hence  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
there  should  be  the  most  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  parties.  The  ablest 
railroad  men  strive  to  make  friends  with  all  the  public  they  serve.  This  is  so 
plain  that  it  needs  no  argument  to  establish  It  Here  Is  another  position  which 
should  always  be  considered:  Railroads  are  the  most  gigantic  equalizers  the 
world  has  ever  known.  There  is  a  vast  meaning  to  this  last  proposition.  This 
can  be  best  shown  by  a  little  bit  of  history.  Some  forty  years  ago  the  agricultural 
papers  announced  the  fact  that  a  shipment  of  butter  from  Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  a  shipment  of  butter  from  central  New  York,  and  a  shipment  of  like  laden 
from  St  Albans,  Vt,  was  brought  Into  Boston  In  the  same  car,  and  the  freight 
rate  paid  on  the  butter  from  St  Albans  and  from  central  New  York  was  as 
much  on  each  as  on  that  from  Davenport,  Iowa.  That  newspaper  article  gave 
the  writer  a  text  from  which  to  preach  the  gospel  of  tame  grass,  stock  raising, 
and  dairying  In  Iowa.  Here  was  the  most  flagrant  discrimination  against  the 
dairymen  of  New  York  and  St  Albans,  Vt,  that  could  well  be  thought  of.  But 
I  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  from  an  Iowa  farmer  and  dairyman,  nor  did 
I  ever  learn  of  an  Iowa  paper  saying  anything  against  the  railroads  for  this 
flagrant  discrimination. 

This  Is  what  Is  meant  by  saying  the  railroads  are  the  greatest  and  most 
gigantic  power  for  equalizing  the  conditions  of  widely  separated  communities 
the  world  has  ever  seen.    Iowa  stands  to-day  as  the  foremost  State  in  agricul- 
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tare  because  of  this  very  discrimination.  When  railroads  first  began  to  toneb 
Iowa,  and  began  to  span  Its  fertile  soil  with  Its  bands  of  Iron,  the  wise  managers 
of  these  roads  saw  that  the  only  way  Iowa  could  be  developed  so  as  to  give  the 
monstrous  business  she  now  has  was  to  discriminate  largely  in  her  favor  and 
put  her  on  a  level  as  to  freight  rates  with  localities  500  or  1,000  miles  nearer 
the  great  marts  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world  as  to  that  matter.  Was  it  wise 
to  do  this?  There  is  no  cast-Iron  rule  by  which  to  fix  a  uniform  schedule  of 
rates  and  as  so  much  per  ton  per  mile  for  all  commodities  and  all  communities. 
I  will  say  right  here  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  in  the  idea  of  a  commission 
unlearned  In  railroad  business  to  fix  rates.  On  every  great  railroad  system 
there  will  always  be  a  thousand  and  one  small  industries  as  well  as  large  titiat 
must  have  discriminating  rates  to  be  born  into  business  and  sustained  when 
bom.  These  industries  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  localities  where  tb^ 
might  be,  and  even  at  a  low  rate  of  freight  be  of  some  help  to  the  roads  by* 
giving  them  some  profit  which  would  help  make  the  general  rate  for  main 
traffic  less  for  all.  How  little  a  commission  would  know  as  to  these  small 
industries ;  small  I  say,  as  to  each  one,  but  in  the  aggregate  on  a  large  system 
of  great  proportions  to  the  communities  where  they  arise  and  to  the  railroads. 
I  meant  to  have  said  a  commission  of  politicians,  for  that  is  surely  to  be  what 
the  Commission  will  be  composed  of  if  created.  There  is  so  much  of  this  on 
any  one  of  our  great  systems  as  to  keep  a  commission  busy  the  year  round,  and 
we  should  have  to  create  about  as  many  commissions  as  we  have  large  syatesaa 
of  railroads. 

There  is  no  class  of  men  who  can  do  this  as  old,  long-experienced  railroad  men. 
For  this  work  the  companies  pick  out  their  best  men.  I  would  have  all  these 
discriminating  rates  as  open  to  the  public  as  the  sun.  I  would  not  claim  that 
the  roads  are  free  from  all  faults  and  mistakes.  Railroad  managers  are  human 
and  Just  like  us  whom  they  serve.  They  can  not  just  yet.  It  may  be,  do  as  they 
would  like  to  do  by  many  localities,  for  the  great  captains  of  vast  industries 
and  trusts  have  gotten  them,  for  the  time  being,  by  the  throat,  and  the  many 
things  we  sometimes  complain  of  should  be  laid  to  the  door  of  these  greedy  cor- 
porations, who  have  the  roads  bound  hand  and  foot  for  a  time.  Ck)uld  we 
have  a  law  forbidding  the  owners  of  these  giant  industries  from  owning  stock 
in  any  railroad,  then  we  should  have  gone  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  solving 
the  railroad  problem.  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when  the  Government 
in  this  nation  will  feel  it  a  duty  to  take  over  the  lines  of  railroad  transportation 
to  itself.  Should  it  come,  I  fear  that  it  would  be  the  knell  of  popular  govern- 
ment by  a  free  people.  The  Government  employees  would  then,  with  those  now 
in  that  class,  be  the  balance  of  power  to  such  a  degree  that  no  administration 
could  be  changed  only  by  revolution.  The  patronage  of  the  Government  Is  now 
enormous,  and  its  employees  exert  a  great  Influence  In  our  national  elections. 
Every  man  to  his  niche,  or,  in  other  words,  every  man  to  his  trade.  Men  are 
bom  with  a  trend  and  a  capacity  when  developed  for  certain  lines  of  indus- 
tries. Don't  take  men  from  the  legislature,  or  from  Congress,  or  from  pro- 
fessorships of  schools,  or  from  the  shops,  nor  from  the  plow  to  run  railroads 
and  to  undertake  the  most  difficult  problem — that  Is,  making  out  a  perfect 
schedule  of  rates  that  will  fit  all  localities  and  all  commodities.  There  Is  no 
class  of  business  men  more  sensitive  to  public  sentiment  than  the  managers  of 
our  railroads,  and  no  class  who  are  more  anxious  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
people  they  serve.  Public  sentiment  with  the  most  of  these  men  is  stronger 
than  the  law. 

We  should  always  bear  In  mind  that  the  railroad  manager  stands  between  two 
fires,  the  stockholders  and  the  board  of  directors  on  the  one  side  and  the  public 
on  the  other.  The  managers  see  things  that  should  be  done  for  the  people,  but 
it  must  be  brought  before  the  board  of  directors,  and  sometimes  it  takes  months, 
even  years,  to  convince  the  board  of  the  real  necessity  of  the  change.  But  I 
hope  that  those  who  do  me  the  honor  of  reading  this  article  will  bear  in  mind 
this  one  proposition,  which  I  made  at  the  start,  viz,  that  the  railroads  are  the 
great  equalizers,  and  that  they  will  study  the  great  meaning  contained  In  the 
sentence.  By  a  wise  discrimination  it  makes  my  farm,  which  is  a  thousand 
miles  farther  from  the  great  markets  of  New  York  and  Boston,  worth  as  much 
for  dairying  as  farms  in  New  York  or  Vermont.  I  can  be  as  prosperous,  can 
school  my  children  as  well,  and  they  can  be  as  intelligent  as  the  children  of  the 
farmers  living  near  those  great  markets.  This  field  of  railroad  rates  Is  a  wide 
one  and  should  be  gone  over  with  a  sincere  desire  to  find  the  true  mean,  so  that 
justice  shall  result  to  all.  But  the  public  mind  is  so  liable  to  be  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  itself.    Sti-auge  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  many  a  good  man  otherwise 
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who  tblnkfl  It  no  sin  to  beat  a  railroad.  Wben  we  were  little,  fifty  years  ago, 
we  were  all  glad  enough  to  get  down  qp  our  knees  and  beg  the  roads  to  come  to 
Iowa,  and  we  would  give  them  a  mighty  bonus. 

They  came,  and  by  their  presence  and  help  Iowa  has  been  made  rich.  Some 
of  us  remember  the  days  when  butter  brought  only  from  8  to  6  cents  a  pound 
and  was  bought  by  merchants  and  dumped  Into  barrels  and  marked  **  western 
grease."  Dressed  hogs  sold  for  the  great  sum  of  li  cents  a  pound.  Cows  sold 
for  from  ^  to.^  a  head.  All  know  how  it  Is  now.  What  has  made  the  change 
possible?  Railroads,  with  their  discriminating  rates  in  our  favor  but  against 
fnL'uiers  of  the  Eastern  States.  We  want  this  same  thing  to  go  on.  We  want 
the  farmers  a  thousand  miles  away  from  a  great  market  to  be  as  prosperous 
and  his  children  have  the  same  and  as  good  facilities  for  Intelligence  as  the 
children  of  farmers  only  a  hundred  miles  away.  For  the  present  we  know  of  no 
Instrumentality  so  potent  as  the  railway  transportation  to  bring  these  desirable 
things  about  But  to  do  this  very  desirable  work  we  must  not  tie  them  down 
to  cast-iron  rules  as  to  no  discrimination  of  rates  for  the  far-away  farmer  and 
his  family.  To  discriminate  between  two  shippers  in  the  same  locality  and  to 
the  same  point,  just  because  one  sends  a  hundred  cars  while  the  other,  as  yet, 
can  only  send  ten  Is  a  discrimination  that  should  be  frowned  down  both  by  law 
and  public  sentiment  back  of  the  law.  There  should  be  no  wholesale  rates  af 
against  retail  rates.    No  more  so  than  In  buying  postage  stamps. 

L.  S.  Ck>rnN. 

covrnrirATioN  of  statemeht  of  hb.  oeosoe  b.  bobbivb. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  president  of  what  is  called  the 
Armour  Refrigerator  Car  Company^  I  believe? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  Armour  Car  Lines. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cars  have  you,  and  what  is  their  value? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  We  have  about  14,000  cars  and  other  investments  in 
icin^  stations,-  car  shops,  and  other  equipments. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  incorporated  under  the  law  of  what 
State? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  value  of  your  investments? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  About  $15,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state,  approximately,  how  many  contracts 
you  have  with  railroads  for  operating  jour  cars. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  For  the  ordmary  business,  such  as  the  beef  and 
padbdn^-house  business,  as  a  rule  we  have  no  direct  contract^  with 
the  rauroads.  Our  cars  are  rented  bv  them  upon  a  mileage  basis; 
that  is  an  understood  basis,  and  settled  month  by  month  and  year  by 
year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  mileage  compensa- 
tion— 1  cent,  or  what? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  About  three- fourths  of  a  cent  a  mile.  In  the  through- 
car  business  we  have  quite  a  number  of  what  are  called  exclusive  con- 
tracts with  the  railroads,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber exacUy,  and  most  of  the  through  business  we  handle  is  under 
those  exclusive  contracts.  The  nature  of  those  contracts  is  that  we 
agree  to  furnish  suitable  cars  for  the  purpose  required,  all  the  cars 
and  all  the  ice  required,  or,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  comply  with  our 
part  of  the  agreement,  we  respond  in  damages  for  the  losses  which 
may  result. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "  exclusive  contracts ; ''  that  is,  you  are 
exclusively  to  furnish  these  private  cars  for  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  railroads  agree,  on  their  part,  to  use  our  cai^ 
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only  for  the  particular  business  that  is  involved,  which  is  generally 
fruit  or  berries,  and  that  leaves  th^m  free  to  employ  the  cars  of  any 
other  company. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  exclusive  contracts  have  you? 

Mr.  RoBBiNS.  Say  25  or  30. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  terms  of  those  26  or  30  contracts  the 
railroads  do  not  allow  any  other  private  car  company  to  engage  in 
business  on  their  lines? 

Mr.  KoBBiNS.  Not  in  the  particular  business  involved  which  origi- 
nates on  their  line. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  provision  was  included  in  this  particular 
Pere  Marquette  Case? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  this  contract  exclude  other  refrigerator 
cars  that  might  come  on  other  connecting  lines? 

Mr.  KoBBiNS.  It  would  exclude  them  for  the  particular  business 
involved,  which,  in  the  Pere  Marquette  Case,  is  substantially  the 
peach  business. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  contracts  made  public,  or  are  they  just 
between  you  and  the  railroads  and  not  made  public? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Thev  are  generally  private  contracts,  though  when- 
ever they  are  called  for  I  think  our  contracts  have  always  been  exhib- 
ited, ^d  there  are  several  of  them,  I  believe^  which  have  been 
exhibited  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  its  request, 
and  one  of  them  was  introduced  here  bv  Mr.  Ferguson.  There  is 
nothing  specially  private  about  them;  they  are  simply  plain  busi- 
ness agreements. 

The  Chairman.  The  Armour  people,  as  I  understand,  have  con- 
tracts with  25  or  30  roads  to  operate  their  cars  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  cars.  In  operating  these  cars  do  you  haul  Armour  productions 
often?  That  is,  do  the  Armour  people  own  largely  the  traffic  that 
is  hauled  in  these  cars? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir ;  the  Armours  do  not  own  or  have  any  inter- 
est in  the  products  hauled. 

The  Chairman.  Or  with  any  railroad  you  have  these  contracts 
with? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  explain  that  as  I  explained  it  in 
my  statement  of  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  covered  that  particular  point,  that  will  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  explained  that  in  my  statement  fully. 

The  Chairman.  Tnis  is  what  I  want  to  get :  Do  the  Armours,  by 
reason  of  beinc  owners  of  refrigerator  carsj  get  any  privileges  over 
other  people  who  have  to  ship  like  productions  in  competition  with 
them? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  In  the  products  carried  in  our  cars  covered  by  these 
exclusive  contracts  the  Armours  have  no  ownership  in  any  shape  or 
manner. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  Armour  Company  own  the 
refrigerator  cars,  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  traveling 
stores  on  wheels? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  cars  themselves  are  such  traveling  cold-storage 
warehouses;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  The  products  in  them  being  owned  by  your  com- 
pany? 

j\Ir.  RoBBiNS.  The  packing-house  products  loaded  in  the  cars  of 
the  Armour  Car  Lines  are  generally  owned  by  Armour  &  Co.,  a  sepa- 
rate corporation. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  ownership  of  the  product  and  the  cars,  is 
there  not  some  privilege  or  advantage  that  you  enjoy  over  other  ship- 
pers? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  not;  I  think  every  packing-house  shipper 
has  his  own  cars,  and  I  fxirther  claim  that  the  revenue  received  for  the 
use  of  those  cars  is  only  a  fair  return  on  the  investment,  considering 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  business  and  the  depreciation. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  shif)per  had  no  cars  of  his  own  and  wanted  to 
ship  meat  products  or  packing-house  products  he  would  be  at  an  evi- 
dent disadvantage,  womd  he  not? 

Mr.  EoBBiNS.  I  doubt  it;  we  frequently  loan  our  packing-house 
cars  to  our  neighbors. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  when  it  would  be  to  your  interest  to  keep 
them? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  If  we  have  a  sufficient  number  on  hand  we  let  them 
have  them. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  because  you  get  a  rental  for  them. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  let  them  have  them 
if  you  need  them  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  We  would  not  be  likely,  if  we  needed  the  cars,  to  loan 
them  to  shippers  who  might  have  their  own  cars  or  could  get  cars 
from  the  railroads. 

ITie  Chairman.  I  believe  you  stated  yesterday  that  you  did  not 
believe  it  would  be  well  to  subject  a  private  car  company — ^the 
Atrmour  and  like  companies — to  the  provisions  of  the  interstate-com- 
merce law. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  so  stated  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Senator  Cul- 
lom,  and  I  should  like  to  add  to  my  answer  the  following: 

We  consider  our  business  as  incident  to,  but  not  a  part  of,  inter- 
state commerce,  and  we  properly  object  to  having  our  business  singled 
out  for  reflation  when  a  large  number  of  ottier  lines  of  business 
should  be  included  for  the  same  reasons,  until  most  of  the  business  of 
the  country  would  be  in  one  way  or  another  considered  a  part  of  trans- 
portation." I  refer  to  such  businesses  as  dray  age  and  cartage  com- 
8 aides,  cab  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  union 
epot  companies,  wharfage  companies,  companies  engaged  in  furnish- 
ing meals  to  interstate  travelers,  coal  companies  supplying  coal  to 
locomotives  hauling  interstate  freight;  also  bonding  and  car  trust 
companies,  who  bund  cars  and  lease  them  to  the  railroads,  and  many 
similar  businesses.  Indeed,  you  might  include  the  commission  mer- 
chants themselves,  who  furnish  cartage  in  connection  with  the  inter- 
state shipments  before  same  reach  final  destination. 

The  present  interstate-commerce  law  states  that  the  term  "  trans- 
portation "  shall  include  all  instrumentalities  of  shipment  of  car- 
riage. If  our  renting  cars  to  railways  or  refrigerating  contents 
thereof  by  furnishing  ice  at  local  points,  as  explained  in  my  statement 
yesterday,  are  "instrumentalities  of  shipment  or  carriage,"  then, 
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under  the  plain  terms  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  the  car  lines 
and  the  businesses  of  the  companies  as  above  mentioned  are  already 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  am 
informed,  however,  by  our  legal  department  that  the  question  of 
whether  the  services  we  render  are  "  instrumentalities  of  shipment  or 
carriage  "  is  one  to  be  determined  by  the  judicial  and  not  the  legis- 
lative oranch  of  the  Government,  and  for  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  to  single  out  and  specify  our  particular  business  by 
passing  a  law  putting  it  alone  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  excluding  businesses  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned would  also  be  open  to  judicial  review. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  kinds  of  business  that  you  enumer- 
ate there  are  subject  to  municipal  regulation,  and  in  the  most  positive 
way^  even  to  fixing  the  prices  of  street-car  service  and  telephone 
service. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  In  the  same  way  the  price  of  ice  in  some  localities 
might  be  regulated. 

The  Chairman.  You  consider  that  the  railroad  is  a  common  car- 
rier, but  you  are  only  acting  as  a  merchant? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  We  are  a  renter  of  cars  to  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  a  merchant;  you  sell  goods. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  We  are  what  is  generally  Wnown  as  a  "  private  car 
line."    It  might  be  termed  a  merchant ;  it  is  a  private  busmess. 

The  Chairman.  But  while  you  are  so  closely  allied  with  the  car- 
rier, you  do  not  think  you  are  a  common  carrier? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  we  are  not    We  do  not  transport  anything. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  loss  of  goods  or  products  while  in 
transit,  who  suffers  the  loss — ^the  railroads? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Our  exclusive  contracts  are  to  furnish  the  railroads 
with  all  the  refrigerator  cars  required. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  by  wreck 
who  suffers  the  loss? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  railroad  in  the  case  jrou  mention. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  gooda  were  in  your  cars? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  the  contents  of  one  of  your  cars  are 
being  shipped  by  you  and  they  are  destroyed  by  accident,  the  railroad 
suffers  the  loss? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  your  redress  against  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  shipper  makes  the  claim  against  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  shipper? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  In  the  case  of  beer  we  might  be. 

Senator  E!ean.  You  stated  yesterday  that  you  settled  a  great  many 
of  these  cases  without  going  to  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Not  in  the  case  of  beef.  What  I  said.  Senator  Kean, 
was  this:  That  in  the  event  of  our  failure  to  furnish  cars  for  certain 
fruit  business,  for  which  we  have  exclusive  contracts,  the  failure  to 
furnish  suitable  cars  or  ice,  or  to  keep  them  reiced  on  the  route,  then 
the  responsibility  for  damages  is  upon  the  car  lines  company. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  undertakes  to  hard  the  products? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  if  it  were  followed  to  a  finish  the 
fruit  shippers'  recourse  might  oe  as  much  against  the  railroads  as 
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against  us,  but  under  our  contract  with  the  railroad  we  would  have 
to  settle  it  with  them  just  the  same,  and  so,  to  take  the  short  cut,  we 
settle  with  the  shippers  direct  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

The  Chaibman.  it  seems  that  you  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
common  carrier  without  the  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  hardly  see  where  all  the  advantages  come  in.  We 
are  subject  to  all  the  whims  of  the  railroad. 

Senator  Kean.  You  said  you  had  14,000  cars.  How  many  of  those 
are  en^ged  in  the  beef  busmess? 

Mr.  KoBBiKS.  Generally  speaking,  we  have  about  6,000  in  the  pack- 
ing-house business  and  most  of  the  balance  in  the  fruit  business. 

Senator  Eean.  "^at  do  you  call  packing-house  business? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Shipments  of  packing-house  products. 

Senator  Eean.  Such  as  what? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Fresh  beef  and  packed  meats. 

Senator  Eean.  Canned  goods  i 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Canned  goods  sometimes.  Anything  that  is  pro- 
duced from  a  packing  house. 

Senator  Eean.  Vegetables? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Eean.  Soups? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Canned  soaps. 

Senator  Eean.  Soap? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir;  soap  might  |^  in  a  refrigerator  car,  but  no 
refrigeration  is  necessary  for  soap  or  fertilizers  or  a  large  niunber  of 
things  which  we  ship  in  those  cars. 

Senator  Eean.  How  many  products  are  there  that  you  call  pack- 
ing-house products? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  That  term  generally  comprises  meat  products  of  all 
kinds.  We  slaughter  the  live  cattle  and  hogs  and  the  packing-house 
products  are  the  result 

Senator  Eean.  Can  you  state  how  many  different  articles? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  probably  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  articles 
are  produced. 

Senator  Eean.  And  you  absolutely  control  the  transportation  of 
all  that  in  private  cars? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  There  is  no  particular  controL  The  practice  is  that 
Armour  A  Co.  ship  their  pacidng-house  product  in  the  equipment  of 
the  Armour  Car  Lines.  It  is  a  convenience  for  Uiem  to  do  so;  the 
cars  are  so  built  as  to  be  suitable  for  that  special  business. 

S3nator  Eean.  The  other  packing-house  people  have  cars  also? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  all  of  them. 

Senator  Eean.  Do  you  know  how  many  cars  Swift  A  Co.  have? 

A&.  Bobbins.  I  think  about  8,000  cars. 

Senator  Eean.  More  than  you  have? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir;  We  have  about  14,000  altogether. 

Senator  Eean.  Do  Swift  &  Co.  engage  in  renting  cars  to  private 
lines  also? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  To  some  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eean.  How  about  Nelson  Morris  &  Co.t 

Mr.  Bobbins.  They  have  a  private  car  line. 

Senator  Eean.  Do  they  rent  cars  also? 

idr.  Bobbins.  I  think  not,  to  any  great  extent* 
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Senator  Kean.  Do  you  know  of  others  engaged  in  the  packing- 
house business  who  rent  cars  to  the  railroads— 3  mean  people  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  could  not  enumerate  any  others,  but  I  think  that 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  if  a  packing-house  man  had  more  cars 
than  he  needed  at  any  particular  time  he  would  rent  them  if  he  could, 
and  I  think  it  is  frequently  done  by  all  the  packers. 

Senator  Kean.  You  do  not  consider  that  you  have  an  undue  ad- 
vantage, then,  in  owning  such  cars? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Senator  Kean.  They  are  subject  to  all  the  rules  of  railroads  as  to 
safety  appliances  and  so  on? 

Mr.  KoBBiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  And  yet  you  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  imder 
the  interstate-commerce  law  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Senator  Kean.  They  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  not  The  product  in  them  may  be  in  process 
of  interstate  carriage,  but  the  cars  are  no  part  of  it 

Senator  Kjban.  &  it  not  exactly  the  same  case  as  a  ship  or  vessel 
en^^aged  in  transportation?  The  railroad  owns  the  cars  engaged 
in  mterstate  commerce^  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  And  jou  think  that  because  you  own  them  your 
company  is  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir.  Because  we  rent  cars  to  any  common  car- 
rier, I  do  not  think  that  makes  us  a  common  carrier.  I  do  not  sav 
at  all  that  our  not  being  a  common  carrier  "would  not  relieve  the  rail- 
roads of  its  obligations  as  a  common  carrier. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  railroads  with  which 
you  have  these  exclusive  contracts  would  refuse  to  haul  other  refrig- 
erator cars? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  For  the  particular  business  which  the  contract  cov- 
ers, it  prevents  the  use  of  other  cars.  I  would  like  to  explain  briefly 
one  of  the  necessities  for  that  Take,  for  instance,  the  peach  busi- 
ness, which  we  move  from  Georgia.  That  is  in  July  and  August, 
and  it  is  variously  estimated  that  from  4,000  to  6,000  cars  wiQ  be 
necessary  for  tliat  business.  Some  two  or  three  months  ago  we  com- 
menced to  store  ice  at  various  points,  such  a^  Chattanooga,  Atlanta, 
and  Macon,  to  take  care  of  that  business,  and  it  will  keep  me  machines 
busy  until  harvest  time  to  accumulate  enough  ice  for  that  purpose. 
I  claim  that  we  could  not  buy  and  store  that  ice  if  we  did  not  know 
in  advance  whether  we  were  to  get  the  business,  as  well  as  bnow 
whetJ^er  we  are  going  to  get  50  per  cent  or  100  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  we  could  not  supplv  the  cars  with  sufficient  ice  to  take  care 
of  the  business.'   That  is  a  plain  business  proi>osition. 

Senator  Kean.  Does  your  secret  contract  with  the  Pere  Marquette 
road,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  here,  presented  by  Mr.  Ferguson  last 
winter,  prevent  that  road  from  receiving  a  car  from,  say,  the  Mer- 
chants^ Despatch  Company? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  As  to  the  secret  contract,  I  think  that  our  contract 
was  upheld  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  several  years  at  least;  and  in  answer  to  the  latter  part  of 
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the  yiCBtiep,  it  would  prevent  their  using  an  M.  D.  T.  car  for  the 
particular  bosinesB  covered  by  the  contract,  which  is  practically  the 
peadh  bosineaB. 

Senator  E[ean.  Would  that  prevent  the  railroad  from  receiving  a 
car  belonging  to  the  Merchants^Despatch  from  a  connecting  road  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir;  not  at  alL 

Senator  Kban.  When  that  car  was  on  that  road,  of  course  it  could 
not  en^ge  in  other  business? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Not  for  peach  loading. 

Senator  Kean.  Thereiore  that  practically  excludes  the  Merchants' 
Despatch  car  from  the  Pere  Marquette  road  because  they  could  get 
no  return  freight. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  no.  They  have  other  freight  originating  on 
their  lines,  and  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  car  wouldl)e  returned 
empty.  But  it  gives  us  the  exclusive  right  to  furnish  cars  for  the 
particular  business  involved.  Otherwise  we  would  not  send  cars 
there  to  take  care  of  it  if  we  did  not  know  we  could  get  it  I  may 
say^  in  that  connection,  that  that  very  M.  D.  T.  car,  as  I  think  was 
plainly  shown  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  evidence  last  June,  is  not 
considered  a  suitable  car  by  the  shippers  for  the  peach  business. 

Senator  Kean.  There  might  be  other  cars,  say.  Swift  cars. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  If  one  of  the  Swift  cars  were  available  it  would 
probably  be  suitable. 

Senator  Kean.  But  you  would  not  let  a  Swift  car  come  on  where 
you  would  not  allow  a  Merchants'  Despatch  car? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir.  If  we  did  so,  it  would  simply  displace  one 
of  our  cars,  and  might  also  displace  the  ice  we  had  accumulated  for 
the  business. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  have  idng  stations  independent  of  all 
the  roads? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  As  I  explained  in  my  statement  yesterdav,  in  Cali- 
fornia, Georgia,  Florida,  Carolina,  and  all  the  main  producing  sec- 
tions we  have  our  own  ice  for  our  own  icing  stations;  put  the  ice  in 
with  our  own  labor,  superintend  it  by  our  own  men;  and  we  have 
perhaps  50  icing  stations  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  Swift  &  Co.  any  mterest  in  those? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  So  that  they  get  no  ice  from  you  ? 

'Mr.  Bobbins.  In  some  places  we  sell  them  ice. 

Senator  EIean.  And  they  sell  you  ice? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir :  rrom  some  of  their  idng  stations. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  it  tne  same  with  Nelson  Morris  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  do  not  believe  Morris  has  any  stations.  I  do  not 
think  they  have  ever  found  it  necessary  to  put  any  capital  in  for  that 
purpose.  They  can  buy  ice  in  every  locality.  We  buy  ice  every 
month  where  we  can  do  so  to  the  best  advantage. 

Senator  Kean.  In  other  words,  the  packers  who  own  these  cars 
have  agreements  among  themselves  in  regard  to  selling  ice  to  each 
other? 

Mr.  'BoBBDSfB.  No,  sir :  we  charge  the  other  packers  the  same  as 
we  charge  any  outsider  lor  ice. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  the  real 
shippers  are,  as  a  rule,  entirely  satisfied  with  your  charges  and  the 
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service  you  give,  but  that  this  agitation  has  been  excited  by  the 
middleman — ^the  commission  man? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir.  I  daim  that  we  satisfy  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  actual  growers  and  shippers  on  our  cars. 

Senator  Foraker.  Who,  besides  Mr.  Ferguson,  has  made  complaint 
against  your  practices? 

Mr.  Sk>BBiNS.  Mr.  Mead,  a  gentleman  from  Boston,  who  is  also  the 
president  of  a  refrigerator  car  line,  complained  at  great  length 
against  us  before  the  House  committee. 

Senator  Foraker.  Of  what  did  he  complain  particularly — the 
icin^  charges? 

]k&.  Bobbins.  Almost  everything  from  the  charge  for  icing  to  the 
fact  of  our  making  exclusive  contracts,  and  because  we  at  one  time 
dealt  in  a  limited  Ime  of  produce  which  interfered  with  his  business. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  do  jour  icing  charges  compare  with  his? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  do  not  know  what  ms  rate  is.  I  think  his  is  a 
million  dollar  company  with  one  car,  and  so  I  hardly  could  make  a 
comparison. 

Senator  Foraeer  Did  not  Mr.  Ferguson  represent  real  shippers 
when  he  appeared  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Generally  speaking,  he  did  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  gave  a  list  of  associations  at  the  beginning 
of  his  testimony  to  which  I  call  your  attention. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  acquainted  with  the  facts.  I  think 
one  organization  had  a  membership  of  12.  One  was  a  retail  butchers' 
association. 

Senator  Foraker.  Let  me  take  them  in  order.  The  Western 
Fruit  Jobbers'  Association;  is  tiiat  a  Shipping  association? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir;  they  are  receivers. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  simply  receive? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  They  might  be  shippers  in  occasional  cases,  but,  gen- 
erally speaking,  they  are  receivers. 

Senator  Foraker.  Where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  all  through  the  Middle  West. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  do  you  mean  by  bein^  simply  receivers? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  As  a  rule,  they  receive  products  in  our  cars  on  com- 
mission— on  consignment 

Senator  Foraker.  And  distribute? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  And  sell  for  the  benefit  only  of  the  grower. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  they  sell  they  are  consignees,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir;  in  most  cases  thejr  are  not  the  owners  of  the 
stuff  at  all.  It  is  shipped  to  them  on  consignment,  and  they  account 
to  the  owner  after  they  sell. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  sell  on  commission  for  the  real  shipper? 

Mr.  Bobbins.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  National  Betail  Grocers'  Association,  do 
you  make  the  same  comment  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  In  that  connection  I  will  say  that  I  think  they  are 
not  receivers  of  fruit  in  car  loads  in  private  cars  in  any  case. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  relation  have  they  to  this  business? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  Minnesota  Jobbers'  Association? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are.  They  certainly  are 
Aot  people  that  we  come  in  contact  with. 
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Senator  Forajeusb.  The  Lake  Superior  Butehers'  Association,  of 
Duluth,  Minn.  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  They  are  retail  butchers,  and  not  owners  or  even 
receivers  of  fruit  or  products  that  we  transport  in  carloads. 

Senator  Foraker.  As  to  these  other  societies  named  on  this  list — ^I 
will  not  take  time  to  mention  them  all — ^you  have  the  same  general 
comments  to  make? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir.  I  think,  generally  speaking,  they  are  out- 
side and  disinterested  parties. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  a  man  a  disinterested  party  who  is  simply  a 
commission  merchant  receiving  consignments  of  goods  that  are  trans- 
ported in  a  refrigerator  car?  Is  he  not  intere^ed  in  the  prices  of 
icinff  and  transportation? 

i&.  Bobbins.  He  may  be  to  some  extent,  but  I  think  comparatively 
little  as  compared  with  the  grower  and  shipper. 

Senator  Foraker.  Mr.  Furguson  testified,  on  behalf  of  his  clients, 
who  are  shippers  and  whom  he  claimed  to  represent,  as  I  understand 
from  reading  his  statement,  that  they  were  very  seriously  injured 
by  a  diange  in  the  charges  jou  made  for  idng  on  shipments  from 
Michigan  points  to  Dulum,  his  statement  being  that  beiore  these  ex- 
clusive contracts,  such  as  he  put  in  evidence,  were  made  with  the 
Pere  Marquette  road,  your  charges  from  Michigan  shipping  points 
to  Duluth  for  transportation  in  refrigerator  cars  ranged  from  $5  to 
$15,  and  that  immeaiately  thereafter  you  put  up  the  price  to  $55  a 
car,  making  the  net  advance  on  the  average  about  $45  per  car.  Can 
you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Kobbins.  I  explained  fuller,  at  great  len^h,  I  think,  in  my 
statement  yesterday,  but  I  will  review  it  if  you  wish.  I  covered  that 
particular  point  very  fully. 

Senator  Doluver.  I  would  like  to  ha^  him  cover  it  again,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  state  whether  it  is  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes ;  tell  us  whether  that  is  so — whether  you  did 
change  your  prices. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Furguson  did  not 
know  that  our  rate  was  $5  to  $16.  I  think  he  referred  to  railroad 
cafs  of  small  icing  capacity,  and  with  which  we  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  which  Michigan  shippers  are  adopting;  but  titiey  are  not  suit- 
able. Our  rate  previously  was  $20.  The  railroad  rule  at  that  time 
in  Michigan  was  for  the  railroads  to  furnish  or  pay  for  the  initial 
ice  and  uie  ice  along  the  route;  then  they  changed  that  rule,  com- 
pelling the  shippers  to  pay  for  all  l^e  ice  used!  When  they  made 
that  change  we  added  the  difference  to  our  rate,  and  that  made  our 
rate  $55,  which  increased  rate  did  not  afford  any  more  profit  than  we 
got  out  of  the  $20  rate.  Since  that  complaint^  and  recently,  by 
agreement  with  the  Pere  Marquette,  as  I  explamed  yesterday,  we 
have  been  able  to  reduce  our  rate,  and  the  Pere  Marquette  are  going 
to  bear  part  of  the  burden  of  the  reduction,  which  will  amount  to 
$15  or  $25  in  some  cases. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  that  your  rate  now  from  Michigan  points  to 
X>uluth  will  hereafter  be  above  what? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  before  it  was  about  $45,  and  I  think  now  it 
will  be  about  $37.50.    That  is  my  general  recollection. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  speak  about  rebates,  saying  you  do  not 
grant  rebates  at  alL 
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Mr.  Bobbins.  Generally  speaking,  we  do  not.  I  think  in  my  state- 
ment I  explained  some  exceptions  to  that  rule,  which  we  do  not  con- 
sider a  rebate  in  any  obnoxious  sense,  but  it  is  considered  as  an  equal- 
ization among  shippers,  owing  to  the  varied  conditions,  and,  as  a 
condition,  I  mink  would  be  me  subject  of  a  hundred  times  more 
complaint  than  if  we  did  not  make  those  equalizations. 

Senator  Forakxr.  Tell  us  again  briefly  what  they  were. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  dte  this  case  as  perhaps  the  clearest  example: 
That  a  barge  of  fruit,  containing  perhaps  20  cars,  will  oome  up  the 
river  to  Sacramento,  CaL,  from  various  ranches  and  in  diflferent 
stages  of  ripeness.  The  owners  will  look  at  the  fruit,  and  one  will 
decide  that  nis  is  fairly  ripe,  and  will  order  it  fully  iced;  another 
man  will  order  his  half  iced  at  the  first  station,  and  another  will 
order  no  ice  until  the  car  reaches  Truckee,  away  over  the  mountains, 
where  ice  is  cheap,  and  even  sometimes  to  Ogden ;  and  yet  we  at  the 
same  time,  by  published  tariff,  notified  them  that  we  would  take 
care  of  these  different  conditions  and  other  conditions. 

Senator  Forakrr.  Making  a  special  contract  in  each  case  to  meet 
these  requirements,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  KoBBiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Forasjbr.  Mr.  Fiirguson  tells  us,  at  p^ge  18  of  his  testi- 
mony, of  a  case  where  you  granted  rebates  to  Mr.  Watson,  and  which 
Mr.  Watson  admitted  to  me  extent  of  having  received  $50,000  in 
money  per  year. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  May  I  ask  you  to  read  his  statement  about  that? 

Senator  Foraker  (reading) : 

Tbey  have  their  friends.  That  will  be  disclosed  by  reading  tbe  testimony 
given  at  the  subsequent  car-line  hearing  held  in  Chicago  in  October.  For  in- 
stance, it  will  be  disclosed  that  Mr.  Watson  admitted  getting  about  |50,000  a 
year  out  of  the  Armour  car  lines.  He  admitted  getting  this  amount  in  the  way 
of  rebates  from  tbe  private  carllines.  Of  course  they  did  not  call  it  rebates. 
They  are  provided  with  a  system  that  permits  them  to  evade  all  these  fine 
points.  They  sell  the  commodities  transported  in  their  cars  in  competitiiHi 
with  all  dealers. 

I  will  not  read  it  all,  but  have  read  enough  to  give  you  the  point 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  I  remember  the  conditions  now.  We  did 
make  settlements  with  Mr.  Watson's  company. 

Senator  Foraker.  Who  is  Mr.  Watson  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  He  was  president  of  the  Porter  Brothers'  Company. 

Senator  Foraker.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  They  are  a  California  fruit-shippmg  concern,  but 
went  out  of  the  business  two  or  three  years  ago.  We  did  make  ad- 
justments with  Mr.  Watson  such  as  I  have  described.  But  the  thin^ 
that  Mr.  Ferguson  refers  to  in  particular  I  think  he  has  distorted, 
as  he  has  everything  else.  It  was  shown  that  Mr.  Armour  years  a^ 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Watson  and  loaned  him  $50,000  on  his 
notes,  as  a  banking  matter,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
car  part  of  the  business.    That  came  out  in  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Senator  EIean.  He  did  a  banking  business  alsa 

Senator  Foraker.  Whose  bankruptcy  business  was  this? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  It  was  the  Porter  Brothers'  Company. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  failed,  did  they,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
bates paid? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I'ake  the  charge  of  $45  for  idng  a  car  from  any 
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Doint  in  Michigan  to  Boston.  Are  we  to  understand  thact  that  is  a 
lair  charge  for  the  ice  that  is  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir;  I  consider  it  so.  It  was  under  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  at  that  time.  Of  course,  conditions  have  changed 
somewhat  since. 

Senator  Forakes.  What  do  you  charge  now  from  Michigan  to 
Boston — $55  I  understood  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  old  rate  was  $55;  I  think  the  new  rate  will 
be  $15. 

Senator  Fobakss.  Does  it  cost  anything  like  $45  for  ice  with  which 
<o  refrigerate  a  car  from  Midiigan  to  Boston  ? 

Mr.  KoBBiNS.  It  does  for  the  ice,  the  supervision,  and  incidentals. 
I  may  explain,  in  that  connection,  that  last  year  in  Michigan  we 
had  to  pay  86  men  doing  inspection  and  general  work  in  connection 
with  refrigeration. 

Senator  FoRAKER.  They  go  out  over  the  lines  where  the  refrigerator 
cars  are  used,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir;  locating  in  the  loading  districts. 

Senator  Foraksb.  Do  you  count  that  expense  in  as  part  of  the 
general  charge? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  incidental  w  the  refri^ration. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  many  tons  of  ice  are  used  m  a  car?  Sup- 
pose you  have  a  car  that  you  want  to  send  from  Michigan  to  Boston; 
would  that  be  a  fair  illustration  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  cost  of  the  ice  is  only  one  of  the  items  going  to 
make  it  up.  • 

Senator  Foraksb.  Let  us  take  that  one  item;  we  hear  more  about 
that  than  anything  else.  How  many  tons  of  ice  would  you  use  to 
refrigerate  tiiat  car  so  as  to  put  it  in  proper  condition  to  receive  fruit? 
I  understand  you  have  to  cool  it  on  first,  so  that  there  is  a  different 
degree  of  refrigeration  at  times.  How  long  does  it  take  for  that  car 
to  go  to  Boston,  how  often  do  you  reice  that  car,  and  how  much  ice 
is  used  altogether,  and  what  does  it  cost?  That  is  what  I  would  like 
to  know  something  about. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Icould  not  answer  you.  Senator,  on  all  those  details. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are  president  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  am.  I  can  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  first  icinff 
of  the  car  takes  about  5  tons.  That  is  generally*  done  at  Grand 
Bapids  in  connection  with  Michigan  business. 

senator  Foraker.  What  is  ice  worth  at  Grand  Bapids? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  car  then  goes  to  the  loading  point,  and  is  then 
iced  again  at  Grand  Bapids  on  its  way  back. 

Senator  CnUiOM.  Does  it  take  5  tons  for  each  icing? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir;  it  takes  at  that  reicing  probably  2  or  8 
tons. 

Senator  Foraker.  Then  do  you  reice  it  once  more  before  it  gets  to 
Boston? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker*  Where? 

'Mr.  Bobbins.  That  would  depend  on  the  routing;  it  might  also 
depend  on  the  season  of  the  year. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  suppose  in  the  winter  time  it  would  not  re- 
quire much  ice,  but  I  assume  that  this  is  in  the  summer  time  when 
peaches  are  ripe. 
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Mr.  Bobbins.  I  should  say  it  would  be  much  dependent  on  tiie 
weather  conditions  at  the  time. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  not  generally  ship  peaches  about  the 
time  they  are  gathered? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes;  but  I  have  seen  them  gather  peaches  in  Michi- 
gan with  the  snow  flying. 

Senator  Forakbr.  How  much  ice  would  they  put  in  the  car! 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Full  icing. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  have  8  tons  to  start  with;  how  much  more 
do  you  put  in  before  you  get  to'  Boston,  affluming  average  weather? 
Do  you  take  more  than  2  or  3  tons? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  that  information  was  all  shown  hj  my  as- 
sistant, who  has  special  charge  of  these  matters,  in  the  Literstote 
Commerce  Commission  case  last  June.  I  would  be  merely  guessing 
at  these  figures. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  like  to  have  yoiir  best  ^ess.  How 
many  tons  do  you  think  you  would  add  after  you  left  Michigan  with 
a  carload  of  peaches  tiefore  arriving  in  Boston?  You  m  right 
through  as  qmckly  as  you  can,  do  you  not?  How  many  days  are 
generally  occupied  in  taking  a  carload  of  peaches  from  Michigan  to 
we  Boston  market? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Generally,  three  or  four  days,  and  it  is  generally 
iced  every  day. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  much  ice  is  added  for  each  day?  Would 
there  be  as  much  as  2  or  3  tons  added  after  you  left  Michigan  and 
before  you  arrived  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  that  is  about  each  idn^. 

Senator  Foraker.  Then,  if  you  added  ice  four  times,  once  a  day 
for  four  days,  and  put  in  8  tons  each  time,  that  would  make  12 
tons  on  the  way  after  you  left  Michigan,  where  you  had  already  put 
in  8  tons ;  so  that  would  make  20  tons  altogether,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  the  outside,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  a  fair  estimate. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  that  ice  worth? 

]^.  Bobbins.  Generally  speaking,  in  that  territory  about  $2.50  a 
ton.    I  think  our  initial  ice  costs  omy  about  $2. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  average  would  be  about  $2.50? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  if  you  used  20  tons  of  ice  you  would  put  in 
altogether  $50  worth? 

]M&.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Then,  if  you  only  got  in  return  $45  per  car  you 
would  not  make  much  money  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No;  but  for  the  $45  rate,  as  I  explained,  we  are  to 
get  some  help  on  that  initial  rate. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  have  to  furnish  these  men  who  have  to 
travel  around? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  the  cars  would  take 
that  mudi  ice  to  move  the  Michigan  fruit  business,  as  it  sometimes 
moves  in  cool  weather. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  it  not  true  that  those  cars  of  peaches  shipped 
out  of  Michigan  to  Boston  do  not  take,  on  an  average,  more  than  12 
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tons  of  ice  to  the  car,  and  is  it  not  true  that  those  12  tons  of  ice  do  not 
cost  more  than  $2  a  ton  on  the  average,  making  $24  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir;  I  think  every  place  outside  of  Michigan  the 
rate  is  $2.50  on  the  route  to  Boston. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  out  of  your  own  storehouses! 

Mr.  Bobbins.  That  is  the  rate  fixed  in  that  territory.  Sometimes 
it  is  out  of  our  own  storehouses,  and  then  we  charge  at  the  current 
rate. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  fill  your  storehouses  during  the  winter 
season? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  get  ice  from  the  lakes,  or  where  do  you 
get  your  supply? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  One  year  we  shipped  most  of  the  Michigan  supply 
from  Cedar  Lake^  Ind.  I  think  last  year  we  bought  most  or  it 
from  a  Grand  Bapids  ice  dealer. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  not  ice  pretty  cheap  in  Michigan  in  the  win- 
ter time? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  have  plenty  of  ice  there  for  about  six 
months  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes;  it  is  a  nice  country. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  you  own  these  ice  houses  and  own  some  of 
these  lakes,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  do  not  think  we  own  any  lake  in  Michigan;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Whatever  charge  you  make  for  ice,  that  should 
be  deducted  from  the  $45  you  charge  on  each  car,  and  ^e  rest  of  that 
charge  goes  toward  covering  tiie  expense  of  employing  your  general 
superintendents,  your  travefing  men  who  supervise  the  work,  and  the 
other  incidental  expenses  to  wnich  you  are  subjected  in  carrying  on 
that  business.  You  say  the  railroads  hdp  bear  this  burden.  To 
what  extent  do  they  help  you? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  statement  of  the  Pere  Marquette  man  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  other  day  was  tihat  in  order 
to  provide  cheaper  refrigeration  they  were  going  to  pay  us  from 
$2.50  to  $5  a  car,  generally  $5  a  car,  out  of  their  revenue. 

Senator  Foraker.  On  account  of  what? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  In  consideration  of  our  adding  something  to  it  and 
making  a  lower  rate. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  they  would  make  a  contribution  to  that 
extent? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  that  if  you  reduced  the  charge  from  $66  to 
$45  thCT  would  contribute? 

Mr.  KoBBiNS.  In  that  case  they  would  stand  half  of  it  and  we  would 
stend  half. 

Senator  Foraker.  My  colleagues  have  asked  you  on  the  point  of 
whether  or  not  you  should  be  put  under  the  interstete-commerce  law, 
so  I  will  pass  that. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Before  finishing  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  read  a 
letter  printed  in  the  record  yesterday  and  signed  by  nine  of  the  largest 
fruit  growers  in  Georgia.  It  was  not  read  yesterday,  and  it  is  very 
short.    May  I  read  it  ? 

Senator  Cuu/)m.  Is  it  in  the  record! 
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Mr.  RoBBiNS.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  is  sufficient,  if  it  is  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  paget 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Page  81. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  can  just  call  our  attention  to  it;  we  simply 
see  it.    You  can  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  refer  to  it.  It  is  dated  Marshallville,  Qti.,  May  6, 
1905,  and  is  signed  by  nine  prominent  fruit  growers;  and  I  wish  to 
say  that  they  are  the  largest  peach  powers  in  the  Marshallville  and 
Fort  Valley  district  of  Georgia,  which  is  the  principal  Grcorgia  pro- 
ducing section.  They  grow  and  ship  more  peaches  a  hundred  tmies 
over  ^an  the  commission  men  who  have  appeared  in  this  case  in  the 
hearing  before  the  House  committee  and  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  last  man  on  the  list,  Samuel  H.  Bumph,  was 
the  propagator  of  the  now  famous  Alberta  peach,  named  for  his 
daughter.  There  are  now  some  10,000  to  20,000  cars  every  year  of 
that  kind  of  peaches  produced  in  that  country.  I  mention  that  to 
show  the  kind  of  men  who  signed  that  letter. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  say  in  this  letter  the  following: 

As  to  whether  their  rate  charged  for  services  rendered  be  Just  and  egoltable 
or  not  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 

Yet  they  say  that  they  are  getting  prompt  service,  that  the  cars  are 
satisfactorily  refrigerated,  and  that  the  conditions  are  more  satisfac- 
tory than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  If  that  statement  is  to  go  in,  I  should  like  the  whole 
letter  to  go  in  in  this  connection. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  whole  letter  is  already  in.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  letter  stated  by  them  except  what  I  have  cited. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  It  shows  generally  the  satisfaction  of  the  growers  and 
the  shippers. 

Senator  Foraker.  Are  these  me^  who  sign  this  letter  charged  the 
same  rates  that  others  are  charged  who  patronize  you  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  but  one  basis  of  rates  in  Georgia; 
no  adjustments  or  equalizations  or  anything  else  to  anybody. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  of  ttiese  fruit 

Sowers  in  Georgia.  Is  there  similar  satisfaction  prevailing  amon^ 
e  fruit  growers  in  California  in  their  relations  with  your  company! 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is.  And  I  read  at  considerable  length 
yesterday  a  statement  which  included  a  letter  from  86  per  cent  of 
the  ^reen  fruit  shippers  from  California  complimenting  the  Southern 
Pacific  on  their  having  made  another  contract  with  us  that  is  now 
still  in  force. 

Senator  Doluver.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  same  as  I  have  explained,  that  they  have  agreed 
to  use  our  cars  only,  and  we  agreed  to  furnish  all  the  cars  necessary 
and  all  the  ice. 

Senator  Dolltver.  What  provision  does  that  contract  contain  in 
reference  to  the  rate  for  icing  these  cars? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  It  provides  that  the  rates  and  cars  shall  be  open 
and  on  eoual  terms  to  all,  and  that  the  rates  shall  not  exceed  a  certain 
stipulatea  price. 
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Senator  Dolliver.  What  is  the  mftxinnnTn  stipulated  rate! 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  the  contract  refers  to  keeping  in  force  the 
tariff  that  was  in  force  at  that  time. 

Senator  Doluver.  It  leaves  tiie  power  of  adjusting  the  icing  rate 
entirely  with  you? 

Mr.  KoBBiKS.  Well,  yes,  and  no.  It  does  proyide  that  it  shall  be 
open  to  all  shippers  alike  under  the  same  conditions. 

Senator  Dolijyer.  In  point  of  fact,  4s  it  open  to  all  shippers  alike? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes;  under  the  same  conditions.  The  conditions 
vary  very  CTeatly  in  California. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  is  the  rate  for  idng  a  fruit  car  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Chicago,  for  example,  and  how  do  you  get  at  it? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  rate,  I  think,  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  is 
either  $62.50  or  $65. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  is  that  based  om? 
^  Mr.  Bobbins.  That  is  made  up  of  the  cost  of  the  ice,  the  supervi- 
sion, incidentals,  and  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  not  that  charge  very  greatly  in  excess  of  what 
it  was  at  one  time  from  California  to  Chicago  and  other  eastern 
points? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now  you  have  the  actual  monopoly  of  this 
transportation  from  California,  Mr.  Bobbins,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir;  not  by  any  means. 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  Southern  Pacific  carries  no  other  refrig- 
erator cars  except  yours? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  They  carry  no  other  refrigerator  cars  except  ours  for 
certain  lines  of  business,  but  the  Santa  Fe  are  direct  competitors 
for  about  two-thirds  of  that  same  business. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  not  that  based  on  a  pooling  arrangement 
between  Hie  two  roads — esteblished  by  agreement  between  the  roads? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  that? 

"Mr.  Bobbins.  I  know  they  tried  to  prove  that  in  the  case  which 
was  brought  up,  but  I  have  no  personal  knowled^  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  you  any  way  of  estmiating  the  mileage 
made  bj  any  one  of  your  cars  during  an  average  year,  as  a  basb  for 
ascertaining  the  mileage  earnings  of  the  refrigerator  cars  per  annum  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  have  no  figures  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Does  uie  company  keep  no  figures  that  would 
indicate  the  earnings  of  those  cars? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  We  have  figures  of  our  own  earnings,  but  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  private  car  line  doing  a 
private  business,  and  our  earnings,  for  valid  reasons,  I  think,  ought 
not  to  be  exposed  to  the  public. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  is  a  matter  for  you,  unless  we  should  con- 
sider your  business  to  be  interstete-commerce  business  and  make 
arrangements  to  get  public  access  to  your  methods  of  transacting 
business.    That  is  a  question  we  have  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  vou  any  objection  to  stating  the  average 
mileage  of  Uiose  cars  in  tne  course  of  a  year,  according  to  your 
books  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  would  rather  not  go  into  the  question  of  earnings. 
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Senator  Dollivbb.  Is  there  any  reason  you  know  of  why  your 
earnings  should  be  less  public  than  the  earnings  of  a  railway  com- 
pany engaged  in  transporting  merchandise? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Just  as  I  uiink  that  our  earnings  should  not  be 
public  any  more  than  those  of  any  other  private  company. 

Senator  Dolliveh.  Is  your  company  a  private  company  in  any 
sense  that  a  railroad  is  not  a  private  company? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir;  we  oertainly  claim  that  it  is  strictly  a  pri- 
vate company. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  It  is  engaged  in  hauling  merchandise  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another. 

Mr.  KoBBiNS.  No,  sir;  we  transport  nothing. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  furnish  the  vehicles  in  which  it  is  carried. 

"Mr.  KoBBiNS.  We  rent  cars  to  the  railroads. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  charge  the  people  for  the  services  you 
render  in  the  interstate  movement  of  their  products. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  We  furnish  a  local  service  in  the  way  of  refrigera- 
tion. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  have  just  stated  that  you  charge  people, 
for  your  service  in  the  interstate  movement  of  freight  from  Michigan 
to  Boston,  $45  per  car. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  have  tried  to  cover  our  position  about  that  in  the 
various  statements  that  have  led  up  to  the  same  thing.  But  very 
briefly,  again,  our  position  is  that,  so  far  as  cars  are  concerned,  we 
simply  rent  them  to  the  railroads;  we  transport  nothing. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Beserving  the  right  to  arbitrarily  adjust  the 
icing  charges  and  other  incidentals? 

1S&.  Bobbins.  So  far  as  refrigeration  is  concerned,  we  claim  that 
that  is  a  local  service,  not  a  pail;  of  interstate  commerce. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  is  a  question  for  us  to  consider. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir;  merely  incidental  to  it,  tlie  same  as  a  great 
many  other  things  which  I  mention. 

S^ator  Dolliver.  In  *  what  respect  does  the  ownership  of  the 
Armour  Car  Lines  differ  from  the  ownerdiip  of  the  Armour  Packing 
Company? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  Armour  Car  Lines  and  Armour  &  Co.  are  sep- 
arate and  distinct  corporations. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  I  refer  now  to  the  substantial  interests; 
are  they  practically  the  same  interests? 

Mr.  KoBBiNS.  The  stockholders  in  both  companies  to  a  large  extent 
are  the  same. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  Armour  &  Co.,  or 
persons  associated  in  one  or  both  of  these  companies,  actually  own  an 
mterest  either  in  the  business  or  stock  of  a  miit-packing  house,  for 
example,  in  California? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Does  the  car  lines  company  have  any  interest 
in  the  Buddie-French  Company? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Or  the  Earle  Fruit  Company? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  any  of  those  who  are  stockholders  of  the 
company  have  such  an  interest  in  those  fruit  companies  in  California? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Dolliveb.  Or  the  Armour  Packing  Company! 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Doluveb.  Or  persons  interested  in  that! 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Doluveb.  Have  you  read  an  article  in  one  of  the  mam- 
zines  of  last  month,  I  think,  entitled  "  The  greatest  of  the  trusts  1  ^ 
Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  that  article? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  I  read  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  In  which  representations  were  made,  rather 
elaborately,  that  those  interests  are  practically  united,  and  that  in 
one  form  or  another  the  same  people  are  interested  in  the  fruit- 
packing  business  as  are  intere.sted  in  the  fruit-carrying  business? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  Armour  interests  have  been  charged  at  times 
with  owning  a  pretty  large  share  of  tiiat  business  in  California.  I 
think  I  have  explained  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
1  have  explained  before  the  House  committee,  and  I  will  explain 
again  here  now  what  connection  we  had  at  one  time  with  one  fruit 
company  in  California,  if  you  would  like  to  be  enlightened  on  that 
su^'ect. 

senator  Dolliveb.  I  would  like  to  know  the  truth  about  it,  if  we 
can  get  at  it 

Mr.  Bobbins.  In  about  1900  we  were  offered,  and  saw  fit  to  buy, 
the  cars  of  a  company  known  as  the  "  Earle  Fruit  Company."  The 
owner,  Mr.  Earle,  after  the  trade  was  well  along,  finally  decided  he 
would  not  sell  the  cars  without  selling  the  fruit  company,  and  an  ice 
company  located  at  Truckee,  Cal.  We  refused  to  buy  the  fruit  com- 
pany at  first  Later  we  found  a  man  who  offered  to  buy  the  fruit 
part,  we  buying  the  cars  and  the  ice  company.  When  we  had  that 
about  fixed  up,  Mr.  Earle's  companv  refused  to  make  two  different 
contracts  for  different  portions  of  tne  business,  and  it  had  been  de- 
cided that  it  was  necessary  for  his  protection  to  make  one  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  all  three  of  the  companies.  That  contract  was 
made  in  our  name.  Immediately  after,  as  soon  as  the  contract 
could  be  put  in  form  and  executed,  within  a  week  or  so,  the  fruit 
company  was  turned  over^  to  the  other  parties  who  undertook  to 
purdiase  it  In  the  meantime  we  took  no  part  in  the  business,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  is  the  shadowy  foundation  on  which 
all  this  talk  has  been  built  about  our  owning  the  fruit  companies  in 
California.  Technically,  we  owned  it  a  week ;  actually,  we  never  had 
any  interest  in  it 

Senator  Dolliveb.  I  think  that  your  statement  is  at  least  entitled 
to  go  with  the  rest  of  them.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  great  misunder- 
standing in  the  public  mind  about  this,  both  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  as  well  as  in  the  variety  of  discussion  going  on. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  have  made  a  statement  about  it  two  or  three  times 
under  oath  J^ut  they  keep  talking  about  it 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Mr.  Ferguson,  when  he  was  before  this  commit- 
tee, went  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  company  was  practically  in  the 
commission  business;  that  knowing  of  the  shipments  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  compelled  to  make  them  through  the  Armour  Car 
Lines  they  would  flood  the  market  with  their  own  shipments  at  the 
same  time  the  ordinary  commission  merchants'  consignments  would 
arrive,  thus  perpetratiM  upon  the  public  a  very  great  outrage. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  brand  that  as  absolutely  false. 
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Senator  Dolliver.  You  are  familiar  with  his  testimony  in  respect 
to  that? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  What  does  your  company  pay  for  ice  in  Cali- 
fornia t 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  except  in  a  general 
way.  We  have  one  ice  plant  of  our  own  in  the  mountains,  and  we 
buy  ice  through  the  valleys.  The  prices  range  as  high  as  $8  a  ton  for 
ice,  but  I  suppose  the  price  is  not  the  same  at  any  two  different  points. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  losses  and  damages 
that  sometimes  occur  to  those  fruit  shipments  under  your  arrange- 
ments with  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  If  it  is  owing  to  lack  of  cars  or  faulty  cars  or  failure 
to  properly  have  the  cars  reiced,  we  are  responsible. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Does  your  contract  with  the  railroad  companies 
locate  that  responsibility  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  It  states  it  as  plainly  as  a  lawyer  can  draw  the  docu- 
ment. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  contract  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Bailway  CJompany? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  it  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  I  had  here  yes- 
terday. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  put  it  in  the  rec- 
ord as  part  of  your  statement 

The  agreement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Memorandum  of  agreement  entered  into  this  10th  day  of  October, 
1902,  between  tibe  Southern  Pacific  Company  (Pacific  system),  a  cor- 
poration of  Kentucky,  hereinafter  designated  as  the  railway,  and 
Armour  Car  Lines,  a  corporation  of  New  Jersey,  hereinafter  desig- 
nated as  the  car  line,  witnesseth : 

Whereas  the  railway  is  in  need  of  ventilator-refrigerator  cars  for 
transporting  shipments  of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  eastern  points;  and 

Whereas  the  car  line  has  a  larse  number  of  such  ventilator-refrig- 
erator cars  suitable  for  this  traflSc, 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  mutually  to  accrue, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  public  the  latest  improved  and 
suitable  ventilator-refrigerator  equipment,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and 
understood — 

1.   CITRUS   fruit,   vegetables,   AND   DECIDUOUS    FRUIT   FROM    SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  AND  SONORA  RAILWAY  POINTS. 

The  car  line  agrees  to  furnish,  as  the  demands  of  the  business  may 
require,  such  cars,  from  time  to  time,  not  to  exceed  five  thousand 
(5,000)  ventilator-refrigerators  of  the  latest  improved  pattern,  equal 
to  the  best,  and  not  less  than  eighty  (80%)  per  cent  of  which  cars 
are  to  be  forty  (40)  feet  long,  and  the  balance  not  less  than  thirty- 
six  (36)  feet  long,  suitable  for  the  transportation  of  citrus  fruit, 
ve^tables  (including  cantaloupes,  but  not  including  potatoes  and 
onions),  and  deciduous  fresh  fruit  originating  in  southern  California 
at  points  south  of  Mojave  and  Elwood,  and  points  on  the  Sonora 
Railway,  destined  to  points  east  of  and  including  El  Paso,  Deming, 
Ogden,  and  Portland. 
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2.  nEGmnouB  nurr,  cttrus  fruit,  apples,  veobtables,  and  salmon 

FBOM  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  car  line  agrees  to  furnish  all  the  cars  necessary  for  shipments 
of  deciduous  fre^  fruit,  citrus  fruit,  apples,  vegetables  (not  includ- 
ing potatoes  and  onions),  and  fresh  or  piddea  salmon  originating 
at  points  in  California  north  of  Mojave  and  El  wood,  destined  to 
points  east  of  and  including  El  Paso,  Deming,  Ogden,  and  Portland, 
said  cars  to  be  ventilator-refrigerator  cars  of  the  latest  improved 
pattern,  equal  to  the  best,  not  less  than  eighty  (80% )  per  cent  of  which 
to  be  forty  (40)  feet  in  len^h,  and  the  oalance  not  less  than  thirty- 
six  (86)  feet  lon^^  suitable  for  the  transportation  of  the  above 
described  commodities. 

8.  The  use  of  said  cars  to  be  open  on  equal  terms  to  all  shippers 
who  make  requisition  upon  the  railway  for  cars  necessary  from  time 
to  time,  the  distribution  of  said  cars  to  be  performed  by  the  railway, 
who  shall  have  the  option  of  determining  at  what  junction  said  raU- 
way  will  deliver  the  loaded  cars  to  connecting  line,  and  over  what 
road  or  roads  the  cars  shall  move  to  destination.  With  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  cars  for  loadinjB^,  there  shall  be  such  cooperation 
between  the  railway  and  the  car  Ime  as  shall  promote  mutual  econ- 
omies without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  rendered  the 
public,  to  the  end  that  the  railway  shall  not  have  to  render  unneces- 
sary service  or  the  car  line  fumisn  unnecessary  equipment 

4.  Said  cars  to  be  equipped  with  automatic  air  Drakes  and  Master 
Car  Builders'  couplers,  and  to  be  in  these  and  all  other  respects  suit- 
able for  safe  transportation  over  all  the  standard-gauge  lines  of  the 
railway. 

5.  C!ar  line  agrees  to  provide  ice  when  necessary  for  refrigeration 
of  contents  of  said  cars  at  point  of  shipment  and  in  transit  to  desti- 
nation, and  ajgrees  to  be  responsible  to  Uppers  or  consignees  for 
proper  and  adequate  refrigeration,  and  to  hold  the  railway  harmless 
from  loss  and  dama^  to  contents  of  cars  arising  from  improper  or 
inadequate  refrigeration,  the  car  line  to  charge  shippers  or  consignees 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  refrifferatinc  service  either  bv  hav- 
ing such  charges  billed  as  advance  <£arges  oy  the  railway  for  car 
line's  account,  or  by  making  drafts  on  shippers  or  consignees  therefor. 

Car  line  to  provide  natural  ice  at  all  points  north  of  and  including 
Bakersfield,  with  the  understanding  that  if  there  are  interior  ship- 
ping stations  at  which  car  line  deems  it  unwise  to  establish  icing 
station,  it  is  agreed^  in  order  that  use  of  natural  ice  will  not  be  bur- 
densome upon  car  hne,  that  on  such  cars  as  it  is  necessary  in  regular 
course  of  business  contemplated  herein,  to  ice  at  nearest  regular  icing 
station  of  car  line,  said  ice  in  tanks  of  cars  iced  at  such  icing  station 
will  be  hauled  by  railway  to  fruit-loading  point  at  the  difference 
between  the  freignt  rate  on  ice  from  mountains  to  such  icin^  station 
and  freight  rate  from  mountains  to  fruit-loading  point,  <£arge  in 
no  case  to  be  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  7$2.60)  per  car.  ^ 

6.  Car  line  agrees  to  keep  the  interior  of  cars  and  all  parts  pertain^ 
ing  to  refrigeration  in  proper  condition  without  cost  to  the  railway, 
the  railway  supplying,  free  of  charge,  suitable  track  room  where 
necessary  cleaning  ana  repairing  of  cars  can  be  done. 

7.  Labor  and  expense  mcident  to  refrigeration  of  said  cars*  aside 
from  train  and  ordinary  switehing  service,  waybilling,  and  collection 
of  charges,  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  car  line. 
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8.  The  car  line  agrees  to  protect  the  railway  from  any  loss  or 
damage  caused  from  defects  or  improper  refrigerating  portions  of 
car,  and  also  to  hold  the  railway  harmless  from  damages  or  expenses 
of  litigation  by  reason  of  use  in  said  cars  of  any  combination  or  device 
whidi  may  be  claimed  to  be  an  infrin^ment  of  any  patented  device 
owned  by  any  other  person  or  corporation. 

9.  If.  because  of  some  unforeseen  emergency  resulting  in  car  short- 
age, it  oecomes  necessary  at  any  time  for  the  railway  to  furnish  cars 
which  are  by  it  obtainable  from  other  sources  to  meet  the  emergency, 
then  the  car  line  agrees  to  refrigerate  such  cars  without  prejudice 
same  as  it  does  its  own  at  same  charge  per  car  which  it  makes  in  the 
case  of  its  own  cars.  Car  line  agrees  to  pay  the  railway  whatever 
amount  said  cars  obtained  to  meet  such  emergency  may  cost  the  rail- 
way in  excess  of  what  would  have  been  the  cost  to  the  railway  if  car 
line  had  furnished  the  necessary  cars. 

10.  It  is  understood  firm  names,  trade^marks,  and  the  like  shall 
not  be  placed  on  cars;  this  not  to  be  construed  as  forbidding  posters 
of  shim)er  or  consignee  which  can  be  readily  removed. 

11.  The  railway  agrees  to  pay  the  car  line  and  the  car  line  agrees 
to  accept  for  the  use  of  said  cars  mileage  as  follows: 

OH  OTTBUS  FBUrr,  YSOETABLBS,  AND  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  FROM   SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA 
AND  80N0BA  RAILWAY   POINTS. 

Edsthound. — On  cars  loaded  with  citrus  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
deciduous  fruit  from  points  in  California  south  of  Mojave  and 
Elwood,  or  from  points  on  Sonora  Railway,  six-tenths  (6/10)  of  one 
cent  per  car  per  mile  for  movement  over  the  railroads  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Company  (Pacific  system). 

Westbound. — Six-tenths  (6/10)  of  one  cent  per  car  per  mile  when 
cars  are  delivered  with  loads  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  at 
Ogden,  El  Paso,  Deming,  or  Portland.  No  mileage  to  be  paid  on 
empty  cars;  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  to  have  the  privilege  of 
loading  cars  at  or  west  of  its  eastern  junctions,  if  it  desires  to  do  so. 

ON    ORANGES,    APPLES,    VEGETABLES,    AND    SALMON    FROM    NORTHERN    OAUFORNIA. 

Eaathound. — On  cars  loaded  with  oranges,  apples,  vegetables,  and 
salmon  from  points  in  California  north  oi  Mo]ave  and  Elwood,  six- 
tenths  (6/10)  of  one  cent  per  car  per  mile  for  movement  over  its 
rails. 

Westbound, — Six-tenths  (6/10)  of  one  cent  per  car  per  mile  when 
cars  are  delivered  with  loads  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  at 
Ogden,  El  Paso,  Deming,  or  Portland.  No  mileage  to  be  paid  on 
empty  cars;  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  to  have  the  privilege  of 
loading  cars  at  or  west  of  its  eastern  junctions,  if  it  desires  to  do  so. 

ON   DECIDUOUS   FRUIT   FROM    NORTHERN   CALIFORNIA* 

Eastbound. — No  mileage  to  be  paid  loaded  or  empty. 

Westbound. — Six-tentS  (6/10)  of  one  cent  per  car  per  mile  when 
cars  are  delivered  with  loads  to  the  Southern  Padfic  Company  at 
Ogden,  El  Paso,  Deming,  or  Portland.  No  mileage  to  be  paid  on 
empty  cars;  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  to  have  the  privilege  of 
loading  cars  at  or  west  of  its  eastern  junctions,  if  it  desires  to  do  so. 
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The  railway  shall  not  load  any  such  cars  with  ice  or  other  bulk 
commodities  likely  to  injure  such  cars  or  impair  Uieir  usefulness 
for  the  special  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  as  aforesaid. 

12.  The  railway  agrees  and  obligates  itself,  during  the  term  of  this 
contract,  to  use  the  car  line's  equipment  exclusively  in  the  movement 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  apples,  and  salmon,  as  hereinbefore  described, 
from  points  on  the  railway's  lines  in  California  and  Sonora  to  points 
east  of  or  via  El  Paso,  Iteming,  Ogden,  and  Portland,  provided  the 
car  line  supplies  sufficient  equipment  to  properly  care  for  the 
business. 

13.  The  railwav  agrees  to  furnish  free  transportation  for  six  rep- 
resentatives of  the  car  line  reffularlv  and  exclusively  engaged  m 
supervising  the  business  herein  described. 

14.  In  event  of  general  labor  troubles  which  make  it  impossible  to 
obtain  movement  of  cars  in  sufficient  number  or  with  sufficient  de- 
spatch to  furnish  at  junction  points  cars  necessary  to  protect  the  traf- 
nc  hereinbefore  described,  then  and  in  that  case  the  railway  will  take 
cognizance  of  such  disability  of  the  car  line  in  construing  the  terms 
of  this  agreement. 

16.  Should  competition  or  other  causes  result  in  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  refrigerator  rates  on  shipments  hereinbefore  described,  the 
parties  hereto  agree  jointly  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  meeting 
such  Qompetition  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  their 
mutual  interests. 

16.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  of  wilfuU  or  continued 
default  by  either  party  to  observe  the  obligations  of  this  agreement, 
suA  default  of  one  party  resulting  in  loss  to  the  other,  the  party  so 
in  default  shall  fully  indemnify  the  aggrieved  party,  or  in  event  of 
failure  so  to  do  said  aggrieved  party  snail  have  the  option  of  termi- 
nating this  agreement  on  thirty  (80)  days'  notice. 

CABS  FOR  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  GOMPANY's  LOCAL  SERVICE. 

17.  The  car  line  agrees  to  lease  to  the  railway  (railway's  option, 
to  be  declared  within  six  (6)  months  from  date  of  this  agreement), 
on  fifteen  (16)  days'  notice  rrom  the  railway,  one  hundred  (100^  thirty- 
six  (36)  foot  ventilator  refrigerator  cars  for  use  in  the  local  service 
of  the  railway,  at  a  rental  of  ten  ($10)  dollars  per  car  per  month, 
for  tiie  balance  of  the  term  of  this  agreement,  said  rental  to  apply 
from  date  on  which  cars  are  delivered  at  the  points  hereinafter  desig- 
nated until  they  are  returned  to  the  car  line  at  points  so  designated, 
payable  at  the  office  of  the  car  line  in  Chicago  on  the  first  of  each 
monti^  for  the  month  seamd  preceding,  or  fraction  thereof,  during 
whidi  said  cars  may  be  in  the  railwajr's  service.  The  car  line  agrees 
to  deliver  said  cars  in  good  condition  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha.  Los  Angeles,  or  Sacramento,  at  its  option,  wiUiin  thirty  (80) 
days  alter  the  expiration  of  said  fifteen  (15)  days'  notice. 

18.  Car  line  further  agrees  to  lease  to  the  railway  (at  the  railway's 
option,  to  be  declared  within  one  year  from  date  of  this  a^eement]) , 
on  fifteen  (15)  days'  notice  from  the  railway,  two  hundred  (200)  addi- 
tional thirty-six  (36)  foot  ventilator-refrigerator  cars,  or  any  part 
thereof,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  (100)  cars  monwly, 
beginning  at  expiration  of  said  fifteen  days'  notice,  for  use  in  the 
local  service  of  tne  railway,  for  the  balance  of  the  tenn  of  this  agree- 
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ment,  at  the  same  rental  and  terms  of  payment  as  hereinbefore 
provided. 

19.  Said  leased  cars  to  be  painted  and  lettered  in  the  name  of  the 
railway,  as  directed  by  its  officers,  at  the  car  line's  expense. 

20.  The  railway  has  the  rieht  to  use  said  leased  cars  in  its  local 
service  on  all  classes  of  suitable  freight,  either  with  or  without  ice, 
and  to  handle  and  to  have  control  over  them  in  all  respects  as  it  does 
its  own  equipment,  save  and  excepting  that  said  cars  are  not  to  be 
used  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  business,  as  hereinbefore  described, 
destined  to  points  east  of  El  Paso,  Deming,  Ogden,  or  Portland,  for 
which  cars  are  provided  in  the  first  part  of  this  agreement  Said 
cars  may  be  used  for  bananas,  potatoes,  and  onions,  whether  through 
or  local. 

21.  The  railway  agrees  to  return  said  leased  cars  on  the  expiration 
of  this  lease  to  the  car  line  at  its  shops  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City^  or 
Omaha,  at  the  railway's  option,  same  to  be  repamted  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease  by  the  car  line  at  car  line's  expense. 

22.  Mileage  or  per  diem  from  foreign  lines  for  said  leased  cars  to 
be  reported  to  and  retained  by  the  railway. 

23.  The  railway  agrees  to  maintain  said  leased  cars  as  to  repairs^ 
keep  them  in  good  order  in  all  respects,  and  return  them  to  the  car 
line  at  the  expiration  of  lease  in  good  order,  less  ordinary  wear  and 
tear. 

24.  The  railway  agrees  that  the  lessor  is  the  owner  of  said  leased 
cars,  and  further  agrees  that  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  car 
line,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  property  and  owner- 
^p  in  said  cars  to  indicate  such  ownership  by  attaching  a  plate  to 
said  cars,  or  otherwise  compatible  with  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
contract,  the  said  lessor  to  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

26.  In  the  event  that  any  of  said  leased  cars  are  destroyed  by  the 
railway,  or  otherwise,  the  railway  agrees  to  notify  the  car  line,  who  is 
to  bill  tiierefor  and  receive  settlement  from  the  railway  destroying, 
under  Master  Car  Builders'  rules;  rental  of  cars  so  destroyed  to 
cease  from  date  of  such  destruction. 

26.  In  the  event  of  shortage  of  cars  to  be  furnished  by  the  car 
line,  covered  by  the  first  part  of  this  agreement,  for  shipments  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  points  east  of  the  gateways,  tiie  railway  shall 
temporarily  transfer  these  leased  cars  to  the  car  line  for  such  period 
as  may  be  necessary,  provided  same  can  be  spared  for  such  period 
by  the  railway  from  its  local  service.  Railway  to  be  released  from 
ite  obligations  as  lessee  during  such  period. 

27.  This  agreement  shall  he  binding  on  the  successors  or  assigns 
of  either  the  railway  or  the  car  line. 

28.  This  agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  and  after  November  1st, 
1902,  for  three  (3)  years  from  that  date,  and  thereafter  until  can- 
celled by  either  party  on  and  after  having  given  six  (6)  months 
written  notice  of  an  election  to  cancel  same. 

Southern  Paoipio  CoaiPANX  (Pacific  Ststbic)^ 
Per  J.  C.  Stubbs,  Third  Vice-President. 

Armour  Car  Lines, 
Per  J.  OoDBN  Armour,  President. 
O.K. 

Wm.  Spkoulb. 


O.K. 

G.  B.   ROBBINB. 
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Mr.  Bobbins.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  file  it 

Senator  Dolliver.  1  want  to  get  at  this  question:  Whether  the 
railroads  in  California,  under  your  arrangement  with  them,  take  a 
bond  and  release  from  shippers  by  virtue  of  which  the  carrier  is  re- 
leased from  responsibility  to  the  shippers  on  account  of  losses  or 
delays  in  the  transportation  of  the  merchandise  t 

Mt.  Bobbins.  I  could  not  answer  that;  that  would  be  a  matter  be- 
tween the  shippers  and  the  railroads. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  you  have  some  familiarity  with  it? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Not  any  more  familiaritv  with  that  condition  in  Cal- 
ifornia than  anyone  else;  I  know  it  is  the  practice  for  the  railroads 
anywhere  to  take  a  general  release  from  shippners  in  connection  with 
perishable  products,  releasing  them  from  certain  things,  and  contain- 
ing an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  to  pay  charges  if  for  any 
treason  they  are  not  paid  at  destination. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  long  has  it  been  since  the  custom  of  exact- 
ing a  rental  from  the  railways  for  these  cars  crew  up  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  You  refer  to  the  rental  as  mifeage? 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  mileage  allowance;  yes. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  That  has  been  the  practice  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber; over  twenty  years,  anyway. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  was  not  the  original  practice  of  your  com- 
pany, was  it? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  it  was — ever  since  we  have  had  cars. 

Senator  Ci^app.  When  does  this  change  in  the  rates  on  Michigan 
fruit  products  go  into  effect,  or,  if  already  in  effect,  when  did  it  go 
intoenect? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  It  will  go  into  effect  beginning  with  the  shipments 
of  the  present  season,  which  begin  in  August. 

Senator  Clapp.  Ab  between  this  year's  shipments  and  the  ship- 
ments of  last  year,  has  there  been  any  material  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
the  icing  service  ?    If  so,  in  what  respect  ? 

Mr.  l^BBiNS.  I  think  that  we  set  a  little  cheaper  ice  at  some  places 
in  Michigan,  but  more  particularly  because  of  other  economies  m  the 
service  and  our  having  a  larger  and  broader  business  elsewhere. 

Senator  Clapp.  Is  your  business  elsewhere  affecting  the  cost  of  ice 
in  Michigan  and  en  route  to  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  want  to  bring  out  this  point.  Senator  Clapp :  That 
the  measure  of  a  fair  rate  can  not  be  taken  just  at  the  harvest  time 
and  predicated  exactly  on  the  cost  of  the  ice  and  the  incidentals  that 
go  into  the  service  itself.  But  we  have  a  delay;  in  ordinary  seasons 
those  cars  are  kept  parked  in  Michigan  and  remain  idle  for  two  to 
four  weeks  sometimes,  before  they  are  brought  into  service.  If,  by 
our  thrift  and  agreements  elsewhere,  we  can  eliminate  some  of  that 
delay  and  make  it  a  better  business  as  a  monthly  and  yearly  business, 
we  take  that  fully  into  consideration  in  makii^;  our  Micmgan  rates 
and  rates  everywhere  else. 

Senator  Clapp.  Beferring  now  to  the  Michigan  trafBc,  what  has 
been  approximately  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  the  actual  cost  of 
the  icinff  service  as  between  this  year's  crop  and  last  year's  crop? 

Mr.  &)BBiNS.  I  have  nothing  upon  which  to  base  an  exact  answer 
to  that  question,  but  if  you  wish  me  to  guess  at  it,  I  would  say  that 
possibly  a  dollar  or  two  per  car  in  the  cost  of  the  ice;  but  tliis  year 
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the  Michigan  business  promises  to  be  very  much  larger  than  that  of 
last  year,  which  will  enable  us  to  do  the  business  more  cheaply ;  the 
same  men  and  the  same  organization  will  take  care  of  double  the 
business  that  they  took  care  of  last  vear. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  yet  the  railroad  company  bears  half  of  this 
reduction,  if  I  understood  you  correctly? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  governed  somewhat  by  the 
fact  that  they  previously  stood  all  that  burden — that  is,  they  at  one 
time  furnished  ice  free,  or  paid  for  the  ice.  They^  discontinued  that 
practice  entirely.  Now  they  have  come  back  to  it  again  partially. 
Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
although  we  are  blamed,  as  a  rule,  for  that  charge,  with  whidi  we 
had  no  connection  whatever. 

Senator  Clapp.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  taken 
in  this  hearing? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  I  did  see  that  part  of  it  that  refers  to  pri- 
vate cars. 

Senator  Clapp.  Under  your  exclusive  contract  with  the  Michigan 
road,  while  they  made  no  distinctive  charge  for  icing  they  supposed 
that  they  were  making  a  suflScient  charge  for  transportation  to  cover 
the  expense  of  transportation  and  leave  a  profit  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany, did  they  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  You  are  questioning  me  now  on  the  railroad  part  of 
the  business.  I  would  rather  not  answer  for  them  on  that.  At  one 
time  we  got  free  icing  and  at  another  time  we  did  not. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  ask  you  for  your  general  opinion,  based  on  yoiur 
experience,  whether  you  do  not  think  that  at  the  time  they  were  get- 
ting what  you  call  free  ice  they  were  charging  for  freight  an  amount 
which  they  believed  would  cover  the  co5;  of  transportation  and  a 
profit. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  the  railroad  people  themselves  explained 
that. 

Senator  Clapp.  How  did  they  explain  it?     I  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  In  the  interstate-commerce  case  at  Chicago;  I  re- 
member it  about  this  way :  That  under  that  rule  they  handieKl  about 
two-thirds  of  the  peaches  under  ventilation  without  ice  and  about 
one-third  under  refri^ration,  for  which  they  furnished  the  ice. 
They  analvzed  the  business  and  found  that  their  outlay  for  ice  was 
so  great  ttat  they  were  not  only  not  making  money,*  but  actually 
losing  money  on  the  refrigerator  part  of  the  business.  Therefore 
they  changed  their  rule.  1  think  that  appears  in  Mr.  Patriarch's 
testimony. 

Senator  Ci^pp.  Do  you  understand  that  when  they  changed  the 
rule  they  changed  it  with  a  view  simply  of  covering  the  cost  of  icing 
or  of  making  uie  icing  business  a  distinctively  profitable  business  by 
itself? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  There  would  be  no  profit  in  it  for  them. 

Senator  Clapp.  Even  though  they  charged  what  it  cost  them? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  outside  of  the  icing  charges 
made  by  the  private  car  lines  the  icing  charges  made  by  the  railroad 
companies  where  they  either  use  their  own  cars  or  indiscriminately 
use  refrigerator  cars  coming  from  other  lines  are  made  as  a  separate 
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item,  or  is  it  incluflod  in  the  general  cost  of  transportation?  It  is 
not  treated  by  them  as  a  distinctively  business  proposition  conducted 
for  profit  by  itself,  is  it? 

Mr.  RoBBiNS.  Well,  I  can  hardly  agree  to  your  view  of  it.  That 
is  a  railroad  question  again. 

Senator  Ci-app.  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  testimony  on 
that  question? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  do  not  think  I  remember  just  what  he  said  on  that 
particular  i>oint. 

Senator  Clapp.  Broadly  but  fairly  stated,  I  think  it  was  that, 
although  they  expected  to  get  out  of  icing  what  was  a  fair  and  com- 
plete return  of  the  cost  of  it,  yet  it  was  not  conducted  by  the  railroad 
company  with  a  distinctive  idea  of  making  that  a  profitable  invest- 
ment of  itself. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  can  not  deny  Mr.  Lincoln's  view  in  regard  to  that, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  cars  used  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  company  belonged 
in  the  main  to  the  company.  At  various  points  in  Arkansas,  Texas, 
and  other  sections  our  roads  are  the  same  as  theii*s.  I  say  freely  we 
do  not  do  icing  business  at  the  cost  of  the  ice  when  we  are  able  to  get 
ice  cheaper  than  ih&y  are.    That  may  explain  the  difference. 

Senator  Clapp.  He  testified  that  ri^ht  on  his  line  of  road  where 
the  fruit  was  shipped  in  cars  of  the  private  car  line  company — to  use 
that  term  as  we  now  imderstand  it  generallv — the  icing  charge  was 
higher  than  where  the  fruit  was  shipped  either  in  their  own  cars  or 
in  the  refrigerator  cars  that  came  nrom  other  lines  indiscriminately 
as  the  cars  are  mingled  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  will  explam,  in  that  connection,  that  there  are 
different  rules  that  govern  with  respect  to  different  kinds  of  fruit 
under  refrigeration j  that  that  might  be  true  as  to  some  kinds  of 
fruit  handled  by  this  company  under  refrigeration;  but  Uiat  would 
not  be  a  parallel  case  to  the  kmd  of  business  we  do  under  refrigera- 
tion in  the  same  territory.  We  only  take  out  certain  highly  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  that  can  be  handled  by  arrangements  to 
meet  conditions  on  long  lines  of  throue;h  railway,  under  refrigera- 
tion, that  an  entirely  different  rule  would  cover. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  when  you  were  giving  your  answers  to  Sen- 
ator Foraker  in  regard  U)  the  value  of  the  ice  used  in  that  particular 
illustration  were  you  giving  the  cost  of  the  ice  to  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  It  was  my  rough  estimate  of  it;  yes,  sir.  At  some  of 
those  stations  we  might  furnish  ice  from  our  own  stations,  and  in  that 
event  I  suppose  we  could  fairly  consider  that  it  should  be  charged  at 
market  value. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  will  be  the  charge  on  the  Michigan  Central 
to  Boston  this  year,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Na  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Clapp.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  in  this  connection, 
with  the  reduced  cost  of  icing,  half  of  which  is  borne  by  the  railroad 
company,  they  also  decrease  the  cost  of  transportation — the  diarge 
whidi  they  make? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  For  freight? 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes;  on  these  same  goods. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  understand  not.    I  had  not  heard  of  their  doing  so. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  coining  back,  you  stated,  as  I  recall  it,  yester- 
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day,  referring  to  the  laws  now  in  existence,  that  you  thought  we  had 
all  the  law  that  was  necessary. 

Mr.  EoBBiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  that  between  the  interstate-commerce  law 
and  the  Elkins  law  there  was  a  complete  remedy  for  all  discrimina- 
tions.    Did  I  understand  that? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  that  that  suggestion  also  went  to  the  matter 
of  affording  a  remedy  for  unreasonable  rates.  Did  I  so  understand 
you? 

Mr.  RoBBiNS.  Yes;  as  far  as  interstate  commerce  is  affected. 

Senator  Clapp.  Certainly,  as  far  as  interstate  commerce  is  af- 
fected. Now,  on  the  Michigan  Central  Bailroad — ^I  think  that  is 
the  road  you  have  the  contract  with,  or  is  it  the  Pere  Marquette? 

Mr.  RoBBiNS.  The  Pere  Marquette. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  take  the  Pere  Marquette  for  an  illustration. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  that  connection,  Senator  Clapp,  where  it  is 
said  that  we  have  enough  legislation  already,  I  think  ought  to  be 
repeated  his  other  statement  that  neither  one  of  these  laws,  in  his 
opinion,  applies  to  them. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  will  get  to  that  in  a  moment.  On  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette line  in  Michigan  a  man  who  buys  a  carload  of  fruit  there  is 
absolutely  obliged  to  deal  with  your  company,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  EoBBiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  In  other  words,  not  using  the  word  offensively  at 
all,  because  it  has  a  significance  outside  of  any  offensive  significance, 
as  to  that  free  territory  you  have  to-day  an  absolute  monopoly  s« 
far  as  the  icing  and  refrigeration  necessary  to  get  that  fruit  to  market 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Under  certain  limitations;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  are  the  limitations? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  That  the  rate  shtdl  not  exceed  certain  fibres,  that 
we  shall  furnish  all  the  cars  required,  and  suitable  cars,  and  ice  them. 

Senator  Clapp.  Those  are  the  conditions  under  which  you  enjoy 
the  monopoly,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Well,  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  way,  the  monopoly,  as 
you  call  it,  is  limited  as  to  rates  we  can  make,  which  I  understand  to 
be  the  meat  of  the  question  involved. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  but  the  first  and  primary  inquiry  that  I  am 
making  is,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  this  monopoly  ?  No  one  else 
can  use  a  car  there,  can  they  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  No  one  else  can  furnish  a  pound  of  ice  to  that  man 
who  buys  that  carload  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  It  is  a  monopoly  subject  to  the  conditions,  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  call  them  such. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  we  will  come  to  the  conditions.  ^  You  have  a 
similar  contract  with  about  twenty  other  railroads  in  this  coimtry,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  at  least  that. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes,  approximately;  and  those  roads  of  course 
serve  the  fruit-producing  districts,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Clafp.  Can  you  tell  ns  offhand  what  roads  these  contracts 
are  with? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  They  are  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  the  Central  Geoma  Railway,  and  I  think  all  the  G^rgia 
and  Florida  lines,  and  the  l^uthern  Pacific 

Senator  Clapp.  Hold  on  a  moment.  What  roads,  then,  reaching 
the  South  Atlantic  States,  the  fruit  regions,  are  exempt  from  the 
exclusive  contracts  with  your  company? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Well,  they  are  all  exempt  on  business  except  one  or 
two  varieties,  and  we  have  exclusive  contracts  with  most  of  the 
southern  lines  for  their  berry  and  fruit  business. 

Senator  Clapp.  It  is  the  berry  and  fruit  business  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  now,  in  the  so-called  South  Atlantic  States — 
take  Georgia,  for  instance,  and  Florida — ^what  roads,  if  any,  gather- 
ing the  crops  of  those  States  are  to-day  at  liberty  to  use  any  refrig- 
erator cars  they  see  fit? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Broadly  speaking,  none  of  them.  There  may  be 
some  rare  exceptions  to  that. 

Senator  Clapp.  Very  slight 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes;  but,  generally  speaking,  we  handle  all  that 
business. 

Senator  Clapp.  So  that  the  condition  which  you  have  admitted  as 
to  the  territory  subject  to  the  Pere  Marquette  practically  applies  to 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  On  fruits? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes;  and  berries. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  going  westward,  where  do  you  strike  the 
next  great  center  of  the  fmit  and  berry  business? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Well,  in  Tennessee. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  you  may  state  how  far  this  condition  of  ex- 
clusive contract  of  your  company  prevails  in  the  berry  and  fruit 
district  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  We  handle,  I  think,  all  the  business  in  East  Tennes- 
see, what  we  know  as  the  Chattanooga  district,  and  part  of  it  in 
west  Tennessee. 

Senator  Clapp.  Then  we  go  westward,  and  where  is  the  next  larg- 
est fruit  center? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  We  have  contracts  in  Missouri  and  ArlntnafM?  for 
both  berries  and  peaches. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  have  practically  the 
control  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  No;  except  on  certain  lines  of  railroad. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes;  on  certain  lines. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes;  except  on  certain  lines. 

Senator  Clapp.  But  not  so  generally  on  the  entire  situation  as  you 
have  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  Now,  what  competition  is  there 
with  you  or  open  to  the  purchaser  of  these  goods  in  the  CaHfomia 
fruit-raising  (ustricts? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  Santa  Fe  operates  practically  in  all  the  districtB 
in  California. 
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Senator  Clapp.  And  you  have  the  Southern  Pacific? 

Mr.  RoBBiNS.   Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  in  respect  to  your  contract  with  the  Pere 
Marquette,  when  I  asked  you  if  this  was  not  a  monopoly  you  sought 
to  qualify  it  somewhat  by  saying  there  were  limitations  as  to  the 
prices  you  could  charge. 

Mr.  KoBBiNS.   Yes. 

Senator  Ci^app.  Just  what  limitations  can  the  man  who  buys  a 
carload  of  peaches  in  Michigan  on  the  line  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
Bailroad  exercise  on  your  right  to  fix  icing  charges  on  that  carlcMtd 
of  fruit? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  He  has  no  right  to  fix  it 

Senator  Clapp.  Then  the  man  who  pays  the  freight  does  not 
participate  in  this  limitation  on  your  monopoly? 

Mr.  KoBBiNS.  Well.  I  think,  generally  speaking,  the  grower  and 
shipper  pay  the  freignt,  as  a  rule,  finally. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  if  you  want  to  load  it  onto  the  grower,  just 
tell  me  how  much  autnorify  the  grower  of  this  carload  of  fruit  in 
Michigan  can  exercise  in  this  limitation  that  you  have  spoken  of  as  to 
rates,  the  charge  for  icing. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  He  has,  of  course,  to  accept  our  rates. 

Senator  Clapp.  Then  he  does  not  participate  in  this  limitation. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  NojSir. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  about  what  value  is  that  limitation  to  the 
man  who  pays  the  freight  ?  You  can  put  it  on  the  shipper  or  the  man 
who  buys,  I  do  not  care  which,  particularly,  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  That  limitation  is  a  charge  which  the  railroad  and 
ourselves  work  out,  and  in  which  some  of  the  shippers  most  interested 
are  consulted  as  a  rule,  and  which  they  are  generally  willing  to  pay, 
considering  the  grade  of  service  fumisned  by  us. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  what  has  the  shipper  to  say  about  it?  That 
is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  W^,  he  is  willing  to  pay  it;  considers  it  a  fair  rate 
for  the  service  rendered. 

Senator  Clapp.  He  comes  pretty  near  taking  the  rate  you  fix,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Well,  we  fix  it ;  yes,  sir.  He  has  no  absolute  recourse, 
but,  as  stated,  we  claim  to  satisfy  about  80  or  90  per  cent  of  those 
actual  growers  and  shippers. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  would  be  the  fate  of  a  man-^-assuming,  now. 
you  are  beyond  the  reach  of  anything  except  the  mild  influences  oi 
the  Gospel  on  the  Mount — ^what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  shipper, 
who  was  conscientiously  fighting  you  on  this  question  of  these  icmg 
charges? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  He  would  simply  pay  the  same  rate  as  anvbody  else. 

Senator  Clapp.  He  would  pay  the  rate  you  fix,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes,  and  the  effect  further 

Senator  Clapp.  Aiid  in  the  course  of  that  kind  of  a  controversy 
with  you,  if  it  were  kept  up  very  long,  he  would  finally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  heaven  certainly  was  not  on  earth,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Clapp.  In  other  words,  he  is  entirely  at  your  m^*cy,  is  ha 
hot? 
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Mr.  Bobbins.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Clafp.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  He  is  left  in  a  position  to  do  business  on  the  same 
basis  as  everybody  else,  with  a  limitation  as  to  what  our  rate  shall  be. 

Senator  Clapp.  Then  we  will  just  enlarge  the  inquiry.  We  will 
take  all  the  shippers  that  are  forced  practically  by  location  to  come 
to  the  Pere  Marquette  Bailroad.  Now,  we  will  take  them  as  a  body. 
They  have  got  to  accept  your  rates,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  assuming  that  you  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
existing^  laws,  they  have  no  voice  in  fixing  that  rate. 

Mr.  KoBBiNS.  Except  the  same  appeal  that  any  man  has  against 
jmother  who  is  in  a  private  business. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  that  is  a  very  j)ractical  remedy  to  that  man, 
I  assume.  To  whom  would  he  make  his  appeal,  when  he  got  down 
to  his  appeal? 

Mr.  KoBBiNS.  Appeals  have  frequently  been  made  to  us,  and  we 
make  frequent  reductions  in  our  rates.  We  have  made  several  volun- 
tary reductions  in  our  rates  this  year  where  we  could  afford  to  do  so. 

Senator  Clapp.  Oh,  yes;  where  you  could  afford,  in  your  judg- 
ment; but  in  determininff  the  question  of  whether  you  could  afford 
or  not  that  man  practically  has  no  voice  whatever  when  you  reduce 
that  thing  to  its  last  analysis,  has  he? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Technically,  I  think  that  is  right. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  may  answer  this  question  if  you  see  fit.    Your 

books  would  show,  would  they  not,  the  average  per  diem  service  of 

your  cars  during  the  year?    I  am  speaking  now  oi  those  cars  that  are 

•  used  for  business  otner  than  the  Armour  business.    You  certainly 

keep  records  that  would  show  that  fact. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  It  could  be  worked  out  from  our  records. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  your  books  would  also  show  the  mileage  on 
last  year,  we  will  say,  by  the  cars  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  exclusive 
of  those  cars  that  are  used  by  Armour  &  Co.,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  It  could  be  separated. 

Scmiator  Clapp.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  claim  that  your  busi- 
ness is  a  private  business  and  that  you  do  not  feel  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  disclose  to  this  committee  the  earnings  of  those  cars  durmg 
that  time. 

Mr.  Bobbins.  We  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  asked  to  do  so. 

Senator  Clapp.  Then,  with  a  self-confessed  monopoly — and  again 
I  say  I  do  not  use  that  word  offensively,  for  I  am  speaking  of  a  con- 
dition— ^upon  the  fruit  industry  of  Michigan,  practicably  upon  the 
fruit  industry  of  Florida  and  Georgia  and  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
you  claim  that  there  ought  to  be  no  law  that  would  place  you  in  the 
\  same  relation  to  ttie  shipper,  practically,  that  the  earner  is  placed  in? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  explain  this  a^in  that  I  tried  to  put  in  writing 
this  morning  as  plainly  as  I  could,  that  if  refrigeration  is  a  part  of 
transportation,  of  cama^  that  the  law  already  covers  it 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  is  it  a  part? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  it  is  not. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  upon  that  ground  you  decline  to  sta*e  the 
mileage  and  the  earnings  of  your  cars  for  the  year  1904,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Well,  because  we  are  a  private  company. 
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Senator  Clapp.  And  because  you  are  not  under  the  interstate- 
commerce  act.   That  is  the  reason,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  yet^  exercising  this  absolute  control  and  stand- 
ing here  and  refusing  to  disclose  the  evidence  necessary  to  an  investi- 
gation of  this  kind,  you  still  insist  that  you  are  not  under  the  inter- 
state-commerce law,  and,  if  you  are,  you  ou^ht  not  to  be? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  think  my  position  is  sound  in  objecting  to  furnish- 
ing the  records  and  the  books  to  the  public  until  it  is  shown  that  we 
are  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Kean.  Did  you  ever  read  section  6  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  ? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  have  read  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  law  by 
sections. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  just  want  to  ask  what  became  of  the  investiga- 
tion that  I  understand  is  being  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Chicago?  Has  that  concluded,  or  what  has  become 
of  it? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  I  hardly  know.  The  conditions  were  these:  There 
were  two  cases  in  Chicago^  in  both  of  which  we  were  interested.  One 
was  known  as  the  "  Michigan  Case.''  It  was  heard  for  two  days,  I 
think,  and  concluded,  and  was  called  a  g^eral  case  in  this  investiga- 
tion of  private  car  lines.  The  Commission  called  this  man  Strike- 
mans  onlv  as  concerning  our  business.  That  is  the  man  who  stole  the 
records  from  our  office,  and  when  they  got  through  with  him  they 
told  me  that  was  the  only  witness  at  present  for  us  and  for  mo  to 
come  back  in  the  afternoon.  WTien  I  cot  back  in  the  afternoon  I 
found  that  they  had  adjourned,  and  why  or  until  when  I  do  not 
know.  We,  as  usual,  had  no  opportunity  to  present  any  witnesses  for 
our  side. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  This  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission! 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  What  did  you  say  about  stealing  the  records! 

Mr.  Bobbins.  The  only  witness  that  was  present  against  us  in  a 
general  way  was  a  man  named  Strikemans,  who  was  a  stenographer. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  man  who  had  a  cipher  book,  or  something  of 
that  sort? 

Mr.  Bobbins.  Yes.    It  is  all  explained  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 


BTATEHEHT  OF  KB.  C.  W.  EOBIVSOH. 

The  Chairman.  Stete  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and  occu- 
pation. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  My  name  is  C.  W.  Bobinson;  I  reside  in  New 
Orleans,  La. ;  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  long-leaf  yellow-pine  lumber. 
I  appear  before  this  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Tnide  of 
New  Orleans  and  on  behalf  of  the  C.  W.  Bobinson  Lumber  Company 
and  on-  behalf  also  of  the  Central  Yellow  Pine  Association,  in  whidfi 
association  I  am  a  director. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  records  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
that  you  desire  to  present? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  No.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, New  Orleans  asks  only  that  nothing  be  done  to  abridge  or  lessen 
in  any  degree  her  natural  advantages  as  a  great  nort;  that  nothing 
will  be  done  that  will  permit  in  any  manner  tramc  that  should  and 
will  naturally  flow  down  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
across  the  prairies  of  Illinois  to  be  artificially  diverted  to  another 
port.  She  feels  that  climatic  conditions  are  in  a  way  against  her,  but 
that  other  and  greater  advantages  more  than  overcome  the  handicap 
of  climate.  She  has  a  river  frontage  of  some  30  miles,  with  a  depth 
of  water  ranging  from  30  to  50  feet  Her  harbor  is  landlocked,  and 
ice  blockades  are  unknown.  At  the  port  of  New  Orleans  there  are  no 
lighterage  charges,  no  arbitrary  charge  on  grain  of  8  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  as  was  disclosed  by  Mr.  Hill  in  his  testimony  before  you 
a  few  days  since,  but  cars  are  placed  along  the  side  of  the  vessels  and 
some  kinds  of  traffic  are  actually  loaded  (Srecfly  from  the  cars  to  the 
vessels.  Our  railroads  from  the  North  and  West  have  no  mountain 
chains  to  cross,  and  may  therefore  be  operated  at  a  low  cost  That 
freight  rates  can  possibly  in  justice  ever  Joe  adjusted  on  a  mileage  basis 
he  does  not  believe.  She  is  distant  from  Chicago  about  the  same  mile- 
age as  New  York  is  distant.  She  is  nearer  to  St  Louis,  Omaha,  and 
Kansas  City  than  are  the  eastern  ports. 

Then  why  should  not  the  produce  of  the  country  west  and  south- 
west of  these  cities  move  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans?  She  feels  that 
the  eastern  trunk  lines  have  moved  traffic  to  eastern  ports  that  prop- 
erly belongs  to  her.  She  feels  that  even  now  they  are  moving  gram 
at  or  below  cost  to  them  of  transportation  in  an  attempt  to  make 
water  flow  uphill — ^in  an  attempt  to  overcome  by  artificial  means  her 
natural  advantages.  She  asks  that  they  be  restrained  from  this 
attempt.  She  feels  that  there  is  enough  business  for  all  and  that  each 
fehoula  have  what  naturally  belongs  to  the  i)ort  easiest  and  cheapest 
to  reach.  By  the  effort  to  rob  New  Orleans  of  her  natural  advantages 
great  and  costly  blockades  of  freight  have  occurred  at  the  eastern 
ports — ^^  a  waste  of  transportation,"  as  Professor  Ripley  said  on  yes- 
terday. I  agree,  in  the  main,  with  what  Professor  Ripley  said.  The 
body  of  the  transportation  question  is  sound  and  healthy,  but  it  has 
cinders  in  its  eyes.  Did  you  ever  have  a  cinder  in  your  eye  ?  Do  you 
remember  how  very  painful  it  was,  and  de  you  recall  that  you  made 
every  effort  in  your  power  to  have  it  removed,  and  quickly?  Have 
you  reflected  that  the  eye  is  very  close  to  the  brain,  and  that  if  the 
cinder  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  eye  for  a  great  len^h  of  time  there 
is  as  much  danger  to  the  patient  as  there  is  from  wnat  may  seem  a 
more  serious  matter?  First,  the  sight  of  the  eye  would  be  lost. 
Possibly  the  other  eye  would  establish  a  sympathetic  connection  with 
the  injured  eye,  and  the  sight  of  both  eyes  be  lost.  The  inflammation 
might  continue  in  these  delicate  membranes  until  the  brain  was 
readied  and  the  patient  relieved  only  by  death. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  needs,  and  should  have,  en- 
larged powers  to  enable  it  to  remove  the  cinders,  which  in  many 
cases  tm*ough  the  entire  country  have  become  almost  intolerable. 
Mr.  Hill,  in  my  jud^ent,  uttered  a  great  truth  when  he  said  to  you 
that  the  correct  basis  for  fixing  rat^  was  to  so  adjust  them  as  to 
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yield  a  fair  return  on  the  value  of  the  road  and  its  eauipment;  and 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  such  a  process  of  rate  making  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  entire  country. 

The  careful  observer  of  public  sentiment,  the  man  who  is  brought 
in  close  contact  with  the  shippers  of  the  country,  knows  that  long 
before  President  Roosevelt  sent  to  Congress  his  message,  urging  the 
enactment  of  a  law  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  there  was  a  widespread  and  general  demand  by  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  for  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  this  Com- 
mission, and  our  President  only  recognized  tms  demand  and  offi- 
cially called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  same  in  his  message.  This 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  manifest  as  early  as  1898,  and 
in  that  year  Confess  took  note  of  this  demand  and  appointed  the 
Industrial  Commission,  composed  of  four  members  of  the  Senate, 
four  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  ten  prominent 
citizens.  I  respectfully  ask  that  the  report  of  this  commission  be 
considered  by  this  committee. 

Since  the  very  full  and  complete  hearings  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission were  completed  and  its  report  submitted  to  Congress  there 
has  been  almost  a  constant  series  of  hearings  by  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  until  it  would  seem  that  all  the  information 
possible  to  throw  any  light  on  the  question  is  before  Congress  and  be- 
fore tiie  coimtry. 

All  sides  of  the  question  have  had  their  day  in  court,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  anymore  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
continued  hearings  and  investigations  by  committees  or  commissions. 

AID  TO  BUILDING  RAILWAYS  EXTENDED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES,  VARIOUS 
STATES,  COUNTIES,  AND  TOWNS. 

No  industry,  no  class  of  property  owners,  no  enterprise,  no  public 
utility,  has  ever  met  with  so  warm  a  welcome  as  that  extended  to  the 
railway  companies  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Congress  has 
voted  millions  of  acres  or  land  to  aid  in  their  construction.  State 
legislatures  have  made  mimificent  donations,  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  have  assumed  burdens  of  bonded  indebtedness,  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  have  contributed  liberally  in  aid  of  their  construc- 
tion. 

By  legislative  enactment  they  have  been  given  powers  and  privi- 
leges not  accorded  to  any  other  class  of  corporations  or  to  private 
citizens. 

They  have  become  "  the  king's  highways  of  commerce  ^ — the  serv- 
ants oi  the  people  who  created  them  and  contributed  largely  to  their 
building.  Fortunately  the  people  have  never  relinquished  their  right 
to  supervise  their  servants.  They  have  never  relinquished  their  right 
to  say  to  the  servant,  "  You  must  provide  and  use  modem  appliances 
of  safety  air  brakes,  safety  coupling  devices,  etc.,"  nor  have  the  people 
relinauished  their  right  to  determine  what  is  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion tor  the  services  of  their  servants. 

The  decisions  of  all  courts,  both  of  the  various  States  and  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  to  the  effect  that  State  legislatures  and 
Congress  may  authorize  commissions  to  regulate  rates,  etc 
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In  the  hearings  before  this  committee  the  gentlemen  who  have  so 
abljr  and  at  sudi  length  presented  the  case  for  the  transportation  com- 
panies have  uniformly  claimed  that  freight  rates  have  constantly 
declined,  and  they  have  asserted  that  the  average  rate  per  ton  per 
mile  is  now  lower  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  railroad  oper- 
ation. 

It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  read  from  the  report  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  on  this  question.    The  Commission  says: 

"  The  long-continued  and  steady  decline  of  freight  rates  since  the 
civil  war  has  now  given  way  to  a  marked  advance  in  tiie  published 
rates.  No  similar  attempt,  with  the  exception^  perhaps,  oi  the  year 
1894,  has  been  made  to  arrest,  by  concertea  action  of  roads  of  all  the 
country,  this  progressive  decline,  due  to  a  considerable  degree,  as  it 
has  appeared,  to  competition  between  the  railroads  themselves.  The 
pecuharity  ox  these  advances  of  1900  is  that  they  have  been  made,  not 
by  direct  changes  of  tariffs,  but  by  modification  of  the  freight  dassi- 
fications.  Merchandise,  as  is  wdl  known,  is  thrown  into  various 
classes  according  to  its  value,  bulk,  risk,  etc.,  and  the  charges  are 
graded  accordingly.  Consequently  the  transfer  of  a  particular  com- 
modity from  one  class  to  another  may  operate  materially  to  increase 
the  rate  of  freight  charge.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  freight  rate  from 
New  York  to  Atlanta  by  any  all-rail  line  is  fixed  by  common  agree- 
ment at  $1.14  per  100  poundk  The  rate  on  second  class  is  98  cents, 
on  third  class  86  cents,  on  fourth  class  78  cents,  eta  It  is  apparent 
that  if  goods — axes,  for  example — ^which  were  f opaerly  fourth  class 
are,  by  a  change  in  classification,  made  third  class,  this  operates  to  in- 
crease the  rates  between  these  points  specified  from  78  to  86  cents. 
Moreover,  since  these  classifications,  as  will  be  shown  later  in  this 
report,  are  agreed  upon  by  all  railroads  operating  within  each  speci- 
fied territory,  a  change  of  classification  operates  simultaneously  to 
increase  rates  throughout  the  entire  section.  The  same  result  may 
be  attained  also  by  <£anging  classification  according  as  the  goods  are 
shipped  in  carloads  or  less  than  carload  lots.  Thus,  if  a  commodity 
was  formerly  classified  as  fourth  class  when  shipped  in  carloads,  and 
as  third  when  in  less  than  carload  lots,  if  the  distinction  between 
these  two  classes  of  shipment  be  removed  and  all  are  classified  as 
third,  whether  in  large  or  small  quantity,  this  likewise  results  in  an 
increase  of  the  freight  rate  to  the  large  shipper  by  the  difference  in 
the  rate  between  third  and  fourth  class.  Or,  again,  as  will  be  shown, 
certain  commodities  are  sometimes  exempted  from  classification  by 
a  special  or  '  commodity '  rate,  as  it  is  called.  This  commodity  rate 
is  usually  very  much  below  the  rate  for  classified  merchandise.  Thus 
corn  by  the  Official  Classification  is  sixth  class,  and  the  rate  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  for  that  class  is  26  cents.  If,  however,  com 
actually  moves  under  a  commodity  rate  of  17^  cents  per  100  pounds, 
the  cancellation  of  the  commodity  rate  immediately  operates  to  put 
com  in  class  six,  thereby  raising  the  rate  to  25  cents. 

**  SUMMABY  OF  CHANGES. 

"  The  general  advance  of  1900  was  inaugurated  by  the  trunk  lines 
operating  north  of  the  Ohio  Eiver.    On  January  1,  1900,  notice  was 
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given  that  a  new  classification,  known  as  '  Official  Classification  No. 
20,'  was  to  supersede  No.  19.  An  investigation  made  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  showed  that  824  changes  were  made 
by  this  action,  of  which  818  produced  an  advance  and  6  a  reduction 
in  the  rate.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  these 
advances : 

ADVANCES. 

Per  cent. 

434  ratings  advanced 42. 8 

214  ratings  advanced 30 

100  ratings  advanced 20 

32  ratings  advanced 15. 3 

17  ratings  advanced 16. 6 

10  ratings  advanced 50 

6  ratings  advanced 100 

2  ratings  advanced 25 

2  ratings  advanced 33.3 

1  rating  advanced 85.  7 

818 

REDUCTIONS. 

8  ratings  reduced . 80 

3  ratings  reduced 14. 3 

"A  substantial  advance  has  been  made  in  southern  territory,  effect- 
ive on  the  1st  of  July,  1901,  in  the  rates  upon  cotton  fabrics.  This 
immediately  affects  one  of  the  leading  manufactures  of  the  South 
By  this  action  cotton  goods  are  transferred  from  fifth  to  fourth  class. 
Figuring  on  the  basis  of  New  York- Atlanta  rates,  this  means  an 
increase  per  100  pounds  from  60  to  73  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
movement  of  so-called  *  company  freight '  has  been  unusually  heavy 
during  the  period  of  abnormal  expenditure  for  betterments.  This 
freight  moving  free  adds,  of  course,  to  the  number  of  ton-miles 
moved  without  addition  to  the  revenue,  and  proportionately  reduces 
the  ton-mileage  charge  reported  below  that  which  actually  prevails 
on  service  to  snippers." 

Local  as  compared  with  through  and  domestic  as  compared  with 
export  rates  have  unquestionably  been  increased;  through  and  ex- 
port rates  possibly  lowered.  In  shorty  the  basic  principle  of  rate 
making  has  been  to  charge  on  local  freights  all  the  traffic  will  bear, 
and  on  through  and  export  business  to  charge  what  the  conditions  of 
competition  and  marlcet  prices  will  leave  the  transportation  com- 
panies. In  view  of  these  facts,  what  particular  benefit  has  accrued 
to  the  producer  or  to  the  domestic  shipper  by  the  alleged  lowering 
of  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile? 

In  1898  and  1899  the  rate  on  yellow-pine  lumber,  in  carload  lots, 
was  raised  from  all  parts  of  the  yellow-pine  belt  to  points  on  and 
beyond  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  2  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Again,  in  1903  an  advance  of  another  2  cents  per  100  pounds  was 
made  from  the  yellow-pine  belt  to  points  on  and  beyond  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers;  or,  in  five  years,  the  rate  on  yellow-pine  lumber 
has  been  increased  approximately  20  per  cent 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  places  a  tariff  duty  on  certain  articles,  so 
that  the  labor  and  skill  of  the  American  may  be  protected  from  the 
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cheap  labor  of  the  Orient  and  of  Europe.  The  railroad  managers, 
in  their  wisdom,  give  to  the  shipper  of  foreign  manufactured  goods, 
sugar,  etc,  a  lower  freight  rate  than  that  given  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  sugar  producer  of  Louisiana  and  the  West,  thus  lessen- 
ing the  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  domestic  rate. 

In  a  heanng  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  held  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  m  the  case  of  The  Georgia  Saw  Mill  Association  v.  The 
Southern  Bailway  et  al.,  the  general  manager  of  one  of  the  southern 
trunk  line  roads  testified  that  his  road  was  responsible  for  the  ini- 
tiative in  effecting  the  increase  of  rate  on  yellow-pine  lumber  made 
in  1903.  He  said^  in  substance,  that,  while  the  gross  earnings  of  his 
road  were  increasm^,  and  the  net  earnings  also  increasing,  mey  were 
not  increasing  relatively.  That  is  to  say,  that  operating  expenses 
were  increasing  so  as  to  prevent  as  large  an  increase  in  net  earnings 
as  he  thought  nis  road  entitled  to. 

In  this  extremitv  he  began  looking  around  (here  I  use  his  exact 
laiiguage)  to  see  what  class  of  freight  could  stand  a  raise.  He  found 
that  the  manufacturer  of  yellow-pine  lumber  was  prospering,  and,  in 
an  informal  way,  suggested  to  the  managers  of  various  other  roads 
the  desirability  of  a  raise  in  rates  on  yellow-pine  lumber.  This 
suggestion  met  with  approval,  and  culminated  in  a  meeting  of  the 
three  freight  associations  whicn  rule,  or  ruin,  in  the  yellow-pme  belt, 
from  the  Carolinas  to  Texas,  inclusive.  These  tnree  associations 
met  in  the  same  city  and  on  the  same  date.  They  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, but  took  no  action.  Immediately  on  their  return  home,  how- 
ever, the  rate  on  yellow-pine  lumber  was  raised  by  each  and  every  gen- 
eral freight  agent  who  had  attended  these  meetings,  and  was  made 
effective  on  the  same  date.  And  yet  the  gentlemen  exclaim  that  com- 
petition will  regulate  domestic  rates !  Is  there  a  Senator  on  this  com- 
mittee who  believes  any  such  rot?  Long  years  since  one  of  the 
Adamses  of  Massachusetts  wrote,  ^^' Where  combination  is  possible, 
competition  is  impossible.''  This  is  a  self-evident  truism,  and  all 
over  the  United  States,  in  railroad  and  many  other  lines,  competition 
has  been  crushed  out  of  existence  by  combinations,  until  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  beef  trust  (that  innocent  infant)  and  innumerable 
trusts,  not  least  among  them  being  the  consolidated  railroads  of  the 
coimtry.  It  has  been  practically  admitted  by  the  railroad  officials, 
and  attorneys  who  have  appeared  before  you,  that  the  growth  of  the 
other  trusts  has  been  stimulated  in  the  past  by  rate  cuttings,  by 
rebates  to  the  favored  few,  and  by  various  devices,  to  which  railway 
management  has  resorted.  And  at  last  they  come  to  you  confessing 
their  sins  of  the  past,  and  asking  jou  by  le^slation  to  protect  them 
from  the  temptation  of  future  sinning.  With  one  voice  they  ex- 
claim, "  We  are  opposed  to  rebates — pumsh  us  if  we  grant  them." 

The  uniform  bUl  of  lading  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  traffic 
managers,  but  not  insisted  on  at  this  time,  for  obvious  reasons,  is 
another  effort  to  increase  rates  20  per  cent  on  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  domestic  traffic  of  the  countir. 

By  the  terms  of  this  new  bill  of  lading,  the  shipper  is  to  surrender 
his  rights,  under  the  common  law,  of  suing  for  damages  to  or  for 
loss  of  goods  in  transit.  Declining  to  agree  in  writing,  to  surrender 
such  common-law  rights,  then  he  must  pay  the  20  per  cent  increase. 

Without  some  restraining  law,  or  some  pow^  vested  in  some  com- 
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mission  or  court,  to  declare  a  rate  or  a  practice  unfair  or  unreason- 
able^ and  to  establish  what  is  a  fair  rate  or  practice,  tiie  domestic 
traffic  of  the  country  must  pay  a  constantly  increasing  transportation 
tax,  measured  only  by  the  greed  of  the  railroad  owners  and  managers 
or  by  the  ability  of  tne  traffic  to  pay. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  hauling 
freight  has  been  greatly  lessened  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Eoadbeds  have  oeen,  in  many  instances,  practically  rebuilt  Grades 
have  been  reduced,  curvature  lessened,  neavier  rails  laid,  bridges 
replaced.  Weight  of  engines  and  cars  more  than  doubled — minimum, 
average,  and  maximum  loads  for  cars  have  been  increased  from  26  to 
60  per  cent  Train  expenses  have  been  decreased  by  greater  efficiency 
of  locomotives,  by  heavier  trains  hauled,  by  lessened  number  of  train- 
men. If  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  has  been  decreased,  then  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  should  not  have  been 
decreased. 

As  to  the  danger  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  so  as  to  enable  it,  after  full  hearings,  to  declare 
what  is  a  reasonable  rate  and  to  enforce  its  findings  ouickly  much 
has  been  said.  Substantially  the  same  arguments  usea  before  this 
committee  have  been  used  wfore  committees  of  legislatures  of  the 
various  States  when  railroad-regulation  legislation  was  pending. 
Substantially  the  same  arguments  were  maoe  before  committees  of 
Congress  when  the  original  interstate-commerce  law  was  pending. 
The  same  dangers  and  nightmares  have  been  paraded.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  now  nave  railroad  commissions,  and  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  has  been  in  force  for  eighteen  years.  During  all 
these  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  net  earnings  of 
the  railroads  and  a  marvelous  increase  in  the  market  value  of  their 
bonds  and  stocks.  During  these  years,  too,  there  has  been  a  system 
of  overcapitalization,  and  on  this  overcapitalization  the  people  have 
had  to  pay  the  transportation  tax. 

One  of  the  ways  m  which  this  overcapitalization  has  been  effected 
has  been  by  the  leasing  by  stronger  roads  of  competing  weaker  lines 
and  guaranteeing  a  fixed  dividend  on  the  stock  of  the  weaker  line. 
This  guaranty  has  invariably  and  necessarily  led  to  an  increase  in 
rates,  for  the  leasing  line  must  now  make  the  weaker  line  earn  not 
only  the  dividends  it  has  guaranteed  but  also  a  fair  return  to  the 
leasing  line  to  cover  its  risk  and  cost  of  management. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  system  is  found  in  the  leasing  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  by  the  Southern  Railway.  The  Mobile 
and  Ohio,  extending  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  Cairo,  Hi.,  a  distance  of 
492  miles,  with  several  branch  lines,  284  miles  in  lenfftti,  making  a 
total  mileage  of  776  miles,  was  leased  by  the  Southern  Kailway  some 
four  years  since.  By  the  terms  of  the  lease  the  Southern  Railway 
pays  4  per  cent  annually  on  the  stock  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railway, 
and  also  its  fixed  interest  charges.  Prior  to  its  being  leased  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railway  had  paid,  since  the  civil  war,  one  dividend 
of  1  per  cent  on  its  capital  stock.  Almost  the  immediate  result  was 
a  gradual  increase  in  rates  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  the  increase 
on  yellow-pine  lumber  being  16  per  cent  and  on  cotton-mill  fabrics 
approximately  20  per  cent    In  the  absence  of  effective  governmental 
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reflation  no  one  can  safely  predict  what  the  future  hides  in  the  way 
of  increased  transportation  taxes  on  domestic  traflSc. 

Senator  Keas.  You  represent  the  Yellow  Pine  Association! 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  We  had  Mr.  Gardner  here  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.    I  will  come  to  Mr.  Gardner's  testimony 

If  rates  were  made  with  a  view  to  giving  the  transportation  com- 
panies a  fair  return  on  the  true,  or  approximately  true  value  of  their 
properties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  giving  to  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try the  benefit  of  natural  advantages,  aU  parties  should  be  satisfied. 

As  I  have  read  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  its  endeavor  to  guard  the 
interests  of  both  the  transportation  companies  as  well  as  tne  public, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  deprive  any  city  or  section  of  its  location  or 
natural  advantages  in  any  particular. 

First  In  the  case  of  Morrell  v.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany (p.  121,  sixth  report  of  L  C.  C),  the  following  language  is 
used: 

"  Rates  maintained  and  which  may  be  reasonable  under  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  one  section  or  part,  of  the  coimtry  afford  no  safe 
criterion  by  which  to  measure  reasonable  charges  in  other  localities 
where  the  expense  of  operating  a  road  and  other  conditions  affecting 
transportation  are  widely  different." 

Second.  In  the  case  or  The  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  v. 
The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  (p.  571,  fifth  report  of 
I.  C.  C),  ihe  following  lan^age  is  used: 

"A  milling  town  possessing  great  natural  and  acquired  and  im- 
proved advantages  for  the  carrying  on  of  that  industry  and  favor- 
ably situated  in  point  of  distance  to  a  large  ^ain-producing  r^on  is 
entitled  to  the  benefits  arising  from  its  location,  and  carriers  of  grain 
to  that  point  and  to  a  competing  town  considerably  more  remote 
from  pomts  of  production  and  in  other  particulars  less  advanta- 
geously located  are  not  justified  in  making  rates  on  grain  to  the  com- 
peting towns,  which  destroy  the  advantage  the  former  is  entitled 
to  enjoy." 

Third.  In  the  case  of  The  Cincinnati  Freight  Bureau  v.  The  Cin- 
cinnati, New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  (p.  180, 
seventh  report,  I.  C.  C),  the  following  language  is  used: 

"A  city  IS  entitled  to  benefits  arising  from  its  location,  and  the  fact 
that  it  enjoys  exceptional  advantages  in  one  respect  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  subjected  to  discrimination  in  other  respects." 

What  may  be  a  fair  and  remunerative  rate  for  roads  leading  from 
New  Orleans  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  across  the  prairies 
of  Illinois  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of,  say,  925  miles,  may  be  much  too 
low  for  a  road  running  from  New  York  to  Chicago^  practically  the 
same  distance,  crossing  the  mountains,  and  necessarily  operating  at 
a  greater  cost,  and  burdened  with  much  greater  fixed  charges.  So 
that,  in  fairness  to  all  sections,  the  Commission  has  properly  ruled 
that  each  section  and  city  should  not  be  deprived  of  its  natural  ad- 
vantages. There  never  can  be  any  justincation  for  basing,  uni- 
formly, rates  on  mileage.  Such  a  course  might  bankrupt  some  roads 
and  give  to  others  an  unduly  large  return* 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  3 43 
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The  direct  granting  of  rebates  has  been  stopped  practically  by  the 
law  which  b^rs  the  name  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee.  This  legislation  was  quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
transportation  lines  as  in  the  interest  of  the  shipper. 

But  there  still  remains  the  indirect  rebate ;  or,  if  you  please,  tlie 
almost  innumerable  forms  of  discrimination,  which  are  difficult  to 
reach  by  legislation,  and  in  the  practice  of  which  some  of  the  traffic 
managers  are  unquestionably  experts. 

I  believe  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  private  car  line 
abuse,  to  the  short  terminal  road  abuse,  and  possibly  to  other  abuses; 
so  I  will  merely  call  your  attention  to  a  few  that  have  come  und^  my 
personal  observation. 

First.  Very  generally,  purchasing  agents  have  been  instructed  to 
buy  supplies  from  parties  who  are  large  shippers  over  their  respective 
lines,  and  there  is  a  great  possibility  of  the  direct  rebate  being  given 
through  the  office  of  the  purchasing  a^nt. 

Second.  The  al^orption  of  switching  charges  at  terminal  points 
on  shipments  which  originate  at  competitive  points,  and  the  refusal 
to  absorb  switching  charges  where  the  shipment  originates  at  non- 
competitive points. 

At  Cincinnati  there  is  a  large  buyer  of  lumber  whose  yard  is  on 
"  Hazen's  switch."  Said  switcSi  is  located  on  the  Cincinnati,  Leba- 
non and  Northern  Railway,  and  to  reach  said  switch  from  the  tracks 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  cars  must  pass  over  the  Eggles- 
ton  avenue  track  of  the  P.^  C,  C.  and  St.  L.  Railway,  and  thence  over 
the  Cinn.,  L.  and  N.  Railway.  These  roads  charge  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  $6.50  to  $9  per  car  for  switching,  and  on  lumber 
which  ori^nates  at  noncompetitive  points  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railway  the  producer  must  pay  this  switching  in  addition 
to  the  re^lar  published  tariff  rate;  but  if  the  lumber  originates  at 
a  competitive  point,  then  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  pays 
this  switching  charge  and  by  so  much  depletes  its  tariff  rate. 

The  Louis^le  and  Nashville  road  deiends  this  practice  in  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

"  Respondent  avers  and  says  that  this  practice  of  absorbing  switch- 
ing charges  when  lumber  in  carloads  is  shipped  from  competitive 
points  on  respondent's  line  to  Hazen's  switch  applies  not  only  to 
Birmingham,  Selma,  and  Montgomery,  but  to  many  other  competi- 
tive points  in  the  South. 

^^  Respondent  avers  and  says  that  the  absorption  of  these  switdiing 
charges  is  forced  upon  it  Sy  its  competitors  from  said  competinff 
points,  who  participate  in  this  class  of  traffic,  and  who  absorb  saia 
switching  charges  in  order  to  obtain  the  business,  or  who  may  reach 
said  point  of  delivery  with  their  own  rails,  and  make  delivery  with- 
out any  terminal  expense  to  consignees  or  shippers." 

Third.  The  promul^tion  of  special  tariffs  for  the  benefit  of 
favored  shippers.  To  illustrate:  Early  in  the  year  1905  the  South 
Side  Elevated  road  of  Chicago  was  in  the  market  for  about  400  car- 
loads of  sawed  and  planed  cross-ties,  and  bidders  were  asked  to  name 
a  price  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  The  blanket  rate  on  ties  and  lumber  (and 
such  ties  are  nothing  but  one  kind  of  lumber)  from  the  entire  yeUow- 
pine  belt  to  Chicago  is  26  cents  per  100  pounds.  A  number  of  bids 
were  submitted  to  the  South  Side  Elevated  road,  and,  so  far  as  I 
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ran  leam,  all  the  bids  were  rejected  as  being  too  high.  Effective 
March  22,  1905,  the  Illinois  Central  road  issued  its  tariff  B-12018, 
I.  C.  C.  No.  3153,  in  which  tariff  a  rate  of  26  cents  per  tie  is  named  on 
yellow-pine  ties  to  Chicago  from  Luzon,  La.,  to  reari,  Miss,  (a  dis- 
tance or  about  100  miles).  The  tariff  contains  a  provision  reading: 
"  Cars  must  be  loaded  to  full  loadinjg  capacity,  but  not  in  excess  of 
10  per  cent  beyond  their  marked  weight  capacity.  Ties  to  be  billed 
at  165  pounds  per  tie."  On  April  6  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
promulgated  another  tariff  (C-12013,  I.  C.  C.  No.  3171)  canceling 
the  previous  tariff.  The  new  tariff  named  the  same  rate  per  tie,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  weight  is  given  as  130  pounds  per  tie 
instead  of  165  pounds  j>er  tie.  Assuming  that  the  weight  per  tie,  as 
given  in  the  last  tariff  is  correct,  this  makes  a  cut  from  the  regular 
tariff  on  lumber  of  6  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  reduces  the  lumber 
rate  from  26  cents  per  100  pounds  to  20  cents  per  100  on  this  par- 
ticular class  of  lumber  and  on  this  particular  piece  of  road. 

Senator  Kean.  What  was  the  abuse  there? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  men  who  owned  mills  or  lumber  roads  on  other 
sections  of  the  road  can  not  compete  for  that  business,  because  in 
one  instance  the  manufacturer  pays  26  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
and  in  the  other  he  pays  practically  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  thought  you  said  26  cents  per  166  pounds,  in 
the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  first  tariff  they  specified  that  the  weight  of 
the  tie  should  be  considered  166  pounds.  Evidently  that  was  a 
mistake  of  some  one  connected  with  the  road,  because  the  tie  could 
not  possibly  weigh  that  much;  so,  almost  immediately — ^within  a 
week — that  mistake  was  discovered  and  a  new  tariff  was  issued  and 
the  first  tariff  was  canceled,  the  second  tariff  being  identical  with 
the  first,  except  that  they  said  the  tie  would  weigh  130  pounds. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  that  it  is  not  an  advance  of  the  rate,  but 
the  correction  of  a  manifest  mistake  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  second  tariff  was  a  correction,  but  on  this 
particular  100  miles  of  road  it  was  a  reduction  of  the  rate  on  this 
particular  kind  of  lumber  from  26  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  26 
cents  per  tie,  the  tie  weighing  130  poimds. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  your  complaint  there  is  that  the  rate  was 
reduced  below  what  was  fair. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  complaint  is  that  the  rate  was  reduced  to  a 
particular  mileage  of  the  road;  that  it  was  reduced  on  a  particular 
kind  of  lumber.  That  is  to  say,  the  railroad,  by  issuing  this  tariff, 
lay  themselves  liable,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  suspicion  that  some  one 
in  Chicago  who  got  the  order  for  these  400  cars  of  ties  possibly 
knew  that  this  rate  would  be  put  into  effect,  and,  of  course,  he  could 
underbid  all-his  competitors  and  still  make  a  handsome  profit. 

Senator  Kean.  Did  some  one  on  that  line  of  road  get  that  contract? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  have  not  pursued  the 
investigation.  I  have  heard,  however — I  do  not  state  it  exactly — I 
have  heard  of  a  Chicago  broker,  a  middleman  or  a  commission  man, 
got  it,  but  that  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kean.  And  the  lumber  was  furnished  from  that  region 
and  territory! 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  you  see  it  has  been  a  verjr  recent  matter, 
occurring  on  April  6,  and  I  really  have  not  kept  up  with  it 

Senator  Foraker.  However  that  may  be,  the  truth  is  that  the  thing 
you  are  complaining  about  is  a  reduction  in  the  rate  instead  of  an 
advance,  in  the  particular  case  cited. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  we  naturally  complain  that  on  a  particular 
section  of  a  particular  road  a  particular  special  tariff  is  made,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  other  manufacturers  on  all  other  roads  and  on  the 
same  road  except  this  particular  100  miles. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  road  did  that  100  miles  belong  to! 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Illinois  Central. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  the  name  of  this  particular  line  of  100 
miles? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  the  distance  between  Luzon,  Tenn.,  a  stretdi  on 
the  Illinois  Central  road,  and  Pearl,  Miss.,  a  switch,  I  think,  about  5 
miles  south  of  Jackson,  Miss. 

Fourth.  The  abuse  of  the  milling  in  transit  privilege. 

For  a  number  of  years  all  the  roads  in  the  yellow-pine  region  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  have  given  to  sawmills  operating  on  their  lines 
and  having  loj^^g  roads  an  allowance  of  from  2  cents  to  4  cents  per 
100  pounds  of  me  through  rate;  roads  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
with  tiie  exception  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railway,  have  declined  to 
make  to  mills  on  their  lilies  any  allowance  whatever,  or  allow  them 
any  participation  in  the  through  rate,  notwithstanding  that  some  of 
the  mills  in  Mississippi  have  logging  roads  30  to  40  miles  in  leng;th. 
This  practice  is  imfair,  and  gives  to  the  manufacturer  of  yellow-pine 
lumber  enjoying  such  a  participation  in  the  through  rate  an  advantage 
of  from  60  cents  to  $1.80  per  1,000  feet  B.  M.  in  freight  allowance. 

Now,  responding  to  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Kean  respecting 
Mr.  Gardner,  it  was  on  this  complaint,  or  on  two  complaints  made, 
respectively,  by  the  Central  Yellow  Pine  Association,  with  which 
association  I  am  connected,  and  by  the  Georgia  Sawmill  Association, 
embracing  Georgia  and  some  parts  of  Alabama,  that  the  injunction 
proceedings  were  entered  into  almost  simultaneously.  The  Georgia 
Sawmill  Association  applied  to  Judge  Spear,  of  the  United  States 
circuit  court,  for  an  injunction,  as  we  did  in  Mississinpi  and  Ala- 
bama to  United  States  Circuit  Judge  Niles,  at  Jackson,  Miss.  Judge 
Spear,  at  Atlanta,  entertained  the  mjunction,  and  we  had  tins  an<Hn- 
alous  condition  of  affairs  for  some  time — for  four  or  possibly  six 
weeks,  I  think,  it  lasted.  On  the  west  of  us — ^that  is,  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  manufacturer  in  Mississippi — our  competitors  were  get- 
ting an  allowance  on  account  of  being  a  logging  road,  which  we  were 
just  as  much  as  they,  of  2  to  4  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  on  the 
east  of  us  the  Georgia  lines  and  in  eastern  Alabama,  acting  imder 
the  injunction  granted  by  the  Atlanta  judge,  were  operating  imder 
the  old  tariff,  so  that  that  middle  territory  was  being  s(}ueezed  on 
the  one  side  by  the  tap-line  alliance,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the 
operation  of  the  injunction. 

Finally,  however^  the  injunction  in  Gteorgia  was  dissolved,  or  the 
injunction  in  Mississippi,  while  it  never  went  into  operation,  but 
practically  it  was  also  refused.  "ViTien  I  say  that  the  mjunction  in 
Mississippi  never  practically  went  into  operation  I  mean  this :  While 
the  injimction  was  held,  an  order  was  made  allowing  the  railroads  to 
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go  on  with  a  new  tariff,  with  a  counter  agreement  that  in  the  event 
after  hearing  the  case  was  decided  a^mst  them,  they  would  re- 
fund the  extra  amount.  I  notice  that  tne  decision  of  the  Mississippi 
judge  has  been  placed  in  the  record.  If  the  committee  would  care 
to  have  it,  I  have  here  the  bill  and  the  decree  and  also  the  answer  of 
the  railroad  companies.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  go  further 
into  that  matter? 

The  Chaibmak.  You  may  just  submit  it,  and  it  will  be  printed  in 
the  record. 

Senator  Fosakbb.  Yes;  put  in  the  answer  and  the  judgement  of  the 
court,  the  decree  or  whatever  it  was,  together  with  the  opinion. 

The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

United  States  circuit  court,  eastern  district  of  Louisiana. 


C.  W.  Robinson  Lumber  Company  et  al. 

vs,  \  In  equity. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  bt  al. 


fin 


To  the  honorable  the  judges  of  the  said  court: 

The  C.  W.  Robinson  Lumber  Company,  a  corj)oration  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  and  a  citizen  of  this  State,  domiciled 
in  the  city  of  Meridian,  in  tiie  southern  district;  the  Camp  &  Hinton 
Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  and 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  domiciled  at  the  town  of  Lumber- 
ton,  in  the  southern  district ;  the  Fernwood  Lumber  Company,  also  a 
corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  ana  domiciled  at  Fernwood,  in  this  the  southern  district; 
Eastman,  Gardiner  &  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  domiciled  at  the  city  of  Clinton,  in  the 
said  State,  and  John  J.  White,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, residing  at  the  town  of  McComb,  in  this  the  southern  district, 
complainants,  exhibit  this  their  bill  of  complaint  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  all  of  the  members  of  the  Yellow  Pine  Association,  a  volun- 
tary association  of  corporations,  firms,  and  persons  each  and  all  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing,  shipping,  and  sale  of  pine  lumber  in  the 
States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  all  of  whose  names  are  set  out  in  the  list  herewith  filed  and 
made  part  of  this  bill,  against  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
a  corporation  and  citizen  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  doing  business 
and  having  agents  in  this  State  and  within  this  district  amenable  to 
process;  the  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Railway  Company,  a  cor- 

E oration  and  citizen  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  doing  business  and 
aving  agents  in  this  State  and  district  upon  whom  processes  may  be 
served;  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  and 
citizen  of  this  State  |  the  Alabama  and  Great  Southern  Railroad 
Company,  a  corporation  and  citizen  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  doing 
business  and  having  agents  subject  to  process  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi and  in  this  district;  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion and  citizen  both  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  having  agents  in  this  State  upon  whom  process  may  be 
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served ;  and  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Ishtnd  Railroad  Company,  a  corfM>ra- 
tion  and  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  domiciled  in  the  southern 
district;  and  against  the  Southeast  Mississippi  Valley  Association, 
a  voluntary  association  or  partnership  composed  of  the  before-named 
railway  companies  and  others,  with  its  principal  office  in  the  city  of 
Louisville,  State  of  Kentucky,  and  of  which  one  M.  P.  Washbume,  a 
citizen  of  Louisville,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  is  chairman  and  the 
authorized  representative,  defendants,  and  thereupon  humbly  com- 
plaining your  orators  show  unto  your  honors  as  follows,  to  wit : 

I.  That  your  orators  and  all  other  manufacturers  of  yellow-pine 
lumber  in  the  States  of  Mississippi,  liouisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  Alabama,  exceeding  20  in  number,  constitute  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Central  Yellow  Pine  Association,  which  your  ora- 
tors aver  to  be  a  voluntary  association  organized  and  maintained  for 
promoting  and  protecting,  by  proper  and  lawful  means,  the  interest 
of  the  yellow-jpine  lumber  industry  in  the  States  named. 

IL  The  deiendants,  and  each  of  them,  are  common  carriers  en- 
^ged,  among  other  things,  in  interstate  commerce  by  the  transporta- 
tion of  lumber  from  points  within  to  points  without  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi; and  each  of  them  maintains  and  operates  lines  of  railway 
within  the  State  of  Mississippi  employed  in  such  transportation  of 
articles  of  commerce  between  the  States. 

Your  orators  aver,  on  information  and  belief,  that  each  of  the  said 
railway  companies  is  a  member  of  the  Southeast  Mississippi  Valley 
Association;  and  that  said  asvsociation  was  or^nized  and  is  main- 
tained under  agreements  and  for  purposes  which  constitute  an  illegal 
combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade,  and  for  the  fostering  of 
monopoly  in  destruction  of  the  fair  competition  among  themsdves 
and  other  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  trade. 

III.  Each  of  the  defendant  railway  companies  has  given  notice  of 
and  put  in  force  April  15,  1903,  a  revised  tariff  of  flight  rates  on 
lumber  from  points  of  shipment  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  to  points  on  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mi^is- 
sippi  River  and  west  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg,  whereby  the  previ- 
ously existing  rate  on  yellow-pine  lumber  from  and  to  the  points  des- 
ignated has  been  increased  two  (2)  cents  a  hundred  (100)  pounds; 
and  your  orators  aver  that  such  increased  rate  so  put  into  effect  on 
the  day  named  will  be  continued  unless  restrained  by  an  order  of  this 
honorable  court.  Your  orators  charge  that  in  promulgating  said 
tariff  of  increased  rates  the  several  defendant  railway  companies 
acted  in  concert  with  each  other  and  with  other  lumber-carrying 
roads  that  are  members  of  the  Southeast  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tion in  pursuance  of  unlawful  agreements  between  said  railway  com- 
panies in  restraint  of  competition  and  of  interstate  trade. 

IV.  Your  orators  show  that  their  rights  and  interests,  in  common 
with  those  of  others  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  of  this  State,  will  be 
and  is  vitally  and  injuriously  affected  by  the  said  increase  of  rates: 
that  such  increase  is  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  arbitrary,  and  will 
prove  destructive  to  the  business  of  your  orators  and  defeat  competi- 
tion within  a  large  territory  comprised  of  Ohio  River  points  and 
points  beyond  in  the  Central,  Northern,  and  Western  States,  and 
imposes  upon  the  yellow -pine  industry  a  burden  out  of  line  with  and 
far  more  grievous  than  that  sustained  by  the  products  of  other  indus- 
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tries  of  like  weight  and  value.  There  is  invested  by  jrour  orators  and 
others,  members  of  the  Central  Yellow  Pine  Association,  approxi- 
mately fifty  million  (50,000,000)  dollars  in  the  production  and  manu- 
facture of  yellow-pine  lumber.  The  annual  output  is  estimated  at 
one  thousand  million  feet  (1,000,000,000),  of  the  value  at  the  mills  of 
ten  million  dollars  ($10,000,000).  Not  less  than  75  per  cent,  or 
750,000,000  feet,  of  the  value  of  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ^$7)500,000)^  is  shipped  to  the  territorjr  above  mentioned 
and  is  directly  and  mluriously  affected  by  the  said  increase  in  rate. 
This  increase  of  two  (2)  cents  a  hundred  (100)  pounds  equals  from 
(60)  sixty  to  (90)  ninety  cents  a  thousand  (1,000)  feet,  depending 
upon  the  qualitv  of  the  lumber,  and  will  amoimt  to  from  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  (700,000)  dollars  to  eight  hundred  thousand  (800,000) 
dollars  annually  in  additional  freights  on  the  lumber  shipped  to  the 
territory  affected. 

y.  Your  orators  show  that  the  said  increase  in  rate  is  unjust,  un- 
reasonable, contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late commerce,  conmionly  called  the  '^  interstate-commerce  law,"  ap- 
proved February  4,  1887,  and  the  several  acts  amendatory  thereof 
or  supplemental  thereto,  and  arbitrary  in  this,  to  wit: 

1.  Under  the  previously  existing  rates  lumber  was  a  very  profitable 
commodity  to  the  carrier,  if  not  the  most  profitable  of  any  freight 
originatii^;  in  the  southern  territory,  value,  tonnage,  and  cost  of 
handling  considered.  The  average  freight  on  yellow-pine  lumber 
from  the  mills  to  the  point  of  destination  amounts  in  the  aggregate 
to  a  sum  fully  or  nearly  equaling  the  value  of  the  product  at  the 
point  of  shipment  From  points  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  alone 
nearly  or  quite  ten  million  ($10,000,000)  dollars  is  annually  paid 
the  carriers  for  transportation  to  market  on  lumber  valued  at  the 
mills  at  about  the  same.  The  product  annually  shipped  to  the  terri- 
tory directlv  affected  by  the  said  increase  in  rate  is  at  the  mills  of  the 
value  of  about  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  ($7,500,000) 
dollars;  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  points  of  delivery  on  and 
beyond  the  Ohio  River  in  some  instances  exceeds  and  is  usually  nearly 
the  value  of  the  product  The  previous  rate  on  lumber  was  without 
said  increase  greater  per  ton  per  mile  than  on  coal,  pi^  iron,  cement, 
and  other  like  products,  value,  weight,  and  cost  of  nandling  con- 
sidered. The  quality  oi  lumber  shipped  to  the  territory  involved 
is  largely  of  low  grade.  For  the  transportetion  of  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  this  the  carrier  furnishes  a  naked  platform  or  flat  car,  which 
the  shipper  is  required  to  equip  with  stendards,  strips,  and  suports, 
which  are  required  to  be  made  of  high-grade  lumber,  and  which  in- 
volves the  cost  to  the  shipper  of  from  two  and  one-half  dollars  a  car  to 
three  dollars  a  car,  aggregating;  on  shipments  from  Mississippi  alone 
from  fifty  thousand  (50,000)  dollars  to  one  hundred  thousand 
(lOO^OOP)  dollars  per  annum.  In  addition  to  this  the  shipper  is 
required  to  pay  freight  on  ibs  increased  weight  caused  by  the  equip- 
ment, amounting  to  an  average  of  two  dollars  a  car.  xour  orators 
submit  that  no  other  commodity  is  subjected  to  such  rates  and 
burdens,  and  that  the  same  are  imfair  and  unjust 

2.  Your  orators  and  other  manufacturers  of  southern  yellow-pine 
lumber  have,  within  recent  years,  by  persistent  effort  and  at  great 
expense,  created  a  market  for  their  product  within  a  large  territory, 
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consisting  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and 
parts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Iowa.  Within  this 
territory  they  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  hemlock,  spruce, 
and  wmte  pine  of  Canada  and  the  Northern  States  and  with  the 
woods  of  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  cottonwood  and  cypress  and 
other  woods  from  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  They  have  been  able 
to  meet  this  competition  only  with  low  grades  of  lumber,  for  which 
the  market  elsewhere  is  restricted.  Having  thus  acquired  a  market 
for  this  CTade  of  their  product,  they  have  in^'.reased  their  investments 
of  capital  and  have  correspondingly  enlarged  their  output.  Orators 
attach  hereto,  marked  "  Exhibit  B,"  a  sketch  or  map  indicating  the 
territory  referred  to.    To  points  within  this  territory  the  rates  on 

?ellow  pine  are  without  this  increase  greater  than  on  other  woods, 
'he  rate  on  Pacific  coast  fir  is  four  and  one-tenth  (4.1)  mills  to  five 
and  three-tenths  (5.3)  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  on  white  pine  from 
northern  points  is  four  and  seven-tenths  (4.7)  mills  per  ton  per  mile, 
while  on  yellow  pine  the  rate  is  from  five  and  three-tenths  (5.3)  to  six 
and  five-tenths  (6.5)  mills,  and  the  said  increase  of  two  cents  per  hun- 
dred has  raised  the  rate  to  five  and  seven-tenths  (5.7)  to  seven  and 
three-tenths  (7.3)  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  From  which  it  appears 
that  yellow  pme  is  now  paying  from  thirteen  (13)  to  forty  (40)  per 
cent  more  than  the  carriers  or  white  pine  demand  for  that  product. 
White  pine,  cottonwood,  and  fir  are  of  lighter  weight  than  yellow 
pine,  so  that  the  discrimination  in  their  favor  is  even  greater  than 
IS  apparent  from  the  figures  alone.  No  increase  has  been  made  in 
these  rates  on  other  woods,  vellow  pine  being  singled  out  as  the  sole 
subject  of  the  increase.  Should  the  increased  rate  be  maintained 
the  manufacturers  of  yellow  pine  will  be  unable  to  compete  with 
other  woods  in  the  market  of  the  territory  designated  and  will  be 
compelled  to  retire  therefrom.  Thus  the  market  for  low-grade  yel- 
low pine,  which  has  been  acquired  at  great  cost,  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  capital  invested  for  the  production  of  lumber  to  meet  the 
demand  created  will  be  lost,  and  tne  large  product  already  manufac- 
tured and  on  hand  will  be  largely  worthless  for  want  or  a  market, 
and  your  orators'  business  is  already  falling  off  by  reason  of  said 
increase. 

3.  The  cost  of  the  production  of  yellow-pine  lumber  has  mate- 
rially increased,  while  the  market  value  of  the  manufactured  product 
has  remained  practically  the  same.  There  has  been  no  increase  in 
Uie  prices  of  lumber  over  those  obtainable  January  1,  1902.  The  in- 
creased cost  consists  in  the  items  of  raw  material,  labor,  and  feed  of 
stock,  all  of  which  have  materially  advanced  in  price  and  seriously 
affect  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  product.  The  carriers  have  for 
a  considerable  period  utterly  failed  to  furnish  cars  sufficient  for  the 
transportation  of  lumber,  thereby  causing  congestion  at  manufac- 
turing points,  thus  materially  increasing  minimum  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  reducing  the  profits  of  the  business.  On  the  contrary,  while 
the  defendants  pretena  that  the  state  of  thei  r  business  compels  them 
to  put  on  this  increase  their  net  revenues  have  been  rapidly  and 
steadily  increasing,  while  the  added  cost  of  transportation  has  been 
as  constantly  offset  by  the  increased  capacity  of  cars  and  locomotives 
and  by  use  of  modem  appliances  which  dispense  with  the  employees 
necessary  to  operate  trains. 
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4.  The  increased  rate,  as  well  as  that  existing,  is  further  arbitrary, 
unjust,  and  discriminatory  in  this,  that  the  rate  from  Mississippi 
points  to  Ohio  River  points  and  beyond  is  from  two  to  five  cents  per 
hundred  higher  than  rates  from  points  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  through  disguised  rebates,  thus:  From 
McComb  City,  Mississippi,  on  and  oy  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
to  Chicago  the  rate  is  26  cents  and  the  distance  810  milas,  while  from 
Stamps,  Arkansas  (the  lumber  being  carried  partly  over  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad),  the  rate,  nominally  26  cents,  does  not  exceed  21 
cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  on  account  of  said  disguised  rebate  in 
the  shape  of  a  tap-line  division  of  5  (five)  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds,  the  distance  being  practically  the  same.  Your  orators  charge 
that  such  discrimination  is  arbitrary  and  without  reason  or  justifica- 
tion to  sustain  it. 

5.  The  increase  in  rate  is  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  in  that  it  is 
made  to  apply  to  yellow-pine  lumber  only  and  does  not  include  other 
woods  or  articles,  although  said  defendants  carry  the  same.  Your 
orators  show  that  within  the  past  four  years  the  rate  on  lumber  be- 
tween the  points  designated  has  already  been  increased  two  cents  per 
himdred,  and  in  some  cases  three  cents  per  hundred,  and  they  submit 
that  if  existing  conditions  justify  or  require  the  raising  of  revenue  on 
the  part  of  the  carriers  the  tariff  necessary  to  bring  such  revenue 
should  be  laid  upon  the  various  products  with  regard  to  equality  and 
fairness,  and  that  yellow-pine  himber  should  not  be  singled  out  to 
bear  the  whole  burden,  ana  especially  so  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that 
the  previous  rate  on  yellow-pine  lumber  is  greater  and  produces  more 
revenue  to  the  carriers  than  any  other  like  product,  weight,  value,  and 
tonnage  and  cost  of  transportation  considered. 

VI.  For  special  cause  why  an  inmiediate  temporary  restraining 
order  should  be  issued  your  orators  show  that  before  receiving  notice 
of  tie  proposed  increase  in  rate  large" contracts  were  entered  into  by 
some  01  them  for  the  delivery  of  lumber  to  points  within  the  territory 
to  be  affected  by  the  increased  rate;  that  your  orators  have  been 
unable  to  fill  these  orders  because  of  the  fact  that  the  railway  com- 
panies have  utterly  failed  to  provide  equipment  sufficient  to  move  the 
manufactured  productj  so  that  your  orators  have  now  and  jfor  some 
time  have  had  on  their  skids  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  awaiting 
transportation  in  order  to  be  delivered  in  accordance  with  existing 
contracts,  which  would  have  been  delivered  had  the  carriers  fur- 
nished transportation. 

Vn.  Your  orators  charge  upon  information  and  belief  that  the 
Southeast  Mississippi  Valley  Association  is  employed  by  the  de- 
fendant railway  companies  and  other  carriers  as  an  irresponsible 
medium  throuen  whidi  to  effect  a  lessening  of  competition,  and  in 
legal  contemplation  constitutes  a  combination  and  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  commerce  between  the  States.  Your  orators  are  informed 
that  while  nominally  any  railway  company,  being  a  member  of  the 
association,  may  fix  its  own  rates  and  promulgate  its  own  tariffs,  and 
is  not  bound  by  any  written  contract  to  change  its  rates  so  as  to  con- 
form to  the  rates  or  other  carriers,  yet  in  point  of  fact  there  is  an  un- 
derstanding generally  acted  upon  under  which  these  results  are  brought 
about  Thus  in  the  matter  of  increased  rates  on  lumber  the  various 
lumber-carrying  roads  have  acted  in  concert  and  have  acted  through 
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the  said  association,  and  have  singled  out  this  commodity  as  that 
upon  which  this  extra  burden  sho^d  be  laid,  notwithstanding  that 
some,  if  not  many,  of  the  roads  would  derive  an  equal  or  greater 
benefit  from  the  laying  of  increased  rates  upon  other  products.  Your 
orators  further  aver  that  although  by  the  act  of  Conffress  entitled 
"An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies,''  approved  July  2,  1900,  tney  are  entitled  to  recover 
treble  damages  for  the  injury  inflicted  by  reason  of  said  conspiracy, 
their  damage  can  not  be  readily  or  clearly  shown  is  incapable  or  actual 
ascertainment,  is  going  on  every  day,  and  even  could  they  have  a 
remedy  at  law  it  would  involve  a  multiplicity  of  vexatious  suits  by 
each  of  them,  whereas  the  issue  of  said  conspiracy  and  its  unreason- 
able and  damaging  effect,  as  affecting  all  of  your  orators  and  others 
similarly  circumstanced,  can  be  readily  determined  in  one  suit  in 
equity.  In  consideration  whereof  and  for  as  much  as  your  orators 
are  remediless  at  and  by  the  strict  rule  of  the  conunon  law  and  can 
obtain  relief  only  in  a  court  of  equity  where  matters  of  this  kind 
are  properly  cognizable  and  reviewable. 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  your  orators  may  have  relief,  which 
they  can  only  obtain  in  a  court  of  equity,  and  that  the  defendants 
herein  named  may  answer  the  premises,  but  not  upon  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, discovery  and  answer  under  oath  being  hereby  expressly  waived, 
your  orators  pray : 

1.  That  the  court  will  grant  an  order  temporarily  restraining  the 
defendants,  and  each  of  mem,  from  continuing  in  effect  the  said  in- 
crease of  rates,  or  any  increase  of  rates,  on  yeUow-pine  lumber  from 
points  within  to  points  without  the  State  of  Mississippi,  such  order 
to  be  effective  until  the  further  order  of  the  court 

2.  That  the  court  will  issue  a  rule  directed  to  the  defendants,  and 
each  of  them,  commanding  them,  and  each  of  them,  to  be  and  appear 
before  one  or  the  judges  of  t&is  court  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
court  may  designate,  then  and  there  to  show  cause  why  the  extraor- 
dinary relief  prayed  for  should  not  be  granted  and  a  perpetual  in- 
junction issue. 

3.  That  upon  the  hearing  imder  the  rule  the  court  will  decree  that 
a  writ  of  injunction  do  issue  enjoining  the  defendants,  and  each  of 
them,  from  continuing  in  effect  and  operation  the  said  increase  of 
freight  rates  on  yellow-pine  lumber  from  points  within  the  State  of 
Mississippi  to  points  without  the  State,  and  especially  to  points 
within  the  territory  above  mentioned  and  described  in  said  map  and 
to  Ohio  River  points,  and  points  beyond  west  of  Buffalo  and  Pitts- 
burg^ and  also  from  at  other  times  or  in  other  ways  increasing  the 
previously  existing  rates  from  and  to  such  points  without  previous 
application  to  this  court  for  a  modification  oi  the  injunction. 

4.  That  the  court  will  decree  that  the  existing  rates  between  the 
points  designated  are  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  illegal,  in  so  far  as 
they  discriminate  against  Mississippi  points  in  favor  of  points  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  yellow -pine 
lumber  and  also  in  so  far  as  they  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  other 
woods  in  the  same  territory  and  impose  upon  the  shipper  of  lumber 
the  burden  of  equipping  cars  at  the  expense  of  the  shipper,  and  that 
appropriate  relief  to  this  end  may  be  granted. 

5.  That  the  Southeast  Mississippi  Valley  Association  be  declared 
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an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade,  and  that  the 
defendant  railway  companies  be  enjoined  from  prosecuting  the  pur- 
poses of  such  illegal  combination  through  the  medium  of  the  said 
association  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  transportation  of  lumber  to  and 
from  points  directly  affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  your  orators. 

6.  That  your  orators  may  nave  such  other  and  further  and  general 
relief  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require  and 
to  the  court  shall  seem  meet  and  proper. 

•7.  That  the  writ  of  subpoena  oe  issued  to  be  directed  to  the  said 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Companj^,  the  New  Orleans  and  North- 
eastern Railway  Company,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
the  Alabama  and  Great  Southern  Railroad  Company,  the  Southern 
Railway  Company,  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  Company,  and 
the  Southeast  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  and  M.  P.  Washbume, 
chairman  thereof,  commanding  them,  and  each  of  them,  at  a  certain 
day  and  under  a  certain  penalty  therein  to  be  limited,  personally  to 
appear  before  this  honorable  court,  and  then  and  there  full,  true, 
direct,  and  perfect  answer  make  to  all  and  singular  the  premises  (but 
not  under  oath,  answer  imder  oath  being  hereby  expressly  waived), 
and  to  stand,  to  perform,  and  abide  such  other  order,  direction,  and 
decree  as  may  be  entered  against  them  in  the  premises,  as  shall  seem 
meet  and  agreeable  to  equity. 

T.   M.   MlLLEB, 

Solicitor  for  Complainants. 

State  of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Orleans. 

In  person  appeared  before  the  undersigned  C.  W.  Robinson,  who 
being  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  president  of  the  C.  W. 
Robinson  Lumber  Company,  one  of  the  complainants  named  in  the 
foregoing  bill,  that  he  has  read  said  bill  and  knows  contents  thereof, 
and  that  the  facts  therein  stated  of  his  own  knowledge  are  true  except 
facts  stated  upon  information  and  belief,  and  as  to  such  he  verily 
believes  them  to  be  true. 

C.  W.  Robinson. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  the  29th  day  of  April,  1903. 

[seal.]  Fred.  C.  Marx, 

Notary  Puhlic. 
State  op  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Orleans. 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  notary  public,  in  and  for  said  parish 
and  State,  personally  came  and  appeared  George  S.  Gardiner,  who, 
upon  being  Dy  me  first  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  sav  that  he  is  the 
president  of  the  Eastman,  Gardiner  &  Co.,  one  of  the  corporations 
in  the  foregoing  bill ;  that  he  has  read  the  said  bill,  and  is  familiar 
with  the  contents  thereof,  and  that  he  has  good  reason  to  believe, 
and  doth  verily  believe,  that  all  the  facts  uierein  stated  are  true 
in  sul^tance  and  in  fact  as  stated ;  that  all  the  said  matters  which  are 
allege(l  upon  complainant's  own  knowledge  are  true,  and  such  as 
are  stated  upon  information  derived  from  others  he  verily  believes 
to  be  true.  Affiant  further  states  that  the  said  increase  of  rates  is 
now  being  daily  collected  from  affiant's  said  company  and  other 
members  of  said  association.  He  further  states  that  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1903,  the  said  company  received  notice  from  the  Gulf  and  Ship 
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Island  Railroad  Company,  a  connection  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company,  that  said  increase  of  freight  would  be  put  into 
effect  March  1,  and  he  has  seen  similar  notices  sent  out  by  the  other 
defendants  to  sawmill  owners  along  their  lines  all  about  the  same 
time;  that  said  defendants,  together  and  in  concert,  agreed  to  post- 
pone the  effectiveness  of  said  increase  until  April  15^  1903,  but  that, 
notwithstanding  representations  against  the  injustice  of  the  said 
advance  made  to  them  on  behalf  of  me  yellow -pine  interest,  they  have 
adhered  to  their  declared  purpose  to  exact  the  same  from  the  15th 
day  of  April,  1903. 

Affiant  further  states,  in  proof  of  the  concert  and  prearraneement 
among  the  said  defendants  and  other  carriers  of  yellow-pine  lumber 
from  the  South,  all  the  railroad  companies  running  through  the 
entire  yellow-pine  region  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  Georgia  gave  notice  at  or  about  the  same  time  to  all  their 
patrons  that  said  increase  would  be  made,  and  all  did  so  accordingly, 
except  that  in  Georgia  the  railroad  companies  have  been  enjoined. 

George  S.  Gardiner. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  the  30th  day  of  ApriL 
1903.  . 

[seal.]  Cha8.  F.  Flbtchinger,  Notary  Public. 

ORDER. 

Upon  reading  and  considering  the  verified  bill  presented  in  the 
above-entitled  cause,  jurisdiction  thereof  is  hereby  entertained,  and 
the  bill  is  ordered  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  this  court  at 
Jackson,  in  said  district. 

And  it  appearing  from  the  allegations  of  said  bill  that  irreparable 
injury  mav  result  to  the  complainants  unless  an  immediate  restrain- 
ing order  be  granted,  inasmuch  as  otherwise  the  increase  in  rates  put 
into  effect  by  the  defendants  on  April  16,  1903,  will  be  continued 
every  day. 

It  is  thereupon  ordered  that  the  defendants  named  in  said  bill, 
and  each  of  them  be  and  appear  before  me  at  the  United  States  court 
room  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  on  the  16th  day  of  May. 
1903,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  then  and  there  to  show  cause,  ii 
they  can,  why  an  injunction  should  not  be  granted  as  prayed  in  the 
bill. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  defendants  and  each  of  them,  be  and 
they  are  hereby  severally  and  jointly  restrained  temporarily  from 
continuing  in  effect  the  increase  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  rates  of  freight 
on  yellow-pine  lumber  from  points  within  to  points  without  this  State, 
or  to  points  on  the  Ohio  River  and  beyond  or  on  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  bill  for  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order;  this  order  to  remain  in  force  until  the 
nearing,  or  imtil  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  defendants,  and  each  of  them,  be 
served  with  this  order,  at  least  five  days  before  the  hearing,  within 
this  district,  or  within  any  portion  or  division  of  this  district. 

Dated  and  signed  at  chambers,  this  1st  day  of  May,  1903. 

a  C.  NiLBS,  U.  8.  Judge. 
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In  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of 

Mississippi.. 


C.  W.  Robinson  Lumber  Co.,  bt  als. 

V. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  bt  als 


.1 


The  demurrer  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company^  the  Nev) 
Orleans  and  Ifortheastem  Railroad  Company^  the  Alabama  and 
Cheat  Southern  Railroad  Company^  the  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany^ and  the  Chdf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  Company,  defend- 
ants^ to  the  amended  and  supplemental  biU  filed  herein  by  0.  W. 
Robinson  Lumber  Company^  and  others. 

These  defendants,  by  protestation,  not  confessing  or  acknowledging 
all  or  any  of  the  matters  and  thin^  in  the  said  plaintiff^s  bill  to  be 
true  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are  therein  set  forth  and 
all^^,  do  demur  thereto,  and  for  cause  of  demurrer  show  that  the 
saiaplaintiflfs  have  not,  in  any  way  by  virtue  of  their  said  bill,  made 
or  stated  any  such  cause  as  doth  or  ought  to  entitia  them  to  any  such 
relief  as  is  therein  sought  and  prayed : 

First.  Because  it  aopears  by  the  allegations  of  said  bill  of  com- 
plaint that  the  same  aoes  not  present  a  controversy  between  citizens 
of  different  States,  but  presents  a  controversy  between  citizens  of 
Mississippi,  as  i)laintiffs.  and  citizens  of  Mississippi  and  citizens  of 
other  States,  as  joint  derendants,  and  said  bill  of  complaint  does  not 
set  up  any  controversy  between  said  plaintiffs  and  said  defendants 
arising  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  Because  the  facts  stated  in  said  bill  of  complaint  show  no 
case  of  which  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district 
of  Mississippi  has  jurisdiction  in  equity. 

Third.  Because  it  appears  from  the  allegations  in  said  bill  that  the 
said  plaintiffs  have  not  made  or  stated  such  cause  as  entitled  them 
to  the  relief  wught  and  prayed  for  against  these  defendants  in  a 
court  of  equity  of  f  he  United  States. 

Fourth.  Because  it  does  not  appear  from  the  allegations  in  said 
bill  of  complaint  that  the  same  is  brought  or  filed  under  any  statute 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  same  doth  not  set  forth  facts  showing 
that  the  complainants,  or  either  of  them,  are  entitled  to  maintain  any 
bill  of  compmint  against  these  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  under  any 
statute  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  Because  it  appears  from  the  said  complainants'  bill  of  com- 
plaint, and  upon  the  face  of  said  bill,  that  the  said  plaintiffs  have 
each  an  adequate  and  complete  remedy  at  law  for  the  said  several 
alleged  wrongs  in  said  bill  of  complaint  set  up  against  these  de- 
fendants. 

Sixth.  Because  it  appears  by  the  allegations  of  said  bill  of  com- 
plaint that  the  same  id  Drought  to  restrain  an  alleged  contract,  com- 
oination,  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  and  to  monopolize  a. part  of  the  trade  or  commerce 
amon^  said  several  States,  m  contravention  of  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  under  said  statutes  of  the  United  States 
neither  said  plfdntiffs  nor  any  individual  have  any  right  to  any 
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relief  in  equity,  but  are  restricted  to  the  remedy  at  law  provided  by 
said  statute. 

Seventh.  Because  the  allegations  of  said  bill  of  complaint  do  not 
show  that  the  said  plaintiffs,  or  either  of  them,  are  entitled  to  main- 
tain any  action  under  the  statute  of  the  United  States  entitled  "An 
act  to  regulate  commerce,"  and  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

Eighth.  Because  the  granting  of  the  injunction  sought  in  this  case 
would,  in  eflfect,  fix  the  rate  to  be  charged  by  the  defendants  in  the 
future  for  the  transportation  of  lumber  from  Mississippi  points  to 
points  on  the  Ohio  Kiver  and  beyond  at  the  rates  now  prevailing  as 
the  maximum  rates.  That  the  right  to  fix  such  rates  is  a  l^islative 
power  and  not  a  judicial  one,  and  a  decree  so  fixing  said  rates  is 
beyond  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Wherefore,  and  for  divers  other  good  causes  of  demurrer  appearing 
in  the  said  bill,  these  defendants  demur  thereto,  and  humblv  demand 
the  judgment  of  this  court  whether  they  shall  oe  compellecl  to  make 
any  further  or  other  answer  to  the  said  bill,  and  pray  to  be  dismissed 
with  their  costs  and  charges  in  this  behalf  most  wrongfully  sustained. 

Edward  Mayes, 
for  Defendant^  Illinois  Central  R.  R,  Co. 
.  E.  L.  EnssELL, 
S.  E.  Prince, 
f&r  Defendant^  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 
H.  H;  Hall,     • 
Jno.  W.  Fewell, 
Mc Willie  &  Thompson, 
Attys.  for  Defendant^  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern 
R.  R.  Co.  and  for  Alabama  and  Cheat  Southern  R.  R.  Co. 

Catchings  &  Catchings, 
Attys.  for  Southern  Railway  Company. 
E.  J.  Bowers, 
Atty.  for  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  Co. 
IMayes  &  Harns, 
Attys.  for  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co. 

United  States  of  America,  Southern  District  of  Mississippi^  County 
of  Hinds: 

T.  P.  Hale,  2nd  vice-president  of  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Eailroad 
Co.,  makes  solemn  oath  and  says  that  said  railroad  is  one  of  tie 

above  defendants,  to  wit: Company,  and  that  the 

foregoing  demurrer  is  not  interposed  for  delay. 

T.  P.  Hale. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  15th  day  of  June,  1903. 
[seal.]  J.  H.  SuLLiVANT,  Circuit  Clerk. 

I  herebv  certify  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  foregoing  demurrer  is 
well  founded  in  point  oi  law. 

E.  J.  Bowers, 
Edward  Mayes, 
JLtty.  for  lU.  Cent.  R.  R.  Co. 
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In  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of 

Mississippi 

C.   W.   EOBINSON  LUMBEB  Oo.   BT  AL.     ) 

V.  >  In  equity. 

Illinois  Cbntral  Railroad  Company.  ) 

Amended  and  supplemerUdl  biU. 

To  the  honorable  the  judges  of  said  court: 

C.  W.  Robinson  Lumber  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and . 
existing  under  the  laws  and  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  and 
domiciled  in  the  city  of  Meridian  in  the  southern  district ;  the  Camp 
&  Hinton  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  and  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  domiciled  at  the  town 
of  Lumberton  in  the  southern  district;  the  Fernwood  Lumber  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  and  domiciled  at  Fernwood  in  the  southern 
district;  Eastman,  Gardner  &  Company,  a.  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  domiciled  at  the 
city  of  Clinton  in  the  said  State,  and  John  J.  White,  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  residing  at  the  town  of  McComb  in  the  said 
southern  district,  complainants,  exhibit  this  their  amended  and  sup- 
plemental bill  of  complaint,  by  leave  of  the  court  first  had  and  ob- 
tained, on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  Central 
Yellow  Pine  Association,  a  voluntary  association  of  corporations, 
firms,  and  persons,  each  and  all  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  ship- 
ping, and  sale  of  pine  lumber  in  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Louisiana,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  all  of  whose  names 
are  set  out  in  a  list  herewith  filed  and  made  a  part  of  this  bill  as  if 
specifically  copied  herein,  against  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 

Eany,  a  corporation  and  citizen  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  doing 
usiness  ana  having  agents  in  this  State  amenable  to  the  process  of 
this  court;  the  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Railroad  Company,  a 
corporation  and  citizen  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  doing  business 
and  having  agents  in  said  district;  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  a  corporation  and  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  the 
Alabama  and  Great  Southern  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  and 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  doing  business  and  having  agents 
subject  to  process  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  said  district;  the 
Southern  Railway  Co.,  a  corporation  and  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  having  agents  in  this  State  upon  whom  process  may  be 
servea;  and  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  Co.,  a  corporation 
and  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  domiciled  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Mississippi;  and  against  tne  Southeast  Mississippi  Valley 
Association,  a  voluntary  association  or  partnership^  composed  of  the 
before-named  railroad  companies  and  others,  with  its  principal  office 
in  the  city  of  Louisville,  State  of  Kentucky,  and  of  which  W.  P. 
Washburn,  a  citizen  of  Louisville,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  is  chair- 
man and  the  authorized  representative  of  defendants,  and  there- 
upon humbly  complaining  your  orators  in  this  their  amended  and 
supplemental  bill  would  show  unto  your  honor  as  follows; 
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I.  That  the  orators  and  all  other  manufacturers  of  yellow-pine 
lumber  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  of  Louisiana  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  of  Alabama,  exceeding  twenty  in  number,  con- 
stitute the  membership  of  the  Central  Yellow  Pine  Association, 
which  your  orators  show  to  be  a  voluntary  association  organizea 
and  maintained  for  promoting  and  protecting,  by  proper  and  lawful 
means,  the  interests  of  the  yeflow-pme  lumber  industry  in  the  States 
named  against  all  unlawful  exactions,  and  especially  against  un- 
lawful, exorbitant,  and  arbitrary  freight  rates  to  their  markets  in 
other  States. 

II.  The  defendants  railroad  companies  and  each  of  them  are  com- 
mon carriers  of  freight  and  passengers  for  hire,  and  among  otiier 
things  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  by  the  transportation  of  lum- 
ber by  railroads  from  points  within  to  points  without  the  State  of 
Mississippi;  and  each  of  them  maintains  and  operates  lines  of  rail- 
way witnm  the  State  of  Mississippi  employed  in  such  transportation 
of  articles  of  commerce,  and  especially  of  lumber  between  tiie  States, 
and  said  railroads  constitute  and  are  the  only  means  available  for 
the  transportation  of  the  products  of  complainants  to  market,  where, 
as  hereinafter  shown,  they  are  compelled  to  dispose  of  the  same,  and 
that  your  orators  must  depend  solely  upon  said  railroads  to  carry 
and  transport  the  products  of  their  mills  to  market. 

Your  orators  aver  on  information  and  belief  that  each  of  said  de- 
fendant railroad  companies  is  a  member  of  the  Southeast  Mississippi 
Valley  Association,  and  that  said  association  was  organized  and  is 
maintained,  under  agreement,  for  purposes  which  constitute  an 
illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  for  the  fos- 
tering of  monopoly  in  the  destruction  of  competition  among  them- 
selves and  other  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  trade.  That  said  as- 
sociation is  an  unlawful  combination  under  the  acts  of  Congress, 
and  it  has  for  one  of  its  chief  objects  the  prevention  of  competition 
in  rates  for  transportation  of  interstate  trade  and  the  regulation  and 
making  of  freight  rates  in  violation  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  greatly  to  the  detriment  and  injury  of  your  orators. 

III.  That  in  pursuance  of  and  as  a  result  of  the  machinations  and 
unlawful  agreements  of  said  defendant  railroad  companies,  made  un- 
der and  through  said  unlawful  association,  said  railroad  companies 
did  put  in  force  and  effect,  under  date  of  April  15,  1903,  a  revised 
tarin  of  freight  rates  on  yellow-pine  lumber  from  points  of  ship- 
ment in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  to  points  on  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  west 
of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg,  a  territory  which  constitutes  the  chief 
available  market  for  the  largest  part  of  complainant's  yellow-pine 
lumber  output,  and  whereby  the  previoiisly  existing  freight  rates  on 
yellow-pine  lumber  fi'om  and  to  the  points  designated  has  been  in- 
creased 2c.,  3c.,  4c.,  and  6c.  a  hundred  pounds,  according  to  the  lo- 
cation of  the  point  of  destination;  and  your  orators  aver  that  such 
increased  freight  rate,  so  heretofore  put  in  force  and  effect,  is  now  in 
effect  and  is  being  daily  exacted  of  and  paid  by  your  orators,  and  will 
so  continue,  unless  restrained  by  an  order  of  this  honorable  court,  to 
the  inseparable  injury  to  their  business  and  to  their  property. 

Your  orators  state  that  in  promulgating  and  making  said  unrea- 
sonable, unlawful,  and  arbitrary  increase  in  rates  the  said  several 
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defendant  railroad  companies  unlawfully,  and  contrary  to  the  Fed- 
eral statute  in  that  behalf,  acted  in  concert  with  each  other,  and  with 
other  lumber-carrying  roads  that  are  members  of  the  said  Southeast 
Mississippi  Valley  Association:  and  that  said  unlawful  increase  in 
rates  was  made  in  pursuance  oi,  and  was  an  unlawful  agreement  be- 
tween, said  defendant  railway  companies  and  others  in  restraint  of 
trade,  of  competition,  and  of  interstate  commerce;  and  that  the 
same  could  not  have  been  brought  about  and  created  without  said 
unlawful  agreement  and  combination  of  said  defendants  acting  to- 
gether through  said  Southeast  Mississippi  Valley  Association. 

IV.  Your  orators  show  that  their  riffhts  and  interests  will  be  and 
are  vitally  and  injuriously  affected  by  me  said  increase  in  rates;  that 
such  increase  is  unjust,  unreasonable,  arbitrary,  and  unlawful,  and 
will  prove  destructive  to  the  business  of  your  orators,  and  destroy,  in 
a  very  large  measure,  the  value  of  their  properties  by  rendering  in- 
accessible to  them  and  their  products  the  only  market  available,  and 
will  defeat  competition  withm  a  large  territory  comprised  of  Ohio 
River  points,  and  beyond,  in  the  Central,  Northern,  and  Western 
States;  and  that  said  unjust  and  unlawful  increase  imposes  ui>on 

!rellow-pine  lumber  thus  carried  in  interstate  commerce  an  excessive 
mrden,  out  of  line  with  and  far  more  grievous  than  that  sustained 
by  otiier  products  of  like  weight  and  value,  transported  by  defendant 
railroad  companies;  and  that  said  increase  will  drive  those  complain- 
ants from  the  only  market  which  is  available  to  them  and  confine  all 
of  the  output  of  their  several  mills  in  a  territory  which  is  already 
fully  occupied  by  them  and  them  alone,  and  thereby  overstocks  such 
territory  which  is  their  only  market  left  under  said  increased  rates, 
and  cause  and  entail  great  financial  loss  upon  all  concerned,  and 
especially  upon  complainants. 

That  there  is  invested  by  your  orators  and  other  members  of  the 
Central  Yellow  Pine  Association  approximately  $50,000,000  in  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  yellow-pine  lumber.  Their  annual 
output  is  estimated  at  1,000,000,000  feet,  of  the  value,  at  the  mills,  of 
$10,000,000,  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  or  750,000,000  feet,  of  the  value 
of  $7,500,000,  is  shipped  to  the  territory  above  mentioned  as  inter- 
state commerce,  and  is  directly  and  injuriously  affected  by  the  said 
increase  in  rates.  That  an  increase  in  rates  of  2c  a  hundred 
pounds  equals  from  60  to  90  ceats  a  thousand  feet,  depending  upon 
tiie  quality  of  the  lumber,  and  will  amoimt  to  from  $700,000  to 
$800,000,  annually,  in  additional  freights  on  the  lumber  shipped  to 
the  territory  affected ;  and  this  will  be  further  manifested,  as  2  cents 
is  the  lowest  increase  of  all  the  increases  so  made  in  said  rates.  That 
this  suit  involves  for  each  of  the  complainants  more  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars  exclusive  of  interest  and  costs. 

Your  orators  aver  that  said  increase  in  rates  is  unjust,  unreason- 
able, and  arbitrary,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  regulating  commerce  between  the  States,  commonly  called 
ttie  interstate-commerce  act,  approved  February  4th,  1887,  and  the 
several  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  in  the 
foregoing  and  in  these  particulars: 

1.  Under  tJbe  rates  in  force  just  prior  to  April  16,  1903,  lumber 
was  a  very  profitable  commodity  to  tne  carrier,  and  the  carrier,  under 
said  rates,  derived  and  received  all  that  he  was  entitled  to  receive, 
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and  any  greater  charge  would  have  amounted  to  and  does  amount  to 
unreasonable,  unjust,  unlawful,  and  arbitrary  rates.  That  lumber 
was,  imder  said  previous  rate,  if  not  the  most,  very  nearly,  the  most 
profitable  to  defendant  railroad  companies  of  any  treLght  originating 
m  the  southern  territory,  value,  tonnage,  and  cost  oi  handling  con- 
sidered. That  value  being  small,  and  the  tonnage  being  very  great, 
and  the  cost  of  handling  being  very  small,  and  the  lumber  being 

Eractically  indestructible,  it  could  be  transported,  as  a  rule,  in  any 
ind  of  cars  that  the  railroad  companies  mignt  have  empty. 

That  the  average  freight  on  yellow-pine  lumber  from  complainants' 
mills  to  the  points  of  destination  aforesaid,  amoimts,  in  the  aggregate, 
to  a  sum  fully  or  nearly  equalling  the  value  of  the  product  at  the 
point  of  shipment.  From  points  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  alone 
nearly  or  quite  $10,000,000  is  annually  paid  to  these  defendant  car- 
riers for  transportation  to  market  of  yellow  pine  lumber  valued 
at  the  mills  at  about  the  same  sum,  and  this  under  the  rate  in  force 
"ust  prior  to  April  15,  1903,  was  a  high  rate,  and  far  more  than 
umber,  when  properly  classed,  should  have  been  charged.  The 
product  annually  shipped  to  the  territory  directly  affected  by  this 
unlawful  and  arbitrary  increase  in  rates  is  at  the  mill  of  the  value 
of  about  $7,600,000,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  said  points 
of  delivery  usually  equals  the  value  of  the  product  at  the  mill. 

The  said  previous  rate  on  yellow-pine  lumber  was,  without  said 
increase,  greater  per  ton  per  mile  than  on  coal,  pig  iron,  cement,  and 
other  like  products,  value,  weight,  and  cost  of  handling  considered, 
and  the  carrier  made  at  such  figure  more  than  reasonable  profit,  and 
the  rates  on  these  commodities  have  not  been  increased;  that  the 
character  of  yellow-pine  lumber  shipped  to  the  territory  involved 
is  largely  of  such  grade  as  that  for  its  transportation  the  carrier  in 
^eat  degree  furnishes  platform  or  coal  cars,  and  which  the  shipper 
IS  required  at  his  own  expense  to  equip  with  standard  strips  and 
supports,  which  are  required  to  be  of  high-grade  lumbi^,  and 
which  involve  a  cost  to  the  shipper  per  annum  from  Mississippi 
alone  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ranging  oe- 
llwreen  $2.50  and  $3  per  car.  In  addition  to  this  the  shipper  is  required 
to  pay  freight  on  the  increased  weight  caused  by  said  equipment, 
amounting  on  an  average  of  $2  per  car,  and  your  orators  charge  that 
no  other  commodity  is  subject  to  sij/ch  rates  under  such  conditions, 
and  the  same  is  unreasonable,  unlawful,  and  arbitrary,  and  that  the 
said  increase  of  rates  makes  the  profit  of  manufacturing  amount  to 
a  veiT  small  margin. 

2.  That  there  is  a  large  treeless  area  between  the  yellow-pine, 
cypress,  and  ffum  region  of  the  South,  the  hemlock  of  the  North  and 
Isortheast  and  the  white-pine  regions  of  the  North  and  the  native 
mountain  trees  and  timber  of  the  Pacific  coast ;  that  this  area  is  the 
market  in  which  the  southern  yellow  pine,  the  great  body  of  the 
product  produced  by  complainants,  must  be  sold,  as  <Jie  export  facili- 
ties of  the  interior  southern  mills  are  practically  nothing;  that  com- 
plainants in  this  suit  are  restricted  and  limited  to  this  territory  for 
the  sale  and  disj>osition  of  the  bulk  of  their  product;  that  to  enable 
them  to  dispose  of  the  same  they  must  come  into  active  competition 
with  and  meet  the  prices  of  their  competitors  from  the  several  sur- 
rounding regions  in  order  to  do  business;  that  this  is  the  one  market 
available,  and  it  is  surrounded  and  bounded  by  other  lumber-produc- 
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ing  regions,  and  which  regions  are  anxious  and  eager  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  opportunities,  and  the  manufacturers  of  said  regions 
are  amply  able  to  do  so;  that  the  competitors  of  said  southern  yel- 
low-pine lumber  in  this  region  are : 

First,  the  Pacific  coast  timber;  second,  the  white  pine  of  the  North ; 
third,  the  hemlock  of  the  North  and  Northeast;  fourth,  the  cypress, 
gum,  and  other  lumbers  of  the  South. 

1.  That  there  now  stands  on  the  Pacific  slope,  centered  about 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  approximately 
six  hundred  billion  feet  of  timbw  for  lumber;  that  recently,  and 
now,  J.  J.  Hill  and  associates,  in  connection  with  the  Northern 
Pac^c  and  other  railroad  companies,  have  constructed  the  most  enor- 
mous steam  vessels  for  transportation  to  the  Orient,  through  Yoko- 
huna  and  the  cities  of  the  Far  East,  for  the  export  of  cotton,  iron, 
steel,  and  other  products  of  the  eastern  and  southern  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  grain  located  in  the  central  portions, 
and  whi(^  are  now  being  expoited  through  said  ports  in  enormous 
quantities. 

That  the  said  ports  are  the  ports  of  export  to  Alaska  and  to  the 
cities  thereof,  and  to  the  valley  of  the  Yukon,  with  its  rapidlv  in- 
creasing population.  That  persons  dwelling  in  said  country  obtain 
their  supplies  and  food  stuffs  through  said  ports,  and  a  great  number 
of  ft^ignt  cars  move  west  to  carry  said  goods,  and  there  is  compara- 
tively a  small  amount  of  imports  from  said  Alaskan  territory  and 
oriental  countries.  That,  in  addition  thereto,  Hawaii  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  are  the  destination  of  a  large  amount  of  supplies,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  all  of  which  are  being  sent  through  these  ports  to  a 
large  extent,  and  there  are  substantially  no  return  cargoes  to  be 
transported  in  the  cars  eastwardly.  That  the  railroads  running  to 
said  territory  from  the  West  have  tunneled  the  mountains  and  ob- 
tained a  practical  and  easy  haul  for  said  Pacific  coast  lumber  from 
said  cities  of  Seattle,  Portland,  and  Tacoma  to  the  competing  terri- 
tory hereinbefore  described;  and  said  great  numbers  of  cars  that 
move  westward  loaded  must  return  eastwardly  as  empties  imless  the 
same  transport  lumber,  as  there  are  few  products  for  which  the  same 
could  be  used  to  any  appreciable  extent;  and  said  present  transcon- 
tinental roads  are  using  their  endeavors  to  substitute  for  and  supplant 
the  yellow-pine  lumber  in  said  competitive  district  with  the  Pacific 
coast  products,  and  even  under  the  rates  in  effect  prior  to  April  15, 
1903,  they  were  making  great  headway. 

The  imports  into  Colorado  and  western  Nebraska  therefrom  have 
increased  in  the  last  two  years  over  300  per  cent,  whereas  southern 
yellow  pine  lumber  imported  into  the  same  territory  has  not  only 
not  increased  or  held  its  own,  but  actually,  in  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  has  decreased,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  the  orig- 
inating roads  of  yellow  pine  lumber  have  tracks  thereto  and  therein. 
That  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  timber  there  standing,  and  the 
large  sawmills  situated  about  Puget  Sound,  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing lumber  there  is  comparatively  very  small.  That  orators  are  in- 
formed and  believe  that  almost  immediate  effect  will  result  from  the 
fact  that  said  Hill  and  associates,  through  said  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  and  other  railroad  companies,  have  recently  taken  large 
contracts  with  the  Government  to  transport  an  enormous  amount  of 
freight  to  these  Pacific  ports,  and  such  transportation  will  necessitate 
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the  movement  of  a  vast  nmnber  of  loaded  cars  to  the  West,  and  that 
on  amvil  there  there  will  be  no  return  haul  except  of  lumber,  and 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  very  large  amount  of  lumber  brought  back 
and  into  this  competitive  territory,  there  to  be  sold  in  competition 
with  the  southern  yellow  pine. 

That  it  is  all  the  yellow  pine  products  of  the  South  could  do,  under 
the  conditions  prior  to  April  15,  1903,  to  maintain  and  hold  their 
competition  a^inst  this  Pacific  coast  manufacturing,  and  under  the 
changed  conditions  and  advanced  freight  rates  the  southern  pro- 
ducers would  be  driven  from  the  western  portion  of  this  territory  by 
said  Pacific  coast  product 

That,  as  orators  are  informed  and  believe,  the  defendant  railroad 
companies  pretend  to  believe  that  complaints'  yellow  pine  industry 
is  very  prosperous,  and  that  it  is  netting  to  its  owners  a  lar^  and 
very  handsome  profit,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  This  belief  is  without 
foundation  in  fact 

That  prices  of  yellow-pine  lumber  have  remained  practically  sta- 
tionary during  the  last  year,  while  the  cost  of  production  has  greatly 
increased,  so  that  now  the  profits  do  not  equal  those  of  a  year  ago, 
and  are  but  a  reasonable  return  to  the  manufacturers  for  the  money 
invested  in  plant,  labor,  and  other  costs  of  production;  and  the 
defendant  railroad  companies,  proceeding  on  tne  hypothesis,  which 
has  no  existence  in  fact,  have,  made  said  increase  in  rates  for  what 
they  believed  the  traffic  would  bear,  under  this  false  assumption, 
without  foundation  in  fact,  and  in  so  doing  they  have  destroyed  the 
profits  of  the  industry  in  limiting  and  circumscribing  the  territory 
m  which  the  same  canoe  marketed,  and  placing  a  rate  so  unreasonable 
as  to  practically  destroy  the  margin  of  profitable  operation. 

Second.  That  a  part  of  said  hemlock  district  is  composed  of  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin,  and  in  1901  the  consumption  from  this  district 
alone  (and,  on  information  which  orators  believe  to  be  true,  the  same 
is  substantially  true  of  the  Penn^lvania  and  western  New  York  dis- 
trict) was  1,401,583,000  feet,  and  it  was  increased  in  1902  by  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  97,737,000  feet,  and  this  while  the  consumption  of 
yellow  pine  was  practically  stationary  under  a  uniform  price  and 
under  the  freight  rate  then  in  force.  That  during  said  period  a 
report  was  made  from  the  Hemlock  Association  oi  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  to  this  eflfect:  "The  outlook  for  hemlock  is  of  the  very 
best  and  the  territory  is  getting  broader  every  month ; ''  and  your 
orators  know  only  too  well  that  Shis  is  true. 

That  the  service  of  said  defendant  railroads,  now  advancing  the 
rate  and  attempting  on  false  assumptions  to  take  all  profit  from  the 
complainants,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  alleged  oiscrepancy  be- 
tween the  alleged  gross  and  net  revenues  of  defendant  railways;  that 
the  service  rendered  complainants  is  slow  and  precarious;  that  a 
prompt  and  efficient  service  is  a  most  important  factor  in  transport- 
mg  products,  and  this  insufficient  service,  so  rendered,  is  making 
southern  pine  an  ever-weakening  competitor.  That  cars  are  not 
promptly  delivered  to  complainants  upon  requisition,  and  sometimes 
weeks  elapse  before  the  much-needed  cars  are  furnished  and  then  they 
are  carried  to  market  at  a  very  slow  rate  by  reason  of  the  congested 
condition  of  the  railroads  and  the  lax  methods  adopted  by  them. 

That  a  reasonable  time  to  get  yellow-pine  lumbw  to  market  from 
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oomplainants'  mills  ought  not  to  exceed  one  week  at  a  maximum,  but 
sometimes,  and  frequently,  cars  take  threej  four,  or  five  weeks,  some- 
times longer,  to  arrive  at  their  destinations.  That  these  dilatory 
proceedings  are  most  destructive  to  comjJainants'  business,  and  the 
tact  is  notorious  that  southern  yellow  pine  is  losing,  on  this  very 
ground,  as  was  recently,  and  prior  to  April  15,  1903,  expressed  by  a 

f)rominent  lumberman  of  Chicago,  who  is  largely  interested  in  hem- 
ock  and  yellow  pine,  and  is,  also,  a  manufacturer  of  yellow  pine  in 
Mississippi,  "Our  customers  throughout  Illinois  are  paying  more 
money  for  No.  1  hemlock  flooring"  and  shiplap  than  they  are  for 
better  nades  of  yellow  pine.  YeTlow  pine  would  sell  more  freely 
and  at  Detter  prices  if  we  could  give  prompt  delivery,  but  under  the 
present  conditions  of  car  shortage  customers  will  pay  more  money 
because  they  can  get  it  with  reasonable  promptness;"  and  your 
orators  know  that  wiis  is  true,  not  only  as  to  that  pjerson's  business, 
but  as  to  the  whole  situation  in  this  competitive  district 

That  last  winter  was  one  of  the  most  jfavorable  in  years  for  moving 
the  hemlock  and  white-pine  logs  to  the  mills,  and  for  transportation, 
and  that  there  is  now  much  larger  crops  of  logs  in  for  this  sawing 
season  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  business,  and  that  the 
sellers  of  hemlock  will  at  once  proceed  to  greatly  broaden  their  ter- 
ritory with  this  opportunity,  if  the  advance  rates  continue  in  effect, 
and  an  opportunity  is  thus  now  presented  to  the  hemlock  manufac- 
turers to  utterly  oust  the  yellow-pine  lumber  from  this  territory,  a 
necessary  and  valuable  market,  and  which  was  acquired  with  much 
labor,  expense,  and  trouble. 

The  freight  rates  prior  to  April  15,  1908,  were  highly  discrimi- 
native, arbitrary,  and  unlawful  against  yellow-pine  lumber  in  said 
(erritory  in  favor  of  hemlock,  the  rate  on  hemlock  being  11  to  14 
cents,  and  that  on  pine  being  24  cents  and  over,  per  IW  pounds; 
and  if  the  advance  continues  m  effect,  2  cents  and  upwards  m  addi- 
tion thereto;  that  on  the  face  of  this  discriminative  and  unlawful 
rate  the  preference  over  yellow-pine  lumber  is  over  $8.84  per  1,000 
fc»t;  but  in  addition  to  this  unlawful  discrimination  it  must  further 
be  noted  that  the  pine  is  even  more  discriminated  against,  because 
the  shipping  weight  of  hemlock  is  only  2,000  pounds  per  1,000, 
whereas  the  shipping  weight  of  yellow  pine  is  2,600  pounds  per 
1,000  and  over,  and  also  because  the  stumpage  value  of  hemlock  is 
largely  reduced  by  reason  of  the  great  value  of  the  hemlock  bark 
prc^ucts. 

Complainants  on  information  and  belief  state  that  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  one  of  the  largest  transportation  companies 
carrying  yellow  pine  lumber  admitted  that  they  believe  since  they 
have  studied  the  lumber  situation  that  a  serious  mistake  was  made  in 
agreeing  to  advance  yellow  pine  lumber  rates  from  the  South,  but 
that  they  felt  that  they  were  prompted  to  the  advance,  and  while  they 
would  have  to  put  the  rates  in  effect,  still  that  they  would  give  the  olcl 
rate  back  again.  Complainants  aver  that  the  trans-Mississippi  sys- 
tem of  raim>ads  have  already  done  so;  and  though  there  was  much 
prosperity  in  that  region  last  year,  there  was  no  mcrease  of  market 
foryellow  pine  lumber. 

Tnat  if  the  present  advance  continues  effective  it  will  bring  down 
the  frontier  market  line^  as  sHown  on  annexed  map,  Exhibit  A,  and 
it  must  be  noted  that  this  reduction  will  exclude  the  trade  centers  of 
lumber — Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Toledo,  Columbus,  Omaha.  Wheeling, 
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Akron,  Terre  Haute,  Quincy,  Keokuk,  Des  Moines,  Cleveland,  and 
practically  Cincinnati — whicn  territory  in  truth  and  in  fact  contains 
the  maximum  of  inhabitants  and  consumes  most  of  the  product 

Third.  While  generally  it  is  reputed  now  that  the  white  pine  of 
the  Northern  States  is  exhausted,  this  is,  in  fact,  imtrue;  there  are 
still  standing  vast  forests  thereof,  containing  approximately  billions 
of  feet,  and  when  manufactured  white  pine  lumber  comes  into  active 
competition  with  yellow  pine  lumber. 

That  orators  verily  believe^  from  extensive  research  and  experience 
on  the  subject  of  yellow  pjine  and  other  trades  of  lumber,  that  this 
advance  in  freight  rates  will  practically  destroy  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  section  of  the  market  for  the  same  by  surrendering  it  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  hemlock  and  the  white  pine  manufacturers, 
wherever  and  whenever  the  same  comes  into  competition  with  yellow 
pine,  and  yellow  pine  will  have  been  rendered  unable  to  compete  with 
the  same  except  in  a  limited  territory,  in  which  territory  there  will 
be  at  once  an  overproduction  of  yellow  pine;  that  the  whole  output 
that  is  now  shipped  to  the  whole  of  the  market  will  be  confined  to  the 
narrow  compass  as  shown  on  the  map,  and  that  within  the  course  of  a 
short  while  the  market  will  be  so  congested  as  to  render  sales  impos- 
sible at  anything  except  a  ruinous  sacrifice. 

And  orators  further  charge  that  this  rate  is  unjust,  unlawful,  and 
discriminative  both  in  the  amount  of  the  rate  itself  against  said 
yellow  pine  in  favor  of  other  woods,  notably  cypress  and  gum  from 
the  same  territory  in  the  Southern  States  and  other  lumber  shipped 
from  said  section. 

Your  orators  and  other  manufacturers  of  southern  yellow-pine 
lumber  have  within  recent  years,  by  persistent  eflfort  and  at  great 
expense,  created  a  market  for  the  product  within  a  large  territory  con- 
sisting of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  parts 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Iowa,  and  States  to  the 
farther  west.  Within  this  territory  they  come  into  direct  and  active 
competition  with  the  hemlock,  spruce,  and  white  pine  of  Canada  and 
of  the  Northern  States  and  with  the  woods  of  me  Pacific  coast,  as 
well  as  with  cottonwood,  cypress,  gum,  and  other  woods  from  the 
South,  as  hereinbefore  more  particularly  set  forth.  Thev  have  been 
able  to  meet  this  competition  at  narrow  margins  of  profit  and  with 
^ra<ies  of  lumber  for  which  the  market  elsewhere  is  restricted.  Hav- 
mg  acquired  a  market  for  this  grade  of  their  products,  they  have  in- 
creased their  investment  of  capital  and  correspondingly  enlarged 
their  output.  Said  Exhibit  A  indicates  the  territory  referred  to,  and 
rates  to  points  within  this  territory  were  greater  on  yellow  pine  with- 
out this  increase  than  on  the  other  woods.  The  rate  on  Pacific  coast 
fir  is  4.1  to  5.3  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  on  white  pine  from  northern 
points  the  rate  is  4.7  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  while  on  yellow  pine  the 
rate  was  from  5.7  to  6.5  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  said  increase 
of  the  maximum  2  cents  raises  the  same  to  5.7  to  7.5  mills  per  ton  per 
mile,  from  which  it  appears  that  yellow  pine  is  now  paying  13  to  40 
per  cent  more  than  carriers  of  white  pine  demand  for  that  product. 
White  pine,  cottonwood,  and  fir  are  of  lighter  weight  than  yellow 
pine,  and  thus  the  discrimination  in  their  favor  is  greater  than  is 
apparent  from  these  figures  alone.  No  increase  has  been  made  on 
the  rates  of  these  competitive  woods,  and  yellow  pine  has  been  by 
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s}iid  unhnvful  association,  by  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  singled  out 
and  segregated,  and  had  imposed  on  it  this  unjust,  unlawful,  unrea- 
sonable, and  arbitrary  rate,  whereas  the  rates  on  the  other  woods 
remain  the  same. 

Should  the  increased  rate  be  continued  as  it  now  exists,  the  manu- 
facturers of  yellow  pine  will  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  other 
woods  in  the  territory  designated,  and  will  be  compelled  to  retire 
tlierefrom.  Thus  the  market  for  yellow  pine,  which  has  been  ac- 
quired at  great  cost,  will  be  destroyed,  ana  the  capital  invested  for 
tne  production  of  this  yellow-pine  lumber  to  meet  the  demand 
created,  will  be  lost,  and  the  large  product  already  manufactured  and 
now  on  hand  will  be  largely  reduced  in  value  for  want  of  a  market; 
and  your  orators'  business,  already  greatly  damaged  by  reason  of  this 
unequal  and  unjust  discrimination  in  its  competition  with  other 
woods,  by  reason  of  said  unlawful,  unreasonable,  and  arbitrary 
increase,  will  be  increasingly  injured. 

4.  That  cost  of  production  of  yellow-pine  lumber  has  most  mate- 
rially increased  recently,  and  was  increasing  up  to  the  time  said 
unlawful  rate  was  put  into  effect,  while  the  market  value  of  the  manu- 
factured product  nad  remained  practically  the  same.  That  there 
has  been  practically  no  increase  in  the  prices  of  yellow-pine  lumber 
over  those  obtainable  January  first,  1902.  The  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction consists  in  the  items  of  raw  material,  labor,  and  feed  for  stock, 
all  of  which  have  materially  advanced  in  price  and  seriously  affect 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  product. 

On  information  and  belief  your  orators  state  that  by  reason  of 
straightening  curves,  the  greatly  increased  carrying  capacity  of  cars 
and  locomotives,  and  by  other  appliances,  the  meat  and  increasing 
amount  of  traffic,  the  decreased  number  oi  employees,  and  the  prac- 
tically stationary  cost  of  low  grade  of  coal  used  by  the  railroad  com- 
Sanies  for  fuel,  the  relative  cost  of  transportation  has  materially 
ecreased  in  recent  years  and  is  still  decreasing.  That  the  relative 
cost  of  freight  traffic  operation  of  defendant  railroad  companies  is 
less  now  than  in  any  former  year. 

That  the  defendant  carriers  have  for  a  considerable  period  failed 
to  furnish  complainants  cars  sufficient  for  the  transportation  of  lum- 
ber, thereby  causing  congestion  at  manufacturing  points,  and  have 
bj  their  lax  methods  delayed  the  loaded  cars  for  such  unreasonable 
times  as  that  they  have  thus  materially  increased  and  by  their  care- 
less management  in  this  regard  have  forced  their  expense  account 
for  transportation  to  a  higher  figure  than  if  they  had  been  prompt 
and  exp^itious  in  transportation  of  their  product  and  had  used 
their  rolling  stock  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency,  and  that  it  is 
unjust  and  unreasonable  to  entail  the  cost  of  this  want  of  efficient 
management  upon  complainants.  But  on  the  contrary  your  orators 
state  mat  the  profit  of  defendant  companies  even  with  these  dilatory 
and  insufficient  methods  have  constantly  increased,  and  that  there  is 
no  reasonable  ground  for  the  said  increased  freight  rates.    Com- 

§lainants  further  charge  that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and 
outhern  Railway  companies  are  unreasonable  in  making  this  espe- 
cially increased  rate,  because  a  large  portion  of  their  equipment, 
which  ordinarily  and  Usually  ouffht  to  have  been  engaged  in  transpor- 
tation of  commodities  for  the  public,  and  earning  dividends,  have  been 
used  in  increased  construction  of  roadbed,  the  cost  of  which  can  not 
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in  law  be  charged  upon  the  property  account;  and  complainants  can 
not  be  chargea  and  taxed  unjustly  and  unlawfully  at  one  and  the 
same  time  by  said  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  and  Southern 
Railway  Company  to  earn  large  dividends,  amounting  to  about  10 
per  cent  for  the  past  year  and  about  11  per  cent  for  the  year  to  come, 
and  also  to  furnish  and  construct  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  rail- 
road company  vast  and  valuable  improvements  amounting  to  many 
millions  of  dollars.  That  the  right  of  the  public  can  not  be  thus 
violated,  especially  when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  said  railroad  com- 
pany is  paying  interest  on  its  bonded  indebtedness  which,  as  com- 
plainants are  informed,  represents  an  excess  of  value  of  the  most  of 
its  railroad  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  While  the  defendant  com- 
panies pretend  that  the  state  of  their  business  compels  them  to  put 
on  this  increase,  their  net  revenues  have  been  rapidly  and  steaoily 
increasing,  and  their  additional  cost  of  transportation  has  been 
offset  by  me  increased  capacity  of  cars  and  locomotives  and  by  the 
use  of  the  greadjr  improved  and  modern  ways  and  appliances. 

6.  That  the  said  rate  is  further  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  discrimina- 
tory in  this,  that  the  rates  from  Mississippi  points  to  Ohio  River 
points  and  beyond  is  from  2  to  6  cents  per  hundred  higher  than  the 
rates  from  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
through  disguised  rebates;  thus,  from  McComb  City,  Miss.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  to  Chicago  the  rate  is  26  cents  per  hundred 

{)Ounds,  and  the  distance  810  miles,  while  from  Stamps,  Ark.  (the 
umber  being  carried  partly  over  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad),  the 
through  joint  rate  is  nominally  26  cents,  but,  in  fact,  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed 21  cents  per  100  pounds  on  account  of  said  disguised  rebate  in 
the  shape  of  a  tap-line  division  of  6  cents  per  100  pounds  allowed  to 
the  shipper  as  his  part  of  the  joint  freight  rate  for  hauling  the  logs 
by  his  logging  railroad  to  the  mill,  which  rate  complainants  are  in- 
formed and  telieve  does  not  appear  in  the  joint  through  rates  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  published  rates;  and 
this  alleged  rebate  is  now  before  that  honorable  Commission  being 
investigated  by  it  on  the  charge  of  illegality.  And  this  your  orators 
charge  is  unjust,  unreasonable,  discrinunatory,  and  unlawful. 

6.  The  increased  rate  is  further  unjust  and  arbitrary  and  discrimi- 
natory and  unreasonable  in  that  it  is  made  to  apply  from  said  south- 
em  points  to  said  market  under  said  unlawful  conspiracy,  concocted 
by  said  Southeast  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  on  yellow  pine  lum- 
ber alone,  segregated  and  separated,  unreasonably  and  umawfuUy, 
for  this  unlawfm  increase  in  rate  from  other  woods  and  articles,  al- 
though said  defendants  carry  other  woods.  Your  orators  further 
state  that  within  the  past  four  years  the  rate  on  yellow  pine  lumber 
between  the  points  in  Mississippi  and  the  points  designated  has  al- 
ready been  increased  2  cents — ^in  some  cases,  3  cents — per  100  pounds, 
and  they  charge  that  if  existing  conditions  of  said  railroad  demand 
increased  revenue,  which  they  most  emphatically  deny,  then  that  it 
is  unlawful  and  imjust  for  said  railroad  companies  to  single  out  one 
specific  commodity,  and  by  an  unlawful  conspiracy  to  make  that  one 
thing  stand  the  whole  charge,  and  bear  the  whole  of  a  large  burden 
which  is  created  by  alleged  changed  conditions,  and  which,  if  neces- 
sary, complainants  charge  should  be  equitably  distributed  over  all  of 
the  articles  carried  by  said  defendant  and  not  imposed  on  one  single 
article  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
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Complainants  aver  that  conceding  it  to  be  true,  which  they  deny, 
that  increased  revenue  is  required,  then  to  produce  this  revenue  the 
burden  by  the  raiboad  company  should  be  distributed  over  the  whole 
range  of  articles  transported  by  it,  as  the  transportation  of  all  of  said 
articles  is  that  which  demands  and  derives  the  benefit  from  said  car- 
riagje,  and  in  this  instance  complainants  state  that  said  railroad  com- 

f)anies  have  unlawfully,  unreasonably^  and  unjustly  segregated  yel- 
ow-nine  lumber  from  Mississippi  points  as  the  one  commodity  on 
whidi  to  impose  this  great  burden,  amounting  to  over  a  million 
dollars  a  year,  and  that  such  imposition,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
commodiues,  is  unjust,  unlawful,  and  unreasonable,  and  especially 
do  complainants  state  that  this  increased  rate  is  unlawful,  oecause 
they  charge  that  the  previous  rate  gave  to  the  carrier  reasonable  and 
more  than  reasonable  compensation  for  the  duty  performed  and 
netted  the  carrier  a  sufficient  profit  and  yielded  all  that  under  the  law 
or  in  fact  was  entitled  to  be  charged  as  a  rate  against  yellow-pine 
lumber. 

7.  Complainants  further  charge  that  this  increase  in  rate  will  now 
be  especially  unreasonable,  unjust,  and  discriininatory  in  this,  to  wit: 
That  by  reason  of  the  tap-line  divisions  herein  set  forth  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  the  trans-Mississippi  carrier,  running  north  and  south 
and  to  the  said  basing  points,  have  withdrawn  uiis  advance  of  2 
cents  of  April  15, 1903,  and  to  the  east  of  complainants  the  increased 
rate  has  not  been  put  in  effect,  and  the  Honorable  Emory  Speer, 
U.  S.  district  judge,  has  at  the  suit  of  complainants'  competitors  neld 
that  court  would,  upon  application,  after  complaint  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  setting  up  that  said  increased  rate  was  im- 
reasonable,  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  said  rate  until  its  reasonable- 
ness was  ascertained  by  said  Commission,  and  that,  as  complainants 
are  informed  and  believe,  such  application  to  said  Commission  will 
be  made  and  said  injunction  will  then  issue,  and  said  court  has  taken 
jurisdiction  thereof,  with  the  right  to  have  the  iniunction  continued 
until  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  decide  the  question 
of  its  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness,  and  in  the  interim  com- 
plainants' competitors  on  the  east  side  have  enforced  the  old  rate; 
that  thereby  on  each  side  of  complainants,  both  to  the  west  and  to  the 
east,  this  increased  rate,  so  attempted  to  fee  put  in,  has  been  put  into 
effect  or  is  withdrawn;  that  thereby  the  Georma  and  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  competitors  of  complainants  are  enabled  to  ship  their  lum- 
ber to  the  competitive  market  aforesaid  without  this  extra  charge* 
and  complainants  will  be  practically  debarred  therefrom  because  or 
their  inaoility  to  successfully  compete  with  their  neighbors,  who  are 
enabled  to  undersell  them  in  the  largest  market  to  which  they  can 
ship  their  lumber,  and  they  will  be  thereby  precluded  therefrom  and 
their  business  and  property  will  be  irreparably  damaged. 

8.  That  said  complainants  are  absolutely  dependent  for  transporta- 
tion to  market  for  their  lumber  on  the  several  defendant  railroad 
companies^  that  these  several  defendants  have  unlawfully  conspired, 
as  complainants  are  informed  and  believe,  to  raise  the  rate  to  the 
aforesaid  competitive  market  to  said  unreasonable,  unlawful,  and 
arbitrary  amoiint,  and  that  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy,  as  com- 
plainants are  informed  and  believe,  have  raised  said  rates  to  said 
unreasonable,  arbitrary,  discriininatory,  and  unlawful  amount,  and 
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that  by  said  unlawful  raise  complainants  are  now  suffering  and  will 
continue  to  suffer  irreparable  damage,  contrary  to  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  2, 1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  tiade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraint  and  monopolies." 

For  special  reason  for  an  inmiediate  temporary  restraining  order 
your  orators  show  that  before  receiving  notice  of  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  rates  large  contracts  were  entered  into  by  some  of  them  for 
the  delivery  of  lumber  to  points  within  the  territory  affected  by  said 
increased  rate;  that  your  orators  have  been  unable  to  fill  these  orders 
because  of  the  fact  tliat  the  defendant  railroad  companies  have  failed 
to  provide  sufficient  cars  to  move  the  manufactured  product,  so  that 

J^our  orators  have  now  and  for  some  time  have  had  on  their  skids  a 
arge  quantity  of  lumber  awaiting  transportation  to  be  delivered  on 
the  existing  contracts,  which  would  have  been  delivered  had  the 
defendant  carriers  furnished  sufficient  transportation. 

VII.  Your  orators  state,  upon  information  and  belief,  that  the 
Southeast  Mississippi  Valley  Association  is  employed  by  the  defend- 
ant railway  companies  and  other  carriers  as  an  irresponsible  medium 
through  which  to  effect  a  lessening  of  competition,  and  in  legal  con- 
templation constitutes  a  combination  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
commerce  between  the  States.  Your  orators  are  informed  that  while 
nominally  any  railway  company,  being  a  member  of  the  association, 
may  fix  its  own  rates  and  promulgate  its  own  tariffs,  and  is  not  bound 
by  any  written  contract  to  change  its  rates  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
rates  of  other  carriers,  yet  in  point  of  fact  there  is  an  understanding 
generally  acted  upon  under  which  these  results  are  brought  about 
Thus,  in  the  matter  of  said  increased  rates  on  lumber,  the  various 
lumber-carrying  roads  have  acted  in  concert,  and  have  acted  through 
the  said  association,  and  have  singled  out  this  commodity  as  that  upon 
which  this  extra  burden  should  be  made,  notwithstandmg  that  some, 
if  not  many,  of  the  roads  would  derive  an  equal  or  greater  benefit 
from  the  laying  of  increased  rates  upon  other  products.  Your  orators 
aver  that  although  by  the  act  of  Conffress  entitled  "An  act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  a^inst  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies," 
approved  July  2, 1890,  they  are  entitled  to  recover  treble  damages  for 
the  injury  inflicted  by  reason  of  said  conspiracy,  their  dama^  can 
not  be  readily  or  clearly  shown,  are  incapable  of  actual  ascertainment, 
are  going  on  every  day,  and  even  could  they  have  a  remedy  at  law  it 
would  involve  a  multiplicity  of  vexatious  suits  by  each  of  them,  and 
they  aver  that  the  same  is  a  continuing  trespass;  that  there  is  con- 
spiracy to  interfere  with  interstate  commerce;  the  remedy  at  law  is 
wholly  inadequate  and  incomplete,  and  that  the  dama^  which  they 
are  suffering  and  which  will  be  done  to  their  business  is  irreparable 
and  not  to  be  compensated  for  by  any  money  damages;  that  tlieir 
right  is  based  on  statutes  of  the  United  States  directly,  and  the  rights 
they  assert  arise  thereunder,  and  that  this  honorable  court  has  com- 
plete and  full  jurisdiction;  that  the  only  remedy  is  a  writ  of  injunc- 
tion ;  and  the  issues  to  be  determined  are  as  to  the  conspiracy  and  the 
said  unreasonable  rates,  and  the  damaging  effects  as  to  all  of  your 
orators  can  be  determined  by  one  suit  in  equity,  and  forasmuch  as 
your  orators  are  remediless  by  the  strict  rule  of  the  common  law,  and 
can  obtain  relief  only  in  a  court  of  equity,  therefore,  the  premises 
considered,  the  complainants  pray : 
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PRAYBR. 


1.  That  the  court  shall  grant  an  order  temporarily  restraining 
each  of  defendant  railroad  companies  from  enforcing  and  collecting 
the  said  increased,  unlawful,  unreasonable,  and  arbitrary  freight 
rate  on  yellow-pine  lumber  from  points  within  to  points  without  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  to  points  on  and  beyond  the  Ohio  River  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  such  order  to  be  effective  until  the 
further  order  of  this  court. 

2.  That  said  rate  on  yellow-pine  lumber  as  increased  on  April  15, 
1903,  by  said  several  said  defendant  companies,  and  as  now  in  force, 
be  decreed  to  be  unreasonable,  unlawful,  arbitrary,  and  discrimi- 
natory, and  to  be  violative  of  the  statute  of  the  United  States. 

3.  That  the  court  will  make  a  rule  on  e«ch  and  every  of  the  de- 
fendants commanding  them  to  appear  before  one  of  the  judges  of 
this  court,  at  such  time  and  place  as  your  honor  may  designate,  then 
and  there  to  show  cause  why  an  injunction  as  prayed  should  not  be 
panted,  and  after  due  proceedings  that  an  injunction  and  writ  of 
injunction  issue  enjoining  the  defendant  railroad  companies  from 
enforcing  the  said  unlawful,  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  discrimina- 
tory rate  on  yellow-pine  lumber  from  points  within  the  State  of 
Mississippi  to  points  without  said  State  and  to  points  on  the  Ohio 
River  and  beyond  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  that  on  final 
hearing  said  injunction  be  made  perpetual. 

4.  That  if  mistaken  in  the  relief  prayed  for.  such  other  further 
and  general  relief  as  the  case  stated  may  require  and  to  your  honor 
seems  meet 

5.  That  a  writ  of  subpoena  be  issued  directed  to  the  said  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
Alabama  and  Great  Southern  Railroad  Company,  Southern  Railway 
Comnany^  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  Company,  and  South- 
east Mississippi  Valley  Association,  and  M.  P.  Washburn,  chairman 
thereof,  commanding  each  of  them  at  a  day  certain,  and  under  a  cer- 
tain penalty,  personally  to  appear  before  this  honorable  court,  and 
then  and  there  full,  true,  and  perfect  answer  make  to  all  and  sin- 
gular the  allegations  of  this  bill,  but  not  under  oaUi,  answer  under 
oath  being  expressly  waived,  and  to  perform  and  abide  such  order 
and  decree  as  may  be  made  herein  in  the  premises. 

T.  Marshall  Miller, 
Green  &  Green, 
tSolicitors  for  Complainants. 

State  of  Mississippi,  County  of  Hinds: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  undersigned  officer,  J.  L. 
Enochs,  who,  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  states  that  he  is 
the  treasurer  of  Fernwood  Lumber  Company,  one  of  the  complainants 
in  the  foregoing  amended  and  supplemental  bill,  and  that  the  mat- 
ters therein  stated  as  of  knowledge,  of  affiant's  own  knowledge,  are 
true;  those  stated  on  information,  of  affiant's  own  information,  he 
verily  believes  to  be  true. 

J.  L.  Enochs. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  second  day  of  June,  1908. 
[ssAL.]  W.  A.  Montgomery, 

Notary  Public. 
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Upon  reading  and  considering  the  foregoing  verified,  amended, 
and  supplemental  bill  it  is  ordered  that  the  same  be  filed,  and  ihst 
each  of  the  defendants  be  and  appear  before  me  at  Kosciusko,  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1903,  at  ten  o'clock,  to  show 
cause  why  a  temporary  injunction  should  not  be  granted  as  prayed. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  a  copy  of  this  order  shall  be  served  on 
each  of  said  defendant  railroad  companies  at  least  five  days  before 
the  said  hearing  of  said  application  for  said  temporary  injunction. 

Dated  and  signed  this  the  4th  day  of  June,  1903. 

a  C.  NiLBS,  United  States  Judge. 


In  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of 
Mississippi^ temvy  A.  D.  190S. 


C.  W.  Robinson  Lumber  Company  bt  als., 

Complainants, 

vs. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  et  als., 

Defendants. 


y  In  equity. 


The  joint  and  several  response  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  a  corporation  and  citizen  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  the  New 
Orleans  and  Northeastiern  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  and  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  and  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  the 
Southern  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  and  citizen  both  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  the  Alabama  Great 
Southern  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  and  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  and  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  Company,  a  cor- 
poration and  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  to  the  rule  to  show 
cause  why  an  injunction  should  not  issue  as  prayed  in  the  bill 
filed  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Mississippi,  in  equity,  by  C.  W.  Robinson  Lumber  Company 
et  als.,  against  these  respondents  and  others. 

These  respondents,  respectively,  not  waiving  their  demurrer,  but 
relying  upon  the  same,  and  now  and  at  all  times  hereafter  saving  to 
themselves  all  and  all  manner  of  benefit  or  advantage  of  exception  or 
otherwise  that  can  or  may  be  had  or  taken  to  the  many  errors,  uncer- 
tainties, and  imperfections  in  the  said  bill  contained,  for  further  re- 
sponse to  said  rule,  severally  responding,  say: 

It  is  admitted  that  the  character  and  citizenship  of  the  several 
complainants  are  correctly  alleged.  It  is  admitted  that  all  of  com- 
plainants are  members  of  the  C-entral  Yellow  Pine  Association. 
The  character  and  or^nization  of  said  association  is  not  known  to 
defendants,  and  the  right  is  reserved,  if  it  shall  become  material,  to 
inquire  into  and  put  ^fore  the  court  the  real  character  of  said  or- 

Sanization  and  whether  or  not  it  is  organized  and  carried  on  for 
legal  purposes  and  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
prohibiting  associations,  agreements,  combinations,  and  conspira- 
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cies  for  the  purposes  of  monopoly  or  the  restraint  of  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Bespondents  aver  that  a  suit  similar  to  this  suit  has  been  recently 
brought  in  the  fifth  circuit  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Georgia  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  by  certain 
complainants  who  are  manufacturers  of  yellow  pine  lumber  in  the 
States  of  Georpa,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  and  who 
are  members  of  an  association  similar  to  that  to  which  complainants 
herein  belong  and  which  is  known  as  the  "  Georgia  Sawnull  Asso- 
ciation," ancTthat  said  suit  is  brought  for  the  same  purposes  sought 
to  be  secured  by  the  present  bill,  and  that  the  two  bifis,  with  the 
necessary  changes  as  to  parties  and  local  conditions,  are  identical. 

Respondents  further  aver  that  they  are  informed  and  believe  that 
these  two  suits  have  been  brought  by  the  cooperation  and  agreement 
of  the  complainants  in  the  Georgia  suit  and  the  complainants  in  this 
8uit^  and  in  cooperation  with  the  respective  yellow  pme  lumber  asso- 
ciations to  which  they  belong,  and  among  other  purposes  for  the 
purpose  of  simultaneous  cooperation  and  action  and  to  affect,  by 
securing  injunctions,  the  rates  upon  limiber  from  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  into  their  competitive  territory,  believing  that 
if  they  can  hold  in  force  temporary  injunctions  in  said  suits  for  a 
short  period  the  railroad  companies  who  are  carriers  of  yellow  pine 
lumber  from  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  competitive  ter- 
ritory of  these  respondents  will  be  compelled  to  reduce  their  rates 
to  meet  the  rates  held  in  force  by  said  injunctions,  and  that  thereby 
defendants,  regardless  of  such  injunctions,  will  be  compelled  to  re- 
duce their  rates  to  put  their  shippers  upon  a  parity  with  the  shippers 
from  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
^  Defendants  further  aver  that  thev  have  received  definite  informa- 
tion in  r^ard  to  the  constitution,  character,  and  conduct  of  the  said 
Georgia  Saw-Mill  Association,  and  that  they  are  informed,  and  be- 
lieve, that  said  association  ana  the  members  thereof  have  combined 
and  conspired  to  and  with  each  other  to  monopolize  a  part  of  the 
trade  or  commerce  in  yellow-pine  lumber  among  the  seveial  States 
of  Ajnerica ;  that  they  are  attempting  to  monopolize,  and  do  in 
fact  monopolize,  a  part  of  said  trade  or  commerce;  and  that  they 
are  operating  under  a  contract  and  combination  in  the  form  of  a 
trust,  or  otherwise,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  in  yellow-pine 
lumber  among  the  several  States  of  the  United  States  j  that  said 
contract  or  combination  in  the  form  of  a  trust  or  otherwise,  or  con- 
spiracy, is  evidenced  in  part  by  a  paper  known  as  the  "  CJonstitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  Georgia  Saw-MUl  Association,  composed  of 
yellow-pine  manufacturers  and  planing  mill  owners  in  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  and  South  Carolina,''  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Cordele,  Georgia,  August  8,  1899.  A  correct  copy  of  this  paper,  if 
it  can  be  obtained,  wiU  be  produced  at  the  hearing,  and  it  is  prayed 
that,  if  same  can  be  obtained,  it  be  made  a  part  nereof  as  fully  as 
though  set  forth  herein.  Said  constitution  and  by-laws  provide  that 
"  the  price  on  all  lumber  and  other  building  material  handled  hj  saw- 
mills oelonging  to  the  association  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  association 
as  heretofore,  and  tJie  price  list  made  up  and  information  sent  out 
by  the  secretary  as  in  the  past." 

Defendants  further,  aver  that  said  Central  Yellow  Pine  Associa- 
tion is,  as  to  complainants,  a  Mississippi  association,  and  that  it  is 
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an  unlawful,  illegal  association  and  a  trust  and  combine  in  contra- 
vention of  section  one,  Article  G  of  chapter  28  of  the  Statutes  of 
1900  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  that  this  bill  is  brought  in 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  said  association,  and  that,  being  an  un- 
lawful trust  and  combination,  they  are  entitled  to  no  relierT 

It  is  admitted  that  the  character  and  citizenship  of  the  several 
defendants  are  correctly  set  out,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  denied 
that  the  Southeastern  Slississippi  Valley  Association  is  in  any  sense 
a  partnership. 

I.  It  is  denied  that  all  manufacturers  of  yellow  pine  lumber  in  the 
States  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
Alabama  constitute  the  membership  of  the  Central  Yellow  Pine 
Association. 

Defendants  are  informed,  believe,  and  say  that  there  are  within 
the  said  territory  more  than  175  manufacturers  of  yellow  pine  lum- 
ber who  are  not  members  of  said  association ;  that  on  the  line  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  and  the  line  of  the  Gulf  and  Ship 
Island  Railroad  Company  there  are  more  than  130  manufacturers  of 
yellow  pine  lumber  who  are  not  members  of  said  association;  that 
only  14  of  the  complainants  are  situated  upon  the  lines  of  the  said 
two  companies ;  that  those  manufacturers  situated  on  the  lines  of  said 
two  companies  ship  the  bulk  of  yellow  pine  lumber  that  is  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce  by  tne  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany; that  the  total  daily  capacity  of  the  manufacturers  of  yellow 
pine  lumber  situated  upon  said  two  lines  is  7,577,000  feet,  and  that 
the  total  capacity  of  those  manufacturers  situated  upon  said  two  lines 
who  are  members  of  said  association  is  1,650,000  feet  daily,  and  that 
complainants  represent  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  ydJow  pine 
lumber  which  is  shipped  over  the  lines  of  defendants  as  compared 
with  the  total  amount  so  shipped. 

Defendants  state  upon  information  and  belief  that  complainants 
were  about  the  latter  part  of  March  or  the  first  of  April,  1903,  mem- 
bers of  an  association  known  as  the  Southern  Lumber  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  the  headquarters  of  which  association  are  at  St 
Jx)uis,  Mo.;  that  said  association  represented  substantially  all  the 
manufacturers  of  yellow  pine  lumber  in  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
Texas;  that  complainants,  about  the  time  named,  endeavored  to  get 
said  association  to  take  steps  either  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  before  the  courts  or  both,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing these  defendants  and  other  railroad  companies  from  putting 
into  effect  the  proposed  increase  of  two  cents  per  himdred  pounds  on 
yellow  pine  lumber  which  is  complained  of  in  this  bill,  ana  that  said 
association,  through  its  proper  authorities,  refused  to  take  such  action, 
and  that  shortly  thereafter  the  exact  date  not  being  known  to 
defendants,  complainants  and  others  formed  the  Central  Yellow  Pine 
Association  and  largely  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  this  and  similar 
suits. 

Defendants  deny  that  said  association  was  organized  and  that  it  is 
maintained  for  promoting  and  prosecuting  by  proper  and  lawful 
means  the  interest  of  the  yellow  pine  luml^  indxistry  in  the  States 
named. 

II.  It  is  admitted  that  the  several  defendants  are  common  carriers 
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and  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  Iuml>er  from 
points  within  to  points  without  the  State  of  Mississippi,  except  the 
Gulf  and  Ship  Mand  Railroad  Company,  whose  road  is  entirely 
within  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

It  is  admitted  that  each  of  the  defendants  maintains  and  operates 
a  line  or  lines  of  railway  within  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  that  each 
of  said  defendants,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island 
Railroad  Company,  transports  articles  of  commerce  between  the 
States.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  Com- 
pany issues  tiurough  bills  of  lading  upon  which  lumber  is  transported 
over  the  road  of  said  companj^  and  its  connections  from  points  within 
the  State  of  Mississippi  to  points  in  other  States. 

It  is  admitted  that  all  of  the  defendants  except  the  Gulf  and  Ship 
Island  Railroad  Company  are  members  of  the  Southeastern  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Association.  It  is  denied  that  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island 
Railroad  Company  is  a  m^nber  of  that  association. 

Respondents  deny  that  said  Southeastern  Mississippi  Vallev  Asso- 
ciation was  organissed,  or  is  maintained,  under  a^eements  or  for  pur- 
poses which  constitute  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  inter- 
state trade,  or  for  the  fostering  of  monopoly  in  destruction  of  fair  com- 
petition amon§  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  trade.  Respondents  aver 
that  said  association  was  organized  and  is  maintained  under  "Articles 
of  association  of  the  Southeastern  Mississippi  Valley  Association 
(printed  and  distributed  August  14,  1902),"  and  a  true  copy  of  said 
articles  is  here  filed,  marked  "Exhibit  No.  2,"  and  prayed  to  be  taken 
as  part  hereof,  as  fully  as  though  set  forth  herein,  but  it  need  not  be 
copied  unless  called  for.  Respondents  are  advised  and  insist  that 
said  articles  of  association  contain  no  agreement  and  indicate  no  pur- 
pose which  constitutes  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  inter- 
state trade,  or  for  the  fostering  of  monopolies  in  destruction  of  fair 
competition  among  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  trade.  Respondents 
are  advised  and  insist  that  the  agreements  contained  in  said  articles 
of  association  and  the  purposes  indicated  thereby  are  in  all  respects 
Ic^l,  and  that  they  do  not  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  act 
of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraint  and  monopoly,"  or  any  of  the 
provisions  or  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  4, 1887,  or  of  its  amend- 
ments, entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  commerce ; "  or  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  act  of  Congress,  or  of  the  common  law. 

Respondents  are  advised  and  insist  that  this  court  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  decree  that  said  Southeastern  Mississippi  Valley  Association 
is  an  illegal  organization  and  to  order  its  dissolution,  except  under  a 
bill  filed  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  under  the 
direction  or  the  Attorney-General.  Respondents  aver  that  the  bill 
in  this  case  is  not  filed  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States 
nor  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General.  Respondents  are 
further  advised  and  insist  that  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to 
decree  that  said  Southeastern  Mississippi  Valley  Association  is  an 
illegal  organization  and  to  order  its  dissolution  without  having  all 
the  members  of  said  association  before  the  court. 

The  biD  shows  on  its  face  that  other  railroad  companies  besides 
defendants  are  members  of  said  association.    The  Alabama  and 
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Vicksburg  Bailway  Company;  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and 
Texas  Pacific  Railway  Company;  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and 
Birmingham  Railroad  Company ;  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bail- 
road  Company,  and  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St  Louis  Rail- 
way Company  are  members  of  said  Southeastern  Mississippi  Vallq^ 
Association  and  none  of  them  are  parties  to  this  suit  Respondente 
rely  upon  said  defenses  of  want  of  jurisdiction  as  fully  as  though 
they  were  specially  pleaded. 

III.  It  is  admitted  that  each  defendant  has  given  notice  of  and 
put  in  force  April  15, 1903,  a  revised  tariff  of  freight  rates  on  yellow- 
pine  lumber  from  points  of  shipment  in  the  States  of  Misossippi 
and  Louisiana  to  points  on  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  west  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg,  whereby  the 
previously  existing  rate  on  yellow-pine  lumber  from  and  to  the 
points  desi^ated  has  been  increased  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  demed  that  in  promulgating  said  tariff  of  increased  rates  the 
several  defendant  railway  companies  acted  in  concert  with  each  other 
and  with  other  lumber-carrying  roads  that  are  members  of  the  South- 
eastern Mississippi  Valley  Association  in  pursuance  of  unlawful 
agreement  between  said  railway  companies  m  restraint  of  competi- 
tion and  interstate  rates.  It  is  admitted  that  each  defendant  has 
made  such  advance  of  rates,  but  it  is  averred  that  in  doing  this  each 
defendant  exercised  its  own  untrammeled  judgment  It  is  denied 
that  the  same  has  been  done  through  any  concerted  action  between 
defendants  or  between  them  and  any  other  railroad  companies  in 
pursuance  of  any  unlawful  agreement  whatever  in  restraint  of  com- 
petition and  interstate  trade. 

Defendants  save  notice  to  each  other  and  to  other  railroad  com- 
panies and  to  me  shipping  public  generally  interested  in  such  diip- 
ments  that  they  would,  upon  the  date  named,  put  such  increased 
rates  into  effect,  but  they  entered  into  no  agreement  or  compact  of 
any  kind  with  each  other,  or  any  other  railroad  companies,  binding 
or  obligating  themselves  in  any  way  under  any  contract  or  under  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture,  or  in  any  other  way  whatsoever  to  put  in  or 
maintain  such  rates,  and  were  severally  at  all  times  legally  and 
morally  free  to  put  in  those  rates  or  any  other  rates  or  to  desist  from 
putting  in  those  rates  if,  in  their  several  judgments,  their  several 
interests  made  it  advisable. 

Defendants  have,  from  time  to  time  and  whenever  their  interests 
seemed  to  make  it  desirable,  conferred  with  each  other  and  with 
other  railroad  companies  upon  all  questions  bearinff  upon  the  cost 
and  movement  of  freight  and  the  development  of  track  and  commerce, 
and  have  exchanged  with  those  engaged  in  a  similar  business  views 
and  opinions  bearing  generally  upon  railroad  interests,  and  have 
acted  in  such  matters  and  in  this  particular  matter  independently 
and  upon  their  own  judgment  and  nave  in  no  wise  been  controlled 
by  any  agreement  with  each  other  or  with  any  other  railroad  com- 

Sany,  and  defendants  claim  that  they  have  the  right  and  can  not  be 
ebarred  from  the  right  of  free  and  full  conferences  in  respect  of 
any  matters  relating  to  their  business  interests. 

IV.  Respondents  deny  that  complainants'  ridits  and  interests,  in 
common  with  those  engaged  in  the  lumber  traae  of  this  State,  will 
be  vitally  and  injuriously  affected  by  the  said  increase  of  rates.    On 
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the  contrary,  respondents  aver  that  complainants  and  all  other  per- 
sons engaged  in  tne  lumber  trade  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  will  add 
the  amount  of  the  proposed  increase  of  rates  to  the  prices  which  they 
will  charge  purchasers  for  the  lumber,  and  therefore  the  rights  and 
interests  of  complainants  and  others  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  in 
Mississippi  will  not  be  injuriously  affected  at  all. 

It  is  denied  that  such  increase  is  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  arbi- 
trary, and  that  it  will  prove  destructive  to  the  business  oi  complain- 
ants, and  defeat  competition  within  a  large  territory  compri^  of 
Ohio  River  points  and  points  in  the  CentrS,  Northern,  and  Western 
States. 

It  is  denied  that  such  increase  imposes  upon  the  yellow-pine  in- 
dustry a  burden  out  of  line  with  and  far  more  grievous  than  that 
sustained  by  the  products  of  other  industries  of  like  weight  and  value. 

Defendants  suppose  that  complainants  and  other  members  of  the 
Central  Yellow  jPine  Association  have  large  investments  in  their 
business,  but  do  not  admit  that  it  approximates  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  if  this  alle^tion  be  material,  demands  proof  of  same. 

They  neither  admit  nor  deny  the  amount  of  annual  output  which 
is  estimated  by  complainants  at  one  thousand  million  feet  of  the  value 
of  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

Defendants  are  not  advised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  allegation  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  or  seven  hundred  and  fiftv  million  feet  of  the 
value  of  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  shipped  to 
the  territory  above  mentioned  is  true  or  not,  and  if  the  same  be  mate- 
rial, they  demand  strict  proof  of  same. 

Defendants  deny  that  the  investment  of  complainants  will  be  di- 
rectly and  injuriously  affected  by  the  increase  of  the  rate.  As  to 
what  the  increase  of  two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  would  amount  to 
per  thousand  feet  will  depend  upon  quantity,  quality,  and  condition 
of  the  lumber  shipped,  and  defendants  have  no  means  of  anticipating 
either  of  these  facts. 

The  allegation  regarding  the  amount  of  such  increase  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  Defendants  nave  no  information  in  regard  to  it  which 
would  enable  them  now  to  answer.  The  amount  will  depend  on  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  condition  of  lumber.  If  the  allegation  be 
material,  defendants  demand  strict  proof  of  same. 

V.  1.  Defendants  deny  that  the  ss^id  increase  in  rates  is  unjust, 
unreasonable,  and  arbitrarv.  It  is  admitted  that  the  previously 
existing  rate  on  lumber  yielcled  a  profit  to  the  carrier,  but  it  is  denied 
that  it  was  under  the  previous  or  that  it  is  under  the  present  rates  a 
very  profitable  freight  and  that  it  was  or  is  the  most  profitable  of 
any  freight  originating  in  the  southern  territory,  value,  tonnage, 
and  cost  of  handling  considered.  So  far  as  defendants  are  advised, 
the  average  freight  m  the  ag^egate  on  yellow-pine  lumber  from  the 
mills  to  the  point  of  destination  does  not  amount  to  a  sum  fully  or 
nearly  equalling  the  value  of  the  product  at  the  point  of  shipment, 
but  if  such  were  the  case  it  would  oe  immaterial  and  inconclusive  as 
to  any  of  the  issues  raised  in  this  suit.  There  are  many  other  arti- 
cles shipped  in  carload  quantities  the  average  freight  on  which,  from 
points  of  production  to  points  of  destination,  amount  to  as  much  or 
more  than  the  value  of  the  product  at  goifti  of  shipmei\t — such  as 
coal,  lime,  sand,  stone,  and  many  others. 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  3 45 
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Defendants  have  no  knowledge  upon  which  they  can  admit  thai 
from  Doints  in  Mississippi  alone  nearly  ten  million  dollars  annually 
is  paia  to  carriers  for  transportation  to  market  on  limiber  valued  at 
the  mills  at  about  the  same,  and  if  such  allegation  be  material,  strict 
proof  of  same  is  demanded.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  alle- 
gation that  the  product  shipped  annually  to  the  terntory  in  question 
IS  three-fourths  of  the  said  ten  million  dollars  and  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  points  of  delivery  on  and  beyond  the  Ohio 
River  in  some  instances  exceeds  and  usually  nearly  equals  the  value 
of  the  product,  and  therefore  strict  proof  of  these  allegations  is  de- 
mandea.  It  is  denied  that  the  rate  on  lumber  without  said  advance 
was  greater  per  ton  per  mile  than  on  coal,  pig  iron,  cement,  and  other 
like  products,  value,  weight,  and  cost  of  handling  considered,  and  de- 
fendants deny  that  the  present  rate  on  lumber  is  greater  per  ton  per 
mile  than  on  coal,  pig  iron,  cement,  and  other  like  products,  value, 
weight,  and  cost  of  handling  considered. 

The  comparison  made  in  the  bill  between  the  rates  on  lumber  and 
those  on  coal  and  pig  iron  is  imf  air,  irrelevant,  and  misleading.  Coal 
and  pig  iron  are  practically  indestructible  in  transportation.  The 
wreck  of  a  car  loaded  with  either  of  them  would  not  occasion  much 
if  any  loss  of  commodity,  while  lumber  is  broken  to  pieces  if  wrecked 
and  is  inflammable.  Besides,  lumber  is  a  commodity  that  does  noc 
come  into  competition  with  coal,  pig  iron,  or  other  like  products. 
CJoal  is  a  very  cheap  commodity  and  it  is  not  shipped  at  all  from 
southern  territory  to  the  north-central  and  western  territory.  Pig 
iron  is  a  crude  commodity  carried  to  manufacturing  points,  and  it 
always  gives  to  the  carrier  a  second  haul  on  the  manufectured  product. 

•Respondents  say  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  lumber  shipped  to  the 
Ohio  Kiver  points  and  beyond  consists  of  car  sills,  which  is  of  medium 
grade,  and  while  there  is  a  large  amount  of  low-grade  lumber,  they  do 
not  admit  that  it  constitutes  the  greatest  quantity  of  that  shipped. 
As  to  the  said  low-grade  lumber,  respondents  say  that  prior  to  market 
being  afforded  for  this  lumber  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  the  same  was 
practically  valueless  to  the  sawmill  men,  and  that  what  profit  thev 
make  from  said  low-grade  lumber  is  practically  all  net  gain  and  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  defendants  and  other  railroad  companies  luive 
afforded  them  a  market  where  they  can  sell  it. 

The  principal  elements  in  the  extra  cost  of  handling  lumber,  par- 
ticularly from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  are  as  follows : 

By  reason  of  the  extremely  low  minimum  permitted  on  lumber 
shipments,  it  enables  retailers  to  order  small  shipments  and  get  the 
benefit  of  carload  rates.  The  total  revenue  tons  an  en^ne  is  capable 
of  hauling  depends  entirely  on  the  gross  tons  loaded  into  such  car. 
An  engine  will  haul  40  per  cent  more  revenue  tons  in  50  tons  capacity 
cars  loaded  to  the  maximum  than  in  the  20-ton  cars  to  their  maximum, 
the  latter  being  about  the  average  tonnage  of  lumber. 

The  friction  of  wheel  to  rail  and  bearings  and  on  journal  and  the 
length  of  train  are  the  ruling  factors  of  resistance,  and  therefore  the 
more  cars  that  are  required  to  haul  a  light  tonnage  the  less  will  be  the 
total  gross  tons  that  the  engine  can  haul.  In  other  words,  there 
can  be  hauled  about  35  per  cent  more  revenue  tons  of  coal,  grain,  pig 
iron,  billets,  cement,  and  other  heavy  commodities  with  the  same 
power  an3  fuel  expense  than  there  can  be  hauled  of  lumber,  and  this 
is  on  account  of  the  light  loading  of  the  lighter  commodity.    The 
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shorter  the  train  or  the  more  tons  per  car  with  which  freight  is 
loaded,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  revenue  freight  an  engine  and 
train  can  handle.  A  train  containing  one  thousand  tons  of  pig  iron, 
coal,  or  cement  yields  a  much  greater  per  cent  of  revenue  freight  to 
dead  weight  than  a  train  containing  the  same  amount  of  lumber. 
For  example,  the  dead  weight  carried  in  transporting  one  thousand 
tons  of  coal  amounts  to  only  three  hundred  and  ninety  tons,  while  the 
dead  weight  carried  in  a  train  handling  one  thousand  tons  of  lumber 
is  six  hundred  tons.  If  a  train  consists  of  qne  thousand  gross  tons, 
there  will  be  seven  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  coal  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty  tons  of  dead  weight,  while  in  a  train  of  one  thousand  gross 
tons  loaded  with  lumber  there  will  be  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
tons  of  lumber  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons  of  dead  weight. 
An  actual  check  of  cars  loaded  with  lumber  coming  from  the  terri- 
tory in  question  from  connections  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
CJompany  and  also  upon  said  company's  own  line  shows  the  follow- 
ing: 


Number 
of  cars. 

StencOed  '  Maximum 
capacity,     allowance. 

1 

Welffhtof 
contentB. 

Per  cent 
of  capac- 
ity used. 

5 
289 

80 
481 

82 

80,000 
40,000 
50,000 
60,000 
80,000 

165,000 
10,120,000 

2,145.000 
81,128,000 

2,816,000 

168,900 
7.867,062 
1,489,100 
17,540,832 
1,424,500 

99.80 
77.70 
69.40 
56.80 
50.50 

786 

46,874,000 

28,485,894 

61.40 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  smaller  the  capacity  of  a  car  used  in 
handling  lumber  the  nearer  is  there  an  approach  to  loading  to  full 
capacity,  and  that  as  the  capacity  of  the  cars  increases  the  propor- 
tion used  diminishes.  In  the  cars  of  80,000  pounds  capacity  only 
fifty  per  cent  is  utilized  in  loading  lumber  as  far  as  weight  is  con- 
cerned, although  doubtless  more  man  fifty  per  cent  of  meir  space 
capacity  is  utihzed.  This  is  not  the  case  with  com,  wheat,  coal,  and 
other  commodities.  These  facts  are  alike  applicable  to  the  other  de- 
fendants. Therefore  it  costs  more  to  defendants  to  transport  lum- 
ber than  it  does  any  of  these  other  commodities,  and  the  rate  per  ton 
per  mile  on  these  other  commodities  can  not  be  looked  to  for  estab- 
lishing anv  discrimination  against  lumber. 

^  Responaents  admit  that  for  the  transportation  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  lumber  shipped  by  the  complainants  and  other  members 
of  the  Central  Yellow  Fine  Association  to  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  the  carriers  furnish  a  naked  platform  or  flat  car,  but  it 
is  done,  as  a  general  rule,  at  the  request  of  the  lumber  shippers.  As 
a  general  rule  shippers  prefer  to  load  lumber  upon  flat  cars  rather 
than  in  box  cars.  It  is  easier  to  load  all  kinds  of  lumber  on  flat  cars 
than  in  box  cars,  and  it  costs  the  lumber  shipper  less  to  load  and 
unload  flat  cars  than  it  does  to  load  and  unload  box  cars.  Certain 
kinds  of  lumber  are  too  long  to  be  loaded  in  box  cars,  and  some  kinds 
of  lumber  are  so  long  as  to  require  two  flat  cars  for  their  transporta- 
tion. Respondents'  information  and  belief  is  that  the  cost  of  load- 
ing lumber  in  box  cars  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  cost  of  loading 
it  on  fiat  cars.    In  order  to  supply  complainants  and  other  members 
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of  the  Central  Yellow  Pine  Association  with  the  necessary  number 
of  flat  cars  to  move  their  lumber  respondents  are  compelled  to  haul 
a  large  number  of  flat  cars  to  the  mills  empty,  and  consequently  the 
rates  charged  by  respondents  for  the  transportation  of  the  lumber 
from  the  mills  to  the  territory  in  question  represent  a  transporta- 
tion service  rendered  in  carrying  the  emj)ty  flat  cars  to  the  mills  as 
well  as  a  transportation  service  rendered  in  carrying  the  loaded  cars 
from  the  mills  to  the  said  territory. 

In  the  case  of  respondent^  the  Southern  Railway,  85.8  per  cent  of 
its  flat-car  equipment,  furnished  for  lumber  shipments,  move  south 
empty.  In  the  case  of  the  other  respondents  about  the  same  per  cent 
of  their  flat-car  equipment  furnished  for  lumber  shipments  move 
south  empty,  but  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  had  for  prepar- 
ing this  response  the  exact  percentages  have  not  been  ascertained. 
A  large  number  of  such  cars  furnished  to  shippers  are  from  foreign 
lines,  and  for  these  carriers  must  pay  a  per  diem  of  twenty  cents  per 
day,  which  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  carriage. 

Respondents  admit  that  the  shipper  is  required  to  equip  with 
standards,  strips,  and  supports  platform  or  flat  cars  upon  which 
lumber  is  loaded  for  transportation.  The  object  of  the  requirement 
is  to  prevent  the  lumber  from  falling  off  the  cars  while  they  are  in 
motion.  Similar  requirements  are  made  of  others  who  ship  articles 
which  require  similar  precaution.  Said  requirement  is  universally 
enforced  on  railroads  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  in  fact  a  rule  of 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  of  the  United  States. 

Respondents  deny  that  they  require  shippers  to  make  the  standards, 
strips,  and  supports  "of  high  grade  lumber."  The  only  require- 
ment on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  following  rules  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association,  viz : 

"  12.  All  stakes,  clamping  pieces,  bearing  pieces,  and  braces  must 
be  sound,  straight-grained  lumber  (hardwood  preierred),  free  from 
knots  that  would  materially  impair  their  strength.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  stakies  from  spreading  at  the  top  while  cars  are 
being  loaded,  and  in  no  case  must  a  load  exceed  the  width  of  a  car. 
Stakes  should  not  be  less  than  four  inches  wide  by  five  inches  deep, 
tapered  at  the  ends  to  accurately  fit  into  stake  pockets,  which  should 
not  be  less  than  3^  by  5  inches. 

"  13.  Opposite  stakes  must  always  be  fastened  together.  When 
the  specified  fastening  is  by  means  of  boards  there  must  be  two 
boards  for  every  pair  of  stakes,  each  board  not  less  than  1  by  6  inches 
in  section,  and  fastened  to  each  end  hj  not  less  than  three  ten-penny 
nails.  When  the  specified  fastening  is  by  means  of  wire  the  wire 
must  be  equal  to  six  strands,  or  three  wrappings  of  No.  8  telegraph 
wire,  and  the  wire  must  be  secured  to  prevent  it  from  slipping.'' 

Respondents  do  not  know  the  exact  cost  to  the  shipper  of  equip- 
ping flat  cars  with  standards,  strips,  and  supports,  but  their  informa- 
tion and  belief  is  that  $1.25  per  car  is  the  average  cost,  and  that  the 
maximum  cost  for  a  single  car  would  not  exceed  $1.50,  and  these 
estimates  include  all  cost  of  labor  and  material  in  preparing  said 
car  for  such  shipments. 

Respondents  aeny  that  the  cost  of  ecfuipping  platform  or  flat  cars 
for  the  shipment  oi  lumber  from  Mississippi  points  alone  aggregates 
anjrthing  like  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  per  annum.  Respondents 
have  above  given  their  best  information  and  belief  as  to  the  average 
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and  maximum  cost  of  equipping  cars  of  lumber  for  transportation 
and  the  a^grecate  amount  of  sucn  cost  will  depend  upon  the  nimiber 
of  cars  shipped. 

Respondents  admit  that  shipper  is  required  to  pay  freight  on  in- 
creased weight  caused  by  said  equipment,  but  their  information  and 
belief  is,  and  they  so  aver,  that  said  freight  on  said  equipment  will 
not  amount  to  more  than  $1  to  $1.25  per  car. 

As  an  offset  to  the  requirement  that  shippers  must  equip  platform 
or  flat  cars  A»ith  standards,  strips,  and  supports^  and  pay  freight 
upon  their  weight,  respondents  aver  that  it  is  a  common  practice  for 
shippers  of  lumber  to  load  the  cars  below  their  marked  capacity, 
the  result  of  which  is  to  deprive  the  carriers  of  the  additional  reve- 
nue which  they  would  have  obtained  had  the  cars  been  loaded  to 
their  full  capacity. 

Respondents  deny  the  averment  in  the  bill  that  no  other  commodity 
is  subjected  to  sudi  rates  and  burdens,  and  respondents  deny  that 
either  the  rates  or  burdens  imposed  upon  the  lumber  traffic  are  un- 
fair and  unjust 

There  are  similar  requirements  for  making  secure  carloads  of 
structural  material,  plates,  rails,  girders,  cast-iron  pipe,  tan  bark, 
etc.,  when  loaded  on  open  cars,  and  shippers  are  required  to  furnish 
and  pay  freight  on  standards,  strips,  and  supports  to  protect  the  loads. 
Shippers  of  live  stock  are  required  to  bed  cars  at  their  own  expense, 
and  when  partitions  are  necessary  for  the  separation  of  the  stock, 
shippers  are  required  to  provide  such  partitions  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. When  it  is  necessary  to  protect  and  secure  by  proper  bracing 
shipments  of  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  vehicles,  and  other 
articles,  the  expense  of  providing  such  protection  is  borne  by  the 
shippers,  and  rreight .  chafrges  on  practically  all  classes  of  traffic 
which  require  protection  by  crating  or  other  packing  are  assessed 
upon  the  basis  of  gross  weight. 

The  so-called  "  burden  "  of  equipping  platform  or  flat  cars  so  as  to 
protect  the  lumber  is  really  not  a  burden  at  all.  It  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  incident  of  carrying  lumber'  on  flat  cars,  most  of  which 
have  to  be  hauled  to  the  mills  empty.  Formerly  the  carriers  charged 
three  cents  per  hundred  poimds  adaitional  for  lumber  carried  on  flat 
cars,  in  partial  recognition  of  the  additional  disadvantage  to  which 
the  carrier  is  subjected  in  being  compelled  to  haul  the  flat  cars  to 
the  mills  empty,  and  in  being  compelled,  in  the  case  of  long  lumber, 
to  furnish  two  or  more  flat  cars,  one  of  which  is  known  as  an  "  idler." 

Defendants  would  prefer  furnishing  box  cars  for  hauling  lumber, 
but  complainants,  on  account  of  the  increased^  cost  to  them  of  load- 
ing box  cars,  demand  that  they  be  furnished 'with  naked  platform 
or  flat  cars,  and  therefore  these  cars  are  furnished,  not  as  a  matter  of 
choice  by  defendant,  but  to  accommodate  complainants.  Box  cars 
could  be  furnished  in  the  natural  course  of  business  and  at  less  cost 
to  defendant.  They  are  hauled  south  loaded  and  are  in  the  terri- 
tory and  ready  to  perform  this  service,  and  would  be  tendered  for 
this  service  ii  they  were  acceptable  to  complainants.  Flat  cars  are 
hauled  empty  from  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  Iowa  points  to  the 
South  to  afford  complainants  and  like  shippers  the  desired  equip- 
ment, and  also  for  loading  their  heavy  timbers  and  sills,  which  can 
not  be  put  in  box  cars.  To  meet  this  demand,  coal  cars  and  flat  cars 
are  frequently  sent  south  empty  from  northern  points,  and  thus  an 
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additional  haul  without  any  compensation  is  incurred  to  aflford  com* 
plainants  and  like  shippers  such  cars  as  they  desire. 

2.  Respondents  admit  that  there  has  been  created  a  market  for  south- 
ern yellow-pine  lumber  in  the  territory  consisting  of  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  parts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  Iowa;  but  respondents  aver  that  the  development  of 
said  market  has  required  a  great  many  years ;  and  that  complainants 
and  other  manufacturers  or  southern  yellow-pine  lumber  have  done 
no  more  to  create  said  market  than  have  respondents  aJhd  other  car- 
riers, who  have  been  at  as  great  expense  in  the  development  of  said 
market  as  have  £he  lumber  manufacturers.  Respondents  and  other 
carriers  have  in  the  past  been  compelled  to  reduce  their  rates  to  said 
territory  from  Mississippi,  in  order  to  enable  the  lumber  manu- 
facturers in  that  State  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  lumber  in  the 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  Respondents  and  other  carriers 
have  been  compelled,  at  special  expense,  to  provide  eauipment  suit- 
able to  handle  the  lumber  business;  and  they  have,  dv  active  and 
expensive  solicitation,  secured  a  large  amount  of  the  business  now 
enjoyed  by  the  complainants  and  other  manufacturers  of  southern 
yellow-pine  lumber.  Respondents  and  other  carriers  are  as  much 
interested  in  the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  said  market  as  are 
complainants  or  other  lumber  manufacturers. 

Respondents  admit  that  within  the  territory  consisting  of  Uie 
States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  parts  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Iowa,  complainants  and  other  manu- 
facturers of  southern  yellow-pine  lumber  come  into  direct  competi- 
tion (though  to  a  limited  extent  only)  with  the  hemlock,  spruce,  and 
white  pine  of  Canada,  and  the  Northern  States,  and  with  the  woods 
of  the  Pacific  coast;  but  rCvSpondents  are  informed,  believe,  and  so 
aver,  that  the  southern  yellow  pine  has  largely  superseded  said  other 
woods  for  use  for  the  same  purpose  in  said  territory. 

Southern  yellow-pine  lumber  successfully  competes  in  said  terri- 
tory with  the  Canadian  woods^he  white  pine  of  the  Northern  States, 
ana  the  fir  lumber  from  the  Pacific  coast.  It  has  been  found  that 
only  in  structural  work,  where  extra  size  timbers  are  required,  is  the 
fir  timber  used  to  any  extent  whatever  in  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Tfellow  pine  is  without  serious  competition  for 
many  important  uses,  such  as  car  construction,  bridge  and  other 
structural  work,  such  as  docks,  elevators,  etc. 

Respondents  deny  that  complainants  and  other  manufacturers  of 

frellow-pine  lumber  have  been  able  to  meet  the  competition  of  hem- 
ock,  spruce,  and  whito-pine  lumber  only  with  low  grades  of  lumber. 
On  the  contrary,  responaents  aver  that  the  rates  from  Mississippi  and 
other  Southern  States  on  yellow-pine  lumber  have  for  many  years 
been  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  of  that  lumber  in 
the  Southern  States  to  compete  freely  with  the  woods  of  all  other  sec- 
tions in  the  territory  consisting  of  the  States  of  Ohio^  Illinois^  In- 
diana^ Wisconsin,  and  parts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
and  Iowa.  And  the  ability  of  said  manufacturers  to  compete  with 
said  woods  from  other  sections  in  said  territory  is  increasing  on 
account  of  the  diminishing  supply  of  woods  from  said  other  sec- 
tions. In  addition  to  complainants'  ability  to  compete  on  all  tJie 
regular  grades  of  lumber  from  said  other  sections,  they  have,  within 
the  past  few  years,  on  account  of  the  phenomenal  development  and 
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demand  in  the  lumber  business,  been  able  to  market  in  said  territory 
certain  very  low  grades  of  lumber  which  heretofore  they  have  had 
to  bum  or  discard  as  worthless;  and  it  is  only  with  respect  to  those 
very  low  CTades  of  lumber,  which  constitute  an  entirely  new  or 
additional  Dusiness,  produced  at  but  little  additional  cost,  that  com- 
plainants have  anv  difficulty  in  competing  with  lumber  from  said 
other  sections  in  the  territory  described.  The  result  of  this  suit,  if 
complainants  prevail,  will  be  to  prevent  respondents  and  other  rail- 
roac&  in  the  South  from  sharing  to  any  extent  whatever  in  the  phe- 
nomenal prosperity  of  the  business  in  the  regular  grades  of  lumber, 
which  have  all  the  time  been  disposed  of  in  said  territory  without 
difficulty,  and  to  have  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  the  rates 
of  respondents  and  other  southern  lines  determined  absolutely  and 
wholly  by  what  complainants  and  other  southern  manufacturers 
regard  as  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  a  handsome  profit,  not 
omjr  on  the  high  grades  of  lumber,  but  also  on  the  very  low  grades, 
which  constitute  a  new  or  additional  business,  in  a  by-product  which 
has  heretofore  been  practically  worthless. 

Respondents  deny  that  the  rate  on  Pacific  coast  fir  is  from  4.1  mills 
to  5.3  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  They  deny  that  the  rate  on  white  pine 
from  northern  points  is  4.7  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  That  may  be 
the  rate  prevaihng  from  one  district  to  Chicago,  but  it  does  not  rep- 
resent fairly  the  ratas  prevailing  from  northern  points  to  the  terri-  ' 
tory  in  question.  It  is  the  lowest  rate.  These  rates  rim  from 
northern  points  to  the  territory  in  question  from  4.7  to  10.4,  and  the 
average  is  6.6  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 

Respondents  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  allegation  as 
follows : 

"  From  which  it  appears  that  yellow  pine  is  now  paying  from  13  to 
40  per  cent  more  than  the  carriers  of  white  pine  demand  for  that 
product." 

The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  yellow  pine  from  southern 
points  to  the  territory  in  question  is  6.2,  while  the  average  rate  on 
white  pine  from  northern  points  to  the  territory  in  Question  is  6.6 
mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Defendants  have  nothing  to  ao  with  fixing 
the  rates  on  white  pine  and  fir  which  come  in  competition  from 
northern  points  with  complainants.  It  is  denied  that  the  increased 
rate  on  yellow  pine  will  make  the  manufacturers  of  such  pine  unable 
to  compete  with  other  woods  in  the  market  of  the  territory  designated 
and  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  retire  therefrom.  Defendants 
have  just  as  much  interest  in  protecting  the  trade  in  yellow  pine  as 
the  complainants  have. 

Respondents  have  no  knowledge,  information,  or  belief  as  to 
whether  complainants  and  other  manufacturers  of  southern  yellow- 
pine  lumber  have  increased  their  investment  of  capital  or  have  corre- 
spondingly enlarged  their  output  by  reason  of  their  having  acquired 
a  market  tor  their  low  grades  of  lumber  in  the  territory  on  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  River. 

Respondents  deny  that  to  points  within  the  territory  on  or  north 
of  the  Ohio  River,  which  are  stated  in  the  bill  to  be  indicated  by 
Exhibit  B,  the  rates  on  yellow  pine  are  now  greater  than  on  other 
woods  for  equal  distances.  Respondents  deny  that  the  rates  on  said 
other  woods  to  points  within  said  territory  are  correctly  stated  in 
the  bill.    The  rates  on  fir  lumber  from  Pacific  coast  points  to  Chicago, 
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St  Paul,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St  Louis,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Evansville,  and  the  distances  from  said  points  ox  ship- 
ment to  said  points  of  destination,  and  the  rates  per  ton  per  nme 
realized  from  said  shipments,  are  correctly  shown  as  Exhibit  No.  3 
to  this  answer;  which  exhibit  is  here  filed,* and  prayed  to  be  taken  as 
part  hereof,  as  fully  as  though  set  forth  herein,  though  it  need  not  be 
copied  unless  called  for. 

The  rates  on  white  pine  from  northern  points  to  the  territory  on 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  Kiver  are  correctly  represented  by  the  rates  on 
white  pine  from  points  in  Michigan  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Cairo,  Hl^  Cfelumbus,  O.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Chicago,  HL 
And  those  rates,  and  the  distances,  and  the  rates  per  ton  per  mile  are 
correctly  set  forth  in  Exhibit  No.  4  to  this  answer;  which  is  hereby 
filed,  and  prayed  to  be  taken  as  part  hereof,  as  fully  as  though  set 
forth  herein,  though  it  need  not  be  copied  unless  called  for. 

The  rates  on  yellow-pine  lumber  from  points  in  Mississippi  to 
points  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  while  they  are  quoted  as  through  rates, 
are  in  fact  combination  rates,  which  are  made  by  adding  the  rates  or 
tJie  southern  lines  from  points  in  Mississippi  to  the  Ohio  River  to 
the  rates  charged  by  the  northern  lines  from  the  Ohio  River  to  points 
of  destination  north  of  that  river.  The  southern  lines  have  no  voice 
,  whatever  in  fixing  the  rates  which  the  northern  lines  charge  from  tiie 
Ohio  River  northward.  The  rates  per  ton  per  mile  received  by  the 
southern  lines  are  very  much  less  than  the  rates  per  ton  per  mile  re- 
ceived by  the  northern  lines,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  density 
of  population  and  the  densi^  of  traffic  are  very  much  greater  in  the 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  Kiver  than  they  are  in  the  territory  south 
of  that  river. 

Respondents  file  herewith  as  Exhibit  No.  6  to  this  answer  a  state- 
ment showing  correctly  the  rates  on  yellow-pine  lumber,  carloads, 
from  Cincinnati,  O.;  Louisville,  Ky. ; "Evansville,  Ind.;  and  Cairo, 
HI.,  to  Chicago,  HI.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Cleveland,  O.;  IndianapoUs, 
Ind.,  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Said  statement  shows  not  only  the  aggregate 
rates  but  also  the  distances  and  the  rates  per  ton  per  mile  received 
by  the  northern  roads  for  transportation  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
between  the  points  named.    Said  exhibit  is  prayed  to  be  taken  as 

Eart  hereof,  as  fully  as  though  set  forth  herem,  though  it  need  not 
e  copied  unless  called  for. 

Respondents  aver  and  insist  that  the  rates  per  ton  per  mile  are 
immaterial  and  irrelevant,  the  only  material  and  relevant  question 
being  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  aggregate  rates,  but  respondents 
have  submitted  in  said  Exhibits  3  and  4  and  5  the  rates  per  ton  per 
mile  merely  in  response  to  the  allegations  in  regard  to  them  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

Respondente  deny  that  yellow-pine  lumber  is  now  paying  any 
more  than  the  carriers  of  white  pine  demand  for  the  carriage  of  that 
product  for  equal  distances. 

Respondents  admit  that  white  pine  and  fir  are  somewhat  lighter 
than  the  same  dimensions  of  yellow-pine  lumber,  but  respondents 
deny  that  there  is  any  discriimnation  at  all  in  favor  of  either  white 
pine  or  fir  as  against  yellow  pine. 

Respondents  deny  that  they  have  singled  out  yellow  pine  as  the 
sole  object  of  the  proposed  increase  in  lumber  rat^ 
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Respondents  have^  no  knowledge,  information,  or  belief  as  to 
whether  the  lines  which  carry  white  pine,  fir,  and  other  woods  from 
the  Pacific  coast  and  from  tne  Northern  States  to  the  territory  on 
and  north  of  the  OJiio  River  propose  to  increase  their  rates  on  said 
woods  or  not  Respondents  insist,  however,  that  the  question  is  not 
material,  because  respondents  have  not  found  that  the  competition 
with  said  white  pine,  fir,  and  other  woods  is  now  or  has  been  here- 
tofore sufficient  to  require  the  low  rates  which  have  been  made  on 
yellow  pine  from  Mississippi  to  the  territory  on  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  River, 

Respondents  deny  the  averment  in  the  bill  that  should  the  increased 
rate  from  Mississippi  be  continued  the  manufacturers  of  yellow 
pine  win  be  unable  to  compete  with  other  woods,  or  will  be  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  territory  on  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  On  the 
oontrarjr,  respondents  aver  that  the  manufacturers  of  yellow-pine 
lumber  in  Mississippi  will  be  able  to  continue  to  compete  with  any 
other  wood  in  the  market  of  said  territory. 

Respondents  deny  that  the  market  for  low  grade  Mississippi  yellow 
pine  will  be  destroyed  or  even  injured;  they  deny  that  tne  capital 
invested  for  the  proHciuction  of  lumber  by  complainants  to  meet  the  de- 
mand created  will  be  lost  or  in  any  wise  impaired,  or  that  any  part 
of  the  product  already  manufactured  and  on  hand,  if  any,  will  be 
worthless  for  want  of  a  market. 

Respondents  admit  that  the  cost  of  the  production  of  vellow-pine 
lumber  has  materially  increased  since  1896-97;  but  it  has  not  in- 
creased, either  relatively  or  absolutely,  as  much  as  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing and  operating  railroads  has  increased.  The  cost  of  lumber  used 
by  railroads  is  now  at  least  fifty  per  cent  more  than  in  1897.  Com- 
plainants adroitly  aver  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  market 
value  of  yellow-pine  lumber  since  January  1,  1902;  but  they  care- 
fully omit  to  aver,  as  the  fact  is,  that  the  market  value  of  said  lumber 
from  1897  to  January  1,  1902,  was  increased  not  less  than  sixty  per 
cent.  Respondents  admit  that  such  increase  as  there  has  been  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  yellow-pine  lumber  consists  in  the  items  of  raw 
material,  labor,  and  feed  for  stock,  all  of  which  have  materially  ad- 
vanced in  price. 

Respondents  admit  that  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber^  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  everything  else,  the  minimum  cost  per  unit  can  only 
be  obtained  where  conditions  permit  maximum  production :  but  re- 
spondents aver  that  the  conditions  existing  in  Mississippi  do  permit 
the  maximum  production  of  lumber  in  those  States. 

The  lumber  from  the  Mississippi  Yellow  Pine  Association  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  in  the  territory  on  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
with*tiie  yellow  pine  from  Arkansas  and  with  the  fir  from  the  Pacific 
coast  points  and  with  the  white  pine  from  Canada  and  the  Northern 
States.  The  rates  on  yellow  pine  to  the  territory  on  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  from  Mississippi  have  not  been  increased  any  more  than 
the  rates  from  Arkansas  to  the  same  territory;  and  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  yellow  pine  lumber  in  Mississippi  has  not  increased  any 
more  than  the  cost  of  production  of  yellow  pine  lumber  in  Arkansas. 

Respondents  deny  that  they  have  for  a  considerable  period 
"utterly"  failed  to  furnish  cars  for  the  transportation  of  lumber. 
On  the  contrary,  respondents  aver  that  they  have  furnished  for  the 
transportation  of  lumber  and  other  traffic  all  the  cars  that  they  own 
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or  could  procure  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  diligence.  They 
admit  that  owing  to  the  increase  in  traffic  generally  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  furnish  cars  sufficient  for  the  transportation  of  lum- 
ber ;  but  the  same  has  been,  unfortunately,  true  with  reference  to  all 
other  kinds  of  traffic.  The  manufacturers  of  railroad  cars  and  loco- 
motives have  been  utterly  unable  to  supply  the  very  unusual  demand 
of  the  last  few  years.  Complainants  adroitly  omitted  to  state  that 
their  business  has  so  increased  in  volume  (even  at  the  largely  in- 
creased prices)  that  respondents  and  other  railroads,  while  increas- 
ing their  rolling  stock  as  rapidly  as  cars  could  be  secured,  have  been 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  complainants'  growing  trade. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  has  increased  its  freight- 
car  equipment  from  34,911  cars  in  April,  1900,  to  51,262  cars  in  April, 
1903,  or  47  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  it  has  increased  the  carrying 
capacity  of  its  equipment  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  cars  approxi- 
mately 73  per  cent,  and  every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  tumish 
the  complainants  with  all  the  cars  required.  Large  increases  have 
also  been  made  during  the  same  period  by  all  of  the  other  defendants. 

The  average  time  required  to  load  with  coal  is  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  to  load  a  car  with  lumber,  four  or  five  days.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  practically  a  given  number  of  cars  must  be  furnished  the 
mills  each  day,  on  account  of  their  inability  to  store  any  quantity  of 
lumber  on  their  ramps  for  shipment.  As  they  are  constantly  turning 
out  different  dimensions  of  lumber,  they  require  several  cars  at  one 
time  to  load  each  of  the  different  sizes  of  lumber.  They  may  com- 
plete one  car  in  one  day,  and  another  car  will  take  two  or  three  days 
more,  the  loading  depending  upon  the  per  cent  of  the  different  sizes  of 
lumber  gotten  out  by  the  mill. 

Luml^r  is  shipped  to  large  business  centers,  and  after  arrival  is 
held  several  days.  Frequently  it  is  resold  to  distant  points,  and 
defendants  are  obliged  to  let  their  equipment  run  through  and  be 
deprived  of  its  use  for  weeks  and  months.  Cars  loaded  with  coal  are 
not  generally  permitted  to  go  beypnd  the  switching  limits  at  all 
important  business  centers.  For  nearly  ninety  days  past  practically 
all  of  the  trunk  lines  within  the  competitive  territory  referred  to  in 
the  bill  north  of  the  Ohio  River  had  either  permanent  or  temporary 
embargoes  on  account  of  being  overcharged  with  freight,  except  as 
against  perishable  live  stock.  This  resulted  in  defendants  and  their 
connections  being  forced  to  hold  on  their  rails  thousands  of  cars 
loaded  with  lumber,  which  prevented  their  getting  their  eouipment 
released  and  back  to  the  loading  point  for  protecting  the  traffic  which 
was  being  offered. 

Respondents  deny  that  complainants'  profits  have  been  reduced. 
On  the  contrary,  respondents  aver  that  said  profits  have  been  largely 
increased,  and  that  they  have  been  phenomenally  prosperous  and  are 
rapidly  accumulating  great  wealth. 

After  the  restraining  order  was  granted  in  this  case  railroad  com- 
panies west  of  the  Mississippi  River  which  are  carriers  of  yellow  pine 
to  the  competitive  territory  m  question  revised  their  rates  to  put  tneir 
shippers  on  a  parity  with  what  they  consider  to  be  the  status  of  com- 
plainants as  fixed  by  said  order,  and  thus  the  direct  effect  of  the  order 
was  to  bring  about  a  change  in  rates  in  the  trans-Mississippi  territory. 

Respondents  deny  that  the  cost  to  them  and  other  railroad  com- 
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panies  of  famishing  transportation  to  thd  public  has  been  constantly 
or  at  all  reduced  by  reason  of  increased  capacity  of  cars  or  locomo- 
tives, or  by  the  use  of  modem  appliances  which  dispense  with  the 
employees  necessary  to  operate  trains.  On  the  contrary,  respondents 
aver  that  the  cost  to  them  and  to  other  railroads  in  the  Southern 
States  of  furnishing  transportation  has  been  materially  increased 
during  the  last  few  years,  on  account  of  the  material  increase  in  the 
prices  of  lumber,  cross-ties,  iron,  coal,  wages,  and  everything  else 
which  enters  into  the  cost  of  railroads  of  furnishing  transportation. 

4.  Respondents  deny  that  the  increased  rate,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
existing rate,  or  that  either  of  them,  is  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  dis- 
criminatory. 

They  deny  that  there  is  any  discrimination  through  or  on  account 
of  disguised  rebates.  They  severally  deny  that  either  of  them  has 
any  connection  with,  or  participation  in  any  way  with,  any  rebates, 
disguised  or  otherwise,  given  to  shippers  in  any  way  from  ^Arkansas 
and  Louisiana.  They  say  that  the  rates  charged  shippers  from  those 
territories  are  made  by  railroad  companies  over  wnich  they  have 
no  control  whatever,  and  with  which  they  have  no  agreement,  under- 
standing, or  combination  whatever  in  respect  of  any  rebate,  dis- 
guised or  otherwise,  given  to  any  such  shippers.  They  deny  that  they 
are  under  any  obligation,  either  under  the  common  law  or  under 
any  statute  of  the  United  States,  to  meet  the  rates  ^ven  by  carriers 
from  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  they 
deny  that  they  have  any  power  in  any  way  to  regulate  or  control 
such  rates. 

What  complainants  mean  by  such  disguised  rates  is  that  certain 
railway  companies  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  make  a  division  of 
rates  with  certain  of  their  shippers  who  own  and  operate  in  connec- 
tion with  their  roads  what  are  called  tap-line  roads,  and  that  by 
reason  of  the  amount  so  allowed  by  such  railway  carriers  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  such  owners  of  tap-line  roads  such  owners  get 
an  advantage  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  larger  profit  in 
selling  their  lumber  in  competition  with  complainants  than  they 
would  make  but  for  such  alleged  tap-line  division.  These  defendants 
state  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  no  control  over,  any 
of  said  divisions,  and  are  not  participants  in  any  way  therein. 
If  such  divisions  constitute  rebates  and  are  unlawful,  then  uie  proper 
remedy  is  not  to  seek  an  injunction  against  defendants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  their  rates  and  making  them  bear  the  burden 
of  an  unjust  and  unlawful  discrimination  exercised  by  other  common 
carriers  who  are  their  competitors  and  over  whom  they  have  no  con- 
trol. The  proper  and  only  remedy  for  such  a  wrong,  if  any  wrong 
exists,  is  before  the  Literstate  Commerce  C!ommission,  or  before  the 
United  States  court  in  a  direct  proceeding  against  sudi  alleged 
wrongdoers. 

Defendants  aver  that  the  Central  Yellow  Pine  Association,  of 
which  complainants  are  members,  has,  at  the  instance  of  complain- 
ants.  filed  a  complaint  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
at  Washington  against  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Company^  the  St 
Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Company,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company,  seeking  relief  from  the 
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very  conditions  complained  .of  in  respect  of  such  alleged  rebates  in 
this  bill,  and  they  say  that  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
present  complaint  in  that  respect  and  can  make  no  proper  decree 
against  these  defendants  which  would  remove  the  evil,  if  an  evil 
exists. 

5.  Respondents  again  deny  that  the  proposed  increase  in  rates  on 
yellow-pme  lumber  is  either  arbitrary  or  unjustly  discriminative. 

The  aefendant,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  says  that 
the  freight  now  charged  on  walnut,  cherry,  cedar^  and  ma&ogany 
lumber  from  Mobile,  the  only  lumber  to  which  this  increase  does  not 
applv,  is  higher  than  the  proposed  advance  rate  on  yellow-pine  lum- 
ber from  the  said  territo^. 

The  Illinois  Central  -Kailroad  Company  says  that  the  increased 
rate  will  apply  to  all  woods  except  those  in  regard  to  which  the  rates 
are  fixed  by  water  competition. 

The  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  Company  says  that  it  has  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  increased  rate  and  is  not  a  participant  in 
the  increase. 

The  Southern  Railway  Company  and  the  Alabama  and  Great 
Southern  Railroad  Company  say  that  the  said  increase  will  be  made 
to  apply  to  all  other  woods  that  may  be  carried  by  it  from  Mississippi 
yellow-pine  territory  to  the  competitive  territory  mentioned,  though 
there  is  no  other  lumber  shipped  over  its  line  to  Ohio  River  points  or 
beyond  from  the  yellow-pine  territory  of  Mississippi  which  comes 
into  competition  with  yellow-pine  lumber. 

The  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Railroad  Company  says  that 
it  handles  no  other  lumber  from  the  Mississippi  yellow-pine  territory 
which  to  any  appreciable  degree  comes  into  competition  with  yellow- 
pine  lumber. 

Respondents  admit  that  within  the  past  four  years  the  rate  on  lum- 
ber between  the  points  desi^ated  has  already  increased  2  cents  per 
hundred,  but  they  deny  that  it  has  increased  in  many  cases  3  cents  per 
hundred.  The  said  increase  of  2  cents  was  as  follows:  One  cent  to 
points  on  the  Ohio  River  and  an  additional  1  cent  to  points  within  the 
territory  designated  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  Of  this  increase  the 
railroads  north  of  the  Ohio  River  received  the  benefit  of  1  cent,  and 
therefore  the  railroads  south  of  the  Ohio  River  have  received  the 
benefit  of  only  1  cent. 

It  is  denied  that  yellow-pine  lumber  has  been  singled  out  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  increased  rates.  On  the  contrary,  on  account  of 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  of  those  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, and  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  doing  business  to  the 
railroad  companies  and  the  marked  reduction  in  their  net  revenues, 
although  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  service 
performed,  they  have  felt  the  necessity  for  increasing  their  revenues 
and  their  right  to  participate  in  the  general  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
all  other  industries  in  the  country,  ana  have  therefore  sought  from 
time  to  time,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  industries  along  their  lines  and 
to  their  patrons,  to  eauitably  distribute  the  burden  of  the  aggregate 
increase  which  they  felt  that  they  would  be  justified  in  making,  and  so 
have  not  undertaken  to  put  and  have  not  put  all  such  increase  upon 
yellow-pine  lumber,  but  have  distributed  it  and  are  expecting  to 
continue  to  distribute  it  fairly  and  justly  among  their  shippers.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  last  annual  report  mentioned 
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five  hundred  and  thirty-one  commodities  upon  which  the  rates  have 
been  increased  in  the  southern  territory  by  advances  in  the  trans- 
portation, which  commodities  are  now  moving  freely  notwithstanding 
that  their  rates  have  been  advanced. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  the  railroad  companies  generally  have, 
during  the  past  year,  been  doing  a  larger  volume  of  business  at 
greatly  increased  expense  and  with  a  less  net  revenue,  defendants 
show  that  for  the  seven  months  ending  January  31,  1903  and  1902, 
the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  CJompany  had  income  from  traffic  as 
follows : 


This  year. 


Last  year. 


Inoreaee  (+) 

or  decrease 

(-  ). 


Miles  operated 

Gross  receipts  from  traffic 

Less  operation  expenses  and  taxes 

Excess  of  receipts  over  operation  expenses  and 
taxes - 


4,aoo 


4,284 


+1« 


$25,884,846 
18,100,830 


$24,128,688 
10.106,728 


+$1,706,268 
+  1,994,007 


7,784,006 


8,021,860 


-     287,881 


Thus  it  is  shown  that  for  the  seven  months  ending  January  81, 
1903,  there  was  an  increase  in  otoss  receipts  from  traffic  over  the 
corresponding  seven  months  of  me  preceding  year  of  $1,706,263.00; 
that  for  the  same  period  there  was  an  increase  in  operating  expenses 
of  $1,994,097.00,  and  that  notwithstanding  said  increase  of  $1,706,263 
of  gross  revenue  there  was  a  decrease  of  net  revenue  of  $287,834.00. 
This  with  varying  figures  applies  to  all  of  the  defendants.  This 
increase  in  operating  expenses  was  due  to  increase  in  the  wages  of 
employees  as  well  as  in  the  cost  of  supplies.  The  compensation  of 
almost  every  class  of  railroad  labor  has  been  materially  increased 
during  the  past  year.  The  taxes  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  increased  $65,069.51,  or  4.8  per  cent  The  proportion  of 
operating  expenses  to  gross  earnings  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  was  66  per  cent, 
as  against  63  per  cent  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year, 
and  this  comparison  is  made  on  exactly  tne  same  basis  and  under  the 
same  policv  of  maintenance  of  the  property  as  under  former  years, 
no  unusual  amounts  having  been  charged  to  betterments,  improve- 
ments, or  other  accounts. 

For  the  eight  months  ending  February  28, 1903.  compared  with  the 
same  period  a  year  ago,  the  operations  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company  show  that  the  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  of 
revenue  freight  were  5.87  mills,  as  against  6.38  mills  last  year,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  increased  expenses  and  reduced  net  earnings  the 
tons  of  freight  carried  during  the  period  mentioned  were  14,530,311 
tons  this  ye3,r,  as  against  12,6< 5,287  tons  last  year,  an  increased  ton- 
nage of  14.6  per  cent,  with  a  decrease  in  net  revenue  of  0.2  per  cent 
In  the  month  of  February,  1903,  the  number  of  employees  required 
to  handle  the  increased  tonnage  on  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  was 
85,575,  as  against  31,482  engaged  in  the  service  during  the  same 
month  of  the  previous  year. 

For  the  eight  months  ending  February  28,  1903,  the  operating 
expenses  per  x-evenue  train  mile  were  $1.0311,  as  against  $0.9717  for  the 
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eight  months  of  the  previous  year,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly 
$0.06  per  revenue  train  mile. 

The  Southern  Railway  Company  shows  that  the  net  revenues  of 
said  company  have  not  been  rapidly  and  steadily  increasing,  and  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  has  not  been  as  constantly  r^uced  by 
reason  of  increase  in  capacitv  of  cars  and  locomotives  and  by  the  use 
of  modem  appliances  whicfi  dispense  with  employees  necessary  to 
operate  trains,  and  says  that  the  cost  of  transportation  has  very 
greatly  increased  by  reason  of  increase  of  wages  and  the  cost  of 
material,  supplies,  and  equipment  It  says  that  under  existing  con- 
ditions the  net  revenues  of  said  company  are  actually  decreasing,  and 
in  evidence  of  this  fact  says  that,  eliminating  the  detached  lines  of 
Southern  Railway  Company  in  Kentucky  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  treating  of  the  Southern  Railway's  system  proper,  the 
increase  in  gross  earnings  for  the  period  of  eight  months — July,  1902, 
to  February,  1903,  inclusive — ^was  $2,580,884.96,  while  the  net  earn- 
ings decreased  $77,773.69,  and  it  further  says  that  the  results  shown 
do  not  fully  represent  the  increased  cost  of  operation,  because  lumber 
and  other  materials  purchased  at  advanced  prices  and  not  yet  used 
have  not  yet  been  charged  to  cost  of  operation  and  will  not  be  so 
charged  until  used. 

VI.  Respondents  do  not  know,  nor  have  they  any  information  or 
belief ,  as  to  what  contracts  were  entered  into  by  the  complainants,  or 
either  of  them,  for  the  delivery  of  lumber  to  points  on  or  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  (that  being  the  territory  affected  by  the  increased 
rate)  before  they  received  notice  of  the  proposfti  increase  in  the  lum- 
ber rates.  Respondents  insist  that  imder  the  law  all  interstate  rail- 
road tariffs  are  issued  subject  to  change  upon  giving  only  such  notice 
as  is  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  Re- ' 
spondents  aver  that  though  said  increased  rates  were  jBled  to  take 
enect  April  15th,  1903,  each  of  respondents  had  before  that  time, 
separately  and  independently,  given  notice  of  such  an  increase  of 
rates,  and  said  proposed  increase  of  rates  was  well  known  to  com- 
plainants and  the  other  members  of  the  Central  Yellow  Pine  Asso- 
ciation to  have  been  in  contemplation  by  each  of  respondents  for  at 
least  sixty  days  before  said  15th  of  April,  1903.  Each  of  respond- 
ents separately  and  independently  gave  notice  during  the  month  of 
February,  1903,  that  it  would  increase  its  lumber  rates  effective 
March  1st,  1903.  In  the  early  part  of  February,  1903,  the  lumber 
manufacturers  in  Mississippi,  knowing  of  said  proposed  increase, 
represented  that  it  would  take  fifty-six  days  for  them  to  be  able  to 
fill  their  existing  contracts,  and  urged  a  postponement  to  enable  them 
to  do  so,  and  in  order  to  meet  their  requests  each  of  the  respondents, 
separately  and  independently,  postponed  the  going  into  effect  of  said 
increase  on  its  lines  until  April  15th,  1903,  which  gave  complainants 
and  the  other  lumber  manufacturers  more  that  the  fifty-six  days 
which  they  had  requested.  Not  only  so,  but  for  some  months  prior 
to  February,  1903,  complainants  and  the  lumber  manufacturers  knew 
that  an  increase  of  lumber  rates  was  in  contemplation  by  each  of  tfie 
respondents,  and  if  complainants  or  other  lumber  manufacturers 
made  any  contracts  thereafter  they  made  them  with  such  knowledge 
before  them.  Complainants  and  the  other  manufacturers  also  Imew 
the  difficulty  which  respondents  had  in  obtaining  cars  to  move  the 
lumber  and  the  rate  at  which  cars  had  been  theretofore  furnished; 
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and  the  statement  made  by  complainants  and  other  lumber  manufac- 
turers as  to  the  fifty-six  days  needed  to  fill  their  contracts  was  made 
with  such  knowledge  and  with  no  understanding  as  to  any  different 
method  of  furnishing  cars  in  future. 

Respondents  aver  that  they  have  respectively  furnished  complain- 
ants and  the  other  members  of  the  Central  Yellow  Pine  Association 
with  sufficient  cars  to  have  moved  whatever  lumber  was  under  con- 
tract prior  to  April  15th^  1903;  and  if  such  lumber  has  not  been 
shipped  it  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  said  cars  have  been  used  by 
complainants  and  other  members  of  the  said  association  to  ship  other 
lumber  which  was  not  under  contract  prior  to  April  15th,  1903.  Re- 
spondents therefore  deny  that  they  have  failed  to  supply  sufficient 
cars  to  move  such  of  said  manufactured  product  as  was  under  con- 
tract prior  to  April  15th,  1903 ;  and  respondents  have  no  laiowledge, 
information,  or  belief  as  to  what,  if  any,  of  said  manufactured  prod- 
uct that  was  under  contract  prior  to  April  15th,  1903,  complainants 
or  other  members  of  said  association  had  on  hand  at  the  time  of  tJie 
filing  of  the  bill  in  this  case. 

Vll.  Respondents  deny  that  the  Southeastern  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  is  employed  by  respondents  and  other  earners  or  by 
either  of  respondents  as  a  medium  through  which  to  effect  a  lessen- 
ing of  competition.  Respondents  again  deny  that  said  association,  in 
le^al  contemplation  or  otherwise,  constitutes  a  combination  or  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  commerce  between  the  States. 

Respondents  have  hereinbefore  filed  a  copy  of  the  articles  of 
association  of  said  Southeastern  Mississippi  Valley  Association  as 
"  Exhibit  No.  2  "  to  this  answer.  Said  articles  state  fully  and  truly 
the  only  subject  or  purpose  of  which  said  association  was  organized 
and  is  now  maintained.  Copies  of  said  articles  have  been  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Respondents  aver  that  actu- 
ally, as  well  as  nominally,  any  railroad  company  that  is  a  member  of 
said  association  may  and  does  fix  its  own  rat^  and  promulgate  its 
own  tariffs,  and  no  such  company  is  bound  by  any  contract,  agree- 
ment, combination,  or  conspiracy,  written  or  oral,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, to  change  its  rates  so  as  to  conform  to  the  rates  of  any  other 
carrier;  and  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  imderstandin^,  general  or 
special,  under  which  any  member  of  said  association  is  under  the 
slightest  obligation,  legal  or  moral,  to  change  its  rates  or  to  make  its 
rates  conform  to  the  rates,  views,  rules,  or  regulations  of  any  other 
carrier,  whether  such  other  carrier  be  a  member  of  said  association 
or  not.  Respondents  deny  that  in  the  matter  of  increased  rates  on 
lumber  the  various  lumber-carrying  roads  have  acted  in  concert,  or 
have  acted  through  said  association.  Each  of  respondents,  whether 
it  be  a  member  of  said  association  or  not,  has  acted  for  itself,  and 
itself  alone,  in  the  matter  of  said  increased  rates  on  lumber.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  where  two  or  more  railroads  are  connecting  links  in 
a  through  line,  such  roads  do  act  in  concert,  because  all  of  them 
must  agree  what  the  through  rates  shall  be,  and  how  they  shall  be 
divided  between  them ;  but  so  far  as  companies,  members  of  said  asso- 
ciation, are  competitors  of  each  other,  there  is  no  concert,  combination, 
conspiracy,  agreement,  or  understanding  whatever  between  them; 
each  company  making  its  own  rates  and  issuing  its  own  tariffs. 

Respondents  again  d^jiy  that  they  have  singled  out  lumber  as  a 
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commodity  upon  which  to  lay  or  impose  an  extra  burden.  They  have 
not  treated  lumber  otherwise  than  as  they  have  treated  all  other  com- 
modities moving  under  substantially  similar  circumstances. 

Defendants  further  show  that  when  the  question  of  increasing  the 
rates  on  yellow  pine  lumber  was  being  considered  and  when  the  de- 
fendants severally  first  determined  that  such  rates  would  be  put  in 
effect  on  March  1,  1903,  the  Southern  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  all  of  complainants  were  and  are  now,  as  defendants 
are  informed  and  believe,  members,  and  also  several  of  complainants, 
to  wit:  The  Butterfield  Lumber  Company,  J.  J.  White,  Amos  Kent 
Lumber  and  Brick  Company  (Limited) ,  Natalbany  Lumber  Company, 
Pearl  Eiver  liumber  Company,  A.  W.  Stevens  Lumber  Company, 
and  Chicago  Lumber  and  Coal  Company,  which  was  general  sales 
agent  for  several  of  complainants,  filed  written  protests  a^inst  sudi 
increase  of  rates.  Such  protests  proceeded  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  representation  that  it  was  unfair  and  unjust  to  increase  such 
rates  without  longer  notice  on  account  of  contracts  which  they  had 
to  fulfill.  Some  of  them  also  brought  forward  the  alleged  competi- 
tion from  northern  lumber  re^ons,  but  the  burden  of  the  complaint 
was  on  account  of  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  notice.  The  said  South- 
em  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  in  their  letter  of  February 
11  stated  as  follows : 

"  The  Southern  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  desires  to  go 
on  record  as  not  opposing  an  advance  in  freight  rates  on  their  com- 
modity, provided  the  burden  is  equitably  distributed  and  rates  from 
competitive  territory  are  equalized." 

Copies  of  said  protests  are  hereto  attached,  marked  "  Exhibit  X  1,** 
"  X  2,"  etc.,  numbered  up  to  9.  The  originals  will  be  produced  at 
the  hearing.  After  these  protests  were  made  the  defenaants,  as  has 
before  been  stated,  postponed  the  putting  into  effect  of  said  rates 
until  April  15, 1903. 

Complainants,  after  having  all  this  notice,  waited  until  said  rates 
were  put  into  effect  and  then  brought  this  suit  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting a  temporary  restraining  order,  and  thereby  aisturbing  and 
throwing  into  confusion  all  the  freight  rates  on  yellow-pine  lumber 
for  a  vast  territory. 

It  is  the  policy,  as  expressed  in  the  interstate-commerce  law,  to 
entrust  the  whole  question  of  bringing  suits  of  this  character  for  the 
regulation  of  interstate  rates  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
a  body  having  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  United  States,  and  having 
by  virtue  of  its  position  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  intricate 
and  complicated  conditions  affecting  interstate  rates  and  their  re- 
ciprocal relations  to  each  other.  Defendants  submit  that  it  was 
never  intended  that  suits  should  be  brought  by  individual  shippers 
or  an  association  of  individual  shippers  for  any  such  purpose.  Com- 
plainants, by  their  counsel,  and  some  of  them  in  person,  Drought  the 
whole  subject-matter  embraced  in  this  bill  to  the  attention  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  not  by  formal  written  complaint, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  defendants  were  requested  by  the  Commission 
to  appear  before  them  in  Washington,  which  they  did,  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, on  April  11,  1903.  All  of  the  questions  herein  mooted 
were  discussed  before  the  Commission  fully  and  freely  from  every 
^tandjpoii^t;  and  a  number  of  complainante  and  their  counsel  ez- 
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pressed  their  views  repeatedly  and  vigorously  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Commission.  While  it  may  be  said  that  no  formal  complaint 
was  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  the  CJommission  to  take  affirmative 
or  negative  action  on  such  complaint,  nevertheless  defendants  say 
that  it  is  true  that  all  of  the  considerations  involved  in  this  bill  and 
all  of  the  subject-matters  of  complaint  were  brought  directly  and 
l>ointedly  to  the  attention  of  the  (Jonmiission,  and  uiat  the  Commis- 
sion has  never  seen  proper  to  take  any  steps  in  the  premises,  which 
they  unquestionably  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  at  all  im- 
pressed with  the  view  that  complainants'  representations  were  well 
founded  or  that  anything  had  been  done  by  the  defendants  in  reepect 
of  the  matters  complained  of  calling  for  any  action  by  them.  The 
interstate-commerce  law  not  only  authorizes  but  enjoins  upon  them 
the  duty  of  taking  action  where  infractions  of  the  law  are  called  to 
their  attention. 

Respondents,  having  fully  responded,  pray  that  said  rule  be  dis- 
charged and  that  tlie  restraining  order  oe  dissolved. 

J.  W.  Fewell  &  MgWilub  &  Thompson, 

Solicitors  New  Orleans  <6  N.  E.  JR.  R.  Go. 
E.  J.  BowEBS  &  Mc Willie  &  Thompson, 

Sol.  for  G.  &  S.  I.  R.  R.  Go. 
Mates  &  Harris, 

Sols,  for  Illinois  Gent.  R.  R.  Go. 
E.  L.  Russell  &  S.  K.  Prince, 

SoU.  for  M.  ct  O.  R.  R.  Go. 
Catchings  &  Catchings  &  J.  W.  Fewell, 
For  Southern  Railway  c6  A.  G.  S.  Railway. 

State  op  Mississippi,  Gounty  of  Uinds: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  A.  G.  Moore,  a  notary  public  duly 
appointed  and  qualified  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
ll  Green,  Thomas  P.  Hale,  L.  Sevier,  C.  C.  Cameron,  who,  being  eadi 
diUy  sworn,  depose  and  say  as  follows,  to  wit : 

The  said  L.  Green,  that  he  is  the  assistant  ^neral  freight  agent  of 
the  Southern  Railway  Company ;  the  said  Thomas  P.  Hale,  that  he 
is  the  second  vice-president  of  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad 
Company ;  the  saia  L.  Sevier,  that  he  is  the  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad  Company;  C.  C.  Cameron, 
general  freight  a^nt  of  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  Company,  all 
of  said  corporations  herein  named  being  parties  defendant  to  the 
bill  in  whicn  response  to  the  rule  to  show  cause  is  above  made.  All 
of  said  deponents,  being  duly  sworn',  say  that  they  are  severally 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  matters  of  tramc  of  their  re- 
spective railroad  corporations  which  they  represent  as  aforesaid; 
and  all  of  said  deponents  also  say  that  they  have  heard  read  the  fore- 
going response,  and  the  statements  therein  made,  so  far  as  they  are 
made  as  of  the  knowledge  of  the  respondents,  are  true,  and  so  far  as 
they  are  made  on  information  and  oelief  that  they  are  true  to  the 
best  of  their  several  knowledge,  information,  memory,  and  belief. 

L.  Green. 

Thomas  P.  Halb. 

L.  Sevier. 

C.  C.  Cameron. 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  3 46 
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Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1903. 

[seal.]  a.  G.  Moore,  Notary  Public^ 

State  op  Alabama,  Mobile  County. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  S.  R.  Prince,  a  notary  public  duly 
appointed  and  qualified  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaia, 
J.  T.  Poe,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
traffic  manager  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  the  said 
company  being  a  party  defendant  to  the  bill  in  which  response  to 
the  rule  to  show  cause  is  above  made,  and  the  said  J.  T.  Poe,  being 
duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  mat- 
ters of  traffic  of  said  defendant;  that  he  has  read  the  foregoing 
response  and  the  statements  therein  made,  so  far  as  they  are  made 
as  of  the  knowledge  of  the  respondent,  are  true,  and  so  far  as  they 
are  made  on  information  and  belief  that  they  are  true,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge,  information,  memory,  and  belief. 

J.  T.  Poe. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1903. 

[seal.]  S.  R.  Princhb,  Notary  Public. 

State  op  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Orleans. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Pumell  M.  Milner,  a  notary  public 
duly  appointed  and  qualified  in  and  for  the  State  and  parish  afore- 
said, Thos.  F.  Steele,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  general  freight  agent  of  the  N.  O.  and  N.  E.  R.  R.  C!ompany, 
the  said  company  being  a  party  defendant  to  the  bill  in  whicn  re- 
sponse to  the  rule  to  show  cause  is  above  made,  and  the  said  Steele, 
being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
the  matters  of  traffic  of  said  defendant;  that  he  has  read  the  fore- 
going response  and  the  statements  therein  made,  so  far  as  they  are 
made  as  of  the  knowledge  of  the  respondent,  are  true,  and  so  lar  as 
they  are  made  on  information  and  belief  that  they  are  true,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  information,  memory,  and  belief. 

T.  F.  Steele. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1903. 

[seal.]  Purnell  M.  Milner,  Notary  Public. 

C.  W.  Robinson  Lumber  Company  ct  al.    Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  et  al.     No.  701. 

opinion  of  court  refusing  restraining  order. 

The  complainants  filed  their  original  bill  on  the  first  day  of  May. 
1903.  The  averments  of  the  bill  were,  in  substance,  that  an  increase 
of  two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  the  rates  on  lumber  from  the 
yellow-pine  district  of  Mississippi  to  points  on  the  Ohio  River  and 
beyond  was  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  unlawful.  It  also  averred  that 
the  increase  was  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  illegal  for  the  reason  that 
it  amounted  to  a  discrimination  against  the  Mississippi  yellow-pine 
district  in  favor  of  points  in  Arkansas  and  Liouisiana  west  of  the 
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Mississippi  River  on  yellow  pine  liunber  and  other  woods  in  the  same 
territory. 

Complaint  was  also  made  that  the  carriers  impose  upon  the  ship' 
pers  01  lumber  the  burden  of  equipping  cars  at  their  expense,  and  at 
the  same  time  charge  for  the  increased  weight  caused  by  this  equip- 
ment. It  alleged  mat  the  defendant  railroad  company  and  others 
were  members  of  the  Southeast  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  which 
was  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade^  and  that 
the  advance  in  rates  was  effected  through  the  agency  of  this  associa- 
tion. 

It  was  also  alleged  that  complainants  before  receiving  notice  of  the 

Sroposed  increase  in  rates  had  entered  into  large  contracts  for  the 
elivery  of  lumber  to  points  within  the  territory  described  and  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  fill  these  orders  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
railway  companies  had  failed  to  provide  sufficient  equipment,  and 
that  they  had  on  their  skids  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  awaiting 
transportation  to  be  delivered  in  accordance  with  such  contracts. 
It  was  also  alleged  that  rates  on  yellow-pine  lumber  were  so  high  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  compete  with  lumber  from  northern  points  and 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  this  also  amounted  to  a  discrimina- 
tion against  the  yellow-pine  district  of  Mississippi ;  that  lumber  was 
perhaps  the  most  profitable  of  any  freight  originating  within  the 
southern  territory — value,  tonnage,  and  cost  of  handling  considered. 
Statements  were  made  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  yellow-pine  lum- 
ber business  in  Mississippi,  the  quantity  manufactured  and  shipped, 
etc.  It  was  also  alleged  that  the  old  rate,  as  well  as  the  increased 
rate,  from  Mississippi  points  to  Ohio  River  points  and  beyond  is 
from  two  to  five  cents  per  hundred  hiffher  than  rates  from  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  because  of  disguised  re- 
bates in  the  shape  of  tap-line  divisions.  It  though  was  not  alleged 
that  the  defendant  companies  had  any  such  tap-line  division  of  rates. 
It  was  also  alleged  that  the  companies  had  singled  out  yellow-pine 
lumber  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  what  they  claimed  was  a  necessity 
for  raising  additional  revenue  for  their  uses.  The  complainants  al- 
leged also  that  both  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  the  antitrust  law 
of  1890  were  violated  by  the  defendant  companies  by  reason  of  the 
facts  alleged  in  the  bill.  The  prayer  was  that  the  court  would  grant 
k  temporary  restraining  order  restraining  the  defendants  from  con- 
tinuing in  effect  the  said  increase  of  rates,  or  any  increase  of  the 
rates  until  the  further  order  of  the  court;  that  the  court  would  de- 
cree that  the  existing  rates  were  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  illegal, 
as  being  discriminatory  against  Mississippi  points  in  favor  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  yellow-pine 
lumber,  and  also  in  so  far  as  they  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  other 
woods  in  the  same  territory  and  impose  upon  a  shipper  of  lumber  the 
burden  of  equipping  cars  at  the  expense  of  the  shipper.  That  upon 
the  hearing  the  court  would  decree  that  a  writ  of  injunction  should 
issue  enjoining  the  defendants  from  continuing  in  eiiect  and  opera- 
tion the  said  mcrease  of  rates,  and  also  enjoining  the  railroad  com- 
panies from  at  other  times  or  in  other  wavs  increasing  the  previously 
existing  rates  from  and  to  such  points  without  previous  application  ti) 
the  court  for  a  modification  of  the  injunction.  And  that  the  South- 
east Mississippi  Valley  Association  be  declared  an  illegal  combina- 
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tion  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade,  and  that  the  defendant  ccmipa- 
nies  be  enjoined  from  prosecuting  the  purposes  of  such  illegal  combi- 
nation, through  the  medium  of  said  association,  in  so  far  as  concerned 
the  transportation  of  lumber  to  and  from  points  directly  affecting 
the  rights  and  interests  of  complainant 

A  temporary  restraining  order  was  issued  by  the  court  and  a  rule 
made  upon  the  defendants  to  appear  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1903, 
and  show  cause  why  an  injunction  should  not  be  granted  as  prayed 
for.  Upon  representations  made  by  defendants  that  great  harm 
might  result  to  them  from  the  restraining  order  pending  the  applica- 
tion for  the  injunction,  the  court  granted  permission  to  defendants 
to  continue  to  exact  the  increase  in  rates,  but  with  the  understanding 
that  if  the  court  should  decide  against  them  they  would  refund  to 
the  complainants  the  excess  in  rates  so  exacted  and  received.  Upon 
the  day  named  the  defendants  filed  a  demurrer  to  the  bill,  presenting 
various  objections  in  point  of  law  to  the  right  of  complainants  to 
maintain  their  bill  and  obtain:  the  relief  prayed.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  set  out  here  the  various  grounds  of  the  demurrer,  since  upon  the 
argument  the  point  chiefly  pressed,  and  upon  which  the  case  went 
off,  was  that  this  court  could  not  grant  the  relief  prayed,  for  the 
reason  that  if  it  did  so  it  would  in  enect  fix  a  maximum  rate,  and  that 
this  was  not  a  judicial  act  which  the  court  could  perform.  Other 
objections  were  made,  but  they  are  not  specifically  reierred  to,  for  the 
reason  stated.  The  restraining  order  was  dissolved  and  the  bill  dis- 
missed. 

On  the  4th  day  of  June,  1903,  the  plaintiffs  filed  by  leave  of  the 
court  an  amended  and  supplemental  bill.  The  defendants  filed  a 
demurrer  in  substantially  the  same  form  as  that  filed  to  the  original 
bill,  but  this  court  indicated  a  desire  to  hear  testimony,  and  complain- 
ants and  defendants  offered  testimony  with  the  understanding  that 
the  demurrer  was  not  waived  by  the  responser  of  the  defendants  and 
would  be  considered  by  the  court  along  with  the  facts  developed. 
The  defendants  filed  a  joint  and  several  response  to  the  amended 
and  supplemental  bill.  Many  affidavits  were  filed  both  by  plaintiffs 
and  defendants  and  many  authorities  cited  in  the  argument  of  coun- 
sel. After  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  supplemental  or  amended 
bill  it  seems  that  its  allegations  are  merely  an  elaboration  of  the 
averments  of  the  original  bill  and  somewhat  argumentative. 

The  Southeast  Mississippi  Valley  Association  was  made  a  defend- 
ant, but  no  relief  prayed  against  it  as  in  the  original  bill,  and  no  relief 
prayed  against  the  requirement  of  the  companies  that  shippers 
should  equip  their  cars  with  standards  and  strips  for  which  freight 
was  exacted. 

The  prayei^  of  the  supplemental  or  amended  bill  is  in  the  following 
words : 

"  That  said  rate  on  yellow -pine  lumber,  as  increased  on  April  15th, 
1903,  by  said  several  defendant  companies,  as  now  in  force,  be  decreed 
to  be  unreasonable,  unlawful,  arbitrary,  and  discriminatory  and  to 
be  violative  of  the  IJnited  States  statutes. 

"  That  the  court  will  make  a  rule  on  each  of  the  defendants  com- 
manding them  to  appear  before  one  of  the  judges  of  this  court  at 
such  time  and  place,  etc.,  then  and  there  to  show  cause  why  said  in- 
junction as  prayed  diould  not  be  granted,  and  after  due  proceedings 
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that  an  injunction  and  writ  of  injunction  issue  enjoining  the  defend- 
ant railroad  companies  from  enforcing  the  said  unlawful,  unjust, 
unreasonable,  and  discriminatory  rate  on  yellow-pine  lumber  irom 
points  within  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  points  without  said  State 
and  to  points  on  the  Ohio  River  and  beyond,  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  that  on  final  hearing  said  injunction  be  made 
perpetual." 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  careful  inspection  of  the  prayer  for  relief 
in  the  amended  and  supplemental  bill  shows  that  it  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  original  bill,  and  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two,  which  was  insisted  upon  in  the  argument,  is 
without  foundation,  except  in  so  far  as  there  is  some  slight  difference 
in  phraseology. 

In  the  original  bill  it  was  asked  that  the  defendant  companies  be 
enjoined  from  continuing  in  effect  and  operation  the  saia  increase 
in  rates,  and  also  from  at  other  times  or  in  other  ways  increasing  the 
previously  existing  rates  without  previous  application  to  this  court 
for  a  modification  of  the  injunction. 

I  thought  then^  and  think  now^  that  a  decree  such  as  that  prayed 
for  would  have  had  the  effect  of  prescribing  a  maximum  rate  beyond 
which  the  defendants  could  not  go,  and  bene-ath  which  they  must  ad- 
just their  rates. 

The  prayer  of  the  amended  or  supplemental  bill  is  that  the  in- 
creased rate  be  decreed  to  be  unreasonable,  unlawful,  arbitrary,  and 
discriminatory  and  to  be  violative  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  that  this  court  should  make  a  decree  enjoining  the  defend- 
ant companies  from  enforcing  the  said  unlawful,  unjust,  unreasonable, 
and  discriminatory  rates.  Now,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me  that 
tJhe  decree  prayed  for  in  this  supplemental  or  amended  bill,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  suggests  no  provision  for  a  modification  of  it  in  the  future, 
upon  the  application  of  the  defendant  companies,  would  be  exactly 
the  decree  prayed  for  in  the  "  original  bill." 

If  this  court  should  make  a  oecree  enjoining  the  defendant  com- 
panies from  enforcing  the  increased  rates,  would  I  not  be  prescribing 
a  maximum  rate  beyond  which  the  defendant  companies  could  not  go, 
and  beneath  which  they  must  adjust  their  rates f  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  decree  prayed  for  in  the 
"  original  bill  "  and  that  prayed  in  the  "  amended  and*^  supplemental 
bill.'°  I  think  therefore  that  my  ruling  upon  the  demurrer  to  the 
original  bill  must  be  sustained — that  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction 
to  grant  the  relief  prayed  by  the  supplemental  bill,  for  the  reason 
that  to  do  so  would  also  be  to  prescribe  a  maximum  rate.  Therefore 
the  complainants  are  not  entitled  to  a  restraining  order  as  prayed. 

H.  C.  NiLES,  Jxtdge. . 

C.  W.  Robinson  Lumber  Co.  et  al.  ) 

V,  >■  In  equity. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  et  als.  ) 

The  above  entitled  cause  having  been  argued  and  submitted  to  the 
court  in  term  time  and  taken  under  advisement  by  it  to  be  considered 
and  decided  in  vacation,  and  the  court  now  havmg  duly  considered 
the  same  both  on  the  original  bill  and  the  demurrer  thereto,  and  also 
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on  the  amended  and  supplemental  bill  and  the  demurrer  thereto,  and 
on  the  motion  of  compiamants  for  a  preliminary  injunction,  and  the 
court  being  now  fully  satisfied  in  the  premises,  it  is  ordered,  adjudged 
and  decreed : 

First  That  the  demurrers  to  the  original  bill  and  to  the  amended 
and  supplemental  bill  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  sustained  because 
this  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  grant  the  relief  prayed  by  the  origi- 
nal and  amended  and  supplemental  bills  for  the  reason  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  prescribe  a  maximum  rate  of  freight  which  this  court  can 
not  do  because  the  same  would  be  to  exercise  a  legislative  function. 

Secondly.  That  the  restraining  order  in  this  cause  based  on  the 
original  bill  be  discharged  as  of  me  29th  day  of  May,  1903;  and  that 
the  preliminary  injunction  prayed  for  by  the  complainants  in  this 
case  both  in  the  ori^nal  bill  and  in  the  amended  and  supplemental 
bill  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  refused  and  denied. 

Thirdly.  That  the  said  original  bill  and  the  said  amended  and 
supplemental  bill  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  dismissed  without 
prejudice  to  an  application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
touching  the  matters  set  up  therein. 

Fourthly.  That  the  defendants  in  this  case  do  have  and  recover  of 
complainants  herein  the  costs  in  this  behalf  expended,  for  which  let 
execution  issue. 

Fifthly.  That  this  order  be  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  formally  and 
diily  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  court  under  and  pursuant  to 
the  order  hereinbefore  made  taking  the  cause  under  advisement 

Ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  this  the  1st  day  of  July,  1903. 

H.  C.  NiLBS,  Judge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Another  abuse  is  what  is  known  as  the  "  rebilling 
rate."  By  rebilling  rate  is  meant  a  rate  by  which  goods  received  in 
unbroken  carload  lots  over  one  railway  can  be  rebilled  over  the  same 
or  another  line,  completing  one  continuous  trip  of  the  same  com- 
modity, simply  changing  the  consignee  and  altering  the  destination 
of  the  identical  shipment,  without  unloading  or  handling  of  freight 
Such  rates  or  privileges  are  greatly  abused,  and  are  the  source  of  a 
great  amount  of  indirect  rebating.  To  illustrate — and  I  must  ask  you 
to  pardon  the  use  of  a  fictitious  road,  but  which  really  and  truly  repre- 
sents several  roads — on  the  St.  Louis  and  Cartersville  road,  not  many 
miles  out  of  St  Louis,  is  the  town  of  Hawkinsville,  HI.,  which  town 
has  a  population  of  about  1,000  people.  The  blanket  rate  on  yellow- 
pine  luinber  to  Hawkinsville  from  all  points  in  the  yellow-pine  belt  is 
24  cents  per  100  pounds. 

To  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  blanket  rate  is  20  cents  per  100  pounds,  but 
on  lumber  consigned  to  Hawkinsville  the  roads  south  of  the  Mi&sis- 
sippi  River  are  allowed  18  cents  of  the  through  rate,  the  St  Louis  and 
Cartersville  road  receiving  the  remaining  6  cents  or  the  through  rate. 
At  Hawkinsville  there  is  no  agent  of  the  car-service  association.  By 
a  secret  understanding  between  the  St.  T^ouis  and  Cartersville  road 
and  certain  favored  snippers  cars  may  be  held  at  Hawkinsville  for, 
say,  fifteen  days  without  any  car  service  accruing,  and  then  be  billed 
or  reshipped  to  any  point  in  the  central  traffic  association  territory, 
and  the  name  of  the  consignee  changed.  Let  us  assume  that  lumber 
shipped  to  Hawkinsville  is  rebilled  to  Johnsonville,  in  the  extreme 
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northern  part  of  Ohio,  the  through  rate  to  Johnsonville  from  the 
yellow-pine  belt  being  31  cents.  The  St.  Louis  and  Cartersville  road, 
with  its  connecting  lines,  gets  12  cents  per  100  pounds  from  St.  Louis 
to  Johnsonville,  the  result  oeing  that  the  through- rate  is  reduced  from 
31  cents  to  30  cents,  and  no  car-service  charges  to  follow.  Hundreds 
of  carloads  of  lumber  are  shipped  to  Hawkmsville  yearly^  only  to  be 
rebilled  as  outlined,  and  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Ohio  there  are 
other  points  at  which  the  same  practice  is  in  full  force. 

The  supreme  court  of  Mississippi  has  just  passed  on  one  case  of  the 
abuse  of  the  rehilling  privilege,  and  in  its  opinion  so  clearly  states 
what  the  practice  is  that  I  wfll  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  committee 
while  I  read  the  court's  opinion : 

Alabama  and  Vicksburg  Railway  Company  v.  The  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Mississippi. 

[Bj  Justice  Trulj.] 

Many  important  questions  are  pressed  on  our  consideration  which, 
in  view  of  our  conclusion,  we  have  found  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  or 
decide. 

The  facts  which  are  decisive  of  this  controversy  are  very  few,  and 
a  statement  of  them  eliminates  from  consideration  many  of  the  more 
difficult  questions  urged  by  counsel.  On  December  13,  1902,  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Meridian  presented  to  the  railroad  commission  of 
Mississippi  a  petition  praying  that  the  proportionate  rate  of  3^  cents 
then  in  enect  from  Viclcsburg  to  Meridian  be  made  an  open  rate,  sub- 
ject to  use  of  all  shippers  from  Vicksburg.  The  rate  referred  to  in 
the  petition  was  a  rate  on  grain  products  handled  in  carload  lots. 
This  class  of  freight,  under  the  guise  of  a  "rebilling  rate,"  was* 
transported  from  Vicksburg  to  Meridian  at  the  rate  of  SJ  cents  per 
hundredweight. 

After  full  investigation  the  railroad  commission  on  November  16, 
1903,  passed  an  order  directing  the  Alabama  and  Vicksburg  Railway 
Company  "to  put  in  effect  over  its  line  of  road  from  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  inclusive  of  both  of  said  cities,  from  and 
after  December  8, 1903,  a  flat  rate  of  3J  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on 
grain  and  grain  products,  and  no  more,"  the  general  terms  of  this 
order  being  limited,  however,  to  grain  and  grain  products  handled 
in  carload  Tots,  this  being  the  extent  of  the  prayer  oi  the  petition  filed 
with  the  commission. 

Against  the  enforcement  of  this  order  the  appellant  procured  an 
injunction.  On  final  hearing  on  bill,  answer,  exhibits,  and  proofs 
the  injunction  was  dissolved  and  a  decree  rendered  dismissing  the 
bill  of  complaint,  and  from  that  decree  this  appeal  is  prosecuted. 

In  reviewing  the  action  of  the  railroad  commission  in  promulgat- 
ing the  order  m  question  it  is  necessary,  to  determine  the  justice  and 
correctness  of  their  action  and  their  power  and  authority  in  the 
premises,  to  note  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  as  they  existed  at  and 
qefore  the  filing  of  the  petition  by  the  Meridian  Board  of  Trade. 

Vicksburg  and  Meridian,  140  miles  distant  one  from  the  other,  are 
the  termini  of  the  Alabama  and  Vicksburg  Railway  Company. 
Vicksburg,  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River,  has  the  advantage  of 
botii  railroad  and  river  competition;  Meridian  is  a  railroad  center 
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of  considerable  importance.  In  both  cities  there  are  many  jobbers 
and  wholesale  dealers  handling  grain  and  CTain  products  in  large 
quantities  and  doing  an  extensive  business  ooth  locally,  by  waj^u 
trade,  and  over  the  railroads  with  adjacent  towns.  The  authorized 
all-rail  interstate  rate  on  grain  and  ffrain  products  in  carload  lots 
from  the  chief  market  in  West  to  Vicksburg  is  12  cents,  to  Meridian 
is  14  cents.  On  account  of  the  material  advantage  due  to  river  com- 
petition, Vicksburg  handles  a  portion  of  its  business  in  grain  and 
grain  products  by  oarge  and  gets  the  cheaper  rate  incident  to  water 
transportation  during  some  seasons  of  the  year,  the  minimum  river 
or  barge  rate  being  admittedly  lower  than  the  all-rail  rate.  In  July, 
1902,  me  Alabama  and  Vicksburg  Railway  Company  put  into  effect 
a  so-called  "  rebilling  "  rate  of  3^  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  grain 
and  grain  products,  effective  from  Vicksburg  to  Meridian.  A  true 
rebilung  rate  is  one  in  which  goods  received  in  unbroken  carload  lots 
over  one  line  of  railway  can  be  rebilled  over  the  same  or  another 
line,  completing  one  continuous  trip  of  the  same  commodity,  simply 
changing  the  consignee  and  altering  the  destination  of  the  identical 
shipment  without  unloading  or  handling  of  freight 

What  is  denominated  a  rebilling  rate  in  this  record  does  not,  as 
actually  employed,  comply  with  the  definition  above  given  in  several 
most  important  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  the  rate  is  not  applied 
to  consignments  arriving  over  all  connecting  lines,  but  is  only  avail- 
able to  those  receiving  freight  over  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and 
Pacific  Railroad.  In  the  second  place,  the  freight  reconsigned  over 
the  Alabama  and  Vicksburg  Railway  line  did  not  complete  one  con- 
tinuous trip  without  handling  or  unloading,  and  was  not  necessarily, 
or  even  generally,  the  identical  shipment  which  was  originally  con- 
si^ed  to  the  merchant  in  Vicksburg,  the  custom  being  that  dealers  in 
Vicksburg  handling  freight  over  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and 
Pacific  Railroad  C!ompany  could  save  their  "expense, bills"  (or  re- 
ceipts showing  the  amount  of  freight  which  he  had  received  over  that 
line)  and  be  granted  the  privilege  within  ninety  days  from  date  of 
such  rex^ipts  of  shipping  freight  of  an  equal  quantity  over  the  line 
of  the  appellant  at  the  "  rebilling  "  rate  of  3^  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. Thus  a  merchant  receiving  a  carload  of  oats  over  the  Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport  and  Pacific  Railroad  could  within  ninety  days  of 
that  date  ship  ovef  appellant's  line  a  carload  of  com  or  other  grain 

Product  without  regard  to  the  source  from  which  it  was  procured, 
'he.  result  of  this  was  that  the  merchant  in  Vicksburg  who  patronized 
the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific  Railroad  C!ompany  could 
receive  anv  amount  of  grain  product  by  barge  or  otherwise  ana  keep  it 
stored  in  his  warehouse  with  the  full  assurance  that  he  could  at  any 
time  within  the  period  stated  have  the  advantage  of  this  cheap  rate 
over  appellant's  line,  whereas  the  merchant  not  dealing  with  this 
specially  favored  "  associated  line  "  was  denied  the  same  rate. 

The  only  condition  precedent  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rebilling  rate 
being  that  the  consignor  must  first  have  received  an  equal  quantity 
of  freight  over  the  line  of  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific 
Railroad.  The  effect  of  this  custom  was,  as  developed  by  the  uncon- 
tradicted evidence,  that  while  the  Vicksburg  dealer  could  not  deliver 
Sain  products  at  the  city  of  Meridian  any  cheaper  than  could  the 
eridian  dealer,  he  could  undersell  and  make  prompter  delivery  in 
the  towns  adjacent  to  Meridian,  and  by  natural  location  within  its 
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territorjr,  being  able  by  operation  of  this  arran^ment  to  reach  Laurel 
or  Hattiesburg  8  cents  per  hundredweight  cheaper  than  could  the 
Meridian  deafer.  So  a  dealer  in  Vicksburg  receiving  a  barge  of 
com  by  river  could  ship  it  under  the  guise  of  rebilling  over  appel- 
lant's road  at  8J  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  the  Meridian  dealer 
who  might  also  receive  a  barge  of  com  at  Vicksburg  could  only  ship 
over  the  appellant's  road  by  paying  the  prohibitive  local  rate  of  10 
cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

This  statement,  orief  as  it  is,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the 
practical  working  of  the  so-called  "  rebilling  rate  "  was  to  give  a  very 
great  advantage  to  those  receiving  freight  over  the  Vicksburg,  Shreve- 
port  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  to  unjustly  discriminate 
against  aU  but  this  specially  favored  class,  the  result  being  that  the 
Vicksburg  dealer  could,  with  impunity,  invade  the  territory  adjacent 
to  Meridian  and  undersell  its  aealera  at  points  more  distant  from 
Vicksburg  and  to  reach  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
Meridian.  That  this  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  arrangement  in 
question  is  practically  confessed  by  the  appellant,  but  the  force  of  the 
admission  is  sought  to  be  avoided  in  two  ways:  First,  it  is  said  that 
the  establishing  of  the  rebilling  rate  was  not  a  voluntary  act  on  the 
part  of  the  appellant^  but  that  the  plan  was  inaugurated  under  com- 
pulsion by  reason  ox  the  "  threat  ^  and  "  menace "  of  the  railroad 
commission  to  put  into  effect  a  flat  rate  of  3^  cents  if  appellant  de- 
clined to  adopt  the  rebilling  arrangement  herein  referred  to.  That 
the  appellant,  while  realizing  that  the  rate  was  unreasonably  low, 
decidea  it  wiser  to  endure  that  ill  rather  than  face  other  evils  which 
it  apprehended  might  be  inflicted  by  the  railroad  commission. 

While  this  is  the  distinct  statement  of  the  witnesses  for  appellant, 
we  aife  constraint  to  hold,  in  the  absence  of  record  proof  snowing 
any  official  action  by  the  railroad  commission,  that  the  putting  in 
force  of  the  rebilling  rate  in  question  was  a  voluntary  act  of  the 
appellant.  We  are  strengthened  in  this  view  by  the  uncontroverted 
statement  in  the  record  mat  at  periods  prior  to  the  establishing  of 
the  present  arrangement,  other  rates  had  been  in  force  imder  which 
the  appellant  received  no  more  for  its  services  than  it  would  under 
a  uniform  flat  rate  of  8^  cents.  Again,  we  do  not  recognize  it  as 
a  possibility  under  any  contingency  that  the  railroad  commission  of 
Mississippi  would  or  need  employ  threat  or  menace  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  public  from  the  aggression  or  e3ctortion  of  corporations. 
We  rebuke  the  intimation  as  an  unwarranted  aspersion  of  the  rail- 
road commission.  A  state  tribunal  charged  with  the  duty  of  exer- 
cising ^  a  watchful  and  careful  supervision  over  the  tariffs  of  charges 
of  every  railroad,"  and  of  revising  "  the  same  from  time  to  time  as 
justice  to  the  public  and  the  railroad  may  require,"  is  clothed  by  law 
with  necessary  power  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  its  existence,  without 
resorting  to  menace  or  threat  to  extort  from  any  corporation  subject 
to  its  lawful  supervision  an  unreasonable  reduction  of  rates.  Nor  do 
we  admit  that  the  necessity  can  ever  exist  for  appellant,  or  any  other 
corporation,  to  submit  to  unjust  or  unauthorized  regulations  by  the 
railroad  commission  of  Mississippi,  when  the  courts  of  the  land  stand 
ever  open,  able,  and  willing  to  protect  them  from  any  oppressive  ac- 
tion. If,  in  fact,  it  be  true  that  the  so-called  rebilling  rate  establishes 
an  unreasonably  low  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  grain  and 
grain  products,  the  same  was  inaugurated  by  order  of  the  commission, 
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then  the  appellant  had  a  complete  and  adequate  remedy  by  contesting 
in  a  le^al  way^  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate  and  the  power  of  the 
railroad  comnussion  to  enforce  it.  We  express  no  opinion,  because 
not  involved  necessarily  in  the  determination  of  this  particular 
suit,  as  to  whether  the  railroad  commission  would  have  had  the 
authority  to  establish  in  the  first  instance  the  rebilling  arrangement 
now  in  force.  This  record  does  not  show  that  the  rate  was  estab- 
lished in  pursuance  of  any  official  order  or  action  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad  commission.     We  deal  with  facts  as  we  find  diem. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  urged  by  the  appellant  that  the  rebilling 
arrangement  operates  uniformly  as  to  all  shippers  occupying  similar 
positions.  That  if  discrimination  results,  it  is  not  on  account  of  the 
rate  itself,  but  because  of  differences  in  the  natural  advanta^  inci- 
dent to  location  which  one  shipper  has  over  another.  It  is  insisted 
that  the  appellant  denies  to  one  who  will  comply  with  its  conditions 
the  right  to  avail  himself  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  advanta^  of 
the  same  rate  which  is  granted  to  other  dealers;  that  if  the  Meridian 
dealer  will  receive  freight  over  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  consigned  to  him  at  Vicksburg,  he  can  thereafter:, 
within  ninety  days,  also  rebill  freight  to  an  equal  amount  over 
appellant's  line  at  the  same  rate  given  the  Vicksburg  dealer. 

And  this,  it  is  urged,  is  a  granting  of  the  same  privile^  to  aU, 
and  that  therefore  appellant  is  not  guilty  of  imjustly  discriminating 
against  one,  or  unfairly  favoring  another,  class  of  dippers,  but  the 
condition  prereauisite  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  irebillmg  rate  is  in 
and  of  itself  a  aiscrimination.  No  one  is  granted  the  rate  who  has 
not  first  received  an  equal  amount  of  freight  over  the  Vicksburg, 
Shreveport  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  who  can  produce  ^^  expense 
bills  "  paid  within  ninety  days  of  the  proposed  shipment,  the  neces- 
sary result  being  that  the  Meridian  dealer  having  no  means  of  dis- 
posing of  the  freight  arriving  over  the  Vicksburg.  Shreveport  and 
jf^acific  Railroad  can  not  accumulate  the  '^  expense  oills  "  demanded. 
Hence  such  shipper  can  only  bill  the  identical  commodity  and  car 
originally  consijgned  to  him,  which  ^oes  forward  and  completes 
one  continuous  journey.  This  is  a  "  rebilling  "  in  its  true  meaning, 
and  no  one  could  justly  complain  if  this  plan  was  strictly  enforcS 
and  uniformly  adhered  to.  But,  as  hereinbefore  pointed  out,  the  plan 
now  in  vogue  between  the  appellant  and  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  does  not  operate  fairly  or  uniformly. 
In  this  the  Vicksburg  dealer  having  disposed  locally  of  the  original 
shipments  received  by  him  over  the  Vicisburg,  Shreveport  ana  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  presents  his  accumulated  ''  expense  bills "  and  ^  re- 
bills  "  freight  received  by  him  by  barge  or  over  the  Yazoo  and  Mis- 
sissippi VfQley  Railroad  under  a  rate  cheaper  than  that  granted  the 
g^eral  public  to  points  by  location  naturally  tributary  oominer- 
cially  to  Meridian.  The  statement  of  appellant  that  if  the  Meridian 
dealer  will  comply  with  certain  required  conditions  that  he  can  enjoy 
the  same  privileges,  while  phrased  with  specious  fairness,  it  is  in 
truth  but  making  an  offer  of  which  stress  of  known  and  insuperable 
circumstances  prevents  acceptance  or  enjoyment.  It  is  simply  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  if  he  will  become  a  Vicksburg  dealer  then  he 
can  have  the  same  rate  that  other  dealers  so  situate  enjoy.  This  is 
the  one  thing  that  makes  the  operation  of  the  rule  a  dismmination 
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in  favor  of  a  Vicksburg  dealer  and  the  only  fact  that  gives  the  Me- 
ridian dealer  the  right  to  complain. 

A  "rebillinff"  rate  to  receive  the  sanction  of  law  must  operate 
uniformly  ana  fairly  and  must  be  open  to  all  alike.  It  can  not  law- 
fully be  restricted  to  shippers  who  live  in  a  certain  locality,  and  who 
previously  receive  freight  over  a  certain  other  favored  associated 
carrier. 

This  consideration  alone  furnishes  conclusive  proof  that  the  plan, 
in  this  record  courteously  termed  "  a  rebilling  arrangement,"  is,  in 
truth,  but  a  flimsy  disguise  for  a  plan, which  operates  to  the  benefit 
primarily  of  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
panv;  secondarily,  and  perhaps  incidentally,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Vicksburff  dealer;  and  ultimately  but  inevitably  to  the  marked  dam- 
age of  the  Meridian  dealer.  Iii  a  vague  and  shadowy  way  this 
arrangement  is  sought  to  be  justified  by  the  officials  of  the  appellant 
by  showing  that  in  consideration  thereof  appellant  is  granted  an 
extra  proposition  of  freight  and  certain  special  privileges  as  to  the 
use  of  cars  by  the  Vicl^burg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. It  is  not  shown  that  the  same  privileges  could  not  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Vafley  Railroad  Company. 
Nor^  except  in  a  most  insubstantial  manner,  is  it  shown  how  a  car 
received  and  unloaded  on  one  day  can  be  utilized  in  the  hauling  of 
another  shipment  made  perchance  ninety  days  thereafter.  Or  now 
it  can  benent  the  appellant  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  empty  cars  must  necessarily  vary  daily  according  to  the 
pressure  of  tramc,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  the  demand 
may  be  at  any  stated  future  time.  But  if  these  facts  be  granted, 
and  the  moving  considerations  such  as  would  stand  the  test  as  a  per- 
missible interstate  traffic  arrangement,  still  the  incurable  vice  in  the 
arrangement  is  in  the  unfair  and  discriminatory  manner  in  which 
it  is  enforced,  and  the  special  privileges  enjoyed  by  one,  but  from 
which  another  class  of  shippers  is  debarred. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  plan  being  thus  demonstrated  as 
causing  a  gross  discrimination,  the  next  question  presented  is  whether 
the  State  railroad  commission  was  vested  with  authority  to  pass  the 
order,  the  enforcement  of  which  is  not  assailed,  the  effect  of  the 
order  being  simply  to  convert  the  then  existing  so-called  "  rebilling 
rate  "  into  an  open  or  flat  rate,  with  the  result  that  all  dealers  han- 
dling grain  or  grain  products  in  carload  lots  could  enjoy  the  rate  then 
in  force  from  Vicksburg  to  Meridian.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  rates 
then  in  existence  were  left  undisturbed,  the  only  change  wrought  by 
the  order  being  to  abolish  the  condition  precedent  insisted  on  by  ap- 
pellant restricting  the  rate  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  each  as  had 
received  previous  and  equal  shipments  over  its  associated  line.  The 
question  propounded  is  ea^  of  solution  in  view  of  the  provisions  of 
section  4397,  Code  1893.  That  section  authorizes  the  commission  to 
docket,  hear,  and  determine  all  complaints  made  of  any  tariff  of  rates, 
joint  or  several,  made  by  any  railroad  or  fixed  or  approved  by  the 
commission  on  the  ground  that  the  charges  are  for  more  than  just 
compensation  or  that  such  charges  or  any  of  them  amount  to  or 
operate  so  as  to  effect  unjust  discrimination.  And  when  by  regular 
procedure  and  full  investigation,  and  after  hearing  proof,  the  com- 
mission is  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  and  tiie  justice  of 
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the  complaint,  it  is  given  express  authority  to  give  notice  to  the  rail- 
roads concerned  of  any  change  deemed  proper  and  to  require  com- 
pliance with  such  orders 

That  is  the  exact  legal  status  of  the  order  presented  to  us  for  re- 
view. A  tariff  or  rate  had  been  established  by  the  voluntary  action 
ci  the  railroad  company;  that  tariff  operated  to  work  imjust  dis- 
crimination; complaint  was  made;  the  proof  fully  supi)orts  the 
justice  and  the  truth  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  complaint  is  bas^ ; 
that  proof  satisfied  the  chancellor,  and  it  satisfies  us,  that  the  so-called 
I'ebilling  arrangement  was  simply  a  cloak  assumed  to  conceal  an 
arrangement  which,  while  ostensibly  granted  as  a  concession  to  the 
Vicksburg  dealers,  was  in  truth  devised  for  the  ulterior  purpose  of 
fostering  the  interests  of  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  and  perhaps,  as  it  is  argued,  to  maintain  present 
rates  to  Meridian  for  the  benefit  of  an  associated  and  connecting  rail- 
road at  that  point.  In  such  state  of  case  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  any  change  which  justice  may  demand  is  unquestionably 
so  well  established  that  we  deem  any  citation  of  authorities  further 
than  a  reference  to  the  briefs  of  counsel  a  work  of  supererogation. 
It  is  urged,  however,  by  the  appellant  that  inasmuch  as  its  intrastate 
business  only  yields  a  certain  stated  percentage,  less  than  one-half 
of  its  gross  revenues,  that  it  does  not  in  fact  pay  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining and  operating  its  road  within  the  borders  of  the  State, 
and  therefore  a  reduction  of  existing  rates  is  an  indirect  placing  of  a 
burden  on  interstate  business,  and  this  is  expressly  condemned  as 
unlawful  by  the  adjudication  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  argument  it  is  replied  by  appellee  that  it  is  not 
shown  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  proportionate  amount  of  the 
gross  operating  expenses  of  the  railroad  company  incurred  on  ac- 
count 01  the  intrastate  business,  but  this  amount  is  only  arrived  at  by 
estimation,  and,  therefore,  this  court  can  not  say  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  absence  of  positive  proof,  that  the  intrastate  business  of  the 
appellant  does  result  in  a  net  annual  loss,  and  as  the  findings  of  the 
railroad  commission  are  dealt  with  as  being  prima  fade  correct,  in 
the  absence  of  direct  proof  of  error,  this  court  will  affirm  its  findings 
of  facts. 

Again,  it  is  stated  by  the  appellant  that  the  hauling  of  grain  and 
grain  products  at  a  flat  or  open  rate  of  3^  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
would  produce  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  transporting  the  freight,  so 
that  the  more  business  of  this  character  the  appellant  handles  the 
greater  its  loss.  That  thus  in  effect  is  the  taking  of  the  property  of 
appellant  without  due  process  of  law,  wherefore  the  order  is  void  as 
being  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  To 
this  it  is  replied  that  the  figures  shown  in  the  record  do  not  prove  that 
freight  handled  in  the  usual  and  customary  course  of  business  as 
freight  trains  are  ordinarily  constructed,  at  the  rate  established, 
would  result  in  a  loss.  Again,  it  is  said,  in  further  answer  to  this 
contention,  that  appellant  is  only  entitled  to  fix  such  tariff  of  charges 
as  will  yield  a  fair  compensation  for  the  transportation  and  handlmg 
of  freight  and  assure  that  the  net  profits  arising  from  appellant^ 
entire  business,  after  payment  of  all  operating  expenses,  will  pay  a 
reasonable  interest  on  the  value  of  its  property,  and  as  the  real  value 
of  the  property  is  not  disclosed  by  the  record  the  appellant  has  no 
ground  of  complaint  on  this  score,  and  the  court  is  furnished  no  defi- 
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nite  proof  to  justi^  a  finding  of  fact  that  the  owners  do  not  receive 
reasonable  returns  from  their  investment. 

We  decline  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  either  question ;  neither  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  decision  of  this  case.  It  might  be  con- 
ceded that  the  intrastate  business  of  the  railroad  results  in  a  net  loss, 
and  might  further  be  conceded  that  the  transporting  and  handling  of 
grain  and  grain  products  at  the  rate  established  may  not  in  actual 
operation  bring  a  fair  remuneration  when  limited  to  that  one  com- 
modity ;  nevertheless,  the  rate  having  been  established  by  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  appellant,  it  must  not  be  so  enforced  as  to  operate 
as  an  unjust  discrimination  against  anyone.  If  the  appellant  chooses 
to  establish,  as  to  a  certain  favored  class  of  shippers,  a  rate  so  low  as 
to  be  unremunerative,  justice  demands,  and  the  law  will  require,  that 
the  rate  be  granted  to  all  alike.  "  Special  privileges  to  none  "  is  the 
rule  of  action  by  which  common  carriers  must  measure  their,  conduct 

The  decree  is  affirmed. 

Senator  Dollfver.  Those  cases  must  have  related  to  matters  within 
the  States. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Yes ;  but  this  same  practice  is  applied  to  interstate 
commerce — this  rebillinff  process — and,  of  course,  in  Mississippi,  the 
road  in  question  being  wholly  within  the  State,  it  is  under  the  control 
of  the  State  court  and  the  State  commission. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  fair  to  ask  you^ 

By  legislation  prevent,  so  far  as  you  can,  the  direct  and  indirect 
rebate. 

Stop,  so  far  as  you  may,  the  discriminating  practices  between  in- 
dividual shippers  and  between  various  sections. 

Destroy  the  Robin  Hood  method  now  existing  of  rate  making. 

Preserve  the  natural  advantage  of  location  to  every  town  and  city 
in  our  common  country. 

Preserve  equal  rights  for  all  and  special  privileges  to  none. 

Provide  that  the  transportation  companies  shall  have  a  fair  return 
on  their  investments,  but  not  on  the  water  contained  in  their  stocks. 

Provide  that  there  shall  be  a  method  of  guarding  against  the 
avaricious  greed  of  those  who  own  the  king's  highways. 

Provide  for  the  quick  hearing  and  final  disposition  of  complaints. 

Give  the  country  a  strong  commission  with  ample  powers. 

Legislate  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  ^eatest  number. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robmson,  you  cite  cases,  as  you  say,  of  indi- 
rect rebates  and  discriminations  there.  Can  not  they  be  taken  right 
before  the  court  now  under  the  law  by  the  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  understand  that  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  we  had 
such  bad  luck,  if  you  will  pardon  the  expression,  in  our  lumber  cases 
down  South  before  the  circuit  judges  of  the  United  States  courts, 
that,  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  I  am  discouraged  about  going 
directljr  to  the  courts.  What  can  you  do  if  the  judge  says  that  he 
has  no  jurisdiction?  Of  course,  our  lawyer  says  that  he  has  jurisdic- 
tion, but  if  the  judge  will  not  take  the  jurisdiction  there  is  no  way  of 
compelling  him  to  do  so.    That  is  the  way  with  us  down  there. 

The  Chaikman.  Did  you  appeal  from  that  decision  in  which  the 
judge  said  he  had  no  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  we  did  not  appeal  for  the  reason  that  our  at- 
torneys recommended  the  other  course,  saying  we  would  probably  get 
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a  quicker  hearing  before  the  Commission  and  if  the  Commission 
found  in  our  favor  we  would  have  a  prima  facie  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  Georgia  circuit  court,  I  believe,  did  say  that  it 
had  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Georgia  circuit  court  declined  to  exercise  juris- 
diction, but  referred  the  complainant  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  intimated  that  if  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Conmiis- 
sion  should  find  in  favor  of  the  complainant — ^that  is,  the  Yellow  Pine 
Association — ^that  he  would  then  entertain  jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  the  question  of  rebates  and 
discriminations  is  already  covered  by  law  and  can  be  by  sunmmry 
proceedings? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  hard  question  for  a  layman 
to  answer,  but  that  they  are  not  stopped  is  patent  to  everyone  who 
uses  a  railway  company  as  a  shipper  and  who  keeps  his  eyes  open. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  suit  brought  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  for  rebates  an4  discriminations  in  this  section  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  generally  speaking,  we  have  decided  down 
there  that  life  is  a  little  too  short  to  litigate  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  know  of  any  amount  in  rebates  that  ha? 
been  offered  or  received  recently? 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  mean  from  rebates? 

Senator  Dolliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  sort  of  rebates  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  talking  about  a  case  like  the  one  T  cited  here, 
the  case  of  rebilling,  the  privilege  of  rebilling.    That  privilege  is  not 

S'ven  to  me  or  my  neighbor.  It  is  given,  possibly,  to  a  man  in 
liicago,  a  middleman  or  a  commission  man  m  St.  Louis  or  in  In- 
dianapolis, who  does  not  manufacture  at  all,  but  who  does  what  you 
may  possibly  call  the  manipulating. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Can  you  get  a  through  rate  on  your  product  to 
any  point? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  get  that  rate,  very  true,  but  this  gentleman  by 
this  process  gets  a  cent  and  in  some  cases  2  cents  lower  rate  than  I 
get,  and  he  is  not  chargeable  with  any  car  service.  In  other  words, 
this  man  may  put  in  commission  from* Alabama  or  Mississippi  cars  of 
lumber  for  Hawkinsville.  Now,  he  has  first  the  advanta^  when 
that  car  gets  to  Hawkinsville  of  letting  it  lie  there  if  he  wishes  for 
fifteen  days  without  any  car  demurrage.  Then  he  has  the  second 
advantage"  of  the  combination  of  the  two  rates,  the  rate  to  Hawkins- 
ville and  the  rate  to  Johnson  ville,  in  Ohio,  being  less  than  the  through 
rate. 

Senator  Cullom.  How  do  you  find  out  he  has  that  advantage?  Is 
it  a  published  rate? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  the  rates  are  published.  I  say  they  are; 
probably  the  divisions  are  known. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  escape  the  fifteen  days*  demurrage? 
Are  not  all  interstate-commerce  cars  charged  20  cents  a  day? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  railroads  do  not  escape  that  charge,  but  the 
shipper  must  unload  his  car  within  forty-eight  hours  after  he  gets  to 
Hawkinsville,  but  Hawkinsville  being  a  very  small  place,  there  is  no 
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car-service  man  there,  so  there  is  no  report  made  of  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  unload  his  car. 

Senator  Kjban.  From  your  description,  it  must  be  quite  a  distrib- 
uting point. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  sidetrack  the  cars  there 
and  leave  them  in  order  to  practice  this  discrimination) 

Mr.  Robinson,  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  that? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  The  railroad  company. 

The  Chairman.  Through  what  official  ? 

Mr.  BoDiNSON.  Through  the  traffic  department,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Kean.  What  road  is  HawkinsviUe  on? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  It  is  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Cartersville  road.  This 
is  an  imaginary  road,  as  I  stated  in  my  statement,  though  it  is  true  of 
two  or  three  other  roads. 

The  Chairman,  Why  do  you  state  an  imaginary  road? 

Senator  Kean.  We  want  facts,  not  imagination. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  I  stated  in  my  statement  that  it  was  an  imaginary 
road.  I  disliked  very  much  to  state  the  names  of  roads  that  are 
guilty  of  this  practice. 

"  The  Chairman.  We  feel  that  you  ought  to  state  the  name  of  the 
road.    Nobody  is  going  to  hurt  you. 

Senator  Foraker.  Possibly  he  thinks  that  road  would  hurt  him, 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  state  that  the  Vandalia  road  are  allowing 
to  be  shipped  to  Jewett,  111. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania! 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  generally  so  understood. 

The  Chairman,  Ana  what  other  roads? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Big  Four  has  been  guilty  of  that  practice. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  has  been 
guilty  of  that  practice. 

Senator  E^ean.  Go  ahead ;  let  us  have  the  stations  on  the  point 

Mr.  RoBiNBON.  Those  stations  have  escaped  my  mind.  Tney  are 
only  little  side  tracks.  Rochester,  Ohio,  is  one.  I  dare  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Foraker]  never  heard  of  Rochester,  Ohio. 

Senator  Foraker.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  not  a  great 
way  from  Cleveland!. 

Senator  Foraker.  On  what  road? 

Mr.  Robinson,  The  Big  Four  road. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  road  that  does  this? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  but  I  can  not  recall  those  little  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  road,  I  say? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  could  not  say  that  it  has  ever  come  under  my  per- 
sonal observation. 

The  Chairman.  How  oppressive  is  this?  How  much  do  you  lose  or 
does  anybody  else  lose,  and  how  much  do  the  railroads  make  or  lose 
out  of  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  in  the  line  of  what  Professor  Ripley  said  yes- 
terday morning  about  wasted  transportation.  I  believe  that  was 
his  pnrase.  It  is  the  endeavor  of  the  roads  to  get  a  share  of  the 
business  or  a  line  of  buMness  that  they  are  really  not  entitled  to. 
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For  instance,  lumber  going  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  should  go  throng^ 
the  Louisville,  Evansville,  or  Cincinnati  gateway  naturally,  but  if 
it  be  diverted  by  East  St  Louis,  then  comes  in  a  system-  of  roads 
which  get  the  business  for  Cleveland  that  ought  really  and  naturally 
to  go  through  the  other  gateways. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  not  the  same  privilege  of  rebilling  that 
the  other  fellow  has? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  To  send  it  to  the  same  point  and  hold  it  there  fif- 
teen davs  and  then  to  rebill  it? 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  I  could  not  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  WTiy? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  They  have  not  made  that  arrangement  with  me. 
That  is  the  principal  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ask  them? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  hardly  think  that  is  a  fair  question.  Sen- 
ator. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  it  is  entirely  fair. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  surely  would  ask  them  if  I  saw  one  other  person 
getting  that  advantage. 

The  Chairman,    miat  did  they  say  to  you  when  you  asked  them! 

Mr.  Robinson.  Assuming  this  to  be  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
law — of  the  Elkins  bill — then  you  will  admit  that  for  the  witness  to 
incruninate  himself  is  hardly  a  fair  thing. 

Senator  Foraker.  Oh,  the  law  provides  that  you  shall  be  protected. 
The  law  of  Congress  provides  that 

The  Chairman.   You  are  not  in  any  danger.    Just  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  take  it  for  granted  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  chairman  [Senator  Elkins  J  that  I  could  have  gotten  this  privi- 
lege if  I  had  made  the  effort. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Then  it  was  open  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  want  to  violate  the  law,  or  what  was 
the  reason? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  was  a  little  bit  afraid  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  bit  afraid? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  just  enough  to  keep  me  from  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  Wliat  is  there  about  this  rebilling  that  is  wrong? 
They  did  not  charge  an  additional  rate. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  gathered  shipments  through  the  reduced 
rate  of  freight. 

Senator  Foraker.  By  rebilling? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

The  Chahiman.  Have  you  any  of  those  bills  of  lading  or  anything 
that  will  show  how  it  is  workeS? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  entire  secret-service  force  of  the  Government, 
possibly,  would  have  to  be  put  after  that  matter  before  it  could  be 
obtained. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  how  did  you  find  it  out? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  found  it  out  by  noticing  an  immense  amount  of 
lumber  was  moving  to  a  certain  given  point,  at  Rochester,  Ohio.    I 
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paid  to  myself  that  I  thoujB^ht  I  knew  every  town  of  any  importance 
in  Ohio,  and  asked  myself  where  Rochester  was.  I  found  out  that 
Bochester  was  merely  a  sidetrack — ^was  a  little  town  of  400  or  less 
population  away  upm  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  routes  the  freight?  Can  you  not  route  your 
own  freight? 

Mr.  KoDiNSOK.  In  our  section  the  railroad  companies  route  the 
freight  absolutely,  but  if  a  carload  of  freight  is  sent  to  Hawkinsville, 
if  you  please,  as  no  other  road  reaches  Hawkinsville  but  the  one  road, 
it  18  bound  to  go  to  Hawkinsville  by  their  own  lines. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Where  is  this  Hawkinsville? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  Hawkinsville  is  another  name  for  Jewett,  HI. 
Jewett,  HL,  you  will  scarcely  find  on  that  map. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Where  is  it — ^in  Hlinoisf 

'Mr.  BoBiNSON.  It  is  a  little  way  across  the  line  from  St.  Louis.  It 
is  so  small  a  place  that  it  is  not  put  upon  the  map. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Near  East  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Where  did  this  lumber  you  talk  about  start 
from? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  From  Mississippi.  ' 

Senator  Dolliveb.  And  these  people  carry  it  up  to  this  little  sta- 
tion near  St.  Louis  and  then  transfer  it  to  another  station  near 
Cleveland? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  Oh,  no;  to  any  point  on  the  Central  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation territory.    In  other  words,  it  may  go  to  Cleveland. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Why  do  they  bill  it  to  Bochester? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  keeping  it  in  transit 
fifteen  days  without  anv  extra  cost,  first 

Seoiator  Dolliveb.  I  ao  not  see  how  that  would  affect  the  question 
of  billing  it  to  Bochester. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  Because  that  enables  the  wholesaler  to  have  fifteen 
days'  extra  time  in  which  to  sell  the  lumber. 

The  Chaibman.  Whv  haul  it  all  aroimd  the  country  and  then 
reduce  the  rate  on  that  long  haul  ? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  In  order  that  roads  that  are  not  entitled  naturally 
to  this  traffic  may  by  this  process  set  the  traffia 

Senator  Dolliveb.  What  roads  from  Mississippi  to  East  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  Any  of  the  trunk  lines — ^the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Louisville,  or  the  Southern  Bailway  lines.  The  roads  in  Mississippi 
south  of  the  river  are  not  parties  to  this  arrangement,  you  uncTer- 
stand.  In  fact,  as  fast  as  they  find  it  out  they  break  it  up,  or  try  to. 
They  do  not  want  their  traffic  diverted. 

Senator  EIean.  Does  it  not  come  down  to  this,  that  some  road  is 
trying  to  cheat  another  on  the  use  of  its  cars? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  trying  to  eet,  as  the  pro- 
fessor said  yesterday  morning,  traffic  that  does  not  belong  to  it. 

Senator  Kban.  The  public  has  not  suffered  from  this,  has  it? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  Except  people  who  are  competing  for  this  line  of 
business. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  very  course  you  sug- 
gest is  covered  by  law  now.  What  law  could  we  pass  that  is 
stronger  than  the  one  we  have  to  prevent  this  discrimination? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Possibly,  Mr.  Chairman — of  course  it  is  not  my 

Erovince  to  suggest  to  you,  except  by  your  permission,  anything— 
ut  possibly  authorizing  the  Commission  to  employ  secret-service 
men ;  I  do  not  know  how  else  you  will  get  it 

The  Chairman.  The  Commission  knows  it  already,  and  you  know 
it  It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.  Why  do  not  the  Commission 
know  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  doubt  if  the  Commission  knows  it;  I  doubt  if  it 
is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  very  far  from  here  to  where  the  Commis- 
sion lives,  right  down  here  on  the  avenue. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  is  the  rate  from  these  Mississippi  points 
to  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thirty-one  cents. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  passes  through  Cincinnati! 

Mr.  Robinson.  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  or  the  Evansville  gateway. 
That  is  the  natural  route. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  is  the  rate  these  people  get  who  take  it 
around  by  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Robinson.  By  billing  it  to  Jewett,  you  mean? 

Senator  Dolliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Ostensibly  they  get  24  cents  to  Jewett  That  is, 
the  roads  south  of  the  river  get  18  cents  and  the  roads  north  of  the 
river  running  into  Jewett  get  6  cents. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  is  four  or  five  hundred  miles  from  Cleve- 
land? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  it  is  rebilled  from  Jewett  and  the  consignee's 
name  is  changed,  and  the  destination  is  changed. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  do  they  charge  for  that  haul? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Eighteen  cents. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  the  two  together  make  how  much? 

Mr.  RoftiNSON.  Twelve  cents — ^I  would  saj;  18  cents  up  to  St  Louis 
and  12  cents  beyond,  making  30  cents,  as  against  51  cents,  the  strai^t 
rate. 

.  The  Chairman.  They  do  all  that  for  this  1  cent,  and  ran  the  risk 
of  beinff  prosecuted  also. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Yes;  they  do  that 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  no  more  questions. 

Senator  Kean.  The  fact  is  that  this  Commission,  as  I  understand 
it,  are  so  well  informed  that  you  desire  to  have  them  given  additional 
powers  to  correct  all  these  different  evils? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Senator  EIean.  You  want  to  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  additional  powers  to  correct  these  evils. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  enlarge  their 
powers  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  think  that  would  correct  them  all? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to.  I  hardly  think  it 
would  correct  them  all.    We  have  not  reached  the  millenium. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  undertaking  to  show  that  there  are  re- 
bates and  unjust  discriminations  by  what  you  have  said,  are  vou  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  really  not  in  the  accepted  sense  a  reoate,  but 
in  the  end  it  amounts  to  that. 
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Senator  Cullom.  Well,  directly  jou  say  their  practices  result 
m  discrimination  at  least  between  shippers? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  what  you  have  said  in  your  statement  you 
think  shows  that? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  Yes;  that  is  my  information. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  you  think  that  the  Commission  ou^t  to  not 
only  be  continued,  but  in  increased  powers,  powers  to  make  rates. 
Is  that  what  I  understand  you  mean  to  say  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  Powers  to  not  originate  the  rates,  but  to  supervise 
the  rates  and  to  name  a  fair  rate  in  case  a  certain  given  rate  is 
condenmed. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  want  to  be  understood  as  favoring  that  line 
of  legislation? 

Mr.  BoBiNSOK.  Yes,  unquestionably. 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  as  a  preliininary 

Proposition  every  port  and  every  community  should  stand  on  its  own 
ottbm  and  have  tne  benefit  of  its  own  natural  advantages. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Natural  and  acquired  advantages;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Fobakbr.  And  not  be  helped  by  the  making  of  rates  or 
in  any  other  way? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Fobaebb.  You  live  at  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  Well,  New  Orleans,  you  tell  us,  has  so  many  feet 
of  water  and  has  very  ffreat  natural  advantages.  Are  they  not  all 
due,  the  advantages  you  have  mentioned,  to  what  the  Government  has 
done  in  building  up  that  port? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  a  measure  they  are;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  we  have  spent  a  good  many  millions  of 
dollars  there  on  the  Eads  jetties  and  in  improving  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  as  well  as  a  few  millions  at  Cleveland. 

Senator  Fobaius.  Certainly,  all  over  the  countrjr.  We  have  been 
spending  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  improve  all  these 
ports  and  haroors  and  points  in  order  that  we  may  develop  our  com- 
merce at  these  different  places.  New  Orleans  has  had  a  pretty  full 
share  in  all  that,  has  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  And  you  think  you  ought  to  have  sometliing 
more  as  well? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  we  have  to  keep  the  river  oi>en. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  I  only  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  answer  to  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  now  jou 
have  given  us  those  advantages,  do  not  allow  that  good  cow  to  kick 
the  bucket  of  milk  over.  You  have  given  us  the  mi& ;  do  not  let  the 
cow  kick  it  over. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  railroads  are  giving  ]^ou 
some  additional  advantages  beyond  what  I  referred  to  in  aUowinc 
you  preferential  rates  leading  into  New  Orleans  from  the  North  ana 
West? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  railroads  leading  into  New  Orleans  from  the 
Nordi  and  West  are  making  what  mi^ht  be  called  a  gallant  fight  for 
what  they  deem  to  be  their  rights  in  <Ee  natural  advantages  possessed 
by  the  port  into  which  they  run.    Now,  the  effort  of  the  eastern  trunk 
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lines  is  to  divert  that  traffic  equidistant  to  the  eastern  ports  across 
mountain  ranges;  in  other  words,  to  attempt  to  reverse  the  natural 
advantages,  and  in  their  greed  talnng  such  a  lar^  measure  of  it  that 
they  can  not  possibly  handle  it  when  they  get  it  up  there,  causing 
blockades. 

Senator  Fobaker.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  preferential  to  New 
Orleans  is  as  compared  with  New  York? 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  My  understanding  is  that  there  is  no  preferential 
now.  It  is  a  free  fight  for  all.  Of  course  you  imderstand  I  do  not 
know  and  am  not  positive  about  that 

Senator  FoRAKEB.  Then,  you  would  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn, 
if  you  were  of  that  impression,  that  there  is  a  preferential  now  made 
as  a^inst  New  York  in  favor  of  New  Orleans  of  about  6  or  6^  cents. 

Ito.  Robinson.  By  whom? 

Senator  Fobakeb.  By  the  railroads;  to  overcome  the  natural  dis- 
advantage New  Orleans  is  subjected  to  on  account  of  having  to  have 
a  longer  ocean  transportation,  etc. 

Mr.  Bobinson.  Then,  may  I  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  the  recent 
fij^ht  of  newspaper  notoriefy  between  the  trunk  lines  leading  into 
New  Orleans  ana  the  eastern  trunk  lines  ? 

Senator  Fobakeb.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it 
We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  you  know. 

Senator  Guluou.  You  are  a  shipper  of  fine  lumber? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  Yes j  a  manufacturer  and  a  shipper. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  preferential  is  6|  cents. 
It  was  stated  by  a  witness  on  the  stand  a  few  days  ago  that  it  was 
6^  cents. 

Mr.  Bobinson.  Without  knowing  anything  about  it,  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  is  a  mistake. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  The  preferential  in  favor  of  Baltimore  is  8 
cents  as  against  New  York,  and  in  favor  of  New  Orleans  it  is  still 
larger. 

Senator  Eean.  I  have  a  mill  in  western  Alabama,  one  at  Selma,  a 
mill  on  the  Northeastern  road,  near  McNeal,  and  a  mill  on  the  North- 
eastern road  at  Pine  Grove,  and  a  mill  on  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island 
road,  at  a  little  switch  called  Harmon. 

Senator  Dolmveb.  I  have  become  interested  in  this  Cleveland 
business  that  jou  have  referred  to.  How  could  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  supposing  it  had  all  the  powers  that  anybody 
has  ever  asked  for,  settle  that  question?  Do  you  regard  the  rate 
from  the  Mississippi  shipping  pomts  to  Cleveland  of  81  cents  as  un- 
j  ust  and  unreasonable  ? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  The  question  you  ask  is  divisible  under  two  heads. 
First,  waiving  the  question  of  whether  the  rate  in  itself  to  Cleve- 
land is  unreasonable  or  not,  because  that  has  nothing  to  do  wiUi  the 
Erinciple,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  hardlv  know  what  phrase  to  use, 
ut  I  think  Frofessor  Kipley  said  yesterday  it  was  stealing  traffic. 

Senator  DoiiUVEB.  I  am  getting  at  what  the  practical  remedy  for 
it  is.  You  give  the  Interstote  Commerce  Commission  power  to  fix 
rates,  and  what  would  you  expect  them  to  do  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Kobinson.  Well,  of  course,  as  I  say,  my  province  is  not  to 
make  the  law,  but  if  I  were  handling  it  as  a  business  matter  of  my 
own?  I  should  certainly  employ  a  few  detectives. 

Senator  Dollivee.  x  ou  do  not  get  my  question.    The  facts  are  un- 
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disputed.  Bj  the  direct  route  the  rate  is  81  cents,  and  by  this  cir- 
cuitous route  it  is  30  cents. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Yes;  by  subterfuge. 

Senator  Dolliveh.  What  action  would  you  expect  as  a  lumberman 
down  there  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  take 
in  order  to  settle  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  BoBiNSOK.  The  only  suj^gesticm  I  should  make  would  be  to 
either  aUow  them  such  supervision  of  the  movement  of  trafSc  as  to 
enable  them  to  discover  this  stealing  movement 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  know ;  but  nobody  has  ever  proposed  that  they 
shall  order  a  railroad  to  get  out  of  a  territory  and  quit  trying  to  get 
business  in  that  territory.    Nobody  has  ever  gone  to  that  extreme. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Well,  Senator,  of  course  there  is  a  very  delicate 
point  of  law  in  there ;  my  attorney  advised  me  that  such  practice,  in 
his  ludjB^ment,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  antitrust  law,  and  I  bet- 
ter let  it  alone. 

Senator  Dolliver.  If  the  railroad  hauls  this  lumber  up  past  St. 
Louis  and  then  across  the  country  to  Cleveland,  if  it  is  entitled  to  try 
to  ffet  that  business,  it  certainly  would  be  entitled  to  be  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  Certainly. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  it  would  be  a  verv  interesting  question 
whether  a  preferential  of  1  cent  in  that  would  for  that  long  route 
be  regarded  by  anybody  as  unreasonable  and  uniust 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  If  they  would  give  it  to  me  and  give  it  to  me  openly, 
I  would  not  consider  it  unjust  or  unreasonable  probably,  but  cer- 
tainly it  to  that  extent  eliminates  competition  and  fair  dealing  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  shippers. 

Senator  Doluver.  It  seems  to  me  it  introduces  an  element  of  com- 
petition. If  there  are  roads  that  are  willing  by  some  sdieme  or  other 
to  carry  that  lumber  out  of  Mississippi  up  past  St  Louis  and  then 
over  to  Cleveland,  it  introduces  an  element  or  competition. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  Yes;  but  as  the  explanation  suggested  by  Profes- 
sor Ripley,  the  only  natural  result  is  that  these  lines  will  go  into  the 
territory  of  this  other  road  and  haul  stuff  back,  and  that  ought  not 
to  be  so. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Nobody  has  appeared  here  and  nobodv  seems 
to  suggest  anywhere  that  the  Commission  shall  be  clothed  with  power 
to  make  an  order  stating  that  certain  roads  shall  have  access  to  a  cer- 
tain territory. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  Professor  Ripley  suggested  that 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  know;  but  that  would  be  a  wild  scheme  to 
undertake  to  territorialize  this  traffic  and  say  to  one  road  you  shall 
have,  so  much,  and  to  another  so  much.  Nobody  proposes  to  do 
any  such  thing  as  that,  and  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  to  operate  in  that  wav,  they  would  have  to  make  some  kind  of  an 
order,  and  what  would  they  make? 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  the  rates  were  based  on  the  principle  of  allowing 
the  roads  to  make  a  fair  return  on  the  worth  or  their  properties  and 
not  the  cost,  this  indirect  and  roundabout  shipment  would  be  irotten 
ridof. 

Senator  Dolliver.  No  ;  I  think  that  is  worth  all  you  get  out  of  it, 
from  what  you  say,  unless  the  other  rate  is  grossly  imreasonable. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the  gateway  system, 
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all  rates  on  lumber  in  the  Central  Traffic  Association  are  based  on  the 
rate  to  Cairo,  which  is  16  cents.  Now,  the  otiier  gateways  on  the 
Ohio  River  above  Cairo  are  Evansville,  LouisviUe,  and  Cincinnati, 
but  no  rates  are  based  on  those  gateways.  All  rates  are  figured  out 
on  the  Cairo  rate.  Now,  bv  taking  Cairo  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
points  to  which  it  is  possible  to  5dp  lumber  where  the  combinatioD 
of  the  two  localities  is  less  than  the  direct  rates.  This  trouble  mi^t 
be  obviated  by  making  Cincinnati  a  gateway  and  giving  them  a  flat 
rate  like  they  do  to  Cairo. 

Senator  Dollivee.  Now,  there  have  appeared  here  in  these  lumber 
complaints  the  names  of  certain  associations  of  lumber  producers 
down  there.    What  is  the  character  of  those  associations? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The^  vary.  The  object  of  the  particular  associa- 
tion that  I  belong  to  is  to  secure  or  endeavor  to  secure  equality  of 
rates  and  lower  rates  on  lumber. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  The  census  of  1900  seems  to  locate  a  lumb^ 
trust  down  there  in  that  territory,  I  think  called  the  Yellow-Pine 
Association,  being  the  only  lumber  trust  that  is  identified  with  the 
census.  Is  this  lumber  business  organized  into  a  trust  down  in  that 
country? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Of  course  I  can  not  answer  what  you  want  to 
know.  The  association  to  which  you  refer  is  known  as  the  Southern 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Aissociation.  To  that  association  I  neither 
belong  nor  do  I  give  my  allegiance. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  What  is  the  Yellow  Pine? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Whether  they  are  or  are  not  a  trust  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  What  is  the  Yellow  Pine  Company  in  G^rgia? 
^  Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  you  refer  to  tlie  Georgia  Sawmill  Associa- 
tion. 

Senator  Doluveb.  No;  I  refer  to  the  institution  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  trust  in  the  census  of  1900  in  the  lumber  report 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know^  of  any  association  in  Georgia  other 
than  the  Greorgia  Sawmill  Association. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Is  that  a  single  corporation? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  an  association  of  sawmill  men. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Is  it  incorporated? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  really  do  not  know.    I  think  so,  though. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  And  these  lumber  associations  in  Aj^ansas  and 
Mississippi  are  simply  business  associations  of  separate  and  inde- 
pendent corporations? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Georgia  Sawmill  Association  and  the  Central 
Yellow-Pine  Association  have  no  connection  whatever.  Their  cir- 
cumstances and  wants  and  needs  are  dissimilar.  These  local  asso- 
ciations are  not  connected  with  either. 

The  Chaibman.  The  case  you  make  is  that  the  railroads  haul  a 
longer  distance  for  80  cents  than  they  haul  a  Sorter  distance  for  8L 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  one  point  in  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  complaint  in  that?  If  a  man  gets 
that  80-cent  rate  he  does  not  complain,  and  if  he  wants  to  go  the 
other  way  why  does  not  he  do  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  unfortunate  in  not  making  myself  clear  on 
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that  point  The  wrong  is  to  the  general  public  first,  that  there  is 
this  secret  arrangement  made  between  these  roads  that  want  to  buy 
the  traffic  and  certain  other  parties.  These  roads  know  very  well 
that  the  trunk  lines  &om  the  south  of  the  river  would  not  permit 
what  they  are  doing,  so  therefore  they  must  use  this  secret  method  of 
accomplishing  their  end. 
The  Chatbman.  That  is  all. 

STATEKBHT  OF  MB.  J.  A.  BABBET. 

The  Chairiiak.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation, 

Mr.  Babbet.  J.  A.  Barret,  Van  Buren,  Ark.  I  am  secretary  of  the 
Van  Buren  Horticultural  Association. 

The  Cmaibman.  Make  any  statement  jou  wish. 

Mr.  Babret.  I  represent  a  combination  of  small  growers  under 
the  name  of  the  Van  Buren  Horticultural  Association.  I  am  their 
financial  agent  and  dispose  of  their  fruits  and  berries  as  they  grow 
them  and  mey  are  loaded  in  the  cars,  and  I  dispose  of  the  cars.  I 
have  had  this  position  since  1900,  ana  prior  to  that  time  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  association,  but  not  m  the  present  position.  We 
have  at  our  shipping  point  three  different  car  Imes,  the  Armour  Line, 
the  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  Line,  and  the  A.  R.  T.  Car  Line.  The  A  R.  T. 
Car  Line  is  owner  and  operated  over  the  Gould  system  or  the  Iron 
Mountain  tracks,  and  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Line  is  operated  over 
the  Frisco,  the  same  as  the  Armour  Line.  The  Armour  Line  is 
operated  over  the  same  tracks.  Since  the  advent  of  ttie  Armour 
Line  in  our  territory  about  six  or  seven  years  ago  we  have  had  most 
excellent  service.  Now,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  is  due 
entirely  to  the  Armour  Car  Line  Company,  but  our  service  has  been 
most  excellent.  Prior  to  that  time  we  had  cars  whose  icing  capacity 
was  not  more  than  8  or  8^  tons.  We  had  also  the  C.  F.  T.  Car  Line 
overhead  icer,  which  had  ample  capacity  to  refrigerate  the  stuff. 
The  companies  cha^e  the  same  rate  with  the  exception  of  the  Wells- 
Fargo  Company.  Their  rate  is  $1.50  a  hundred,  freight  rate,  and  $30 
icing  charge.    The  other  car  lines  charge  $1.07  to  Minneapolis. 

We  will  take  Minneapolis  as  one  of  our  chief  markets,  tojgether 
with  St.  Paul.  In  regard  to  claims,  we  find  this  condition  existing: 
If  we  have  a  claim  against  the  A.  R.  T.  Car  Line,  which  is  the  Gould 
railroad  system,  we  can  hardly  ever  get  the  claim  through  or  ad- 
justed, but  with  the  Armour  Line  people  and  the  Frisco  people  we 
find  that  if  it  is  the  fault  of  the  railroad  company  the  Armour  peo- 
ple see  that  is  is  paid.  To  illustrate  more  clearly:  I  had  a  claim 
against  the  Frisco  Railway  Company  for  $151  for  peaches  that  were 
held  out  on  a  washout  and  upon  their  arrival  were  found  to  be 
damaged.  We  put  in  a  claim,  and  Mr.  Summers  at  that  time,  who 
was  acting  as  the  division  freight  agent  for  the  Armour  Line,  told 
me  that  if  it  was  the  fault  oi  his  people  I  would  have  a  voucher 
for  it  within  thirty  days,  and  if  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Frisco  Com- 
pany that  he  would  see  that  they  paid  it  immediately,  and  we  did 
get  our  claim  within  thirty  days.  Now  we  have  a  claim  against  the 
A.  R.  T.  Company,  or  against  the  railroad  company,  for  something 
like  $250  or  $300.  In  shoving  the  car  into  the  icing  station  the 
switd^  engine  knocked  the  braces  out  of  it.  It  was  only  braced  tem- 
porarily and  the  peaches  were  scattered  all  over  the  car  and  they 
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had  to  be  picked  up  and  the  crates  mended  and  repacked.  The  man 
to  whom  I  had  sold  the  car  for  85  and  90  cents  refused  to  take  it 
The  agent  suggested  that  I  dispose  of  the  car  and  said  he  would  try 
to  get  the  matter  adjusted.  I  shipped  the  car  to  Staoey  4  Sons  at 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  received  only  $165  for  the  car,  and  put  in  a 
claim  against  die  railroad  for  that  amount. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  officials  of  the  railroad  that  they  say 
that  the  A.  R.  T.  Car  Line  were  at  fault,  and  the  A.  R.  T.  Line  people 
claim  that  the  railroad  company  was  at  fault.  ^  The  consequence  is 
we  are  out  our  money  and  will  likely  have  to  bring  a  lawsuit  against 
them  to  get  what  is  justly  ours.  But  we  have  no  trouble  with  the 
Frisco  or  Armour  Line  about  claims  for  damages.  The  end  of  the 
division  is  at  our  town — ^that  is,  of  the  Gould  tracks — and  the  super- 
intendent of  that  division  and  the  minor  officials  reside  there.  Of 
course  many  of  them  are  my  personal  friends,  and  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  patronize  the  Gould  system  and  the  A.  R.  T.  Company. 
This  year  1  informed  Mr.  Rice,  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
A.  R.  T.  Line,  that  I  would  try  and  give  them  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
our  business.  I  failed  to  do  that,  because  when  I  sold  these  cars — 
and  we  sell  most  of  our  fruit  on  the  track  there — the  commission 
merchants  generally  preferred  the  Armour  service,  and  I  had  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  the  A.  R.  T.  Line.  Li  my  own  judgment  I 
think  that  the  series  nine  and  ten  thousand  of  the  A.  R.  T.  Line  is 
equal  to  any  other  refri^rator  car  in  the  service,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  trade  generally  prefers  the  Armour  people. 

Senator  Kean.  is  that  all  you  have  to  say? 

Mr.  Barret.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  You  say  that  the  Wells-Fargo  Company  publish 
their  rate? 

Mr.  Barret.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  the  other  companies  publish  their  rate! 

Mr.  Barret.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  rate  of  the  other  company! 

Mr.  Barret.  Thirteen  cents  a  crate  to  Minneapolis. 

Senator  Kean.  They  charge  you  13  cents  a  crate  for  icing? 

Mr.  Barret.  Yes;  with  a  minimum  of  510  crates.  We  originally 
had  a  minimum  of  600  crates.  We  asked  them  to  reduce  their  rates, 
and  instead  of  reducing  their  rates  they  reduced  the  minimum-  The 
railway  companies  and  the  car  lines,  I  presume,  did  this  jointly. 

Senator  Kjian.  Then,  the  way  they  cnarge  for  icing  in  your  regicm 
is  so  much  per  crate? 

Mr.  Barret.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  And  what  does  the  A.  R.  T.  Company  charge? 

Mr.  Barret.  The  same  as  the  Armour  people. 

Senator  Kean.  And  the  Wells-Fargo  Company  charge  by  the 
carload? 

Mr.  Barret.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  How  many  crates  are  there  ordinarily  in  a  car? 

Mr.  Barret.  Five  hundred  and  ten  is  the  minimum,  17,000  pounds. 
But  the  Wells-Fargo  Company  haul  nothing  less  than  600.  That  is 
their  minimum.  Of  course,  if  we  load  them  for  less  than  600,  we 
have  to  payf or  a  full  carload. 

Senator  Kean.  You  prefer  the  Armour  icing  to  any  others! 
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Mr.  Babrbt.  I  would  just  as  soon  have  the  A.  B.  T.;  but  the 
trade,  the  people  who  bu;^  our  berries,  prefer  the  Armour  service. 
The  Chairmak.  That  is  all. 

STATBMBHT  OF  MB.  F.  B.  THUSBBB. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and  your 
business. 

Mr.  Thurbbr.  F.  B.  Thurber.  I  am  president  of  the  United  States 
Export  Association,  and  my  office  is  at  90  West  Broadway,  New 
York.  I  may  state  as  to  the  interests  I  represent  that  some  of  the 
lines  of  business  represented  in  the  membersnip  of  the  United  States 
Export  Association  are  as  follows: 

Machinery^ — Oil-well  machinery,  woodworking  machinery,  machine  tools, 
^eotrlc  motors,  locomotiyes,  contractor's  machinery. 

Manufactures. — ^Rubber  goods,  emery  wheels,  radiators,  sewing  machines, 
steam  drills,  typewriters,  phonographs,  chemicals,  window  glass,  time  registers, 
wood  screws,  graphite,  furniture,  deslLS,  lumber,  leather,  sewing  silk. 

Food  products, — Various  lines. 

Dry  goods. — Various  lines. 

Hardioare. — Various  lines. 

I  represent  directly  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Export  Association  and  indirectly  many 
other  shippers  in  the  United  States  who,  while  opposed  to  unjust 
discriminations  by  railroads,  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  remedy 
proposed  bv  the  advocates  of  the  Escn-Townsend  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Indeed, 
I  doubt  if  10  per  cent  of  its  friends  have  given  any  serious  thought 
as  to  whether  mere  is  any  better  way  to  remedy  the  evils  which  exist. 
They  have  simply  followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Bacon,  an  earnest,  honest 
man,  who,  havinjz  a  difference  of  opinion  with  certain  railroads,  has 
embarked  on  a  "Peter  the  Hermit''  crusade  against  all  railroads, 
and  his  followers  have  adopted  his  cure-all  for  a  very  complicated 
disease.  This  cure-all  is  to  confer  rate-making  powers  on  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission,  when  there  is  little  or  no  complaint  as 
to  rates  being  too  hi^h,  but  that  sometimes  they  unjustly  discriminate 
between  persons  ana  between  places. 

There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  rate  making  and  unjust  dis- 
criminations. To  remedy  the  latter  it  is  not  necessary  to  confer  rate- 
making  powers  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  against  the  public  interest  to 
do  so.  It  sounds  plausible  to  say  that  when,  after  mvestigation,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  finds  a  rate  to  be  unreasonable  it 
should  be  empowered  to  sav  what  rate  is  reasonable  and  that  said 
rate  ^all  be  operative  until  enjoined  by  the  courts.  The  apparent 
reasonableness  of  this  caught  the  ear  of  our  President,  and  with  his 
favor  the  House  of  Representatives  jammed  through  a  measure 
which  if  it  had  become  a  law  would  have  injured  all  of  the  material 
interests  in  the  United  States.  The  wages  of  a  million  railroad  em- 
ployees, representing  directly  5,000,000  consumers  and  indirectly 
many  other  millions  engaged  in  collateral  industries  depending  on 
the  prosperity  of  our  raOroads^  are  at  stake.  The  value  of  ten  tnou- 
sand  miUion  dollars  of  securities,  largely  held  by  our  savings  banks 
and  life  insurance  companies,  are  at  stake. 
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The  trouble  is  that  most  rates  are  basic  and  a  change  in  one  affects 
a  thousand  or  a  million  rates.  The  same  is  true  of  a  proposition 
advanced  by  Mr.  Grardner,  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation — ^that  if  one  line  makes  a  cut  rate  in  any  instance, 
it  shall  be  the  legal  rate  to  all  shippers  on  that  line.  A  mistake 
or  disregard  of  instructions  by  a  contracting  agent  of  one  line  might 
involve  the  rates  of  many  other  lines,  and  when  we  reflect  the  margin 
between  profit  and  loss  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent  for  carrying  a 
ton  of  freight  1  mile  on  our  railways,  we  can  appreciate  the  delicacv 
of  the  problem.  The  breaking  of  a  hair  in  a  violin  bow  makes  all 
the  difference  between  harmony  and  discord,  and  the  adjustment  of 
railroad  rates  is  akin  to  this. 

For  thirty  years  I  have  been  a  student  of  the  transportation  ques- 
tion from  a  shipper's  point  of  view,  and  an  advocate  of  reasonable 
control  of  railways.  1  think  I  may  say  without  egotism  that  I  had 
more  to  do  with  creating  a  railroad  commission,  and  defining  its 
powers,  in  New  York  State  than  any  other  man;  and  with  the 
exception  of  Hon.  John  H.  Reagan  I  had  as  much  to  do  as  any  man 
with  creating  the  sentiment  which  resulted  in  establishing  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Both  of  these  laws  were  founded  on 
the  Massachusetts  railway-commission  law,  which  confers  full  powers 
of  investigation  upon  the  commission,  with  power  to  appeal  to  the 
courts,  or  to  the  legislature,  to  enjoin  abuses  and  to  fix  rates:  and  in 
both  Massachusetts  and  New  York  this  has  been  found  sumcient  to 
protect  the  public  interests — ^better,  indeed,  than  in  those  States 
whidi  conferred  rate-making  powers  upon  their  railroad  commis- 
sioners. This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  article  from  the  Rail- 
road Gazette  of  December  30, 1904 : 

4BB  RATE- MAKING   COMMISSIONS  SUCCESSFUL? 

"It  is  an  interesting  phenomenon,  in  connection  with  the  agita- 
tion for  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  that  so  much  effort  is  expended  in  the  exploitation  of 
the  evils  alleged  to  exist  that  none  is  available  to  show  the  applica- 
bility of  the  proposed  remedies.  Without  for  a  moment  admitting 
that  the  frictional  evils  incident  to  the  mutual  adjustments  necessary 
between  a  rapidly  developing  transportation  system  and  an  indus- 
trial organization,  of  which  the  former  is  a  part,  which  is  moving 
forward  with  equal  speed,  are  as  great  as  the  proponents  of  the 
Quarles-Cooper  bill  contend,  it  is  worth  while  to  a^  whether,  if 
they  were,  the  remedy  proposed  would  correct  them.  Thirty  States 
of  the  American  Union  now  have  railroad  commissions,  and  in 
22  instances  these  commissions  have  rate-making  powers.  Would 
it  not  be  reasonable  to  investigate  the  results  in  mese  States  before 
adopting  similar  legislation  concerning  interstate  commerce?  Such 
data  as  are  now  available  indicate  that  official  rate  making  has  not 
been  very  satisfactory  to  those  States  which  have  tried  it.  Georgia, 
for  example,  \<^as  one  of  the  earliest  States  to  adopt  a  drastic  rail- 
road-commission law,  and  has  consistently  followed  the  plan  of 
interposing  its  authority  between  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  railroad 
transportation.  Yet  the  newspapers  of  Georgia  to-day  declare  that 
the  shippers  of  that  State  pay  more  than  their  neighliors  in  adjoin- 
ing States,  and  that  interstate  traffic,  which  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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G>mmission  so  loudly  complains  is  not  subject  to  effective  regula- 
tion, is  carried  similar  distances  at  much  lower  rates.  A  recent, 
editorial  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  contains  the  following: 

^^  *'  A  merchant  in  JVf  arietta  can  ship  certain  goods  to  Chattanooga 
for  15  cents  per  hundred;  to  Knoxville  for  19  cents  per  hundr^ 
To  ship  the  same  goods  to  Atlanta  he  must  pay  30  cents  per  hundred ; 
to  Macon,  70  cents  per  hundred.  Atlanta  is  20  miles  from  Mari- 
etta, Chattanooga  is  128  miles;  and  yet  the  Chattanoo^  merchant 
pays  just  one-half  the  freight  the  Atlanta  merchant  does.  Why? 
Because  Chattanooga  is  out  of  the  State  and  Atlanta  is  in  it  This 
is  merel;^  one  of  a  hundred  instances  where  Greorgia  points  are  placed 
at  a  positive  disadvantage  in  freight  rates  because  they  are  located 
in  the  State.' 

"The  editorial  from  which  the  foregoing  is  an  extract  shows 
traces  of  feeling  which  suggest  the  attitude  of  an  advocate  rather 
than  one  of  judicial  impartiality;  but  in  spite  of  this  it  is  clear  that 
the  results  of  a  drastic  regulative  system  are  not  now  wholly  satisfy- 
ing to  the  people  of  Georgia.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  psycho- 
logical aspect  of  railroad  reflation  of  this  sort  is  too  often  ignored, 
and  that  where  the  reduction  of  rates  is  more  or  less  vigorously 
looked  after  by  public  authorities  railroad  officers  are  not  unlikely 
to  leave  the  duty  of  looking  for  desirable  reductions  wholly  to  the 
body  with  which  the  legislature  has  required  them  to  share  it  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  shippers  of  Georgia, 
for  in  the  editorial  already  quoted  there  appears  the  lollowing  expla- 
nation of  the  situation  against  which  the  complaint  is  made : 

tt  <  ♦  m  m  'WTien  a  merchant  approaches  the  railroad  for  rates  in 
Gteorgia  he  is  met  with  the  reply  tnat  the  railroad  commission  regu- 
lates that,  and  he  can  get  no  reduction. 

"  *  If,  however,  they  are  asked  for  rates  to  towns  outside  of  Geor- 
gia, the  application  receives  immediate  and  favorable  consideration 
and  the  best  rates  are  granted,  because  the  point  of  destination  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  and  therefore  not  controlled  by  the 
State  commission.' 

"  In  another  paragraph  of  the  same  editorial  the  situation  is  sum- 
marized with  similar  effect,  and  perhaps  even  more  forcibly,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'As  matters  now  stand,  the  plain  logic  of  the  situation  is  that 
within  the  State  of  Georgia,  rates  being  regulated  by  the  railroad 
commission,  shipoers  are  powerless  to  receive  fair  treatment  from 
the  railroaas.  while  to  points  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  they 
can  receive  tne  most  favorable  rates,  and  shippers  from  these  points 
into  the  State  receive  the  lowest  rate  that  can  be  obtained;  mudi 
lower,  as  a  rule,  than  the  Georgia  shipper  can  get.' 

"Anyone  would  underestimate  the  simificance  of  the  foregoing  who 
failed  to  note  that  the  State  rates  and  the  interstate  rates  are  over 
the  same  railroads  and  must  be  promulgated  by  the  same  officers,  the 
controlling  and,  in  fact,  the  sole  difference  being  that  in  the  case  of 
the  interstate  rates  the  shippers  deal  at  first  hand  and  face  to  face 
with  the  railroads  and  their  officers,  while  in  the  case  of  the  State 
rates  the  legislature  has  interposed  its  authority  and  that  of  tiie  State 
commission  between  the  two  actual  parties  to  every  contract  for  rail- 
road service,  thus  requiring  the  negotiations  to  be  conducted  at  much 
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more  than  an  arm's  length.  The  method  of  doin^  business  thus 
imposed  upon  the  shippers  of  State  traffic  and  the  railroads  carrying 
it  IS  cumbersome  and  absurd ;  it  is  only  natural  that  its  consequences 
should  be  so  burdensome. 

"  If  rate-makinff  power  is  conceded  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  dippers  of  interstate  freight  may  find  themselyes 
in  the  situation  that  is  now  distressing  the  local  shippers  of  Greorgia. 
Left  to  himself,  the  competent  railroad  rate-making  officer  devotes 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  search  for  opportumties  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  regions  contiguous  and  tributary  to  this  sys- 
tem and  to  increase  net  revenue  by  reducing  rates.  In  order  to  avoid 
overlooking  any  such  opportunity  his  door  is  always  open  to  those 
who  seek  reductions,  and  he  investigates  patiently  every  industrial 
situation  that  affords  even  the  most  meager  promise  of  additional 
traffic  in  return  for  lower  rates.  The  creation  of  an  official  board 
with  authority  to  compel  reductions  transforms  such  an  enlig;htened 
and  useful  officer  into  an  advocate  of  the  existing  rates.  He  is  told, 
in  effect,  that  the  State  will  look  out  for  the  needs  of  business  in  the 
way  of  reduced  rates  of  transportation,  and  he  knows  that,  until 
driven  to  plead  confiscatory  taking  of  property  without  due  process 
of  law  at  tne  bar  of  justice,  the  revenues  oi  his  corporation  will  have 
no  defender  but  himself  and  his  fellow-officers.  He  knows  that  a 
justifiable  reduction  will  be  made  an  argument  for  otibers  that  are 
wholly  devoid  of  justification,  and  he  naturally  ai»sumes  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  all  reductions.  Again,  capital  is  reluctant  to  engage 
in  railroad  enterprises  where  the  rate-making  power  has  been  taken 
from  its  employees  and  lodged  in  political  onicers,  and  the  States 
which  have  the  most  drastic  regulative  laws  have  usually  seen  the 
slowest  development  of  railroaa  facilities,  with  the  natural  accom- 
paniment of  slow  development,  the  retardation  of  the  natural  de- 
cline in  rates.** 

From  my  own  knowledge  I  can  testify  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
confer  rate-making  powers  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. This  is  proven  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  debates  in 
Congress  when  the  bill  was  pending: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  December  8, 1884,  Mr.  Findlay 
said: 

"  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  prescribe  that  a  rate  shall  be  reason- 
able and  then  leave  it  to  the  courts  to  determine  what  is  and  what  is 
not  reasonable;  but  to  declare  in  advance,  not  merely  the  principle 
by  which  the  fixing  of  the  rate  shall  be  governed,  but  to  prescribe  the 
rate  itself  by  referring  it  to  a  fixed  standard,  and  apply  the  rule  to 
the  complicated  system  of  interstate  transportation,  with  all  of  its 
vast  ramifications  and  subtle  competitions,  is  the  exercise  of  power 
which,  if  it  be  held  legislative  in  its  nature,  certainly  ought  to  be 
sparingly  and  cautiously  used.  The  bill  of  the  committee  keeps  this 
distinction  full  in  view  in  all  of  its  provisions,  and  is  consistent  and 
symmetrical  throughout;  but  the  Reagan  substitute,  as  I  have  shown, 
is  not  only  not  distinguished  by  this  unity  and  integrity  of  purpose, 
but  is  complex  and  contradictory  in  some  of  its  essential  features.^' 

Mr.  Reagan  : 

^^  But  it  would  be  understood  from  this  reasoning  that  my  bill  not 
only  requires  rates  to  be  reasonaole,  but  fixes  the  rates.  There  is  not 
a  word  m  the  bill  having  that  effect.^' 
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On  January  7  Mr.  Reagan  said : 

"  One  of  the  greatest  troubles  I  have  had,  even  with  the  friends  of 
legislation  in  this  direction,  has  been  to  get  them  to  understand  that 
this  is  not  a  bill  to  regulate  freight  rates;  that  it  does  not  undertake 
to  prescribe  rates  for  the  transportation  of  freight  I  know  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  attend  anv  measure  attempting  to  prescribe  rates 
of  freight.  I  am  persuaded  that  no  law  fixiuj^  rates  oi  freight  could 
be  made  to  work  with  justice  either  to  the  railroads  or  to  the  public, 
and  I  have  intended  from  the  beginning  to  avoid  that  difficulty. 

^^  The  difficulty  with  gentlemen  in  considering  the  bill  is  that  they 
can  not  keep  out  of  their  minds  the  arguments  of  the  railroad  lawyers 
and  lobbyists  who  are  continually  harping  upon  it,  that  this  bill  estab- 
lishes arbitrary  rates  of  freight  It  does  no  such  thing.  It  carefully 
guards  against  that,  simply  intending  to  prevent  the  most  manifest 
abuse  against  the  public  and  control  the  monopoly  powers  of  these 
corporations." 

In  tlie  Senate^  May  6, 1886,  Mr.  Kenna  said : 

"  What  constitutes  a  reasonable  rate  is  precisely  the  thing  which 
the  people  of  this  country  are  unwilling  to  leave  to  the  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion of  the  railroad  commission." 

Judge  Cooley,  its  first  chairman,  recognized  this,  but  after  his 
retirement  the  Commission  assumed  that  it  had  this  power,  and 
exercised  it  until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that 
it  had  not,  since  which  time  the  radical  element  in  the  Commission 
has  been  seeking  to  get  this  power,  and  has  invoked  the  influence  of 
the  radical  element  among  snippers  to  induce  Congress  to  confer  it. 
The  state  of  mind  of  this  element  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  interstate-commerce  law  meeting  held  at  St  Louis  October  27, 
1904,  it  was  stated  that  the  railroads  owned  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and  no  longer  ago  than  December  30,  1904,  Mr. 
Proutr,  of  the  Interstate  (>)inmerce  Commission,  in  an  interview 
publisned  in  Chicago,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  if  the  Commis- 
sion was  worth  buying,  the  railroads  would  own  it"  The  reasonable 
element  among  shippers  does  not  believe  this,  but  they  are  less  demon- 
strative than  the  radical  element,  and  do  not  make  themselves  heard. 
Their  view  is  well  expressed  by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  concerning  the  "  Cooper-Quarles  '* 
bill  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  "  Esch-Townsend "  bOl,  as 
follows: 

^^  Resolved  J  That  to  invest  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  power  to  declare  *  what  rate  or  rates  *  are  *  unjustly  discrimina- 
tive or  unreasonable,!  and  '  what  rates  would  be  just  fmd  reasonable,' 
and  to  further  provide  that  the  rates  which  the  Commission  deem 
just  and  reasonaole  ^  shall  be  substituted,'  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  long 
step  toward  conferring  the  general  rate-making  power  upon  the  Com- 
mission, if,  indeed,  the  provisions  of  the  Quarles-Cooper  bill  would 
not  conier  precisely  that  power.  The  advocates  of  that  bill  disavow 
any  intent  to  confer  such  power,  and  do  not  defend  the  conferring  of 
such,  power.  The  Commission  has  heretofore  claimed  Uie  rate-mak- 
injg  power  and  has  endeavored  to  exercise  it  in  various  decisions, 
wmoi  have  been  overruled  by  the  courts.  It  seems  to  have  been  made 
dear  that  neither  the  framers  of  the  act  nor  Congress  intended  to  con- 
fer that  power  on  the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission.    The 
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Quarles-Cooper  bill  confers  that  power  to  the  extent  of  pronotindng 
rates  and  classifications  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable,  and  how  far 
they  are  unjust,  or  the  naming  of  a  rate  or  practice  in  substitution. 
This  confers  a  judicial  power  upon  a  constantly  changing  body 
appointed  without  special  reference  to  that  phase  oi  their  duties,  and 
while  the  country  has  been  fortunate  thus  far  in  the  character  of  the 
men  placed  on  the  Commission,  political  and  other  considerations 
may  have  undue  weight  in  the  selection  of  commissioners,  and  the 
C!ominission  would  be  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  such  considera- 
tions than  the  judiciary. 

The  Commission  has  full  power  of  investigation,  and  can  appeal 
to  the  courts  to  enforce  its  conclusions,  and  the  courts  have  supported 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  by  iniunction  when  the  prohibition 
of  unjust  aiscriminations  was  concerned.  This  is  the  efFedare  remedy 
that  has  been  found  to  exist  under  the  present  law. 

"We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  be  and  can  be  enforced  when  made  upon 
complaint  of  unjust  discrimination,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  com- 
mend a  measure  which  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
a  power  so  general.  It  seems  to  us  wiser,  for  the  present,  at  least,  to 
rely  upon  the  recently  applied  method  of  enforcing  the  decisions  of 
the  Commission  by  injunction  than  to  enact  the  Quarles-Cooper  bill, 
the  provisions  of  which  may  be  construed  to  be  much  more  far- 
reaching  than  even  its  advocates  are  willing  to  defend  or  consent  to. 

"  Resolved^  That  this  board  earnestly  advocates  legislation  by  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  interstate-commerce  law  so  as  to  permit  pooling 
by  railroads  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  to  the  end  that  unjust  discrimination  may  be 
prevented^  and  reasonable,  uniform,  and  stable  rates  be  establisned." 

This  view  is  further  emphasized  by  the  following  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  United  States  Export  Association 
January  3, 1905 : 

^^  Resolved,  lliat  in  the  opinion  of  this  association  the  bill  now 
pending  in  Congress,  known  as  the  "  Cooper-Quarles  bill,"  conferring 
m  some  degree  rate-making  powers  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  making  its  findings  operative  until  reversed  by  the 
courts  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction;  that  while  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  perforins  a  useful  function  in  investigating 
and  making  recommendations,  it  should  not  have  powers  equivalent 
to  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury  combined;  that  to  make  its  findings 
operative  until  reversed  Ky  the  courts  is  like  hanging  a  man  and 
trying  him  afteirwards,  for  rates  are  so  related  that  one  affects  a  thou- 
sand or  a  million,  and  a  damage  thus  done  can  not  be  estimated  or 
repaired. 

^  *'  Resolved^  That  this  association  is  opposed  to  unjust  discrimina- 
tion in  any  form  in  the  operation  of  our  public  highways,  but  a  rea- 
sonable elasticity  in  their  operation  is  necessary,  m  order  to  market 
our  surplus  products  abroad,  and  that  to  deny  this  would  operato  to 
the  detriment  of  our  producers,  manufacturers,  laborers,  and  the 
general  public. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  courts  are  the  best  judges  of  what  constitutes 
*  a  square  deal,'  and  if  there  are  not  now  enough  to  give  prompt  de- 
cisions more  should  be  established  to  that  en<L" 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  your  committee,  there  are  a  few 
great  facts  that  are  not  generally  reco^ized.    Among  them  are: 

1.  That  all  combinations  and  consolidations  of  transportation  lines 
in  this  comitry  have  resulted  in  better  service  and  lower  rates.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Statistics: 

Average  reoeipU  per  ion-mile  of  leading  railroads  in  1870, 1880, 1890,  and  190S, 

inclusive. 
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This  result  has  been  attained  largely  through  combinations  and 
consolidations,  which,  contrary  to  Uie  impression  generally  enter- 
tained, nave  not  resulted  in  abolishing  competition,  but  rather  in 
economies  of  operation  and  improvement  in  service,  accompanied  by 
a  steady  reduction  in  rates,  with  but  few  exceptions,  which  prove  the 
rule.  During  the  past  three  years  rates  have  slightly  advanced  owing 
to  a  much  greater  advance  in  labor  and  materials.  Railway  freight 
rates  in  the  United  States  are,  however,  less  than  one-half  those  of 
other  principal  countries.  Our  railways  carry  our  chief  products 
1,000  miles  to  our  seaboard  for  less  than  the  railroads  of  other 
countries  charge  for  carrying  these  products  200  miles  inland  from 
the  seacoast  after  they  have  crossed  the  ocean. 
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2.  That  our  rates  in  this  country  are  upon  an  average  less  than  half 
those  of  other  principal  countries  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
graphic  presentation  prepared  by  the  Philadelphia  Museums: 

Railway  rates  for  goods  tra/fic,  1891* 
[Cents  per  ton  for  100  mllei.] 
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8.  That  this  great  result  has  been  attained  by  free  and  unham- 
pered American  railroad  men^  who  have  induced  investors  to  put 
^10,000,000,000  into  making  this  possible.  It  has  merged  tiie  fertile 
furrow  of  the  prairie  farm  in  tne  closing  furrow  of  the  sea,  and 
made  myriad  acres  valuable  which  otherwise  would  be  valueless.  It 
has  made  us  the  leading  nation  of  the  world.  Are  the  men  who 
have  done  this  less  entitled  to  reward  than  those  who  invested  in  the 
land  and  waited  for  "  the  unearned  increment?  "  It  isn't  what  you 
have  got,  but  where  you  have  got  it,  that  constitutes  value,  and  this 
applies  alike  to  fields,  forests,  mines,  and  factories. 

Every  private  car  line  which  gives  its  owners  an  advantage  over 
the  average  shipper  should  be  absorbed  by  the  railroads,  just  as  the 
privately  ownea  fast  freight  lines  were  absorbed. 

Every  terminal  railroad  which  gives  its  owners  a  like  advantage 
should  be  thus  absorbed. 

If  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  were  consolidated  into 
one  great  system,  under  corporate  management,  it  would  be  to  the 
public  advantage,  just  as  previous  consolidations  have  been.  It 
would  not  abrogate  competition,  for  the  great  competition  is  that  of 
sections,  States,  and  nations.  If  a  manufacturer  in  one  State  wants 
to  bid  on  a  contract  in  another  State,  where  a  low  commodity  rate 
would  get  the  business  and  keep  his  works  running,  and  a  railroad 
has  empty  cars  going  that  way,  it  should  be  allowed  to  make  a 
special  rate,  provided  that  rate  is  open  to  all  manufacturers  on  equal 
terms.  If  an  exporter  can  sell  a  cargo  of  wheat  in  Europe  in  com- 
petition with  Argentina ;  if  he  can  get  a  special  rate  at  a  minute's 
notice,  and  the  railroad  can  make  the  deal  possible,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so. 

It  is  this  freedom  which  has  reduced  our  rates  in  this  country  to 
one-half  those  of  other  countries,  and  we  should  not  put  our  railroads 
in  official  clamps  which  would  prevent  this. 

There  is  a  broad  distinction,  however,  between  rate  making  and 
preventing  unjust  discriminations.  We  need  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  police  the  latter,  but  it  should  not  be  tihe 
judge  of  the  former. 

Nearly  all  communities  and  nearly  all  shippers  think  that  they 
are  at  a  disadvantage^  as  compared  with  some  other  comm^inity 
or  shipper,  and,  firm  in  this  belief,  are  willing  to  play  into  the 
hand  of  a  Government  bureau  asking  arbitrary  powers.  Dealers 
in  each  commodity  think  other  commodities  are  unduly  favored. 
Atlantic  ports  think  that  Gulf  ports  are  given  an  imdue  advantage, 
and  Gull  ports  that  the  Pacific  coast  is  unduly  favored.  But,  in 
its  larger  analysis,  it  is  nation  against  nation,  ana  we  should  all  work 
for  the  Unitea  States.  The  average  student  of  this  ereat  question 
forgets  that  hundreds  of  skilled  railroad  men,  who  liave  devoted 
their  lives  to  this  business,  are  constantly  at  work  striving  to  adjust 
rates  fairly,  so  that  all  shippers,  all  sections,  and  all  commodities, 
shall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  upon  an  equal  basis.  They  forget  that 
when  the  price  oi  labor,  coal^  lumber,  steel,  and  other  main  items 
of  cost  to  railroads  advance  m  price  that  railroads  must  advance 
their  prices  for  transportation,  the  same  as  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants must  advance  their  prices  when  the  cost  of  labor  or  materials 
advances.    They  forget  th^  great  central  fact  that  rates  for  railroad 
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transportation  in  this  country  are,  upon  an  average,  less  than  one- 
half  those  of  other  principal  countries,  and  that  we  are  largely  in- 
debted to  this  for  the  great  extension  of  our  foreign  trade.  As 
regards  the  advances  in  railroad  rates  during  the  last  three  years, 
they  are  less  than  the  advances  in  all  labor  and  materials  used  by  the 
railroads,  and  less  than  the  advances  in  most  farm  and  other  prod- 
ucts. This  is  illustrated  hjr  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
men1>  of  CJommerce  and  Labor,  which  show  that  while  the  price  of 
all  commodities  advanced,  from  1899  to  1903,  11  per  cent,  that  the 
price  of  transportation  during  the  same  period  advanced  less  than 
4  per  cent;  while  from  1890  to  1899  they  progressively  declined 
more  than  22  per  cent.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  such  results  as 
have  been  attained  only  in  the  United  States  under  elastic  railroad 
management,  I  believe  we  should  go  slow  in  enacting  cast-iron  laws 
conferring  arbitrary  powers  upon  public  officials  who  have  not  made 
a  life-long  study  of  railroad  rate  making,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
intricate  of  problems.  The  EUrins  bill,  passed  by  the  last  CionCTess, 
amending  the  interstate-commerce  law,  strengthens  the  hands  oi 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  with  the  power  of  injunc- 
tion against  unjust  discriminations,  which  the  courts  have  always 
been  willing  to  grant,  but  which  the  Commission  has  only  recently 
availed  itself  of^,  the  worst  discriminations  can  be  promptly  remedied. 

As  a  preventive  measure,  however,  reasonable  agreements  between 
carriers  should  be  legalized,  and  some  such  amencnnent  to  the  inter- 
state-commerce and  the  Sherman  antitrust  laws  as  that  introduced  by 
Senator  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  in  the  last  Congress  should  be  made.  I 
therefore  offer  for  the  consideration  of  this  committee  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution,  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  United  States 
fexport  Association  October  15, 1904 : 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  in  the 
Trans-Missouri  and  Joint  Traffic  Association  Cases  that  the  Sherman 
antitrust  act  was  api>licable  to  railroads,  and  makes  illegal  agreements 
between  carriers  which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  reason- 
able, stable,  and  nondiscriminative  rates ;  and 

''  Whereas  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  were  familiar  with  this  legis- 
lation that  Congress  did  not  intend  it  to  so  apply,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  public  declaration  of  the  late  Senator  Hoar,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  this  effect;  and 

"  Whereas  the  effect  of  these  decisions  has  been  to  increase  unjust 
discriminations,  which  the  interstate-commerce  law  was  intended  to 
prevent;  and 

"  Whereas  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator  Fora- 
ker, of  Ohio  (Senate,  No.  3937),  to  remedy  this  defect  and  revive  the 
principle  of  the  common  law,  which  prohibits  only  that  which  is 
unreasonable,  and  making  the  courts  the  judges  of  this: 

^'Resolved,  That  this  association  approves  of  this  bill  or  a  similar 
one  embodying  this  principle." 

TO  SUMMARIZE  THE  MAIN  POINTS. 

1.  Prevent  unjust  discriminations,  but  do  not  interfere  with  the 
intricate  subject  of  rate  making. 

2.  Let  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  an  investigating 
and  prosecuting  body,  but  leave  it  to  legislatures  and  courts  to 
decide  what  is  reasonable.    To  make  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
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operative  before  being  so  passed  upon  would  do  irreparable  injury 
and  be  like  hanging  a  man  first  and  trying  him  afterwards.    The 
advocates  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  are  eimer  unable  or  unwilling  . 
to  see  that  the  changing  of  one  rate  affects  a  thousand  or  a  million 
rates. 

3.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  a  commission  of  five  or  seven 
men,  no  matter  how  able,  to  do  what  500  or  700  skilled  traffic  man- 
agers are  trving  to  do — adjust  the  myriad  conflicting  interests  of 
individual  shippers,  ports,  and  sections — ^'^like  the  poor,  they  are 
always  with  us; "  and  while  the  Attorney-General  has  said  tiiat  leg- 
islatures, State  and  National,  have  the  power  to  regulate  rates,  until 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  passed  upon  the  consti- 
tutional question  involved  in  interstate  commerce,  Uiat  no  State  shall 
discriminate  against  the  ports  and  places  of  another  State,  we  had 
better  leave  the  adjustment  of  the  intricate  rate-making  problem  to 
practical  traffic  managers  who  have  given  the  United  Stat^  rates  less 
than  one-half  those  or  other  principal  countries,  enabling  us  to  reach 
their  markets,  and  have  developed  an  internal  commerce  whidi  com- 
mands the  admiration  of  the  world. 

4.  A  word  about  "  watered  stock  ^  is  necessary.  This  is  the  great 
bogy  of  those  who  think  that  public  service  corporations  should  b^  put 
in  official  clamps,  or  that  there  should  be  public  ownership.  Pro- 
fessor Meyer,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  said  before  your  com- 
mittee May  5  that  '^  stock  watering  in  many  cases  had  been  oeneficent. 
It  enabled  the  building  of  roads,  and  many  of  the  neat  interests  of 
die  county  had  been  started  and  built  up  by  watered  stock." 

Judge  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
said  in  a  paper  oef ore  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  30, 1902 : 

^  If  common  assertion  is  well  founded  the  body  politic  is  afflicted 
with  a  grievo)is  ailment  which  takes  the  name  of  ^^  trusts."  Those  who 
diagnose  this  malady — and  nearly  everyone  professes  ability  to  do 
so— declare  that  one  of  its  worst  and  most  aggravated  symptoms  is 
overcapitalization,  or  ^watered  stock.'  For  Uiis  and  other  mani- 
festations of  the  disorder  the  favorite  specific  just  now  is  publicity. 
By  very  many  this  is  announced  as  a  positive  cure-all,  while  those 
who  appear  to  have  some  question  about  ite  complete  efficacy  are, 
neverthdessL  recommending  ite  use  as  doubtless  beneficial,  and  cer- 
t^nly  harmless. 

^  WiUi  all  deference  to  those  who  advocate  such  publicity  as  a 
preventive  of  stock  watering,  I  venture  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  their  contention.  Indeed^  mj  skepticism  ffO€fi  to  the  extent  of 
questioning  whether  overcapitabzation^  as  such,  is  a  matter  of  real 
gravity,  much  less  a  portentous  evil  which  demands  an  extraordinary 
remedy.  I  hold  it  unproved  that  the  excessive  issue  of  corporate 
securities  is  a  source  of  such  danger  as  to  excite  public  alarm,  and  I 
am  yet  to  be  convinced  that  enforced  publicity  will  not  be  a  harmful 
exercise  of  public  authority. 

^  Leaving  out  the  speculator  and  taking  into  account  only  those 
seeking  honest  investment,  ten  times  more  money,  to  say^  the  least, 
has  been  sunk  in  farm  mortgages,  suburban  lots,  patent  rights,  buy- 
ing and  selling  grain,  cotton,  ana  other  commodities  where  no  cor- 
porate shares  were  dealt  in  or  even  existed  than  was  ever  lost  on 
account  of  the  fictitious  or  excessive  issue  of  corporate  securities.    If 
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the  State  is  to  assume  the  function  of  keeping  folly  and  cupidity 
from  paying  twice  or  ten  times  what  a  thing  is  worth,  it  surely  snould 
assume  the  guardianship  of  the  largest  numbers  and  tiie  heaviest 
losers. 

^^  To  say  that  capitalization  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  amount 
of  cash  actually  paid  in  may,  in  rare  instances,  save  the  feeble-minded 
from  losinff  their  money,  but  it  might  also  inflict  much  injury  upon 
the  general  public  by  hampering  the  ambitious  and  placing  a  handi- 
cap upon  legitimate  enterprise.  To  say  that  shares  may  be  issued 
only  tor  cash,  or  for  property  at  its  fair  value,  introduces  an  alterna- 
tive which  throws  the  scheme  into  confusion  and  leaves  it  unde- 
fended at  its  weakest  point.  If  the  property  to  be  capitalized  is  an 
undeveloped  mine,  for  instance,  or  an  invention  like  the  telephone  or 
wirdess  telegraphy,  by  what  process  will  you  determine  its  actual 
value,  and  who  shall  decide  on  the  amoimt  of  stock  to  be  issued? 
Even  if  the  evil  of  watered  stock  is  much  greater  than  it  appears  to 
me,  and  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  prevent  wrongdoing  of  tliis 
description,  I  see  little  good,  even  to  the  few  foolish  investors,  in  com- 
pelling corporate  publicity  as  a  remedy  for  overcapitalization." 

The  popular  conception  of  the  term  "  watered  stock  "  is  that  it  is 
a  device  to  swindle  somebody  out  of  something,  and  in  many  in- 
stances it  may  be  true,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it 


under  corporate  orj^nization,  putting  into  the  form  of  shares  o: 
stock  the  ^  good  wiU  "  of  a  business,  something  that  every  merchant 
charges  for  when  he  sells  out  a  successful  busing.  It  may  be  in 
bonds  or  preferred  stock  or -common  stock,  but  it's  there  m  some 
form.  Suppose  a  newspaper,  with  a  plant  costing  $100,000  and 
earning  $100,000  a  year,  is  put  into  a  corporation  with  $1,000,000 
capitaiT    Some  people  would  say  that  stock  was  jgrossly  watered* 

Suppose  a  man  with  exceptional  energy  and  abihty  decides  to  build 
a  railroad,  invests  his  own  money,  and  gets  his  friends  to  do  likewise 
in  an  enterprise  that  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  public  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  requires  some  years  for  traffic  to  develop  to  a  point  where 
it  will  pay  a  profit,  and  if  he  makes  a  mistake  in  his  calculations  it 
may  "  go  broke,"  be  sold  out,  reorganized,  and  the  ori^al  investors 
lose  all  they  put  in.  If  successfS,  are  the  original  investors  who 
took  the  risk  to  be  limited  to  6  per  cent  on  the  actual  capital  invested, 
or  shall  they  be  permitted  to  share  (through  the  medium  of  so-called 
*'  watered  stock  ")  in  the  values  that  they  have  created? 

Individual  initiative  and  energy,  as  opposed  to  the  socialistic  idea, 
has  been  the  mainspring  of  American  commerce,  and  ultimate  prc^t, 
embodied  in  the  much-abused  "watered  stock,"  has  been  the  main 
incentive.  It  is  all  summed  up  in  the  one  great  fact  that  the  United 
States  enjoys  rates  one-half  those  of  other  countries. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  as  I  understand  it^  leaves 
open  the  v^ery  important  question  of  what  is  a  direct  and  an  indirect 
discrimination  between  ports.  If  indirect,  Congress  can  re^ilate  it 
or  delegate  the  regulation  to  an  executive  body,  but  if  direct,  it  would 
be  unconstitutional.  Has  the  question  of  what  is  direct  and  what  is 
indirect  ever  been  passed  upon  by  the  court  of  last  resort?  This 
question  of  railroad  differentials  between  the  Atlantic  ports  has 
been  referred  by  consent  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  but  in  case  it  is  adverse  to  New  York,  which  is 
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spending  $90,000,000  to  improve  its  canals,  will  New  York  relinquish 
its  natural  advantages? 

The  Attomey-Greneral  says  Congress  has  power  to  fix  a  standard 
provided  it  is  not  confiscatory.  Mr.  Acworth  has  testified  that  the 
standard  rate  fixed  by  Parliament  in  England  has  tended  to  prevent 
reductions  in  rates,  and  that  outside  of  purely  local  rates  they  are 
double  or  treble  those  prevailing  here. 

Mr.  Bacon  testified  that  a  maximum  rate  based  on  mileage  was 
unwise.  What  standard  can  be  adopted  that  is  wise,  and  who  shall 
decide  it — ^a  political  commission  of  five  or  seven  lawyers  or  500 
or  700  skilled  traffic  managers  in  different  parts  of  this  ^eat  coun- 
try who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this  business  and  with  varying 
markets  know  at  what  rate  the  traffic  will  move?  Shall  we  have  cast- 
iron  clamps  or  an  elastic  system  for  commerce? 

I  believe  that  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  which  is  really  the  bill  of 
Mr.  Bacon,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  if  enacted  in  its  present  form,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interest  of  the  producers  and  shippers  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  therefore  hope  tnat  if  approved  by  your  committee  it 
will  be  with  amendments  which  will  meet  the  objections  I  have 
pointed  out. 

STATSKBVT  OF  MS.  IITTSBAT  CASLBTOV. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and 
business. 

Mr.  Carleton.  Murray  Carleton.  I  reside  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
am  ill  the  wholesale  dry  goods  business. 

The  business  men  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Southwest  did  not  look 
deeply  into  the  effect  of  the  proposed  freight-rate  legislation  until 
the  action  of  the  railroad  commissioners  in  Texas  and  the  passing  of 
the  maximum  freight^rate  bill  by  the  Missouri  legislature  tnis  spring 
began  to  disorder  freight  schedules.  The  Business  Men's  League  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  commercial  clubs  of  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph 
tried  to  defeat  this  legislation,  but  could  not  Then  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Busmess  Men's  League  considered  the  Townsend 
bill  now  pending  before  you,  and  concluding  that  it  was  hurtful, 
referred  the  matter  to  a  larger  body,  and  a  joint  meeting  was  hela 
of  this  executive  committee,  the  committee  on  freight  transportation, 
and  the  committee  on  national  legislation.  These  committees  in- 
structed the  president  to  appoint  a  committee  to  appear  before  you 
and  protest  a^inst  the  bill.  A  meeting  of  the  full  membership  of 
this  body  will  take  place  later  this  month,  which  will  undoubtedly 
send  you  the  same  message.  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  also,  in 
telling  you  that  the  business  men  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Southwest  do 
not  want  the  radical  disturbance  of  the  freight  rates  of  this  country 
that  will  inevitably  follow  if  the  power  to  make  freig:ht  rates  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Inter- 
state Merchants'  Association  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Merchants'  Trans- 
portation Association  of  St.  Louis,  both  composed  of  large  shippers, 
and  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  resolutions  adopted  by  these  organizations 
for  filing  with  your  committee. 

But,  fcn  Chairman,  while  I  know  that  many  people  who  have  not 
studied  the  effect  of  the  proposed  law  look  on  it  as  a  panacea  for 
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all  ills^  as  a  remedy  for  all  grievances  against  freight-rate  conditions, 
the  shippers  whom  I  represent  not  only  know  tlSit  it  will  not  cure 
the  evils  which  exist  in  the  railway  situation,  but  they  are  greatly 
and  reasonably  afraid  that  it  will  take  away  from  them  the  profitable 
rate  adjustments  which  have  been  built  up  slowly  and  carefully 
through  many  years  of  work ;  and  while  I  do  not  represent  the  ship- 
pers of  any  other  part  of  this  coimtry,  I  do  believe  that  if  they  will 
calmly  consider  tne  confusion  in  their  own  territory  which  will 
result  from  the  proposed  law  they  will  all  come  here  before  you  ask- 
ing you  not  to  destroy  eidsting  business  stability. 

I  shall  only  aim  to  consider  this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
merchant  and  large  ship]^  of  St.  Louis.  I  consider  this  Question 
solely  from  a  business  pomt  of  view,  as  it  affects  or  may  anect  the 
business  of  mv  city  and  the  territory  in  which  St.  Louis  must  find 
the  field  for  the  expansion  of  its  varied  commercial  interests.  Sudi 
expansion  of  our  interests,  I  take  it,  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  people 
not  only  of  St  Louis  but  of  its  tributary  trade  territory;  and,  fur- 
thermore, it  seems  a  plain  proposition  that  in  legitimate  business  a 
profit  to  one  s^tion  of  the  country  is  only  gained  by  the  exdiange 
of  a  profit  to  other  sections.  All  sections  get  from  one  another  what 
they  want,  with  a  profit  in  the  handling. 

Ix  is  generally  admitted  that  this  country  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. It  is  the  general  hope  and  wish  Uiat  this  prosperity  shall 
continue.  Prosperity  such  as  we  now  enjoy  can  only  be  rendered 
permanent  by  the  stability  of  laws  which  have  to  do  with  conditions 
of  trade  ana  finance  and  the  continuous  profitable  employment  of 
labor. 

This  question  of  the  Government's  further  regulation  and  wntrol 
of  railroads,  by  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  fiiterstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  conferring  upon  that  body  the  rate-makin^g  power, 
involves  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  one-fifth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, directly  interested  in  the  employ  of  railroads.  It  touches  and 
touches  deeply  the  interest  of  every  business  in  the  country.  It  is 
a  matter  that  comes  home  to  both  tne  producer  and  consumer,  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  agriculturist,  to  the  shopkeeper  as  to  the 
speculator  in  Wall  street.  In  the  last  analysis  the  issue  involved  in 
tne  discussion  of  this  measure  is  one  vital  to  the  whole  nation.  Bail- 
roads  are  the  veins,  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  the  very  viscera  of  the 
business  life  of  this  nation,  and  anything  which  threatens  to  disturb 
their  orderly  operation  must  throw  into  confusion  the  whole  economy 
of  the  country.  And  such  confusion  or  disorder  means  business  and 
financial  sictoess  for  everyone. 

Our  railroads  stand  to-day  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
providing  dividends  on  stocks  and  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds. 
Those  stocks  and  bonds  are  held  largely  by  the  publia  The  stock 
may  be  "watered,"  as  we  say,  but  "water''  represents  mostiy  only 
the  capitalized  hopes  in  the  day  of  the  nothingness  of  the  business, 
and  shall  their  hopes  be  dashed,  now  that  the  realization  is  at  hand? 
The  majority  of  the  holders  of  railroad  bonds  and  stocks  are  not 
sinners,  but  innocent  parties,  whom,  explicitly,  the  law  protects  in 
their  investments.  They  are  entitied  to  the  earnings  of  those  securi- 
ties and  those  earnings  are  dependent  upon  the  good  management 
or  operation  of  the  properties  upon  which  those  securities  are  based. 
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The  railroads  are  now  prosperous.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the 
properties  be  controlled  by  Government  bureau,  though  the  Govern- 
ment, or  its  bureau,  assumes  no  financial  responsibility  to  the  owners 
of  the  railroads  for  their  profitable  conduct  and  operation.  The 
Government  guarantees  no  compensation  if  the  rates  it  fixes  are 
ruinous  to  the  roads.  The  Government  disclaims  intention  of  taking 
possession  of  the  roads  at  a  proper  valuation.  It  only  wants  to  run 
the  business  regardless  of  the  rights  of  its  owners  to  the  increment 
thereof.  Such  an  interference  amounts,  practically,  to  confiscation 
of  property  without  comi)ensation,  and  while  the  thoughtless  may 
not  worry  much  about  taking  a  business  away  from  the  owner,  they 
may  possibly  take  pause  to  consider  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  im- 
position of  arbitrary  and  empiric  rates  upon  the  wages  of  the  labpr 
which  will  have  to  operate  the  roads  on  a  rate  basis  that  shall  hori- 
zontally reduce  profits.  The  losses  of  the  railroad  owner  must  come 
eventually  out  of  the  humbler  operative — as  all  history  of  taxation 
and  business  regulation  conclusively  proves.  The  best  friend  of  the 
workingman  is  the  man  who  so  conducts  his  business  that  it  is  profit- 
able, since  upon  the  profitableness  of  the  property  depends  the  rate 
of  wages  and  the  number  of  men  employed. 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  those  favoring  this  proposed 
legislation  is  that  railway  rates  are  excessive  or  that,  as  now  ad- 
justed, they  constitute  an  undue  burden  upon  industry.  That  the 
country  is  not  suffering,  but  rather  that  it  is  prospering,  under  the 

S resent  system  of  railroad  rates  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  The 
gures  wnich  I  shall  present  are  founded  upon  facts,  and  it  is  a 
popular  and  true  saying  that  one  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments. 
in  the  twenty-two  years  from  1880  to  1902  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  mcreased  56.66  per  cent.  Has  the  demand  for 
railway  freight  transportation  suffered  froih  excessive  rates  during 
that  period?  It  has  not  merely  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, but  has  far  outstripped  it  Its  increase  in  those  twenty-two 
years  has  been  330.23  per  cent — ^very  nearly  sixfold.  During  the 
same  period  the  increase  of  railway  passenger  transportation  has 
been  ^3.02  per  cent,  considerably  more  than  four  tunes  the  con- 
temporary increase  or  population. 

But  that  the  railroad  service  of  the  country  has  improved  greatly, 
not  merely  in  quantity  but  in  quality  as  well,  may  also  be  shown  by 
a  few  figures — figures,  too,  which  are  thoroughly  authentic.  In 
1902  the  passenger  services  performed  by  the  average  mile  of  steam 
railway  exceeded  those  of  1880  by  51.78  per  cent.  The  freight  serv- 
ice rendered  per  mile  in  1902  shows  an  increase  over  that  in  1880  of 
115.14  per  cent.  If  further  proof  of  improved  service  is  needed  let 
it  be  found  in  the  fact  that  whereas  in  1880  the  railway  employees 
were  84  per  10,000  of  the  population,  in  1902  they  were  151  per 
10,000.  Again,  in  1880  the  aggregate  amount  paid  out  to  railway 
employees  was  $195,350,013,  or  at  the  rate  of  $466  per  employee.  In 
1902  it  was  $676,028,952,  an  average  of  $568  each.  This  certainly 
proves  that,  so  far  as  higher  wages  could  affect  it,  the  railway  com- 
panies were  not  allowing  their  service  to  deteriorate.  Ptoof  posi- 
tive of  improved  service,  however,  is  given  in  these  figures  which  I 
now  produce.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  1  mile  per  em- 
ployee in  1880  was  18,701;  in  1902  it  was  16,556.    The  number  of 
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tons  of  freight  carried  1  mile  per  employee  in  1880  was  77^13;  in 
1902  it  was  132,252. 

This  general  plea  is  especially  pertinent  to  conditions  in  the  South- 
west The  railroads  have  developed  the  Southwest  remarkably. 
They  have  done  it  on  a  rate  basis  that  has  been  reasonably  fair. 
They  have  pushed  into  the  territory  at  enormous  expense.  They 
have  put  the  rate  down  to  the  lowest  on  everything  out  or  in  to  get 
the  Southwest  product  to  the  world,  to  get  the  world's  product  to  the 
Southwest.  No  thoughtful  person  in  the  Southwest  can  imagine 
that  a  Government  control  ot  rates  would  have  made  or  would  now 
make  the  rates  any  better  than  they  are  made  under  the  impetus  of 
the  railroad's  desire  for  business  and,  in  a  measure,  under  the  coercion 
of  competition  for  the  traffic.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Government 
control  of  rate  making  tends  inevitably  to  the  killing  of  individual 
railroad  initiative,  to  the  destruction  or  the  competition  which  is  the 
life  of  trade,  and  in  the  long  run  the  tendency  would  be  to  force  the 
rates  higher  instead  of  lower  for  all  sections  of  the  country.  If  it 
could  not  do  that  potently  for  fear  of  inviting  political  vengeance  on 
this  party  or  that,  it  might  accomplish  in  effect  the  same  thing  by 
enforcing  uniform  low  rates,  the  result  of  which  would  be  such  re- 
duction of  profits  as  would  necessitate  heavy  reductions  in  wages  on 
all  the  roads,  and  this  would  affect  in  turn  every  line  of  business  with 
whom  the  workingman  would  have  the  less  money  to  spend.  An 
injury  to  one,  thus,  we  see,  becomes^  the  concern  of  all.  In  a  free 
field  and  no  favor  the  railroads  which  have  penetrated  the  South- 
west have  made  a  splendid  showing.  They  have  not  bankrupted  their 
owners.  Neither  have  they  rapaciously  robbed  the  regions  they  have 
served.  They  have  built  up  the  territory  and  at  the  same  time 
enormously  increased  the  volume  and  profit  of  the  business  of  the 
territory. 

The  rate-making  power  is,  as  was  once  said  of  the  tariff,  a  local  issue. 
Its  exercise  depends  upon  particular  and  often  fluid  conditions  and 
changing  circumstances.  It  is  not  likely,  as  I  view  the  matter,  that 
the  exercise  of  the  power  would  be  more  judicious  and  fair  to  aU 
parties  concerned  under  a  national  supervision  than  it  is  and  has  been 
under  the  untrammeled  administration  of  men  who  knew  the  condi- 
tions indigenous  to  the  region  and  met  them  with  due  consideration 
for  the  interests  of  their  roads  and  the  interests  of  general  business. 
C!onditions  in  rate  making  which  have  admitted  of  such  development 
as  that  I  speak  of  can  not  surely  be  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country. 

Notning  has  been  more  accurately  determined  than  the  fact  that 
railroad  stocks  are  largely  owned  by  small  individual  holders.  Upon 
investigration  it  has  b^n  ascertained  that  43  American  railroad  cor- 
porations, controlling  115,641  miles  of  railroad,  or  less  than  57  per 
cent  of  the  entire  mileage  of  the  country,  have  registered  shareholders 
to  the  number  of  225,037,  averaging  $13,484  each.  In  point  of  fact, 
small  stockholders  are  in  a  majority  among  the  owners  of  such  se- 
curities. Savings  banks  also  are  large  investors  in  steam  railroad 
securities.  In  six  Eastern,  or  Atlantic  coast,  States  savings  banks 
own  $845,889,038  worth  of  railroad  securities.  Educational  institu- 
tions likewise  figure  largely  in  such  investments.  Seventy-four  col- 
leges or  universities,  together  with  a  number  of  secondary  schools, 
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own  railroad  securities  worth  $47,468,327.  Insurance  companies  in- 
vestigated were  found  to  own  $845,889,088  worth  of  the  same  se- 
curities. To  sum  up,  the  total  value  of  steam  railroad  securities  held 
by  insurance  companies,  savings  banks,  and  educational  institutions 
was  $1,835,711,461.  As  the  aggregate  market  value  of  steam  railroad 
securities  on  June  30,  1900,  was  over  $8,000,000,000,  the  above  figures 
show  that  about  one-sixth  of  the  railroad  property  of  the  coun&y  is 
owned  by  small  holders. 

But  to  return  to  mv  exposition  of  the  services  rendered  bv  the 
railroads  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  West  and  Southwest.  No  better 
illustration  of  the  promptness  and  energy  with  which  railroads  assist 
in  the  development  of  new  communities  can  be  found  than  is  afforded 
by  Oklahoma.  I  find  in  the  official  records  that  the  railroad  mileajge 
in  that  Territory  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  its  Territorial 
government  was  only  278  miles.  Since  that  date,  in  the  compara- 
tively brief  period  of  fifteen  years,  a  miracle  of  railroad  building 
has  been  performed  in  that  remote  Territorv.  The  records  state  that 
the  total  railroad  mileage  in  Oklahoma  on  January  1, 1905,  was  3,225 
miles,  an  increase  of  2,947  miles  in  fifteen  years,  a  more  than  teniold 
increase,  railroad  building  on  an  average  of  very  nearly  200  miles  a 
year.  Does  this  titanic  energy  show  neglect  of  young  and  weak 
communities?  Does  it  show  any  attempt  to  discriminate  a^inst 
them  in  favor  of  older  and  more  firmly  established  commumties? 
Does  it  not  rather  show  keen  sympathv  with  American  communities 
in  their  efforts  to  emerge  from  the  embryonic  condition  and  be  bom 
into  the  vigorous  life  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  nation? 

Let  any  intelligent  person  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  older  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  under  the  rail- 
road development  of  the  past  fifty  years  and  note  what  their  rapid 
and  steady  advancement  has  becoi.  To  such  persons  the  question 
will  spontaneously  suggest  itself:  Should  their  sister  States  and 
Territories  of  the  trans-Mississippi  region — ^Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arizona^  Utah,  Nevada, 
and  others — ^be  deprived  of  the  powerful  railroad  assistance  which  has 
done  so  much  for  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
loujger  established  States?  That  they  will  be  deprived  of  this 
assistance  if  this  proposed  law  should  take  effect  is  my  firm  belief 
and  that  of  thousands  of  other  business  men  and  citizens  of  the  West. 

The  comparative  effects  of^raiboad  operation  under  both  systems, 
the  legislative  rate  making  and  the  independent,  may  be  demoi]^rated 
from  experience.  In  Iowa,  where  rates  are  made  by  a  State  commis- 
sion, the  inelastic  nature  of  the  tariff  based  only  on  distance  has 
driven  practically  everything  except  agriculture  and  mercantile  busi- 
ness out  of  the  State.  On  February  4,  1902,  an  editorial  in  the  Des 
Moines  Daily  Capital  pointedly  said : 

The  people  of  Iowa  realize  that  they  have  a  great  State,  and  they  are  proud 
of  it,  but  they  are  asking  themselves  why  manufacturing  industries,  according  to 
the  census  of  1900,  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri  than  In  good  old  Iowa. 

The  Capital  is  free  to  say  that  we  believe  the  fault  is  with  the  Iowa  railroad 
law  and  its  iron-bound  conditions. 

Not  a  single  new  Industry  has  been  built  up  in  Iowa  on  account  of  the  present 
law.  Numerous  packing  houses  and  other  industrial  establishments  are  stand« 
log  idle  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
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To  this  exposition  of  the  industrial  condition  of  Iowa  might  be 
added  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  with  all  the  live  stock  that  is  raised 
there  not  a  hide  is  tanned  there,  while  Wisconsin,  with  very  little 
live  stock  produced,  has  large  and  growing  tanning  industries. 

It  is  established  by  census  figures  that  in  the  increase  of  both  popu- 
lation and  railroad  mileage  during  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1900 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri  considerably  airpassed  Iowa,  In 
Illinois  in  1890  the  railroad  mileage  was  10,071,  and  in  1900  it  was 
11,103,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.  In  1890  in  Wisconsin  the  railroad 
milea^  was  5,639 ;  in  1900  it  was  6,530,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent 
In  Missouri  in  1890  the  railroad  mileage  was  5,886;  in  1900  it  was 
6,875,  an  increase  of  16  j)er  cent.  In  Iowa  in  1890  the  railroad  mile- 
age was  8,692;  in  1900  it  was  9,185,  an  increase  of  5  per  cent.  In 
1890  in  Illinois  the  population  was  3,826,351 ;  in  1900  it  was  4,821,550, 
an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  In  Wisconsin  in  1890  the  population  was 
1,686,880;  in  1900  it  was  2,069,042,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent  In 
Missouri  in  1890  the  population  was  2,679^184;  in  1900  it  was 
8,106,665,  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  In  Iowa  m  1890  the  populaticHi 
was  1,911,896;  in  1900  it  was  2,231,853,  an  increase  of  11  per  cent 
Likewise,  in  the  ag^egate  value  of  manufactures,  these  three  States 
greatly  .exceeded  their  lagging  sister  during  that  ten-year  period.  In 
Illinois  in  1890  the  value  of  manufactured  products  was  $908,640380; 
in  1900  it  was  $1,259,730,168,  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  In  Wiscon- 
sin in  1890  the  value  of  manufactured  products  was  $248,546,164  j  in 
1900  it  was  $360,818,942,  an  increase  of  45  per  cent  In  Mi^un  in 
1890  the  value  of  manufactured  products  was  $324,561,993;  in  1900 
it  was  $385,492,748,  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  In  Iowa  in  1890  the 
value  of  manufactured  products  was  $125,049,188;  in  1900  it  was 
$164,617,877,  an  increase  of  31  per  cent  From  the  foregoing  figures 
the  calculation  is  derived  that  in  1900  the  manufactured  products  per 
person  were  worth,  in  Illinois,  $2,613;  in  Wisconsin,  $1,748;  in  Mis- 
souri, $1,243,  and  in  Iowa,  $737. 

The  United  States  census  shows  that  between  1890  and  1900  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  Texas  increased  in  number  8,290, 
or  181  per  cent  But  examination  of  the  details  shows  that  of  this 
increase  2,650  were  cotton  gins,  90  were  cotton-oil  and  cake  mills, 
and  325  were  newspaper  and  printing  plants,  none  of  which  manu- 
facture anything;  184  were  saddlery  establishments,  which  includes 
harness  shops  and  repair  shops,  ana  823  were  lumber  mills,  located 
there  because  the  timber  is  there,  and  not  because  of  favorable  rates. 
Again,  in  1890,  when  the  railroad  companies'  tariffs  were  im  force, 
there  were  690  flouring  and  grist  mills  in  Texas,  while  in  1900,  after 
almost  ten  years  of  railroad  regulation  by  the  State  commission, 
this  number  had  dwindled  to  289  such  establishments.  Yet  this 
is  the  only  important  Texan  industry  that  vitally  depends  on  the 
adjustment  of  freight  rates.  Thus,  the  number  of  mills  decreased 
58  per  cent,  yet,  meanwhile,  the  production  of  cereals  increased  70 
per  cent.  A  startling  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  the  total  output 
of  flour  and  grist  mfll  products  increased  during  that  period  24  per 
cent  These  figures  show-  that  the  small  mill  is  being  driven  out  of 
Texas  by  State  regulation  of  railroad  rates,  and  that  the  business 
is  being  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  those  who  happen  to  be  located 
advantageously.    To  overcome  these  inequalities  of  location  under 
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the  proper  adjustment  of  freight  rates  is  the  whole  problem  of 
rate  making,  yet  it  is  a  problem  which,  after  ten  years  of  effort, 
the  Texas  commission  has  shown  itself  absolutely  unable  to  solve. 
We  thus  perceive  that  to  change  the  adjustment  of  freight  rates 
from  the  hands  of  the  railroad  companies  to  the  hands  of  the  State 
commission  has  cost  the  58  per  cent  of  the  flour  mills  of  Texas  their 
industrial  existence,  although,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  raw  material 
increased  70  per  cent  and  the  output  increased  24  per  cent.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Wisconsin,  under  railway  administration  of 
transportation,  the  product  of  flour  and  grist  mills  increased  54  per 
cent,  while  the  production  of  cereals  increased  only  8  per  cent,  show- 
ing that  Wisconsin  not  only  mills  its  own  wheat,  but  a  larse  quantity 
imported  from  other  States.  That  the  policy  of  the  railroads  afforded 
distribution  rather  than  concentration  of  this  business  is  shown  by 
the  increase  of  44  per  cent  in  the  number  of  mills.  In  short,  under 
State  regulation  of  railroads  the  places  in  Texas  which  once  had  flour 
mills  know  them  now  no  more,  wnile  under  railroad  management  the 
places  in  Wisconsin  which  had  no  flour  mills  ten  years  ago  now  have 
flourishing  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  regulation  of  rates  in 
Texas  has  concentrated  the  milling  business  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
driven  58  per  cent  of  the  mills  in  the  State  out  of  the  business,  and 
driven  40  per  cent  of  the  increased  cereal  production  out  of  the  State 
to  be  milled.  While  this  has  been  going  on  in  Texas  the  railroads 
have  provided  tariffs  in  Wisconsin  under  which  the  milling  output 
increased  26  per  cent  more  than  the  production  of  cereals  within 
the  State,  and  the  new  mills  established  made  an  increase  of  44  per 
cent.  In  Texas  there  are  93  kinds  of  industries  reported  in  the 
census,  of  which  17  show  over  a  million  dollars'  investment  each.  In 
Wisconsin,  with  less  area  and  less  population,  there  are  155  lines  of 
industry  reported,  of  which  37  show  over  a  million  of  dollars'  invest- 
ment each.  If  the  Texas  system  of  adjusting  rates  were  conducive  to 
industrial  development,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  ten  years  it  has 
been  in  operation  something  other  than  negative  results  would  have 
been  attained. 

The  Southwest  is  not  ultraconservative  or  fossilized,  but  it  is 
rightfully  prudent  in  opposing  any  legislation  which  shall  so  inter- 
fere with  the  sort  of  railroad  management  upon  which  jts  prosperity 
has  been  built  that  there  is  danger  of  an  interruption  or  cessation  of 
the  section's  development.  The  change  of  conditions  contemplated 
is  vital  to  the  Southwest's  prosperity.  We  fear  that  Government 
control  will  check  railroad  mitiative.  Railroad  enterprise  needs  a 
free  hand.  Development  must  stop,  we  fear,  if  the  chance  taken  in 
the  investment  is  to  be  minimized  mr  Government  control.  The  new 
territory  to  be  opened  up  will  be  for  long  without  railroads  if  the 
men  who  build  the  lines  can  only  do  so  on  the  assurance  tliat  thev 
may  not  make  them  pay  when  built.  Business  men  familiar  witn 
the  situation  in  the  Southwest,  knowing  what  interference  with  rail- 
road rates  by  State  enactment  has  done  to  retard  development,  are 
amazed  at  the  strabismus  which  sees  in  Government  regulation  a 
betterment  of  service  for  the  people. 

Furthermore,  if  the  proposed  enlargement  of  power  be  granted, 
there  is  no  way  of  preventing  secret  rate  cutting.  A  commission- 
made  rate  would  be  no  more  sacred  to  an  agent  hustling  for  business 
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than  a  rate  made  by  a  ^*  gentlemen's  agreement.''  The  Commissiim 
may  make  a.  rate  and  the  road  may  appeal,  but  the  rate  stands  until 
the  court  decides  the  appeal.  If  the  road  wins  its  case,  the  road 
loses,  for  it  has  been  carrying  freight  at  the  protested  rate  from  the 
time  it  was  established  until  the  time  it  was  decided  unreasonable, 
and  the  road  can  not  recover  the  difference  between  the  unreasonable 
rate  and  the  one  for  which  contended.  This,  again,  is  confiscation. 
No  commission  could  do  more  in  the  way  of  mining  low  rates  than 
the  railroads  themselves  have  done  voluntarily  in  settling  up  the 
Southwest  territory — the  whole  country — ^in  rushing  crops  to  the 
seaboard,  in  building  up  new  communities.  The  roa&  have  gone  to 
the  limit  of  cheapness,  short  of  transporting  goods  at  a  loss.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  would  be  any  of  this  under  Government-rate  con- 
trol. It  is  doubtful  if,  under  a  national  rate-making  commission, 
there  would  be  any  consideration  allowed  the  low  rate  on  the  lon£ 
haul  without  breaking  bulk.  It  is  doubtful  if,  under  the  proposea 
new  order,  the  railroads  could  make  such  rates  as  they  now  do  (Hi 
wheat  and  other  products  to  the  seaport  There  is  only  the  coldest 
logic  in  the  proposition  that  if  the  national  Commission  goes  a  rate 
making  it  will  nave  to  do  so  on  a  fixed  principle,  which  will  mean 
a  fixed  rate  per  mile,  regardless  of  other  conoitions.  A  fixed  rate 
means  no  competition  for  traffic  between  railroads.  It  would  pre- 
vent utterly  the  building  up  of  traffic  by  the  low  rate  on  the  long  hauL 
It  would  prevent  low  rates  one  way  at  a  time  the  heavy  traffic  is  going 
the  other  way,  to  prevent  the  loss  on  the  "  empties."  Fixed  rates 
would  paralyze  business,  because  business  conditions  vary  in  differ- 
ent sections  at  different  times.  There  are  at  times  good  business  rea- 
sons for  varying  rates — reasons  pertinent  to  busmess  conditions — 
but  the  reason  one  road  can  make  a  low  rate  in  one  direction  may  not 
apply  to  another  railroad  on  the  same  length  of  haul  on  the  same  kind 
of  goods  in  a  different  direction.  The  railroads  themselves  will  fix 
the  rate  low  enough  to  get  the  business,  now  of  this  section,  now  of 
that,  always  consistent  with  conditions  peculiar  to  that  road,  that 
particular  business,  that  particular  section.  However  we  look  at  gov- 
ernmental rate  making,  it  is  of  evil  promise.  At  the  most,  it  invmves 
a  step  toward  annihilating  competition.  It  drifts  inevitably  to  com- 
munalism  and  a  general  perfunctoriness  of  service,  in  which  there 
would  be  no  incentive  to  mdividual  effort  for  distinction. 

We  had  better  "  let  well  enough  alone,"  especially  as  all  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  change  proposed  may  mean  the  immediate  unaettle- 
ment  of  now  prosperous  business  conditions  as  would  be  only  less 
disastrous  than  the  deadly  settling  down  of  such  conditions  into 
lethargy  and  stagnation^  as  a  result  of  the  fixed  rate  per  mile  per  ton 
in  all  cases  and  m  all  directions,  or.  in  other  words,  the  death  of  the 
system  of  competition  by  virtue  or  which  we  live  and  have  grown 
into  a  great  nation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Senator  Cullom.  I  do  not  care  tx)  ask  any  questions. 

Senator  Kean.  It  is  a  very  good  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  What  is 
the  business  in  which  you  yourself  are  engaged? 

Mr.  Carleton.  The  wholesale  dry  goods  Dusiness. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  you  are  yourself  a  shipper? 
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Mr.  Carleton.  Yes.  dr. 

Senator  Forakeb.  And  you  come  here  as  a  representative  of  these 
boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  whose  names  you  have 
given  us? 

Mr.  Carleton.  No,  sir;  I  come  as  the  representative  of  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  League. 

Senator  Foraker.  As  a  representative  of  the  Business  Men's 
League? 

"wr,  Carleton.  And  of  the  Interstate  Merchants'  Association  and 
the  Merchants'  Transportation  Association,  covering  about  600  busi- 
ness men  engaged  in  the  jobbing  and  some  in  the  manufacturing 
business  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Foraker.  Doing  an  aggregate  business,  you  told  us,  of 
200  millions  annually  ? 

Mr.  Carleton.  200  millions  annually;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  this  statement  you  make  is  made  on  be- 
half of  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Carleton.  Tes,  sir;  I  have  accredited  resolutions  here 
authorizingme  to  appear  in  their  behalf. 

Senator  Foraker.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  sentiment  of  other 
business  men  in  St.  Louis  is? 

Mr.  Carleton.  Well,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  division  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  perhaps  rightfully  so.  Of  that  our  friends  will 
speak  in  a  moment,  who  will  tell  you  the  other  side  of  this  question. 
They  are  interested  particularly  m  the  grain  interests,  and  we  dif- 
ferentiate between  that  and  the  legitimate  commercial  business  or 
manufacturing  business. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  then,  among 
the  shippers  at  St  Louis? 

Mr.  Carleton.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Li  so  far  as  there  has  been  any  expression,  the 
business  men  of  Cincinnati  have  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
conferring_the  rate-making  power  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 1  wanted  to  ask  you  why  there  should  be  a  difference  of 
feeling  on  that  subject  between  the  business  men  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  business  men  of  Cincinnati,  if  you  could  tell  me. 

Mr.  Carleton.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that.  Possibly  we  may  enjoy 
some  advantages  geographically  over  Cincinnati.  Our  trade  may 
have  grown  to  an  extent  that  that  of  Cincinnati  has  not  grown. 
That  miffht  lead  those  gentlemen  to  believe  that  this  would  j)ossibly 
benefit  their  business;  but  that  condition  does  not  prevail  with  us. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  advantage  to  which  you  refer  as  likely  to 
have  that  effect  is  your  situation  on  the  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  Carleton.  Purely  territorial ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  your  nearness  to  the  Southwest? 

Mr.  Carleton.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  being  the  largest  city  in  that  region! 

Mr.  Carleton.  We  are  practically  me  gateway  of  the  Southwest, 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  reaching  out — ^ 

Senator  Foraker.  You  spoke  of  the  effect  on  business  conditions 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  of  the  adoption  by  the  legislature  recently 
of  a  scheme  of  maximum  rates. 

Mr.  Carleton.  At  the  last  session  of  the  l^slature  the  lemslature 
passed  a  ynftyjjmim  bill,  and  the  merchants  of  St.  Louis  and  of  Kansas 
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City  and  of  St.  Joe  appeared  before  the  committees  and  requested  the 
nonpassage  of  the  bill.  We  were  not  successful  in  it,  however,  and 
the  bill  was  passed,  and  we  felt  that  the  operation  of  that  bill  would, 
of  course^  be  to  shorten  the  tariffs  as  between  competitive  points  and 
the  principal  markets  of  the  State. 

Senator  Foraker.  Has  it  yet  been  long  enough  in  force  for  you  to 
know  what  the  effect  of  it  will  be? 

Mr.  Carleton.  No,  sir;  except  the  alarm  and  concern  which  it  has 
created  in  the  business  interests  there. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  was  that  feeling  you  expressed  pretty  gen- 
eral among  the  business  men  throughout  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Carleton.  Yes,  sir;  very  general.  So  much  so  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  contest  the  law  at  once  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
earliest  moment. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  there  is  that  general  feeling  of  opposition  to 
such  legislation,  how  did  it  come  to  be  enacted? 

Mr.  Carleton.  Well,  that  is  a  different  question.  I  would  not  like 
to  be  called  upon  to  state  what  may  actuate  the  average  legi^tor; 
but  sufficient  to  say  that  the  bill  was  passed  against  the  opposition  of 
the  business  interests  of  the  State.  Our  remedy  lies,  we  nope,  in  the 
SuDreme  Court. 

Senator  Cullom.  Is  that  law  actually  in  force  now? 

Mr.  Carleton.  I  really  could  not  state  when  it  becomes  operative, 
but  I  think  it  becomes  operative  within  six  months  from  its  passage. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ramsey  said  the  17th  of  June,  I  think. 

Senator  Ii'oraker.  Some  one  gave  us  that  information,  that  it  has 
not  yet  gone  into  operation.  So  you  do  not  know  what  the  ^ect  of 
that  will  be? 

Mr.  Carleton.  I  absolutely  have  my  own  opinion  as  to  what  the 
effect  will  be. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  what  you  have  expressed  in  your  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Carleton.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  P.  KENHETT. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  business. 

Mr.  Kennbtt.  William  P.  Kennett;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  grain,  stoeks, 
and  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  dealer  in  stocks  and  bonds  t 

Mr.  Kennett.  Yes,  sir ;  and  grain. 

The  Chairman.  You  appear  for  whom? 

Mr.  Ejsnnbtt.  For  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  the  city  of  St 
Louis  and  for  the  St.  Louis  Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Under  proper  resolutions  from  them? 

Mr.  EIennett.  Yes,  sir;  which  I  will  leave  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  leave  them  to  be  inserted  in  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Ejbnnett.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  leave  those  to  be  inserted. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  prepared  that  you  would 
like  to  submit? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  very  brief.  So  much  so  .that  it  does 
not  deal  much  in  fibres  until  they  are  all  inserted  at  the  dose. 

The  Chairman.  Now  proceed. 
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Mr.  Ejskkett.  We  appear  before  you  as  a  committee  from  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  or  St.  Louk,  Mo.,  appointed  by  its.  president 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  its  board  of  directors  to  "  Ur^  the 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmussion 
as  ouUined  by  President  Roosevelt  and  advocated  by  him." 

We  are  also  requested  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  St.  Louis  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  comprising  250  members  and  representing  that 
number  of  prominent  manufacturing  establishments  of  St.  Louis, 
that  .they  '^  heartUy  indorse  the  expressions  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  me  subject  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Liter- 
state  C!ommission  and  hope  to  be  accorded  a  nearing  before  your 
honorable  committee,  when  they  feel  they  will  be  able  to  present  to 
you  such  facts  as  may  convince  you  of  the  soundness,  the  equity,  and 
the  justice  of  their  position." 

The  Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis,  with  its  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety  members,  is  representative  of  almost  every  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  financial  interest  of  the  metropolis  of  the  entire  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  with  business  relations  extending  more  or  less  throu^out 
that  most  fertile,  rich,  and  rapidly  developing  section  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  all  that  pertains  to  agriculture,  mineral,  natural,  and 
manufactured  products.  It  is  the  leading  commercial  organization 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  we  believe  voices  the  opinion  and  desire 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  business  and  agricultural  in- 
terests of  said  section  in  our  attitude  before  you  to-daj. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  enumerate  tiie  trade  and  traffic  of  the  fourth 
city  of  the  United  States,  and  hence  we  file  with  you  a  Merchants' 
Exchange  Annual  Statement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  St.  Ix)uis 
for  the  year  1904,  and  ask  that  it  be  made  part  of  our  record  before 
your  committee,  merely  stating,  by  way  of  parentheses,  that  in  1904 
the  banking  capital  of  St.  I^uis  was  eighty-odd  million  dollars; 
its  bank  clearings  over  $2,793,000,000;  its  receipts  of  grain  over 
62,000,000  bushels  and  of  flour  2,355,000  barrels,  with  shipments 
of  grain  24,000,000  bushels  and  of  flour  3,300,000  barrels.  Tonnage 
received  and  forwarded  by  rail  about  87,000,000  tons.  We  rerer 
you  especially  to  pages  26  and  27  of  said  annual  statement  for  facts 
and  figures  concerning  St.  Louis  trade  that  are  given  more  in  detail 
in  subsequent  pases. 

We  deem  it  omy  proper,  at  the  outset  of  our  argument,  to  state 
(and  you  will  please  remember  that  we  come  only  as  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  business  men  having  practical  relations  to  the  subject) 
that  we  rely  upon  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Moody  as  far  as 
we  can  interpret  the  same  for  the  legality  of  the  proposition  that 
the  Federal  Grovernment  has  the  power  to  reflate,  supervise,  and 
control  transportation  rates  and  fix  the  maximum  future  charges 
of  carriers  on  transportation  not  exclusively  within  tlie  various 
States. 

We  believe  that  railways  are  common  carriers  that  serve  the  public 
(no  matter  who  own  them),  and  that  from  their  very  creation,  fran- 
chises, right  of  eminent  domain,  grants  of  land  and  money  bestowed, 
protection  furnished,  and  their  general  scope  and  character,  they  are 
I)roperly  subjected  to  interference  with,  or  supervision  and  r^ula- 
tion  of,  their  conduct  by  the  (Jeneral  Government. 

In  what  way  and  by  what  measures  this  can  best  be  done  is  the 
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prero^tive  and  duty  of  Confi:ress  to  determine  and  enact,  and  we 
are  not  wedded  to  any  special  measure.  Any  effective,  speedy,  and 
comprehensive  result  is  the  desideratum,  however  attained,  that 
will  safeguard  and  promote  both  the  shipping  and  carrying  interests. 
Nor  are  we  here  to  bring  railing  accusations  against  the  railways. 
Abuses  in  rebates;  unjust  discriminations;  secret,  unequal,  and 
unreasonable  rates,  and  all  other  illegal  or  improper  allowances, 
privileges,  and  monopolies  should  be  completely  abolished,  but  not 
without  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are  always  two  parties 
to  such  wrong  practices,  and  the  receiver,  as  well  as  the  giv^r,  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  restrained  and  divorced  from  his  iSegal  acts. 

As  suggestions,  however,  we  would  state  that  in  our  opinion  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  an  administrative  body,  with 
either  a  court  of  transportation  or  the  United  States  courts  as  its 
appellate  tribunal,  can  be  utilized  to  bring  about  the  end  sought  by 
giving  it  power — 

Firet  To  thoroughly  investigate  both  shipper  and  carrier  to  ascer- 
tain all  the  facts  in  any  rate  question  in  dispute. 

Second.  To  decide  as  to  the  justice,  reasonableness,  and  equity  of 
rates  and  to  correct  same  when  proper  in  its  judgment  bv  naming  the 
sul^itute  rate  or  a  maximum  rate  mat  should  go  into  enect  promptly 
or  without  delay. 

Third.  To  compel  carriers  and  shippers  to  obey  and  follow  its  rate 
finding  and  decisions.  Prompt  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Commission  should  lie  to  the  court,  but  as  far  as  constitutional  it 
should  act  as  an  appellate  and  not  a  trial  court. 

Stable,  fair,  and  just  rates  thus  established  would  inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  botih  shippers  and  carriers,  and  in  our  opinion  not  only  increase 
the  net  revenues  of  the  latter,  but  give  to  their  stocks,  bonds,  and 
other  securities  new  strength  and  assurance  of  value. 

An  impartial  tribunal  composed  of  legal,  business,  and  traffic  men 
of  ability  and  integrity,  especially  if  given  a  life  office,  on  the  tenure 
of  our  Federal  judges,  should  and  could  be  secured;  they  would 
always  have  in  their  investi^tions  and  findings  the  keen  assistance 
and  counsel  of  the  combined  wisdom  of  all  transportation  interests 
concerned,  and  could  surely  decide  more  equitably  and  rationally  on 
rates  than  possibly  biased  or  at  least  interested  railway  officials  that, 
whatever  be  their  skill  and  judgment  as  men,  must  too  often  approadi 
such  questions  with  relations  thereto  already  established  that  often 
prove  embarrassing,  if  not  fatal,  to  sound  conclusions. 

Railway  rates  are  complex  problems,  but  they  are  neither  so  mys- 
terious nor  esoteric  that  they  can  only  be  solved  by  traffic  officials. 

The  survival  or  advantage  of  the  fittest  in  their  geographi(»d,  com- 
petitive, and  inherent  circumstances  will  doubtless  to  a  great  extent 
prevail ;  but  that  can  not  be  avoided,  and  is  bound  to  result  sooner 
or  later  from  the  changes,  progress,  and  development  of  economic 
conditions. 

Railway  mana^ment  and  policy  is  not  an  axiomatic  nor  an  a  priori 
conception,  and  there  is  hardly  a  feature  thereof  that  is  not  debatable 
ground,  even  with  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  our  transporta- 
tion lines. 

The  differential  bases,  the  classification  and  commodity  tariffs, 
the  percentage  and  blanket  rates,  with  the  combination  on  locals  and 
basing  point  adjustments,  furnish  enough  diversity  in  the  manner 
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and  methods  used  by  railway  ex{>erts  in  making  their  tariffs  (aside 
from  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear)  to  take  the  matter  out  of 
the  realm  of  science  and  make  it  at  least  a  problematical  question 
for  other  persons  to  consider  and  conclude  on,  when  those  persons 
could  and  should  be  a  composite  body,  containing,  besides  sudi 
experts  as  the  railways  themsedves  possess,  also  broad-minded,  intelli- 
gent business  men  to  perfect  the  combination.  Ideal  conditions  and 
perfect  results  will  not  be  found  on  either  side  of  the  question. 

In  order  that  you  may  appreciate  the  necessity  for  action  on  your 
part  to  bring  about  the  desired  relief,  and  not  leave  the  situation 
where  it  now  stands,  we  have  had  prepared  for  your  information, 
and  beg  leave  to  file  as  part  of  our  statement,  the  following  docu- 
ments: 

I  shall  very  briefly  state  what  they  are,  gentlemen,  and,  as  I  say, 
after  that  if  you  wish  to  discuss  them  or  ask  any  questions  concern- 
ing the  same,  we  will  ask  Mr.  Powell,  who  is  with  our  conmiittee  and 
who  is  better  qualified  than  myself,  to  answer  themu  I  will  say  in 
the  beginning  mat  these  have  been  prepared  by  the  secretarjr  and  the 
acting  commissioner,  as  you  might  call  him,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic 
Bureau^  an  organization  that  is  jointly  supported  by  the  Business 
Men's  Leag[ue  and  the  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  the  rates  with  what  would  appear  on  their  face,  he 
has  endeavored,  in  as  plain  and  succinct  a  manner  as  possible,  to  state 
just  what  they  mean  in  advance  of  each. 

The  Chaibman.  They  will  come  in  at  the  proper  place? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Yes.  I  will  not  read  that  myself,  unless  you  gen- 
tlemen wish  me  to,  but  I  will  state  what  they  are. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  just  state  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Kennett.  No.  1.  Bates  on  bags  from  New  Orleans  to  St. 
Louis* 

No.  2.  Class  rates  from  St  Louis  and  competing  markets  to  the 
Southeast,  Alabama,  and  Greorgia,  with  printed  arguments  by  the 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  merchants  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  and  New 
York.  On  that  subject  the  Business  Men's  League  sent  a  conmiittee 
there  in  connection  with  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau. 

Senator  Cullom.  Is  that  the  argument  that  you  have  there  t 

Mr.  Kenneit.  That  is  the  argument. 

Seoiator  Cullom.  You  want  that  to  go  into  the  record  t 

Mr.  K[ennett.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  argument  referred  to  is  appended  to  to-day's  proceedings.) 

No.  3.  K&t&a  on  cotton  piece  goods  from  St.  Louis  to  Ar1rn.T>gfl4; 
points. 

No.  4.  Class  rates  from  St  Louis  and  Virginia  points  to  Louisiana. 

No.  6.  Rates  on  groceries,  hardware,  etc,  from  JSast  St  Louis  and 
Chicago  to  southern  Illinois. 

No.  6.  Bates  on  com  and  oats  from  points  on  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Bailroad. 

No.  7.  ILates  on  com  and  oats  from  Missouri  Biver  points  to  St 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  etc.,  during  the  late  midnight  tariff  war  and 
since  restoration. 

No.  8.  Bates  from  St  Louis  and^  Kansas  City  to  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana. 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  3 49 
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No.  9.  Bates  on  wheat  and  com  from  points  on  the  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road to  St  Louis  and  Chicago  and  on  wheat  and  flour  from  points 
on  Wabash  to  lower  Mississippi  Valley  points. 

These  statements  show  the  existence  of  evident  inequality  and  in- 
justice in  rates  affecting  St.  Louis.  Therewith  are  explanations  as 
to  tiieir  meaning  and  e^ct  that  were  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the 
St.  Louis  Trafiic  Bureau,  which  some  of  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee are  better  able  to  expound  to  you  further,  if  so  desired,  than  its 
chairman. 

Senator  Keak.  You  refer  to  discrepancies  between  the  rates  as 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  BlEKnett.  No,  sir — ^well,  some  of  them. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  what  you  read;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keknett.  I  merely  say  that  these  statements  that  I  refer  to 
show  the  existence  of  inequality  and  injustice  in  rates  affecting  St 
Louis;  but  the  Senator  caught  that  understanding  of  it  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  things  are  in  relation  to  Chicago  and  some  are  in 
relation  to  New  York  and  all  other  markets. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  rate  you  gave  was  from  Chicago  to  some 
lower  point  in  the  same  State? 

Mr.  EIennett.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  southern  Illinois,  the  rates  from 
Chicago  to  those  points  as  compared  with  the  rates  from  St  Louis 
to  those  points.  On  one  proposition  Chicago  is  with  us,  and  we  are 
working  together 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  satisfied,  then,  so  far  as  Chicago  is  help- 
ing you? 

Mp.  Kennett.  Well,  Senator,  there  is  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs 
that  has  come  to  pass  in  that  regard.  St.  Louis  did  not  hear  very 
much  from  Chicago  until  about  five  years  ago,  but  we  have  developed 
considerably,  and  we  are  very  good  neigh]S)rs,  very  friendly,  and  I 
think  the  Qiicago  people  are  good  men,  and  we  are  closely  connected 
with  them  in  business  relatioii^ip  and  all  that,  and  perfectly  willing 
to  help  them  in  that  and  everything  else. 

Senator  CuiitOM.  They  treated  you  very  well  in  the  recent  world's 
fair? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  always  done  so,  and  we  recipro- 
cate whenever  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  complaining  of  the  operation  of  rates 
against  St.  Louis  in  favor  of  some  other  localities.  You  used  the 
word  "  injustice  "  ttere;  you  think  the  rates  are  unjust  to  St  Louis? 

Mr.  Bjbnnbtt.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Ajid  just  to  whom?  Just  to  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  New  York,  and  other  places? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  St  Louis? 

Mr.  BlENnett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Kansas  City  fellow  is 
satisfied,  and  the  Chicago  fellow  is  satisfied,  and  the  New  York  fel- 
low is  satisfied? 

Mr.  Kennett.  I  tibink  if  we  can  plead  our  own  cause  successfully 
we  are  doing  quite  enough,  and  let  the  other  fellow  take  care  of 
himself. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  complain  of  themt 
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Mr.  Kennett.  We  are  not  complaining  of  them.  ,We  are  stating 
that  in  the  rate-making  conditions  as  they  exist 

Senator  Eean.  As  you  think  they  exist,  you  mean 

Mr.  Kennett.  Well,  Senator,  would  you  not  ffrant  that  there  is  a 
3-cent  differential  between  St.  Louis  and  Qiicago  1  That  is  a  normal, 
legitimate,  proper  difference  that  exists,  does  it  not,  under  tiiieir 
tariffs? 

Senator  Cullom.  My  remark  was  intended  to  help  you  out  a  little, 
Mr.  Kennett. 

Mr.  Kennettt.  You  were  helping  me  out,  Senator.  On  some  of 
these  propositions  we  are  working  with  Chicago 

Senator  Cullom.  Let  me  state  what  you  were  saying.  You  are 
complaining  that  there  is  injustice  to  St.  Louis,  but  you  are  not  stating 
that  there  is  injustice  to  any  place  else;  you  are  simply  pleading  your 
own  cause. 

Mr.  Kennett.  We  are  endeavoring  to  plead  the  cause  of  St.  Louis, 
not  of  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  becomes  a  contest  between  localities? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Not  necessarily.  Suppose.  Senator,  for  instance, 
that  the  rate  from  one  point  is  made  on  a  class  proposition,  and  on 
the  other  on  a  commodity  the  same  thing.  Now,  per  se,  is  that  not 
unjust?    Ought  they  not  to  be  made  on  flie  same  basis? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  not  the  Question. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  is  what  he  is  aiscussing. 

Mr.  Kennett.  I  am  discussing  the  proposition  that,  on  the  theory 
by  which  rates  themselves  are  made,  tnese  inequalities  exist  There- 
fore there  are  injustices. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  striving  to  get  as  good  a  rate  as  another 
locally  or  a  better  one?  That  is  what  St.  Louis  is  striving  for,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Kennett.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  proposition.  We  are  striving 
to  get  a  rate  to  which  we  are  fairly,  justly,  and  legally  entitled.  For 
instance,  let  me  read  you  a  letter  from  J.  C.  Lincoln.  I  think  you 
will  recognize  that  he  is  an  authority  on  that  subject  These  are 
not  antiquated,  ante  nineteen  hundred  propositions.  They  are  exist- 
ing at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Mr.  Lincoln  who  was  before  our  com- 
mittee, is  it  not? 

Mr.  EIennett.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  rate 
men  that  we  have  in  the  country — ^being  with  us,  we  naturally  think 
so.  It  is  merely  to  indicate  to  you  that  we  are  not  beating  the  air 
that  I  would  like  to  read  the  letter  from  him. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  it  not  true  that  your  complaint  is  that  St 
Louis  is  discriminated  a^inst  as  compared  with  other  localities  in 
the  rates  to  whidi  you  refer? 

Mr.  Kennett.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  exactly  by  that. 
Senator.  You  see  this  data  that  we  have  given  is  so  comprehensive. 
It  is  in  regard  to  grain;  it  is  in  regard  to  commodities — ^hardware, 
groceries,  and  all  that,  for  instance. 

S^iator  Foraker.  Whether  it  would  be  in  regard  to  one  commodity 
or  another  makes  no  difference.  We  only  want  to  understand  you, 
Mr.  Kennett  As  I  understand  it,  your  complaint  must  be  in  regard 
to  something,  and  it  is  in  regard  to  discrimination  against  your  city, 
is  it  not? 
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Mr.  BlEnnbtt.  You  might  call  it  so,  if  you  please.  That  is  a  good 
word  to  use.    We  have  no  objection  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  I  asked  that 
rery  question. 

Senator  Culix)m.  Let  him  explain  it 

Mr.  Kennbtt.  It  is  the  same  old  rose,  no  matter  by  what  name  you 
call  it 

I  was  going  to  indicate  to  you  a  letter  that  we  have  here  from 
Mr.  Lincoln.  He  says :  "  Certainly  you  are  correct.  I  am  going  to 
see  about  adiusting  those  rates."  And  I  have  here  another  letter  from 
another  leading  railroad  man,  to  show  that  these  are  real,  actual 
propositions  that  exist 

Tne  Chairman.  What  did  Mr.  Lincoln  do? 

Mr.  Ken  NEXT.  He  has  not  done  anything  as  yet 

The  Chairman.  He  has  it  under  consideration  t 

Mr.  Kennett.  Yes,  sir ;  he  has. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  he  will  remedy  the^e  wrongs. 

Mr.  Kennett.  We  hope  so.  We  trust  so.  We  are  looking  for  it 
But  it  is  something  that  exists  to-day,  and  therefore  it  is  fair  to  lay 
it  before  you  as  one  of  the  factors  in  this  case. 

Senator  Cullom.  One  of  the  things  to  complain  of? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Yes,  sir;  and  needing  adjustment.  That  is  alL 
My  statement  is  very  brief,  as  you  will  see,  because  I  endeavored  to 
make  it  as  comprehensive  as  possible  without  going  into  any  details. 

The  Chairman.  What  basis  do  you  suggest  for  making  rates  gen- 
erally ? 

Mr.  Kennett.  I  would  not  suggest  any,  because  I  do  not  feel  really 
competent  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  have  the  question  of  rates  regu- 
lated and  settled? 

Mr.  Kennett.  I  think  it  should  be  settled  by  a  competent  body 
or  tribunal,  properly  constituted.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  gentle- 
men are  the  ones  to  decide  what  that  body  should  be  and  how  it 
should  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  the  railroads  should  settle  the 
rates? 

Mr.  E^ennett.  I  do  not  say  they  should  not 

The  Chairman.  What  should  the  railroads  do? 

Mr.  Kennett.  In  what  respect? 

The  Chairman.  In  respect  to  transportation.  Should  they  fix  the 
price  of  transportation,  or  adjust  it? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Certainly ;  unquestionably  the  railroads  in  the  first 
place  should  fix  it;  but  there  should  be  somebody  to  supervise  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  extensive  should  that  be?  What  do  you 
want? 

Mr.  Kennett.  That  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  say,  not  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Where  a  rate  is  too  high  you  want  it  lowered? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Undoubtedly ;  if  it  is  tSo  high  we  want  it  lowered. 

The  Chairman.  If  St.  Louis  was  satisfied  in  all  these  matters  and 
Chicago  was  not,  would  you  take  up  the  Chicago  case? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Not  necessarily.  We  are  not  looking  on  one  side 
only  of  this  question.  We  are  not  looking  at  it  in  the  selfish  business 
way.  St.  Louis  may  have  rates  to  which  she  is  not  entitled.  We  say, 
let  there  be  a  just  and  equitable  adjustment  of  this  matter. 
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The  Chaikman.  Is  there  a  general  complaint  in  St.  Louis  of  the 
rates  made  by  the  railroads  being  excessive  and  extortionate? 

Mr.  Kennbtp.  Well,  they  think  the  rates  are  not  satisfactory  to 
St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  please  answer  this  one  question :  Are  the 
railroads  practicing  on  the  people  of  St.  Louis  and  the  business  of 
St.  Louis  extortionate  and  excessive  rates? 

Mr.  Kenkbtt.  Here  are  nine  separate  and  distinct  documents  to 
indicate  that  we  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  so? 

Mr.  Kennbtt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  How  much  has  the  trade  of  St.  Louis  increased  in 
the  last  few  years? 
.  Mr.  Kennett.  Very  largely,  in  spite  of  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  extortion  that  is  complamed  of,  or  dis- 
crimination? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Well,  you  nut  them  both  together  and  wanted  a 
categorical  answer,  and  I  haa  to  give  it  that  way.  In  other  words, 
you  said  "  yes  or  no  "  to  the  question  you  put,  and  that  is  all  I  coula 
say. 

Senator  Foraker.  These  complaints  have  been  itemized? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  One  complaint  is  that  rates  are  too  high;  an- 
other complaint  is  that  rates  may  not  be  high,  but  they  are  discrimi- 
natory. We  want  to  find  out  whether  your  complaint  is  that  the  rates 
are  too  high,  or  simply  that  they  are  discriminatory. 

Mr.  Kennett.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator;  I  did  not  read  these 
documents,  you  know,  that  were  presented  in  regard  to  these  matters. 
These  were  gotten  up  bv  a  very  competent  rate  man,  who  has  been 
with  our  traffic  bureau  for  years  and  knows  his  business  thoroughly, 
to  show  that  those  conditions  exist.  He  has  appended  to  each  one 
his  explanation  of  what  they  mean.  This  one  I  have  before  me  is 
very  short.    Let  me  read  that : 

Attached  please  find  a  memo,  showing  rates  from  St  Lords  and  Kansas 
City  to  a  number  of  stations  in  southern  Arkansas  and  northern  Louisiana,  to 
which  the  rates  from  St  Louis  are  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher  than  from 
Kansas  City.    Should  be  the  same. 

That  is,  the  natural  and  normal  rates  should  be  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Kennett,  let  me.  ask  you  this  question: 
Is  not  what  you  are  complaining  about  that  you  are  discnminated 
against  in  favor  of  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  K^ENNETT.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  complaint! 

Mr.  Kennett.  Certainly ;  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  feel  that  that  is  a  great  injustice,  why 
does  not  the  Merchants'  Exchange  go  right  before  the  Commission 
and  ask  for  redress? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  asking  a  great  deal  of 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis? 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  very  powerful  body.  I  know 
all  about  it,  and  am  acquainted  with  its  members. 
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Mr.  Kbnnbtt.  I  know ;  but  the  Merchants'  Exchange  can  not  to 
that  extent  interfere  with  the  private  business  of  every  one  of  ite 
members. 

The  Chaibman.  You  appear  here  for  the  Merchants'  Exchange? 

Mr.  Kjsnnbtt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  the  shippers  are  outraged  by  a  discrimina- 
tion, the  existing  law  covers  that,  and  why  have  you  not  made  some 
complaint  before  the  Commission?  Why  have  you  not  taken  these 
things  to  court? 

Mr.  Kennett.  If  you  will  take  a  very  private  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject, I  think  that  the  Commission  is  so  emasculated  at  present  that  it 
does  not  amount  to  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  great  reflection  upon  the  Commission, 
which  we  do  not  share  at  alL 

Mr.  Kennett.  I  mean  in  giving  force  and  effect  to  their  findings. 
They  can  recommend,  they  can  find,  but  how  can  they  put  their  find- 
ing into  effect  at  present  ?    They  can  not  do  it 

The  Chairman.  You  can  go  to  the  courts  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  Commission's  finding.     You  can  appeal  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  KIennett.  I  would  not  want  to  enter  into  the  le^  features 
of  the  case;  I  merely  state  a  practical  situation  as  it  exists  with  us 
to-day.    You  understand  where  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  enjoin  any  rate  that  is  discriminatory 
and  unjust,  right  now,  to-day,  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Kennett.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  say  so.  I  wish  that  you  could 
announce  that  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  authority,  and  be  ac- 
cepted by  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land  to-day. 

Mr.  Kennett.  I  know ;  but  there  are  difficulties  about  a  thing  like 
that,- Senator.    How  can  some  little  shipper  avail  himself 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Kennett,  if  we  pass  another  law  it 
might  be  difficult  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  EIennett.  It  might  be ;  yes,  sir.  I  will  not  say  that  it  might 
not  be. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law  is  no  reason 
why  the  law  is  not  efficient. 

Mr.  Kennett.  That  is  the  question — ^is  it  efficient? 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  little  shipper  you  spoke  of — if  he  is 
discriminated  against,  he  has  his  redress,  nas  he  not? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Yes,  sir ;  but  he  can  not  afford  to  take  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Commission  can,  at  its  expense? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Well,  we  had  a  case,  I  remember,  before  the  Com- 
mission that  I  think  was  there  for  nearly  seven  years,  and  nothing 
ever  came  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.   How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Oh,  that  was  some  time  ago,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  these  recent  cases — ^this  case  of  dis- 
crimination between  Kansas  City  and  St  Louis — ^has  anybody  taken 
that  to  the  Commission  or  the  courts? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Why,  we  endeavored  to  adjust  it  in  a  more  speedv 
way,  if  possible.  A  man  sometimes  dies  before  the  thing  is  reached. 
We  go  to  the  railroads  with  these  matters  and  endeavor  to  adjust 
them  first 
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Senator  CSuUiOM.  How  did  the  case  you  refer  to  happen  to  remain 
with  the  Commission  seven  years? 

Mr.  Kbnnrtt.  That  would  be  difficult  to  state.  I  do  not  know. 
It  was  one  of  those  difficult  Texas  cases. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  If  that  was  true  generally,  it  would  be  a  pretty 
slow  machine  to  grind  through. 

Mr.  E[bnnett.  As  I  say^  very  often  the  man  would  be  dead  and 
buried  and  his  obituary  written  before  he  would  hear  the  result.  It 
is  a  practical  matter,  l^nator ;  it  is  not  altogether  theoretical.  It  has 
a  theoretical  side  and  a  practical  side. 

Senator  Foraker.  Mr.  Kennett,  what  I  wanted  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  was  that  since  1893,  when  the  Elkins  law  was  passed,  you  do 
not  any  longer  have  to  go  to  the  Ccmmiission,  except  to  say  that 
Kansas  City  has  a  preferential  that  is  unjust  as  against  St  Louis,  and 
ask  them  to  proceed  in  the  United  States  court  to  enjoin  it,  and  you 
can  proceed,  and  there  is  a  summary  hearing.  The  court  is  compelled 
to  hearyou  immediately. 
Mr.  Kennett.  Is  it  imquestioned  that  that  remedy  lies? 
Senator   Foraker.   Unquestioned.    The   Supreme   Court   of  the 

United  States  has  held  that  the  law 

Mr.  l^NNETT.  I  know  nothing  whateyer  about  it;  but  I  was  read- 
ing some  time  ago  a  decision,  or  an  opmion,  rather — ^not  a  decision — 
to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  decided  by  somebody,  somewhere,  that  it 
was  only  between  indiyiduals  that  the  Elkins  law  was  effectiye. 

Senator  Foraker.  No  ;  it  was  between  localities  that  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  law  applied.  There  ia  no  question,  I  think,  about 
that.  But  I  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  ask  a  oues- 
tion  there.  You  gaye  us  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  ana  Kansas  Ciiy, 
resnpectiyely? 
Mr.  Kennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Haye  you  any  statement  there  showing  how  the 
rat^  from  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  compare  down  into  the  southern 
territory? 

Mr.  Kennett.  That  I  will  haye  to  allow  Mr.  Powell  to  answer.  I 
should  say  that  in  that  southeastern  situation  it  ought  to  be  coyered. 

Senator  Foraker.  Cincinnati  claimed  that  you  had  a  discrimina- 
tory rate  as  against  her. 

Mr.  Kennett.  Well,  that  may  be  true.    If  so,  let  it  be  corrected. 
We  are  not  asking  that  the  interests  of  St.  Louis  or  any  other  section 
be  forwarded  as  arainst  the  general  proposition  of  justice  to  all.    If 
Cincinnati  is  entiued  to  it,  i  say,  let  her  haye  it.    That  is  our  posi- 
tion, the  position  of  the  entire  community. 
The  Chairman.  That  might  hurt  St.  Louis,  though. 
Mr.  Kennett.  Well,  right  is  right,  for  all  that.  Senator. 
The  Chairman.  Yes;    but  that  might  hurt  St.  Louis,  and  you 
might  then  complain  that  Cincinnati  has  a  2  cents  better  rate  than 
St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Kennett.  Oh,  of  course  men  complain  of  things  that  they 
think  are  wrong  when  they  are  only  getting  justice,  that  to  which  they 
are  entided.    A  great  many  men  complain  of  being  hun^. 

The  Chairman.  But  men  have  complained  before  this  committee, 
saying  that  it  was  a  great  outrage  that  the  railroads  were  practicing 
on  Cincdnnati  in  f  ayor  of  Chicago. 
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Mr.  Bjbnnbtt.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  hear  all  sorts 
of  things  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  one  moment  Do  you  approve  of  the  re- 
cent law  passed  by  the  Missouri  legislature} 

Mr.  Kennett.  "No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Regulating  rates? 

Mr.  Kjsnnett.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  rates  can  be  made  in  that 
way.    I  think  no  horizontal  making  of  rates  is  the  proper  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  recent  rebates  or  discrimina- 
tions granted  by  the  railroads  and  received  by  shippers? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Well,  Senator,  about  four  or  five  years  ago  our  firm 
was  engaged  in  the  export  business;  we  shipped  about  20,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  to  Europe  that  year,  but  we  luive  not  done  anything 
since. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  "  recent,"  so  as  to  let  you  out. 

Mr.  Kennett.  Would  you  call  that  recent? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  during  the  last  three  years  or  two 
years. 

Mr.  Kennett.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
grain  business  so  as  to  know  it  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  hear  of  rebates  and  discriminations? 
Do  you  think  they  are  in  existence  now  and  practiced,  given  and 
granted  by  railroads,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Kennett.  That  I  can  not  state;  these  things  that  are  stated 
here  I  believe  to  be  true,  as  I  think  they  were  prepared  by  very  com- 
petent men,  and  some  of  them  are  admitted  by  the  railroad  traffic 
officials  themselves. 

Senator  Kean.  How  lately  have  they  been  called  to  your  attention? 

Mr.  Kennett.  The  20th  of  April,  sir,  1905.    Is  that  late  enough? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  but  the  question  is.  What  was  the  rea- 
son— ^that  they  have  not,  perhaps,  had  time? 

Mr.  Kennett.  That  is  just  what  I  say,  sir;  but  notwithstanding 
that,  they  exist. 

Senator  Kjean.  Very  true;  but  is  not  the  best  way  to  go  to  the 
railroads? 

Mr.  Kennett.  That  is  just  what  I  answered  the  Senator  a  moment 
ago.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do,  if  possible;  but  you  may  not 
always  get  what  you  want  from  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  I  understand  your  complaint,  you  state 
that  it  is  a  contest  between  localities  as  to  rates  more  than  anything 
else? 

Mr.  Kennett.  We  are  dealing  with  a  very  general  proposition 
here.  We  are  not  espousing  the  cause  of  any  man,  and  our  traffic 
bureau  always  maintains  that  attitude.  We  do  not,  as  a  traffic 
bureau^  take  up  the  case  of  any  one  shipper  unless  It  is  a  general 
proposition.  That  is  a  general  proposition,  for  instance,  that  is 
stated  in  regard  to  the  rates  that  cover  all  of  southern  Illinois,  in 
regard  to  groceries  and  hardware  and  a  lot  of  other  articles.  But  if 
Tom  Smith  comes  to  us  and  has  a  special  grievance  against  a  certain 
road,  we  do  not  consider  his  case.  We  are  not  there  to  advocate 
those  personal  matters. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  turn  you  over  to  Senator  CuUom  now. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  gentleman^ 
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documents  in  whidi  the  rates  are  given,  and  whidi  were  not  read  to 
the  committee,  had  better  go  in ;  otherwise  we  can  not  discuss  them 
very  well. 

Mr.  Kennett.  Yes;  I  should  certainlv  ask  that  that  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  decided  that  that  will  be  done. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  just  one  question* 
You  spoke  of  being  a  large  exporter  of  grain  until  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Kennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  rate  is  on  grain  to  the 
port  of  New  Orleans,  for  export? 

Mr.  Kennett.  No,  sir;  as  I  told  you,  we  are  now  doing  nothing 
whatever  in  that  line.  My  understanding  is  that  there  is  a  4i-oent 
differential  between  New  Orleans  and  the  Atlantic  ports. 

Senator  Foraker.  Four  and  one-half  cents? 

Mr.  Kennett.  That  is  my  understanding;  yes,  sir.  Chicago  is 
contending  for  3^.    Is  not  that  correct,  Mr.  Fish? 

Mr.  Fish.  I  do  not  Imow ;  my  rate  man  has  gone.  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  Kennett.  I  think  that  is  it.  I  think  there  is  a  44-cent  differ- 
ential. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  remember  the  statement  that  was  made  here 
by  a  gentleman  the  other  day  who  was  a  rate  maker,  and  who  seemed 
to  know  thorougly  all  about  it.  He  said  there  was  a  preferential 
of  44  cents  in  favor  of  New  Orleans  as  against  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Kennett.  It  is  all  in  one  of  these  papers,  and  Mr.  Powell  can 
tell  you.    What  is  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  Four  and  one-half. 

Senator  Foraker.  As  against  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Which  made  it  7^  as  against  New  York! 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  right 

Senator  Foraker.  And  Sj  as  against  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Kennett.  As  I  understand,  which  has  alwavs  existed.  There 
is  a  wheel  within  a  wheel  there.  For  instance,  the  entire  Atlantic 
seaboard  is  contending  against  the' Gulf  ports. 

S^iator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennett.  But  then  Boston  and  New  York  have  their  own 
internal  quarrel  with  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  it  is  not  a  matter  that  we  are  taking  up 
here  now. 

Mr.  Kennett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  New  Orleans  does  have  that  preferential. 

Mr.  B^ennett.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  it  a  prefer- 
ential or  not.  Senator,  because  I  believe  tnat  traffic  ^ould  go  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance; 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  but  would  it  go  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  (if  you  call  that  the  line  of  least  resistance)  if  it  did  not 
have  tike  benefit  of  this  preferential  ? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  entitled  to  it  by  all  the  circum- 
stances surroimding  the  case.    I  may  be  mistaken. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  entitles  it  to  it? 

Mr.  Kennett.  Why,  distance  alone.  The  very  position,  the  geo* 
graphical  position,  determines  it  largely. 
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Sentor  BVmAKnL  Is  New  Qrteans  materially  nearer  to  Chicago 
than  New  York? 

]Mt.  Kbnnbtt.  Chicago  is  not  the  proposition;  it  is  the  question  of 
Omaha,  and  out  in  that  section,  with  New  Orleans. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  differential  is  the  same? 

Mr.  Kennbtt.  What  is  that? 

Senator  Fobakbr.  There  is  the  same  differential  in  favor  of  New 
Orleans  from  the  Northwest  that  there  is  from  Omaha  or  from 
St.  Louis  or  from  any  other  point  of  shipment  for  export? 

Mr.  Kbnkbtt.  I  would  rather  have  a  traffic  man  answer  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  true  that  if  a  differen- 
tial were  not  allowed  to  New  Orleans  she  would  suffer  as  a  result 
of  it? 

Mr.  Eennetp.  Why,  undoubtedly;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  real 
question  is,  is  she  not  entitled  to  it? 

Senator  Foraker.  It  has  been  thought  among  railroad  men  who 
agreed  to  that  that  she  was  entitled  to  it  on  account  of  the  disadvan- 
tage she  is  under  on  accoimt  of  relation  to  the  water,  having  to  come 
up  through  the  river,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  having  a  longer 
ocean  transportation  ahead  of  her — ^that  she  was  entitled  to  it  to 
equalize  that  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Kbnnett.  We  feel  in  St.  Louis — Senator,  if  you  will  pardon 
my  interjecting  a  remark — ^that  our  relation  to  the  rail  and  water 
ways  is  such  that  with  any  eouitable  adjustment  of  rates  we  will  get 
our  due  share.    We  are  not  afraid  to  take  it  on  that  basis. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not,  if  we 
should  exercise  the  rate-making  power,  either  directly  or  through  a 
commission,  we  would  have  a  right  legally  to  grant  and  allow  tiiese 
preferentials. 

Mr.  Kennett.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^^rate-making  power?"  I 
may  say  that  we  are  absolutely  opposea  to  that,  and  yet  if  you  put 
it  in  another  phase,  I  may  say  that  we  are  in  favor  of  it.  We  do  not 
believe  in  any  commission  making  rates  for  the  railroads. 

Senator  CuUiOM.  Generally? 

Mr.  Kennbtt.  Generally. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  proposition  you  have  been  talking  about 
and  are  in  favor  of,  as  I  imoerstand,  is  that  in  the  event  of  a  rate 
being  complained  of,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  hear 
evidence  and  determine  whether  it  was  reasonable;  and,  if  it  held 
it  was  unreasonable,  then  to  substitute  a  rate  which  would  go  imme- 
diately into  effect? 

Mr.  Kennbtt.  Yes,  sir;  that  looks  to  me  like  a  speedy  and  effec- 
tive way — of  course  with  the  riffht  of  appeal,  as  I  have  said  here. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  you  will  allow  me  just  a  mom^at;  that  is 
what  we  refer  to  wHen  we  speak  of  conferring  the  rate-making  pow^. 

Mr.  Kennbtt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is,  of  course,  with  that  understanding. 

"Mr.  Bjbnnett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  if  they  could  make  one  rate  in  that  way, 
they  could  make  as  many  rates  as  were  c(Hnplained  of;  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  in  substituting  a  rate  they  would  be  at  liberty 
to  take  into  consideration  these  di&rentials  in  favor  of  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  and  Newport  Ncto  and  New  Orleans  and  (Jalves- 
ion  as  compared  with  New  York  and  Boston*    If  it  should  be  held 
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that  they  could  not,  so  that  differentials  would  be  done  away  with 
entirely,  and  New  York  would  get  whatever  freight  might  be  taken 
there  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  (to  use  your  expression), *and 
New  Orleans  the  same,  what  would  be  the  effect? 

Mr.  Kbnnett.  I  would  say  that  we  would  safely  leave  that  to  such 
gentlemen  as  Mr.  Fish,  who  are  amply  able  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
and  they  will  see  that  the  thing  is  attended  to. 

Senator  Forakeh.  That  is,  you  think  no  differential  would  be 
needed? 

Mr.  BlBnnett.  No.  sir:  I  say  this:  That  whatever  was  done  un- 
justly and  improperly  along  tnose  lines,  the  powerful  antagonists, 
as  they  might  oe  called,  in  the  situation  are  such  that  they  would  be 
bound  to  adjust  it  more  or  less  equitably  among  themselves. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  but  suppose  that  they  have  not  the  power? 
Private  individuals  engaged  in  business  can  do  a  great  many  things 
that  the  Government  can  not  do.  When  the  Government  undertakes 
to  exercise  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  it  is  restrained  and  gov- 
erned and  controlled  by  the  restrictions  which  the  Constitution  im- 
poses upon  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

Mr.  Kennett.  I  would  not  like  to  be  heard  on  that  subject 

Senator  Foraicer.  One  restriction  is  that  no  port  shall  be  preferred 
over  another  of  a  different  State.  Now,  then,  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  there  was  no  power  to  give  a  differential  to  New  Orleans,  I  sim- 
ply wanted  to  know  what,  in  that  contingency,  without  debating  the 
question — ^because  it  is  a  debatable  one — ^woiild,  in  your  opinion,  be 
the  effect  on  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Kbnnett.  Why,  I  think  New  Orleans  would  get  what  she  was 
entitled  to.  In  other  words,  I  can  not  believe,  ^nator,  that  the 
enunciation  of  any  such  principle  as  you  have  stated  here  can  ever 
obtain. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  principle  does  obtain  now. 

Mr.  Kennett.  Absolutely? 

Senator  Foraker.  The  granting  of  differentials. 

Mr.  Kennett.  But  is  it  not  a  question  of  interpretation  as  to  what 
you  mean  by  "  preferences  "  and  what  you  mean  by  "  differentials?  '* 
In  other  words,  let  me  put  it  as  a  practical  busme^  matter:  Say 
that  New  Orleans  is  600  miles  from  the  producing  territory,  and  that 
it  has  practically  a  level  road,  with  no  grades  or  curves  to  speak  of. 
My  understanding  is  that  Mr.  Fish,  with  one  of  his  mogul  engines, 
can  come  pretty  near  taking  60  cars  of  loaded  grain  to  New  Orleans. 

Senator  For^vker.  Yes ;  and  that  is  what  New  York  has  said,  and 
that  therefore  Mr.  Fish  does  not  need  any  differential  in  order  to 
take  his  business  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Kennett.  Is  he  not  entitled  to  all  that  is  just  and  right,  re- 
gardless of  his  situation? 

Senator  Foraker.  He  is  entitled  to  all  that  natural  advanta^  give 
him.  We  want  to  know  whether  he  is  entitled  to  that  which  is  given 
to  him  hj  agreement,  aside  from  the  question  of  natural  advantages. 

Mr.  I&jnnbtt.  But  is  not  that  a  natural  advantage?  In  other 
words,  can  you  take  away  any  of  those  things?  Will  they  not  obtain 
in  the  end  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  We  do  not  take  any  away.  We  have  improved 
the  harbor,  and  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  do  it  We  have  improved 
the  river,  and  spent  many  millions  of  dollars  to  do  that    The  only 
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auestion  is  whether  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  Ghtlvestxm 
[lould  each  stand  on  its  own  advantages  and  have  no  help  by  differ- 
entials or  otherwise.  I  only  wanted  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  if  that  should  be  the  result  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Kbnnbtt.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  anybody  would  say  that 
New  York  was  to  absolutely  have  the  same  rate  from,  say,  Topeka, 
Kans.,  or  from  Omaha,  or  from  any  of  those  ports  that  New  Orleans 
had — absolutely  the  same  rate? 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  I  mean  to  say  that  New  York  would  have 
whatever  rate  they  saw  fit  to  give  her,  and  that  New  Orleans  would 
have  whatever  rate  they  saw  fit  to  give  New  Orleans ;  but  there  would 
not  be  any  agreement  that  the  New  Orleans  rate  should  be  so  mudi 
lower  than  the  other  rate — ^that  is  all. 

Mr.  Kennbtt.  Have  you  not  your  midnight  tariff  business  over 
again  when  you  come  down  to  that?  Is  it  not  a  scramble  for  busi- 
ness? 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  not  the  point.  I  only  wanted  to  know 
from  you,  if  I  can — then  we  will  have  to  fight  out  the  rest  of  it — ^what, 
in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  taking  away  from  New  Orleans 
her  preferential  of  7^  cents  as  compared  wiSi  New  York? 

Mr.  Kjsnnett.  The  7^  cents  mignt  be  adjusted,  but  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  take  away  a  differential  m  favor  of  New  Orleans.  I  think 
it  rightfully  belongs  to  her,  and  that  you  can  not  take  it  away  by  any 
method  you  may  use.  Now,  what  it  may  be  is  a  different  question.  I 
would  not  pretend  to  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  excused,  Mr.  Kennett, 

By  direction  of  the  committee  the  following  arguments  are  printed 
in  connection  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kennett: 

ARGUMENTS  BY  BEPBESENTATIVES  OF  THE  CHICAGO  8HIP- 
PEB8'  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  ST.  LOUIS  TRAFFIC  BUREAU, 
REPRESENTING  THE  BUSINESS  MEN'S  LEAGUE  AND  THE  MER- 
CHANTS' EXCHANGE  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  FAVORING  A  READ- 
JUSTMENT OF  FREIGHT  RATES  FROM  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  AND  ST. 
LOUIS,  MO.,  TO  THE  SOUTHEAST. 

[Submitted  at  a  conyention  of  traffic  officials  of  transportation  lines,  members  of  the 
Southeastern  MiBsissippl  Valley  and  Southeastern  freight  associations,  at  St.  Angus- 
tine,  Fla.,  January  Id,  1905,  and  at  a  meeting  of  executiye  officers  or  the  interested 
transportation  lines  at  New  York  City,  February  28,  1905.] 

Arguments  submitted  at  St.  Augustine^  Fla.^  Jarvuary  18^  1906. 

Mr.  Bartlett  (of  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  Company) : 
"  We  are  not  here  to  make  long  speeche^;  we  came  to  do  business. 
We  have  come  to  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  lift  the  embargo  upon  com- 
merce now  existing  between  the  Middle  West  and  the  southeastern 
portion  of  this  country.  We  are  not  calling  in  question  the  judg- 
ment of  the  railroad  officials  who,  twenty-five  years  ago,  built  a 
Chinese  wall  along  the  Ohio  Eiver  and  down  toward  this  State, 
virtually  paralleling  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Eailroad.  We  came 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  radical  diang^ 
in  the  conditions  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that 
the  basis  upon  which  that  judgment  was  founded  no  longer  exists. 
We  have  occasionally  scaled  the  wall  at  great  expense  pf  labor  and 
money;  now  we  ask  that  you  raze  the  wall  to  the  ground  and  put 
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ns  in  projper  relatioii  to  the  manufaotarers  and  merchants  of  the 
growing  Southeastern  States. 

^  In  me  little  I  have  to  say,  I  beg  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I  speak 
wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  my  own  line  of  business — ^the  hard- 
ware— for  I  know  no  other  business.  Others  will  talk  to  you  from 
the  standpoint  of  grocery,  dry  goods,  boot  and  shoe,  and  clothing 
manufacturers  and  merchants. 

^^Durinfi'  my  early  business  experience  (and  you  can  readily 
understana  that  comparatively  few  years  have  pa^ed  between  then 
and  now),  the  hardware  sold  m  the  United  States  was  largely  made 
in  Europe,  mudi  of  it  in  England.  To-day  the  United  States  is 
exporting  to  England  the  same  lines  of  goods  that  we  imported  at 
that  time.  A  few  years  later,  when  the  railroads  established  the 
relative  rates  of  freight  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
the  Southeast,  and  St  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  and  the  South- 
east, giving  the  former  the  sales  of  merchandise  and  the  latter  the 
furnisning  of  food  products,  the  hardware  consumed  in  this  country 
was  manufactured  m  England.  At  that  time,  we,  in  Chicago,  felt 
that  we  were  going  beyond  the  confines  of  our  legitimate  territory 
when  we  diffidently  asked  the  merchants  in  western  Indiana  to  buy 
their  goods  in  our  market.  To-day,  a  very  considerable  percentage 
of  the  hardware  used  in  the  United  States  is  manufactured  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  we  are  profitably  selling  general  hardware  through 
a  corps  of  traveling  salesmen  in  N&w  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virmiia,  and  special  lines  in  New  England. 

^^Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  the  value  of  manufactured  articles  (I 
am  not  referring  to  hardware  alone)  produced  in  that  small  area, 
which  is  inclosea  by  the  outer  belt  line  at  Chicago,  is  within  15  per 
cent  of  the  entire  income  from  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  all  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States?  it  is  a  fact.  As  the  centers  of 
poi)ulation  are  constantly  changing,  so  are  the  centers  of  manufac- 
turing and  trade;  and,  at  the  present  time,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chicago  are  very  near  the  bull's  eye. 

"We  are  doing  a  little  business  in  the  Southeast,  at  very  great 
expense  and  without  profit,  but  not  a  tithe  of  what  we  can  profitably 
do  when  the  Southeast  is  no  longer  forcibly  sequestrated  from  the 
Middle  West 

"  Now,  what  are  we  asking?  Not  that  the  freight  rate  from  Chi- 
cago to  an  inland  point  700  miles  distant  be  made  exactly  sev^i- 
twelfths  of  the  all-rail  rate  from  New  York  to  the  same  point,  a 
distance  of  1,200  miles,  because  there  are  other  elements  than  milenffe 
which  enter  into  the  making  of  rates,  but  that  the  rate  be  made 
very  considerably  less  for  the  short  than  for  the  long  haul,  rather 
than  15  or  20  per  cent  greater. 

"  We  are  askmg  that,  following  the  establishing  of  eouitable  rates, 
improved  transportation  facilities  between  the  Auddle  West  and  the 
Southeast  be  afforded,  so  that  the  biryer  can  no  longer  trutibfully 
complain  of  discrimination  in  favor  oi  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
as  re^rds  time  in  transit 

"We  are  not  here  asking  for  a  reduction  in  rates  which  shall 
decrease  your  revenue,  but  for  an  adjustment  of  rates  which,  through 
increased  business,  shall  add  to  your  revenue. 

"  We  are  not  here,  gentlemen,  demanding  anything  at  your  hands; 
we  are  simply  telling  you  of  ihe  conditions  as  tney  exist,  and  of  their 
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effect  upon  onr  business,  depending  upon  your  sense  of  right  and 
justice  to  make  the  rates  between  competitive  points  relatively  cor- 
rect, and  facilities  relative^  equal." 

Mr.  Farwell  (of  John  V.  Farwell  &  Co.) : 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  coming  down  on  the  train  from 
Chicago,  in  conversation  with  some  of  our  partj,  I  made  a  r^nark 
quoting  what  President  Hadley  at  one  time  said,  in  defining  what 
an  educated  man  was.  He  was  asked  to  define  an  educated  man, 
and  he  said:  ^I  think  an  educated  man  is  one  who  sees  things  in 
their  proper  relations  to  one  another.'  And  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
definition^  and  the  more  we  think  about  it  the  better  we  Uke  it 
Now,  if  1  was  trying  to  define  a  constructive  business  man,  I  think 
I  mi^t  say  a  constructive  business  man  is  one  who  sees  and  puts 
things  in  their  proper  relation  to  one  another.  I  am  very  sure  tiiat 
every  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  will  conform  to  the  defimtion  of  an 
educated  man,  but  what  we  are  down  here  for  is  to  endeavor  to  see 
that  you  will  endeavor  to  put  things  in  their  proper  relation  to  one 
another;  not  only  see  them,  but  put  them  in  their  proper  relation<?  to 
one  another.  We  feel  that  you,  gentlemen,  knew  everything  that  has 
been  said  about  the  conditions.  We  feel  that  we  can't  tell  you  any 
new  facts,  in  all  probability,  in  regard  to  this  southeastern  situation, 
in  connection  witn  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  tiie  East;  but  we  did 
feel  that  we  should  come  down  here  and  press  upon  you  the  impjor- 
tance  of  our  particular  position  and  the  needs  of  Chicago,  considering 
the  great  changes  that  nave  come  about  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years. 

"  Mr.  Bartlett  has  told  you  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  hardware 
business,  and  following  on  the  same  lines,  I  will  try  to  tell  you  a 
few  facts  in  connection  with  the  dry-goods  business.  I  begBui,  not 
as  long  ago  as  Mr.  Bartlett,  but  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago,  in  the  dry-goods  business,  and  at  that  time  we  were  buying 
afi  our  cotton  goods  and  all  of  our  woolen  goods,  and  otiier  ttangs 
that  we  handl^  in  our  business^  in  the  East^  made  m<xstly  around 
Boston,  New  York^  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  shipping  from 
those  points,  shippmg  from  New  England  points,  but  graduaUy 
that  condition  has  changed. 

"  The  South,  as  we  all  know,  has  built  up  enormous  cotton  mills, 
and  the  heavy  cotton  sheeting  business  has  practically  gone  from 
New  England.  Those  mills  are  drying  up,  going  out  of  that  busi- 
ness, throwing  out  their  machinery  that  maikes  the  heavy  goods  and 
putting  in  machinery  that  malces  the  lighter  good^  where  the  freight 
IS  a  small  relative  proportion  of  the  value.  And.  that  has  brought 
about  the  fact  that  we  don't  ship  so  many  goods,  so  far  as  the  freight 
goes,  from  the  East,  but  we  ship  them  from  the  South,  many  of  them 
right  from  this  very  section  of  the  country  we  are  talking  about 
Right  in  North  Carolina  there  is  one  mill  shipping  60  carloads  of 
goods  to  Chicago  in  a  season,  and  a  great  many  of  mese  same  goods 
are  brought  right  back  to  this  very  section.  Almost  everything 
that  is  sold  in  the  original  case  is  shipped  from  the  mill^  without 

foing  to  Chicago,  but  a  great  many  of  the  goods  are  sold  m  broken 
ulk,  and  a  part  of  that  goods  and  other  goods  comes  frcxn  there. 
So  the  eastern  situation  does  not  enter  into  this  thing  at  aU.  It  is 
scarcely  an  item  in  the  heavy  cotton  goods,  coming  from  the  South, 
going  up  to  Chicago,  and  coining  back  here  into  this  very  sectMXL 
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When  it  comes  to  woolen  goods,  most  of  the  heavy  woolen  goods, 
where  the  freight  is  a  large  factor,  are  made  in  and  around  Chica]^ 
and  the  West  We  buy  heavy  woolen  goods  in  Indiana,  Wisoonsm, 
Illinois,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  and  away  out  to  the  Pacific 
coast — California  and  Oregon — and  those  goods  are  shipped  into  tiie 
South,  wherever  we  do  business.  Those  soods  were  wrmerly  pur- 
chased in  the  East,  in  New  England,  ana  in  Philadelphia.  Tnere 
were  large  factories  there.  Some  of  them  have  failed  oecause  they 
could  not  bring  the  wool  from  the  West,  and  manufacture  it,  and 
send  it  back;  probably  there  are  other  reasons.  Anyhow,  they  have 
failed,  and  those  western  mills  have  taken  the  western  business. 
While  we  don't  manufacture  goods,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
we  do  buy  raw  material  and  sell  to  the  factories.  But  these  goods 
that  enter  into  this  freight  problem  we  buy  right  around  us,  anathey 
don't  any  longer  come  from  the  eastern  centers,  for  whidd  these 
frei^t  tariffs,  as  we  understand  it.  were  built  up. 

"Of  course  we  do  buy  the  lignter  and  expensive  woolen  goods 
fliere,  such  as  are  manufactured  by  the  American  Woolen  Company, 
and  high-priced  dress  goods,  where  the  freight  amounts  to  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  value  of  tne  goods,  so  that  it  doesnt  cut  any  figure, 
really,  in  the  shipment  of  the  goods,  because  the  freight  is  such  a 
small  factor.  But  in  all  these  other  matters,  when  we  come  to  ship 
them  into  this  southeastern  territory,  the  very  first  question  a  cus- 
tomer asks  us  is :  What  is  the  difference  in  freight  between  your  place 
and  New  York  or  some  other  place?  We  canx  do  business  on  these 
heavy  goods  especially  unless  we  can  have  the  freight  equalized. 

"  1  might  add  that  when  many  of  these  heavy  cotton  goods  made  in 
this  soumeastem  section  are  shipped  both  to  New  York  and  Chicago 
and  then  sold  and  reshipped  South,  they  pay  16  cents  to  20  cents  per 
hundred  less  each  way  to  New  York  and  back  than  via  Chicago. 
This  doubles  up  the  handicap  against  which  Chicago  is  obliged  to 
contend  and  renders  the  unfairness  stiU  more  burdensome." 

Mr.  Sfbagtte  (of  Sprsj^e,  Warner  &  Co.) : 

"It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  add  anything  to  what  Mr. 
Bartlett  and  Mr.  Farwell  have  already  said.  1  am  not  going  into 
the  details  of  the  situation,  as  that  wiU  be  brought  up  later.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  in  the  experience  of  our  firm,  wmle  we  are  selling  a 
considerable  quantity  of  goods  in  this  territory  we  are  discussing, 
and  have  been  for  some  time^  still,  the  only  way  we  have  been  able 
to  do  so  is  by  practically  sacrificing  most  oi  the  profit  to  equalize  the 
freight  rates  with  the  other  markets  with  which  we  come  into  com- 

Stition.  We  dc«i't  feel  that  we  are  on  an  equal  footing.  As  both 
p.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Farwell  have  said,  we  have  only  come  down  here 
to  ask  that  this  matter  receive  your  careful  consideration,  and  also 
to  ask  that  some  action  be  taken  which  will  place  us  on  a  more  equi- 
table basis." 

Mr.  Strong  (of  Selz,  Schwab  &  Co.)  •  .  .  . 

"  I  shall  occupy  only  a  few  moments  of  your  time,  and  in  speaking 
to  you  from  the  aioe  standpoint  I  want  to  say  to  you  at  once  that  we, 
in  that  line,  have  no  desire  to  ask  anything  of  you  that  is  unfair. 
We  dont  want  any  advantage  over  the  other  fellow ;  but  we  don't 
want  the  other  fellow  to  have  any  advantage  over  us.  Unfortunately 
for  us  in  the  shoe  line,  the  present  existing  rates  from  the  East  into 
this  southeastern  district,  and  from  the  West  here,  give  the  East  a 
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very  material  advantage,  and  we  in  the  West  are  at  a  very  material 
disadvantage.  The  rat^  substantially  the  present  rates,  I  under- 
stand were  put  into  existence  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven  jrears 
ago.  Now,  conditions  have  changed  very  materially  in  that  time; 
and  I  know  of  no  line  in  which  they  have  changed  more  than  in  the 
shoe  line.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  Boston  and  its  environment  was 
known  as  the  shoe-manufacturing  center  of  the  country.^  To-day 
that  is  different.  To-day  the  shoe-manufacturing  center  is  in  toe 
West  I  mean  more  specifically  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  other  pomts  that  might  be  named.  To-day  the  West 
largely  leads  the  East  in  the  product  of  manufactured  shoes,  and  the 
two  sections  are  in  actual  competition  with  each  other.  And  condi- 
tions have  changed  also  in  anotner  way,  and  that  is  as  to  the  capacity 
and  willingness  of  the  people  in  the  South  to  buy  a  better  grade  of 
shoes  than  formerly.  They  want  to  buy  our  shoes,  and  we  want  to 
sell  them.  We  can  sell  them  just  as  cheap  as  the  East,  if  we  are 
placed  on  a  parity  of  rates.  The  firm  in  Chicago  of  which  I  am  a 
member  came  into  the  South  possibly  ten  years  ago,  and  entered  into 
the  southeastern  district  possibly  five  or  six  years  ago.  In  the 
South,  meaning  that  section  lying  to  the  west  of  this  southeastern 
district,  we  have  built  up  a  very  considerable  trade,  I  may  say  a 
large  trade,  and  while  we  have  done  moderately  well  in  the  south- 
eastern territory,  what  we  have  done  has  shown  us  what  we  could 
accomplish  if  we  were  on  a  right  basis  of  rates. 

"  We  have  been  making,  during  this  last  year  more  particularly, 
special  efforts  in  this  southeastern  district,  and  we  have  been  coining 
more  frequently  in  contact  with  this  proposition  of  equalizing  rates. 
It  is  a  thmg  we  can't  possibly  do,  and  when  it  is  demanded  of  us  that 
we  shall  equalize  the  rates  or  drop  the  order — ^lose  the  order — we 
lose  it. 

"Now,  as  I  said  before,  we  don't  want  any  advantage  over  the 
East;  we  want  simply  to  be  placed  on  the  same  basis,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  shoe  interests  of  the  West  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  consider  the 
matter  and  give  us  proper  relief." 

Mr.  Barlow  (manager  Chicago  Shippers'  Association) : 

"In  approaching  the  subject  before  us,  permit  me  to  say  we  do  so 
believing  it  to  be  the  earnest  desire  and  intention  of  the  transportation 
companies  to  so  make  and  adjust  their  rates  as  to  do  substantial  jus- 
tice to  all  localities  and  parties  who  desire  to  become  their  patrons, 
thereby  furtherinjg  our  commercial  as  well  as  your  financial  interests. 
Evidently  there  is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  anv  difference  of  opinion 
affecting  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  P^or  many  years  the  pre- 
amble to  your  agreement  read,  and  probably  so  reads  at  this  time :  "  The 
object  01  the  association  is  to  establish  and  maintain  tariffs  of  uni- 
form rates,  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination,  and  the  securing  of  a 
proper  correlation  of  rates,  such  as  will  protect  the  interests  of  com- 
peting markets '  (note  the  wording  and  distinction — competing  mar- 
kets, not  railways)  *  without  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  or 
against  any  city  or  section '  (again  note  the  wording — city  or  section). 

"  May  I  ask,  have  you  done  this?  Are  you  doing  it  to-day,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  that  brings  us  before  you  ? 

"Admitting  an  agreement  on  this  point  (and  statemente  of  this 
kind  invite  conferences  of  this  character),  it  therefore  naturally  fol- 
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lows,  does  it  not,  that  when  inequalities  appear,  whether  intentionally 
or  by  reason  of  conditions  arising  that  for  the  moment  are  beyond 
control,  the  shipper  has  acquired  the  right  of  hearing,  that  he  may 
set  forth  the  in]ury  done  to  or  threatening  his  interests. 

"  These  conferences  between  transportation  officials  and  the  patrons 
of  their  companies  have  long  ago  ceased  to  take  on  a  spirit  of  hostility 
or  be  looked  upon  as  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  either.  On  the 
contrary,  they  should  and  do  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
situation  and  create  a  sentiment  of  tolerance  and  good  will  that  is 
conducive  of  good  results  to  all  concerned. 

"  We  certamly  hope  this  meeting  will  make  us  better  acquainted 
and  disclose  more  fully  to  you  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  West, 
as  affecting  their  business  relations  with  the  South. 

"We  are  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea,  and  we  desire  in  the 
beginning  of  our  remarks  to  remind  you  of  the  fact,  which  we  may 
often  repeat,  that  the  year  1905  is  an  entirely  different  era  than  1878, 
and  that  neither  the  problems  confronting  you  nor  the  controlling 
factors  are  the  same  to-day  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  Nor  are 
commercial  conditions  to  be  compared  with  a  generation  past.  We 
must,  I  take  it,  face  the  present  situation  as  it  exists,  dealing  fairly 
with  it.  If  you  could  not  solve  the  problem  years  ago  and  do  justice, 
as  your  declaration  sets  forth,  to  all  commercial  interests,  it  does  not 
follow  that^  it  can  not  be  brought  about  to-day.  It  may  be  said  the 
suggestion  is  radical,  that  the  present  rates  have  been  long  in  effect; 
but  does  not  that  very  fact  disclose  the  necessity  for  a  change?  Do 
not  the  present  possibilities  of  the  West  only  intensify  the  unfairness 
of  the  situation  and  make  its  continuance  more  irksome  and  burden- 
some^ not  only  to  the  shipper,  but  to  some  transportation  interests? 

"  In  dealing  with  the  present  rate  adjustment  we  disclose  the  rates 
relatively  and  in  themselves  to  be  at  present  substantially  as  they 
were  twenty-five  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  history  of  the  present 
adjustment  is  almost  traditional  with  some  of  the  younger  gentlemen 

{>resent;  therefore  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  deal  with  me  case  in  the 
ight  of  the  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day,  bearing  in  mind  your  de- 
sire and  announced  determination  first  mentioned,  to  deal  justly  with 
all  localities  and  persons. 

"  I  can  not  hope  to  disclose  any  condition  of  rates  with  which  you 
are  not  perfectly  familiar,  but  1  beg  your  indulgence  while  I  refer 
you  to  the  situation  at  one  city,  which  illustrates  the  conditions  that 
exist  generally  throughout  the  South.  I  refer  to  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
This  is  an  inland  city. 

"  The  nearest  and  practically  the  only  available  ports  are  Norfolk, 
574  miles;  Savannah,  530  miles,  and  Charleston,  an  equal  distance. 
The  distance  from  Chicago  is  580  miles ;  from  New  York,  all  rail,  735 
miles ;  Boston,  948  miles ;  Baltimore,  550  miles,  and  from  New  York, 
via  Savannah,  1,270  miles.  It  would  appear  as  though  these  distances 
preclude  the  suggestion  that  the  rates *irom  the  East  to  this  point  are 
the  result  of  ocean  competition.  On  the  contrary,  if  water  competi- 
tion does  exist,  it  must  be  by  reason  of  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  but  that 
suggestion  would  affect  the  western  more  than  the  eastern  situation, 
as  me  river  seeks  its  outlet  at  the  Ohio.  We  think  it  reasonable  to 
conclude,  therefore,  that  other  conditions,  not  necessarily  existing  at 
the  present  time,  brought  about  the  adjustment  of  rates  now  in  effect 
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We  assume  the  conditions  of  transportation  locally,  from  Sayannah, 
Obarleston,  and  Norfolk,  to  be  the  same  as  dsewhere  in  the  South, 
and  that  the  conditions  north  of  Norfolk  as  to  all  rail  is  the  same  as 
north  of  the  Ohio  Riyer.  The  aboye  is,  we  think,  a  fair  statement  of 
the  geographical  and  transportation  situation*  Now,  what  is  the  sit- 
uation as  regards  rates  ? 

"  The  distance  from  Chicago  is  76  per  cent  of  New  York  and  60  dot 
cent  of  Boston,  but  the  merchandise  rates  are  higher  than  from  New 
York  or  Boston.  The  question  naturally  arises,  why?  And  is  it 
desirable  or  necessary,  all  conditions  considered,  to  longer  continue 
this  adjustment? 

"  What  is  true  of  Knoxyille  applies  quite  generally  throughout  the 
Soutii,  but  is  intensified  at  points  west  of  Atlanta,  wheregeographical 
conditions  seem  to  be,  if  possible,  more  f  ayorable  to  the  West 

"As  an  illustration,  kmdlv  reyiew  the  adjustment  at  Montgomery, 
to  which  point  the  distance  from  New  York  is  1,100  miles,  against  750 
miles  from  Chicago;  yet  the  seaboard  rates  are  substantially  10  to  20 
per  cent  less  than  from  Chicago.  Into  some  of  these  Alabama  points 
one  or  more  lines  own  their  own  rails  from  Chicago,  and  must  neces- 
sarily look  to  the  West  for  a  reasonable  representation  in  the  traffic 

^^  I  recall  that  in  considering  the  EjioxyiUe  adjustm^it  with  a  South- 
em  Railway  official  some  months  ago  he  endeayored  to«point  out  to  me 
that  Atlanta  was  the  key  to  the  southern  situation,  being  the  largest 
city  and  in  close  proximitj  to  the  sea.  I  failed  to  catch  the  lo^c  of 
the  argument  then,  and  still  fail  to  comprehend  it  If  Atianta  is  the 
acute  point  of  water  competition,  does  it  naturally  follow,  after  har- 
monizing the  situation  at  that  point,  we  draw  away  with  less  rates  at 
Knoxyille,  Tenn.  ?  Do  we  look  to  find  the  same  adjustment  at  Mont- 
gomery? We  admit  the  South  is  surrounded  by  water  and  that  its 
competitiye  influence  is  felt  to  some  degree,  but  we  contend  that  it  is 
not  such  a  controlling  factor  as  to  make  necessary  or  justify  the  pres- 
ent rate  ad j  ustment. 

"  The  condition  disclosed,  we  belieye  you  will  concede,  is  most  ex- 
traordinary, and  one  utterly  impossible  of  satisfactory  explanation; 
in  fact,  impossible  of  any  explanation  that  appeals  to  the  shipper  or 
to  the  traffic  official  not  thoroughly  conyersant  with  the  real  under- 
lying reasons  and  purpose  of  the  adjustment,  now  quite  thirty  years 

"  I  haye  neyer  heard  any  attempt  to  justify  the  adjustment  except 
upon  the  ground  of  expediency,  based  upon  conditions  existing  thirty 
years  ago.  As  eyidence  of  this,  let  me  quote  from  a  few  letters  writ- 
ten by  southern  traffic  officials.  In  April,  1890,  one  high  in  your 
coimcils  wrote: 

^^  ^  The  injustice  of  the  present  basis  of  rates  must  of  necessity  be 
apparent.'  * 

"Again :  *  While  the  adjustment  may  be  unfair,  as  we  think  it  is,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  whoUy^  arbitrary,'  etc. 

"Again,  from  another  official:  'I  haye  always  thought  the  rates 
from  Chicago  to  southern  points  on  the  higher  classes  ought  to  be  the 
same  as  from  New  York.  This  would  not  harm  the  East,  and  would 
hardly  be  enough  in  f ayor  of  the  West' 

"  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  men  can  thus  frankly  express  their 
personal  and  official  opinion,  and  yet  be  compelled  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control,  to  do  otherwise.    I  had  hoped  to 
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aToid  reference  as  above,  but  it  seems  necessary  in  order  to  lead  up  to 
our  contention,  that  conditions  perhaps  not  generally  understood 
worked  to  create,  thirty  years  ago,  a  situation  not  then  entirely  satis- 
factory to  all  interested  lines  and  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  business 
interests  of  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  further,  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  those  conditions  no  longer  exist  as  an  ali^lute  controlling 
factor,  and  therefore  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  adjustment 
should  be  modified.  What  changes  in  the  railway  situation  in  the 
South  does  the  history  of  thirty  years  disclose?  Need  I  dwell  upon 
this  phase  of  the  subject?  Large  systems  have  grown  up,  developed, 
and  Decome  co8moj)olitan  in  their  interests.  Tney  no  longer  serve 
and  have  their  entire  success  centered  in  one  locality.  Their  iron 
arms  stretch  out,  asking  for  the  patronage  of  the  East,  West,  and 
South  on  fair  and  equal  terms  to  all.    Is  Uiis  not  a  true  statement  of 

E resent  conditions  as  differing  entirely  from  1878?  One  lar^e  road 
aving  its  northern  terminus  m  Chicago  has  greatly  enlarged  its  field 
of  operation  in  the  South,  and  another  still  larger  has  not  only 
touched  the  South,  but  has  recently  extended  its  influence  to  Chicago. 
Again,  two  large  roads  which  operate  entirely  in  the  South  have  em- 
braced Chicago  by  ownership.  What  great  road  operating  in  the 
South  to-day  has  not  in  itseli,  or  by  ownership,  or  interest,  as  great 
hopes  and  expectations  from  the  West  as  from  any  other  section  of 
the  country? 

"  It  is  by  virtue  of  existing  conditions  as  well  as  your  declaration 
of  equal  justice  to  all  cities  and  localities  that  makes  us  strong  in  the 
belief  that  you  will  find  a  way  to  relieve  the  present  unbearable  situ- 
ation, injurious,  we  believe  to  your  own  as  well  as  to  our  prosperous 
development. 

**  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1878,  when  the  present  rate  adjustment 
had  its  birth,  Chicago  was  struggling  to  recover  from  the  most  disas- 
trous conflagration  m  the  history  of  the  world.  Her  few  commercial 
and  manufacturing  industries  were  paralyzed.    At  that  time  the 

e^pulation  and  manufacturing  interests  were  comparatively  small, 
er  greatness  depended  largely  upon  her  supremacy  as  a  receiver  and 
distributer  or  farm  products.  At  that  time,  probably  75  per  cent  of 
the  merchandise  handled  had  its  origin  in  the  East,  and  Chicago 
acted  largely  as  a  redistributer  only. 

"  I  recall  now  that  the  claim  was  set  up  as  late  as  1894  that  this 
very  condition  would  debar  Chicago  from  the  markets  of  the  South, 
even  if  the  rates  were  equal.  Now  everything  has  greatly  changed. 
The  products  of  the  farm,  aside  from  tne  packing  houses,  has  to  a 
great  extent  moved  to  and  beyond  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  and  the 
iStates  of  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  northern  Illinois  are  a  beehive  of 
manufacturing  industry.  I  think  it  a  conservative  estimate  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  district  of  Chicago  have  increased  500 
per  cent  in  the  last  twenty-fiveyears.  Let  me  read  from  a  report  re- 
cently made  by  Mr.  Edward  White  on  the  growth  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Chicago.  By  Chicago  is  meant  the  territory  under 
its  influence : 

**  *  It  has  developed  at  a  rate  which  the  outside  world  does  not  ap- 
preciate and  estimates  that  it  must  now  have  about  23,000  distinct 
manufacturing  plants,  with  a  total  output  aggregating  $1,100,000,000, 
or  about  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  manufactures  of  the 
country. 
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"  *  Chicago  now  ranks  not  only  jBrst  in  packing,  but  in  foundry  and  . 
machine-shop  products,  and  it  is  a  close  second  to  New  York  in  lum- 
ber products  and  furniture.  It  is  second  in  the  production  of  men's 
clothing  and  in  malt  liquors  and  |)ublishing;  third  in  tobacco  and 
women^  clothing;  fourth  in  flouring-mill  products,  and  fifth  in 
leather  goods.  £  the  nimiber  of  its  establishments,  in  the  capital  in- 
vested, m  the  nimiber  of  wage-earners  and  the  amounts  paid  them, 
and  in  the  gross  value  of  its  products  it  is  second  only  to  New  York.' 

"  Grentlemen,  Chicago  and  the  Central  West  is  at  last  prepared  to 
enter  the  field  and  a  fight  for  commercial  supremacy.  \Ve  look  to 
the  South  as  a  fruitful  field  for  the  profitable  distribution  of  our 
products.  In  the  furtherance  of  our  efforts  we  come  and  ask  you 
to  terminate  the  present  unbearable  situation  by  putting  into  enect 
the  cardinal  principle  of  your  association,  viz,  'Equal  justice  to  all 
cities  and  localities.^ 

"  Gentlemen,  we  are  not  here  to  complain  generallv  of  your  rates 
in  themselves,'  but  more  particularly  of  the  relation  ot  rates,  one  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  territory  versus  another.  We  believe  our 
geoffraphical  location  justifies  lower  rates  to  a  large  part  of  the 
soutnem  territory  than  from  New  York  and  Boston.  Certainly  no 
conditions  exist  now  nor  ever  existed  that  really  justified  a  lower 
rate  from  those  cities  to  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  South. 

"  Neither  do  we  believe  the  present  situation  makes  necessary  the 
adjustment  under  which  the  West  is.  substantially  speaking,  de- 
barred from  this  territory  as  a  profitable  field. 

"  We  ask  you  to  go  into  this  subject  with  a  determination  to  find 
some  relief  for  us.  Be  assured,  gentlepien,  of  our  firm  conviction 
our  cause  is  just  and  complaint  well  founded. 

"Anyone  having  a  complaint  so  just  as  ours  must,  of  course,  have 
some  suggestions  as  to  a  remedy.    Let  us  offer  o^e: 

"  We  admit  distance  is  not  an  absolute  controlling  factor  in  mak- 
ing rates — ^never  will  and  never  should  be — but  is  it  a  factor  to  be 
considered,  as  it  does,  to  some  extent  at  least,  affect  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation ?  Surely,  to  j)ut  it  mildly,  it  can  not  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  our  proposition. 

"  That  I  may  not  consume  your  time  in  a  long  array  of  rates,  per- 
mit me  to  confine  our  suggestions  to  a  few  points.  The  distance 
from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  all  rail,  is  substantially  850  miles;  by 
ocean  and  rail,  1,180  miles.  The  distance  from  Chicago  is  733  n^es. 
From  this  it  appears  the  all-rail  distance  is  120  mites  in  favor  of 
Chicago. 

"  The  distance  from  New  York  to  Montgomery,  all  rail,  is  1,050 
miles;  ocean  and  rail,  1,100  miles,  and  from  Chicago  745  miles.  The 
distance  to  Birmingham,  all  rail,  from  New  York  is  1^0  miles;  ocean 
and  rail,  1^170  miles,  and  from  Chicago  651  miles.  Now,  gentlemen, 
let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  our  contention  is  Chicago  is  entitled 
to,  and  you  are  justified  in  making,  less  rates  from  that  city  than 
from  New  York  to  at  least  all  the  territory  west  and  north  of  At- 
lanta, yet  to  suggest  some  readjustment  that  may  afford  some  measure 
of  immediate  relief  and  which  must  impress  you  wiUi  its  perfect 
fairness,  we  suggest  for  vour  earnest  consideration  the  rates  from 
Chicago  to  Atlanta  should  not  exceed  the  all-rail  rate  from  New 
York,  they  having  a  proper  relation  to  the  ocean  and  rail  rates,  and 
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that  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Montgomery  should  not  exceed  the 
ooean  and  ridl  rates  from  New  York. 

"We  desire  to  impress  upon  you  our  strong  convictions  that  to 
Birminfi;ham  and  Cnattanoo^  territories  the  situation  justifies  a 
materially  lower  rate  from  Chicago  than  from  the  East.  The  geo- 
^aphical  situation  certainly  warrants  this.  A^aii^,  the  rates  from 
Chicago  to  common  points  should  spread  over  me  same  territory  as 
they  do  from  the  East,  and  not  build  up  on  arbitraries,  unless  they 
do  from  the  East. 

"  In  this  struggle  we  are  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  hunter  and 
the  bear.  You  recall  the  storjr.  The  hunter,  realizing  his  situation 
to  be  a  desperate  one,  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven  and  prayed,  *  Lord, 
if  vou  can  not  help  me,  do  not  help  the  bear.' 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  our  contention  is  that  you  have  been  helping 
the  bear  long  enough.  He  is  a  strong  and  lusty  fellow  and  amply 
able  to  fight  his  own  way  on  equal  terms  with  us,  the  hunter.  By 
doing  this  you  not  only  avoid  getting  into  the  fignt,  but  ultimately 
profit  by  the  changed  conditions. 

"  Gentlemen,  so  great  is  the  necessity  of  the  situation  that  we  re- 
quest, first,  we  be  advised  promptly  of  vour  probable  action,  and, 
second,  if  our  petition  is  negatively  considered,  we  be  advised  of  the 
reason  therefor.    We  believe  the  request  reasonable  and  becoming." 

Mr.  Franklin  MacVeagh  (of  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co.) : 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  are  hearing  from  such  a 
succession  of  Chicago  men  that,  though  a  little  later  you  will  hear 
from  St  Louis,  it  is  well  even  now  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  a  mere  contention  of  one  cit^  that  we  bring  to  you.  It  is 
not  the  concern  of  one  city  at  all ;  it  is  the  concern  of  a  very  large 
portion  and  a  very  important  portion  of  the  whole  country^ — ^the 
Middle  West  especially.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation,  as  it  ap- 
pears constantly  to  us  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  transaction  of 
our  business  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week,  is  shown  by  our 

freeence  here.  It  was  not  convenient  for  any  of  us  to  come  here, 
am  sorry  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  salary  does  not 
go  on  while  I  am  here.  We  should  like  to  come  to  St.  Augustine  if 
we  could  stay ;  but  we  have  to  go  back,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
we  are  here  simply  from  a  sense  of  the  urgency  and  great  importance 
and  seriousness  of  these  questions  to  us.  We  could  easuy  have 
brought  you  from  Chicago  a  delegation  much  larger  than  ours — a 
delegation  as  large  as  your  own  body — ^but  that  was  not  thought 
necessary.  But  our  delegation  is  representative;  it  has  the  credfen- 
tials  of  our  whole  city — ^not  in  writing,  but  we  feel  perfect  assurance 
in  telling  you  that  we  have  those  credentials.  We  have  really  the 
credentials  of  the  whole  West,  for  all  are  concerned. 

"  Now,  we  are  not  here  in  any  antagonism  to  the  railroads.  The 
very  best  friends  we  have  in  the  world  are  among  railroad  men.  Our 
j>ersonal  relations  are  such,  in  our  homes,  with  the  railroad  men,  that 
we  are  much  more  apt  to  be  considered  as  partisans  of  theirs  than  as 
their  antagonists.  We  all,  perhaps,  have  some  little  interests  in  rail- 
road properties;  certainly  we  have  no  objections  to  having  them. 

"Again,  in  what  I  have  to  say,  and  in  what  we  have  all  said,  there 
is  no  possible  ground  for  the  suspicion  of  personalities.  We  haven't 
you  gentlemen  individually  in  mind  in  wnat  we  say«    We  have  to 
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cjiaracterize  these  rates.  We  feel  very  strongly  about  them.  But 
we  don't  think  of  you  individually  when  we  do  characterize  them  to 
ourselves  or  when  we  characterize  them  to  you.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  we  have  in  our  relations  with  the  railroad  men  is 
their  impersonality.  They  are  so  awfully  impersonal  that  we  cant 
get  at  any  individual. 

"  We  should  like  to  get  at  some  individual,  ancl  place  the  responsi- 
bility on  him,  and  fight  it  out  with  him.  But  you  have,  I  don't  think 
intentionally,  but  you  have,  with  unconscious  adroitness,  evaded  the 
whole  issue  Of  personal  responsibilities;  and,  therefore,  we  have  at 
least  this  advantage,  along  with  our  disadvantages,  that,  in  any 
criticism  we  may  make,  our  criticisms  are  necesSuily  wholly  im- 
personal. 

"  Now,  why  are  we  here  now  ?  Some  of  these  younger  railroad 
men  about  us  may  wonder  why  we  are  here  just  now — ^why  this  thing 
has  broken  out ;  for  a  good  many  of  you  were  in  knickerbockers  when 
this  injustice  was  plac^  upon  your  statute  books,  for  they  are  your 
statute  books.  We  haven't  been  silent  all  the  time.  Of  course,  as 
Mr.  Barlow  said  to  you,  when  this  thing  was  imposed  upon  us,  so  far 
as  Chicago  was  concerned,  she  was  prostrate;  and,  of  course,  her 
first  thought  in  the  recovery  from  the  fire  was  of  the  West,  and  the 
Northwest,  and  the  Southwest,  where  she  was  already  familiar,  where 
she  had  not  been  crowded  out,  or  put  out,  or  thrown  out  But  it 
wasn't  very  long  until  we  began  to  agitate  this  question.  This  is  not 
a  question  that  has  not  been  agitated.  It  is  not  a  new  question.  It  is 
not  a  new  grievance  of  ours.  We  haven't  brought  down  here  a  spick- 
and-span  new  grievance  at  all.  Indeed,  it  came  to  the  point  wnere, 
in  1893,  we  brought  the  question  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  fought  it  out  with  you  there;  and  we  should  have  had 
our  remedy — we  should  have  had  our  relief,  but  that  the  question  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  on  that  issue  that  tne  Supreme 
Coifft  made  its  decision,  which  was  a  surprise  to  most  of  the  country, 
tJiat  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  not  have  the  power  to 
enforce  a  rate  against  a  road,  no  matter  how  reasonable  the  rate  was. 
We  waited  for  that  decision  until  1897;  and  now  for  the  last  six 
years,  or  seven  or  eight  years,  we  have  been  pretty  much  up  a^inst 
it — so  much  up  against  it  that  the  shippers  of  our  neighboring  city  of 
Cincinnati  are  so  depressed  and  hopeless  of  securing  any  relief  that 
they  don't  even  appear  here  to-day,  thoueh  they  have  for  years  and 
years  made  the  same  contentions  that  we  do,  and  are  very  much  more 
dependent  than  we  are  even  upon  your  favorable  decision. 

"  We  had  to  wait  for  our  opportunity.  The  opportunity  has  come. 
It  was  a  little  slow  in  coming,  but  it  has  come.  It  has  come,  in  the 
first  place,  through  a  general  awakening  of  our  own  city — I  am  spik- 
ing now  for  Chicago — a  general  awakening  of  the  mercantile  interests 
to  their  disabilities.  We  were  growing;  we  were  apparently  pros- 
perous; we  were  getting  bigger  and  bigger.  We  were  somewhat 
unconscious  of  the  troubles  which  were  growing  up  about  us  throu^ 
the  relation  of  railroad  rates  and  classifications  to  our  prosperity,  it 
was  only  a  comparatively  small  body  of  men  who  saw  and  argued 
against  this  series  of  rates  of  yours,  or  against  an^  of  the  ingrowing 
injuries  which  were  sapping  the  {)rofits  of  business' in  Chicago.  They 
were  not,  these  wrongs  under  which  we  were  suffering,  they  were  iK^t 
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preventing  the  increase  of  our  business;  they  were  sapping  its  profits. 
And,  finafly,  when  that  became  thoroughly  realized,  tne  city  became 
stirred,  and  we  are  here  to-day,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  with  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  whole  city,  the  whole  commercial  and  industrial  dty, 
and  we  can  have  them  now,  not  only  upon  this  question,  but  upon 
many  other  questions  of  concern  to  the  commerce  of  that  town. 

"  Then,  the  other  thing  which  grew,  and  has  come  to  be  an  assist- 
ance to  us,  is  the  great  popular  feeling  throughout  this  whole  nation, 
finally  finding  a  leader  m  the  President  of  th6  United  States  himself, 
that  there  are  evidences  about  us  that  go  to  show  that  perhaps  it  is 
not  possible  to  leave  the  settlement  of  these  issues  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  shippers  to  the  decision  of  the  railroads  themselves  in 
the  expectation  or  universal  justice.  It  became  easier  therefore,  and 
more  hopeful,  for  us  to  present  our  important  petition  to  you;  not  in 
the  spint  of  that  movement,  not  at  all — ^we  stand  here  uncommitted 
as  to  that  movement — ^we  are  not  concerned,  before  this  body,  with 
that  movement.  But  we  realize  that  it  is  a  large  movement,  and  that 
it  is  attracting  attention,  not  only  of  the  shippers  and  the  people,  but 
that  it  is  attracting  the  serious  consideration  of  the  railroad  men, 
making  the  railroad  men  self -inquirers,  leading  them  to  question  them- 
selves and  their  own  actions,  which  have  heretofore  gone  on  naturally 
along  the  simple  lines  of  the  pursuit  of  the  railroads'  own  interests. 
This  has  ^ven  us  the  impression  that  the  railroad  man  has  an  open 
mind  to-day,  especially  upon  questions  of  discriminations  against 
districts  and  cities  and  people.  Whether  the  railroad  men  will  come 
to  agree  with  President  Roosevelt  or  not,  as  to  giving  the  asked-for 
power  to  the  Interstate  Commission,  it  is  undeniable  and  a  most 
gratifying  fact  that  the  railroad  men  all  over  this  country,  the  officials, 
the  railroad  officials  all  over  this  country,  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
discriminations  must  pass  out ;  that  they  don't  belong  to  real  railroad- 
ing; that  they  are  not  necessary  to  real  railroading,  any  more  than 
they  are  necessary  to  real  manhood.  They  deny  Iwth.  They  are  a 
denial  of  both. 

"  So  that  we  come  here  now,  under  these  new  conditions,  these  much 
more  hopeful  conditions.  All  our  minds  are  opening  to  this  grave 
question,  and  there  is  not  a  railroad  man  who  appears  before  the 
committee  in  Congress,  or  who  is  interviewed  in  any  newspaper,  from 
Mr.  Samuel  Spencer,  of  your  own  territory  here,  to  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill,  or  anybody  else,  who  doesn't  say  that  the  condition  of  discrimi- 
nation that  has  prevailed  must  be  abolished.  It  has  become  the 
shibboleth  of  the  railroad  men  themselves;  it  is  your  shibboleth;  and 
it  is  in  the  name  of  your  own  shibboleth  that  we  come  here  and  ask 
for  justice  on  the  qu^ion  of  tJiese  rates. 

"  What  is  our  claim  ?  Chicago,  since  the  beginning,  has  never  asked 
for  any  advantage  in  railroad  rates  over  any  other  community;  never 


has.  Her  record  is  absolutely  clear.  We  come  into  this  present 
tribunal  with  clean  hands,  absolutely  clean  hands,  and  we  don't  want 
any  advantage  at  this  moment.  We  will  accept  no  advantage  now, 
or  at  any  time,  as  an  answer  to  our  prayer,  over  any  other  competing 
community.  We  believe  that  the  railroads  belong  to  the  people; 
that  they  are  common  carriers,  and  we  don't  ask  that  they  shall  lose 
their  character  in  doing  us  any  service. 
"  We  don't  even  ask  for  actual  justice.    We  only  ask  for  relative 
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justice.    We  dont  (question  your  rates  as  rates;  the  size  of  your  rates 
we  have  never  questioned. 

^  "  Chicago  has  never  asked,  through  any  public  tribunal  or  organiza- 
tion, that  the  railroads  should  make  any  rate  that  was  not  remunera- 
tive. We  don't  want  anv  rate  that  is  not  remunerative  to  the  rail- 
roads. We  want  the  railroads  to  prosper.  What  we  ask  is  relative 
justice — ^justice  as  between  us  and  competing  cities.  That  is  what  we 
want,  and  that  is  all  we  want.  Moke  any  rates  that  you  please  and 
that  will  pa^  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  it  will  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  us.  We  have  no  issue  of  that  sort  at  alL 
We  want  you  to  make  your  revenues. 

"  What  we  claim  is,  that  we  should  not  have  our  territory  stopped 
at  the  Ohio  River  by^  any  act  of  yours.  It  is  not  stopped,  gentlemen, 
by  any  other  river  in  America.  It  is  not  stopped  by  the  greatest 
nyer,  the  Mississippi.  It  is  not  stopped  by  the  far  greater  river,  the 
Missouri.  It  is  not  stopped  by  the  Arkansas.  It  is  not  stopped  by 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  not  stopped  even  by  the  Columbia;  and,  even 
in  the  grocery  business,  it  is  not  stopped  bv  the  Hudson.  There  are 
Chicago  houses  that  are  sellinff  goods  in  New  York  City,  grooeries 
that  mey  manufacture  themselves.    Mr.  Spra^e's  own  house  sells 

foods  in  New  York  City,  and  Chicago  is  selling  groceries  in  New 
Ingland.  As  I  say,  even  the  Hudson  Kiver  doesn^  stop  them.  Shall 
the  Ohib,  which  washes  the  boundaries  of  our  own  State?  Upon 
what  theory  do  you  establish  our  limitations  at  the  Ohio?  As  Mr. 
Bartlett  has  told  you,  we  have  gotten  over,  we  have  climbed  over  your 
wall;  but  we  have  done  it  witn  a  great  pack  on  our  backs,  and  we 
have  carried  the  jpack  everywhere  in  your  territory.  We  are  all 
doing  some  trade  m  your  section.  We  have  crossed  this  wall.  You 
have  torn  up,  as  it  were,  the  rails  at  the  Ohio  River,  and  we  have 
ferried  across.  We  have  gotten  in  a  little,  but  are  we  to  be  there,  as 
we  are  nowhere  else  on  the  whole  American  continent — are  you  going 
to  make  an  exception  in  your  territory?  Are  we  to  be  as  we  are  not 
in  any  other  part  of  our" native  land?  You  won't  do  this  exclusion 
longer,  after  you  have  thought  it  over  to  a  finish. 

"Why,  the  contention  ana  boast  of  our  country  is  that  we  have  the 
neatest  expansion  of  absolute  free  trade  ever  seen  in  the  world,  or 
mat  has  even  been  conceived  in  the  world,  because,  notwithstanding 
we  are  a  protectionist  country,  within  the  oceans,  there  is  absolute 
free  trade.  It  is  the  wonder  or  the  economists  in  all  the  world.  That 
is  true,  gentlemen,  except  in  your  territory. 

"  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  your  predecessors  undertook  to  do 
what  the  United  States  never  attempted  to  do,  and  never  will  attempt 
to  do,  and  which,  when  any  State  attemi)ts  in  the  smallest  measure  to 
do  the  United  States  Government  and  its  great  courts  inmiediately 
rise  up  and  wipe  the  wrong  out,  then  wipe  the  floor  up  with  the  State 
that  attempts  it.  They  will  not  allow  the  absolute  freedom  of  trade 
within  our  oceans  to  be  impeded  or  interfered  with  or  interrupted. 
But  you,  who  have  no  authority  from  any  constitution  or  statute  or 
government,  do  what  the  Government  itself  is  powerless  to  do,  and 
will  not  allow  any  other  political  body  to  do.  You  have  prevented 
free  trade.  We  can't  trade  freely  with  our  neighbors  of  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  and  South  Carohna,  and  North  Carolina,  and  Ala- 
bama. We  are  not  permitted  to  have  free  trade  with  those  people 
and  they  are  not  permitted  to  have  free  trade  with  us.    Free  trade  is 
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denied^  and  is  denied  by  your  organization,  and  by  your  organization 
alone,  in  the  United  States. 

^^And  what  in  another  interpretation,  gentlemen,  is  this  extraordi- 
nary thing  that  you  do?  The  whole  of  your  neat  authorities 
throughout  the  country  are  denouncing  rebates.  A  rebate  doesn't 
seem  to  have  any  possible  standing  in  the  railway  court  at  present,  in 
the  court  of  your  public  opinion,  in  the  court  that  is  constituted  by 
your  great  authorities  everywhere.  It  is  denied.  But  what  is,  in 
essence,  your  action?  What  is  the  real  essential  thing  that  you  do? 
Why,  you  give  rebates  to  our  New  York  competitors  and  our  Phila- 
delphia competitors.  That  is  what  you  do.  That  is  the  English  of 
it  That  is  where  it  boils  down  to.  It  is  a  rebate.  It  isn't  a  rebate 
handed  over  to  a  man  surreptitiously — ^put  in  his  hand  behind  his 
back;  it  isn't  done  in  any  surreptitious  way;  it  isn't  that  form  of 
rebate.  But  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  and  in  effect  a  rebate. 
You  give  a  man  living  in  New  York  that  much  advantage  over  his 
competitor  living  in  Chicago.  Suppose  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Com- 
pany lived  in  New  York.  They  might  just  as  well.  Suppose  we  were 
selling  goods  from  New  York  against  our  competitors  m  New  York, 
and  you  ^ave  my  competitor  one  rate  to  Knoxville  and  ^ve  me 
another.  Now,  it  doesn^t  make  in  principle  or  effect  or  in  the  harm 
done  a  bit  of  difference  whether  we  live  in  New  York  or  in  Chicago. 
The  difference  amounts  to  a  rebate  to  one  competitor,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  we  are  living  in  Chicago  doesn't  alter  the  essence  of  the 
case.  It  only  alters  the  form.  It  only  makes  it  a  little  imusual  to 
call  the  difference  a  rebate. 

"  Moreover,  you  are  doing  another  thing.  And  I  hasten  to  say  that 
this  is  not  you,  really.  I  haven't  used  the  word  "  you  "  personally.  I 
don't  know  who  I  mean.  I  wish  I  did.  You  are  doing  another  thing. 
You  are  making  legislators  of  yourselves.  You  are  assuming  to  legis- 
late for  this  country.  You  are  assuming  to  legislate  for  the  South. 
You  are  assuming  to  legislate  for  the  North  and  the  West.  Now,  you 
never  were  given  that  authority  in  your  charters.  There  is  no  general 
incorporation  act  under  which  a  railroad  was  ever  establi^ed  that 
had  in  it  a  grant  of  legislative  power.  But  there  is  no  stronfi;er  lems- 
lative  power,  there  is  no  more  forceful  legislative  power,  man  mat 
which  you  are  exercising  to-day  over  our  destinies.  You  are  saying 
to  us:  *  Gentlemen,  you  shall  come  down  to  the  Ohio  River  with  your 
gripsacks,  and  you  shall  then  turn  around  and  ^o  back.'  And  if  we 
still  cross  it  is' at  the  risk  of  our  lives.  We  are  m  a  hostile  territory. 
We  are  where  we  have  no  right  to  be.  A  few  of  us  get  over  there; 
and  those  of  us  who  do  set  over  at  all  scarcely  ^et  oack  with  our 
lives,  and  never  with  our  skins  whole,  as  commercial  men.  You  know 
that  that  is  pure  legislation — the  purest  legislation  in  the  world.  And 
what  are  you?  'Xou  are  common  carriers.  That  is  all  you  are,  and 
that  is  the  greatest  and  most  useful  thing  it  is  possible  for  you  to  be. 
If  you  try  to  be  legislators  you  will  be  a  failure  in  that;  if  you  try  to 
be,  as  you  are,  common  carriers,  you  will  be  great  and  bijg,  as  you 
ought  to  be ;  but  as  legislators  you  will  be  little  all  of  your  4ives. 

^  Gentlemen,  you  were  not  cut  out  for  legislation.  You  have  no 
right  to  legislate,  and  your  legislation  in  me  end  will  come  back 
upon  your  heads.  It  is  the  most  wrongful  thing  possible  to  your- 
selves that  you  could  do.  You  ought  to  be  common  carriers,  which 
means  ti^at  you  ought  to  carry  commonly  and  equally  for  all  the  peo- 
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Ele.  And  I  tell  you  that  there  is  no  question  under  heaven  that  yomr 
eing  returned  to  common  carrying  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  present 
popular  movement  in  this  country.  And  I  believe — ^I  beheve  as 
much  as  I  believe  that  I  am  standing  here — ^that  in  the  end  the  great- 
est willing  factor  in  reducinff  the  railroads  to  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  common  carrying  will  be  the  railroad  men  themselves.  Ckun- 
mon  carriers  is  what  you  ought  to  be  and  that  is  what  you  must  be  in 
the  end,  but  that  is  just  what  you  are  not  in  this  case. 

"Therefore  I  appeal  to  you  for  the  'square  deal,'  gentlemen. 
That  is  the  appeal  of  the  West  It  is  for  the  square  deal  that  I  ap- 
peal to  you,  and  for  what  is  almost  the  same  thing  under  another  of 
these  vastly  popular  terms  that  are  becoming  of  the  greatest  force  in 
the  world,*!  appeal  for  '  the  open  door.'  Tnat  is  what  we  men  are 
here  for.  We  are  here  to  ask  you  for  a  *  square  deal '  and  *  the  open 
door.'    Give  us  those  and  all  will  be  well,  for  all  will  be  just" 

Mr.  Tompkins  (commissioner,  St  Louis  Traffic  Bureau) : 

"The  individual  lines  comprising  these  associations  have  be^i 
asked  many  times  to  give  us  relief  from  existing  conditions  and 
replies  received  from  traffic  officials  acknowledge  the  injustice  of 
the  present  adjustment  of  niunbered  class  rates  between  the  western 
markets  and  points  in  the  Southeast,  but  they  have  invariably  a^ed 
us  to  put  off  the  dav  when  fair  and  equitable  numbered  class  rates 
shall  be  established  from  these  cities. 

"  The  last  time  this  matter  was  under  consideration  was  at  a  meet- 
ing at  St  Augustine  early  in  1903,  and  after  making  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  adjustment  of  rates  along  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road a  committee  from  your  associations  requested  that  we  allow  the 
matter  to  rest  and  not  insist  upon  a  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject at  that  time. 

"  If  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  interested  lines  to  remove  the  dis- 
crimination existing  in  the  Aberdeen  group,  we  can  not  see  why  it 
does  not  lie  in  your  power  also  to  remove  this  discrimination  at 
points  farther  east. 

"  It  has  been  conceded  that  the  rates  as  established  at  the  present 
time  were  made  for  the  division  of  traffic,  the  numbered  classes  bein^ 
adjusted  so  as  to  move  the  manufactured  goods  from  the  East  anS 
the  lettered  classes  being  adjusted  so  as  to  move  the  products  of  the 
soil  from  the  West,  but  the  conditions  have  entirely  changed  since 
this  adjustment  was  made,  and  to-day  the  manufacturers  in  the  West 
feel  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  tnis  discrimination  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  further  and  that  the  rates  dhould  be  fairly  and 
equitably  adjusted  from  all  markets,  which  would  permit  their  mer- 
chandise to  be  marketed  in  the  Southeast  upon  its  merits. 

"  The  largest  and  most  important  markets  on  your  rails  are  in  the 
West  and  not  in  the  East,  and  in  the  face  of  this  you  ask  these  mar- 
kets on  your  own  rails  to  pay  a  premium  for  doing  business  in  compe- 
tition with  markets  which  are  not  on  your  rails  in  southeastern  terri- 
tory, where  you  absolutely  control  the  situation. 

"We  are  called  upon  to  equalize  freights  on  boots  and  shoes  with 
Boston  in  the  Southeast,  which  amounts  to  41  cents,  say,  at  Dawson, 
Ga.,  so  that  our  houses  are  forced  to  give  away  part  of  their  legiti- 
mateprofits  on  account  of  this  unjust  discrimination  in  the  rates. 

"  The  law  says  that  the  rates  must  be  reasonable  and  that  there 
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diall  be  no  unjust  discrimination  as  between  localities,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  you  can  defend  the  present  adjustment  as  between  the 
eastern  and  western  markets  to  the  Southeast,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  present  rates  were  made  to  control  the  movement  of  certain 
traffic  along  certain  lines,  and  as  you  have  frequently  acknowledged 
that  the  present  adjustment  is  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  the  western 
markets. 

"  The  census  of  1900  shows  that  the  five  States  of  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  contain  19  per  cent  of  the  factories 
and  16  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  capital,  and  the  increase  in  the 
capital  mvested  in  Missouri  from  $103,000,000  in  1902  to  $145,000,000 
in  1903,  an  increase  of  $42,000,000,  indicates  how  rai)idly  the  manu- 
facturing enterprises  have  increased  in  this  territory  since  1900, 

"  We  mink  tne  time  has  arrived  when  you  must  recognize  the  in- 
justice of  the  present  adjustment  of  the  rates  between  the  western 
markets  and  the  Southeast,  and  we  now  ask  that  you  do  not  further 
delay  action  in  this  matter,  but  readjust  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  so 
that  the  present  discrimination  against  our  market  will  be  removed.'' 

Mr.  Spencer  (treasurer  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company) : 

"  The  arguments  of  our  Chicago  friends  have  so  thoroughly  cov- 
ered the  case,  which  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  St.  Louis,  that 
I  feel  there  is  very  little  left  to  be  said  in  the  matter.  When  the  rates 
of  1878  were  created — were  adjusted — St.  Louis  and  Chicago  were 
both  jobbing  centers— mere  distributers  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
uct 01  the  eastern  cities  and  New  England.  Conditions  have  radi- 
cally changed,  and  to-day,  instead  of  being  distributers  of  ^eir  prod- 
ucts, we  are  in  large  measure  distributing  our  own.  In  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  in  St.  Louis  we  manufactured  76  per  cent  of  the 
45,000,000  sold  from  that  city  in  1904.  and  that  ougnt  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  this  adjustment  that  is  beiore  you.  We  simpler  ask  that 
we  be  put  on  an  even  keel  with  the  eastern  markets.  Consider  us  as 
manufacturing  centers  rather  than  jobbing  centers.    The  crime  per- 

fetrated  by  your  ancestors  ought  to  be  corrected  by  their  offsprmg. 
t  is  your  opportunity^  and  we  will  thank  you  to  help  us  out." 
Mr.  Simmons  ([president  Simmons  Hardware  Company) : 
**.  I  have  very  little  to  add,  because  the  subject  has  been  tiioroughly 
well  covered.  I  want  to  emphasize  particularly  what  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Bartlett,  because  he  really  has  said  what  I  should  have  said, 
in  large  part,  had  I  been  called  upon  earlier.  The  conditions,  in  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  business  in  which  the  house  he  represents  and 
the  one  I  represent  are  engaged,  have  entirely  changed  smce  we  first 
entered  that  business.  I  can  remember  distinctly  &at,  about  forty- 
nine  years  ago,  I  was  put  to  work  to  empty  five  casks  of  files  made  by 
W.  S.  Butcher,  of  Sheffield,  England.  They  came  wedged  so  tightly 
that  I  had  to  call  help  to  start  tne  first  bundle.  Within  a  short  time 
past  the  house  that  I  represent  has  shipped  on  a  mail  order  to  that 
same  city  two  full  carloads  of  machine-made  files^  made  in  the  United 
States,  that  can  be  and  are  sold  there  in  competition  with  the  English 
files  very  successfully.  Now,  the  same  conditions  of  change  have 
occurred  as  related  to  the  eastern  markets  and  the  West.  When  we 
began  to  manufacture  hardware  in  this  country  they  were  made  in 
New  England.  Their  patterns  were  taken  from  the  immigrants,  who 
brought  across  the  water,  on  their  shoulders,  their  forks,  their  rakes, 
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their  scythes,  their  hoes,^  with  their  bundles  of  personal  ap^rel, 
because  there  were  none  in  this  country,  and  for  a  time  New  i  ork 
and  New  England  was  the  manufacturing  center  for  those  goods. 
But  that  has  long  since  diansed,  so  that  uie  house  I  represent  has 
shipped  within  the  past  year  from  one  to  two  million  dollars'  worth 
of  manufactured  products  that  were  made  in  or  around — ^within,  I 
suppose — 10  miles  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  One  single  item  alone: 
"We  have  shipned  100,000  stoves  made  in  St.  Louis,  a  part  of  which 
came  to  this  New  South.  We  have  shipped  thousands  of  carloads  of 
goods  that  were  made  within  a  radius  oi  300  miles  of  the  dty  of  St. 
Louis;  so  that  the  manufacturing  interest  of  this  country,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  our  business,  is  not  in  New  York  or  New  England  any 
more. 

"  The  proportion  of  the  tonna^  that  comes  from  New  York  and 
New  England,  in  the  hardware  line^  that  is  distributed  in  the  great 
agricultural  and  cotton-bowing  regions  of  the  West  and  the  South, 
is  made  in  the  West  and  in  the  Middle  West,  and,  oonsequentiy,  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  the  rates  tiiat  were  made  so  loi^  ago  con- 
tinuing to  exist. 

"  I  take  it  that  the  men  who  have  spoken  to  you  this  evening  repre- 
sent, perhaps,  the  broadest,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  energetic, 
and  the  most  successful  commercial  minds,  commercial  men,  and  com- 
mercial houses  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  St.  Louis  is  only 
too  glad  to  join  in  such  company  and  ask  for  itself  that  it  shall  lie 
treated  as  Chicago  shall  be  treated^  that  our  interests  are  mutual; 
that  we  have  been  discriminated  a^inst,  and  that  the  matter  of  rates 
is  the  matter  of  competition,  and  that  comjpetition  is  the  life  of  trade; 
and  when  you  come  to  have  that  competition  handicapped,  as  it  is.  W 
a  matter  of  discriminative  rates,  it  is  a  most  serious  matter  and  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  overcome.  The  house  I  represent  sells  its 
goods  in  every  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  we  have  maae  less  monev 
in  the  past  two  or  three  years  in  this  territory  that  we  are  now  plead- 
ing for  equitable  rates  in  than  in  any  other  part  of  our  country,  but 
it  IS  all  because  of  the  handicap  we  suffer  and  the  freight  allowances 
we  have  to  make. 

"  We  ask  no  favors  whatever.  St.  Louis  is  perfectly  willing  to  have 
you  put  Chicago  on  the  same  basis  we  are.  If  it  is  a  littie  farther 
from  Chicago  tiian  from  St.  Louis  it  makes  no  difference.  But  give 
us  competition  which  will  enable  us  to  go  to  the  merchant  and  say: 
*  We  have  the  same  freight  rates  as  the  competition  which  you  bring 
before  us  as  being  that  which  we  have  to  meet.'  And  it  may  interest 
you  also  to  know  that  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  city  of  St  Louis 
distribute  through  their  jobbing  hardware  interests  five  times  as 
much  hardware  and  its  kindred  interests  as  is  distributed  by  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Maryland  through  their  hardware 
jobbing  interests.    We  ask  you,  then,  to  give  us  a  new  deal  on  this 

f>roposition.  As  I  take  it,  you  have  been  wearing  old  clothes  for  the 
ast  quarter  of  a  century,  and  they  are  out  of  date;  they  are  worn  to 
6eed;  they  dont  fit  the  occasion;  they  are  not  modem,  up-to-date; 
and  we  want,  if  you  please,  that  you  will  recognize  the  fairness  of  our 
claim  by  giving  us  equitable  rates  to  this  magnificent  promised  land 
of  the  New  South.** 
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Arffument8  submitted  by  representattveB  of  Chicago  a/nd  St.  Louis 
shippers  before  a  mass  meeting  of  executive  officers  of  interested 
transportation  Unes,  at  the  Waldorf -Astoria  Hotels  New  York  Citj/j 
February  SS^  1906,  in  favor  of  a  readjustment  of  rates  from  Chicago 
and  St  Louts  to  the  Southeast. 

Mr.  Bablow  : 

**  You  have  before  you  the  records  of  the  meeting  held  at  St  Augus- 
tine on  January  18  last.  You  therefore  occupy  me  vantage  ground, 
as  you  are  aware  of  the  position  of  the  West,  whOe  our  information  as 
to  your  point  of  view  is  based  wholly  upon  your  previous  attitude. 
We  believe  you  are  favorably  impre^ed  with  the  reasonableness  of 
our  claims,  else  this  second  meeting  mi^ht  not  have  been  deemed 
necessary.  Our  hope  for  relief  is  in  the  Knowledge  you  are  men  of 
progressive  minds,  and  therefore  fully  appreciate  the  complete  chan^ 
that  has  taken  place  in  commercial  and  transportation  matters,  that  it 
appeals  strongfy  to  your  indinations. 

"  We  covered  the  ^ound  quite  fully  at  the  St  Au^stine  meeting, 
and  feel  our  position  is  conservative  and  reasonable.  In  these  remarks 
we  shall  necessarily  stand  convicted  of  repetition,  yet  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  place  before  you  the  same  arguments,  only  a  little  more  explic- 
itly stated.  It  may  be  only  the  same  song  pitched  in  a  different  key 
and  with  new  variations. 

"Gentlemen,  this  proposition  will  be  admitted  as  an  undeniable 
fact.  Under  the  present  adjustment  of  merchandise  rates^  the  East  v. 
the  West,  the  western  producer  or  dealer  must  either  sell  his  goods 
cheaper  than  his  eastern  competitor  or  refund  the  difference  in  the 
rate.  If  the  southern  merchant  can  buy  any  given  commodity  of  the 
same  standard  value  in  the  East  at  the  same  price  as  in  the  West,  and 
pay,  say,  $25  less  freight  from  the  East,  he  naturally  goes  East 
This  is  a  self-evident  tact.  This  is  the  condition,  it  appears  to  us, 
you  have  created  and  are  now  maintaining.  We  admit  these  condi- 
tions exist  to  some  extent  between  all  centers  of  distribution  from 
which  the  measures  of  the  rates  vary,  but  in  all  such  cases  there  roust 
be,  we  think,  substantial  reasons  therefor  that  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
justice  and  laimess,  not  only  from  the  transportation  point  of  view, 
but  the  shippers'.  Our  contention  is,  there  are,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no 
substantial  reasons  for  the  dissimilar  adjustment,  the  East  v.  the 
West  (in  this  case) ,  that  now  or  in  the  past  met  the  approval  of  all 
the  transportation  companies  nor  any  portion  of  the  western  shippers. 

"  The  point  is  raised,  and  quite  naturally,  that  the  proposed  change 
may  work  loss  of  revenue  to  the  carriers.  It  does  not  appear  to  us 
this  point  is  well  taken  nor  sustained,  for  the  following  reas<ms: 

^'  First.  The  basis  of  the  measure  of  jonr  earning  on  business  from 
the  East  to,  say,  Atlanta  is,  substantially  speaking,  your  earnings 
from  Virffinia  cities.  The  all-raO  distance  from  Ric^ond  to  Atlanta 
is  550  mfles.  Now,  the  distance  from  Evansville  to  Atlanta  is  446 
miles.  Shall  we  contend  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Richmond, 
550  miles,  is  17  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  from  Evansville,  446  miles, 
which  per  cent  practically  represents  the  aggregate  difference  in  the 
Evansville  and  Kichmond  rates  ?    We  think  not 

"Again,  the  distance  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  is 
726  miles,  and  the  distance  from  Evansville  to  Montgomery  is  460 
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miles,  while  the  rate  from  Richmond  is^bstantially  speaking,  in  the 
aggregate,  14  per  cent  lower  than  from  JEvansville.  Shall  we  contend 
there  is  a  loss  in  transporting  property  460  miles  for  substantially  the 
same  rate  as  is  chared  for  725  miles?  We  think  not;  but,  on  the 
contrary^  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  assumption  that  tiie  imifit  to  the 
carriers  is  materially  increased,  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  less  ex- 
pense of  transportation.  We  do  not  wish  this  comparison  to  be  taken 
as  in  any  way  justifying  the  charging  of  the  same  rate  for  this  lesser 
distance  than  for  the  greater,  nor  committing  ourselves  to  that  policy 
as  being  equitable  or  just  in  this  case. 

"  Now,  assume,  if  you  please,  a  reduction  of  the  rates  from  the 
West  ultimatelv  leads  to  increasing  the  business  of  the  South  with  the 
western  cities  (we  are  frank  to  admit  we  believe  it  will  if  you  gentle- 
men cease  legislating  in  favor  of  the  East),  what  wiU  be  the  result! 
You  would  simply  be  hauling  the  same  business  from,  say,  Evansville 
to  Atlanta,  446  miles,  for  sufetantially  the  same  rate  as  now  received 
from  Richmond,  550  miles,  and  from  Evansville  to  Montgomery,  460 
miles,  versus  Richmond,  785  miles.  Can  that  condition  be  properly 
termed  a  loss  of  revenue!  We  think  not.  If  this  point  is  well  taken, 
and  it  so  appears  to  us,  must  we  further  combat  what  seems  to  us  to 
be,  up  to  this  time,  a  persistent  disposition  on  your  part  to  so  adjust 
your  rates  as  to  practically  determine  not  onfy  the  point  of  origin 
but  the  point  of  delivery  to  your  lines  ?  We  do  not  beneve  this  condi- 
tion appeals  to  your  sense  of  justice. 

"  Now,  let  us  consider  the  other  point  of  view.  Say,  if  you  please, 
a  reduction  in  your  present  rate  rrom  the  West  would  reduce  your 
revenue  on  such  business  as  you  are  now  carrying  from  that  territory, 
with  the  distinct  understanding — and  we  state  it  as  a  fact — ^that  the 
measure  of  your  rate  from  the  East  fixes  the  measure  of  our  profits, 
do  commercial  conditions,  the  cost  of  transportation  or  production, 
justifv  you  in  placing  this  additional  burden  upon  the  industry  of  the 
West!  Is  it  just  and  reasonable,  all  things  considered!  We  think 
not. 

"  Gentlemen,  we  have  faced  this  proposition  from  every  point  of 
view  constantly  since  November,  1893,  and,  are  frank  to  confess,  hold 
the  same  opinion  now  as  in  1893.  We  watched  and  noted  the  effect  of 
the  present  adjustment  eight  years  with  the  Evansville  and  Terre 
Haute  Railway,  one  and  one-half  years  with  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany (who,  1  may  say,  as  evidencing  their  interest,  handle  over 
8,000,000  tons  of  freight  per  annum),  and  for  the  past  three  months 
in  our  present  close  relation  to  the  shipping  interests  of  Chicago  and, 
I  may  say,  the  West  In  all  these  relations  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion our  opinion  has  not  changed.  I  have  always  contended,  and  do 
now,  that  m  our  judgment  the  adjustment  is  unfair,  unjustifiable,  and 
indefensible. 

"  During  my  eight  years  in  railway  service,  that  brought  me  in  touch 
with  this  question,  I  never  heard  anyone  attempt  to  justify  this  ad- 
justment, except  on  the  grounds  of  expediency,  based  wholly  on 
alleged  transportation  necessities,  existing  twenty-seven  years  ago. 

"I  can  go  further  and  say  that  the  Southern  Railway  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  came  most  in  touch  always  acknowledged  the  adjust- 
ment to  be  unfair  to  the  West  and  indefensible  in  equity. 

^GtonUemen,  we  all  have  a  dim  recollection  of  the  agreement  of 
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September,  1878.  We  need  not  refer  to  it  further  than  to  emress  our 
conviction  that  although  the  actual  form  and  substance  of  the  agree- 
ment as  an  agreement  may  have  passed  into  history,  its  spirit  is  still, 
we  think,  one  of  the  controlling  lactors  in  the  rate  adjustment  in  the 
South.    Let  me  illustrate  by  comparison : 

^^  It  would  appear  the  ocean  and  rail  differentials  were  increased 
in  1894  and  at  some  time  the  arbitraries  originally  fixed,  Boston  over 
New  York,  were  largely  done  away  with  and  the  New  York  rates 
applied.  While  these  readjustments,  somewhat  more  favorable  to 
some  parts  of  the  East,  were  being  made,  it  would  appear  the  arbi- 
traries, Chicaffo^  viz,  20-18,  etc.,  and  St.  Louis,  10-10-8,  etc.,  over 
Ix)uisville  fixed  m  1878  were  withdrawn  and  practically  the  simis  of 
the  local  substituted,  probably  at  the  time  the  rates  from  Louisville 
were  reduced.  This  action,  while  modifying  the  Ohio  River  rate,  did 
not^  to  any  particular  extent,  change  the  through  rate  from  Chicaj^, 
which  remams  to-day  substantially  as  fixed  in  1878.  In  1879  the  £f- 
ference  in  the  rates  New  York  v.  Chicago  all  raU  to  Atlanta  was 
1.17,  2.18,  8.18,  4.9,  5.10,  and  in  1905  1.21,  2.18.  8.11^  4.4,  5.5.  While 
these  comparisons  show  some  variation,  it  also  gives  color  to  the 
belief  that  the  conditions  created  by  the  rate  adjustment  of  1878-79 
exist  to-day  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

"  We  know  something  of  the  rate  wars  in  the  southern  territory 
previous  to  1879.  You  are  to  be  congratulated,  from  a  railwav  point 
of  view,  that  you  have  had  but  one  serious  conflict  since  that  aate.  ^  I 
refer  to  July,  1894,  after  which  you  returned,  so  far  as  this  complaint 
is  concemea,  to  substantially  the  rates  previously  and  at  present  in 
effect,  still  holding  to  the  spirit  of  the  1878  agreement,  at  least  in 
respect  to  the  adjustment — ^the  East  v,  the  West. 

'^Gentlemen,  I  state  (without  fear  of  contradiction  from  either 
side  of  this  question)  it  to  be  your  desire  to  adjust  your  rates  fairly. 
Unfortunately,  in  1878-79,  some  of  you,  I  fear,  found  yourselves  in 
the  position  oi  the  man  who,  after  joining  the  church,  stated  he  had 
resolved  to  lead  the  life  of  a  Christian,  so  far  as  it  was  consistent 
with  his  other  duties. 

"  (jentlemen,  the  agreement  of  1878-79  was  a  makeshift — a  com- 
promise. As  a  compromise  it  was  like  the  man  who  would  sleep  on 
cotton  sheets,  while  his  wife  preferred  linen ;  so  they  compromised  on 
linen.  Many  of  you  were  perhaps  compelled  to  work  an  injustice  to 
the  West,  and  thereby  subsidize  certain  independent  factors  that  do 
not,  we  think,  exist  as  absolutely  independent  factors  to-day.  The 
present  situation,  from  both  a  railway  and  commercial  point  of  view, 
IS  not  to  be  compared  with  1878.  Everything  has  changed  except, 
substantiallv  speaking,  the  relation  of  rates,  the  East  v,  the  West. 
Why  should  not  this  (we  believe  unnecessary,  and  certainly  harmful) 
condition  cease  to  exist,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  former  unruly  factors  have  since  that  date  come  under  reasonable 
control,  eliminatmff  to  a  large  extent  the  evident  selfish  motive  or 
interests  that  probably  originally  dominated  the  situation! 

^  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  said  that  if  all  lines  had  an  equal  or  sub- 
stantially equal  interest  in  the  West  as  in  the  East,  and  vice  versa,  as 
most  of  them  have,  the  cause  of  our  complaint  would  be  removed 
instantly.  Gentlemen,  we  say  with  all  frankness,  the  day  has  passed 
when  the  business  interests  of  the  great  West  must  be  made  to  serve 
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the  apparent  unjust  demands  of  one  or  two  comparatively  minor 
interests.  I  say  minor  interests  because  one  almost  fails  to  discov^ 
them.  If  you  concede  our  position,  and  the  result  is  to  augment  to 
some  extent  the  business  of  the  western  gateways,  is  there  r^dly  any 
loss  finally?  As  a  last  analogy,  where  do  we  find  the  majority  of  the 
surplus  earnings  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville?  Are  all  of  vou  indifferent  to  the  success 
of  the  Monon  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio? 

"  One  might  safely  say  the  best  of  relation  exists  between  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  and  one  of  the  great  and  good  friends  of  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis. 

^^  Gentlemen,  our  suggestions  seem  to  us  most  reasonable.  It  is 
undeniable  that  to  some  of  the  railway  interests  represented  here, 
our  position  must  appeal  with  irresistible  force.  We  believe  but  few 
of  you  can  longer  remain  indifferent  to  the  just  and  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  a  united  West,  and  we  are  united  to-day  upon  this 
question.  Gentlemen,  we  find  this  spirit  of  harmomous  justice 
breathed  into  the  very  foundations  of  your  agreement.  Your  general 
commissioner,  in  his  remarks  at  your  meeting,  Sei)tember  5,  1878, 
quotes  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams^  jr.,  as  saying,  ^  No  person 
should  allow  his  selfishness  to  control  his  interests  to  tiie  injury  of 
others  or  the  community  in  which  he  lives.'  Gentlemen,  do  not  most 
of  vou  live  in  the  West,  either  in  person  or  semiofficially? 

"The  above  is  in  line  with  the  suggestions  offered  by  us  at  St 
Augustine  in  regard  to  changed  conditions  of  ownership  and  inter- 
ests. They  impress  us  as  bearing  strongly  upon  the  case  from  your 
point  of  view,  although  it  may  not  toucn  the  justice  of  our  cfaim. 
One  more  point,  please:  Why  was  the  adjustment  made  originally! 
I  would  not  touch  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject  had  it  not  bjelen 
raised  with  some  of  the  members  of  our  committee  at  St.  Augustine. 
Now,  one  of  our  contentions  is  that  the  present  relation  of  rates,  the 
East  V.  the  West,  is  in  its  effect  substantially  as  originally  fiixed. 
While  the  aggregate  difference  in  the  all-rail  rate  to  Atlanta,  New 
York  V.  Chicago,  is  to-day  somewhat  lower,  the  difference  on  first  and 
second  dass  is  greater  than  in  1879.  In  other  words,  the  relative 
adjustment  indicates,  and  I  might  say  proves  to  us,  as  previously 
stated,  the  spirit  of  the  1878  agreement  is  still  to  some  extent  a  ccm- 
trolling  factor  in  the  situation  as  it  exists  to-day. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  read  and  studied  that  agreement  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  all  the  meetings  subsequent  thereto.  There  had  been 
rate  wars.  Not  an  imusual  event  for  those  days,  when  the  unreason- 
able demand  of  forty  or  fifty  lines  had  to  be  considered  and  many  of 
them  sudsidized,  even  though  it  worked,  as  we  think  it  did  in  this 
case,  a  rank  injustice  to  other  lines  and  almost  ruin  to  the  commercial 
interest  of  large  territories.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about 
these  wars,  nor  were  they  peculiar  to  the  Souui;  thw  occurred  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs  and  the  Ohio  Kiver,  with  or 
without  water  competition.  After  one  of  these  eruptions  you  made 
an  agreement.  You  all  know  about  it.  and  its  effect  upon  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  that  day.  We  Iniow  and  appreciate  its  effect 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  West,  then  and  now.  These  wars  worked 
out  the  usual  and  natural  result — ^the  survival  of  the  strongest — ^in 
fact,  they  were  the  most  potent  factor  in  bringing  about  the  ccmdi- 
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tions  that  exist  to-day,  conditions  we  claim  that  render  minecessary 
a  continuance  of  the  present  adjustment 

^'  Gentlemen,  we  have  made  a  fresh  study  of  that  agreement  during 
the  past  three  months  and  its  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  West 
We  nad  previously  studied  it  from  a  railway  point  of  view.  We 
could  not  then,  nor  can  we  now,  get  away  from  tne  fact  to  us  clearly 
aj^parent,  viz,  that  tiie  rates  on  the  numbered  classes  were  and  are 
sull  made  higher  from  the  West  than  from  the  East,  for  purposes, 
among  others,  the  securing  to  the  eastern  lines  the  transportation 
of  the  merchandise  traffic.  Changes  in  the  agreement  in  1885,  1887, 
and  1892  introduced  suggestions  of  other  methods,  but  only  in  line, 
it  seems  to  us,  with  the  spirit  of  the  original  plan.  We  are  not 
immindful  of  the  claim  that  the  ocean  and  rail  and  the  all-rail  rates 
from  New  York  should  bear  a  reasonable  relation  to  each  other; 
should  not  also  the  rates  from  the  West?  It  will  be  borne  in  mind, 
we  take  it,  to  be  not  the  business  of  New  York,  but  the  business  oi 
the  South  you  seek.  Your  lower  rate  from  the  East  than  from  the 
West  to  Atlanta  does  not  fix  the  value  of  consumption  in  the  South, 
nor  necessarily  increases  it,  but  it  does  fix,  to  a  large  extent,  either 
the  point  of  origin  or  the  measure  of  profit 

"Do you  seek  only  the  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  etc.,  shipped 
from  New  York,  or  the  same  articles  snipped  to  and  consumed  at 
Atlanta?  New  York  might  ship  tons  of  tnese  articles  and  yet  not  a 
pound  to  Atlanta.  As  an  abstract  traffic  proposition,  is  it  not  just 
and  reasonable  to  permit  the  buyer  to  (as  far  as  possible  and  without 
unreasonable  restraint)  enjoy  the  larg^  field  of  commercial  competi- 
tion, unrestricted  by  unjust  and  discriminative  rates?  Does  not  and 
will  not  this  method  most  surely  and  quickly  develop  the  oommerciid 
interests  of  the  South  ?    We  thmk  so. 

"  Gentlemen,  whether  this  view  of  the  case  is  right  or  wrong  the 
effect  is  the  same.  The  West  has  outgrown  the  adjustment.  It  now 
demands  the  right  to  profitably  extend  its  area  of  successful  opera- 
tions in  all  branches  of  trade.  We  came  to  you  because  you  control 
the  future  in  a  territory  rich  in  possibilities  for  the  West.  We  ask 
you  to  deal  justly  with  us,  and  to  undo  those  things  which  are  harm- 
ful to  our  successful  development. 

^  We  believe  the  time  is  auspicious  and  that  the  results  will  prove 
ultimately  to  the  best  interests  of  alL*' 

Mr.  Tompkins  : 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  don't  think  I  can  add  anything 
to  what  Mr.  Barlow  has  said  in  this  matter;  but  so  far  as  our  people 
in  St  Louis,  and  I  think  in  Chicago,  are  concerned,  this  matter  has 
been  up  for  over  two  years,  -and  we  think  that  it  is  time  that  we 
received  some  relief  from  the  present  conditions.    Two  years  ago,  at 

JrouT  meetinff  in  St.  Augustine,  you  fixed  up  the  adjustment  along  the 
ine  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Kailroad,  and  I  feel  certain  it  didn't 
cost  you  anything  in  the  way  of  revenue,  and  I  don't  think  it  would 
cost  you  anything  to  fix  up  this  thing  farther  East.  I  can't  add 
anything  to  the  arguments  that  have  been  presented  so  far,  and  I 
wish  to  give  place  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Spencer,  firet  vice-president  of  the 
World's  Fair,  whom  I  would  like  to  have  tell  you  something  of  the 
development  of  the  West" 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  3 51 
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Mr.  C.  H.  Spencek  : 

"  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  didn't  know  of  this  meeting  until 
about  a  half  hour  ago,  and  I  feel  wholly  incompetent  to  say  anything 
in  regard  to  the  question  at  issue  between  the  merchants  of  the  West 
and  tne  railroads  of  the  East,  as  I  understand  it.  This  proposition, 
so  I  have  been  told,  is  something  like  this :  That  a  New  York  jobber 
can  ship  his  merchandise  to  those  points  in  the  South,  for  a  distance, 
we  will  say,  of  about  600  miles,  for  the  same  rate  that  a  shipper  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  or  the  city  of  St  Louis  can  for  300  miles.  Whether 
this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  case  or  not,  I  don't  know  of  my  own 
knowledge.  It  is  a  matter  I  have  given  no  thought  at  all,  and,  to  be 
very  candid  with  you,  not  being  in  the  shipping  business  at  the 
present  time,  I  don't  know  that  tnose  conditions  exist,  so  far  as  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis  are  concerned,  because  they 
have  a  pretty  wide-awake  lot  of  merchants  in  both  of  those  cities, 
and  if  tnose  are  the  conditions,  I  am  quite  surprised  that  they  have 
stood  idly  by  for  the  last  two  years,  without  making  some  sort  of 
protest. 

"  Now,  there  may  be  reasons  why  the  rates  of  freight  should  be  50 
per  cent  less  from  New  York  to  points  in  the  South  than  from  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis.  If  that  is  so,  it  seems  to  me  the  merchants  of 
those  two  cities  have  the  right  to  know  the  reason  why.  I  have 
always  been  one  of  those  men  who  believe  that  the  interests  of  the 
mercnants  and  the  interests  of  the  railroads  are  identical;  that  the 
most  intimate  relationships  ^ould  exist  between  them;  the  best  of 
feeling  should  exist;  the  prosperity  of  the  one  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  other. 

"  I  didn't  know  that  I  was  going  to  be  asked  to  say  a  word  until  a 
few  minutes  ago,  when  Mr.  Tompkins  asked  me  if  I  would  not  say  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  great  Southwest  I 
have  no  fixed  speech  to  make,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  your  indulgence 
for  just  a  moment.  I  don't  laiow  of  any  better  way  I  can  illustrate 
to  you,  gentlemen,  the  steady,  rapid,  and  wholesome  growth  that  is 

foing  on  in  the  West  than  to  tell  you  what  is  goingon  in  the  city  of 
t  Couis,  because  there  I  can  speak  by  the  card.  That  has  been  my 
home  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Those  gentlemen  in  St.  Louis,  with 
myself,  had  some  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  the  great  exi>osition, 
wnich  closed,  as  you  know,  last  December.  We  didnx  know  in  what 
condition  we  would  be  left.  But  to  give  you  some  idea,  during  the 
month  of  last  January — the  month  after  the  exposition  had  closed— 
the  car-line  system  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  director  and  know  some- 
thing about  its  operations — ^to  ffive  you  an  idea  of  the  benefit,  if  we 
can  call  it  a  benefit — as  the  result  of  the  exposition,  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  one  car  line  with  which  I  happen  to  oe  connected  were  $40,000 
more  during  last  January  than  the  January  previous,  when  we  were 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  building  of  the  fair,  and  perhaps  when  we 
had  as  many  strangers  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  as  we  had  at  most  any 
time  near  the  close  of  the  fair.  The  bank  clearings  during  the  mouth 
of  January  showed  an  increase  of  about  12  per  cent  over  tne  previous 
January.  The  post-office  receipts,  I  think,  snowed  something  oetween 
9  and  10  per  cent  increase  over  the  previous  January.  I  simply 
speak  of  those  things  to  show  you  the  very  healthy  condition  that 
exists,  in  a  commercial  sense,  in  the  city  of  St  Louis.  And,  inciden- 
tidly,  I  might  add  that  we  fear  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  real  estate 
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boom.  I  think,  the  week  before  I  left  St.  Louis,  a  comer  on  Broad- 
way sold  at  $20,000  a  front  foot,  which  is  a  pretty  goo^  price  to  seD 
at  in  a  western  city.  There  was  also  another  small  comer  sold  with 
it,  and  the  development  of  that  block  will  mean  the  expenditure  of 
two  and  a  quarter  millions.  All  these  things,  gentlemen,  indicate  a 
most  healthy  condition,  and  I  think  the  conditions  in  the  city  of  St 
Louis  simply  represent  the  conditions,  the  progress,  and  the  growth 
of  the  entire  Southwest  You  gentlemen  who  live  in  New  Yore,  and 
whose  interests  are  here,  identified  with  this  wonderful  city,  will 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  know  that  in  two  or  three  counties  in  Missouri 
we  have  taken  $12,000,000  out  of  the  ground,  and  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface. 

"  We  are  going  to  be  fair.  Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  think  I 
represent  the  sentiments  of  every  business  man  in  St  Louis,  all  we 
want  is  fair  treatment  We  can  stand  to  have  one  hand  tied  behind 
us;  we  can  stand  some  kind  of  handicap;  but  we  don't  want  both 
tied;  and  if  you  will  give  us  some  sort  or  a  chance,  some  sort  of  fair 
competition  with  them^  we  will  treat  you  fairly.  And  I  don't  know 
that,  in  the  end,  you  will  lose  anjrthing,  because  in  due  course  of  time 
the  West  will  m  able  to  stand  alone.  Even  now  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  some  of  the  bankers  are  writing  to  St  Ijouis  merchants 
and  wanting  to  know  if  they  can't  use  some  money.  That  is  about 
the  condition  of  affairs  out  West  We  have  all  got  money  and  we 
have  got  a  good  deal  of  energy.  We  want  to  be  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  the  people  of  New  York.  We  come  down  here  to  spend 
our  surplus  revenues.  We  stay  at  home  and  work  bard  for  six 
months  and  then  come  down  here  for  two  weeks  and  Spend  what  we 
have  been  able  to  save.  What  I  would  like  to  see,  Mr.  Spencer, 
touches  St.  Louis,  and  I  believe  in  this  wonderful  city.  I  wish  that 
he  would  say  that  St  Louis  and  Chicago  will  receive  proper  treat- 
ment I  believe  he  is  able  to  do  it.  I  think  we  are  meeting  you  half- 
way. I  believe  we  are  meeting  you  halfway.  And  I  hope  that  will 
be  the  result  of  this  meeting,  and  that  it  may,  in  due  time,  benefit  all 
of  us. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  time  that  I  have  consumed.'' 

Mr.  Strong: 

"  For  the  purposes  of  brevity  I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once  and 
say  that  what  we  of  the  West  ask  of  you  is  an  even  show  with  our 
competitors— the  East — in  our  efforts  to  promote  trade  in  the  south- 
eastern district.  We  ask  this  because  we  think  it  is  simple  justice  to 
ourselves,  and  we  ask  it  all  the  more  because  it  will  work  no  injurv 
to  the  East.  As  long  as  we  have  no  advantage  over  the  East,  which 
we  don't  ask  for,  the  East  can  not  complain.  And  we  feel,  too,  we 
believe  that  it  will  work  neither  injury  nor  detriment  to  yourselves. 
On  the  broad  basis  of  principle,  of  course,  there  is  no  injustice  in 
righting  what  is  manifestly  wrong,  and  in  the  matter  of  self-interest 
we  believe  in  the  ultimate  allotment  of  revenue  you  will  not  have 
suffered,  if,  indeed,  you  do  not  gain,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
roads running  into  the  Southeast  from  the  East  and  from  the  West, 
respectivelv,  are  so  closely  allied  in  point  of  ownership. 

"Now,  tKe  basis  of  the  present  existing  rates,  or  relatively  the  pres- 
ent existing  rates,  may  have  been  all  right  in  1878.  That  basis  was 
made  for  a  proper  rate  on  farm  products,  and,  incidentally,  on  the 
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other  hand,  they,  perhaps  not  of  intent,  gave  the  West  one  in  the  solar 
plexus  on  the  matter  of  merchandise  rates.  That  basis  may  have 
been  all  right,  I  sa^,  in  1878,  but  we  think  it  is  all  wrong  now.  The 
West,  the  Middle  West,  in  1878,  viewed  from  a  merchant's  standpoint, 
may  perhaps  properly  have  been  considered  nothing  more  than  a 
lusty  mfant,  as  compared  with  the  East;  but  to-day  the  West  is  a 
full-grown,  husky  aault,  and  it  asks  for  its  own.  It  wants  what  it 
is  entitled  to,  nothing  more,  but  just  that;  and  it  doesn't  think  tiiat 
a  part  of  its  heritage  is  this  discrimination  of  rates  into  the  South- 
eastern territory  stm  being  maintained  against  it  simply  because  its 
daddy  was  considered^a  tetter  farmer  than  a  merchant  in  1878.  I 
heard  a  little  story  a  few  days  ago.  The  ^ntleman  who  told  it  to 
me  said  it  was  so  old  it  was  realhr  new,  and  I  will  tell  it:  An  Irish- 
man's mother-in-law  died.  A  rew  days  afterwards  a  friend  met 
him  and  he  said :  ^  So,  Mike,  the  old  lady  is  dead.  What  was  the 
complaint?'  And  he  says:  *Sure,  there  was  no  complaint  at  all; 
everybody  was  satisfied.'  Now,  what  we  would  like  for  you  to  do  is 
to  bury  the  old  lady;  bury  the  old  lady  that  has  been  disitiirbing  our 
domestic  peace  in  our  domestic  family  in  the  West  every  time  we  try 
to  get  into  the  Southeast  for  business,  and  I  think  you  will  not  be 
lonff  in  finding  that  everybody  is  satisfied — ^the  West  and  the  East 
and  yourselves.  Now,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  for  us  to  tell  you  exactly 
how  you  will  accomplish  the  old  lady's  interment,  whether  you  will 
raise  tiie  rates  from  the  East  or  lower  them  from  the  West,  or  a 
little  of  both;  it  doesn't  matter  particularly  to  us  how  you  do  it,  if 
you  will  only  do  it  And  in  all  seriousness  and  in  all  earnestness  we 
ask  you  to  do  if 

Aur.  Spencer: 

^The  cases  presented  and  made  up  by  the  conmiissioners  of  St 
Louis  and  Chicago  leave  little  to  be  said  by  those  of  us  who  have 
tiiese  burdens  to  bear.  You  are  all  entirely  familiar  with  them,  and 
I  can  but  emphasize  what  the  commissioners  have  said^  and  those 
before  me.  We  know  how  irritable  it  is  to  have  these  little  deduc- 
tions made  every  time  we  receive  remittances  from  our  customers  in 
the  Southeast,  making  us  equalize  the  difference,  this  difference  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York  and  St.  Louis.  It  is  a  perpetual  tax 
on  the  business.  That  we  should  have  gotten  along  as  well  as  we 
have  is  simply  an  evidence  of  the  hustle  and  purpose  of  the  West 
But  the  time  surely  has  come  when  these  differences,  these  unequal 
differences,  ^ould  "be  wiped  out  Make  us  feel  that  you  appreciate 
the  business  of  the  West,  where  you  must  look  in  future  for  your 
increase  in  revenue,  as  you  do  that  of  the  East  That  is  all  we  want: 
put  us  an  even  keel  with  our  eastern  competitors  and  we  will  hold 
our  own." 

Mr.  Spragub: 

^^  It  would  be  hopeless  for  me  to  attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of 
the  situation,  as  they  have  been  already  ffone  mto  more  thoroughly 
and  accurately  than  I  could.  But  I  mi^ht  say,  for  the  grocery  in- 
terests of  Chicago,  that  while  we  are  doin^  some  business  in  the 
Southeast,  and  will  continue  to  do  it,  it  is  done  on  an  unprofitable 
basis,  comparatively  speaking,  and  we  think  that  it  is  not  just  We 
are  no  longer  only  distributors;  we  are  producers  and  manufac- 
turers, and  we  tiiink  we  ought  to  be  placed  upon  an  equal  basis  with 
the  manufacturers  and  producers  of  other  sections  of  the  country 
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in  regard  to  the  Southeast  We  don't  want  any  advantage  over  any 
other  section  of  the  country.  That  is  not  what  we  are  asking  for. 
All  we  ask  is  that  we  may  approach  our  customers  and  allow  them 
to  buy  in  an  open  market  without  being  discriminated  against  by 
rates.    That  is  alll  have  to  say." 

Mr.  Sfenceb: 

^  I  neglected  to  state  that  when  this  tariff  was  put  in  operation,  in 
1878,  St  Louis  was  simply  a  distributing  center.  We  manufactured 
practically  nothing  in  boots  and  shoes.  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent that  interest  in  St  Louis.  Possibly  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  distributed  was  made  there.  To-day,  twenty-seven  years 
later,  of  the  total  sold  in  boots  and  shoes  from  St  Louis,  between 
forty-five  and  forty-seven  millions,  more  than  66f  per  cent  are  man- 
ufactured in  St  Louis;  so  that  old  plea  that  we  are  merely  a 
distributing  center — ^that  we  bought  our  goods  in  New  England  and 
in  the  eastern  markets  generally  and  distributed  them  from  there- 
is  no  longer  of  any  force  and  effect  against  us.  We  manufacture 
to-day  the  goods  we  formerly  bought  in  the  East" 

Mr.  Roth: 

**  Representing  the  wholesale  grocery  interests  in  St  Louis,  I  hear 
so  much  about  the  freight  rates  not  being  changed  since  1878.  I 
have  to  state  that  since  1878  the  idea  was,  up  to  that  time,  there  was 
hardly  a  cannery  west  of  Indiana  to  supply  the  trade,  and  the  mer- 
chants in  St  Louis  drew  their  supplies  rrom  the  East.  The  conse- 
Suence  is  they  now  draw  their  supplies  from  the  West.  Their  manu- 
actures  have  greatly  increased ;  and,  above  all,  up  to  five  years  ago, 
coffee  came  by  way  of  New  York.  Last  year  tne  coffee  that  was 
entered  in  the  New  York  port  was  5,000,000  bags;  New  Orleans  re- 
ceived, through  her  port,  1,250,000  bags,  while  Baltimore,  that  has 
been  a  port  of  entry  almost  since  the  country  began,  received  203,000 
bafi;s. 

"We  come  to  you  and  ask  you  merely  to  put  us  on  a  parity  with 
our  comi>etitors  in  the  East,  asking  for  equity,  imd  nothing  else;  and 
if  you  will  do  that  it  will  be  very  much  appreciated,  and  it  will  put 
us  on  apar  doing  business  with  our  eastern  competitors." 

Mr.  Wait: 

"  When  this  matter  was  referred  by  the  traffic  officers  to  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  roads,  we  asked  for  this  second  hearing  in  order 
that  we  might  meet  the  men  who  are  going  to  settle  the  Question  and 
ask  them  for  the  square  deal.    That  is  what  we  are  here  lor. 

"Now,  when  the  hardware  interests  originally  raised  this  point 
with  the  southeastern  roads  a  sood  many  years  ago  we  were  told 

?uite  frankly  that  we  had  no  right  to  bring  manufactured  goods  from 
Few  England  to  Chicago  and  men  sell  them  into  the  Southeast;  we 
had  no  right  to  do  that  Now,  assuming  that  a  commercial  handi- 
cap is  the  reason  why  there  should  be  a  transportation  handicap  put 
on  top  of  it,  assuming  that  that  was  a  good  ar^ment  when  the  ad- 
justment of  1878  was  made,  or  when  we  raised  this  question,  it  has 
ceased  to  be  an  effective  argument  now.  I  think  we  have  all  (at  least 
I  have)  looked  upon  Pittsburg  as  the  center  of  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States.  I  was  surprised  to  receive,  just  before  I  left  Chicago, 
a  little  pamphlet,  which  1  presimie  is  a  real  estate  advertisement,  en- 
titled, ^Chicago  as  a  manufacturing  center;'  and  in  it  I  find  fibres  to 
show  that  Uie  total  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  the  Pittsburg 
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district  is  less  than  one- third  of  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures 
in  Chicago,  and  that  the  total  value  of  the  output  of  the  Pittsburg 
factories  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  value  of  the  output  of  the 
factories  whose  headquarters  are  in  Chicago." 

Mr.  Harahan  : 

^  That  is  outside  of  steeL" 

Mr.  Wait: 

"  No,  sir;  that  includes  steel.  I  can  explaan  tl^  difference  in  the 
total  capital  and  the  total  value  perhaps,  one-beiPg  three  -times  and 
the  other  five  times,  by  referring  to  steel,  that  the  Pittd>urs|  output 
is  largely  steel  in  its  unfinished  condition^  not  th^  finer  manuiactures. 
In  Cnicago  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  olthe  finished  com- 
mercial product.  .  ^ 

"  Now,  to  bring  that  down  to  the  hardwacfi  business  specifically. 
The  hardware  business  is  perhaps  the  last"*tO  feel  that  increase  of 
manufacturing  in  the  West.  There  was  a  time  when  almost  every- 
thing handled  by  the  hardware  interests  in  Chicago  and  St  Louis  was 
brought  from  the  East,  or  from  abroad.  To  show  what  the  condition 
is  in  our  particular  line,  at  our  warehouse  last  month  we  unloaded 
there  262  carloads,  at  our  North  Water  street  warehouse.  Of  that 
133  cars,  or  approximately  one-half,  originated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Chicago,  98  cars  originated  in  central  traffic  territory,  and 
only  31  cars,  or  about  12  per  cent,  originated  east  of  the  western  trunk 
line  termini.  That  shows  where  the  manufactured  hardware  goods 
come  from  now. 

^^  I  think  all  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  room  are  holders 
of  railroad  securities.  We  therefore  watch  the  railroads  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint,  and  there  is  to  us  one  unexplained  thing  in  the  pres- 
ent tariff  of  the  railroads,  and  that  is  where  they  go  for  their  mercnan- 
dise  business.  Now,  let  me  illustrate :  Our  concerns  receive  an  order 
for  goods  for  factory  shipment;  they  take  the  prices  at  the  various 
factories  and  add  the  freight  rates,  and  fill  that  order  on  the  cheap- 
est combination;  the  factory  where  the  price  and  the  rate,  added 
together,  make  it  cheapest  is  where  the  order  is  filled.  Now,  that 
seems  to  us  good  business.  Now,  we  see  the  railroads  doing  exactly 
the  opposite.  For  example,  Mr.  Hill  still  continues  to  come  dear 
east  of^Buffalo  and  take  goods  that  his  Burlingjton  road  could  haul 
out  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Stubbs  leaves  canned  goods  in  storage  in  western 
Missouri  and  comes  up  into  Maine  for  it  at  the  same  rate.  Now,  we 
can't  see  the  business  side  of  that  proposition.  Now,  the  southern 
roads,  collectively,  are  doing  practically  the  same  thing.  They  are 
ming  long  distances  for  goods  which  are  now  manufactured  nearer 
the  consumer.  Couldn't  they  make  more  money  by  ceasing  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  nearer  goods?  Couldn't  they  collectively  do 
that?  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  standing  here  telling 
you  how  to  run  the  railroads,  but  we  have  never  haaan  answer  to 
that  proposition,  and  we  simply  ask  that,  in  deciding  tiiis  question, 
you  ffive  that  phase  of  it  due  consideration. 

"  In  our  dealings  with  the  South  we  run  up  against,  daily,  these 
two  things :  Either  our  customer  pays  a  higher  freight  rate  than  he 
would  pay  fr#m  some  other  point — we  sell  the  goods  just  as  cheap, 
we  may  sell  them  cheaper,  but  when  he  pays  his  invoice  and  pays 
his  freight  bill  there  is  a  difference — either  he  has  to  stand  that  or 
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we  have  to  take  it  off  our  invoices.  Now,  we  don't  believe  that  when 
you  gentlemen  consider  the  changed  conditions  you  can  make  up 
your  minds  that  you  really  have  the  right  to  put  us  in  that  situation. 
And  we  believe,  and  we  ask  you  to  seriously  consider,  if  the  southern 
roads,  collectively,  can  not  really  make  more  net  revenue  by  ceasing 
to  hinder  the  movement  of  business  in  what  is  now  its  natural  chan- 
nels." 

Mr.  Shapleigh  : 

^'  It  is  rather  embarrassing  to  be  placed  at  the  tail  end  of  the  dis- 
cussion at  this  time,  because  almost  all  of  the  points  have  been  very 
well  covered  by  one  or  other  of  my  predecessors.  The  situation  ap- 
peals to  me  from  the  standpoint  ox  a  layman  as  far  as  the  railroaas 
and  kindred  interests  are  concerned.  The  conditions  that  existed 
in  1878,  which  may  have  warranted  the  placing  of  these  different 
rates  from  the  East,  and  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  are  no  longer 
present,  and  the  development  of  the  business  interests  of  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  demand  now  a  readjustment.  Speaking  for  the  hard- 
ware trade,  I  will  say  that  St.  Louis  is  the  largest  hardware  market 
in  the  world.  St  Louis  and  Chicago  combined— Chicago  is  the 
next — ^the  two  combined  probably  seU  one-third  of  the  hardware 
marketed  in  the  United  States.  Now,  we  have  been  going  after  the 
southern  trade,  as  far  as  we  can,  for  some  years.  We  travel  11 
men  in  that  district  We  spend  every  year — our  house  individually— 
about  $17,000  in  that  section  in  traveling  expenses.  The  St  Louis 
hardware  houses  together  will  spend  probably  $45,000  in  that  section. 
Now,  I  believe  all  your  interests  lie  in  that  section.  As  far  as  hard- 
ware is  concerned,  1  know  we  ship  more — Chicago  and  St.  Louis — ^into 
that  part  of  the  coimtry  than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  Does 
it  not  seem  fair  that  you  should  take  care,  equitably,  of  the  people 
who  give  you  the  most  tonna^? 

"  Taking,  again,  the  conditions  that  existed  in  1878  as  compared 
with  what  they  are  now,  as  Mr.  Reed  has  said,  the  manufacture  of 
hardware  has  changed  so  in  that  time  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
similarity.  The  greater  per  cent  of  all  of  the  hardware  is  now  manu- 
factured in  the  Central  West  from  what  you  might  term  Chica^ 
and  St  Louis  points.  Now,  we  feel  strongly  about  this,  because  it 
is  a  large  part  of  our  business.  The  goods  we  sell  into  that  territory 
are  sold  with  a  large  handicap.  The  equalization  of  freight  that  we 
have  to  make  is  a  very  serious  drawback,  and  we  think  it  only  fair 
tliat,  where  our  haul  is  no  longer  than  the  haul  from  the  East,  our 
freight  rate  should  be  no  larger. 

"We  feel  very  confident,  in. leaving  this  matter  in  your  hands, 
that  we  shall  receive  perfect  justice,  ana  that  is  all  we  ask." 

Mr.  PntiB : 

"  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  dry  goods  situation  was  very 
well  covered  by  Mr.  Farwell  in  the  meeting  in  St.  Augustine.  The 
three  big  cities  of  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  Cincinnati  come  here  to  ask 
you  for  a  fair  readjustment  of  these  rates.  We  don't  come  to  demand 
anything,  any  advantage  over  anjrbody  else;  we  don't  come  to  beg, 
because  we  think  we  are  justified  in  what  we  ask  for.  Mr.  Farwell 
told  you  very  well  how  the  change  in  the  location  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  kinds  of  goods  we  handle  has  made  the  dry  goods  situation  very 
different  from  what  it  was  at  the  time  the  present  classification  was 
adopted.    We  have  our  men  in  the  Southeast  selling  goods.    They 
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don't  sell  many;  not  nearly  as  many  as  we  should.  The  rates  have 
to  be  equalized,  which  means  that  the  profit  on  the  goods  has  to  be 
reduced  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  the  rates.  I  thin^ 
the  southeastern  merchants  are  more  and  more  becoming  aware  of 
the  size  of  the  stocks  of  dry  goods  that  are  carried  in  Chicago,  in  a 
jobbing  way.  They  are  bigger  than  in  New  York.  They  are  bigger 
m  St.  Louis  than  in  New  York.  And  we  think,  in  fairness  and  jus- 
tice, you  gentlemen  should  reconsider  those  rates  and  put  us  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  other  cities — ^we  don't  ask  any  advantage— and 
then  let  us  look  after  the  case  ourselves  after  the  rate  situation  is 
adjusted." 

Mr.  Michael  : 

"As  far  as  the  dry  goods  interests  are  concerned  the  sources  of 
supply  in  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  have  materially 
changed.  I  believe  the  sources  of  supply  of  dry  goods  have  changed 
more  radically  even  than  the  center  of  population  has  changed,  tJbat 
is,  drifting  westward.  The  rates  applying  from  Chicago  and  St 
Louis  into  the  southeastern  territory  have  been  dwelt  upon,  and  I 
think  you  gentlemen  are  fully  aware  of  the  situation;  but  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  in  St.  Louis  and  immediately  surrounding 
territory,  St  Louis  particularly,  representing  men's  and  women's 
wearing  apparel,  that  has  ^eatly  increased,  and  the  goods  we  handle 
into  the  southeastern  territory,  I  find,  are  largely  made  nearer  St 
Louis  to-day  than  they  were  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  I 
don't  believe  that  fact  admits  of  controversy  at  all.  The  goods  are 
made  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  being  500  miles  nearer 
the  consumer  in  the  southeastern  territory  than  the  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Boston  jobber;  and  then  we  are  confronted  with  a  tariff 
sheet  that  practically  wipes  out  that  500  miles  and  puts  us  a  thousand 
miles  away.  We  don't  believe  that  the  tariff  that  compels  us  to  pay 
within  500  miles,  say,  of  Birmingham,  compels  our  customer  to  pay 
at  Birmingham,  on  a  haul  of  500  miles,  after  we  have  brought  them 
to  within  that  distance  of  him,  as  much  as  he  has  to  pay  to  bring  them 
1,000  miles,  which  he  is,  in  all  relative  aspects,  doing  to-day,  is  just 
and  right. 

"The  dry  goods  business,  for  its  development  and  consumption, 
largely  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  goods  are  pushed. 
We  Iniow  what  advertising  does.  It  creates  a  demand.  I  don't 
believe  there  is  any  force  at  work  so  great  in  anv  line  of  goods  that 
enlarges  consumption  as  it  is  in  dry  goods,  in  the  iry  goods  line,  when 
they  are  properly  pushed.  Now,  no  matter  what  forces  we  put  to 
work  in  a  certain  territory,  we  are  constantly  confronted  by  an  advent 
tariff  sheet.  I  don't  believe  an  adjustment  of  that  tariff  sheet  would 
to  any  appreciable  extent  diminish  the  goods  that  are  shipped  frx>m 
the  East  mto  that  territory;  but  I  believe- an  adjustment  of  that 
tariff  sheet  would  largely  increase  the  amount  of  goods  that  are 
shipped  into  that  territory  from  the  West  If  you  get  two  salesmen, 
with  attractive  lines  of  merchandise,  at  a  merchant,  they  are  very 
likely  to  sell  that  merchant  more  goods  than  if  only  one  salesman  is 
inducing  his  business,  and  inducing  him  to  buy;  and  that  merchant, 
having  a  more  extensive  and  more  attractive  line  of  goods,  would 
increase  his  business  to  the  benefit  of  the  railroads. 

"  Now,  every  dollar  I  have  in  the  world,  outside  of  my  business, 
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practically  every  dollar,  outside  of  my  business  and  my  home,  is  in 
railroad  securities.  Now,  the  character  of  this  rate  situation  and  the 
resentment  that  it  creates  it  strikes  me  that  I  would  much  prefer  you, 
gentlemen,  when  such  competition  exists,  to  adjust  those  rates  than 
to  have  the  doctrine  that  is  now  so  largely  exploited^  about  having 
other  elements,  enter  into  the  situation.  I  feel  safe  m  your  hands. 
My  possessions  in  that  line  may  be  a  very  small  proportion  to  what 
the  possessions  of  other  men  may  be,  still  they  are  just  as  dear  to  me 
as  if  they  were  a  thousand  times  as  ^eat  They  mean  as  much  to 
me.  When  such  evident  discrimination — I  don't  like  to  use  that 
word ;  it  is  a  hard  word — but  when  such  rates  as  prevail  to-day  from 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are  dwelt  upon,  as  compared  with  the  longer 
hauls  from  some  other  territory,  it  can  not  but  make  its  appearance 
to  the  public  mind  as  favoring  some  particular  locality ;  it  can't  have 
any  different  effect;  and  such  a  situation  is  apt  to  be  used  by  design- 
ing politicians,  who  want  to  vote  themselves  greater  power,  to  an 
extent  that  goes  into  very  dangerous  grounds  as  far  as  the  holder  of 
railroad  securities  is  concerned,  and  I  trust  that  this  phase  of  the  sit- 
uation will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

"  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  have  not  asked  for  any  priority  of  claims 
or  favoritism.  All  they  ask  is  to  have  these  rates  adjusted  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  upon  an  equitable  basis^  without  favoritism  to  any- 
body or  to  any  locality.  I  don't  think  it  is  an  unreasonable  request 
You  are  the  best  judges  of  whether  such  a  condition  of  affairs  exists. 
They  seem  to  exist.  If  they  exist,  I  think  you  can  do  the  country 
and  the  situation  a  great  service  by  correcting  them." 

The  Chairman  : 

"  This  completes  the  list  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Barlow  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  two  cities.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Barlow, 
that  your  people  would  like  to  say?  We  will  give  you  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard." 

Mr.  Barlow: 

"  I  want  to  add  just  one  word.  When  I  sat  among  your  councils 
we  have  generally  heard  expressions  from  committees  of  this  kind 
expressed  in  most  beautiful  language:  That  their  industries  were 
killed ;  they  were  being  driven  out  or  business,  etc  That  is  not  the 
attitude  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  These  two  cities  are  growinff. 
They  are  growing  rapidly  in  commerce  and  in  influence.  We  havenx, 
as  I  understand  it,  been  driven  out  of  the  South.  We  haven't  been 
absolutely  debarred  from  doing  business  there.  We  were  compelled 
to  do  business  there.  We  probably  shall  be  compelled  to  continue 
our  efforts  in  that  district,  so  I  understand  from  the  merchants  of 
both  cities;  but  it  is  unprofitable,  and  it  is  unprofitable  largely 
because  of  this  difference  in  rates;  and  you,  gentlemen,  understand 
more  fully  and  completely  than  we  do  the  fact  that  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  the  great  eastern  commercial  cities  establish  not 
only  the  financial  values  of  this  country,  but  the  commercial  values. 
We  are  manufacturing  in  the  West  substantially  the  same  goods, 
articles,  etc.,  as  they  are  in  the  East,  and  we  sell  them  in  a  common 
market.  Will  anyone  claim  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  tlie 
West  is  less  than  m  the  East?  I  think  not.  If  not,  why  should  the 
AVest  longer  be  harmfully  affected  by  this  adjustment  oi  rates,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact,  which  I  desire  to  press  upon  you,  that  their 
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prices  fix  ours  and  your  rates  minimize  our  legitimate  profits.  Now, 
I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  not  be  said,  on  the  adjournment,  when  we 
retire — and  you  will  ej^cuse  my  touching  on  this  phase  of  the  matter- 
as  I  have  so  often  heard  when  I  was  sitting  in  your  councils :  *  These 
people  are  doing  very  well;  they  are  growing;  the  rates  can't  hurt 
them  very  seriously/  That  is  not  the  situation.  We  are  seriously 
hurt  in  your  territory,  and  the  territory  is  naturally  tributary  to  the 
West  Jt  costs  us  as  much  to  manufacture  as  in  the  East,  but  it 
doesn't  coot  you^  gentlemen,  any  less  to  haul  from  the  West  than  from 
tiie  East ;  certaimy  not  where  your  distances  are  from  100  to  250  and 
800  miles  less.  Tnere  can  be  no  loss  in  an  adjustment  that  is  fair  to 
the  West. 

"  Now,  treat  this  matter  substantially  on  this  ground ;  we  are  not 
begging;  we  are  not  taking  the  position  that  our  industries  languish 
and  are  ruined.  We  simply  ask  to  come  into  the  South  profitably ; 
that  you  gentlemen  make  it  possible  for  us  to  do  go,  just  as  profitably 
as  you  do  any  territory  substantially  situated  as  we  are,  and  then  we 
will  fight  the  battle  out.  I  am  reminded,  in  this  situation,  of  that  old 
stoiy  of  the  man  who  had  a  fight  with  a  bear,  and  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  heaven  and  said :  '  Lord,  if  you  can't  help  me,  don't  help  the  bear.' 
We  wish  you  to  keep  that  attitude  as  between  the  West  and  the  East" 

Mr.  Tompkins  : 

"  On  behalf  of  St  Louis,  I  thank  you." 

Mr.  Bablow  : 

"And  on  behalf  of  Chicago." 

Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis, 

St.  Louis^  May  lly  1905. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kennett,  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  President  Teichmann  has  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittee to  proceed  to  Washington  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  to  urge  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  outlined  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  advocated  by  him:  Mr.  W.  P.  Kennett  (chairman), Mr.  T.  R, 
Ballard,  Mr.  Edward  Devoy,  Mr.  George  F.  Powell ;  also  as  associate 
member,  Edward  E.  Scharif,  a  director  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
of  St  Louis. 

The  president  is  advised  by  Mr.  Elkins,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  that  a  hearing  wiU  be  granted  the  com- 
mittee on  Tuesday  next,  the  16th  instant. 
Yours,  truly. 

Geo.  H.  Morgan,  Secretary. 


The  St.  Louis  Manufacturers'  Association, 

St.  Louis^  May  13^  1905. 
S.  B.  Elkins,  Esq., 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Kennett,  chairman 

of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  this  dtv, 

who  will  deliver  to  you  this  letter,  this  association  desires  to  say  it 

has  appointed  a  committee,  which  hopes,  in  the  near  future,  the  time 
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of  which  we  will  ask  you  for  later,  to  be  accorded  a  hearing  before 
your  honorable  committee  to  express  its  views  on  the  enlarging  of  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission. 

We  heartily  indorse  the  expressions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  this  subject  and  feel  we  will  be  able  to  pre,sent  to  ^ou  such 
facts  as  may  convmce  you  of  the  soundness,  the  equity,  and  justice  of 
our  position. 

Yours,  truly,  L.  D.  Ktnqsland,  President. 


Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis, 

St,  Louis,  Mo.^  May  12, 1906. 

Resolutions  adopted  hy^  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Merchants'*  Em- 
change  of  St.  Louis  in  reference  to  interstate-commerce  law. 

[December  8,  1003.] 

Resolvedy  That  to  make  the  act  to  regulate  conmfierce  effective, 

K?ater  power  and  control  should  be  given  to  the  Conmiission,  and 
ngress  should  be  urged  to  pass  such  laws  as  will  fully  safeguard 
and  promote  both  the  public  and  transportation  interests  and  give 
force  and  effect  to  the  findings  and  rulings  of  the  (Conmiission. 

[December  13,  1904.] 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  St  Louis 
heartily  indorses  the  action  taken  by  the  interstat^commerce  law 
convention  at  St.  Louis  October  28-29,  1904,  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment and  enforcement  of  just  and  reasonable  rates  of  transportation. 

[January  10,  1905.] 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
of  St.  Louis  that  legislation  is  necessary  giving  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  greater  power,  as  outlined  by  the  President  in  his 
late  message  to  Congress. 

[May  9,  1905.] 

That  the  president  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  four 
to  proceed  to  Washington  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  urge  the  enlarging  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  as  outlined  oy  President  Roosevelt  and  advocatei] 
by  him. 

[seal.]  Geo.  H.  Morgan,  Secretary. 


[No.  1.] 


The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  IS,  1905. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Versen,  Secretary  St.  Lo^iis  Traffic  Bureau,  St.  Louis. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  April  22  requesting  readjustment  of 
burlap  bags,  carloads,  St  Louis  to  Cairo,  would  advise  that  we  will. 
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effective  the  20th  instant,  establish  10  cents  per  hundredweight,  mini- 
mum 30,000  pounds. 

Yours,  respectfully,  A.  T.  Stewart. 


St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau, 

St.  Louis^  May  13, 1905. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kennett,  Chairman,  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  Attached  please  find  memoranda  showing  rates  on  bags 
from  New  Orleans  and  ot.  Louis  to  a  number  of  stations  on  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  Eiver. 

The  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago  (item  16)  is  15  cents  per 
hundred,  carload,  for  a  distance  of  912  miles;  the  rate  from  East  St 
Louis  to  Chicago,  for  a  distance  of  280  miles,  is  18  cents  per  hundred. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  F.  Versen,  Secretary. 
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[No.  2.] 

^  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau, 

St.  Louia^  May  IS^  1905. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kbnnett,  Chairman^  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Attached  please  find  memoranda  showing  class  rates 
from  St.  Louis  and  competing  markets  to  six  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  Southeast. 

The  figures  shown  herein  from  St.  Louis  are  the  new  rates  which 
will  become  effective  on  May  16.  I  have  not  shown  reduced  rates 
from  Chicago,  but  I  understand  that,  effective  May  16,  a  reduction  of 
5  cents  on  first  class,  4  cents  on  second,  3  cents  on  third,  and  2  cents 
on  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes  will  be  made  in  the  rates  from 
Chicago. 

The  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Birmingham,  Montgomery, 
Atlanta,  Macon,  and  Columbus  are  4  cents  per  hundred  poimds  less 
than  the  rates  from  Louisville;  thus  the  rates  from  Memphis  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  94,  88,  74,  59,  48,  and  37. 

To  the  Southwest,  or  Texas,  St.  Louis  enjoys  a  differential  of  10 
cents  per  hundred  on  the  first  four  classes  over  the  rate  from  Mem- 
phis. This  same  basis  should  be  established  to  the  Southeast.  If  it 
were  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  would  be  10  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  over  the  Memphis  rate,  or  6  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  over  the  rates  shown  herein  from  Liouisville,  viz,  104,  93,  84, 
69,  58,  and  47,  against  121,  106,  95,  75^  62,  and  49,  the  latter  being 
the  six  class  rates  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  effective  May  16. 
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This  differential  of  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  over  the  Mem- 
phis rate,  or  6  cents  over  the  Louisville  rate,  should  apply  to  all  other 
points  in  the  so-called  "  southeastern  territory." 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  F.  Vbrsbn,  Secretary. 
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00 
43 
38 
08 
07 
68 
68 
08 
60 
41 
86 
04 
00 
54 
54 
61 
66 
47 
84 
64 
60 
61 
64 
68 
66 
48 
86 

8B 

Clii*'ago ._  ................ 

48 

Cincinnati 

86 

L#<JiiiSville 

80 

New  York,  all  rail 

61 

New  York,  sea  and  rail 

Richmond  ..... 

61 

48 

Savannah . .... 

40 

BimiiiighAm,  Alft...... 

St.  Louis 

88 

Cliinago ...--....--..>-..-. 

48 

GincJunatl       .........  .... 

86 

LMjuisville  ............... 

80 

N«w  York,  all  rail 

64 

New  York,  sea  and  rail 

Richmond       ................ 

4i 

40 

Savfinnnh 

86 

Montgomery,  Ala 

St   I..  .'           

4M 

Chicago 

68 

Cincinnati 

47 

Lonisville 

41 

New  York,  all  rail 

64 

New  York,  sea  and  rail 

Richmond 

48 
40 

Savannah 

86 

#.«kui1»,Gki 

St.  LouiB 

48 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Lonisville 

68 

41 
41 

New  York,  all  rafl 

40 

New  York,  sea  and  rail 

Richmond 

44 

87 

Savannah 

83 

Mao^Gft 

St.  Lonis 

51 

Chicago ........... 

66 

Cincinnati .  - 

48 

L-"i-^-j"- 

43 

N                   ill  rail 

48 

N 'w  ioi-K.  iea  and  rail 

Richmond 

48 
88 

Snvannah 

80 

OolnmbTUfQA...,  ..... 

St.  LouiB... 

51 

Cliietigo 

66 

Cincinnati ................... 

48 

Louisville 

48 

Now  York,  all  rail 

48 

Now  York,  sea  and  rail 

Richmond 

44 

81 

Snvannah.................... 

88 

[No.  3.] 

St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau, 

St.  Loui8y  May  13^  1905. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kknnbtt,  Chairman^  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  Attached  please  find  memoranda  showing  rates  on  cot- 
ton piece  goods  from  St.  Louis  to  a  number  of  points  in  Arkansas,  as 
compared  to  the  rates  from  Pine  Bluff  and  Memphis,  also  the  com- 
bination rates  from  St  Louis,  based  on  Pine  Blun  and  Memphis. 
Yours,  Uv\\j^ 

A.  F.  VBRSfiK,  Secretary. 
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From  St  Louis  to  stations  on- the  St  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  (Cotton 
Belt)  in  Arkansas: 

St  Louis  to  Fordyce,  Ark.   (Johit  Tariff  No.  3625,  L  C  a  No.  2085,*'*^^ 
^ecUve  September  15,  1904) $1.15 

St  Louis  to  Pine  Bluff  (Arte.  Frt  CJom.  Tariff  No.  1-B,  I.  O.  0.  No.  *^  ^^'^ 

32,  effective  January  1,  3906) $0.60 

Pine  Bluff  to  Fordyce  (Ark.  R.  R.  Commr.  Tariff) .24 

Through  rate,  based  on  Pine  Bluff - .84 

Discrimination  against  St  Louis,  in  favor  of  Pine  Bluff .  29 

St  Louis  to  Stuttgart  ArlK.  (Ark.  Frt  Com.  Tariff  No.  1-B) 1.00 

St  Louis  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  (Joint  Frt  Tariff  No.  l-O,  M.  and  O., 

I.  C.  C.  No.  8476,  effective  May,  1905) $0.35 

Memphis  to  Stuttgart  (Ark.  Frt  Com.  Tariff  No.  2-B,  I.  0.  a  No. 

31,  ^ective  December  24,  1904) .35 

Through  rate,  based  on  Memphis .70 

Discrimination  against  St  Louis,  in  favor  of  Memphis .  80 

The  rates  shown  as  applying  to  Stuttgart  will  also  apply  to  Altheimer,  Dixie 
Mills,  Dumbeck,  England,  Humphrey,  Keo,  Roe,  Rob  Roy,  Scotts,  Sherrill, 
Toltec,  Tucker,  Ulm,  Wabassecca,  and  a  number  of  other  station& 


[No.  4.] 

St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureait, 

St.  Louis^  May  13^  1905. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kbnnbtt, 

Chairman  {care  D.  R.  Frwncis  d&  Bro.)^  City. 
Dear  Sir:  Attached  hereto  please  find  a  memorandum  showing 
rates  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Richmond,  I>nchburg,  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  to 
Alexandria,  Monroe,  and  Shreveport,  La.,  which  is  self-explanatory. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  F.  Versrn,  Secretary. 


The  Missoxtri  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

St.  LouiSy  Mo.^  May  10^  1906. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Vbrsbn, 

Secretary  St.  Louis  Traific  Bureau^  City. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  commimication  of  April  17  conceminjg  rates  on 
first  four  classes,  bagging,  canned  goods,  and  coffee,  St.^  Louis  to  Alex- 
andria and  group  versus  rates  in  effect  from  Virginia  cities,  has 
been  given  careful  consideration,  and  the  rates  which  vou  cite  we 
believe  to  be  nothing  more  than  "  paper  rates,''  inasmuch  as  we  can 
learn  of  no  movement  of  any  of  the  special  commodities  which  you 
have  enumerated  from  the  Virginia  cities.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  rate  adjustment  from  St  Louis  is  not  in  any  manner 
emoarrassing  the  St.  I^uis  shippers,  and  for  the  present  at  least  we 
can  not  consent  to  a  change  in  the  established  basis. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  B.Lanb. 
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8t  Louis  to  Alexandria,  Monroe,  and  Shrev^ort  (governed  by  the  west- 
em    claflslflcation) 117    101    87    74 

Richmond,  Lynchburg,  and  Norfblk  to  Alexandria,  Monroe,  and  Shreve- 

port  (governed  by  the  southern  classification) 80    80    79    71    ()2    53 

Distances  to  Shreveport  from —  MUee. 

Richmond    1, 183 

Lynchburg ^  1, 106 

Norfollt    1, 249 

St   Louis 665 

To  Alewandria,  Monroe,  and  Shreveport,  La, 

Bagging,  L.  0.  L. : 

From  St  Louis —  74 

From  Virginia  cities 4S^ 

CJanned  goods,  L.  C.  L. : 

From  St  Louis 74 

From  Virginia  cities 70 

Coffee,  green,  in  single  sacl^s,  L.  0.  L. : 

From  St  Louis 74 

From  Virginia  cities 70 

Ck>ffee,  green,  in  double  sacks,  L.  G.  L. : 

From  St  Louis —  74 

From  Virginia  cities 63 

Ctoffee,  ground,  in  boxes  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L. : 

From  St  Louis 74 

From  Virginia  cities 73 

Ck>ffee,  roasted,  in  boxes  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L. : 

From  St  Louis 74 

From  Virginia  cities _•  63 


[No.  6.] 


St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau, 

St.  Louia^  May  IS,  1906. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kbnnbtt,  Chairman^  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  Attached  please  find  memoranda  showing  the  rates  on 
beans,  coffee,  crackers,  canned  goods,  etc.,  from  East  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  to  a  number  of  stations  in  southern  Dlinois.  Jn  addition  to 
the  stations  shown,  there  are  about  100  towns  in  the  same  territory 
similarly  affected. 

Beans,  crackers,  canned  goods,  jelly,  pickles,  and  siruj)  and  molas- 
ses are  classified  at  fourth  class  in  the  Illinois  classification.  CJoffee, 
fish — ^pickled,  salted,  or  smoked — and  sugar  are  classified  at  fifth  dass, 
and  hardware  and  axes  third  class,  and  shovels  and  scoops  at  second 
class. 

The  rates  shown  in  the  attached  to  Cairo,  for  example,  from  Chi- 
cago on  articles  classified  at  fourth  class,  viz :  Beans,  crackers,  canned 
goods,  jelly,  and  pickles,  and  sirup  and  molasses  are  24  per  cent  less 
than  the  authorized  class  rate  from  Chicago  to  the  same  point,  tiie 
jfourth-class  rate  being  25  cents. 

The  rates  on  coffee,  fish,  and  sugar  shown  herein  are  16.58  per  cent 
less  tiian  the  authorized  class  rate  from  Chicago  to  Cairo. 

The  rates  on  hardware  and  axes  are  20.5  per  cent  less  than  the  third- 
dass  rate,  and  shovels  and  scoops  43.75  per  cent  less  than  second  class 
from  Chicago  to  Cairo. 
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While  Chicago  has  emoyed  commodity  or  special  rates  to  stations 
in  southern  Illinois,  St.  Louis  has  been  comi>elled  to  ship  at  the  estab- 
lished class  rates.    A  corresponding  reduction  should  be  made  from 
St  Louis  to  place  this  market  on  an  equal  basis  with  Chicago. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  F.  Versbn,  Secretary. 


To- 


Prom— 


Iron  Mountain^ 
M.  and  O,,  etc. 


Chester,  m 

Menard,  111 

Knckneyvflle,  m 

Ziegler,  Dl 

Centralla,  m , 

Mount  Vernon,  Dl. . . 
Illinois  Central  R.  B. 


Dn  Quoin,  m ... 
Carbondale,  HI . 

Anna,  111 

Pulaald,m 

Cairo,  111 


Murphyaboro,  Dl . , 

Marion,  111 

Johnston  City,  JU. , 
Gale,m 


EafltSt.Lonifi. 

325;  Chicago.. 

ti5   East  St.  Louis. 
3^  Chicago. 


East  St.  Louis. 

Chicago 

East  St.  Louis. 

Chicago 

62j  East  St.  Louis. 

Chicago 

East  St.  Louis. 
Chicago 


17 

19 

17 

19 

15.50 

19 

17.86 

19 

13.6 

17 

14 

19 


13 

19 

18 

19 

12.40 

19 

14.28 

19 

13.02 

17 

13. 

19 


17 

19 

17 

19 

16.5 

19 

17.86 

19 

16.^ 

17 

;.46 
19 


1616, 


17 

19 

17 

19 

15.5 

19 

17.86 

19 

16 

17 

16 

19 


71 

348 
90 
808 
lllj 
329 
132 
349 
148 

:«6 

84 
3161 
1U6 
324 
1U9 
327 
146 


East  St.  Louis. 

Chicago 

East  St.  Louis. 

Chicago 

Bast  St.  Louis. 

Chicago 

East  St.  Louis- 

Chicago 

St.  Louis,  East 
St.  Louis, 

Chicago. 

East  St.  Louis. 

Chicago 

East  St.  Louis. 

Chicago., 

East  St.  Louis 

Chicago 

E^at  St.  Louis. 
Chicago 


16.6 

19 

17.9 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

19 

19 

17.4 

19 


13.2 

19 

14.3 

19 

16 

19 

16 

19 

14.6 

19 
13.9 


19.6  15.6 
19      !l9 

19.5615.64 


16.6 

19 

17.9 

19 

% 

19 

20 

19 

19 

19 

17.4 

19 

19.6 

19 

19.56 

19 

18 

19 


18 

19 

13 

19 

12.4 

19 

14.28 

19 

10.5 

17 

10.6 

19 


17 

19 
17 

19 

15.6 

19 

17.86 

19 

16.29 

17 

16.46 

19 


17 

19 

17 

19 

15.6 

19 

17.86 

19 

16.29 

17 

16.46 

19 


18 

19 

13 

19 

12.4 

19 

14.^ 

19 

13.02 

17 

13.16 

19 


17 

19 

17 

19 

15.5 

19 


24 

27 

24 

27 

22.6 

27 


17.8624.34 
i9       27 
13.5  120 


26.5 

20 

27 


16.6 

19 

17.9 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

19 

10 

17.4 

19 

19.6 

19 

19.56 

19 

18 

19 


13.2 

19 

14.3 

19 

16 

19 

16 

19 

14.6 

19 

13.9 

19 

15.6 

19 

16.64 

19 

14 

19 


55 


16.6 

19 

17.9 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

19 

19 

17.4 
19 
19.6 

19 

19.65 

19 

18 

19 


13.8 

19 

14.3 

19 

16 

19 

16 

19 

14.6 

19 

13.9 

19 

15.6 

19 

15.64 

19 

14 

19 


16.6 

19 

17.9  {24.3 


23.6 

27 


19 
20 
19 
20 
19 
19 

19 

17.4 
19 


19.6  25.6 


19 

19.55 

19 

18 

19 


27 
29 
27 
8 

27 

30.08 

27 

20 

28.6 

20 

27 


27 
26 
27 
26 
27 
24 

27 

24.1 

27 


27 

26. 4  < 
27 
24 
27 


28.2 
27 

30.1 

27 

88 

27 

82 

27 

29 

27 
29.6 

27 
32 
27 

31.90 
27 
23 
27 


[No.  6.] 

St.  LfOuis  Tratfio  Buhbau, 

St.  LmiiSy  May  13^  1905. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kenkett,  Ohairinan^  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  Attached  please  find  memoranda  showing  rates  on  com 
and  oats,  carloads,  from  a  number  of  stations  on  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy  Railroad  in  Illinois  to  Cairo  and  Evansville 
when  destined  to  the  Southeast. 

The  rate  from  Doggetts,  Dl.,  the  first  station  shown  on  the  list,  to 
East  St.  Louis  is  12.15  cents  per  hundred  j  the  rate  to  Cairo  and 
Evansville,  when  destined  to  the  Southeast,  is  12  cents  per  hundred: 
the  rate  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Cairo  and  Evansville,  when  destined 
to  the  Southeast,  is  1  cent  per  hundred,  making  the  through  rate  on 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1- 
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grain  billed  locally  to  East  St  Louis  and  reoonsigned  from  that  point 
to  Cairo,  on  business  destined  to  the  Southeast,  13.15  cents,  or  1.15 
cents  per  hundred  higher  than  the  through  rate. 

Yours,  truly,  A,  F.  Veesen,  Secretary. 


Com  and  oaUy  carload. 


To 

Bast 

St. 

Louis. 


ToGUro 
andEvans- 
▼ille  when 
destined  to 
Boutheast- 
em  and  Car- 
olina terri- 
tories. 


To  New  Albany,  lod. 


Forsonth- 

eastem 

territory. 


For  Caro- 
lina terri- 
tory. 


DagflrettB,m , 

Cbadwick,  Milledgerille,  Hazelhnrst,  and  Polo.  Ul. . . 
Stratford,  Oreifon,  Maryland,  Mount  Morris,  and 

Rookford,m 

SterlingjRocktells, Stones, and  Harmon, ni 

Widton.111 ...— ... 

Lamoille,  Vanoiin,  and  Ohio,  ni 

Greenoak  and  Easbeer,  m 

ShawB,  ni 

Compton,  Camahan,  West  Brooklyn,  Amboy,  and 

Pawpaw,  ni 

Hendotaand  Meriden,  Dl 

Clarion  and  Arlington,  Ul , 

Maiden  and  Princeton,  m 

Wyanetto,m , 

BarMlle,  111 

Lasalle^m 

Zearingjn 

Radley,^ 

ArenzTille,ni 

Concord,  ni 

Chapin,Ill 

Merrlttand  Rlggston,  UI 

Winohestor,ni 

Alsey,m 

Barrow,  m 

West  Roodhonse  and  Whitehall,  Ul 

Wrights,  m 

Greenfield,  ni 

Rockbridge,  m 

Kemper  and  Medora,nL 

Piaea,  m 

Brighton,  m 

Woods  and  Upper  Alton,  m 


12.15 
12.» 

18.64 

10 

11. 9Q 

U.88 

11.60 

12.16 

11.99 
11.66 
11.60 
11.84 
11.18 
11.88 
11.66 
11.60 
11.88 
8.2S 
8  10 
7.97 
7.86 
7.70 
7.60 
7.28 
7.06 
6.66 
6.88 
6.08 
5  88 
5  60 
5.86 
4.86 


15 
li 
U 
U 
15 
15 

tt 
15 
15 
tt 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


[No.  7.] 

St.  Louis  Traffio  Bureau, 

St.  Louis^  May  13, 1905. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kennett, 

Chairman  {Care  D.  R.  Francis  cfe  Bra.),  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  Attached  hereto  please  find  memoranda  of  rates  on  com 
and  oats  from  Missouri  River  points  to  St  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and 
Atlantic  seaboard,  eta ;  also  from  St  Louis  to  the  same  points. 

I  have  shown  the  normal  rates  as  well  as  the  reduced  rates  which 
were  in  eflFect  during  the  so-called  "  rate  war."  Where  no  rate  is 
carried  in  the  cut-rate  colunm  the  rates  from  St  Louis  have  remained 
stationary,  while  the  rates  from  the  Missouri  River  were  reduced. 

Since  tiie  rates  were  restored  to  the  old  basis,  on  April  1,  the  rate 
from  St.  Louis  to  Memphis  has  been  reduced  to  7  cents  per  hundred 
and  to  New  Orleans  and  Natchez  and  points  taking  same  rate,  U 
cents  per  hundred ;  to  Little  Rock  and  Pine  Bluff,  on  com  and  oats, 
12  cents  per  hundred. 
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Effective  May  8,  the  rate  to  New  York  and  Boston,  for  export,  was 
reduced  to  14^  cents  per  hundred;  to  Philadelphia,  for  export,  13^ 
cents  per  hundred;  to  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  and  Norfolk,  18 
cents  per  hundred. 

These  reductions,  however,  do  not  have  any  bearing  on  the  adjust- 
ment which  existed  from  St.  Louis,  as  compared  with  the  rates  from 
Missouri  Eiver  points  prior  to  April  1. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  F.  Versbn,  Secretary. 


Rates  on  com  and  oats  from  Missouri  River  points  to  8t.  Louis,  New  Orleans^ 
Atlantic  seaboard,  etc.;  also  from  St,  Louis  to  the  same  poMs, 


Nor- 
mal 
rate. 


Out 
rate. 


Rroni  St. 
LooJs. 


Nor- 
mal 
rate. 


Oat 

rata. 


Prom  KaiMafi  Cl^,  Mo.;  St.  Joeeph,  Mo.;  Atchison,  Kane., 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  to— 

St.Lonifl , 

Memphis,  Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La.,  for  export 

New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Natches,  MIsb 

Little  Rock  and  Pine  Blnff,  Ark 


Texarkana,  Ark.,  ShreTei>ort  and  Monroe,  La.. 

Newi>ort,  Ark 

Hoxie,  Ark , 

Walnut  Ridge,  Ark 

Nettleton,  Ark :.. 

New  York  and  Boston,  for  export 

Philadelphia,  for  export 

Baltimore,_for  export. 
.  ror< 


Newport  News,  for  exi>ort 

Norfolk,  for  export 

From  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to— 

St.  Louis 

Little  Bock  and  Pine  Bluff 

Memphis,  Tenn 

New  Orleans,  for  export 

New  York  and  Bosttjn,  for  export . 

Philadelphia.  Pa. .  for  export 

Baltimore,  Md.,  for  export 

Newport  News,  for  export 

Norrolk,  Va.,  for  export 


8 
12 
17 
17 

12 

U 
U 
U 
14 
U 
24 
28 

m 
m 

8 
16 
18 
18 
24 
28 

82* 

m 


6 

T 
10 
18 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 
18 
12 

m 

6 

9 
10 
U 
18 
12 
U| 

m 

U4 


8 
10 
12 
oU 
12 
14 
12 
12 
12 
12 
16 
16 
I4f 
14* 
14* 


14 
8 
10 
16 
16 
14* 
14* 
14* 


•  Oata. 


[No.  8.] 

St.  Louts  Traffic  Bureau, 

St.  Louis,  May  IS,  1906. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kennett,  Chairman,  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  Attached  please  find  a  memoranda  showing  rates  from 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  Cit^  to  a  number  of  stations  in  southern  Ar- 
kansas and  northern  Louisiana,  to  which  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  are 
2  cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher  than  from  Kansas  City. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  F.  Versbn,  Secretary. 
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The  M1S8OXJBI  Pacific  Raelwat  Compant, 

At  Kansas  City^  Mo.^  May  11  j  1906. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Versbn, 

Secretary  St.  Louis  Traific  Bureau^  St.  Louis j  Mo. 
Dear  Sir  :  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  20 
respecting  adjustment  of  rates  on  grain  from  St.  Louis  versus  Elansas 
City  to  stetions  in  Arkansas  and  I^uisiana. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  rate  from  St  Louis  should  be  hi^er 
than  the  proportional  rate  from  Kansas  City  to  stations  in  Arkansas 
embraced  in  your  statement,  and  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  your 
statement  to  see  that  such  is  the  case. 

Lnmediately  on  my  return  home  I  will  look  into  the  details,  and  if 
the  situation  is  found  to  exist  as  you  have  stated  will  see  that  it  is 
rectified.  It  has  uniformly  been  our  purpose  to  make  the  rate  from 
St.  Louis  to  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  points  south  of  Little  Bock  no 
higher  than  proportional  rate  from  Kansas  City,  and  I  assumed  that 
tins  basis  was  being  carried  out. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  C.  Lxncoui. 

Wheait  com,  and  oats. 

Eldorado  and  Bastrop  Railway : 

Holding  Bpur,  Felsenthal,  Klnard,  ECnight,  La  Pile,  Lawson,  Nidc 
Springs,  Payne,  Strong,  Urbana,  and  White,  Ark. — 

St  Louis 26       28 

Kansas  City 24       21 


Hot  Springs,  Ark. — 

St   Louis 24       21 

Kansas   City 22       19 

"2       J 

Arkansas-Midland  Railroad: 

Brinckley  and  Clarendon,  Ark. — 

St    Louis - 16       14 

Kansas   City 14       12 

"^       J 
Barton,  Blackton,  Coolidge,  Duncan,  Glen  Mary,  Qlenwood,  Hicks- 
ville.  Holly  Grove,  Holwell,  Lake  Ridge,  Marvell,  Monroe,  Pal- 
mer, Pillows,  Pine  City,  Poplar  Grove,  Postelle,  and  Raymond — 

St    Louis 20       18 

Kansas   City 18       16 


mew  Orleans  and  Northwestern  Railroad: 

Archibald,  Bastrop,  Raskins,  Big  Creek,  Burke,  Boeuff  River, 
Clayton,  Copeland.  Elam,  Florence,  Gilbert,  Greenville,  Jones- 
burg,  Lake  La  Fourche,  Lee  Bayou,  Manglam,  Oak  Ridge,  Pedc^ 
Stevenson,  Upland,  Vaughn,  Wardville,  Wells  Lake,  Wlaner, 
and  Wlnnsboro— 

St    Tjouis —,.. __*.  26 

Kansas  City . ..^ .  24 
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Wheat,  com,  and  oal^— OontiniMd. 

Mississippi  River,  Hamburg  and  Western  Railroad: 
Ck>nnerly,  Bayou  Macon — 

8t  Louis- 26        21 

Kansas  City 23        19 


Crooked  Bayou,  Norty  Wye,  Loyds,  Owens  Spur,  Thebes,  and 
Snyder — 

St   Louis 26        22 

Kansas  City 24       20 


Mist— 

St  Louis 26        22 

Kansas  City • 24        2$ 


Wallace,  Hamburg,  Orossett,  and  Bovine— 

St  Louis 26        23 

Kansas  City 24       21 

2         2 

Arkansas  and  Louisiana  Station : 

Claw,  Compton,  Nashville,  Ozan,  Payton,  and  Washington — 

St  Louis 27        24 

Kansas  City 25       22 

2  2 

Arkansas  Southwestern  Railway: 

Antoine,  Delight  Durretts,  and  Millers— 

St  Louis 29        26 

Kansas  City 27       24 

2  2 

K«yton  and  (Mcalona— 

St  Louis 27        24 

City 25        22 


Bobos,  Pike  City,  and  White  Sulphur— 

St  Louis  -. 80        27 

Kansas  City 28       25 


[No.  9.] 

St.  Louis  Tbatpio  Bureau, 

St.  Louis^  May  13 j  1906. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kbnnbtt,  Chairman^  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Attached  please  find  memoranda  showing  rates  on 
wheat  and  com  from  stations  on  the  Santa  Fe  in  the  Indian  and 
Oklahoma  Teritories  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago;  also  rates  on  wheat 
and  flour  from  stations  on  the  Wabash  to  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
points,  as  <|>mpared  to  the  rates  from  the  same  stations  in  Missouri 
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und  Iowa  on  the  Wabash  to  St.  Louis,  plus  the  rate  from  St.  Louis 
south. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  F.  Versbk,  Secretary. 

Copy  to  Messrs.  Edw.  Devoy,  T.  R.  Ballard,  Geo.  F.  PowelL 


(Santa  Fe  System  Tariff  No.  6688-B.     I.  C.  C.  No.  3167— «ff6ctlT«  April  25,  1900.] 
Qra^n  rates  from  stations  in  the  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories. 


From— 


To  St.  Loai&a 


Wheat  Oom. 


Wheat.  Corn. 


ToOiloaga 


MulbaU^Okla 

ffmhrie,  Okla 

Edmund,  Okla 

Pupcell,  Ind.  T , 

Marietta,  Ind.  T 

Wynne  wood,  Ind  T 

Chnckaho,  Okla 

Pauls  Valley,  Ind.  T 

Ripley,  Okla 

Tecomseh,  Okla 

Lindsay,  Ind.  T 


85 

m 
m 


St 


i 

84 
8U 


I 

S 

9 

m 


•  The  rates  to  St  Lonls  are  based  on  a  combination  of  locals  through  Kansas  City. 
The  proportional  rates  from  Kansas  City  to  St  Louis  are  9  and  8  cenn  on  wheat  and 
corn,  re8pectlvt»ly. 

The  accepted  and  established  differential  on  grain  to  Chicago  from  Kansas,  Indiao 
and  Oklahoma  Territories,  and  Nebraska  is  3  cents  per  hundredweight  OY^r  the  St 
Louis  rate. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  does  not  publish  through  rates  to  St  Louis,  which  necessltatci 
the  application  of  the  combination  of  locals  through  Kansas  City,  with  the  result  tbat 
In  many  cases  the  rates  to  St  Louis  are  higher  than  to  Chicago. 

Wahash  tariff  No.  SS786-I.  C.  C.  No,  tS8i,  effective  August  15, 1904. 

To  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Natchez,  Miss. ;  Mobile,  Ala. ;  GreenvUle,  MlsB. ;  Vlcks- 
burg,  Miss. ;  Vidalia,  La. ;  Arkansas  City,  Ark. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUB. 

Par  cwt 

From  St  Louis  or  Bast  St  Louis |a  17 

From  Mexico,  Mo.,  to  St  Louis |0. 09J 

From  St  Louis  to  New  Orleans  group.  J .  17 

Combination  rate  paid  by  St  Louis  shipper .26} 

Through  rate,  Mexico,  Mo.,  to  New  Oreleans  group  (will  route  throu^ 
St  Louis)   .221 

Differential  in  faror  of  shipper .04 

From  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  to  St  Louis $0. 12* 

From  St  Louis  to  New  Orleans  group .  17 

Combination  rate  paid  by  St  Louis  shipper .29* 

Through  rate,  Chillicothe  to  New  Orleans  and  group .25i 

Differential  in  favor  of  the  country  shipper .01 

The  through  rates  on  wheat  and  flour  from  stations  on  the  Wabash  in  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa  to  New  Orleans  and  group  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  are 
made  by  addlnf?  a  differential  of  13  cents  to  rate  from  the  point  of  ori^  to 
St  Louis.  As  tlie  rate  from  St  Louis  to  the  New  Orelans  group  Is  17  cents 
per  hundredweight,  the  differential  of  13  cents  published  by  the  Wabash  Railroad 
gives  the  country  shipper  an  advantage  of  4  cents  per  hundredweight 

Shipments  from  Wnbnsh  stations  in  Missouri  and  Iowa  to  the  lower  Missis- 
Rll)pl  Valley  will  route  via  St  Louis. 
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Mr.  Carleton.  Mr.  Chairman,  pardon  me  just  one  moment.  May 
I  submit  to  you  the  rates  in  the  St.  Louis  territory — ^first,  second,  and 
third  class? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  alon^  with  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Carijeton.  I  will  state,  Senator  Foraker,  that  the  distance 
from  Cincinnati  to  Florence,  Ala.,  is  427  miles,  and  from  St  Louis 
is  378 ;  the  first-class  rate  is  $1.02  from  St.  Louis  and  89  oents  from 
Cincinnati.    I  just  state  that  for  your  encouragement. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  mean  that  Cincinnati  has  a 
good  rate? 

Mr.  Carleton.  Splendid. 

The  following  j>apers  submitted  by  Mr.  Carleton  are,  by  direction 
of  the  committee,  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this  point: 

St.  Louis  Trapfio  Bureau, 

St  Lcuis^  May  13^  1906. 
Mr.  Murray  Cari^eton, 

President  Carleton  Dry  Oooda  Company^  OUy. 
Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  requ^  I  beg  to  inclose  here- 
with a  memorandum  of  rates  for  the  first  four  classes  from  St  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  New  York  to  a  number  of  points  in  the  South  and 
SouthwcMst 

I  also  inclose  a  memorandum  showing  rates  for  the  first  six  classes 
from  St.  Louis,  Chica^,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  New  York,  Savan- 
nah, and  Richmond  to  six  of  the  principal  points  in  the  Southeast. 

Hoping  this  will  convey  to  you  the  mformation  desired,  and 
awaiting  your  further  pleasure,  I  am, 
I  ours,  truly, 

A.  F.  Vbbben,  Secretary. 


To- 

MUes. 

Prom— 

L 

2. 

8- 

4. 

a. 

0. 

Korenoft,  Ala .......... 

878 
670 
427 
813 
1.014 

765 

stiij 

499 
661 
481 
804 
900 

747 
428 
609 
748 
677 
490 
1,051 

754 
840 
611 
733 
492 
47£ 
876 

550 
280 
699 
821 

St.  Louis 

loe 

119 

89 

79 

116 

U6 

86 

84 

108 

119 

89 

79 

126 

114 

84 

74 

121 

138 

108 

98 

126 

U4 

84 

74 

121 

138 

98 

98 

117 

105 

80 

60 

126 

143 

88 

108 

79 

60 

100 

100 

81 

79 

88 

108 

79 

69 

106 

98 

79 

68 

106 

121 

97 

87 

108 

98 

79 

68 

106 

121 

87 

87 

109 

98 

76 

63 

100 

124 

75 

83 
68 
68 
88 
88 
66 
64 
76 
88 
68 
68 
96 
86 
64 
56 
95 

103 
88 
78 
95 
86 
64 
56 
95 

108 
78 
78 
92 
83 
62 
51 
98 

106 

69 
64 
66 
47 
76 
76 
64 
55 
60 
64 
65 
47 
81 
73 
62 
46 
75 
80 
71 
63 
81 
78 
62 
46 
75 
80 
63 
63 
76 
68 
50 
43 
77 
82 

60 
65 
47 
40 
62 
62 
46 
46 
60 
65 
47 
40 
66 
60 
43 
38 
62 
67 
59 
62 
06 
60 
43 
38 
62 
67 
52 
62 
62 
5fl 
41 

:16 
64 
60 

88 

Chicago 

43 

Cincinnati 

36 

Louisville 

30 

New  York,  all  rati 

New  York,  sea  and  rail 

Richmond  .. .._.-,.-. 

51 
51 
42 

Savannah. ........... 

40 

Btrmingliaiai  Al*...... 

St.  Louis .........-...-- 

38 

Chicago -..,....-. 

42 

Cincinnati................... 

36 

LouisviUe 

80 

New  York,  all  rall:» 

64 

New  York,  sea  and  rail 

Richmond 

49 
40 

Savannah .......... 

35 

Montgomery,  Ala...... 

St.Loois 

49 

Chit^go 

63 

Cincinnati .. 

47 

Louisville .......... 

41 

New  York,  all  rail 

64 

New  York,  sea  and  rail 

Richmond 

49 
40 

Savannah.................... 

35 

Atlanta^  O* - 

St.  Louis ,., 

49 

Chicago  -,.,„.,.,............ 

5^1 

Cincinnati 

41 

Louisville 

41 

New  York,  all  rail             

49 

New  York,  sea  and  rail 

Richmond ................ 

44 

87 

Savannah,.....,. , 

88 

MmxoK^ 

St.  Louis .... 

51 

Chicago 

56 
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Prom— 

Miles. 

To- 

1. 

2. 

8L 

4. 

&. 

S. 

Manos,  Qa  ............. 

680 
560 
949 

611 
172 
667 

806 

Cincinnati . 
Louisville,. 
New  York, 
New  York, 
Bichmond , 
Savannah.. 

103 

103 
U4 
102 
83 
64 
126 
148 
113 

loe 

117 
106 
68 
09 

90 

90 

101 

91 

76 

56 

100 

124 

100 

90 

108 

98 

78 

68 

81 
81 
90 
81 
6S 
48 
96 
106 
91 
81 
92 

71 
61 

65 
65 
74 

66 
56 

40 
77 
82 
75 
65 
76 
68 
59 
43 

54 
64 
61 
56 
47 
34 
64 
69 
61 
54 
62 
66 
48 
35 

48 

S 

allraU 

41 

sea  and  rail 

a 
as 

30 

GolTiinbiiR,  Qa..,. ...... 

St 

.  Louis 

51 

licaffo 

55 

618     Ciucinnati     

49 

552 
1,002 

676 
B67 

Louisville.. 
New  York, 
New  York, 
Richmond  . 
Savannah.. 

43 

aUrail 

49 

sea  and  rail 

44 

30 

33 

To- 

Mileage. 

From— 

L 

8. 

a 

4. 

nes  Moines.  lowft    — 

341 
358 

1,^7 
277 
458 

1,302 
413 
490 

1,402 
479 
687 

1,537 
607 
684 

1,496 
455 
617 

1,422 
810 

1,018 

1,930 

1,483 
1.641 
2.462 

932 

1,009 
1,899 
1,64B 
1,686 
2,598 
1,472 
1,549 
2,461 
2,S29 
2,237 
8,149 
2,22.5 
2,312 
3,181 
2,280 
2.338 
3,250 
1,149 

hm 

2,173 
643 
858 

1,601 

633 

827 

1,591 

734 

0B6 

1,729 

685 

965 

1,697 

St-..  Tifiuis. ..„. 

60 

66 
143 
60 
80 
147 
60 
80 
147 
119} 
139} 

115 
182 
bO 
80 
165 
185 
206 
272 
233 
290 
310 
377 
838 
185 
205 
272 
810 
810 
385 
205 
226 
292 
300 
300 

aoo 

300 
300 
800 
300 
300 
300 
212 
232 
299 
130 
150 
197 
177 
130 
160 
197 
177 
137 
157 
224 
162 
187 
157 
224 
162 

46 

60 

116 

45 

65 

130 

46 

65 

120 

98 

118 

178 

75 

96 

150 

65 

65 

180 

145 

165 

220 

190 

245 

266 

320 

2S0 

145 

166 

220 

260 

266 

830 

175 

196 

250 

260 

260 

260 

260 

260 

aeo 

260 
260 
260 
190 
210 
265 
109 
129 
166 
151 
109 
lj39 
166 
151 
121 

m 

196 
141 

m 

137 
196 
141 

86 

40 

90 

35 

45 

93 

35 

46 

98 

81 

91 

139 

62 

72 

120 

45 

45 

95 

U5 

125 

173 

147 

206 

215 

2S3 

237 

m 

125 
173 
210 
215 
866 
150 
160 
208 
280 
280 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
17U 
ISO 
228 

97 
107 
140 
128 

97 
107 
140 
128 
104 
U6 
168 
120 
104 
116 
162 
120 

» 

Chicago 

W 

New  York.. 

64 

Kanaas  aty.Mo 

St.  T.ouid 

2r 

Chlcairo 

s 

New  York 

67 

Omahft,  Kebr..... 

St.  Louis ..... 

27 

Chicago 

S 

New  York 

67 

Wichita,  Kaxts 

St.  Louis 

61 

Chlcaeo , 

9 

New  York 

lot 

Ooltunbns.Nebr ...... 

St.  Louis .-..-.-...... 

4S 

Ctiii'ago . ........... 

SB 

New  York 

tt 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

St.  Louis ... .... 

81 

Chicago . .... 

ff 

New  York ^. ............ 

iff 

DenTer,  Colo ,.«. 

St.  Louis 

98 

Chicago ...             -      - 

97 

New  York,  all  i 
New  York,  ocei 
St  Louis 

•ail... 

m 

fUHTAV«n^t7                 ^   , 

iu  and  rail. 

m 

170 

Chicago  . .  X    . 

175 

New  York.  aU  i 
New  York,  ocei 
St.  Louis 

raU... 

210 

Cheyenne,  Wyo «.-... 

ui  and  rail. 

m 

Chicago  .................... 

97 

New  York 

13S 

Bntt©»  Mont 

St.  Louis 

17& 

Chicago ,.,...,...-... 

175 

New  York 

210 

Deadwood,  S.  Dak 

St.  Louis 

Iff 

Chicago 

m 

New  York 

w 

Seattle,  Wash ,.... 

St.  Louis 

no 

Chicago 

m 

New  York 

m 

Portland,  Oreg 

St.  Louis 

19D 

Chicago 

190 

New  York 

190 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

St.  Louis 

lS 

Chicago 

110 

New  York 

190 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

St.  Louis 

147 

Chicago , 

Ifll 

New  York. ..- 

Iff 

Oklahoma  aty « 

St.  Louis 

Chicago 

M 

9 

New  York,  all  r 
New  York,  ocec 
St.  Louis 

»fl,„ 

119 

<>titJnHA,  nVK ,,.. 

vn  and  rail. 

m 

84 

Chicago -1 

m 

New  York,  all  r 
New  York,  ooee 
St.  Louis „ 

all... 

U9 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

U4 

96 

Chicago 1 

106 

New  York,  all  r 
New  York,  ocea 
St.  Louis 

aa... 

m 

Dallas,  Tex ....„ 

^n  and  rail.l 

109 
96 

Chirago ... 

106 

New  York,  all  rail 

137 
10 
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To- 


MOeive. 


Honston,  Tax — ......... 

Shieyepoxii  La....^.— ^, 


Ltttl*  Book,  Ark 

New  OrlBUM,  La..^.« 


819 
1.S74 

869 
1,881 

666 

966 
1,608 

846 

886 

1.896 

T06 

918 

1,844 


St.  liOnte  ........M...... 

Chioaco — 

New  York,  ooean  and  ratt. 

St.  Louis 

Chicajro 

New  York,  ocean 

St.  Lotiis 

Chicago 

NewYork,  all  ralL 

New  York,  ocean  and  rail. 

St.  LonlB 

Chicago 

NewYork,  all  rail 

New  York,  ocean  and  ralL 

St.  Lonis 

Chicago 

NewYork,  aU  rail 

New  York,  ooean 


m 

lOT 

88 
187 
IS! 

76 
117 
187 
184 
116 
100 
180 
160 
187 

90 
110 
U8 

TO 


181 

187 

69 

181 

187 

68 

101 

117 

U7 

106 

86 

101 

186 

107 

75 

90 

96 

60 


104 
116 

60 
104 
116 

65 

m 

99 
101 
91 
65 
77 
100 
87 
65 
75 
78 
60 


96 
106 
SI 
96 
106 
88 
74 
84 
86 
80 
45 
66 
75 
67 
60 
68 
81 
40 


"  MEBCHANn'  Tbakspobtation  Association, 

St.  LouiSy  May  11  j  1905. 
1&.  Murray  CSarlbton, 

St.  Louisj  Mo. 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Merchants' 
Transportation  Association  held  this  day  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  approving  the  action  of  the  Business  Men's  Lea^e 
in  sending  a  committee  to  Washington  to  protest  against  placing 
rate-making  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commission. 

It  was  also  unanimously  resolved  that  the  committee  apnointed  for 
that  purpose,  of  which  you  are  chairman,  be  authorized  to  repre- 
sent this  association  by  appearing  before  the  Senate  committee  in 
opposing  and  arguing  agaii^  the  oill. 
Yours,  trmy, 

W.  L.  KiNCHWN,  Secretary. 


WhereaJB  there  Is  pending;  before  the  United  States  Senate  a  bill  known  as  the 
Townsend  bill  which,  If  it  becomes  a  law,  will  giye  Into  the  hands  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  make  the  railway  freight  rates  of 
the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is  and  mnst  always  be  by  the 
process  of  its  appointment  a  body  appointed  politically  and  not  by  the  shipping 
interests  of  the  country,  and  therefore  unfamiliar  with  the  intricate  subject  of 
rate  mailing ;  and 

Whereas  the  Townsend  bill  does  not  touch  at  all  the  worst  evils  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  shippers  and  the  railways,  which  are  the  rebate  and  private- 
car  abuses,  the  rebates  being  already  prohH)lted  and  prevented  by  the  Elkins 
bill,  and  the  private-car  Injustice  being  entirely  ignored  by  the  Townsend 
bill;  and 

Whereas  while  the  shipping  interests  of  St  Louis  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
rate  situation  and  are  successfully  working  for  its  improvement  with  the  traffic 
associations,  they  linow  that  to  give  the  rate-jnaking  power  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  so  disorder  existing  interstate  rate  conditions 
as  to  completely  unsettle  business  in  the  trade  territory  of  St  Louis,  and  that 
the  city  would  lose  a  large  part  of  the  business  built  up  through  these  rate 
conditions  during  these  past  twenty  years ;  and 

Whereas  this  same  disturbance  of  the  existing  conditions  would  take  place 
all  over  the  countrj',  aflfectiug  every  largo  Jobbing  and  manufacturing  center 
and  obliging  manufacturers  and  shippers  of  every  kind  to  adjust  and  readjust 
their  business  frequently  to  the  fluctuating  rate  conditions  so  that  all  business 
in  the  United  States  depending  upon  shipping  would  lose  is  stability : 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  shippers  of  St.  liouls  represented  in  the  Merchants' 
Transportation  Association  of  St  Louis  earnestly  ask  that  the  Senate  will  not 
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pass  the  Townsend  bill,  and  retjuest  that  tlie  committee  appointed  by  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  Leagne  which  is  to  appear  befc»re  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  will  also  represent  this  organisation  in  opposing 
and  argohig  against  the  bill. 

Intebstate  Merchakts'  Associatio|7, 

St.  Loui8y  Mo.^  May  11^  1906. 
Mr.  MuBBAT  Cableton, 

St  Louis^  Mo. 
Deab  Sib:  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Inter- 
state Merchants'  Association,  held  this  day,  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  approving  the  action  of  tne  Business  Men's  Lea^e 
in  sending  a  committee  to  Washington  to  protest  against  placing 
rate-making  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commission. 

It  was  fQso  unanimously  resolved  that  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  you  are  chairman,  be  authorized  to  repre- 
sent this  association  by  appearing  before  the  Senate  committee  in 
opposing  and  arming  against  the  bill, 
lours,  tnuy, 

Interstate  Mbrchakts'  Association. 
fey  V.  O.  Saundebs,  Manager. 


Whereas  there  is  pending  before  the  United  States  Senate  a  bill  known  as  the 
Townsend  bill,  which,  if  it  l>ecomes  a  law,  will  give  into  the  hands  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  make  the  railway  freight  rates 
of  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  and  must  always  be,  by  the 
process  of  its  appointment  a  body  appointed  politically  and  not  by  the  shipping 
interests  of  the  country,  and  therefore  unfamiliar  with  the  intricate  subject  of 
rate  making;  and 

Whereas  the  Townsend  bill  does  not  touch  at  all  the  worst  evils  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  shippers  and  the  railways,  which  are  the  rebate  and  private- 
car  abuses,  the  rebates  being  already  prohibited  and  prevented  by  the  Elkins 
bill,  and  the  private-car  injustice  being  entirely  ignored  by  the  Townsend  bill ; 
and 

Whereas,  while  the  shipping  interests  of  St  Ix)u]s  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
rate  situation  and  are  successfully  working  for  its  improvement  with  the  traffic 
associations,  they  know  that  to  give  the  rate-making  power  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  so  disorder  existing  interstate  rate  conditions  as 
to  completely  unsettle  business  in  the  ti*ade  territory  of  St  Louis  and  that  the 
city  would  lose  a  large  part  of  the  business  built  up  through  these  rate  condi- 
tions during  these  past  twenty  years ;  and 

Whereas  this  same  disturbance  of  the  existing  conditions  would  take  place 
all  over  the  country,  aflfecting  every  large  Jobbing  and  manufacturing  center 
and  obliging  manufacturers  and  shippers  of  every  kind  to  adjust  and  readjust 
their  business  frequently  to  the  fluctuating  rate  conditions,  so  that  all  business 
in  the  United  States  depending  upon  shipping  would  lose  its  stability : 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  shippers  of  St  Louis,  represented  in  the  Interstate 
Merchants  Association  of  St  Louis,  earnestly  ask  that  the  Senate  will  not  pass 
the  Townsend  bill,  and  request  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Business 
Men's  League  which  is  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  will  also  represent  this  organization  in  opposing  and 
arguing  against  the  bill. 

STATEMEISTT  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  F.  HEADS. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Meade.  My  name  is  George  F.  Meade,  of  Boston.  I  am  a 
produce  and  commission  merchant,  and  president  of  ttie  National 
League  of  Commission  Merchants  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  liVhom  you  represent  here? 
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Mr.  Meade.  Whom  I  represent  here. 

The  Chairman.  By  authority?  Have  you  a  resolution  authoriz- 
iiiffyou  to  doso? 

Aur.  Meade.  I  also  appear  here  as  a  member  of  the  car  lines  oom- 
mittee  of  tiiat  body,  and  also  as  president  of  that  body ;  also  as  repre- 
senting the  Boston  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange,  a  body  of  700  busi- 
ness men  in  Boston,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  resolutions  showing  your  authority  to 
actt 

Mr.  Meade.  Not  at  this  particular  hearing.  I  had  them  for  the 
House  hearinjg,  and  have  appeared  before  your  body  on  two  or  three 
occasions  in  ravor  of  the  rate  bill,  known  first  as  the  Nelson-Quarles 
bill,  and  then  as  the  Cooper-Quarles  bill. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  Were  you  before  the  House  committee  t 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  wish  to  speak  briefiy  with  reference  to  the 
private-car  system,  refrigerator  cars,  do  youf 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  but,  very  brieflv,  1  might  say  that  both  of  the 
bodies  I  represent  here  are  in  favor  oi  the  principle  contained  in  the 
Nelson-Quarles  and  the  Cooper-Quarles  bill — ^that  is,  of  conferring 
the  power  upon  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  substituting, 
after  an  investigation,  what  they  think  is  a  fair  rate  in  place  of  an 
unfair  one.  'V^  feel  that  the  railroad  business  is  of  necessity  a 
monopoly,  and  that  there  are  but  two  ways  of  reflating  it — one  by 
competition,  one  by  supervision;  and  that  it  should  be  supervised  by 
some  competent  body. 

The  Chairman.  You  wish  to  give  your  views  to  the  committee 
from  that  standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of  being  opposed  to 
the  private-car  system,  as  I  understand  ? 

Afr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  very  briefly,  on  the  first  point. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  time  will  it  take  you! 

Mr.  Mead.  That  I  wiD  leave  to  the  committee.  Of  course  I  could 
stand  here  and  talk  probably  for  two  hours  on  the  private-car-line 
business. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  not  very  well  give  you  as  much  time  as 
that 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  it  I  want  to  get  at  the 
essential  points. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  you  to  be  just  as  brief  as  vou  can  in 
answering  questions,  and  confine  yourself  to  the  question  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Mead.  Then,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  will  let  the  rate 
part  of  it  go  by  simply  saying  that  we  believe  the  opinion  given  by 
Attomey-GBneral  Moody  covers  the  situation  as  we  view  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  confine  your  remarks  to  the  other 
question. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  You  believe  in  amending  the  law  so  as  to  g^ve 
the  Commission  power  not  only  to  determine  whether  an  eiisunjg 
rate  is  reasonable,  but,  if  it  is  not  reasonable,  to  declare  what  it 
should  be? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  We  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  the  rail- 
roads to  simply  reverse  the  conditions  that  have  been  existing, 
because  accoraing  to  their  testimony  it  takes  four  years  now  to  carry 
a  case  through  the  courts.    That  is  said  to  be  the  average  length  of 
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time  that  is  taken  to  carry  a  case  through  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission.  Under  the  present  condition,  when  the  Commission 
have  found  that  a  rate  is  mifair,  the  unfair  rate  holds  until  the  courts 
have  decided  otherwise,  and  during  that  time  the  shippers  are 
obliged  to  pay  that  rate;  and  we  think  it  would  be  fair  to  reverse 
the  conditions  in  that  respect 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  not  disposed  to  cut  off  the  court  from 
the  hearing? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir.  We  believe  that  the  railroad  interests  should 
all  be  preserved  by  their  right  of  appeal,  first  to  the  circuit  court, 
and  then  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Mead,  it  is  about  6  o'clock. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  5  o'clock,  our  usual  adjourning  time;  and 
unless  you  could  complete  ^our  statement  this  evening  we  had 
probably  better  adjourn  at  this  point 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  think  I  could  present  the  matter  properly  in 
less  than  an  hour,  because  we  are  especially  aggrieved  by  this  Armour 
car  line  business,  for  the  reason  that  the  exclusive  contract  applies  to 
our  line  of  business  only;  and  we  are  the  people  that  suffer  to  pay 
the  enormous  dividends  of  the  private  car  Imes. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  imtil  to-morrow,  Wednesday, 
May  17, 1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


Wednesday,  May  17^  1906. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 
Present:    Senators  Elkins  (chairman),  Cullom,  Kean,  DoDiver, 
Foraker,  Clapp,  and  Carmack. 

COlSTTIHITATIOlSr  OF  STATEMEHT  OF  XB.  OBOSOB  F.  XBAD. 

Senator  Kean.  You  were  on  the  stand  when  we  adjourned  yester- 
day, I  believe  t 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  Proceed  with  your  statement 

Mr.  Mead.  I  want  to  say  just  a  word,  gentlemen,  as  to  who  com- 
pose the  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants,  in  whose  in- 
terest I  appear.  That  body  is  composed  of  constituent  leagues  in 
27  of  the  largest  cities  throughout  the  country,  and  in  its  membw- 
ship,  while  we  have  not  all  the  larger  members  of  the  trade  in  differ- 
ent cities,  we  have  a  majority  of  mem,  and  among  our  members  are 
a  great  many  who  are  now  operating  and  buying  fruit  in  carload 
lots  at  the  railroad  stations.  The  diaracter  of  that  business  has 
changed  very  materially  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  so  that  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  products  are  shipped  on  commission,  and 
a  much  larger  proj^ortion  is  bought  by  the  commission  men  outright 
at  the  railroad  station. 

I  desire  to  say  right  here  that  my  testimony  may  be  somewhat 
disconnected,  but  I  hope  the  members  of  the  committee  will  feel  free 
to  question  me  at  anv  time  in  order  to  clear  up  any  point  desired. 

We  feel  that  we  have  an  essential  grievance  against  the  private- 
car  lines  on  account  of  the  fruit  and  produce  business  being  singled 
out  for  discrimination  by  the  car  lines,  and  wc  have  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  the.  charges  that  enable  this  company  to  pay  their  enormous 
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dividends.  It  was  shown  at  the  two  hearings  in  Chicago  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  June  and  October  last,  that  the 
exclusive  contracts  of  the  private-car  lines  applied  to  the  fruit  and 
produce  men,  so  that  we  are  the  men  who  have  our  noses  to  the  grind- 
stone, and  our  share  of  the  profits  of  the  berry  and  fruit  business  is 
swallowed  up  by  the  icin^  charges  of  the  private-car  lines. 

Mr.  Bobbms  would  evidently  lead  you  by  his  testimony  to  infer 
that,  as  an  individual,  I  am  opposing  private-car  lines.  I  want  to 
state  that  neither  myself  nor  any  or  tne  organizations  I  represent 
have  any  hostility  to  the  railroads  or  private-car  lines  as  such.  That 
have  any  hostility  to  the  railroads  or  private  car  lines  as  such.  Our 
opposition  is  against  improi>er  practices,  excessive  and  unreasonable 
charges,  and  the  discriminative  methods  of  the  private  car  lines. 

Mr.  Bobbins  spoke  of  my  connection  with  a  car  company.  Briefly, 
I  may  allude  to  that  so  that  it  may  be  cleared  up.  When  the  national 
convention  of  our  leajgue  met  in  Louisville  a  car  lines  committee 
was  appointed  and  civen  full  charge  of  this  matter.  That  com- 
mittee was  appointed  because  of  a  paper  having  been  read  at  the 
convention  by  Mr.  John  C.  Scales,  oi  Chicago.  Ijiat  committee  was 
given  full  powers  in  the  matter,  and  $1,000  for  our  expenses.  Upon 
my  return  to  Boston  two  or  three  months  after  that  convention  a 
new  system  of  refrigeration  was  called  to  my  attention.  It,  of  course, 
inter^ted  us  at  that  time,  and  we  built  a  car  for  experiment,  and 
are  yet  experimenting  with  that  one  car.  We  have  no  intention  of 
ever  forming  a  oir-lmes  conapany,  for  we  do  not  believe  in  it,  but 
we  do  feel  Siat  if  that  car  is  better  than  any  now  in  existence,  it 
should  be  used  by  the  railroads  and  associations  of  shippers,  all  on 
like  terms. 

Senator  Kban.  Was  that  the  one  car  to  which  Mr.  Bobbins  referred 
in  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Mbad.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Eean.  You  still  have  a  million  dollars  capital! 

Mr.  l^fsAD.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  not  an  officer  of  the  company  now. 
Mr.  Bobbins  said  I  was  president 

Mr.  Bobbins  evidently  sought  in  his  testimonjr  to  convey  the  im- 
pression to  this  committee  that  the  produce  commission  men  were  not 
mterested  in  this  proposition.  But  it  is  not  strange  that  we  are  in- 
tensely interested  m  tne  proposition,  because  the  car  lines  companies 
to-day,  as  the  ma^zines  have  stated,  are,  I  believe,  the  greatest  trust 
in  the  country.  They  started  out  with  the  evident  intention  and 
object  to  get  absolute  control  of  the  perishable  food  products  of  the 
country,  and  to-day  they  can  practically  make  the  prices  of  all  perish- 
able food  products  through  their  control  of  refrigeration. 

Ini  connection  with  that  I  may  say  that  at  some  time  or  another  the 
Armour  Car  lines  have  handlecl  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  and  pro- 
duce grown,  and  I  want  to  read  to  you  from  the  testimony  of  Air. 
Urion,  presented  at  the  June  hearing  in  Chicago,  for  it  was  largely 
upon  the  request  of  the  National  L^gue  of  Commission  Merchants 
that  the  June  and  October  hearings  were  held  with  reference  to  pri- 
vate car  line  matters.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  Armour  Car  Lmes 
counsel  at  the  June  hearing.    He  says: 

It  is  a  fact  that  Armour  &  Go.  are  engaged  in  the  produce  business,  handling 
country  produce,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  and  thus  have  come  in  competition 
wi^  the  commission  men.    We  do  not  claim  to  have  a  halo  around  our  head,  but 
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do  claim  that  by  reason  of  buying  produce  in  Michigan,  and  by  reason  of  the  U96 
of  Armour  cars  on  the  two  lines  of  road  in  question,  we  tiave  enabled  the  grow- 
ers to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  a  certain  coterie  of  commission  men. 

They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  enormous  charees  for  icing  the 
cars,  but  add  to  that  a  mileage  of  three- fourths  of  a  cent  per  mile, 
and  upon  their  own  statement  they  start  out  to  take  the  business  of 
the  country  away  from  the  commission  men.    He  testifies  further: 

They  have  established  at  several  points  in  the  State  of  Michigan  honses  for 
the  purchase  of  onions,  potatoes,  butter,  eggs.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Tliat  system  of  estab- 
lishing houses  has  been  followed  at  several  points  in  Michigan  and,  naturally, 
has  made  enemies  of  the  commission  men. 

Senator  Ejeian.  What  is  your  objection  to  their  establishing  houses 
and  buying  things? 

Mr.  Mead.  Simply  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  produce  business, 
and  they  can  put  the  produce  men  out  of  business. 

As  I  said  before,  I  hope  the  committee  will  feel  free  to  ask  me 
questions  at  any  time,  because  it  is  in  that  way  that  the  committee 
will  be  able  to  get  at  the  facts  I  want  to  place  before  it. 

In  answering  the  question  of  the  Senator,  let  me  state  that  preyioua 
to  1900  the  rates  on  peaches  from  Michigan  to  Beaton  were  embraced 
in  the  freight  rate  of  79  cents  a  hundr^.  That  was  the  freight  to 
Boston  on  peaches  previous  to  1900.  That  included  all  the  service, 
icin^,  and  refrigerator-car  service.  In  1900  the  Pere  Marquette 
Itaim>ad  and  the  Michigan  Central  made  a  charge  of  $20  per  car  for 
refrigerating  the  cars  to  Boston. 

Senator  uoujrvmi.  In  addition  to  the  rate  you  mention! 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.    I  want  to  state  that  that  $20  rate  was 
applied  upon  the  79-cent  rate  that  previous  to  that  time  had  included 
all  charges. 
*  Senator  Foraker.  That  is,  the  79-cent  rate  covered  icing  t 

Mr.  Mead.  Icing  and  everything. 

Senator  Fobaeer.  Was  the  transportation  made  in  refrigerator 
cars? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  same  kind  of  cars  they  have  now  ! 

Mr.  Mead.  That  was  in  a  Merchants'  Despatch  car,  I  think;  not 
an  Armour  car.  In  1903  Armour  &  Co.  came  upon  the  scene  with  an 
exclusive  contract  They  then  made  their  charge  from  Michigan  to 
Boston  $55  per  car. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  they  began  it  in  1902;  I  am  not  sure.  I  think 
the  Armour  exclusive  contract  went  into  effect  in  1902,  except  at 
Grand  Bapids. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  was  79  cents  per  100  until  1900,  and  then  it 
was  $20  additional  from  1900  on? 

Mr.  Mead.  Until  the  exclusive  contract  came  in ;  when  that  exclu- 
sive contract  came  into  effect  in  1902  it  did  not  apply  to  Grand  Rap- 
ids because  that  was  a  competitive  point,  but  tnat  was  one  of  the 
greatest  cases  of  discrimination  ever  known.  This  $20  rate  was  ap- 
plied upon  the  79-cent  rate.  When  the  Armour  people  came  in  they 
made  an  exclusive  contract  and  put  up  the  rate  to  Boston  to  $55  per 
car.  That  was  also  an  increase  above  the  $20  rate  and  the  79-cent 
rate,  so  that  Armour  at  that  time  received  in  the  neighborhood  of  $70 
per  car;  he  received  a  rental  of  $55  per  car  and  a  mileage  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  mile  for  those  cars. 
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Senator  CuiiLOM.  Fifty-five  dollars  for  the  time  occupied  in  the 
trip? 

Mr.  Mead.  Tes,  sir;  from  Michigan  to  Boston. 

Senator  Dolliveb*  That  is  the  icmg  diarge? 

Mr.  Mead.  Tes,  sir;  and  other  car  service.  In  addition  he  received 
a  mileage*of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  both  ways.  This  would  be  a  total 
charge  of  about  $70  per  car. 

Suppose  Mr.  Armour  had  wanted  to  buy  peaches  in  Michigan.  If 
they  nad  chosen  then  to  buy  peaches  in  Michigan  they  comd  have 
taken  them  to  Boston  and  sold  them  for  $35  a  car  and  made  a  profit — 
that  is,  the  difference  between  $35  and  $70  lees  the  actual  expense  of 
the  icing. 

Senator  EIban.  What  do  peaches  ordinarily  sell  for  in  Boston! 

Mr.  Mead.  They  var^  according  to  the  season. 

Senator  CuiJiOM.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  cars  of  the  Armour 
Car  Lines? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  the  testimony  at  the  different  hearings  idiows 
that  they  hold  4  or  5  tons. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  other  cars! 

Mr.  Mead.  You  mean  the  Merdiants'  Despatch! 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  do  not  know! 

iir.  Mead.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Forakeh.  I  understand  your  statement  is  that  there  is  a 
profit  of  $35  per  car  in  these  char&fes. 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  I  do  not  say  that  I  say  that  if  Armour  &  Co. 
had  chosen  to  buv  peaches  and  other  produce  in  Michigan,  which 
they  might  have  done  just  as  well  as  to  buy  potatoes  or  onions,  tlien 
when  tiiey  buy  that  produce  in  Michigan  they  would  have  the  car 
rental  plus  the  mileage — ^have  that  much  advantage  of  the  shipper. 
Do  I  make  that  dear?  If  Mr.  Armour  to-day  ships  in  his  own  cars 
his  own  products  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  commission  man  to  the 
extent  of  the  return  he  receives  plus  his  car  rental  and  mileage  and 
less  the  actual  expense  of  ice. 

Senator  Cullom.  Are  you  engaged  as  a  shipper! 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  receiver  and  produce  man  in  Boston. 
Have  been  there  for  thirty  years. 

So  far  as  the  cost  of  ice  was  concerned  at  Grand  Bapids,  at  the 
hearing  in  Chicago  last  Friday  testimony  was  adduced  ot  the  man 
who  had  the  contract  to  furnish  ice  for  Armour  &  Co.  I  attended 
that  hearing  at  Chicago  last  Friday,  and  also  the  October  hearing  in 
Chicago,  and  this  is  from  the  testunony  given  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission: 

Joseph  Horner,  of  the  Consumers'  Ice  Ck>mpanj,  at  Grand  Rapids,  who  ontll 
recently  supplied  the  ice  for  all  Armour  cars  at  that  point,  testified  that  he 
received  $2  per  ton  for  icing  cars  when  making  deliveries  from  wagons,  and 
$1.66  per  ton  when  filling  the  cars  from  a  trestle. 

Mr.  Bobbins  testified  here  Monday,  as  well  as  at  previous  hear- 
ings, that  the  averageprice  people  pay  for  ice  was  $2.50  per  ton. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  said  here  yesterday  that  it  was  $2  a  ton  at 
Grand  Bapids,  as  I  remember,  and  that  at  other  points  it  was  as  high 
as  $2.50. 

Mr.  MsAO.  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  testimony  at  previous 
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bearings,  which  was  that  the  price  was  about  $2.50  a  ton.  ^T^My 
have  contracts  with  the  Northwestern  road  by  which  the  ice  is 
charged  to  them  at  $2.50  a  ton,  with  a  rebate  of  $1  a  ton  made.  The 
testimony  showed  that  the  St.  Paul  road  billed  ice  to  the  Armour 
Company  at  $2.50,  with  a  rebate  of  $1,  and  the  Texas  Pacific  at 
$3.50,  with  a  rebate.  So  that  upon  the  actual  cost  of  ice  We  belieye 
the  charges  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines  are  extortionate,  and  in  some 
instances  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent  over  and  above  the  previous 
rate  that  applied  before  the  exclusive  contract.  Our  claim  is,  tJiere- 
f ore,  that  tnere  is  no  uniformity  in  that  charge ;  it  may  be  one  price 
to  me  and  another  to  my  neighbor. 

Senator  Kean.  I  see  you  made  a  statement  before  the  House  com- 
mittee last  session  in  which  you  charged  that  Armour  &  Co.  charged 
$2.25  per  ton  and  the  Pennsylvania  only  $2.50. 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  an  erroneous  statemenij^    It  is  not  correct. 

Senator  EIban.  That  is  not  correct? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir.  At  that  time  Armour  &  Co.  controlled  the 
icing  privileges  at  Jersey  City  and  all  the  refrigerator  cars  that  went 
out  of  Jersey  City. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road  

Mr.  Mead.  I  mean  to  say  this:  That  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
leased  that  privilege  to  the  Armour  Company,  together  with  the  land 
on  which  the  plant  was  situated,  for  that  land  belonged  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

Senator  Cullom.  Will  it  interrupt  your  statement  if  I  should  ask 
you  a  Question? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir.  I  prefer  that  the  committee  ask  questions 
whenever  they  see  fit.  for  in  that  way  they  will  draw  out  the  facts 
that  I  want  to  get  beiore  the  committee. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  taken  that  position. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  interrupted  at  any  time. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  that. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  in  that  way  you  will  get  the  facts. 

Senator  Cullom.  Are  you  interested  in  any  new  refrigerator  coth- 
panv? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  had  already  explained  that  before  you  came  in. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  might  answer  asain. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  had  answered  to  this  ef^t:  That  a  new  system  of 
refrigerator  cars  was  brought  to  my  attention  after  tiiQ  ffOuisville 
convention,  to  which  I  have  referred^  and  when  the  car  lines  com- 
mittee was  appointed  I,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  gentlemen, 
investigated  it,  and  it  promised  to  be  better  than  anything  then  in 
existence.  In  connection  with  five  other  men  we  put  our  nands  in 
our  pockets  and  built  a  car,  with  which  we  are  now  experimenting; 
not,  nowever,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  private  car  line,  for  we  do 
not  believe  in  that  method.  But  if  we  find  it  possible  to  build  a  bet- 
ter car  than  the  kind  now  in  use  then  we  want  the  railroads,  if  they 
see  fit,  to  adopt  it  and  use  it ;  but  it  should  be  open  to  railroads  and 
everybody  alike  on  the  same  terms. 

Senator  Cullom.  Have  you  a  patent  on  it! 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  patented,  but  no  stock  has  been  issued,  and  I  am 
not  an  officer  of  the  company  at  the  present  time.  The  thing  is  in  a 
tentative  condition  at  present. 
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Senator  Foraker.  What  is  about  the  cost  of  that  car? 

Mr.  Mrad.  This  oar  that  we  built  and  paid  for  would  not  be  any 
criterion  of  the  cost  of  a  line  of  cars.  We  think  it  will  cost  about 
$1,100,  though  this  car  cost  much  more. 

Senator  (SjiiLOM.  As  I  understand,  you  are  imdertaking  to  get  this 
car  before  the  public  for  use  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  At  some  time,  if  the  public  approves  of  it.  I  do  not 
know  but  it  is  just  as  proper  for  the  fruit  man  to  find  a  better  car 
than  the  one  in  existence  as  it  is  for  the  car  lines  people  to  engage 
in  our  business.  We  feel  that  it  was  a  perfectly  proper  undertaking, 
and  one  for  the  public  benefit. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  do  not  question  your  nght  to  invent  a  new  car : 
that  is  entirely  proper,  if  you  feel  like  doing  it.  Have  you  appearea 
anywhere  else  on  this  subject  heretofore?  Have  you  appearea  nef ore 
the  House  committee? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  been  before  your  committee  four 
or  five  years  ago.  I  think  I  have  attended  all  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  hearings  on  this  subject — one  in  Chicago  in  June, 
one  in  October,  and  the  one  last  week. 

Senator  CuiiiOM.  Your  views,  therefore,  are  pretty  well  known  on 
this  subject? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is.  We  feel  that  the  Armour 
Car  lines  not  only  has  a  monopoly  of  the  fruit-carrying  business, 
but  also  has  at  its  mercy  communities,  and  can  make  or  break  them  at 
will. 

I  think  1902  was  the  time  when  the  exclusive  contract  went  into 
effect  in  Michigan,  but  it  did  not  apply  to  Grand  Rapids,  because 
that  was  a  competitive  point.  So  that  in  Grand  Rapids  in  that  year 
one  party  told  me  he  shipped  out  between  250  and  260  carloads  upon 
whidi  the  icing  charge  was  $7.50  to  $10  per  car,  while  14  miles  from 
there,  where  the  exclusive  contract  prevailed,  the  rate  was  $45  to  $50 
a  car,  and  that  gave  the  Grand  Rapids  people,  of  course,  a  distinct 
advantage.  We  nave  no  idea  what  the  charge  is  to  be  upon  a  refrig- 
erator car. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  say  you  have  no  idea  what  the  char/^  is 
going  to  be.  I  suppose  no  one  can  tell  exactly  what  amount  it  is 
going  to  cost  to  get  a  car  from  Grand  Rapids  or  anywhere,  out  West 
to  Boston  without  knowing  exactly  what  time  me  car  will  get 
through  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  true.    They  are  subject  to  clelays. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  it  is  also  necessary  to  know  how  much  ice 
it  will  require  to  refrigerate  it  and  preserve  the  goods. 

Mr.  Mead.  But  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  tariff  to  cover  that. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  have  the  right  to  have  that  information, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  presume  we  might,  but  there  are  other  charges  that 
c^ome  in  for  different  things. 

Senator  CuLiiOM.  And  they  are  what? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  do  not  know  what  they  are  for.  The  trouble  is 
that  when  we  receive  a  freight  bill  it  does  not  specify.  The  rail- 
roads collect  these  charges  in  a  lump  sum  and  turn  them  over  to 
Armour  &  Co.  We  get  a  freight  bill,  the  total  amount  being  perhaps 
$350,  but  there  is  nothing  in  that  freight  bill  to  indicate  wnat  the 
charges  are  for  and  what  portion  of  them  are  Armour  chaiges. 
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Senator  Cullom.  They  do  not  furnish  that  information? 

Mr,  Mead.  Not  at  all.  We  do  not  know  what  the  items  of  the  bill 
are,  nor  do  we  know  what  part  of  the  whole  bill  they  turn  over  to 
Armour  &  Co. 

Senator  Foraker.  One  of  your  complaints  is  that  these  schedules 
of  charges  are  not  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission! 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  want  to  bring  about  In 
other  words,  at  the  present  time  the  railroads  allow  private  car  lines 
to  take  our  business  by  the  throat  and  demand  whatever  thev  see  fit 
from  us,  and  we  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  matter.  When  you 
talk  about  discriminations,  here  is  one  instance  :^  A  receiver  in  Chicago 
received  a  carload  of  tomatoes  from^  a  point  in  Tennessee.  I  have 
the  exact  facts  here  in  a  pamDhlet,  if  I  can  find  them.  Perhaps  I 
can  give  them  as  well  as  to  read  them.  This  party  received  a  carload 
of  tomatoes  from  a  road  having  an  exclusive  contract  with  Armour 
A  Co.  The  distance  was  something  like  522  miles,  I  think,  from 
Gibson,  Tenn.  That  came  over  a  Ime  having  cui  exclusive  contract 
with  Armour  &  Co.,  and  the  icing  charge  was  $73.92. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  was  a  separate  it^,  so  you  knew  what 
that  was. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  knew  what  that  was,  because  the  party  refused  to 
pay  the  charge  and  a  lawsuit  was  begun. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  long  was  that  car  in  transit? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  can  not  tell  you.    I  am  not  familiar  with  that  section. 

Senator  Kean.  You  said  you  were  familiar  with  this  case. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  am  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  distances  between  these  points.  My  business  is  in 
the  East,  and  this  case  occurred  in  Tennessee. 

Think  of  It  for  a  moment :  under  the  Armour  exclusive  contract,  from  Olbson, 
Tenn.,  522  miles,  $73.92;  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  527  miles,  practically  the  saiAe 
distance,  under  free  refrigerator  competition,  $15.  Now,  the  difference  between 
$73.92  and  $16  is  $58.92,  and  what  does  that  $5a92  represent?  It  represents 
an  imposition  upon  the  public  so  intolerable  and  a  traffic  situation  so  unen- 
durable that  the  exclusive  contract  which  makes  these  horrible  conditions  pos- 
sible must  be  destroyed  and  replace  by  free  and  natural  competition  under  the 
operation  of  just  law. 

Senator  Kean.  We  have  had  that  same  instance  before. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  so.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  under  whidi 
we  have  to  work.  We  have  to  pay  the  bill  in  a  lump  sum,  without 
knowing  whether  there  are  any  correct  refrigerator  charges  upon  it 
or  not 

Seoiator  Foraker.  Can  you  give  the  date  when  that  charge  was 
made? 

Mr.  Mead.  This  was  brought  out  at  the  June  hearing  last  year  in 
Chicago. 

Senator  Foraker.  Was  it  shortly  prior  to  that  time,  or  is  that  some 
old  case! 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  no ;  it  was  last  season. 

Senator  Foraker.  Something  recent! 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Something  in  last  season's  business? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cuixom.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  a  car  that  was — ^what 
its  capacity  was? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  was  an  Armour  car. 
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Senator  Keak.  What  was  its  capacity? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  could  not  tell,;  their  capacity  does  not  vary  very  much. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  other  car? 

Mr.  Mead.  About  the  same. 

Senator  Ejsan.  So  that  you  know  the  capacity  of  the  Armour  cars? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  do  not  vary  to  amount  to  anything. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  was  the  icing  capacity?  Do  you  know 
anvthinff  about  that  ? 

&fr.  Wrad.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  But  in  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's question  I  am  just  reminded : 

Again  referring  to  th^  Ellis  car  of  tomatoes,  that  we  may  still  more  fully 
understand  the  effect  of  the  Armour  exclusive  contracts,  we  have  to  know  that 
the  distance  from  Gibson,  Tenn.,  to  Chicago  is  522  miles,  and  from  this  point  the 
Armours  charged  the  Messrs.  Ellis  $73.92  for  icing,  while  the  icing  charge  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  928 
miles,  is  only  $30  per  car,  so  that  in  this  instance  the  Armour  exclusive  con- 
tract enabled  the  Armour  lines  to  charge  $43.92  more  for  refrigeration  for  a 
distance  of  522  miles  than  the  Illinois  Central,  upon  whose  lines  there  are  no 
exclusive  contracts,  charges  for  a  distance  of  923  miles ;  but  if  this  statement 
shows  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs,  what  shall  we  think  when  we  are  made 
aware  that  upon  the  selfsame  day  in  which  the  Messrs.  Ellis  received  this  car  of 
tomato^  from  Gibson,  upon  which  they  paid  the  $73.92  icing  charge,  they 
received  a  like  car  of  tomatoes  from  Memphis,  which  is  a  few  miles  farther 
from  Chicago  than  Gibson,  and  upon  this  Memphis  car  the  icing  cost  was  only 
$15,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  car  used  from  Memphis,  upon  which  the 
icing  cost  was  $15,  was  an  Armour  car,  but  hauled  over  a  road  where  no  exclu- 
sive Armour  contract  exists. 

Senator  Cullom.  One  charge  was  $16  and  the  other  was  $78.92. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  One  road  had  an  exdusive  contract  with  the 
Armour  Car  Lines  and  the  other  had  not. 

I  want  to  ffo  back  to  the  June  hearing  for  a  moment.  After  that 
hearing  the  Armour  Car  Lines  issued  an  order,  dated  August  22,  and 
to  take  effect  September  1,  that  on  and  after  that  date  the  goods  car- 
ried in  cars  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines  would  be  owned  by  others  than 
the  Armour  Company.  But  in  January,  1905^  it  seems,  by  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Kansas  City  Packer,  a  paper  said  to  be  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Armour  interests  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  they  were  still 
in  the  produce  business.  (See  clipping.)  We  do  not  know  how  long 
they  will  remain  out  of  the  fruit  business.  They  can,  of  course,  go 
back  into  it  at  any  time. 

Oold  storage  for  apples.— We  aiso  buy  and  sell  apples,  potatoes,  etc.,  for  our 
patrons.    Ck)rrespondence  solicited. 

Abmoub  Packing  Ck>MPANT, 

Kansas  City,  Kans, 

In  my  own  city,  within  two  months,  a  concern  has  been  organized, 
and  that  concern  is  owned  and  controlled  by  Armour  interests,  their 
clerks  in  Boston  being  the  directors,  with  a  nominal  head.  That  is 
the  J.  F.  Kimball  Company,  incorporated  in  Massachusetts,  but  the 
Armour  interests  control  it  and  their  employees  are  directors.  They 
handle  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  and  when  they  ship  their  eggs  and 
poultry  in  those  cars  they  have  the  advantage  of  men  engaged  in  that 
same  business  in  Boston.  It  gives  them  opportunities  to  make  deals 
with  the  railroads  in  numerous  ways. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  remedy  do  you  recommend,  Mr.  Mead,  for 
all  this? 

Mr.  Mbad.  It  is  our  attitude,  Mr.  Senator,  that  the  railroad  com- 
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panies  should  be  obliged  to  furnish  all  the  eq^uipment  that  is  necessary 
in  the  transportation  of  whatever  commodities  we  tender  them  for 
safe  carriage. 

Senator  Forakeb.  That  they  should  furnish  all  the  cars  necessary 
or  required  for  that  transportation,  regardless  of  the  fact  whether  the 
railroads  woidd  have  constant  use  for  those  cars? 

Mr,  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  If  they  undertake  to  do  the  business  of  com- 
mon carriers,  they  should  do  that. 

Senator  Forakbr.  Suppose  the  railroad  company  needed  a  thou- 
sand cars  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  months  only,  would  you  require 
them  to  equip  a  thousand  cars  for  that  short  time,  when  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  they  would  have  to  remain  idle? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir.  We  feel  that  that  is  a  question  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  deal  with.  We  feel  that  the  company  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  furnish  all  the  equipment  needed ;  that  if  refrigerator  cars 
are  needed,  let  the  railroad  get  them  &om  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany, from  a  connecting  line,  or  from  a  private  car  line  company. 
We  do  not  care  from  what  source  they  get  the  cars  so  long  as  they 
furnish  all  the  equipment  under  one  published  tariff  charge. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  railroads  ao  get  cars  now  from  the  private 
car  lines? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  do  not  object  to  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir.  Then  the  charges  will  be  under  control ;  then 
we  will  have,  some  tribunal  to  which  we  may  go.  At  present  they 
can  put  up  prices  to  any  extent  they  desire. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Congress  should  put 
these  private  car  lines  under  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

Mr.  mead.  Simply  make  them  common  carriers? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  Our  car  lines  committee  do  not  approve  of  that 

Senator  Foraker.  So  I  infer  from  what  you  state.  But  how 
would  that  meet  this  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  the  way  I  have  suggested.  We  think  if  you  make 
them  common  carriers  you  bring  into  our  business  two  common  car- 
riers en^ged  in  the  same  business,  and  there  would  be  a  divided 
responsibility — ^the  railroads  would  say  the  Armour  Car  Lines  are 
responsible  and  the  Armour  Car  Lines  would  say  the  railroads  are 
responsible. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  it  you  want! 

A&.  Mead.  We  would  like  to  have  the  railroads  obliged  to  fumi^ 
all  the  equipment  needed  for  the  transportation  of  our  business. 
They  may  get  the  cars  from  whatever  source  they  see  fit — from 
private  companies,  or  lease  them,  get  them  from  connecting  lines  or 
from  holding  companies,  or  whatever  source.  But  we  want  the  serv- 
ice to  be  performed  by  the  railroad  company  under  one  published 
filed  tariff  charge,  and  then  we  can  get  at  them.  We  can  not  to-day. 
We  say  the  railroad  might  give  us  a  published  tariff  rate  that 
should  include  refrigeration,  or,  if  they  did  not  want  to  deal  in 
refrigeration,  they  could  make  another  tariff.  We  are  not  concerned 
where  they  cet  their  equipment. 

Senator  Foraker.  Would  you  prohibit  the  private  car  lines  from 
transporting  their  own  goods  in  their  own  cars! 
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Mr.  Mead.  I  would  prohibit  them  from  engaging  in  our  line  of 
business. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  might  simply  own  cars  and  lease  them 
to  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  railroads  could  own  all  they  wanted,  or  lease  them, 
or  borrow  them  from  connecting  lines,  or  buy  them  from  manufactur- 
ing companies.  We  have  no  fight  against  the  Armour  people.  We 
simply  want  to  do  away  with  some  of  these  practices  and  abuses  and 
discriminations. 

Senator  Dolltvbr.  You  did  not  go  very  fully  into  the  question  of 
putting  these  private  car  lines  under  the  interstate-commerce  law  and 
treating  them  as  common  carriers. 

Mr.  Mead.  Do  you  mean  now  ? 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  have  not  gone  fully  into  that  since  I  have 
been  present. 

Mr.  Mead.  Pardon  me,  but  I  do  not  understand  the  trend  of  your 
question. 

Senator  Dollives.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  interstate-com- 
merce law  be  so  amended  as  to  include  these  private  car  line  com- 
panies engaged  in  interstate  commerce;  that  they  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  interstate-commerce  law,  and  be  required  to  share  all 
responsibilities  of  a  common  carrier.  What  is  your  objection  to 
that? 

Mr.  Mead.  Simply  this:  While  we  feel  that  that  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  the  present  situation,  yet  that  would  bring  into 
the  problem  two  common  carriers  engaged  m  our  business. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  difference  does  that  make  if  the  rates  are 
required  to  be  published  and  filed  with  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  would  bring  a  divided  responsibility;  for  instance, 
if  a  car  arrived  in  poor  order  the  Armour  Company  would  say  the 
railroads  were  to  blame  and  the  railroad  companies  would  say  that 
the  Armour  Car  lines  were  to  blame;  so  there  would  be  a  divided 
responsibility. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  is  a  very  small  matter  compared  with  the 
perpetual  robbery  of  which  you  complain. 

Mr.  Mjsad.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  condition  that  pre- 
vailed in  Grand  Rapids  as  to  the  discrimination  in  1902,  when  one 
man  could  ship  out  at  a  cost  of  $10  a  car  and  a  man  14  miles  from 
there  would  be  obliged  to  pay  from  $46  to  $55  per  car. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  would  like  to  see  Congress  stop  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  By  making  the  contracts  void  and  illegal? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  think  they  are  illegal. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Suppose  that  Congress  should  declare  them  to 
be  void  and  put  a  penalty  upon  the  exaction  of  such  a  contract? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  would  think  that  would  be  commendable,  certainly. 
In  1902  the  conditions  prevailing  there  were  such  that  the  locality 
immediately  beyond  Grand  Rapids  was  discriminated  against 

Mr.  Robbins  was  asked  on  Monday  if  he  knew  what  the  Michigan 
Central  rate  was  to  be  from  Michigan  to  Boston  this  year.  At  the 
hearing  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday  last  the  Michi^n  Central  people 
withdrew  from  the  Armour  contract,  stating  that  it  desired  to  carry 
out  the  order  of  the  Commission  explicitly ;  that  they  had  built  their 
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own  cars,  and  perhaps  I  had  better  give  you  their  language.    Mr. 
A.  D.  Shaw,  counsel  for  the  Michigan  Central,  says: 

Since  the  hearing  of  this  proceeding  a  year  ago  the  Michigan  Central  has  en- 
tered into  no  contract  with  any  company.  We  have  a  sufficient  number  of  cars 
to  take  care  of  our  own  refrigeration  during  the  entire  season.  We  will  han- 
dle the  Michigan  fruit  products  and  furnish  the  icings  in  the  cars  at  cost  This 
will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  shippers,  as  the  price  per  ton  for  icing  will  be  only 
$2.60.    It  will  cost  us  that  and  that  is  aU  we  will  charge  the  shippers. 

There  is  going  to  be  discrimination  existing  again  next  year  at 
Grand  Rapids  and  in  the  Michigan  belt.  One  man  who  can  ship 
fruit  over  the  Michigan  Central  will  get  a  rate  of  $25  to  Boston. 
The  man  who  uses  the  Pere  Marquette  road  will  have  to  pay  $45. 

Senator  Kean  was  asking  me  with  reference  to  the  icing  station  at 
Jersey  City.  Since  the  June  hearing  in  Chicago  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  taken  over  the  icing  station  at  Jersey  City,  because 
they  had  only  leased  the  land  to  Armour  &  Co.  Now  they  have 
reduced  the  rate  there  on  icing,  I  think,  from  $4  to  $3  a  ton. 

Something  was  said  Monday  about  no  discrimination.  We  claim 
that  it  is  the  rankest  kind  of  discrimination  between  localities,  and 
we  also  claim  that  under  the  exclusive  contracts  the  Armour  Car 
lines  have  communities  absolutely  at  their  mercy,  and  within  two 
weeks  that  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  dippers  in  North  Caro- 
lina, where  himdreds  and  hundreds  of  carloads  of  strawberries  have 
been  taken  out  and  dumped. 

Armour  &  Co.  have  an  exclusive  contract  with  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  to  carry  and  furnish  all  the  facilities  for  taking  those  straw- 
berries out  of  North  Carolina,  and  yet  on  April  29,  and  I  think 
four  or  five  days  following  that,  no  cars  were  obtainable.  I  have 
telegrams  and  letters  right  here  from  that  locality.    Here  is  one: 

Hundred  carloads  on  track.    No  refrigerators.    No  shipments  to-day. 

J.  W.  YOBK. 

Senator  Kean.  From  whom  is  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  dated  Chadboum,  N.  C,  May  2, 1906. 

Senator  Kean.  To  whom  is  it  addressed? 

Mr.  Mead.  To  a  commission  firm  in  Boston. 

Senator  Ejsan.  Name  them. 

Mr.  Mead.  York  &  Whitney.  Here  is  a  letter,  dated  May  8,  from 
Chadboum,  N.  C. : 

Ohadboubn,  May  S,  190$. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Leonabd,  Boston,  Mass. 

Deab  Sib:  It  looks  now  as  if  the  berry  business  would  be  over  by  the  time 
we  get  cars.  I  have  1,200  crates  on  the  platform  at  Clarendon  marked  to  you, 
but  they  will  never  go  out  as  they  have  already  spoiled. 

There  were  4  cars  rolled  into  ChadI>oum  about  10  o'dod^  last  night  That 
was  all  the  cars  that  came  here  yesterday  in  this  whole  section  for  the  two 
days,  Monday  and  Tuesday.  There  is  surely  125  cars  left  on  the  ground  and 
platform.  This  morning  they  have  a  lot  of  box  cars  placed  in  here.  I  think 
the  railroads  are  going  to  load  them  and  take  them  away.  This  is  the  greatest 
fall  down  I  ever  saw  or  expect  to  see  in  the  berry  busineso. 
Yours,  truly, 

0.  Stdbtevakt. 

Here  is  another: 

Ohaoboubn,  May  7,  1905. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Leonabd,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dkab  Snt :  There  were  about  65  cars  of  berries  picked  in  this  section  yester- 
day, and  at  6  o'clock  last  night  26  refrigerator  cars  roUed  into  Gbadboum. 
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They  left  4  cars  here  at  Chadboum  and  sent  the  other  21  all  oyer  this  aectton. 
Clarendon  had  2  so  I  got  1  car  there.  I  tried  to  get  a  car  from  Tabor,  but  did 
not  get  it  They  promised  to  have  15  cars  more  for  Chadboum  before  12  o'clock 
last  night,  but  they  did  not  come  in  until  this. morning  and  there  were  only  11 
then,  and  they  were  not  iced.  So  all  the  berries  picked  here  yesterday  but  26 
cars  are  left  on  the  ground  and  platform.  They  will  not  be  loaded  only  for  the 
»dump.  Yesterday  a  solid  train  of  box  cars  piled  to  the  roof  were  taken  to  the 
dump.  We  have  not  had  but  1,800  crates  this  week,  and  I  would  have  easily 
moved  5,000  if  a  car  shortage  had  not  come. 

Monday  night  I  had  about  700  crates  out  and  900  left  over.  Tuesday  I 
marked  000.  I  surely  had  my  plans  laid  to  move  them  this  we^,  but  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Ftlday  I  could  not  get  a  car,  as  there  were  only  6  or  6  a  day 
came  into  the  whole  country.  There  are  11  cars  in  sight  for  to-morrow*s  busi- 
ness and  the  company  do  not  know  as  th^re  will  be  any  more. 
Yours,  truly, 

0.  Stubtktaht. 

Senator  Keak.  To  whom  is  that  letter  addressed? 

Mr.  Mead.  F.  M.  Leonard,  Boston.  , 

Mr.  Robbins  testified  that  their  loss  would  be  $75,000  on  account 
of  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  furnidi  cars.  Whether  that  loss 
will  be  paid  by  the  Armour  Car  Lines  or  by  the  railroads  we  do  not 
know.  We  feel  that  the  roads  should  pay  it,  but  the  total  losses  will 
probably  be  $300,000. 

But  this  is  the  serious  feature  of  that  matter;  the  strawberry 
grower  who  does  not  pick  his  fruit  and  haul  it  to  the  railroad  and 
tender  it  to  the  railroad  company  has  no  means  of  redress.  No  conse- 
quential damages  can  be  collected.  He  could  only  recover  from  the 
railroad  in  case  he  picked  his  berries  and  tendered  them  to  the  rail- 
road, and  unless  he  does  that  he  has  got  to  lose  his  year's  work. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  was  the  excuse  Mr.  Robbins  gave  for  not 
being  able  to  furnish  cars? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  what  excuse  can  be  offered. 

Senator  Carmack.  Have  they  any  good  reason  at  all? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  tried  to  reason  it  out  why  they  should  allow  that 
condition  to  exist,  and  I  have  read  the  investigations  here  and  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  the  impression  that  Mr.  Robbins  stated 
some  reason  why  he  was  unable  to  furnish  cars,  but  I  do  not  find  it  at 
the  moment 

Mr.  Mead.  I  desire  to  put  in  evidence  the  report  of  the  car  lines 
committee  of  the  National  League  of  Commission  Men. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  statement  about? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  National  League 
of  Commission  Merchants,  and  in  that  report  we  give  the  reasons  why 
these  matters  should  be  investigated  before  the  Citerstate  Conmierce 
Commission  with  a  view  to  correcting  the  abuses,  exactions,  and  prac- 
tices of  the  different  car  lines. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Let  it  go  in  as  part  of  your  statement 
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Report  of  the  refrigeraior  car  lines  committee  of  the  National  League 
of  Com/rrbission  mercfumts  of  the  United  States^  submitted  to  the 
thirteenth  annual  meeting^  held  at  New  Orleans^  La.j  January  11^ 
1905. 

[Committee:  John  C.  Scalee.  chairman,  Chicago,  111.:  George  W.  Bond,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
George  F.  Mead,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Charles  A.  Maehlbronner,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Charles  B.  . 
Ayers,  Chicago,  IlL] 

Me.  President  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Convention  : 

In  presenting  for  your  consideration  the  report  of  the  work  done 
in  the  past  year  by  your  refrigerator  car  lines  committee,  it  is  at  the 
outset  due  the  committee  to  say,  that  immediately  upon  its  appoint- 
ment it  entered  with  spirit  and  alacrity  upon  the  duties  for  which 
it  was  appointed,  and  from  the  hour  of  its  appointment  to  the  present 
moment  that  alacrity  and  spirit  have  never  for  a  single  instant 
flagged  or  halted.  It  is  further  proper  to  say  that  from  first  to  last 
the  committee  has  worked  with  the  utmost  harmony,  and  that  each 
individual  member  has  contributed,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  his 
full  share  toward  whatever  results  have  been  accomplished.  This 
report  would  be  incomplete  if  the  great  services  of  President  Charles 
B.  Avers.  Vice-Presiaent  (Jeorffe  F.  Mead,  Greorge  W.  Bond,  and 
Charles-  A.  Muehlbronner,  members  of  the  committee,  were  passed 
unrecognized,  as  also  its  secretary,  A.  W.  Smith.  The  prompt  and 
ofiScient  aid  of  our  national  secretary,  A.  Warren  Patch,  is  also 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  Mr.  George  W.  Bond  and  Mr. 
Walter  Snyder  rendered  very  efficient  service  in  presenting  to  Presi- 
dent Eoosevelt  the  petitions  of  the  league,  touching  the  personnel  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  The  committee  desires  also 
to  express  its  obligatioiMi  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Davies,  who,  thouffh  not  a 
member  of  the  league,  gave  to  its  work,  in  season  and  out,  nis  valu- 
able time  and  his  invaluable  aid  in^  enlightening  the  committee 
through  his  intimate  knowledge  of  railroad  affairs.  To  the  official 
organ  of  the  league,  the  Fruitman's  Guide,  and  to  the  press^  at  large 
throughout  the  country,  the  committee  can  not  find  words  in  which 
to  exp;:e33  its  obligations  for  the  energetic  and  continuous  help  and 
support  afforded,  without  which  help  and  support  the  work  of  your 
committee  would  have  been  of  but  little  avail. 

The  thanks  of  the  committee  are  due  to  Messrs.  J.  C.  Marchand, 
Martin  S.  Decker,  and  Frank  Barry,  attorneys  and  law  officers  of  the 
Government,  for  their  efficiency  in  the  preparation  of  cases  and  their 
able  presentation  of  the  same  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion ;  also  to  all  those  organizations,  firms,  and  individuals  scattered 
throughout  the  country  who  have  lent  their  aid  and  encouragement, 
and  whose  continued  encouragement  and  aid  are  so  essential  to  final 
success.  With  this  brief  preface  the  refrigerator  car  lines  committee 
respectfully  submits  the  following  report  of  the  work  done  and 
results  accomplished  since  its  appointment.  At  the  outset  the  com- 
mittee realized  the  magnitude  of  the  task  undertaken,  which  was 
nothing  short,  first,  of  arousing  the  producers,  handlers,  and  con- 
sumers of  the  perishable  products  of  the  coimtry  to  a  sense  of  the 
dire  evils  surrounding  refrigerator  transportation;  second,  to  abate 
those  evils  either  through  the  courts  under  existing  laws,  or,  if  exist- 
ing laws  were  inadequate,  to  appeal  to  Congress  for  remedial  legisla- 
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tioiL  How  to  accomplish  these  two  results  was  the  aU-importont 
question.  Manifestly  the  first  work  in  hand  was  to  appeal  to  the 
public  through  the  press,  which  was  done  in  the  sending  out  of  over 
1,300  letters  to  the  newspapers  of  the  several  States.  A  copy  of  these 
letters  and  the  notice  acoompanving  is  made  part  of  this  report  The 
second  work  was  to  get  in  touch  with  as  many  agricultural  and  busi- 
ness or^nizations  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  cooperation  could  be 
had  in  bringing  cases  oef ore  the  courts  and  in  going  to  Congress  for 
remedial  lemslation  should  that  be  found  necessary.  The  next  step 
was  to  seardi  for  a  proper  test  case.  Among  those  offered  and  inves- 
tigated, that  of  Messrs.  C.  A.  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Sparta,  Mich.,  was 
chosen  should  it  be  decided  to  institute  a  suit.  Realizing,  however, 
the  £[reat  time  that  would  elapse  (at  least  two  years)  before  a  final 
decision  could  be  reached,  it  was  decided  after  mature  deliberation 
that  instead  of  instituting  suit  the  committee  should  endeavor  to  get 
the  Armour  Car  Lines  Uase  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

This  endeavor  was  successful  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  in  Chi- 
cago which  occupied  the  three  days  of  June  2,  3,  4,  1904.  At  that 
inquiry  the  existence  of  exclusive  contracts  between  the  Armour  Car 
Lines  and  the  Pere  Marc}uette  and  Michigan  Central  railways  and 
the  outrageous  and  iniquitous  nature  of  those  contracts  was  fully  es- 
tablished. A  large  number  of  witnesses  was  in  attendance  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  All  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  people  giving 
their  time  and  paying  their  own  expenses  of  every  kind,  induding 
transportation  and  hotel  bills,  while  tJie  witnesses  upon  behalf  of  the 
Armour  Car  Lines  had  all  their  expenses  paid  by  that  corporation,  in- 
cluding transportation  and  hotel  bills  and  in  addition  thereto  a  per 
dieuL  How  small  or  large  that  per  diem  was  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain;  it  may  have  been  $1  per  day  per  man,  it  mav  have  been 
$100.  As  to  the  radical  difference  of  manner  in  which  the  witnesses 
upon  behalf  of  the  people  and  those  upon  behalf  of  the  Armour  lines 
came  to  the  inquiry,  we  leave  each  to  draw  his  own  inferences.  The 
inquiry  resulted  in  ihe  Literstate  Commerce  Commission  formulating 
an  opinion;  which  opinion  is  made  part  of  this  report  The  opinion, 
although  expressing  the  belief  that  the  icing  charges  of  the  Armour 
Car  Lanes  were  unreasonable  and  excessive,  gave  no  relief  to  the  com- 
munities suffering  imder  the  intolerable  burden  of  these  vicious  con-' 
tracts.  Briefly  summarized,  the  opinion,  instead  of  goinff  to  the  root 
of  the  eviL  was  simply  an  aggregation  of  suggestions  mat  the  Ar- 
mour Car  Lines  and  the  railroads  come  together  and  fix  up  some  sort 
of  an  icing  charge  which  should  be  at  least  somewhat  lower  than  that 
prevailing,  and  by  this  means  aUay  the  rising  indignation  of  produc- 
ers and  shipi>ers.  Instead  of  paym^  heed  to  the  mild  suggestions  of 
the  Commission  the  Armour  Car  Lmes,  apparently  reposing  in  the 
belief  that  botii  the  public  and  the  (jovemment  were  powerless  to  in- 
terfere with  their  nefarious  practices,  contemptuousnr  issued  a  new 
schedule  of  rates  precisely  and  identicaUy  similar  to  the  schedule  had 
under  consideration  by  Jhe  Commission,  thus  setting  at  defiance  both 
thepublic  and  the  Government. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Commission  that  the  railways  and  Armour 
lines  con^  together  with  the  view  of  patching  up  some  sort  of  an 
immaterial  reduction  in  the  excessive  icmg  charges  (for  this  is  what 
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the  suggestions  really  pointed  to)  was  viewed  by  your  committee  with 
the  greatest  alarm.  Fortunately  the  Armour  <jar  Lines  failed  to 
grasp  the  situation,  and  your  committee  hailed  with  unbounded  satis- 
faction the  new  Armour  schedule  fixing  the  icing  charges  precisely 
where  they  had  been.  It  was  feared  that  the  Armour  lines,  rollowing 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  significant  suggestions  of  the  Commission, 
would  issue  a  new  schedule  reducing  in  some  insignificant  degree  the 
excessive  icing  charges  and  thus  hold  out  the  false  hope  that  it  was 
the  intention  to  make  still  further  reductions  from  time  to  time,  when 
in  point  of  fact  the  Armour  lines  never  intended  nor  never  do  intend 
to  reduce  a  single  icing  charge  in  any  degree  except  when  forced  to  do 
so  either  through  expectation  of  or  by  tne  actual  power  of  law.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  startling  evente  of  the  past  two  months,  pre- 
saging the  inevitable  sweeping  away  of  all  unreasonable  and  excessive 
icing  charges,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  future  policy 
of  the  Armour  lines  will  be  to  reduce  those  excessive  charges  step  by 
step,  and  this  i?  the  one  calamity  the  producers  and  handlers  or  the 
retrigerator  car  conmiodities  of  the  country  never  must  submit  to. 
When  the  excessive  icing  charges  are  reduced,  whether  this  is  acoom- 
plished  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  courts,  or  Congress,  severally  or  combined!,  the 
reduction  once  and  for  all  must  be  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  icing,  this 
actual  cost  to  be  included  in  tiie  railway's  published  tariff  rate.  Time 
wiU  not  permit  of  an  elaboration  of  tne  reasons  why  justly  and  law- 
fully the  icing  charges  should  and  do  properly  constitute  a  part  of 
the  transportation  charge,  suffice  that  this  contention  is  not  based 
upon  mere  assumption,  but  is  sustained  by  a  large  number  of  authori- 
ties, many  of  which  are  cited  by  Mr.  Martin  S.  Decker  in  his  admi- 
rable brief  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  presented  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  inquiry  of  June  last,  which  brief  is 
made  part  of  this  report. 

The  contention  oi  your  committee  that  the  excessive  icing  charges 
when  reduced  must  hie  reduced  at  one  sweep  te  the  actual  cost  of  the 
icing  and  be  included  within  the  railway  published  tariff  rate,  is 
imperative  if  the  perishable  food  products  of  this  country  are  to  be 
freed  from  the  most  intolerable,  outrageous,  and  iniquitous  transpor- 
tation burden  ever  placed  upon  such  an  important  element  of  a 
nation's  food  supply  as  is  embraced  in  ite  fresh  fruits,  vegetebles,  and 
meats.  Anything  short  of  absolute  and  complete  reduction,  when 
reduction  is  attempted,  would  simply  result  in  giving  the  independent 
car  lines  excuse  for  continuing  the  evil  of  excessive  rates  merely  tem- 

Eered  from  time  to  time  by  immaterial  reductions  forced  from  them 
y  ceaseless  effort  and  expense.  Complete  reduction  at  one  time  to  a 
proper  and  reasonable  charge  is  the  only  logical  and  equiteble  method 
to  pursue,  and  we  say  to  every  producer  and  every  handler  and  every 
consumer  of  the  perishable  food  producte  of  the  country  that  they 
must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  obtein  this  full  result  or  the 
battle  for  relief  will  not  be  worth  the  ammunition  expended.  It  is 
proper  to  stete  that  the  moment  the  Armour  Car  lines  fully  realized 
that  a  force  was  in  the  field  which  menaced  their  exclusive  contractsL 
three  attempts  were  made  by  the  Armour  interests  for  a  personal 
conference  with  your  committee,  but  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  enter 
into  any  negotiations;  it  was  felt  such  negotiations  would  either  be 
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devoid  of  result  or  end  in  compromise,  and  as  it  was  the  unalterable 
opinion  of  your  committee  as  to  the  necessity  of  absolute  reduction  in 
icing  of  cars  to  actual  cost  of  the  ice  placed  in  the  car  bunkers,  com- 
promise was  impossible,  and  therefore  we  believe  your  conmiittee  was 
justified  in  its  refusal  to  enter  into  any  conference  in  any  manner 
whatever.    The  Jime  inquiry  having  failed  of  immediate  results, 

?rour  conmiittee,  in  conjunction  with  others,  put  measures  on  foot 
ooking  to  a  second  and  more  extended  inquiry,  and  such  second 
inquiry  was  held  in  Chicago  October  20,  21,  22,  1904.  This  second 
inquiry  was  much  broader  than  the  first,  covering  the  entire  country 
and  all  independent  car  lines,  including  live  stod:  as  well  as  refrig- 
erator cars;  This  hearing  also  occupied  three  days,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  including  a  large  number  of  the  higher  r^way  and 
independent  car  line  officials,  were  summoned  before  it  Your  com- 
mittee retained  counsel  as  in  the  first  hearing  and  had  a  large  number 
of  important  witnesses  frcHn  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  testimonv  of  these  witnesses  was  of  a  most  startling  nature  as 
showing  in  still  stronger  light  than  at  the  June  hearing  the  nefari- 
ous nature  of  the  exclusive  Armour  contracts  and  the  excessive  and 
exorbitant  icing  charges  and  discriminations  possible  thereunder. 
Among  the  most  important  testimony  was  that  of  Messrs.  J.  Leverone, 
Charles  B.  Ayres,  George  F.  Mead,  W.  W.  Summers,  William 
Loeffel,  and  William  J.  Ellis,  all  members  of  the  national  league, 
and  E.  6.  Davies,  general  consignee,  all  of  which  testimony  is  made 
part  of  this  report  Although  upod  the  surface  the  two  inquiries 
seemed  to  bear  no  fruit  in  the  direction  prayed  for,  nevertheless  your 
committee  did  not  abate  in  the  least  the  prosecution  of  its  task,  and 
among  a  number  of  local  (Chicago)  cases  of  excessive  icing  charges 
it  was  determined  to  take  up  tiie  case  of  Messrs.  W.  J.  EUis  &  Co. 
The  Messrs.  Ellis  had  received  a  car  of  tomatoes  from  Gibson,  Tenn., 
upon  which  the  frei^t  charge  was  $111.67  and  the  icing  charge 
$78.92.  The  Messrs.  Ellis  were  instructed  by  your  committee  to  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  icing  charge.  This  refusal  resulted  in  the  railroad 
accepting  the  freight  charge  and  subsequentiy  suing  before  a  justice 
for  the  icing  charge.  This  suit  was  lost  by  the  Messrs.  Ellis  in  the 
justice  court  and  an  appeal  at  once  taken  to  the  superior  court  In 
the  meantime  your  committee  appointed  a  local  finance  committee, 
composed  of  Messrs.  William  Wagner,  John  W.  Low,  and  Richard 
Coyne.  This  finance  committee  raised  $405.  It  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  whole  of  this  amount  was  subscribed  by  Chicago  league 
members  with  the  exception  of  $20.  A  part  of  the  funds  raised  was 
used  in  retaining  coimsel  and  defending  and  appealing  the  Ellis 
Case,  and  proviiSnff  for  its  prosecution  m  the  superior  court.  The 
Messrs.  Coyne  Brothers  had  a  similar  case  of  excessive  icing  charges; 
this  on  a  car  of  melons  from  Indiana.  The  freight  charge  in  this 
instance  was  $39.16,  the  icing  charge  $45.  The  Messrs.  Coyne 
Brothers  were  likewise  instructed  to  refuse  to  pay  the  idng  charge. 
As  in  the  Ellis  Case,  the  railway  accepted  the  freight  charge,  but  in 
this  instance,  instead  of  the  railway,  the  Armour  Car  Lines  insti- 
tuted suit  for  the  icing  charge.  The  cost  of  this  suit  was  likewise 
taken  care  of  by  the  local  finance  committee. 

Your  committee  thus  has  two  suits  under  way — one  where  the  rail- 
way is  suing  for  tiM  icing,  which  service  was  supposed  to  be  per- 
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formed  by  the  Armour  Car  Lines;  the  other,  where  the  Armour  Car 
Lines  are  themselves  suing  for  the  icing  service,  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  performed — and  yet  in  ooth  these  instances  the  icing 
service^  while  supposedly  performed  by  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  was 
in  reahty  performed  by  the  railways,  and  in  neither  instance  did  the 
idnff  service  performed  by  the  railwajrs  cost  more  than  $15  per  car, 
while  the  shipper  was  charged  in  one  instance  $45,  and  in  the  other 
$73.92.  A  discussion  of  the  intricacies  and  deviousness  of  railway 
and  Armour  Car  Lines  icing  methods  under  the  exclusive  Axmour 
contracts  would  be  too  tedious  to  enter  upon  at  this  time.  Suffice 
that  in  nearly  all  instances  the  railway  does  the  icing,  the  Armours 
do  the  charing,  the  railways  do  the  collecting,  and  the  producer  at 
one  end,  and  the  consumer  at  the  other,  pay  the  bilL 

Again  referring  to  the  il^llis  car  of  tomatoes,  that  we  may  still 
more  fully  understand  the  effect  of  the  Armour  exclusive  contracts, 
we  have  to  know  that  the  distance  from  Gibson,  Tenn.,  to  Chicago 
is  522  miles,  and  from  this  point  the  Armours  charged  the  Messrs. 
Ellis  $78.92  for  icing,  while  the  icing  charge  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Bailroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  923  miles,  is 
only  $30  per  car,  so  that,  in  this  instance,  the  Armour  exclusive  con- 
tract enabled  the  Armour  lines  to  charge  $43.92  more  for  refrigera- 
tion for  a  distance  of  522  miles  than  the  Illinois  Centra],  upon  whose 
lines  there  are  no  exclusive  contracts,  charges  for  a  distance  of  923 
miles,  but  if  this  statement  shows  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs, 
what  shall  we  think  when  we  *are  made  aware  that  upon  the  self- 
same day  in  which  the  Messrs.  Ellis  received  this  car  of  tomatoes 
from  Gibson,  upon  which  they  paid  the  $73.92  icing  charge,  they 
received  a  like  car  of  tomatoes  from  Memphis,  which  is  a  few  miles 
farther  from  Chicago  than  Gibson,  and  upon  this  Memphis  car  the 
icing  cost  was  only  $15,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  car  used  from 
Memphis  upon  which  the  icing  cost  was  $15  was  an  Armour  car, 
but  hauled  over  a  road  where  no  exclusive  Armour  contract  exists. 
Think  of  it  for  a  moment  U^der  the  Armour  exclusive  contract, 
from  Gibson,  Tenn.,  522  miles,  $73.92:  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  527 
miles,  practically  the  same  distance,  under  free  refrigerator  competi- 
tion, $15.  Now,  the  difference  between  $73.92  and  $15  is  $58.92 ;  and 
what  does  that  $58.92  represent?  It  represents  an  imposition  upon 
the  public  so  intolerable  and  a  traffic  situation  so  unendurable  that 
the  exclusive  contract  which  makes  these  horrible  conditions  possible 
must  be  destroyed  and  replaced  by  free  and  natural  competition  under 
the  operation  of  just  law. 

A  third  sitting  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  held 
in  Chicago  in  November,  1904,  primarily  to  investigate  Texas  cattle 
transportation  matters,  but  your  committee  took  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  EUis  and  Coyne  Cases  in  an  endeavor  to  have  the  (jom- 
mission  reopen  the  Michij^n  Case.  In  this  your  committee  was  un- 
successful, but  succeeded  m  a  direction  far  more  important,  inasmudi 
that  it  was  given  leave  and  instructed  to  file  a  brief  with  the  Com- 
mission, covering  virtually  the  whole  question  of  excessive  icing 
charges  and  virtually  asking  the  producers  and  handlers  of  perish- 
able products  what  in  their  opinion  would  be  reasonable  and  just 
compensation  for  the  icing  of  cars  and  what  course  in  the  premises 
the  Commission  ought  to  pursue.    In  compliance  with  the  re<}uest 
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of  the  Commission,  the  brief  was  prepared  and  filed,  and  is  made 
part  of  this  report.  At  this  hearing  of  the  Commission  the  miiform 
bill  of  lading  was  also  had  under  consideration,  and  your  committee 
took  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  of  pledging  the  support  of 
the  national  lea^e  to  the  efforts  being  made  by  organizations  of 

{)roducers  and  shippers  everywhere  to  prevent  this  outrageous  bill  of 
ading  being  put  mto  effect.  As  jrou  are  well  aware,  in  addition  to 
being  nonnegotiable,  this  artful  bill  of  lading  provides  that  if  the 
shipper  ships  his  goods  under  the  re^lar  tariff  rate,  he  must  sign  a 
relinquishment  of  all  liability  upon  me  part  of  the  carrier.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  shipper  not  desire  to  release  the  carrier  from 
liability,  he  is,  under  this  miquitous  uniform  bill  of  lading,  required 
to  pay  20  per  cent  above  the  regular  rate.  In  other  words,  he  is 
fined  20  per  cent  if  he  desires  to  hold  the  carrier  responsible  lor  the 
safe-keeping  and  conduct  of  his  goods.  The  effect,  and  the  intended 
effect,  01  this  deeply  concocted  uniform  bill  of  lading,  if  put  into 
effect,  would  be  to  ultimately  advance  all  freight  rates  20  per  cent. 
The  first  effect  of  relieving  the  carrier  of  liabifity  under  the  regular 
rate  would  be  to  breed  a  slipshod,  arrogant  service  which  woula  in  a 
short  time  force  shippers  to  take  what  may  be  termed  the  20  per  cent 
rate  service.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  at  the  beginning  but  a  com- 
paratively few  shippers  would  take  the  20  per  cent  rate  service,  and 
such  shippers  woula  soon  become  a  favored  class  and  their  freight 
would  be  handled  with  celerity  and  care,  while  those  who  took  what 
may  be  termed  the  ordinary .  rate  service  would  have  their  freight 
handled  according  to  the  convenience  or  whim  of  the  carrier.  Tnia 
condition  regarding  ordinary  rate  service  would  soon  become  so  in- 
tolerable as  to  force  all  shippers  to  take  the  20  per  cent  rate  service, 
and  thus  a  straight  advance  of  20  per  cent  would  be  effected,  and 
this  is  precisely  what  this  cunningly  devised  uniform  bill  of  lading 
is  intended  to  effect.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  new  and  devilishly  conceived 
device  for  advancing  freight  rates.  This  newest  and  most  reprehen- 
sible method  of  advancing  freight  rates  calls  for  the  united,  active, 
and  stubborn  resistance  of  producers,  shippers,  and  consumers  every- 
where, for  all  will  be  alike  affected  should  the  railroads  succeed  m 
putting  this  infamous  uniform  bill  of  lading  into  effect,  which  it  is 
now  threatened  is  to  be  done  next  April  1. 

The  dangers  to  shipping  interests  lurkinff  in  this  uniform  bill  of 
lading  are  so  numerous  and  far-reaching  that  the  necessity  for  the 
formation  of  a  shippers'  national  freight  bureau,  to  be  composed 
of  at  least  one  member  from  each  shippers'  organization  in  the  United 
States,  is  emphasized  and  made  clear,  and  measures  should  be  at  once 
put  on  foot  looking  to  the  formation  of  such  bureau  in  order  that 
combined  effort  may  be  opposed  to  the  putting  in  force  of  this  infa- 
mous imposition  upon  the  traffic  of  the  country.  Your  committee  has 
not  deemed  it  necessary  to  needlessly  consume  the  valuable  time  of 
this  convention  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  minutiae  and 
methods  employed  in  carrying  on  its  work  of  the  past  year.  Some  of 
the  methods  employed  can,  in  some  slight  measure,  be  gleaned  from 
a  perusal  of  sucn  papers  as  were  considered  material,  and  which  are 
made  a  part  of  tiiis  report.  A  brief  summary,  however,  showing 
how  the  results  thus  far  obtained  were  reached  and  what  h§ts  been 
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accomplished,  if  not  interesting,  will  at  least  be  profitable.  Starting 
with  only  vague  rumors  of  the  existence  of  exclusive  contracts  be- 
tween the  Armour  Car  Lines  and  numerous  railways,  the  initial 
work  of  your  committee  was  necessarily,  ccmstantly,  and  greatly 
hampered  for  want  of  exact  knowled^,  but  persistent  and  unremit- 
ting effort  at  last  unearthed  a  condition  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
icing  and  transportation  of  the  perishable  food  products  of  the 
country,  scandalous  and  appalling  beyond  belief.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished by  a  great  mass  oi  incontrovertible  and  unimpeachable  evi- 
dence that  the  exclusive  Armour  contracts  provide  that  the  railway 
entering  into  the  same  shall  haul  none  but  Armour  cars,  but  if  cars 
other  than  Armour  be  hauled  that  the  Armour  charge  shall  apply. 
Tlie  effect  of  this  provision  of  the  contract  has  been  the  annihilation 
of  competition,  which  has  enabled  the  Armour  Car  lines  to  charge 
any  price  saw  fit  for  icing,  reaching,  in  many  instances,  to  over  4W 
per  cent  above  the  actual  icing  cost  The  investigations  have  further 
shown  that  the  practical  Armour  monopoly  of  the  meat  products  of 
the  country,  enabling  that  and  affiliated  firms  to  offer  to  the  railroad^ 
the  largest  freight  tonnage  in  the  world  of  any  one  commodity,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  used  in  forcing  the  railways  into 
these  exclusive  contracts.  Tne  word  from  the  Armour  Car  Lanes 
to  the  railways  has  been :  Make  this  contract  or  you  get  none  of  our 
freight.  For  example,  one  of  the  Pere  Marquette  contracts  provides 
that  the  Armour  lines  should  give  that  road  not  less  than  40  cars  of 
meat  products  per  week,  and  for  this  freight  the  Pere  Marqn^^ 
Railroad  handed  over  to  the  Armour*  Car  Lines  the  immense  fruit 
industry  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  with  all  the  vast  underlying  inter- 
ests attached  thereto,  to  be  plundered  at  will  under  a  free  license  to 
exact  any  outrageous  and  exorbitant  icing  charge  that,  in  its  greed, 
the  Aimour  monopoly  saw  fit  to  wring  irom  the  fruit  producers  oi 
the  State. 

To  grasp  the  full  force  and  import  of  this  sweeping  contract  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Pere  Marquette  System  carries  (out- 
side lake  Michigan  shipments)  practically  the  entire  fruit  output  of 
the  State  of  Midiiga^n,  and  when  we  further  bear  in  mind  that  like 
exclusive  Armour  contracts  reach  into  nearly  every  fruit-producing 
district  from  one  end  of  our  country  to  the  other,  we  can  be^in  to 
realize  the  range  and  power  of  this  stupendous  monopoly  which  is 
placing  upon  the  perishable  food  products  of  our  nation  an  iniquitous 
and  unlawful  tax.  A  tax  in  the  form  of  an  icing  charge,  ranging 
from  50  to,  in  some  instances,  over  400  per  cent  above  what  the 

{)roper  legitimate  and  lawful  charge  should  be.  Another,  and  not  the 
east  pernicious  effect  of  these  exclusive  contracts,  is  that  they  pre- 
vent uie  railways  from  increasing  their  refrigerator-car  equipment, 
thus  enabling  this  huge  Armour  monopoly,  if  permitted  to  go  on,  to 
eventually  own  and  operate  (as  it  brings  one  railroad  after  another 
under  its  subjection)  every  refrigerator  car  in  the  United  States. 
We  now  briefly  summarize  the  work  of  the  national  league  in  the  past 
year,  which  work  has  resulted — 

First.  In  establishing  the  fact  that  exclusive  contracts  between  the 
Armour  Car  Lines  ana  numerous  railways  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  that  these  contracts  are  of  the  most  pernicious  character, 
stifling  competition  and  enabling  the  Armour  Car  Lines  to  charge 
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anv  outrageous  price,  for  idnst  ttiat  cupidity  may  dictate,  governed 
only  by  the  last  straw  the  tramc  will  bear,  ranging  in  fact,  as  before 
stated,  from  60  to  over  400  per  cent  above  the  actual  icing  cost 

Second.  That  under  these  stealthy,  exclusive  contracte,  both  par- 
ties to  the  instrument  claim  exemption  from  the  operation  of  law. 

Third.  The  work  of  the  league  has  compelled  the  Armour  Lines  to 
abandon  (at  least  publicly)  3ie  fruit  business,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following  circular  letter  issued  to  its  agents  by  the  Armours : 

Abmoub  ft  Co.,  General  Offices, 
205  La  aaUe  Street,  Chicago,  III,  Auffuat  22, 1904. 
To  all  hranoh  houses: 

We  have  conckided  txr  discontinue  tbe  fruit  and  produce  business,  as  there 
seems  to  have  grown  up  recently  some  opposition  to  us  on  the  part  of  fruit  and 
produce  commission  merchants.  This  feeling  was  particularly  brought  to  our 
attention  by  remarks  made  at  a  recent  convention  of  the  National  League  of 
Commission  Merchants  in  Louisville.  We  have,  therefore,  concluded  to  discon- 
tinue the  handling  of  all  produce  of  this  description,  and  it  has  been  decided  that 
hereafter  when  the  Armour  Car  liines  are  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
fruits  and  other  produce  the  contents  of  these  cars  will  be  owned  by  others  and 
not  by  Armour  &  Co. 

Yours,  truly,  Abmoub  &  Co. 

B.  Wilson. 

Fourth.  The  leacnae  has  been  instrumental  in  inducing  one  of  the 
largest  railways  or  the  country  to  refuse  hereafter  to  collect  the 
Amour  icing  charges  where  contested. 

Fifth.  It  has  succeeded  in  getting  two  important  test  cases  into 
the  courtSj  important  cases  whether  Tost  or  won,  because  two  impor- 
tant questions  are  involved  in  these  cases — ^the  first  Question  involved, 
Can  a  railroad  collect  charges  for  services  performea  in  cars  which  it 
claims  are  not  a  part  of  its  equipment  and  which  charges  are  not  em- 
bodied in  its  published  tariff  and  which  charges  are  notoriously  exor- 
bitant? Second.  Can  an  independent  car  line,  leasing  its  cars  to  a 
railroad — for  this  is  what  a  mileage  arrangement  really  is,  thus  mak- 
ing its  cars  for  the  time  being  a  part  of  the  railroad^s  equipment — 
claim  exemptioa  from  the  interstate-commerce  act  and  all  law,  and 
charge  whatever  prices  it  deems  fit  for  icing  the  said  cars  and  collect 
said  charges?  But  leaving  these  two  questions  for  future  settlement, 
we  return  to  the  results  accomplished  by  the  national  league. 

Sixth.  The  national  league  was  instrumental  in  having  two  inqui- 
ries of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  in  Chicago,  at 
which  the  whole  matter  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines  was  thoroughly 
ventilated,  at  one  of  which  inquiries  no  less  than  seven  briefs  were 
presented,  one  of  these  being  presented  by  your  committee,  and  which 
brief  is  made  part  of  this  report  From  this  brief ^  as  pertinent  to  this 
report,  we  maKe  the  following  extracts  regarding  icing  charges  before 
and  after  the  Armour  exclusive  contracts : 

Before,  from  Michigan  points  to  Chicago,  $7.50;  since,  $26.  From  Lacota, 
Mich.,  to  Rockford,  IlL,  $7.24  (average)  ;  since,  $37.50.  From  Michigan  points 
to  Philadelphia,  $20;  since,  $50.  Michigan  points  to  Boston,  $20;  since,  $55. 
Michigan  points  to  Pittshnrg,  $5 ;  since,  $35.  It  would  he  tiresome  to  continue 
the  list  of  these  outrageous  and  uncalled-for  charges ;  charges  which,  though  so 
outrageous,  would  seem  moderate  and  modest  compared  to  some  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  where  Hlce  exclusive  contracts  exist,  hut  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumscribed scope  of  this  Inquiry,  we  are  not  allowed  to  quote — ^notably  upon 
railroads  running  into  the  southern  portions  of  the  country,  controlled  by  exclu- 
sive Armour  contracts,  charges  for  icing  are  wrung  from  the  producers  of 
perishable  products  which  would  stagger  beUeL 
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Seventh.  The  league,  in  conjunction  with  other  oijntnizations  and 
individuals,  has  awakened  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
law  officers  of  the  Government  and  the  Government  itself,  and  the 
public  at  large  to  at  least  a  partial,  if  not  full,  realization  of  the 
gravity  of  the  transportation  ({uestion  and  of  the  enormities  which, 
under  the  guise  of  lawful  business,  have  been  perpetrated  upon  Ae 
people  by  connivance  of  powerful  monopolies  and  great  railroad  sys- 
tems, perpetrated  alike  upon  the  producers  and  consumers  of  our 
nation^s  entire  food  supply.  This  statement  is  absolute,  for  through 
the  revelations  brought  to  light  through  the  efforts  of  this  natioiml 
league  and  other  organizations  and  individuals  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  it  is  now  common  knowledge,  known  of  all, 
that  the  same  interests  control  (by  two  different  meuiods,  which  time 
will  not  permit  to  elucidate)  practically  tlie  entire  meat  and  grain 
supply  01  the  country. 

For  a  long  period  it  has  been  commonly  known  that  one  stupendous 
monopoly  has  been  in  absolute  control  of  the  oil,  another  of  the 
anthracite  coal,  another  of  our  entire  meat  output,  and  while  there 
has  been  some  faint  knowledge  that  some  sort  or  combination  was  in 
control  of  both  meat  and  grain  in  one  combine,  the  ^[eneral  public 
never  for  an  instant  dreamed,  until  revealed  by  the  widespread  agi- 
tation of  the  past  year,  that  the  entire  meat  and  grain  of  the  whole 
country  was  practically  in  the  actual  grip  of  one  stupendous  monop- 
oly, whose  ultimate  ami  was  the  control  of  not  only  the  meat  and 
grain,  but,  in  addition  thereto,  all  our  peridiable  proaucts,  this  latter 
object  to  be  attained  by  so  simple  a  means  as  control  of  refrigerator 
transportation.    This  last  object  once  attained,  tiiiree  insatiate  and 
conscienceless  monopolies  would  be  in  control  of  five  prime  neces- 
saries of  our  daily  life,  and  it  is  certainly  time  we  inquired,  How  can 
we  escape  the  thialdom  of  this  pgantic  power  which  has  woven  the 
web  of  mystery  around  the  dark  and  devious  methods  employed  by 
railways  and  independent  car  lines  in  the  jugglery  of  freight  rates? 
It  is  time  we  inquired.  What  shall  be  done  to  abate  tiiese  tremendous 
agencies  of  despoilment  and  ruin,  despoilment  alike  of  the  producer 
and  consumer,  dictating  to  the  one  tne  price  he  shall  take^  to  the 
other  the  price  he  shall  pay  ?    And  from  tnis  dictation  there  is  no  es- 
cape so  long  as  these  great  combinations  of  agm*egated  capital  are  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  defiance  of  the  public  and  the  law.    Fortunately, 
at  last,  the  tangled  skein  of  railway  and  independent  car-line  methods 
is  being  swiftly  unraveled  and  the  comprehensible  manner  in  which 
all  monopolies  are  to  be  brought  within  restraint  of  law  is  being 
clearly  established.    But  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  will 
be  of  no  avail  and  no  permanent  and  adequate  results  will  be  reached 
except  through  persistent  and  untiring  effort.    These  great  monop- 
olies rely  more  upon  the  supineness  of  me  public  than  upon  any  other 
weapon,  either  for  aggression  or  defense.    Their  aim,  when  either 
attacking  or  attacked,  is  to  tire  the  public  out.    Then  let  all  awaken, 
ere  it  is  too  late,  to  a  full  realization  of  the  necessity  of  prompt  and 
tireless  action  and  to  a  full  realization  that  even  the  most  tireless 
action  upon  ^e  part  of  a  comparatively  few  will  be  barren  of  results 
unless  every  individual  bears  his  part  in  the  efforts  being  made  for 
the  betterment  of  railway  and  independent  car-line  methods.    This 
duty  is  but  one,  but  this  duty  well  performed,  we  shall  be  awake  to 
the  full  performance  of  all  our  public  duties,  without  which  per- 
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formance  at  all  times  our  very  liberties  may  be  jeopardized.  There- 
fore let  no  or^nization,  let  no  individual  shirk  the  responsibility 
which  rests  alike  upon  all,  of  sustaining  by  voice  and  pen  and  action 
the  earnest  men,  few  or  many,  who,  from  one  end  of  our  land  to  the 
other,  are  pointing  out  these  railway  and  independent  car-line  evils 
and  giving  their  time,  their  thought,  their  energies  in  devising  and 
in  endeavoring  to  execute  measures  for  their  abatement.  In  matters 
pertaining  to  the  public  weal  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  citizen 
under  any  form  of  ^vemment,  much  more  in  a  republic,  to  lend  his 
individual  aid  for  the  betterment  and  conservation  of  public  condi- 
tions if  he  expects  those  conditions  to  guard  both  his  mterests  and 
his  liberties. 

Carelessness,  indiflferenoe  to  duty,  is  a  greater  crime  in  public 
than  even  in  private  affairs.  All  history  teaches  the  unerring  lesson 
that  the  wrongs  which  have  been  heaped  upon  nations  and  which 
they  first  have  borne  in  listlessness  and  carelessness,  then  in  sullen 
submission,  and  finally  in  hopeless  degradation,  misery,  and  despair, 
have  been  borne  by  them  only  because  of  dereliction  to  duty  and  lack 
of  public  spirit.  The  chains  which  tyranny  has  forged  upon  the 
nations  of  tne  past,  and  even  republics  have  not  escaped,  have  been 
forged  only  upon  those  nations  in  which  the  mass  of  me  citizens  had 
become  inaifferent  to  their  nublic  duties  and  thus  surrendered  them- 
selves an  easy  prey  to  greed^  and  pride,  and  lust  of  power.  But  his- 
tory teaches  another  more  fearful  lessonj  a  solemn  warning  to  all 
nations  for  all  time — ^monarchies,  autocracies,  republics^  all  alike;  the 
solemn  and  dreadful  waming,  that  the  nations  which  have  been 
crushed  have  at  last  arisen  in  tne  fury  of  revenge  and  sweeping  away 
every  barrier  of  restraint,  have  wreaked  the  vengeance  of  their 
wrongs,  alas,  alike  upon  the  guilty  and  the  innocent.  The  pertinency 
of  allusion  to  the  necessity  of  every  citizen  neglecting  no  public  duty 
is  made  apparent  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  this  national 
league  and  Kindred  associations,  because  it  can  not  be  expected,  it 
is  not  within  reason,  that  in  a  crisis  in  railway  affairs  such  as  our 
country  is  now  facing  a  comparatively  few  men,  widely  scattered, 
can  unassisted  bring  within  restraint  of  law  these  gigantic  monopo- 
lies, buttressed  and  fortified  as  they  are  by  vast  consolidated  capital 
and  limitless  power.  However,  we  can  well  take  heart,  for  we  nave 
as  our  ally  and  leader  one  whose  courage  has  never  faltered  in  any 
crisis,  but  he  can  not,  nor  can  any  P^ident,  achieve  full  results 
unless  sustained  by  the  legislative  and  iudicial  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  they  in  turn  can  accomplish  nothing  unless  sustained  by 
the  people;  the  one  great,  first,  last,  and  only  power  of  a  republic. 

Finally,  it  is  proper  for  your  committee  to  state  that  in  all  its  work 
there  has  existed  upon  its  part  neither  bitterness  nor  enmity  against 
either  railways  or  independent  car  lines.  It  has  been  improper  prac- 
tices and  excessive  and  unreasonable  charges  and  discriminative 
methods  against  which  its  energies  have  been  directed,  and  we  believe 
this  is  the  attitude  of  every  member  of  this  league.  Your  committee 
further  believe,  from  a  wide  and  varied  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
situation,  that  there  is  a  crying  necessity  and  a  universal  demand 
upon  the  part  of  those  competent  to  express  an  opinion  upon  so 
important  a  subject  that  legislation  should  be  at  once  enacted  con- 
ferring upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  fix 
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a  just  and  reasonable  rate  where  a  rate  has  been  found  to  be  excessive 
or  discriminative,  the  said  rate  to  stand  unless  or  until  set  aside  by 
action  of  the  courts,  but  it  is  not  understood  nor  intended  in  any 
sense  that  conferring  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
power  of  declaring  a  rate  excessive  or  discriminative  and  fixing  a 
]ust  rate  for  the  particular  cases  brought  before  it  confers  upon  the 
Commission,  in  tne  remotest  degree,  me  ordinary  or  primary  rate- 
making  power — ^that  is,  a  power  which  we  believe,  under  the  com- 
petitive system,  properly  belongs  to  the  railways,  and  a  power  whidi 
will  never  be  attacked  bjr  the  public  unless  driven  to  desperation 
through  its  abuse.  Especial  stress  is  laid  upon  abuse,  because  con- 
tinued abuse  of  this  power  could  easily  be  carried  to  a  point  where 
the  rate-making  power  wouldnbe  wrested  from  the  railways  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government;  but  the  ^ood  sense  of  the 
people  will  never  permit  this  condition  to  be  reached,  if  the  railways, 
m  their  wisdom,  acquiesce  in  proper  legislation  for  the  regulaticm 
of  rates  and  abatement  of  abuses,  and  in  addition  thereto  put  forth 
proper  efforts  of  their  own  to  correct  abuses  and  make  just  and 
reasonable  rates.  This  done,  all  danger  of  governmental  rate  mak- 
ing and  the  growing  and  alarming  danger  of  Government  railway 
ownership  will  be  averted.  Government  railway  ownership  is  a 
calamity  which  looms  darkening  and  large  upon  the  horizon  of  the 
swiftly  onrushing  future,  threatening  not  only  our  country's  material 
welfare,  but  threatening  the  very  punty  and  efficiency  of  our  political 
system.  It  is  time  railway  managers  realized  and  realized  fully  that 
only  just  rates  and  dean  practices  can  avert  the  growing  and  alarming 
danger  of  ultimate  Government  railway  ownership;  fully  realized 
that  in  no  other  way  can  be  averted  this  appalling  menace,  not  only 
to  the  destruction  of  private  property,  but  to  the  very  stability  of 
our  free  institutions,  wnich  Government  ownership  of  such  vast  inter- 
ests would  certainly  imperil.  Proper  Government  supervision,  not 
ownership,  is  the  true  solution  of  the  vexed  questions  regardingcon- 
trol  and  ownership  of  these  great  highways  of  our  country.  How- 
ever, when  all  is  summed  up^  it  rests  at  last  m  the  hands  of  the  railway 
managers  themselves  to  decide,  by  the  manner  of  the  conduct  of  their 
trusts,  whether  these  great  interests  shall  remain  private  property, 
with  a  quasi-public  c&racter,  or  be,  through  the  resistless  force  ot 
public  indignation,  either  lawfully  or  violently  forfeited  to  the  State. 
BespectfuUy  submitted. 

John  C.  Soales,  Ckairman. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  care  to  hear  any- 
thing more  about  the  situation  in  North  Carolina,  which  simply  shows 
how  absolutely  these  communities  are  in  the  power  of  Armour  A 
Co.  where  the  exclusive  contract  exists. 

Senator  Kean.  How  many  cars  did  you  ship  out  of  Michigan  in 
1900? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  only  handle  a  few  Michigan  peaches,  and  have 
not  handled  them  since  1898  or  1899, 1  think. 

Senator  Kean.  You  did  not  handle  any  in  1902! 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir.  After  the  Armour  contract  went  into  effect 
and  Hie  freight  was  $55  per  car,  they  went  somewhere  else  on  ac- 
count of  the  price. 

Senator  Kean.  Where  did  they  ffof 

Mr.  Mea».  I  do  not  know;  peniaps  to  other  sections  nearer  by 
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where  refrigerator  charges  were  less.  I  introduced,  at  the  June 
hearing  in  Chicago,  the  receipts  of  peaches  in  Boston,  to  show  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  concluded  your  main  statement? 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  (mite,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  complete  it! 

Mr.  Mead.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  perhaps. 

At  the  House  hearing  the  car  lines  committee  presented  witnesses 
to  testify  as  to  the  service  of  the  refrigerator  car  lines.  Among 
those  appearing  there  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  one  of  the  large  peach 
shippers  out  or  Georgia.  While  they  testified  that  the  Armour  Car 
Lines  ^ve  good  service,  they  also  testified  to  the  fact  that  the  charges 
were  mgh  and  that  they  would  like  to  have  them  reduced.  This  is 
a  statement  made  to  me  in  answer  to  a  letter: 

J.  H.  Hale,  Gboweb  or  Fbutts  and  Nubskbt  Stock, 

South  Olastonbury,  Oonn,,  February  18,  1905, 
Mr.  GsoBOK  F.  Mbao,  Bo9Um,  Mass, 

Dear  Sib  :  Youra  of  the  16th  received,  and  It  is  a  fact  that,  under  average  con- 
ditions of  liarvesting  peaches  in  Georgia,  a  car  can  not  be  loaded  5  tiers  of 
crates  high,  that  being  what  is  required  to  fill  up  to  the  minimum  rate  required 
by  the  railroads  and  refrigerator  car  lines,  without  the  top  tiers  of  fruit  going 
to  market  in  a  more  or  less  damaged  condition.  The  only  way  we  can  be  sure 
of  getting  the  fruit  through  in  fairly  sound  condition  is  to  leave  out  1  tier  of 
crates,  shipping  but  4,  but  paying  for  5.  The  larger  series  of  Armour  cars, 
which  are  billed  at  22,500  pounds,  if  loaded*  5  tiers  high  will  talce  560  40-pound 
crates,  but  we  actually  ship  only  448  crates  when  loading  4  high;  so  have 
to  pay  a  20  per  cent  advance  over  the  high  freight  rate  of  85  cents  per  100 
pounds  to  New  York,  and  12^  cents  refrigeration. 

In  other  words,  if  the  cars  refrigerated  perfectly  the  freight  would  be  36  cents 
per  crate  and  the  refrigeration  12|  cents,  but  to  make  ourselves  safe  we  have  to 
pay  45  cents  freight  and  15  cents  refrigeration  and  proportionately  higher  when 
we  come  Into  New  England  territory. 

I  trust  this  explanation  will  make  the  matter  clear  to  you.  I  tried  to  make  it 
0O  to  the  committee  in  Washington  the  other  day,  but  having  been  obliged  to  Jump 
in  in  a  hurry  and  anxious  to  catch  a  train,  I  perhaps  did  not  make  the  matter 
as  clear  as  I  would  have  been  glad  to,  and  did  not  go  into  some  matters  that  I 
wish  now  I  had  touched  upon. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  H.  Hale. 

While  they  charged  for  service  five-high,  Mr.  Hale  states  he  loaded 
them  four-high,  in  order  to  get  his  peaches  through  in  good  order. 

At  this  hearing  Mr.  Robbins  was  asked  about  rebates  and  discrim- 
inations. At  the  June  hearing  in  Chicago  testimony  was  presented 
tending  to  show  that  rebates  were  being  paid.  There  was  no  attempt 
to  conceal  it 

Senator  Eean.  Who  was  paying  themt 

Mr.  Mead.  I  read  from  the  testimony  produced  there,  Mr.  Tjeeds 
testifying  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  to  the  effect  that  when  they  went 
into  the  California  business  they  had  to  pay  the  rates  then  being 
paid  by  the  Armour  lines — $25  per  car  to  Cnicago  and  $35  per  car  to 
tiie  Ea^    I  have  his  testimony  right  here. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  at  the  June  hearing? 

Mr.  Mead.  Before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  printed,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  All  that  testimony  is  printed,  showing  that  re- 
bates were  being  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  rebates  being  granted  by  the  Armour 
Company  or  by  the  railroad? 
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Mr.  Mead.  I  presume  by  the  Santa  Fe,  as  this  testimony  was  given 
by  Mr.  Leeds,  oi  the  Santa  Fe  Dispatch. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  another  private-car  system? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  a  private-car  system  belonging  to  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad ;  owned  and  operated  by  it. 

The  Chaibman.  The  testimony  is  that  they  were  openly  paying 
rebates? 

Mr.  Mead.  OpenW  paying  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was  doing  that! 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Leeds's  testimony  is  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  June,  1904. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  that  testimony  before  the  committee. 
That  appears  to  be  an  open  violation  of  the  law.  Why  was  not  that 
case  taken  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  promptly? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  was.  That  is  where  the  testimony  was  Wought'out, 
at  the  hearing  before  the  Commission  last  October.  Mr.  Leeos  testi- 
fied that  they  built  Uiese  new  refrigerator  cars,  went  into  California 
to  get  the  business,  and  had  to  pav  the  same  rebate  that  the  Armour 
people  had  been  paying  to  get  the  business. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  was  done  with  the  case  by  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  case  has  not  been  finished.  It  was  reopened  last 
week  in  Chicago.    I  attended  that  hearing  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  still  pending  before  the  Commission  t 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  form  of  that  rebate.  How  was  it 
paid? 

Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Leeds  testified  that  he  sent  a  check  to  the  shippers 
in  California,  and  that  he  had  to  do  it  to  ffet  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Sent  a  check  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  To  the  shipper. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Why  did  he  not  simply  reduce  his  rates? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  I  am  simply  telling  about 
what  was  testified  to  at  that  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  case  is  now  pending  before  the 
Commission? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  possibly,  out  of  respect  to  the  Commissioii, 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Commission  get  through  wiA 
that  case  before  we  take  any  action  about  it.  You  are  now  stating 
about  what  one  party  said,  and  we  do  not  know  what  the  testimony 
was  on  the  other  side.  ' 

Mr.  Mead.  I  wanted  to  read  their  own  testimony  at  this  hearing. 
I  have  their  testimony.    It  has  all  been  made  public. 

The  Chairman.  Tne  testimony  has  been  prmted,  no  doubt,  but  the 
Conmiission  has  not  fully  considered  it  yet. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  practices  of  that  kind  are  going  on,  I  want  to 
know  about  it,  and  if  the  law  we  have  passed  is  not  sufficient  I  think 
it  should  be  amended. 

Mr.  Mead.  At  the  reopening  of  that  case  last  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  it  was  testified  that  rebates  are  being  paid  now,  and  the 
man  who  made  the  rebates  testified  that  he  had  made  them,  and  he 
testified  to  this  effect :  That  five  days  before  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  California  issued  a  statement  that  he  Had  received  no  relmtes  this 
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young  man  made  up  his  rebate  statement  and  sent  it  to  him.  There 
IS  a  young  man  who  would  probably  give  the  committee  more  infor- 
mation regarding  private  car  lines  than  any  man  in  the  country. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  His  name  is  H.  J.  Streyckman. 

Senator  Forarer.  Is  he  the  man  who  testified  to  having  stolen  the 
code  and  other  documents!  I  would  rather  hear  Mr.  Leeds  than  Mr. 
Streyckman,  for  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  resort  to  any  testimony  of 
such  questionable  character. 

Mr.  Mead.  It  was  startling  testimony  for  us  to  hear  regarding  the 
price  of  ice.  That  hearing  was  held  m  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  definite  information  regarding  the  icing  charges.  It  was 
diown  that  the  contracts  of  Armour  &  Co.  with  the  railroads  showed 
that  the  cost  of  ice  at  Grand  Rapids  was  $1.65  and  $2  per  ton.  I 
want  to  state  this:  That  the  Michigan  Central  people,  at  the  hearing 
in  Chicago,  made  the  statement  that  they  were  to  withdraw  from  any 
contract,  or  had  done  so,  since  the  Commission's  finding  in  June,  and 
this  year  their  rate  to  Boston  would  be  $25  a  car,  while  the  Pere 
Marquette  road  is  to  char^  $45.  I  think  the  chairman  was  absent 
from  the  room  when  I  made  that  statement  So  that  this  condition 
exists  in  Grand  Rapids  at  present :  That  if  a  man  ships  from  Grand 
Rapids  to  Boston  by  the  Michigan  Central  he  pays  $25,  and  if  he 
ships  by  the  Pere  Marquette  he  has  to  pay  $45. 

The  Chaibman.  For  the  same  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Exactiy. 

The  Chaibman.  From  the  same  point?  ^ 

Mr.  Mead.  From  the  same  point.  If  it  is  on  the  Michigan  Central, 
he  can  ship  the  same  distance  for  $25 ;  and  if  on  the  Pere  Marquette, 
it  is  $45.  The  Michigan  Central  people  withdrew  and  asked  the 
Commission  to  let  them  out  of  the  case,  because  they  had  complied 
with  the  order  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Pere  Marquette  stated 
that  they  would  withdraw  as  soon  as  their  contract  had  expired  next 
Novembier. 

The  Chaibman.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Mead.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  as  I 
have  stated,  whether  the  charges  that  come  to  us  in  a  freight  bill  are 
correct.  They  simply  come  to  us  in  one  lump  sum.  But  in  one 
instance,  in  Chicago,  the  Armour  people  have  sued  a  receiver  there 
for  services  performed  by  a  railroad  company  in  which  a  car  came 
over  a  certain  line  of  railroad,  not  an  Armour  car,  but  at  the  Armour 
rate;  the  receiver  refused  to  pay  the  bill  simply  because  the  goods 
came  to  him  in  an  Illinois  Central  car,  but  charged  at  the  Armour 
rate.  As  I  say,  the  Armour  Company  sued  him,  and  wifliin  two 
weeks  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  have  sued  a  re- 
ceiver for  the  Armour  service.  Frequently  the  Armour  icing  charge 
is  more  than  the  freight  charge.  In  one  of  these  cases  at 'Chicago 
that  was  developed.  We  can  not  understand  how  a  railroad  com- 
pany has  the  right  to  sue  the  receiver  there  for  the  service  performed 
by  Armour  &  Co.  In  one  instance  the  railroad  is  suing  for  that 
work,  and  in  the  other  Armour  is  suing  for  the  work  performed  by 
the  railroad.  That  is  one  thin^  we  want  straightened  out,  so  as  to 
have  uniformity  in  regard  to  shipping  perishable  products. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  covers  substantially  my  statement. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  question  of  rebates.  As  I 
understand,  the  Commission  is  still  hearing  testimony  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  case  was  reopened  at  Chicago  and  adjourned;  but 
it  is  still  open,  and  I  understand  that  the  grand  jury  are  this  week 
considering  that  case  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman:  Have  you  the  testimony  on  both  sides,  or  only  on 
one  side? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  listened  to  all  the  testimony  in  Chicago,  and  I  wanted 
to  get  a  transcript  to  bring  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  it  in  print 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  simply  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  hearing  in 
Chicago.  The  stenographers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion could  furnish  you  that  within  a  few  days,  and  within  a  few 
days  the  whole  transcript  will  be  out 

The  Chairman.  We  will  ask  for  it  for  the  committee. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  asked  Mr.  Bobbins  about  it,  and  he  testified 
that  this  man's  testimony  had  been  given,  but  that  he  had  not  been 
allowed  the  opportunity  to  present  any  testimony  against  it 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  now.  Is  not  the  law,  as  it  stands, 
in  regard  to  these  abuses,  discriminations,  overcharges,  and  rebates, 
sufficient  to  correct  them,  in  your  judgment,  and  to  cause  the  of- 
fenders to  be  punished? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Armour  Car  Lines  people  claim  that  they  are  not 
amenable  to  any  law.. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  have  my  opinion  about  it 
We  feel  that  the  railroads  have  been  collecting  illegal  charges  since 
the  passage  of  the  Elkins  law.  If  I  understand  the  force  of  the 
Elkins  law,  it  is  that  the  railroads  must  file  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  published  tariff  charge,  and  that  they  can  not 
collect  beyond  that.  Now,  they  have  b^n  collecting  soni^Mng 
totally  different  from  their  filed  published  tariff  charge. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  punishable  by  the  law. 

Mr.  Mead.  And  they  have  been  turning  that  money  ovei»  to  the 
*  Armour  Car  Lines.  We  hold  that  the  money  over  and  above  that 
called  for  by  the  published  tariff  is  illegal,  and  there  is  a  ttiH  to 
come  off  next  month  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

The  Chahwian.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  objected  to  put- 
ting these  car  lines  under  the  operations  of  the  interstate-commeroe 
law. 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  no ;  we  do  not  object  to  that  But  we  feel  that  that 
would  be  one  difficulty  about  making  the  private  car  lines  comman 
carriers — that  is,  that  it  would  then  bring  in  two  conflicting  ele- 
ments, two  common  carriers  in  the  transaction  of  our  business. 

The  Chairman.   And  therefore  you  object? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  we  feel  that  if  a  law  could  be  passed  compelling 
railroads  to  furnish  all  the  equipment  and  service,  that  would  be  a 
better  way. 

The  Chairman.  Would  yoU  abolish  the  private  car  system  alto- 
gether! 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  do  not  think  the  average  man  has  any 
idea  about  this  refrigerator  car  business  and  the  way  it  is  growing. 
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We  simply  want  the  railroad  to  furnish  the  service  under  one  charge 
to  us,  and  the  railroad  may  get  cars  wherever  it  may  see  fit. 

Senator  Cabmack.  You  want  to  make  the  railroad  responsible  for 
furnishing  all  the  facilities  for  that  sort  of  shipments? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carmack.  And  it  is  no  concern  of  yours  where  the  rail- 
road should  get  them? 

Mr.  Mbad.  We  do  not  care  where  they  get  them,  whether  from  the. 
car  lines  companies,  connecting  roads,  manufacturing  companies,  or 
holding  companies. 

Senator  Kean.  You  hold  them  responsible  now  for  the  whole 
thing? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  the  railroads  are  responsible. 

Senator  Keak.  You  do  hold  them  responsible  for  the  whole  thing  t 

Mr.  Mead.  We  do  not  recognize  Armour  at  all;  we  only  go  to  the 
railroad  company.  We  claim  that  for  all  essential  purposes,^  when 
they  lease  a  car  to  Armour,  that  is  part  of  their  equipment  just  as 
much  as  a  warm  car  to  ride  in  is  a  necessary  equipment  ror  passen^rs. 

The  Chaibman.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest  to  correct  uiese 
evils  and  abuses? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  car  lines  committee  of  the  National  League  of 
Commission  Men  desire  this:  That  the  railroad  companies  should 
be  obliged  to  furnish  all  of  the  equipment  that  is  necessary,  and 
perform  all  the  service  that  is  necessary,  to  safely  transport  the  com- 
modities we  tender  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  first;  what  else? 

Mr.  Mead.  And  then,  of  course,  their  refrigerator-car  tariflPs  should 
be  published  and  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
ana  then  we  could  get  at  the  Armour  Car  Lines'  charges.  To-day 
we  can  not  They  say  they  are  not  amenable  to  the  interstate-com- 
merce law.    We  can  not  get  at  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  wscnt  their  tariffs  filed  the  same  as  railroad 
tariffs? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  We  contend  that  they  are  not  in  the  same 
position  as  the  man  who  furnishes  coal;  they  take  part  in  interstate- 
commerce  business. 

Senator  Cuu/)m.  Are  you  receiving  private  cars  now  loaded  with 
fruits  or  meats? 

Senator  Cuixom.  From  Chicago? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  From  where? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  are  coming  from  North  Carolina  mostly  at  the 
present  time. 

Senator  CuiJiOM.  In  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Mead.  Do  you  ask  me  personally? 

Senator  Cullom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  am  not  receiving  at  the  present  time.  I  handled  last 
week  probably  some  cars  for  the  railroaa  company. 

Senator  Cullom.  Have  you  received  refrigerator  cars  from  Ar- 
mour &  Co.? 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  yes;  last  year;  loaded  with  berries  and  cante- 
loupes 
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Senator  Cullom.  Did  you  reoeive  any  rebate  or  anything  of  the 
sort? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  did  not  know  these  rebates  were  being  paid  until 
Mr.  Leeds  testified  in  Chicago.    It  was  a  surprise  to  us. 

Senator  Cullom.  If  you  had  known,  you  would  have  been  after 
them,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Cullom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  never  received 
'  rebates  at  all? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir. 

Senator  EIean.  With  iall  these  exorbitant  charges  what  is  the 
price  of  berries  to  the  consumer?    Are  they  very  high  or  very  low? 

Mr.  Mead.  What  do  you  mean?  The  relation  re&igerator  charges 
bear  to  the  price? 

Senator  Kean.  Yes;  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  price  in  Boston  this  year  has  been  from  2  cents  a 
quart  up  to  16,  simply  because  the  berries  have  been  almost  unfit  to 
ship.  They  have  lain  on  the  station  platforms  because  th^re  were  no 
cars  furnished  for  about  a  week,  and  when  the  refrigerator  cars  did 
come  they  were  seized  and  loaded  immediately  without  cooling  off. 
A  car  ought  to  be  iced  twelve  hours  before  loading,  but  in  their 
anxiety  to  get  cars  they  loaded  these  cars  immediatdy,  and  loaded 
them  beyond  their  capacity  to  carry,  and  so  the  berries  came  to  desti- 
nation in  bad  order.  That  was  not  the  fault  of  the  car  itself;  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  shippers,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
get  equipment 

Senator  Kean.  You  made  a  claim  for  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  could  collect  any  claim  <m 
these  cars  that  came  through  in  bad  order.  There  is  no  question 
about  their  being  able  to  collect  for  the  crates  of  berries  that  were 
thrown  away. 

Senator  Kean.  You  complain  of  exorbitant  charges  for  the  trans- 
portation ;  did  that  affect  the  price  of  the  goods  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  consumer  has  to  bear  the  burden  in  the  end.  The 
consumer  pays  the  increased  cost  every  time. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  Armour  &  Co.  have 
printed  tariffs? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  know  they  claim  to  have.     I  have  never  seen  them. 

Senator  Cullom.  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  one  and  fail! 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  I  understand  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them. 
That  is  the  testimony  of  the  commission  men.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  distributed  very  freely. 

Senator  Cullom.  My  understanding  is  that,  upon  application,  any- 
body can  get  one. 

Mr.  Mead.  Possibly  so. 

Senator  Cullom.  But  you  neither  have  received  any  rebates  your- 
self nor  do  you  know  of  anybody  else  who  has  received  a  rebate? 

Mr.  Mead.  From  the  railroads  or  the  car  lines? 

Senator  Cullom.  From  the  car  lines. 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  the  first  news  I  had  of  rebates  was  when  Mr. 
Leeds  testified  that  $25  was  paid  for  cars  to  Chicago  and  $35  for  cars 
destined  for  New  York  or  Boston, 
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Senator  Cullom.  Generally  speaking,  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  private  car  business  t 

Mr.  Mbad.  No. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  you  want  some  legislation  that  would  place 
them  under  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Gonmiissiont 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Some  control  or  reg^ation? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  evidently  had  in  mind  not  only 
the  orice  to  the  producer,  but  also  ta  the  consumer  in  distributing  the 
gooas  throii^h  their  different  houses. 

Senator  Fosakeb.  You  were  talking  about  berries  being,  dumped 
in  North  Carolina.  In  that  connection  I  asked  you  what  the  cause 
of  that  was,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bobbins,  and  you  (ud  not  seem  able  to 
recall  it.  I  knew  he  had  stated  a  reason.  Now,  I  find  at  page  58  of 
the  testimony  taken  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  these  hearings  that 
Mr.  Eobbins  testified  on  this  subject  on  the  first  day  that  he 
appeared. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  was  not  here  the  first  day  he  testified. 

Senator  Forakbe.  He  testifies,  in  the  first  place,  that  last  year  the 
average  number  of  cars  of  berries  per  day  from  North  Carolina  was 
100,  and  then  says : 

Daring  the  present  month  this  North  Carolina  berry  business  Jumped  to  the 
oninrecedented,  unexpected,  and  enormous  proportions  of  200  cars  dally,  and  a 
delay  to  empties  In  New  York  Harbor,  due  to  fog  and  poor  handling  of  empties 
elsewhere,  chargeable  to  blockades,  caused  a  shortage  of  about  half  of  one  day's 
car  supply  over  a  period  of  several  days,  making  it  necessary  to  dump  a  large 
qnantity  of  the  berries  (which  were  delayed  lees  than  a  day),  and  for  which  we 
are  now  adjusting  with  shippers  claims  that  will  amount  to  about  $75,000,  or 
more  than  our  profits  on  the  business  for  a  long  term  of  yeara. 

I  knew  he  had  made  scnne  such  statement 

Mr.  Mead.  I  did  not  hear  that  statement. 

Senator  FoRAKER.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  the  berry 
business  did  jump  up  to  these  unprecedented  and  unforeseen  figures — 
almost  doublet 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  I  simply  know  that  the  shippers  there  claim 
that  they  asked  Armour  &  Co.  to  have  a  thousand  cars  in  their  coun- 
try ready  for  tiiis  business,  and  instead  of  that  they  got  600.  I  was  in 
New  York  a  week  ago  Saturday,  and  in  conversation  heard  it  stated 
that  Armour  said  that  the  Pennsylvania  was  not  giving  back  empty 
cars.  So  I  went  to  the  lon^-distance  telephone  and  called  up  the 
Pennsylvania  and  asked  if  that  was  true.  They  stated  that  it  was 
not  true ;  that  their  empty-car  movement  was  never  better  than  this 
year.  I  have  not  been  able  to  conceive  how  that  condition  was 
brought  about. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  newspapers  that 
there  is  such  a  blockade  of  cars  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  m  Jersey 
City  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  satisfactorily  handle  freijjht 
during  this  season.  I  was  thinking  possibly  that  was  a  fact  with 
which  you  might  be  familiar. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  not  found  that  so  in  Boston. 

Senator  Foraker.  Mr.  Bobbins  says,  further,  with  respect  to  rebates, 
that  they  publish  the  rates  they  charge;  that  they  never  deviate  from 
those  charges,  except  in  some  instances  in  California,  where,  he  says, 
they  have  to  make  special  rates  on  account  of  special  conditions  they 
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have  been  confronted  with  there;  that  those  changes  in  their  pub- 
lished rates  which  they  have  in  California  are  open  to  all  shippers; 
that  they  have  not  discriminated  between  them  at  all,  and  that  it  is 
only  dinerences  in  charges  of  that  character  that  Streyckmans  testi- 
fied about  before  the 'Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  was  with 
the  view  of  identifying  Streyckmans  that  I  made  the  inquiry  I  did 
a  while  ago.    Mr.  KoDDins  says,  further,  referring  to  Streyckmans: 

He  openly  admitted  on  the  stand  that  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Armour  Gar 
Lines  at  Sacramento  he  stole  records,  letters,  and  hooks  and  sold  the  informa- 
tion to  the  managing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  same  was  polh 
lished  in  that  paper  last  August  He  farther  admitted  that  he  was  actuated  in 
his  appearance  as  a  witness  by  revenge  for  fancied  illtreatment 

Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  that  is  true,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Robbins? 

Mr.  Mead.  Senator,  all  I  have  to  go  by  is  the  testimony  I  heard 
from  this  witness  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  I  am*  asking  is  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Streyckmans  admitted  that  he  stole  these  records? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  his  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the  code 
was  given  to  him;  that  he  went  to  work  for  Armour  &  Co.  three  or 
four  years  ago  and  jgot  them  in  hia  possession  at  that  time,  and  still 
carried  them  with  him. 

Senator  Foraker.  Did  he  admit  that  he  sold  them  to  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner? 

Mr.  Mead.  No  ;  he  did  not  put  it  that  way.  He  went  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Examiner  there  to  try  and  secure  passage  for  himself 
and  wife  to  Chicago.  He  was  stranded  and  without  money,  and 
money,  was  furnished  him,  and  in  consideration  of  that  he  mve  this 
story  to  the  paper.  Of  course,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  Uie  truth 
of  the  statements.  He  apparently  told  a  very  straight  story.  What 
his  animus  was  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  ought  to  have  some  way  of  ascertaininf 
how  much  credence  we  should  give  to  that  testimony,  and  it  will 
enable  us  to  know  how  much  credence  we  should  give  if  we  could 
ascertain  from  you  whether  he  admitted  that  he  stole  the  papers  and 
documents  and  sold  them  to  a  newspaper,  and  whether  in  so  doing 
he  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge.  I  am  only  asking  whether 
he  admitted  all  that  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  presume,  in  view  of  his  testimony  and  the  testimony 
of  officials  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  they  will  be  summoned  to  tes- 
tify.   Whether  they  will  confirm  his  statement,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  question  is.  Did  he  admit  these  things! 

Mr.  Mead.  He  had  to  admit  part  of  them;  the  evidence  was  so 
clear  that  he  could  not  help  it  What  his  animus  was,  or  how  much 
truth  there  was  in  his  story,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Senator  Foraker.  Did  he  admit  that  he  stole  tiie  records,  hooks, 
and  letters,  as  well  as  the  code? 

Mr.  Mead.  He  did  not  want  to  admit  it  in  those  terms.  Of  course 
the  Armour  attorneys  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  papers  and  code, 
and  he  testified  that  he  made  carbon  copies  of  letters  that  he  had 
written  for  them,  and  had  them  in  his  possession. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  carried  them  away  and  gave  them  to 
another  person  for  a  consideration? 
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Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  about  the  consideration  part  That  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Foraker.  As  I  understand  you,  you  are  dissatisfied  at  this 
time  with  the  present  service  of  the  j^rivate  car  lines  and  with  their 
service  heretoiore.    Your  complaint  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  they 
'  charge  excessive  rates,  and,  secondly,  that  their  charges  are  discrim- 
inatory in  character. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Senat<^  Foraker.  And  you,  with  the  association  you  represent, 
will  be  satisfied,  you  think,  with  anything  that  remedies  that  evilt 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  These  abuses! 

Mr.  Mead.  But  probably  three-fourths  of  the  fruit  handled  here- 
tofore in  these  remgerator  cars — ^the  Armour  Car  Lines — ^has  been 
shipped  out  under  exclusive  contract,  so  that  we  are  the  people  that 
pay  these  profits. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  the  committee  only  wants  to  know  what 
the  fact  is,  and  they  want  the  benefit  of  your  judgment  as  to  what  we 
should  do.  If  these  abuses  and  evils  exist  we  are  entitled  to  a 
remedy,  and  we  want  to  find  the  correct  remedy. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  given  it  as  well  as  I  can.  We  feel  that  to  put 
them  under  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  make  them  common 
carriers  would  inject  into  the  situation 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  know  what  conclusion  will  be  reached 
by  the  committee,  but  the  consideration  of  the  subject  will  not  be 
overlooked.  I  am  sure  the  oonunittee  desires  that  some  adequate 
remedy  be  afforded. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that  Mr.  Streyckmans,  of  whom  you 
spoke!    Is  he  here? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  he  is  employed  at  the  Sherman  House  in 
Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  he  said  he  was  private  secretary  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Sherman  House. 

Senator  Cdllom.  Did  he  state  the  amount  of  money  or  what  con- 
sideration he  ffot  from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner? 

Mr.  Mead.  Ifo;  he  did  not  state  anv  consideration.  If  I  remem- 
ber his  testimony  correctlv,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  he  wanted  trans- 
lx>rtation  for  himself  and  wife  to  Chicago;  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  Examiner  furnished  him  that  transportation,  and  that  in  con- 
sideration of  that  he  gave  his  story.  Wnat  else  ne  received  I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea. 

Senator  Cuixom.  I  should  not  want  to  depend  entirely  on  his  tes- 
timony in  the  case. 

Senator  Foraker.  Whatever  his  testimony  may  have  been,  we  will 
have  the  benefit  of  it  when  it  is  furnished. 

Senator  Kean.  What  nimiber  of  fruit  aijd  berry  growers — ^I  mean 
farmers,  a<^ual  producers — are  in  sympathy  with  your  league? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  the  large  majority  of  them.  We  have  a  great 
many  letters  from  shippers. 

S^ator  Kean.  I  do  not  mean  shippers ;  I  mean  actual  producers — 
the  farmers  of  the  country,  the  people  who  produce  the  miit. 

Mr.  Mead.  From  the  letters  we  get  from  them  and  from  what  we 
hear,  we  feel  that  a  great  majority  of  them  are  not  only  in  sympathy 
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with  US  but  want  to  help  us.  Of  course  they  are  situated  so  that  they 
can  not  do  very  much. 

Senator  Eean.  You  have  had  a  convention  in  Chicago,  I  und^v 
stand? 

Mr.  Mbad.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ejban.  And  in  New  York! 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kban.  What  other  cities! 

Mr.  Mead.  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Ejban.  What  others! 

Mr.  Mead.  Louisville. 

Senator  Kean.  You  go  to  the  centers? 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  yea.  We  have  bewi  to  all  the  centers.  We  hold 
conventions  in  the  cities. 

Senator  Kean.  But  you  do  not  go  around  among  the  farmers  and 
producers? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  in  my  private  business  through  Delaware  and 
Maryland — ^that  is  a  section  not  alluded  to  here — Armour  &  Co. 
carry  a  good  deal  of  fruit  out  of  Maryland  and  Virginia;  all  tiiose 
growers  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  us. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  know  of  any  growers  who  are  dissatisfied  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  We  come  in  contact  with  a  great  many  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions. 

Senator  Kjban.  Name  the  growers. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  did  not  bring  them  here,  but  I  have  letters  relative 
to  this  North  Carolina  situation  from  shippers  who  are  dissati^ed, 
and  they  s^y  the  service  is  the  worst  they  ever  saw.  I  have  letters 
from  Georgia,  and  when  hearings  were  held  here  and  in  Chicago, 
witnesses,  were  brought  by  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  and  their  expenses, 
a  per  diem,  and  hotel  bills  were  paid  to  them,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Armour  people.  They  were  brought  to  testify  in  regard 
to  the  service  of  the  Amour  Car  Lines. 

Senator  Kean.  To  testify  in  what  way? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  were  brought  in  to  testify  that  they  did  have 
good  service.  But  it  is  not  the  service  we  complain  of  so  mudh  as 
the  discriminations  and  abuses. 

Senator  CuiiiiOM.  The  service  is  all  right  now? 

Mr.  'Mbad.  We  are  not  complaininff  of  the  service. 

Senator  Kean.  The  growers  would  not  be  apt  to  complain  against 
the  rates,  would  they? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  not 

Senater  Kean.  Have  they  complained? 

Mr.  Mead.  Certainly  they  have  complained. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  they  have  to  pay  higher  rates? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  comes  out  of  them  in  tne  enoT  If  the  Armour  lines 
charge  $100  where  it  should  be  $25,  that  $75  comes  out  of  the  farmer. 

Senator  Kean.  What  part  do  the  league  play  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Mead.  A  large  percentage  of  the  business  that  is  done  is  con- 
ducted by  the  members  of  the  league,  who  actually  own  these  prod- 
ucts, and  not  the  shippers.  The  evident  desire  ol  the  Armour  Car 
Lines  is  to  discourage  the  shipping  men.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  over  one-half  of  the  berries  coming  out  of  North  Carolina  "into 
our  Boston  market  are  bought  by  commission  men,  who  own  these 
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products.  I  think  that  it  is  also  true  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  members  of  the  National  League  of  Commission  Men  handle 
about  two-thirds  of  the  fruits  and  produce  shipped  under  exclusive 
contract ;  so  I  think  they  have  a  very  vital  interest  in  this  proposition. 

Senator  Carmack.  Your  attention  was  called  a  while  ago  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Bobbins  explaining  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  fur- 
nish cars  for  berry  shipment  in  North  Carolina,  on  accoimt  of  the 
unexpectedly  large  demand  for  shipment — about  twice  as  large  as  it 
was  last  year,  you  say.  Is  it  not  necessary  to  know  in  advance  the 
condition  of  the  berry  crop,  and  to  provide  for  it,  in  a  particular 
locality? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  information  is  given  them  through  the  secretary 
of  the  East  Carolina  Shippers'  Association.  I  have  a  letter  from  him 
here.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  in  as  evidence.  It  is  addressed  to  a  pri- 
vate party  in  Boston,  and  I  do  not  care  to  expose  their  business  to  the 
Armour  Car  Lines.  But  that  is  all  done  through  an  association — ^the 
Carolina  Truckers'  Association,  I  think  it  is.  They  make  up  an  esti- 
mate for  the  entire  section  and  for  the  number  of  cars  probably  to  be 
required,  and  the  trade  papers  state  that  they  asked  the  Armour  Car 
Lines  for  1,000  cars  this  year  and  they  only  got  600.  I  would  like  to 
put  in  as  evidence  here  this  statement  regarding  the  situation  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  from? 

Mr.  Mead.  From  the  Fruitman's  Guide,  which  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  statement? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  statement  relates  to  the  lack  of  cars  in  North 
Carolina. 

DUMPING  THE  BEBBIES  INTO  THE  BIVEB  AT  GHADBOUBN. 

Under  date  of  Ghadboum,  N.  C.,'  March  7,  a  correspondent  writes : 
"There  has  never  been  anything  in  the  history  of  this  State  that  compares 
with  the  railroad  bloclcade  here.  More  than  |200,000  worth  of  strawberries 
have  rotted  at  the  depot  here  since  Monday  morning.  The  railroad  company  is 
hauling  carload  after  carload  of  spoiled  berries  to  the  river  and  dumping  them 
like  so  much  garbage. 

**  The  loss  to  the  truck  growers  of  this  immediate  section,  according  to  figures 
said  to  be  reliable,  will  be  at  least  1600,000.  The  Fruit  Growers'  Express  Ck>m- 
pany,  it  is  alleged,  has  failed  to  supply  the  refrigerator  cars.  The  farmers  are 
picking  their  berries  as  rapidly  as  they  can  and  turning  them  over  to  the  station 
agent  here,  but  the  situation  is  growing  worse.  The  express  company  is  held 
responsible,  and  claims  for  |200,000  damages  have  already  been  filed,  with  more 
yet  to  come.  More  than  a  hundred  representatives  of  the  country's  commission 
houses  are  here  willing  to  pay  from  |2  to  $3  a  crate  for  the  berries  if  they  could 
only  ship  them.    Ten  thousand  hands  are  at  work  picking  the  berries." 

Senator  Cuixom.  Who  is  responsible  for  all  that  damage  of 
$600,000? 

Mr.  Mead.  Why,  I  presume  in  the  final  analysis  the  Armour  Car 
Lines  will  pay  the  bills,  but  the  shippers  look  to  the  railroads;  they 
do  not  know  Armour  in  the  proposition  at  all. 

Senator  Cullom.  Where  is  that  paper  printed,  from  which  you 
read,  and  who  owns  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  This  paper  is  printed  in  New  York,  but  I  would  also 
introduce  a  paper  from  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  North  Car- 
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c^ina,  their  official  paper,  and  I  will  put  that  in  as  coming  from  the 
fruit  growers,  if  you  think  the  other  is  biased. 

Senator  Cullom.  How  long  is  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  This  is  the  Carolina  Fruit  and  Pad^ers'  Journal;  the 
statement  is  not  very  long. 

Senator  Cullom.  Who  owns  that  paper  that  you  were  reading 
from? 

Mr.  Meao.  That  paper  is  owned  in  New  York  and  is  known  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants.  I 
have  other  papers  here  which  are  in  no  way  connected  with  our  league 
which  gives  ttie  same  information,  and  here  is  this  paper  from  the 
fruit  growers,  containing  their  account  of  it. 

Senator  Cullom.  Where? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  North  Carolina. 

Senator  Kean.  Who  shipped  the  berries! 

Mr.  Mead.  These  berries  that  were  lost? 

Senator  Kean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  They  picked  out  a  good  many  and  dumped  them ;  and 
a  good  many  farmers  did  not  pick  the  berries  and  bring  them  in. 

Senator  Kean.  Yesterday  we  received  testimony  from  somebody 
who  stated  that  Armour  &  Co.  were  paying  some  $75,000  or  more 
right  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  North  Carolina.  Is  this  the  same 
thmg? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  Mr.  Bobbins  testified  that  they  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  $75,000  for  the  shortage  of  cars. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  not  that  nearer  the  amount  than  $600,000? 
Would  not  that  be  about  the  amount  exclusive  of  the  freight  charges 
and  the  charges  for  icing  and  everything  else? 

Mr.  Mead.  But,  Senator,  thev  must  be  paid  for  the  worth  of  the 
berries.  It  is  not  for  the  rreight  charges  they  are  being  paid.  The 
Armour  Car  Lines  have  a  contract  with  the  Atluitic  Coast  Line  to 
furnish  all  equipment,  whatever  equipment  is  necessary. 

Senator  Kean.  From  that  statement  it  shows  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania people  were  truthful  in  their  answer  to  you  when  they  said 
that  they  were  delivering  their  empty  cars. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  am  simply  giving  their  testimony  to  me.  Their  rec- 
ord of  empty  cars  was  ^ood.  This  is  the  official  organ  of  the  benr 
shippers  of  iNorth  Carolina.  The  article  to  which  I  refer  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

a  FIONXEB  TBUGKEB  on  the  OAB  8HQBTAGB. 

Waliace,  N.  C,  May  5,  1905. 

BDrroB  Oabolina  Fbutt  and  Tbuckebs'  Joubnal  :  Daring  my  thirty-five  years' 
experience  in  tlie  strawberry  business  in  tliis  section  I  hare  never  seen  any- 
thing to  compare  with  the  disastrous  results  of  the  present  season.  In  fact,  it 
looks  now  like  tliis,  the  most  valuable  strawberry  crop  North  Carolina  has  ever 
produced,  will  be  lost  on  account  of  poor  transportation  facilities.  Our  asso- 
ciation has  done  all  it  could  to  keep  the  transportation  people  posted  as  to  exist- 
ing conditions,  and  told  them  it  would  take  2,500  refrigerator  cars  to  move 
the  crop ;  yet  the  supply  of  cars  gave  out  before  we  had  been  shipping  t^i  daya. 
Thousands  of  crates  of  berries  have  rotted  at  the  railroad  stations  for  want  of 
cars,  and  many  of  our  growers  are  ruined  unless  the  transportation  people 
stand  the  loss,  as  they  should  do. 

The  situation  is  terrible.  We  have  had  no  refrigerator  cars  left  at  this  sta- 
tion to  be  loaded  in  five  days.    What  we  had  came  by  in  the  '*  pick-up  "  train. 
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and  with  InstrnctioiiB  to  load  for  New  Yoiic  only.  They  packed  them,  mostly 
without  slats,  seven  crates  wide  and  four  high,  running  about  450  crates  to  the 
car,  and  are  being  delivered  one  to  three  days  lata  The  markets  are  taking 
good  berries  at  good  prices.  The  **  pick-up  **  berries  are  selling  for  nothing  to 
8  cents,  as  to  condition. 

Growers  are  demoralized  and  about  frantic  Yesterday  there  was  one  empty 
car  on  the  "  pick  up,"  which  was  given  to  one  party  who  had  bill  of  lading  for 
300  crates.  As  soon  as  the  car  stopped,  other  growers  began  to  carry  their 
berries  into  it,  and  for  some  time  it  looked  like  we  would  have  a  general  hand- 
to-hand  battle,  while  our  clever  agent,  who  has  been  worried  until  he  looks  like 
he  is  Just  out  of  a  spell  of  fever,  was  powerless.  "  Forbearance  has  ceased  to  be 
a  virtue  "  here,  and  we  must  have  more  cars  or  a  heavy  police  force,  for  our 
boys  want  to  fight 

The  **  pick-up  "  train  as  now  managed  will  not  do.  You  can  not  haul  heavy 
loads  of  guano  and  strawberries  successfully  on  the  same  train.  One  came  by 
here  so  heavily  loaded  with  guano  it  had  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  took  one  part  to 
Teacheys,  and  engine  came  back  after  the  remainder.  I  don't  know  how  long 
it  takes  to  get  to  New  York  that  way. 

The  railroad  people  make  a  big  difference  between  guano  and  strawberries 
when  they  make  up  ^e  tariff,  but  when  they  make  up  their  trains  they  all  go 
together.  Of  course  railroad  people  claim  that  freight  must  be  higher  on  berries, 
as  they  are  perishable.  This  is  all  right  if  they  bear  this  In  mind  in  their 
movement  The  berries  that  are  being  packed  in  the  "pick-up"  cars,  450 
crates  to  the  car,  had  better  be  dumped  into  the  creek.  Three  box  cars  loaded 
with  t)errie8  left  here  yesterday,  which  berries  had  been  picked  and  lying  at 
the  station  since  Monday.  Some  of  the  crates  were  leaking  when  they  were 
loaded,  but  they  got  about  600  in  a  car,  and  they  will  be  in  bad  shape  when  they 
are  unloaded.    It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be  offered  for  sale. 

Well,  the  season  will  soon  be  over  now  and  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
worst  in  the  management  of  the  transportation  of  our  berry  crop 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  S.  Wbstbbook. 

The  Chairman.  This  action  at  law  against  the  railroads  or  the 
Armour  Car  line  Company  for  not  supplying  cars  arises  out  of  some 
contract? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Armour  Car  line  people  have  a  contract  with  the 
Atlantic  Coast  line  to  furnish  all  of  the  equipment  necessary.  No 
other  car  can  be  put  in  there  than  an  Armour  car,  and  they  agree 
to  furnish  all  equipments  necessary  to  move  this  strawberry  crop. 
How  they  have  done  it  you  can  see  by  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  contract  between  the  railroad  and  the 
Armour  i)eoplet 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  shipper  goes  to  the  railroad  for  redress, 
and  the  railroad  then  seeks  redress  from  the  Armour  people. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  Uie  shipper  knows  only  the  raili^aa. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggest  here  that  private  car  companies  be 
obliged  by  law  to  furnish  cars  to  the  fruit  shippers? 

1^.  Mead.  As  common  carriers,  we  feel  they  ought  to  be  obliged 
to  furnish  any  kind  of  equipment  that  is  needed. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  that  is  needed  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  apply  that  to  coal  and  iron  alsot 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  that  does  apply  to  coal  and  iron  now,  does  it 
not?  As  common  carriers,  are  tney  not  obliged  to  furnish  all  the 
facilities  that  are  needed  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  railroads  do  not  always  do  it 

Mr.  Mead.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  Of  course  the  fruit 
business  is  somewhat  different  from  coal  and  iron*    Fruits  have  to 
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be  mo\«i  within  a  limited  time,  and  of  course  yon  understand  that 
fruit  is  moved  under  a  high  rate,  and  we  pay  for  a  special  service  for 
moving  the  fruits  of  this  country,  and  we  pav  high  rates. 

Senator  Kean.  I  think  after  Mr.  Mead  leaves  the  witness  stand 
if  he  will  fiffure  out  this  statement  of  $600,000  he  will  find  that  it  in- 
cludes the  i^eight  and  other  charges. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  am  only  reading  the  statement  that  came  from  those 
people. 

Senator  Foraker.  Those  figures  may  be  too  large,  but  the  point  is 
there. 

Mr.  Mead.  My  own  private  opinion  is  that  the  loss  will  be  at  least 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  Then  there  is  a  consequential  damage  that 
is  not  estimated  in  here,  which  the  Armour  people  will  never  be 
called  upon  to  pay. 

Senator  Kean.  You  say  these  shippers  buy  the  fruits  at  the  sta- 
tions.   How  much. do  they  pay  a  box  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  that  varies.    You  mean  the  commission  m^i? 

Senator  Kean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  That  varies  from  day  to  day. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  they  buy  them  on  a  fixed  price  or  on  a  scale? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  prices  in  the  different  markets  govern  the  price 
thCT  pay. 

Senator  Kean.  You  testified  before  that  they  went  around  the 
country  and  bought  up  all  these  things  before,  and  took  a  whole  dis- 
trict and  bought  it  up. 

Mr.  Mead.  They  buy  at  the  depot  when  the  stuff  is  brought  in  by 
the  grower.  They  do  not  buy  crops,  except  the  apple  crops.  They 
buy  the  apples  in  the  orchards.  They  come  to  tne  depot  and  buy 
the  berries  when  they  are  brought  in. 

Senator  Kean.  And  they  buy  the  peach  crop? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  and  buy  them  in  that  way  when  they  are  brought 
to  the  stations. 

Senator  Kean.  And  the  strawberry  crops? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  they  buy  them  when  they  are  brought  into  the 
depot. 

Senator  Kean.  And  the  tomato  crops? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  they  are  bought  m  the  same  way,  very  largdy, 
and  they  are  the  people  these  abuses  hit  more  than  they  do  the 
growers. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggest  that  the  carriers  be  required  to  fur- 
nish equipment  enough  to  move  the  fruit  crop.  Would  not  that 
apply  to  all  other  confmiodities?  Should  not  all  of  the  shippers  be 
entitled  to  have  the  right  to  have  cars? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  but  we  say  that  because  this  is  directly  connected 
with  the  car  lines  that  we  are  speaking  of.  This  fruit  requires  a 
special  service.  It  requires  refrigeration,  but  of  course  we  think  it 
ourfit  to  apply  to  all  commodities. 

Tbe  Chairman.  A  coal  miner  and  an  iron  producer  and  a  grain 
merchant  has  the  same  right  to  have  his  products  removed  to  market 
under  the  law  of  common  carriers,  and  to  ask  that  the  railroad  supply 
him  with  cars  the  same  as  any  other  shipper. 

Mr.  Mead.   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  amend  the  law  so  as  to  compel  the  great 
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trunk  linoB  to  furnish  oars  to  shippers,  it  would  be  some  progress 
made. 

Mr.  Mbad.  We  did  not  intend  to  come  here  and  ask  for  special 
le^lation,  but  the  fruit  crop  has  to  be  moved  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.   You  are  excused. 

BTATEHBHT  OF  KB.  0.  0.  TOLEBTOV. 

Senator  Ejbak.  Please  state  your  name  and  residence. 

Mr.  ToLBRTON.  My  name  is  (5.  O.  Tolerton;  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Senator  Eban.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Tolerton.  Wholesale  grocery  business. 

Senator  Kban.  Elindly  state  your  business  and  the  extent  of  it. 

Mr.  Tolerton.  I  have  been  quite  interested  in  this  investi^tion. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  rates  we  are  now  having  are  stable  and  satis- 
factory. I  have  been  in  the  business  for  about  thirty  years,  or  nearly 
so,  and  during  that  thirty  years'  time  we  have  had  unstable  rates;  we 
could  not  count  on  any  rate  lasting  us  very  long  at  a  time.  That 
condition  lasted  until  the  time  the  Elkins  law  went  into  effect.  After 
that  we  have  had  no  rebates  or  allowances  of  amr  land  that  I  Imow 
of  ^  and  I  am  rather  in  a  position  where  I  think  I  would  know  some- 
thing about  it,  because  I  am  one  of  the  heavy  shippers  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  business,  stated  in  ton- 
nage or  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Tolerton.  I  would  rather  put  it  in  tonnage.  I  presume  that 
would  naturally  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,500  to  1,600  cars  per 
year. 

Senator  EIean.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Tolerton.  All  kinds  of  goods. 

Senator  Kean.   Groceries? 

Mr.  Toijrrton.  Various  lines  that  go  with  groceries,  such  as  wooden 
ware,  which  is  kindred  goods  with  groceries. 

Senator  E^ean.  You  are  one  of  the  largest  business  men  in  lowat 

'Mr.  Tolerton.  Among  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  with  reference  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  rate  question? 

Mr.  Tolerton.  None  whatever.  The  rates  are  more  satisfactory 
now  than  they  have  ever  been  in  previous  history.  What  we  would 
like  is  to  be  let  alone.    Of  course^  1  speak  for  myself; 

Senator  Kean.  You  do  not  think  your  business  would  be  benefited 
by  giving  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  fix 
rates? 

Mr.  Tolerton.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  I  think  it  would  be  injurious 
to  us. 

Senator  Kean.  You  think  the  present  conditions  of  the  country 
are  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Tolerton.  They  are  with  us. 

Senator  E^ban.  Do  you  know  of  any  rebates? 

Mr.  Tolerton.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  Are  the  rates  fair  and  reasonable! 

Mr.  Tolerton.  They  are  with  us:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make! 

8.  Doc.  243, 69-1— vol  3 55 
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Mr.  ToLERTON.  None  whatever  on  my  part  Outside  of  tibat  I  do 
not  know. 

Senator  Eban.  Do  you  hear  of  any  complaints  t 

Mr.  ToLBRTON.  I  do  not  hear  of  any. 

Senator  Kean.  You  are  a  business  man  and  meet  a  neat  many 
people.  Do  people  seem  to  complain,  in  your  part  of  the  oountiy, 
of  tne  existing  traffic  rates? 

Mr.  ToLERTON.  I  have  heard  of  none. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  t 

'Mr.  TouERTON.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

Senator  EIean.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you* 


STATEMENTS  FBOM  PHILADELPHIA  BOABD  OF  TBABB,  THE 
E.  B.  WAOHEB  MANTTFAGTTJBnrO  GOMPANT,  OF  HOBTH  MIL- 
WAXTKEE,  WIS.,  AND  THE  BBOTHEBHOOD  OF  L0C0M0TI7S 
ENOINEEBS  ON  THE  CHICAGO  AND  LAKE  EBIE  BAUWAT, 
ETC. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  conmiittee 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  before  me  three  statements,  which  have  been 
submitted  for  consideration.  There  is  one  statement  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Trade,  under  date  of  May  15,  1905,  bein^  extracts 
ftx)m  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  that  body.  I  have  had  me  papers 
and  have  glanced  over  them,  and  think  it  is  a  very  fair  statement  to  go 
into  the  printed  hearings. 

There  is  a  further  statement,  which  bears  the  seal  of  the  Hunting- 
don Division,  No.  221,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
and  which  is  dated  at  Huntingdon,  Ind.,  May  7,  1905.  It  is  signed 
by  Mr.  John  Wonderly,  chief  engineer.  I  have  here,  al»3,  another 
statement,  from  North  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  date  May  15,  1905, 
directed  to  the  committee,  and  which  discusses  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  certain  power  being  conferred  upon  the  Intei-state 
Commerce  Commission.  As  I  say,  I  have  looked  into  these  three 
statements  and  think  they  should  l>e  printed.  If  there  is  no  objection, 
they  will  be  printed  in  the  hearings. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  papers  referred  to  by  the  chairman  are  as  follows: 

PHHiADELPHIA  BOARD  OF  TrADS, 

PhUadelpMa^  May  16 j  1906. 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

CJiairman  Gommittee  on  Interstate  Commercey  TJ.  8.  Senate. 
Sir:  Under  the  instructions  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  stated 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  held  yesterday,  I  in- 
close you  herewith  certified  copy  of  a  report  of  its  committee  on 
inland  transportation,  which  was  adopted  oy  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  report  expresses  the  views  of  tne  board  upon  the  question  of 
the  proposed  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law. 
X  ours,  truly, 

W.  B.  Tucker,  Secretary. 
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[Extract  from  the  mlniitM  of  a  meotliif  of  the  PhlladolpUa  Board  of  Trade,  hold 

The  following  report  of  the  committee  on  inland  transportation 
was  presented,  read,  and,  on  motion,  adopted: 

Your  committee  on  inland  transportation,  in  obedience  to  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  council  of  the  board  of  trade  on  the  24th  of 
April,  respectfully  reports : 

That  it  has  taken  into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  proper  limits 
of  governmental  regulation  of  railroads  doingan  interstate  business. 

The  resolutions  heretofore  adopted  by  theTPhiladelphia  Board  of 
Trade  show  that  the  board  has  consistently  advocated  such  action, 
governmental  and  corporate,  as  will  best  secure  the  effectual  correc- 
tion of  any  abuses  in  railroad  methods  or  operations  that  may,  upon 
due  inquirjr,  be  found  to  exist. 

The  possible  abuses  in  railroad  methods  as  affecting  the  transporta- 
tion of  commodities  are,  first,  imdue  and  unreasonable  discrmiina- 
tions  and  preferences,  and,  second,  unreasonably  high  rates  of  trans- 
portation. 

Much  of  the  recent  popular  discussion  as  to  railroad  regulation  has 
confused  these  two  suDJects,  which  require,  and  should  receive,  sepa- 
rate and  independent  consideration. 

L  Discriminations. 

There  are  fair  and  reasonable  discriminations  operating  in  long- 
distance traffic  and  which  must  continue  to  exist,  or  otherwise  the 
farmer,  the  miner,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant  would  be 
limited  to  the  markets  of  their  own  neighborhoods. 

There  are  fair  and  reasonable  discriminations  between  localities 
which  are  in  some  cases  recognized  by  established  differentials  and 
which  pught  to  continue  to  exist. 

There  have  been  in  the  past  personal  discriminations  in  preferences 
granted  to  a  few  shippers,  in  some  cases  from  corrupt  practices,  but  in 
other  cases  from  unrestrained  competition  in  the  effort  to  secure  the 
traffic  of  a  particular  customer. 

The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  has  consistently  advocated  the 
enactment  of  legislation  permitting  railroads  to  enter,  not  into  secret 
a^eements  for  the  division  of  traffic,  but  into  agreements  to  be  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  to  be  subject  to  the 
corrective  power  of  the  courts.  If  such  legislation  were  enacted,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  that  discrimination  which  results  from  unre- 
strained competitive  efforts  to  secure  the  traffic  of  desirable  customers. 

The  interstate-commerce  legislation  now  in  force  prohibits  undue 
and  unreasonable  discrimination  in  whatever  way  effected,  whether 
by  agreements  with  particular  customers  or  by  unreasonable  compen- 
sation for  the  use  of  private  cars,  or  by  unreasonable  pro  rata  allow- 
ances for  terminal  railroads,  or  by  any  other  means  whatever,  for  the 
offense  is  in  the  end,  and  not  in  the  means.  No  further  legislation 
could  increase  the  prohibitory  operation  of  the  law.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  fearless  enforcement  of  existing  law,  and  for  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ample  power,  not  only  under 
the  original  interstate-commerce  act,  but  also  under  the  Elkins  Act 
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n.  Reasonable  Satis. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  that  railway 
rates  of  freight  should  be  reasonable,  which  means  that  they  should 
amount  to,  and  not  exceed,  a  just  compensation  for  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  railroad  in  the  transportation  of  the  particular  article 
for  Hie  stipulated  distance,  and  under  the  actual  conditions  of  its 
movement 

That  reasonable  compensation  should  not  only  meet  the  actual  cost 
of  the  carria^  of  the  goods,  but  should  also  bear  its  proper  propor- 
tion of  the  railroad's  necessary  disbursements  for  such  improvements 
in  the  line  and  such  increase  m  equipment  as  will  enable  the  road  to 
move  traffic  with  facility. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  customer  the  cheapness  of  the  rate  is 
not  the  only  factor,  for  adequate  service  is  as  important  as  cheapn^s 
of  transportation.  If  a  railroad  by  reason  of  its  low  rates  and  snuiU 
profits  can  not  have  the  means  to  provide  facilities  in  advance  of  its 
mmiediate  necessities,  the  customers  lose  more  than  they  gain  from 
tiie  lowness  of  the  rate. 

nL  The  Esoh-Townsend  Bill. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  action  heretofore  taken  by  the  board  of  trade, 
your  committee  has  carefully  considered  the  Esch-Townsend  bill, 
which  has  been  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
which  has  been  referred  in  the  Senate  to  the  C!ommittee  on  Commerce, 
which  is  now  giving  hearings  upon  it  That  bill  enlarges  the  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
seven,  and  increases  their  salaries  to  $10,000  each;  creates  a  "court  of 
transportation  "  to  sit  in  Washington  or  elsewhere  when  it  so  deter- 
mines, whose  process  is  to  run  mroughout  the  United  States,  and 
which  shall  be  constituted  of  circuit  judges  to  be  designated  by  ihe 
President,  and  to  receive  the  ordinary  compensation  and  allowances 
of  circuit  judges.  That  court  is  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
all  proceedmgs  to  enforce  or  restrain  the  orders  of  the  Commission. 
The  acts  and  findings  of  the  Commission  are  to  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence in  the  court,  and  only  after  discovered  evidence  is,  in  addition 
to  these  findings,  to  be  admissible.  Power  is  given  to  the  Commis- 
fiion  upon  complaint  by  any  person,  interested  or  not  in  the  subject- 
matter,  to  find  any  existing  single  or  joint  rate,  or  regulation,  or 
practice,  affecting  transportation  to  be  unreasonable  or  unjustly  dis- 
criminating, and  to  prescribe  the  rate  to  be  charged  and  me  r^ula- 
tion  or  practice  to  be  imposed  or  followed  in  future.  The  order  of 
the  Commission  is  to  become  operative  thirty  days  after  notice  to  the 
person  or  persons  directly  affected  thereby,  but  to  be  subject  to  review 
m  the  court  of  transpoi-tation  bv  a  proceedinff  taken  within  sixty 
days,  and  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Cfeurt,  where  the  ccm- 
struction  or  application  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  constitutionality  of  a  law  of  the  United  States  is  drawn  in 
question* 
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THB  OBimanonfB  to  THI  ■SOH-TOWNSBND  BII1«. 

Assuming,  though  it  admits  of  grave  doubt,  that  Conffrc^  has  the 
power,  under  the  CJonstitution,  to  delegate  to  any  ammnistrative 
bureau  the  essentially  legislative  power  of  determining  what  rates  in 
future  shall  conclusively  be  held  to  be  reasonable,  there  are  neverthe- 
less certain  practical  objections  to  vesting  any  such  power  in  the 
Commission. 

1.  As  the  Commission  may  act  upon  a  complaint  by  any  one, 
whether  or  not  affected  by  the  rate  complained  of,  and  as  a  diange 
in  any  one  rate  necessarily  affects  multitudes  of  other  rates,  the  power 
which  the  bill  would,  if  it  became  law,  vest  in  the  Commission,  is  a 
general  rate-making  power  for  the  whole  country, 

2.  The  reports  of  the  Commission  and  £he  records  of  the  courts 
show  that  complaints  as  to  unreasonable  rates  have  been  infinitesimal 
in  number. 

8.  The  exercise  of  the  power  to  fix  rates  in  future  could  not  possi- 
bly diminish  unreasonable  discriminations  for  a  rate  fixed  by  gov- 
ernmental authority  can  as  readily  be  lowered  for  the  benefit  of  a 
favored  shipper  or  locality  as  a  rate  fixed  by  a  railroad. 

4.  The  action  of  the  Commission  in  lowering  rates  would  be  final 
and  unreviewable  so  long  as  the  rate  prescribed,  however  unreason- 
ably low,  and  however  discriminative  as  between  differ^t  sections 
of  the  country,  would  yet  fall  short  of  successful  confiscation  for  the 
reason  that  the  court  of  transportation  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  can  not,  under  the  Constitution,  be  vested  with  a 
power  of  reviewing  the  action  of  any  administrative  bureau. 

5.  American  rauroads,  while  paying  higher  wages  to  labor  and 
larger  prices  for  materials,  nevertheless  diarge  lower  rates  for  car- 
rying goods  than  those  of  any  other  country.  This  result  has  been 
brought  about  by  reason  of  the  intelligent  appreciation  by  railroad 
managers  of  th^  fact  that  it  is  more  prontable  to  move  a  large  volume 
of  business  at  low  rates  than  a  small  volume  of  business  at  high  rate». 
If  the  power  be  given  to  the  Commission  to  lower  rates  m  their 
unrestrained  discretion,  railroad  managers  will  hesitate  to  reduce  any 
rates,  in  the  fear  that  the  Commission  may  so  reduce  other  rates  as 
to  deprive  the  railroads  of  all  profits. 

6.  The  power  to  find  unreasonable  or  unjustly  discriminatiye  any 
regulation  or  practice  affecting  transportation,  and  tx>  prescribe  the 
regulation  or  practice  to  be  imposed  or  followed  in  future,  will 
authorize  the  Commission  to  operate  all  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States. 

7.  The  power  proposed  to  be  vested  in  the  Commission  will  neces- 
sarily leaa  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  fixed  rate  per  mile  per  ton, 
whicn,  when  put  into  practice,  will  limit  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants to  the  markets  of  their  own  localities. 

8.  It  will  be  iihpossible  for  the  Commission  to  exercise  a  general 
rate-making  power  over  the  whole  country  without  creating  sectional 
prejudices  and  fostering  sectional  animosities,  and  thereby  bringing 
the  administration  of  government  into  discredit 

A  general  and  compulsory  lowering  of  railway  rates  will  neces- 
sarily be  followed  by  discharges  of  laborers,  reductions  in  wages, 
retrenchments  in  railway  purchases,  and  by  a  consequent  diminution 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  and  a  depression  in  trade. 
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THE  HJBBOED  RBKBDT. 

That  which  the  country  needs  is  a  more  speedy  and  more  effectual 
correction  of  any  abuses  in  railroad  methods  or  operation  that  may, 
upon  due  inquiry,  be  found  to  exist  This  desirable  result  can,  in  the 
judgment  of  your  committee,  be  best  obtained  by  le^slation : 

First.  Takmg  from  the  Commission  every  iudicial  and  le^lative 
function  and  charging  the  Commission  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  as 
a  prosecuting  body  into  any  cases  of  discriminations  or  imreasonable 
rates  that  may  be  brought  to  their  attention,  and  of  proceeding  in  the 
courts  of  appropriate  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  and  to  punish  any  unlaw- 
ful action  upon  the  part  of  the  railroads;  and 

Second.  6y  giving  precedence  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
proceedings  brought  to  punish,  enjoin,  or  obtain  reparation  for  any 
unlawful  action  upon  the  part  of  the  railroads. 

Your  conmiittee  recommends  that  this  report  be  adopted  as  the 
action  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  that  copies  thereof  be  sent  to  the 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  several  trade 
organizations  with  whom  your  board  is  in  the  habit  of  corresponding. 

True  copy: 

[gBAL.]  JoBL  Cook,  President. 

Attest: 

W.  E.  Tucker,  Secretary. 


The  Lumbermen's  Exchange 

of  the   City  op  PHHiADELPHIA, 

Philadelphia^  May  i«,  1906. 
Hon.  S.  B.  Elkins, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commierce^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Deab  Sir:  The  Lumbermen's  Exchange  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  powers  of  the  Interstete  Com- 
merce C/ommission  should  be  so  amplified  as  to  enable  them  to  enforce 
their  decisions,  and  this  exchange  respectfully  requeste  the  Liter- 
stete  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  so  recommend  in  their 
forthcoming  report 

Very  re4)ectfully,  B.  Frankun  Betts, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Legislation. 
Attest: 

Edwin  B.  Malone,  President. 
John  BL  Lank,  Secretary. 


Huntington,  Ind.,  May  7, 1906. 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

Chairman  Interstate  uommsrce  Com/mittee: 
At  a  regular  meeting  of  Division  221,  B.  of  L.  E.,  held  May  7, 
1906,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

Whereas  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  on  the  Chicago 
and  Erie  is  vitally  interested  in  the  general  prosperity  and  upbuild- 
ingof  the  Erie  Railroad;  and 
Whereas  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Erie  Bailroad,  and  particiilarly 
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railroad  employees,  is  affected  by  rates  of  transportation,  and  the 
future  growth  and  development  of  business  interests  depends  largely 
upon  the  system  of  rate  making  by  carriers,  by  which  it  enables  the 
jobbers  and  manufacturers  along  the  Erie  Railroad  to  hold  trade 
other  than  that  purely  local  to  their  doors ;  and 

Whereas  the  earners  have  in  the  past  diligently  worked  and 
assisted  the  manufacturers  and  producers,  wholesalers  and  job- 
bers, to  continue  and  expand  their  trade  by  reason  of  the  system  of 
rates  adopted  by  the  railroads;  and 

Whereas  the  carriers  are  better  equipped  for  handling  so  complex 
a  question  as  the  making  of  rates  for  transportation  of  passengers  or 
of  freight,  those  handling  rate  matters  for  the  various  lines  being 
experts  who  have  made  a  life  study  of  conditions  and  necessities  for 
rates  necessary  to  develop  business  in  all  lines;  and 

Whereas  if  a  commission  was  appointed  to  handle  rate  making, 
no  matter  how  intelligent  they  may  be,  they  of  necessity  would  not 
be  .sufficiently  equipped,  as  no  commission  could  handle  the  rate 
making  of  all  the  rauroadis  in  the  United  States  without  doing  some 
localities  and  some  industries  injustice;  and  should  it  be  attempted 
to  establish  rates  on  a  mileage  basis,  or  eliminate  differentials  which 
exist  between  terminal  and  intermediate  points,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  causing  a  panic  in  our  commercial  circles,  as  such  a  radical 
change  would  naturally  be  felt  by  the  entire  business  and  labor 
wage-earning  community;  and 

Whereas  we  do  not  consider  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  given  the  power  of  rate  making,  as  we  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  anyone;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
work  to  the  disadvantai;e  of  the  railroad  wage-earners;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  of 
Huntin^n  Division,  No.  221,  recommend  that  no  legislation  be 
adopted  whereby  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  be 
given  the  arbitrary  right  to  make  freight  and  passenger  rates,  as  we 
consider  it  extremely  detrimental  to  the  best  commercial  interests 
involved,  believing  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
now  the  authority  to  take  up  any  matter  that  tends  toward  discrimi- 
nation or  any  rates  that  appear  excessive,  which,  if  exercised,  would 
meet  requirements  for  which  the  body  was  originally  organized. 

[siAL.]  John  Wondeblt, 

Chief  Engineer. 
Wm.  McCLUBa, 
First  Assistant  Engineer. 

North  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  16, 1906. 

Oentlbmen:  We  have  been  very  much  interested  throughout  the 
past  year  in  the  demand  for  effective  national  regulation  of  railroad 
rates,  and  note  some  of  the  testimony  taken  by  your  committee  in 
the  last  few  weeks. 

As  we  have  had  some  experience  with  railroad  rates,  we  would  like 
very  much  to  submit  to  you  a  few  instances  in  connection  with  same 
that  bear  on  the  investi^tion  vou  are  making. 

We  manufacture  a  hne  of  nardware  specialties,  among  which  are 
springs  and  axles  for  children's  vehicles.    In  this  line  we  are  prao- 
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tically  the  only  manufacturers  west  of  Ohio,  and,  while  we  sell  our 

Eroduct  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  our  best  selling  territory  should 
e  in  the  surrounding  States. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  work  up  a 
business  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  which  would  naturally  be  our 
best  sales  district,  as  we  are  mucn  closer  to  it  than  any  of  our  com- 
petitors, but  have  been  handicapped  to  a  great  extent  as  the  freight 
rate  on  the  items  mentioned  above,  from  AGlwaukee  to  the  twin  cities. 
is  40  cents  per  100  pounds.  Freight  charges  are  quite  a  percentage 
of  the  value  of  these  goods  and  for  this  reason  a  high  freight  prac- 
tically wipes  out  our  profit 

In  comparLson  with  the  above  rate  of  40  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  a  haul  of  335  miles,  we  can  ship  the  same  goods  to  other  cities 
at  the  rates  named  below. 

Detroit,  which  is  369  miles  from  Milwaukee,  takes  the  following 
rates  per  100  pounds : 

Springs 22 

Axles 16§ 

Pittsburg,  which  is  550  miles  from  Milwaukee,  takes  the  following 
rates  per  100  pounds : 

Genti. 
Axles 22 

New  York,  which  is  1,000  miles  from  Wilwaukee,  takes  the  follow- 
ing rates  per  100  pounds : 

Springs 40 

Axles 88 

You  will  note  from  the  above  rates,  quoted  us  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, that  Detroit,  which  is  a  10  per  cent  longer  haul  than  Min- 
neapolis, secures  rates  about  half  as  nigh.  Pittsburg,  which  is  a  60 
per  cent  longer  haul  than  Minneapolis,  has  rates  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  latter.  New  York,  which  is  three  times  as  far,  has  the  same 
rate  on  springs  as  Minneapolis  and  almost  20  per  cent  less  on  axles. 

We  realize  that  distance  alone  can  not  determine  rates  as  the 
volume  of  traffic,  etc.,  have  some  little  bearing  on  the  cost.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  heavy  traffic  between  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis 
and  it  doesn't  seem  to  us  that  there  is  anything  in  the  cost  of  carry- 
ingthe  goods  to  warrant  any  such  difference  in  rates. 

What  is  still  worse  for  us,  however,  is  the  fact  that  our  competitors 
farther  east  are  situated  much  better  in  securing  freight  rates  to 
Minneapolis  than  we  are.  We  give  you  below  flie  rates  on  these 
same  articles  from  two  of  the  most  important  cities  manufacturing 
hardware  specialties. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Minneapolis,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles,  has 
the  following  rates  per  100  pounds: 

CentB. 

Springs 42 

Axles 87 

Pittsburjg,  Pa.,  to  Minneapolis,  a  distance  of  about  800  miles,  has 
the  f ollowmg  per  100  pounds : 

O&BtB. 

Springs -.- 48 

AzlM 42 
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You  will  note  from  these  rates  that  a  manufacturer  at  Pittsburg, 
where  most  of  our  raw  material  comes  from,  aecur^  rates  that  are 
very  little  higher  than  ours  and  saves  the  entire  freight  on  the  raw 
material  from  Pittsburg  to  Milwaukee,  which  costs  us  18^  cents  per 
100  pounds.  From  Toledo,  where  we  have  very  strong  competition, 
the  rate  on  springs  is  6  per  cent  higher  than  our  rate,  while  on  axles 
it  is  over  5  per  cent  lower,  although  it  is  about  twice  as  far  from  the 
destination  as  Milwaukee. 

About  five  years  ago,  when  we  first  began  doinff  business,  we  called 
the  attention  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Faul  Railway  Om- 
pany,  on  whose  tracks  we  are  located,  to  the  injustice  of  tms  rate, 
and  thev  fullv  agreed  with  us  in  our  contention.  At  the  same  time 
they  informed  us  they  could  do  nothing  for  us  individually,  as  they 
were  members  of  the  Western  Traffic  iSsociation,  and  our  only  rem- 
edy lay  with  the  western  classification  conunittee,  if  we  could  mduce 
them  to  give  us  a  lower  classification  on  these  ffoods. 

We  therefore  presented  a  petition  accordin^y  at  the  next  meting 
of  the  committee,  but  we  were  unsuccessful  in  securing  any  favorable 
action.  During  the  past  four  years  we  have  presented  this  petition 
to  the  same  committee  once  or  twice  a  year  when  they  had  their  meet- 
ing but  have  never  been  able  to  secure  a  reduction,  nor  have  we  ever 
hsA  a  reply  from  them  stating  wherein  we  were  wrong  in  asking 
for  it.  ^ 

The  fact  is,  we  ship  practically  all  our  goods  over  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway,  and  send  very  few  shipments  over 
ike  other  railroads  in  the  western  association,  so  the  others  would 
harldy  be  interested  in  making  any  change  in  our  favor.  We  are 
informed  that  to  make  a  change  in  the  classificati<m  requires  the  con- 
currence of  the  representative  of  every  road,  so  you  can  realize  the 
difficulty  of  securing  any  action.  Besides  this  difficulty,  their  giving 
us  a  reduction  might  open  up  other  freight  rates,  so  that  they  are 
naturally  inclined  to  leave  the  rates  alone  rather  than  begin  making 
reductions. 

Several  months  a^o  we  took  the  matter  up  a^in  with  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway  through  their  head  frei{||ht  officials 
at  Chicago,  and,  while  they  acknowledged  frankly  in  their  reply  to 
us  that  the  rates  in  question  were  entirdy  wrong  in  comparison  with 
other  points,  they  were  unable  individually  to  correct  them.  They 
also  informed  us  in  their  reply  that  these  rates  from  the  East  were 
made  parUy  on  account  of  water  competition,  which  they  are  obliged 
to  me^  in  some  respects,  besides  the  rates  from  Milwaukee  to  the 
Twin  Cities  affect  their  entire  intermediate  territory,  which  they  do 
not  wish  to  disturb.  As  a  result,  we  must  see  business  that  naturally 
belongs  to  us  ^  to  competitors  several  hundred  miles  farther  away 
from  this  district  than  we  are  or  give  up  a  large  part  of  our  profit  to 
hold  the  trade. 

Another  exp^ence  of  a  very  similar  nature  occurred  to  us  about 
a  year  ago.  We  are  making  lar^  quantities  of  rough,  unfinished 
hardware  which  we  have  been  shipping  out  to  our  customers  for  a 
numlx^  of  years  as  ^^iron  for^ngs,'^  taking  a  fourth-class  rate. 
Last  year  the  inspectors  raised  all  our  shipments  to  ^  ferrules,''  tak- 
ing a  third-class  rate,  and  making  a  difference  of  about  60  per  cent 
Ib  our  freight  rates.    We  took  samples  of  these  goods  and  submitted 
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them  to  the  Chicaj^,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  officials  here,  also  to 
the  Milwaukee  o£^al  of  the  railroad  inspection  bureau,  and  they 
both  agreed  with  us  in  calling  the  goods  "  iron  forcings,''  entitUng 
them  to  the  fourth-class  rate. .  We  then  correspondea  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  official  classification  committee,  who  has  control  of  the 
inspection,  giving  him  data  which  showed  that  according  to  the 
value  per  pound,  weight  per  cubic  foot,  and  finish  of  the  goods  the 
fourth-class  rate  should  apply.  The  railroads  claim  that  these  three 
items  are  what  determine  tne  classification  of  an  article. 

Our  communication  was  not  acted  upon  favorably,  and  as  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  committee  at  Chicago,  the  writer  went  down 
there  and  saw  Mr.  Gill,  the  chairman,  personally,  but  without  doing 
any  good.  He  remarked  to  me  at  the  time  that  this  difference  in 
classification  on  that  portion  of  our  product  would  amount  to  only 
a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  it  I  would  spend  the  same  time 
and  energy  in  some  other  branch  of  our  business  it  would  bring 
better  returns  financially.  In  the  light  of  our  previous  experience 
of  four  or  five  years  in  endeavoring  to  secure  equitable  rates,  etc., 
his  remark  was  certainly  true,  but  is  it  not  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
state  of  affairs  in  a  country  like  ours  that  this  should  be  the  case? 

Aside  from  the  justice  or  injustice  of  our  claim,  is  it  not  placing 
a  tremendous  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  let  us  say  a  com- 
mittee of  a  dozen  men,  all  paid  and  controlled  by  one  of  tne  inter- 
ested parties — ^that  is,  the  railroads — ^to  determine  alwolutely  whether 
any  dipper  or  consumer  shall  pay  a  just  rate  or  something  far 
higher?  Where  is  there  a  more  powerful  trust  than  this  little  com- 
mittee which  is  accountable  to  no  one  but  its  masters,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  securing  high  rates,  and  which  controls  this  subject  abso- 
lutely without  appeal  over  the  greater  part  of  our  country? 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary complication  in  the  present  method  of  classifying  freight,  since 
in  interstate  commerce  alone  there  are  three  classifications — the  "  of- 
ficial," covering  the  Eastern  States;  the  "western,"  controlling  this 
territory,  and  the  "southern,"  which  operates  in  the  South — ^with 
perhaps  more  that  we  are  not  familiar  with.  On  freight  traveling 
through  a  number  of  States  this  causes  no  little  complication,  as  an 
article  which  is  third  class  in  one  classification  may  be  fourth  or  fifth 
in  the  other.  Such  differences  are  unnecessary,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reson  why  the  same  classification  should  not  apply  over  the 
entire  country  on  interstate  traffic.  As  it  is,  it  is  almost  a  life  study 
to  keep  track  of  these  matters,  and  the  railroad  men  tiiemselves  very 
frequently  are  unable  to  determine  correct  rates  and  classifications 
for  that  reason. 

Another  feature  of  railroad  rates  that  appears  to  most  of  ns  as 
very  unjust  is  the  fact  that  they  will  make  very  low  rates  to  some 
points  where  there  is  water  competition,  while  other  points  at  prac- 
tically the  same  distance  may  take  rates  twice  as  high  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  water  competition.  Presumably  the  railroads  do  not 
make  a  profit  of  60  or  100  per  cent  on  their  charges,  so  that  the  low 
rate  must  cause  them  a  loss  which  they  are  obliged  to  offset  or  reim* 
burse  themselves  for  out  of  the  high  rate  charg^  to  the  other  point, 
which  has  not  the  advantage  of  the  water  competition^  in  that  way 
putting  it  at  a  double  disadvantage.    If  a  certain  point  is  aUe  to 
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secure  rates  by  water  that  are  lower  than  the  railroad  company  can 
afford  to  meet,  why  not  let  it  have  that  advantage  as  far  as  water 
rates  are  concerned,  but  let  it  pay  a  fair  rate  on  all-rail  traffic,  instead 
of  throwing  an  additional  burden  on  the  noncompetitive  points,  which 
are  already  at  a  disadvantage. 

There  are  frequently  cases  where  the  railroad  companies  make 
exceptionally  low  rates  on  account  of  some  special  influence  or  spe- 
cial competition,  which  must  net  them  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit,  and, 
as  every  railroad  company  figures  that  it  must  have  a  certain  return 
on  its  capital,  they  can  not  do  otherwise  than  offset  this  loss  by 
additional  charges  to  those  points  or  shippers  who  are  helpless  in 
resisting  them. 

We  note  from  newspaper  reports  that  you  have  had  quite  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  appear  oefore  your  committee  and  argue  in 
favor  of  the  present  conditions  and  method  of  fixing  railroad  rates. 
These  parties  were,  no  doubt,  representing  concerns  who  either  ship 
such  a  volume  of  freight  or  are  so  situated  that  they  can  bring  some 
special  influence  to  bear  in  securing  fair  rates  or  rates  that  are  lower 
than  fair. 

These  men,  however,  are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to 
the  thousands  of  small  shippers  who  are  being  charged  unjust  rates 
and  have  suffered  under  this  condition  for  so  many  years  that  they 
considered  it  almost  hopeless  even  to  make  a  protest.  Only  recently, 
when  the  House  passed  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  and  our  President  has 
taken  a  stand  for  the  people  at  large,  there  has  been  a  ray  of  hope 
for  the  future. 

It  is  certainly  more  important  for  the  prosperity  of  our  country 
to  have  a  large  number  of  comparatively  small  mdustries  rather  than 
a  few  very  large  ones,  and  it  is  the  former  who  are  being  treated 
unjustly  at  present  When  a  railroad  handling  a  certain  line  of 
freight  from  the  shipping  point  to  destination,  as  in  our  Minne- 
apolis oase,  openly  acknowledges  the  injustice  of  a  certain  rate  they 
are  charging,  but  are  unable  m  the  course  of  four  or  five  years  to 
find  some  means  of  correcting  that  rate,  it  is  high  time  ror  some 
higher  power  to  step  in  and  do  it  for  them. 
X  ours,  truly. 

The  E.  R.  Wagner  Manufactubing  Compant, 
Per  E.  R.  Wagner,  Manager. 

8TATBMBHT  OF  ME.  E.  P.  EACOV. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  please  state  your  name,  residence,  and 
occupation. 
Mr.  Bacon.  E.  P.  Bacon,  and  my  residence  is  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

To  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  objections  and  arOTments  presented  to  your  honorable 
body  by  tiie  representatives  of  the  railway  interest  in  opposition 
to  legislation  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission have  been  directed  against  a  form  of  lemslation  that  has  not 
been  proposed  in  any  of  the  numerous  bills  that  nave  been  introduced 
in  Congress  on  the  subject  during  the  past  six  vears,  and  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  is  not  contemplated  by  any  of  the  advocates  of  legislation 
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for  the  protection  of  the  public  interest  against  undue  exactions  or 
discriminatory  rates  or  practices  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  of  the 
country.  The  burden  of  their  contention  is  that  to  confer  upon  any 
governmental  body  the  authority  to  fix  all  the  rates  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  persons  and  property  throug^hout  the  country  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  commercial  interests  oi  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the 
interests  of  the  carriers,  and  that  no  governmental  body  could  be 
established  that  would  be  capable  of  dealing  with  the  subiect  in  this 
way.  I  am  ready,  as  a  representative  of  tne  commercial  or^niza- 
tions  of  the  country  associated  in  the  effort  to  secure  legislation 
bringing  the  carriers  under  suitable  governmental  supervision,  to 
con(^e  these  points,  once  for  all.  and  will  say,  in  fact,  that  were 
such  legislation  as  has  been  ar^ea  against  by  the  representatives  of 
the  railway  interest  proposed  the  interests  I  have  the  nonor  to  repre- 
sent would,  I  believe,  oppose  it  as  strenuously  as  they  have  advocated 
the  form  of  legislation  which  is  embodied  in  the  successive  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  at  their  instance,  the  consideration 
of  which  resulted  in  the  passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
at  the  last  session,  b  yan  almost  unanimous  vote,  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  Esch-Townsend  bill. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  state  to  your  honorable  body  that  this 
bill  does  not  provide  for  conferring  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  any  other  governmental  body,  any  such  power  as 
that  which  has  been  contended  aeainst  by  the  representatives  of  the 
railway  interest.  It  goes  no  further  than  to  provide  that  when  rates 
complained  of  and  found  upon  full  hearing  to  be  either  unreason- 
able per  se  or  discriminative  in  their  effect  in  relation  to  different 
communities  or  different  descriptions  of  traffic  the  Commission  shall 
have  power  not  only  to  order  their  discontinuance,  as  under  the 
present  law,  but  to  require  the  substitution  of  such  rates  in  place 
thereof  as  in  its  judgment  are  reasonable  and  just  in  the  premises. 
To  term  this  the  ^^  rate-making  "  power,  as  has  been  done,  seems  to 
me,  whether  so  intended  or  not,  to  be  misleading.  It  would  more 
properly  be  termed  the  "rate-revising"  power.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  any  governmental  body  appomted  by  the  President  and 
confinned  by  the  Senate  to  administer  equal  justice  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  carriers  would  be  likely  to  exercise  this  power  otherwise 
than  with  due  consideration  of  the  interest  of  both  parties  or  that  in 
its  purpose  to  protect  the  public  against  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
carrier  it  would  inflict  injustice  upon  the  carrier.  Neither  is  it  to 
be  believed  that  such  a  body  would  so  abuse  the  power  as  to  restrict 
the  revenues  of  the  carrier  to  a  limit  where  they  would  not  afford  an 
ample  return  upon  the  capital  already  invested  in  the  construction 
ana  equipment  of  the  railways  of  the  country  or  as  would  preclude 
the  further  investment  of  capital  in  providing  needed  increase  in 
transportation  facilities  with  the  continued  growth  of  population 
and  uie  rapid  development  of  commercial  and  industrial  interests. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  the  power  would  be  exercised  to  an 
extent  that  would  necessitate  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  any  portion 
of  the  great  army  of  railway  employees  or  in  the  princely  salaries 
rightfuUy  paid  to  the  men  of  great  executive  ability  and  mental 
ffrasp  who  manage  and  operate  the  railway  systems  of  the  country. 
All  such  suggestions  that  have  been  offered  by  the  opponents  of 
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proper  goyemmental  saparision  OTer  railway  rates  are  wholly 
chimerical  and  are  hardly  worthy  of  a  passing  thought. 

The  honorable  committee  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  presentation  of 
railway  conditions  and  governmental  regulation  in  Germany  and 
Great  Britain,  which  has  been  interesting  and  instructive,  but  the 
conditions  of  traffic  in  those  countries  and  the  methods  of  relation 
are  so  different  from  those  prevailing  or  contemplated  in  this  coun- 
try that  they  seem  to  afford  little,  if  any,  guide  to  the  solution  of  the 
questions  that  confront  us.  According  to  the  information  presented, 
railway  rates  in  Germany  are  primarily  fixed  by  the  Government, 
and  in  Great  Britain  schedules  of  maximum  rates  are  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  trade,  a  body  correspondinjg  in  a  large  decree  with  our 
Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission,  and  it  is  provided  that  any  rates 
fixed  by  the  carriers  diat  are  below  the  maximum  rates  prescribed 
shall  not  be  increased  except  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  trade. 
Neither  of  these  systems  bears  any  resemblance  to  that  now  in  effect 
or  that  it  is  propc^ed  to  put  into  effect  in  this  country.  Hence  I  am 
unable  to  see  that  the  information  has  any  practical  bearing  upon 
the  legislation  contemplated  other  than  to  warn  us  against  the  adop- 
tion of  either  of  those  svstems,  which,  so  far  as  my  information  ex- 
tend^ no  one  proposes  ^all  be  done. 

Having  considered  two  phases  of  legislation  which  have  been 
strenuou^y  objected  to  by  the  railway  interest,  although  not  advo- 
cated by  anyone,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  let  us  turn  our  attenticm 
to  the  legislation  actually  proposed.  I  maintain  that  in  tiie  present 
state  of  the  law  the  primarv  requirement  of  the  ''Act  to  regulate 
commerce,"  namely,  that  "  all  charges  made  for  any  service  rendered 
or  to  be  rendered  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property,  or 
in  connection  therewith,  shall  be  reasonable  and  just,'^  is  without 
means  of  enforcement,  except  to  such  extent  as  the  carrier  that,  upon 
full  hearing,  is  held  to  have  violated  it  and  has  been  notified,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  fifteenth  section  of  said  act. 
'^to  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation,"  may  determine  for  itsell 
what  change  it  will  make  in  the  rate  condemned.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation  proposed  to  invest  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  the  authority  and  impose  upon  it  the  duty  of  determin- 
ing what  change  is  requisite  in  the  rate  to  bring  it  into  conformity 
with  the  standard  laid  down  in  this  primary  requirement  of  the  act, 
such  change  to  be  put  into  effect,  by  the  carrier  upon  due  notice.  It 
is  only  by  this  means  that  practical  effect  can  be  given  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  act  Without  this  it  is  a  mere  declaration 
without  force  or  effect  and  utterly  impotent.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  right, 
that  the  determination  of  the  vital  pomt  at  issue,  namely,  the  extent 
to  which  the  condemned  rate  is  unjust  or  unreasonable,  should  be 
left  to  one  of  the  parties  in  interest,  and  that  to  the  par^  whose  judg- 
ment or  disposition  has  been  found  to  be  at  fault*  Why  should  it 
not  be  determined,  as  in  all  cases  of  litigation,  by  a  disinterested 
tribunal  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case?  If  it  is  to  be  left  to  one  of 
the  parties  in  interest,  why  to  the  party  that  has  inflicted  the  injury 
rather  than  to  the  party  injured  ? 

In  view  of  the  opinion  recently  promulgated  by  the  Attorney- 
General  to  the  effect  that  the  prescribing  of  rates  for  the  future  hav- 
ing been  declared  bv  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  a  legislative  and  not  a 
judicial  act|  ^  it  follows  necessarily  that,  under  our  scheme  of  govem- 
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ment,  Congress  has  not  the  right  to  vest  tilie  power  in  the  courts  either 
by  confemng  original  or  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,"  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  is  advisable  or  expedient  to  pro- 
vide a  special  court,  as  proposed  in  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  for  the 
review  of  cases  in  which  a  rate  has  been  substituted  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  one  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  requirement  of  the 
statute.  The  carrier  has  ample  recourse  in  the  existing  courts  in 
case  of  the  Commission  having  required  the  substitution  of  a  rate 
that  the  carrier  deems  to  be  noncompensatory,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  occasion  for  complicating  the  main  question  whether  the  proposed 
power  shall  be  conferred  upon  the  Commission  with  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  an  additional  court.  At  all  events,  the  latter 
question  can  be  safely  left  for  future  consideration  with  the  light  of 
experience  under  the  operation  of  the  amendment  of  the  law  pro- 

I>o^ed.  In  my  humble  opinion  its  operation  will  be  found  to  be  to  a 
arge  extent  automatic.  The  mere  existence  of  the  power  proposed 
will  exert  a  restraining  influence  upon  the  carrier,  resulting  in  the 
prevention  of  the  imposition  of  rates  that  can  not  be  successniUy  de- 
fended in  case  of  being  challenged  before  the  Commission;  and  con- 
sequently, cases  brought  before  the  courts  will  be  much  less  numerous 
than  heretofore.  Most  of  the  cases  that  have  been  brought  before 
the  courts  under  the  present  law,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  brought 
on  the  ground  that  th^  Commission  in  its  action  has  exceeded  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  existing  law. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  above  mentioned  leads  me  to 
take  up  the  proposition  made  by  representatives  of  the  railway  in- 
terest, which  seems  to  have  found  some  favor  with  members  of  your 
honorable  committee,  that  the  question  of  the  reasonableness  or  just- 
ness of  a  rate  complained  of  be  submitted  to  the  courts  for  determina- 
tion, instead  of  to  the  Commission,  as  now  provided.  This  would 
simply  be  transferring  the  impotency  of  the  Commission  under  the 
present  law  to  the  courts,  as  the  latter  can  not  be  empowered  to  fix  a 
rate  for  the  future  to  take  the  place  of  one  found  to  be  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable, and  consequently  would  be  unable  to  apply  the  only  prac- 
tical remedy  for  the  wrong  found  to  exist.  This,  as  will  readilv  be 
seen,  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  legislation  which  has  been 
brought  before  liie  committee  for  its  consideration,  the  enactment  of 
which  has  been  continuously  urged  upon  Congress  by  the  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  country  during  the  past  six  years.  I 
can  not  believe  that  this  committee  will  seriously  consider  any  expe- 
dient of  shifting  the  present  helplessness  of  the  public  in  the  matto* 
from  one  governmental  instrumentality  to  another.  Far  better  would 
it  be  to  deny  absolutely  the  relief  sought 

A  persistent  eflfort  has  been  made  by  representatives  of  the  railway 
interest  to  divert  public  attention  from  the  real  issue  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  payment  of  rebates  constitutes  the  chief  evil  in  the 
transportation  situation,  which  they  aver  are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and,  that  if  not,  the  proposed  legislation  would  not  tend  to  abate  the 
e^.  Whether  or  not  they  are  '°a  thing  of  the  past "  is  known  only 
to  the  carriers  themselves  and  to  the  recipients  of  the  rebates,  and  it 
is  not  to  the  interest  of  either  to  disclose  the  fact  That  the  prac- 
tice is  much  less  oeneral  since  the  passage  of  the  Elkins  Act  of  1903 
than  previously  there  is  good  reason  to  l)elieve.    But  the  legislation 
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now  proposed  is  not  calculated  to  have  any  effect  upon  that  practice 
in  any  way,  and  it  is  a  mere  subterfuge  to  assume  that  it  has  any 
bearing^  upon  it  The  sole  purpose  of  the  legislation  sought  is  to  pro- 
vide effectual  means  to  prevent  discrimination  in  published  tariff 
rates  applied  to  the  traffic  of  the  coimtry,  and  to  prevent  the  imposi- 
tion or  continuance  of  tariff  rates  that  are  unreasonable  in  themselves. 
The  payment  of  rebates,  or  a  concession  from  published  tariff  rates  by 
any  device  whatever,  constitutes  only  one  of  numerous  forms  of- 
discrimination,  and,  while  perhaps  the  most  offensive  form,  it  is  not, 
in  mj  jud^ent,  the  most  injurious  one.  This  relates  whoUy  to 
discnmmation  between  individuals,  which  the  severe  penalties  pre- 
scribed in  the  Elkins  Act  seem  to  have  largely  put  a  stop  to.  It 
remains  only  to  provide  effective  means  of  (tetection  through  a  sys- 
tematic method  of  governmental  inspection  of  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  carriers  to  completely  prevent  it  But  the  grosser  forms  of 
discrimination,  those  between  different  localities  and  different  com- 
modities, between  local  and  through  traffic,  between  carload  and  less 
than  carload  lots,  and  between  domestic  and  export  or  import  traffic, 
are  carried  out  by  means  of  published  tariff  rates  and  can  be  pre- 
vented only  by  conferring  the  power  upon  some  proper  tribunal  to 
make  such  change  therein  as  may  be  necessary  to  correct  the  wrong 
found  to  exist  This  is  the  power  which  the  commercial  interests  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  have  so  long  been  seeking  to  have  Con- 
gress confer. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  suggest  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  the  advisability,  in  case  it  should  see  fit 
to  recommend  the  conferring  of  this  power,  of  restricting  the  bill 
prepared  for  the  purpose  to  this  single  provision,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  considered  independently  of  any  other,  and  be  acted  upon 
without  reference  to  any  other  amendment  of  the  law  that  the  com- 
mittee may  deem  it  best  to  recommend ;  this  bein^  the  all-important 
Suestion  at  issue.  The  collateral  subjects  treated  upon  during  this 
iscussion  can  be  more  readily  reached,  it  seems  to  me,  through 
amendments  to  the  Elkins  Act,  which  applies  specifically  to  discrimi- 
nations between  individuals,  brought  about  by  concessions  of  some 
kind  from  published  tariff  rates,  or  by  ingenious  devices  whereby  one 
shipper  is  given  an  advantage  over  another.  This  is  a  wholly  Affer- 
ent purpose,  as  wUl  readily  be  perceived,  from  that  of  clothing  the 
Commission  with  power  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  published 
tariff  rates  complained  of  are  unjust  in  relation  to  commimities  or 
different  descriptions  of  traffic,  or  otherwise,  or  are  unreasonable  in 
themselves,  and  bears  no  relation  to  it. 

The  constitutional  questions  involved  in  the  controversy  haying 
been  determined,  so  far  as  they  can  be  otherwise  than  by  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  favor  of  the  proposed  l^slation,  in  the 
opinion  recentiy  announoad  by  the  Attorney-General,  in  response  to 
an  inquiry  made  by  your  honorable  committee,  the  committee  is 
relieved  from  all  responsibility  in  relation  thereto,  and  is  free  to  act 
upon  it  own  judgment  as  to  what  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
public  as  a  whole,  including  the  rightful  interests  of  the  railway  cor- 
porations, as  well  as  l^ose  of  the  people  at  laree.  There  should  be 
no  conflict  between  the  two,  but  so  long  as  s^f -interest  dominates 
the  human  mind  in  its  action,  so  long  wm  it  be  necessary  to  provide 
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competent  tribunals  to  determine  when  the  exactions  of  one  party 
encroach  upon  the  rightful  interests  of  another,  with  power  to  en- 
force such  determination.  It  is  such  a  tribimal  that  the  interests  I 
represent  seek  to  have  established  by  Congress  to  determine  disputes 
constantly  arising  between  the  carriers  and  the  public,  instead  of 
leaving  the  final  determination,  as  is  now  the  case,  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  parties  in  interest 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  statement  has  been  fre- 
quently called  into  question  that  the  Commission  exercised  this  power 
of  chan^g  rates  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence,  1  have 
obtained  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Commission,  dated  December 
21, 1896,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  the  Senate  for  information  on  that 
point 

Senator  Esan.  What  is  the  number  of  the  Senate  document! 

Mr.  Bacon.  No.  30,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  in 
which  is  stated  all  cases  in  wnich  they  have  ordered  changes  in  rates 
or  classification. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Does  it  so  into  the  details  of  each  caset 

Mr.  Baoon.  It  does  give  a  orief  statement  of  the  points  raised  in 
the  case  and  decided  upon. 

Senator  Doij^iver.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  that  printed. 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  will  file  it  with  the  committee,  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record,  and  I  will  also  file  a  statement  which  I  have  made  describ- 
ing this  report  which  has  been  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  which,  if  the  committee  desires,  I  will  read.  It 
covers  about  five  pages.  I  will  also  have  that  incorporated  in  the 
printed  record  as  part  of  mv  remarks.  It  is  a  statement,  as  I  say,  in 
relation  to  this  document  which  I  filed. 

The  papers  referred  to  by  the  witness  are  as  follows : 

[Senate  Document  No.  80,  Fifty-fonrth  Congren,  eecond  Mwlon.] 
OHANGBS  IN  TRANSPORTATIOK  CHARQE8,  BTO. 

Dbcembib  21,  1880. — ^Referred  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Interstate  Oomm^os  tad 

ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Vice-President  presented  the  following  letter  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  statement  respecting  cases 
in  which  it  has  ordered  any  change  in  transjportation  charges,  in  the 
classification  of  freights,  or  in  practices  anecting  such  charges,  is 
directed  by  resolution  of  the  Senate  adopted  March  18, 1896. 

Interstate  CoMMiaicB  Commissiok, 

Washington^  December  £i,  1898. 
The  President  or  the  Senate: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  transmits  the  information 
respecting  cases  in  which  it  has  ordered  say  change  in  transpxH-tation 
charges,  m  the  classification  of  freights,  or  in  practices  affecting  sndi 
charges,  as  directed  by  the  following  resolution  of  the  Senate  adopted 
March  18, 1896: 

Resolved,  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  directed  to  tranamit  to 
the  Senate  a  statement  showing  each  case  in  which  it  has  ordered  any  carrier  or 
carriers  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction  to  make  any  change  in  the  daseificatfon  d 
freight  or  in  the  rates  charged  for  moving  passengers  or  property,  or  any  modifi- 
cation in  the  practicM  affecting  such  charges,  and  in  connection  wldi  every  foeh 
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order;  the  daflsliication  or  rates  or  practices  in  effect  at  the  time  when  com- 
plaint was  filed;  tlioee  in  effect  at  the  date  of  the  order;  those  directed  to  be 
placed  in  effect ;  those,  if  any,  put  in  effect  in  compliance  with  such  order ;  and 
those  In  effect  at  the  present  time  in  each  case  as  aforesaid,  and  the  reasons  for 
their  action  in  each  case. 

Attached  hereto  and  marked  Exhibit  A  is  a  list  of  cases  decided  by 
the  Commission,  with  a  memorandum  or  statement  as  to  each,  show- 
ing the  question  or  questions  involved  in  each  case,  the  changes  or- 
dered to  be  made  respecting  rates,  charges,  dassifications,  or  prac- 
tices of  carriers,  and  containing,  in  connection  with  every  such  order, 
all  the  information  called  for  by  the  Senate  resolution  other  than  the 
reasons  of  the  Commission  for  the  orders  made  in  these  cases,  respec- 
tively. This  list  contains  all  the  cases  in  which  the  Commission  has 
ordered  any  changes  in  rates,  classifications,  or  practices  of  carriers, 
and  takes  no  account  of  cases,  complaints^  or  disputes  adjusted  with- 
out suit  or  trial  or  which  have  been  dismissed  after  hearing  and 
investigation. 

In  every  case  investigated,  heard,  or  tried  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  any  reconmiendation  or  order,  it  has  made  a  report  in 
writing  in  respect  thereto,  which  report  included  the  facts  upon  which 
the  conclusions  or  orders  of  the  Commission  in  each  case  were  based, 
and  in  every  such  case  the  report,  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  showing 
the  reasons  for  the  action  oi  the  Commission  in  each  case,  has  been 

Eromptly  mailed  to  every  Member  of  Congress  (Senators  and  Mem- 
ers  of  the  House  of  Representatives)  by  the  Commission.  These 
reports  have  also  been  puolished  in  six  volumes,  and  copies  thereof 
have  been  furnished  by  the  Commission  to  the  Law  Library  at  the 
Capitol,  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreigh  Commerce, 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  These  volumes, 
containing  more  than  4,000  pages,  being  already  in  possession  of  or  so 
conveniently  accessible  to  the  Senate,  the  Commission  has  not  deemed 
it  necessarv  to  incur  the  expense  of  copying  them  for  tiie  purpose  of 
transmittal  herewith. 
Respectfully  submitted 

Wm.  R.  Morrison,  Chairman. 

EXHSBIT  A. 

18.  Thr  Pbotidknor  Odal  Gompant  v.  The  Pbovtoknor  ard  Wobgbstd  Raii> 

boad  oompany. 

(Decided  Jnly  23,  1887.) 

Ordered,  That  defendant  cease  and  desist  from  giving  or  offering  to  give  a  dla- 
count  or  rebate  of  10  per  cent  from  its  published  coal  rates  to  persons  who  shall 
receive  consignments  of  coal  in  any  one  year  amounting  to  30,000  tons  or  upward 
at  any  one  station  on  its  road  unless  the  like  discount  or  rebate  is  made  to  all 
persons ;  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  for  the  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  coal  from  Providence  than  from  East  Providence,  B.  L;  and  to  correct 
Its  published  schedules  of  rates  and  charges  accordingly. 

Order  complied  with. 

17.  Thr  Miohioar  Gertbal  Railboao  Gompant  y.  Thr  Ohioaoo  ard  Grard 
Tburk  Railway  Ck>MPANT. 

(Decided  July  25,  1887.) 

Ordered,  That  defendant  cease  and  desist  from  refusing  to  sell  thousand-mile 
tickets  to  the  public  generally  at  as  low  a  rate  as  It  sells  them  to  conunerdal 
travelers. 

Order  compiled  with. 
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18.  L0UI8  Labbison  y.  Thb  Ohioago  and  Gbaitd  Trunk  Railway  Oompast. 

(Decided  Julj  25, 1887.) 

Ordered,  That  defendant  cease  and  desist  from  refusing  to  sell  tfaonsand-mlle 
tldiets  to  the  public  generally  at  as  low  a  rate  as  it  sells  them  to  commercial 
trayelers ;  defendant  also  required  to  publish  its  rates  for  mileage  tickets  ia  Iti 
schedules  of  rates,  fares,  and  charges. 

Order  complied  with. 

14  and  15.  The  Boston  and  Albany  Rahaoad  Ooicpany  y.  The  Boston  Ain> 

LOWKLL  RAILBOAD  Ck>lfPANT  BT  AL.  (tWOCSSes). 

68.  Thb  Yiemont  State  Qbange  y.  The  Boston  and  Loweix.  Raium>ad  Com- 
pany ET  AL. 

(Decided  September  20,  1887.) 

Ordered,  That  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  Company  and  the  other  defend- 
ants concerned  with  it  in  interstate  traffic  between  Boston,  Mass.,  and  8t 
Albans,  Vt,  or  between  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  including  those 
points,  respectively,  cease  and  desist  from  charging  or  receiving  in  respect  of 
any  part  of  such  traffic  greater  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  a  like 
kind  of  property  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line  Id 
the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  included  within  the  longer  distance^ 

Order  complied  with. 

19.  Ohablh  W.  Keith  et  al.  y.  The  Kentucky  Central  Raiuoao  Ooicpaet 

■T  ALw 

(Decided  October  21, 1887.) 

Ordered,  That  defendants'  legal  duty  is  to  provide  reasonable  and  proper  ft- 
ctlities  for  receiving  on  board  and  discharging  from  their  cars  all  live  stock  ct- 
fered  for  shipment  or  brought  over  their  respective  roads  and  their  connections 
to  or  from  Covington,  Ky.,  free  of  charges  other  than  the  usual  transportation 
charges ;  that  such  legal  duty  is  not  fully  discharged  by  receiving  on  or  deliver 
Ing  from  their  cars  live  stock  at  a  depot  access  to  which  subjects  receivers  and 
shippers  of  live  stock  to  the  payment  of  lottage  or  charges  other  than  the  usual 
transportation  charges ;  that  until  defendants  provide  some  other  suitable  and 
convenient  place  at  Covington  where  complainants  may  receive  and  ship  live 
stock  free  from  other  than  customary  transportation  charges,  defendants  are  en- 
joined to  receive  from  and  deliver  to  complainants  at  their  platform  and  stock 
yards  at  Covington  all  live  stock  offered  for  shipment  by  said  complainants  or 
transported  for  them  by  defendants  to  or  from  Covington ;  that  any  of  the  pt^ 
ties  to  this  proceeding  may  apply  for  a  modification  of  this  order  at  any  time 
after  the  final  determination  of  the  case  of  George  T.  Bliss  and  Isaac  F.  Oates  f^ 
The  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  Company,  now  pending  on  appeal  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  involving  the  questions  controverted  herein. 

The  above-mentioned  case  of  Bliss  and  Gates,  known  as  the  Covington  Stod 
Yards  case,  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  March,  1801  (139  U.  S.,  128), 
and  the  ruling  of  the  court  was  to  the  same  effect  as  the  decision  and  ordtf  d 
the  Conunission  in  this  case  of  Keith  v.  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  Oompany. 

29.  W.  U.  Smith  y.  The  Noethebn  Paodio  Rahjioad  0>mpaht. 
(Decided  October  81, 1887.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  selling  "  Round-trip  land-ezplor 
Ing  rebate  tickets  "  or  **  Settiers'  one-way  land  tickets  "  at  lower  rates  than  those 
established  by  it  for  the  sale  of  passenger  tickets  to  the  public  generally. 

Order  complied  wiih. 

27.  The  Boabm  or  Tbade  Union  or  FABumeroN,  NoBTHnxu),  Fabibault,  ajd 
OwAXONNA  Y.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ano  St.  Paul  Railway  0>MFAJfY. 

(Decided  November  1, 1887.) 

Ordered,  That  while  defendant  charges  a  rate  of  7)  cents  per  hundred  tnm 
maneapolls  and  other  points  on  ItE  River  and  La  Orosse  divisions  to  Milwaukee 
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and  Gblcago  and  other  points  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  on  wheat,  floar,  and  mill 
stuffs,  it  must  not  exceed  a  rate  of  10  cents  per  hundred,  or  a  difference  of  one- 
third  of  the  amount  of  the  lesser  charge,  for  transporting  tlie  like  kind  of  prop- 
erty to  the  same  points  from  Farmlngton,  Nortlifield,  Faribault,  and  Owatonna, 
Minn.  Rates  of  15  and  131  cents  were  in  effect  from  tlie  complaining  towns 
when  complaint  was  filed  and  when  order  was  issued. 
Order  complied  with. 

2a  B.  B.  Ratmord  y.  Thx  Ohioago,  Milwauksb  and  St.  Paul  Bailwat 

Ck>MPANT. 

(Decided  November  21,  1887.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  so  readjust  its  rates  and  charges  to  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago from  Mazeppa,  on  its  Wabasha  division,  and  Lake  City  and  Red  Wing,  on 
its  River  division,  that  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  points  named  on  tlie  River 
division  shall  neither  exceed  2|  cents  nor  one-third  of  its  own  rates,  and  while 
the  rates  and  charges  on  flour,  grain,  and  other  like  products  are  71  cents  on  the 
hundred  pounds  from  Lake  Ci^"  and  Red  Wing  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  the 
rates  from  Mazeppa  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  shall  not  exceed  10  cents  on  the 
hundred  pounds  on  the  like  kind  of  property.  Rate  of  121  cents  was  in  effect 
from  Mazeppa  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  when  complaint  was  flled  and  when 
order  was  issued. 

Order  complied  with. 

78.  The  Manutaotubebs  and  Jobbebs'  UmoN  or  Mankato  y.  Thx  MminBAP- 
oijs  AND  St.  Louis  Railway  Company  r  aiw 

(Decided  November  21,  1887.) 

No  order  entered  on  account  of  concession  of  rates  demanded  by  defendant 

Case  reopened  on  stipulation  of  parties,  and  decided  June  14,  1890.  Ordered, 
That  a  higher  charge  for  the  transportation  of  like  classes  of  freight  over  de^ 
fendants'  lines  from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Mankato,  Minn.,  than  from  Chicago  to 
Waterville,  Minn.,  and  other  points  taking  the  Waterville  rate  is  not  unlawful, 
but  tbat  the  rates  established  and  in  force  over  the  defendants'  lines  from  Chi- 
cago to  Mankato  were  relatively  excessive  at  the  time  the  complaint  was  filed, 
and  that  they  must  not  exceed  a  difference  of  10  per  cent  above  the  rates  charged 
on  the  respective  classes  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  Waterville  and  points  tak- 
ing the  Waterville  rate. 

Rates  from  Chicago  were  20  per  cent  and  upward  higher  to  Mankato  than  to 
Waterville  and  said  other  points  when  the  complaint  was  filed,  and  they  were 
about  10  per  cent  higher  at  the  date  of  the  order. 

Order  complied  with. 

47.  W.  O.  Habwxll  ct  al.  ▼.  Thx  CoLuifBus  and  Wkstbbn  Baiijk>ad  Company 

CT  AL. 

(Decided  December  8,  1887.) 

Defendant,  The  Western  Railway  of  Alabama,  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from 
refusing  through  rates  and  through  bills  of  lading  on  cotton  offered  for  shipment 
at  Opelika  for  New  Orleans, 

Through  rates  are  published. 

80.  Milton  Bvans  y.  The  Obeoon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company. 

42.  WnuAM  H.  RxED  v.  The  Obeoon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company. 

(Decided  December  8,  1887.) 

Defefidar  ^  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  during  the  present  grain  season,  that  is, 
until  the  30tb  day  of  June,  1888,  from  charging  or  receiving  more  than  231  cents 
per  100  pounds,  or  $4.70  per  ton,  on  wheat  transported  over  its  railroad  lines 
from  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  to  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  rate  from  Walla  Walla  to  Portland  was  80  cents  per  100,  or  $6  per  ton. 
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when  the  complaint  was  filed,  and  the  rate  was  25  cents  per  100,  or  |5  per  ton, 
when  the  order  was  issued. 

Order  complied  with. 

Present  rate,  191  cents.     (See  p.  88.) 

21.  William  H.  Oounoill  ▼.  Thb  Westebn  and  Atlahtio  Railroad  Oompart. 
(Decided  December  3,  1887.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  subjecting  colored  persons  to  on- 
due  and  unreasonable  prejudice  and  disadvantage  by  furnishing  to  colored  per- 
sons purchasing  first-class  tickets  accommodations  which  are  not  equally  safe 
and  comfortable  with  those  furnished  to  other  flrst-class  passengers. 

Ck>mplainant  subsequently  commenced  proceedings  to  recover  damages.  The 
controversy  was  settled  between  the  parties,  but  the  Ck>inmission  has  not  been 
notified  how  the  compromise  was  effected. 

88.  THOifAS  J.  Reynolds  y.  Wrstbbn  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Railway 

Company  et  al. 

(I>ecided  January  13,  1888.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  railroad  ties  from  points  in  Pennsylvania  to  Salamanca  and  Olean, 
N.  Y.,  than  they  charge  for  the  transportation  of  lumber  between  the  saoM 
points. 

Order  complied  with. 

48.  William  H.  Heard  ▼.  The  Georgia  Railroad  Comfant* 

(Decided  February  15.  1888.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  subjecting  colored  passengers  to 
undue  and  unreasonable  prejudice  and  disadvantage,  and  that  so  long  as  its 
rule  separating  passengers  Is  maintained  its  duty  is  to  furnish  for  all  passen- 
gers paying  the  same  fare  ears  in  all  re8i)ect8  equal  and  provided  with  the 
same  comforts,  accommodations,  and  protection  for  travelers. 

(See  p.  a) 

84.  W.   B.   Farrar  ft  Go.   v.   The   East  Tennessee,   Virginia  and   Gbobsu 
Railway  Company  et  al. 

(Decided  February  15,  1888.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  22  c^its  per  100 
pounds  on  lumber  In  carloads  from  Dalton,  Ga.,  to  Ronnoke  and  Lynchbors* 
and  not  to  exceed  a  rate  of  17  cents  per  100  pounds  on  lumber  in  carloads  from 
Dalton  to  Uoanolte,  nor  18  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Dalton  to  Lynchbars. 
The  22-cent  rate  was  also  in  effect  when  the  complaint  was  filed. 

Order  complied  with. 

86.  James   Pyis  ft  Sons  v.   The   East  Tennessee,   Virginia   aud   Georbu 

Railway  Company. 

(Decided  February  15,  1888.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  a  rate  of  73  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  the  transportation  of  pearl ine  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  Atlantit 
Qa.,  and  not  to  charge  for  such  service  any  rate  in  excess  of  60  cents  per  100 
pounds ;  Uiat  while  a  special  rate  of  83  cents  per  100  pounds  is  maintained  on 
common  soap  by  the  defendant,  pearline  must  be  in  the  fifth  class  of  said  de- 
fendant and  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association;  that  de- 
fendant's rates  of  32  cents  on  pearline  nnd  20  cents  on  common  soap  for  100 
miles  and  49  cents  on  pearline  and  S8  cents  on  common  soap  for  500  miles  shall. 
In  their  relative  differences,  be  maintained. 

The  rate  of  73  cents  on  pearline  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  was  in  effect 
when  the  complaint  was  filed  and  when  the  order  was  issued,  and  pearline  wu 
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in  the  fourth  dasB  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  SteamBhlp  Aaeodation  daaai- 
flcation. 
Order  complied  with. 

7&  John  D.  Hick  and  L.  J.  A.  Pitbee  ▼.  The  East  Tbnnbs8XE,  VmeiiHA  and 
Georgia  Railway  Ck>MPANT  et  al. 

(Decided  February  15,  1888.) 

I>efendant8  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  failing  and  refusing  to  receive 
coal  for  interstate  transportation  when  tendered  by  complainants,  and  hence- 
forward to  receive  and  forward  coal  upon  juHt  and  reasonable  terms  when  so 
offered  for  transportation  on  any  part  of  the  line  of  the  Coal  Creek  and  New 
River  Railroad,  and  upon  tenns  which  are  equal  as  between  complainants  and 
other  parties  from  whom  coal  is  received  and  transported  over  said  Goal  Greek 
and  New  River  Railroad. 

Order  complied  with. 

Coal  Creek  and  New  River  and  Bast  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  roads 
DOW  parts  of  Southern  Railway  system. 

51.  Geoboe  Rick  ▼.  The  Louisville  and  Nashvuix  Rahjioad  Company. 
(Decided  February  23,  ISSa) 

Defendant  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  per  1(X)  pounds 
for  the  transportation  of  petroleum  oil  in  barrels  in  carload  lots,  including  the 
barrels,  than  it  contemporaneously  charges  for  the  transportation  per  1(X) 
pounds  of  such  oil  in  tanks.  Defendant  also  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from 
making  uniform  rates  on  petroleujn  oil  by  the  tank  car,  irrespective  of  the 
weight  or  quantity,  when  the  capacity  of  the  tank  cars  in  use  on  its  line  is  not 
uniform  or  substantially  so;  and  also  to  cease  and  desist  from  further  giving 
undue  and  unreasonable  preference  and  advautage  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Kentucky  and  others  shipping  oil  in  barrels. 

Order  complied  with. 

52.  Gbobob  Rice  ▼.  The  St.  Louis,  Ibon  Mountain  and  Southkbn  Railway 

(Company. 

(Decided  February  23,  188a) 

Order  similar  to  that  entered  in  Rice  v.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
0>mp£my  (No.  51). 
Order  complied  with. 

55.  Gbobqb  Rice  ▼.  The  Cincinnati,  New  Oblbans  and  Texas  PAomo  Raii> 

WAY  COlfPANY. 

(Decided  February  23.  188&) 

Order  similar  to  that  entered  in  Rice  v.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
Gompany  (No.  51). 
Order  compiled  with. 

50.  Gbobge  Rice  ▼.  The  CSinoinnati,  New  Obleans  and  Texas  PAomo  Raut 

WAY  Ck>MPANY  ET  AL. 

(Decided  February  23,  1888.) 

Order  similar  to  that  entered  in  Rice  t^.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
Company  (No.  51). 
Order  complied  with. 

68b  Gbobob  Riob  y.  The  Newpobt  News,  and  Mississifpi  Yallby  Company 

BT  AL. 

(Decided  February  23,  1888.) 

Order  similar  to  that  entered  in  Rioe  i^.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
Company  (No.  51). 
Order  complied  witk. 
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59.  Geobob  Rick  ▼.  The  Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valuet  Oompaht 

ET  AL. 

(Decided  February  23,  1888.) 

Order  similar  to  that  entered  in  Rice  v.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
Company  (No.  51). 
Order  complied  with. 

99.  Riddle,  Dean  ft  Co.  v.  The  New  Tobk,  Lake  Ena  and  Western  RAnacup 

Company  et  al. 

(Decided  February  24,  1888.) 

Declared  and  adjudged  that  defendant,  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  West- 
ern Railroad  Company,  violated  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  by 
refusing  to  furnish  complainants  a  fair  proportion  of  cars  and  to  transport  coal 
tendered  by  them  for  carriage  from  Federal  Springs  mines  to  Cincinnati  at  the 
tarlflf  rate  of  $1.-70  per  ton  up  to  November  20,  1887. 

No  action  by  carrier  necessary. 

83.  John  H.  Martin  et  al.  v.  The  Southern  Pacdio  Coif  pant  et  al. 

(Decided  May  17,  1888.) 

Bntry  of  order  suspended  until  September  1,  1888,  and  the  defendant  and 
other  transcontinental  lines  having,  on  or  about  said  date,  put  new  schedules 
Into  effect  and  adopted  an  entirely  new  system  of  making  rates  upon  transcon- 
tinental lines  (In  re  Tariflfs  of  Transcontinental  Lines,  2  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  324), 
the  issuance  of  an  order  in  this  case  was  considered  unnecessary. 

81.  William  O.  Soofisld  et  al.  v.  The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 

Railway  Company. 

(Decided  July  19,  1888.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  charge  the  same  rates  on  oil  shipped  In  barrels  in  car- 
load lots  In  stock  cars  and  other  cars  that  it  charges  upon  oil  in  tanks — by  the 
pound,  and  not  by  the  barrel. 

Order  complied  with. 

183.  Frank  L.  Hurlbust  y.  The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway  Company. 

184.  Frank  L.  Hurlbubt  t.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Oompaht. 

(Decided  July  20,  1888.) 

Defendants  required  to  place  hub  blocks  In  class  6  of  their  classification  of 
freight  articles. 
At  the  time  of  complaint  and  date  of  the  order  fifth-class  rates  were  charged. 
Order  complied  with. 

101.  Parkhurst  ft  Co.  y.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Company  bt  al. 

100.  John  Henry  Nicolai  y.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ck>MPAirY  wt  al 

(Decided  July  23,  1888.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  than  40  ixsntB  pet 
barrel  for  the  transportation  of  crude  oil  from  Washington,  Pa.,  to  Baltlm<ffe, 
Md. 

A  rate  of  60  cents  per  barrel  was  In  effect  when  the  complaint  was  filed  and 
at  the  date  of  the  order. 

Present  rate,  64  cents  per  barrel,  or  16  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Proceedings  for  damages  instituted  in  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  decided  adversely  to  the  complainant 
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118.  The  Kdituokt  aitd  Indiaita  Budqb  OoicpAirr  y.  Thb  Lomsynxi  Am 

NaSHVILLB  RaIUOAD  OolfPAlCT. 

(Decided  August  2,  188a) 

Defendant  ordered  to  cease  from  refusing  to  receive  from  complainant  and 
the  carriers  using  its  track  the  traffic  brought  and  offered  to  It  at  the  point  of 
connecticm  in  LoulSTllle,  Ky.;  defendant  also  ordered  to  allow  and  afford  to 
complainant,  as  a  common  carrier,  at  Louisville  the  same  and  equal  facilities 
which  It  accords  to  all  other  common  carriers  at  points  of  connection  with  their 
lines,  respectively. 

(See  decision  of  United  States  circuit  court,  37  Fed.  Bep.,  607,  refusing  to 
oiforce  this  order.) 

148.  Iir  n  Chioago,  St.  Paul  and  Kansas  Oitt  Railway  Oompaht. 

(Decided  September  19,  188a) 

Defendant  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  at  stations  on  its  line 
between  Chicago,  as  one  terminus,  and  St  Paul,  Min^,  or  Minnesota  Transfer, 
regarded  as  the  other  terminus,  for  the  transportation  of  freight  from  either 
terminus,  or  from  any  intermediate  station,  rates  which  in  the  aggregate  are 
greater  than  those  contemporaneously  charged  by  it  for  the  transportation  of 
like  freights  on  the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction,  from  one  terminus  of  said 
road  to  the  other. 

Order  complied  with. 

Under  the  normal  basis,  rates  are  not  hlgh«  to  Intermediate  points  tlum  tram 
Ohlcago,  IlL,  to  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

97.  Thb  Nkw  Oblxans  Cotton   Exghangb  t.  Thk  Cinciniyati,   Niw  Obubahb 
Ain>  Texas  Paoqio  Railway  CoifPAmr  r  al. 

(Etecided  November  26,  1888.) 

Defendant,  The  New  Orleans  and  Northea^em  Railroad  Oompany,  ordered 
not  to  exceed  a  rate  of  $1.50  per  bale  for  the  transportation  of  compressed  cot- 
ton from  Meridian,  Miss.,  to  New  Orleans,  La. 

Rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of  complaint  and  when  the  order  was  issued*  |2 
per  bale  - 

Order  complied  with. 

Present  rate,  $1.65  per  bale.    (See  p.  10.) 

182.  T.  'M.  0.  LooAir  r  al.  ▼.  Chicago  and  NoRHWismN  Railway 

Ck>lfPANY. 

(Decided  March  22,  1889.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  so  readjust  its  Northwestern  Iowa  rates  as  to  make 
them  substantially  the  same  to  Chicago  for  approximately  the  same  distances 
from  stations  on  its  Sioux  City  and  Mapleton  line  west  of  Maple  River  Junction 
and  east  of  Onawa  as  from  stations  on  its  main  line  west  of  Maple  Rly«  June- 
tlon,  and  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate  compensation 
for  the  transportation  of  a  like  kind  of  property  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer 
distance,  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  Included  within  the  longer 
distance,  over  its  Une  from  Sioux  City  to  Chicago  by  the  way  of  Onawa,  Maple- 
ton,  Ida  Grove,  Arthur,  Odebolt,  and  Maple  River  Junction,  or  over  its  line 
from  Sioux  City  to  Chicago  by  the  way  of  Onawa,  River  Sioux,  Modals^  and 
Missouri  Valley. 

Order  complied  with. 

161.  Ijf  n  Tabdtfs  and  Classdioations  or  thb  Atlanta  and  Wbst  Ponrr 
Railroad  (Company  et  al. 

(Decided  March  30, 1889.) 

Deftodants  ordered  to  correct  and  arrange,  without  unnecessary  delay,  their 
respective  tariffs,  whether  individual  or  Joint  tariffs,  in  such  manner  as  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  in  the  particulars  specie 
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fled  as  to  each  carrier  and  line  of  carriers  in  the  report  and  opinion  of  tJie  Oom- 
miBsion  filed  herein ;  and  that  each  of  said  carriers  make  a  report  to  the  Oom- 
mission  of  its  action  in  the  premises. 
Reports  filed  showing  many  changes  in  rates  involved  in  this  InyefltigatloiL 

186.  In  bb  Ikvbstioation  of  thb  Acts  and  Domos  or  ths  Gbahd  Tbuvk  Rmjl- 
WAT  Company  of  Canada. 

(Decided  April  18,  1889.) 

Respondent  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  or  collecting  less  than 
Its  established  and  published  rates  and  charges  at  the  time  in  force  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  from  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  and  Suspension  Bridge,  M.  I., 
to  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  other  points  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

No  disobedience  of  order  reported. 

166.  WmJAM  H.  Hbabd  ▼.  The  Gboboia  RAnaoAD  Compaht. 
(Decided  May  8,  1889.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  subjecting  colored  paBsengers  to 
undue  and  unreasonable  prejudice  and  disadvantage,  and  requir^  so  long  as 
its  rule  separating  passengers  into  different  cars  is  maintained,  to  furnish  for  all 
passengers  paying  the  same  fare  cars  in  all  respects  equal  and  provided  witb 
the  same  comforts  and  accommodations  for  travelers,  and  to  give  colored  pas- 
Bengers  the  same  protection  that  It  affords  to  white  passeng^s  against  dlaordaly 
conduct  on  the  part  of  other  passengers  and  other  persons. 

Case  pending  in  United  States  circuit  court  for  northern  district  of  Cteorgla  to 
enforce  order. 

190.  Thb  New  Yobk  Pbodugb  Exchange  v.  The  New  Yobk  CBNrmAL  ars 
Hudson  Riveb  Railboad  Company  bt  al. 

(Decided  June  19, 1889.) 

Rates  charged  by  defendants  for  the  inland  transportation  from  Chicago 
and  other  western  points  to  New  York  City  of  property  shipped  under  througli 
bills  of  lading  to  foreign  ports  found  to  be  unlawfully  less  than  the  rates 
charged  by  defendants  for  similar  service  in  the  inland  transportation  of  like 
kind  of  proper^  as  domestic  shipments,  and  the  defendants  were  ordered  to 
cease  and  desist  therefrom. 

The  order  was  complied  with. 

(See  decision  of  United  States  Supreme  Ck)urt  in  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company  v.  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Ck>mmi8Sion,  162  U.  S.,  197.) 

181.  Hbnbt  McMobean  bt  al.  t.  The  Grand  Tbunk  Railway  Company  or 

Canada  et  al. 

(Decided  September  25, 1889.) 

Ordered,  That  the  defendant,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (Company  of  Oanadt, 
cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  than  S  cents  per  ICX)  pounds  for  the  trans- 
portation of  grain  and  grain  products  over  its  line  from  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  to 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  while  a  through  rate  of  15  cents  per  100  pounds  on  grain  and 
grain  products  is  in  effect  over  the  lines  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way Company  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  Company  from  Chicago,  TIL,  to 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rates  of  8  cents  on  grain  and  10  cents  on  grain  products  from  Port  Huron  to 
Buffalo  were  in  effect  when  the  complaint  was  filed  and  when  the  order  was 
issued. 

Order  complied  with. 

173.  Jambs  ft  Abbott  v.  The  East  Tennessee,  Viboinia  and  Geobsla  Railway 

Company  tt  al. 

(Decided  September  25,  1889.) 

Ordered,  That  defendants  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggre- 
gate compensation  for  the  transportation  of  lumber  in  carloads  for  the  shortef 
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than  for  tbe  longer  distance  In  tbe  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  Included 
within  tbe  longer  distance,  over  their  lines  from  Atlanta,  Qa.,  and  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  to  Boston,  Mass. ;  that  the  rate  charged  by  defendants  on  lumber  In 
carloads  from  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  to  Boston,  Mass.,  must  not  exceed  33  cents 
per  100  pounds,  that  being  the  rate  in  effect  over  other  lines  from  points  In 
neighboring  territory  to  the  same  destination. 

Rates  of  34  cents  from  Atlanta  and  36  cents  from  Johnson  Olty  to  Boston  were 
in  effect  when  the  complaint  was  filed  and  when  the  order  was  Issued. 

Order  complied  with. 

23L  Hkbyxt  Batem  n  aIm  y.  Thb  Pbhrstlvaiiia  Railioad  Ck>MPAifT  bt  al, 
(Decided  February  7, 1880.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  revise  the  tariffs  of  rates  In  force  over  their  respective 
lines  from  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  eastern  seaboard  points,  so  that  by  or  before 
February  20,  1890,  the  rate  on  com  and  its  direct  or  immediate  products  shall 
be  the  same,  and  from  and  after  said  February  20, 1880,  each  of  the  above-named 
railroad  companies  is  required  to  cease  and  desist  from  discriminating  In  rates 
between  com  and  the  said  products  of  com  transported  by  them  or  either  of 
them  from  Indianapolis  to  eastern  seaboard  points. 

Case  retained  for  the  purpose  of  dtlng  in  as  parties  other  railroad  companies 
operating  lines  leading  from  Indianapolis  to  eastern  points  unless  said  other 
railroad  companies  comply  with  the  foregoing  requirements  within  the  time 
above  specified. 

Same  case.    Febraary  21, 1890,  rehearing  granted. 

The  difference  In  rates  between  com  and  com  products  from  Indianapolis  to 
New  York  was  at  the  time  of  the  complaint  4i  cents  per  100  pounds.  It  ap- 
peared on  rehearing  that  this  differential  had  been  reduced  to  2^  cents  per  100 
pounds.  Upon  evidence  produced  at  the  rehearing  the  Commission  vacated  the 
foregoing  order.    The  rates  on  corn  and  com  products  are  now  the  same. 

216.  Thi  Pittsburo,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Loms  Railway  Company  y.  Thi 
Baltimobk  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

(Decided  February  21, 1880.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  print,  post,  and  file  schedules  showing  the  rates,  fares, 
and  charges  now  or  hereafter  established  by  It  for  round-trip  passenger  excur- 
sion tickets  between  points  on  its  lines  or  between  points  on  its  lines  and 
points  or  the  lines  of  other  common  carriers  with  whom  it  joins  or  hereafter  may 
Join  in  establishing  rates,  fares,  and  charges  therefor,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce ;  and  to  cease  and  desist 
from  charging  rates  for  the  transportation  over  its  lines  of  a  number  of  persons 
traveling  together  In  one  party  which  are  less  for  each  person  than  rates  con- 
temporaneously charged  by  said  defendant  under  schedules  lawfully  In  effect 
for  the  transportation  of  single  passengers  between  the  same  points. 

(See  decision  of  United  States  Supreme  Court  refusing  to  enforce  order,  145 
U.  S..  263.) 

196.  New  Obijcans  Cotton  Exohanok  v.  The  CTtnoinnati,  New  Oblbans  and 
Texas  PACinc  Railway  Ck)MPANT  et  al. 

180.  New  Obleans  Cotton  Exchange  v.  The  Ilunou  Cbntbal  Railroad  Com- 
pany et  al. 

(Decided  April  11,  1880.) 

Held,  That  a  rate  of  $1.66  per  bale  on  compressed  cotton  from  Meridian,  Miss., 
to  New  Orleans,  La.,  over  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  not  more,  is  a  reasonable  and  just  rate  for  that 
service ;  and  that  a  rate  of  as  much  as  $2.16  per  bale  on  uncompressed  cotton 
from  Meridian,  Miss.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  carried  over  said  line,  and  not  more, 
is  a  reasonable  and  Just  rate  for  that  service. 

Held  further.  That  a  rate  of  as  much  as  $1.66  per  bale  on  compressed  cotton 
from  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.*  carried  over  the  line  of  the  Illinois 
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Central  Railroad  Company,  and  not  more,  Is  a  reasonable  and  Jnst  rate  for  that 
senrice,  and  also  that  a  rate  of  as  much  as  $2.15  per  t>ale  on  uncompressed  cottcm 
from  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  New  Orleans,  carried  oyer  said  line,  and  not  more,  is  a 
reasonable  and  just  rate  for  that  serrice. 

Orders  entered  allowing  the  above-named  carriers  until  June  1, 1890,  to  adjust 
their  respective  rates  on  cotton  at  Jackson  and  Meridian,  as  above  set  fdrtfa  and 
in  accordance  with  the  report  and  opinion  of  the  Commission  in  these  cases. 

Rates  in  effect  on  cotton  during  the  pendency  of  the  case  were :  Meridian  to 
New  Orleans,  uncompressed,  $2.15,  and  compressed,  $1.50  per  bale;  Jackson  to 
New  Orleans,  uncompressed,  $2.25,  and  compressed,  $2  per  bale.  Rates  of  $2.15 
on  uncompressed  and  $1.65  on  compressed  cotton  from  both  Meridian  and  Jack- 
son were  ordered,  and  the  order  was  complied  with. 

J.  B.  Pankst  t.  Thk  Richmond  and  Danvillb  Railboad  Company  kt  ai. 

(Decided  May  9, 1890.) 

Ordered,  That  the  defendant,  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Oompany, 
on  payment  to  it  by  the  claimant  of  the  sum  of  $8.66  within  thirty  days,  be,  and 
it  is  hereby,  required  to  deliver  to  the  claimant  the  books  consigned  by  him  from 
Troupe,  Tex.,  to  Port  Lavm,  S.  C,  and  now  held  by  it  for  the  payment  of  trans- 
portation charges  thereon ;  and  that  the  defendant,  the  International  and  Great 
Northern  Railroad  Company,  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  required  to  repay  to  claimant 
the  sum  of  81  cents  overcharge,  made  and  collected  by  It  on  claimant's  shlpmoit 
of  books  from  Troupe  aforesaid,  on  demand  in  writing  therefor,  accompanied  by 
the  receipt  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company  for  the  paym^it  ot 
the  transportation  charges  Justly  due  on  said  shipment 

No  disobedience  of  order  reported. 

149.  Stonb  ft  Cabtkn  v.  The  Dmorr,  Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukb  Railway 

Company. 

(Decided  May  12, 1890.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  furnishing  free  cartage  of  freights 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  whereby  rebates  from  its  lawfully  published  schedules 
of  rates,  fares,  and  charges  at  its  station  or  office  in  Grand  Rapids  are  givoi  to 
shippers  and  consignees  and  charges  for  the  transportation  over  Its  line  of 
property  shipped  from  eastern  points  to  Grand  Rapids  aforesaid  are  made  less 
than  charges  for  the  transportation  over  Its  line  of  like  kinds  of  property 
shipped  from  the  same  eastern  points  to  Ionia,  Mich. 

(See  recent  decision  of  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  Detroit, 
Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee  Railway  Company  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, reversing  decree  of  circuit  court  enforcing  above  order.  Case  now 
pending  on  appeal  to  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.) 

289.  HuLBEBT  H.  Wabneb  y.  The  New  Tobk  Central  and  Hudson  Rt?^  Rail- 
boad Company  et  al. 

(Decided  May  21, 1890.) 

Ordered,  That  complaint  is  sustained  as  to  the  classification  of  patent  medi- 
cines in  carloads  at  the  time  the  complaint  was  filed,  but  that  it  is  not  sustained 
as  to  the  classification  in  force  at  the  date  of  this  order. 

Under  the  classification  in  force  at  date  of  complaint  patent  medicines  woe 
first  class  in  less  than  carloads  and  second  class  in  carloada  When  the  order 
was  issued  the  classification  for  carload  lots  had  t>een  reduced  to  third  clasa 
The  present  classification  on  patent  medicines  is  the  same :  Less  than  carloads, 
first  class ;  carloads,  third  class. 

256.  In  BE  Alleged  Bxcessive  Fbeiqut  Rates  on  Food  Pboduoiw. 

(Decided  June  7, 1890.    Supplemental  decision  July  19, 1890.) 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  and  other  respondenti 
ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  than  17  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
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eorn  or  oats  and  20  cents  per  100  pounds  of  wbeat  or  flour  in  carload  lots  from 
Kansas  Oity  o?  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  Pacific  Junction,  Council  Bluffs,  California 
Junction,  or  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Chicago,  IlL;  and  to  also  cease  and  desist 
from  charging  more  per  100  pounds  than  12  cents  on  com  or  oats  and  14  cents 
per  100  pounds  of  wheat  or  flour  in  carload  lots  from  Kansas  City  t>r  St 
Joseph,  Mo.,  to  East  St  Louis,  East  Hannibal,  Quincy,  or  Niota,  IlL;  and  to 
also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  per  100  pounds  than  12  cents  on  com 
or  oats  and  14  cents  per  100  pounds  of  wheat  or  flour  in  carload  lots  from 
Pacific  Junction  and  Council  Blufb,  Iowa,  to  Rock  Island,  Bast  Burlington 
(Carthage  Junction),  East  Clinton,  or  Savanna,  111.,  or  from  California  Junc- 
tion or  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  East  Clinton,  Savanna,  or  East  Dubuque,  IlL ;  and 
to  also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  than  18  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
corn  or  oats  or  21  cents  per  100  pounds  of  wheat  or  flour  in  carload  lots  from 
Armstrong,  Kans.,  Lincoln  or  Fremont,  Nebr.,  or  other  points  in  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  Chicago,  Hi.,  from  which  points  to  Chicago  the  rates 
are  now  20  cents  on  com;  and  to  also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more 
than  19  cents  per  100  pounds  of  com  or  oats  or  22  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
wheat  or  flour  from  Olathe,  Kans.,  or  David  City,  Nebr.,  or  other  points  in  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  Chicago,  111.,  from  which  points  to  Chicago 
the  rates  are  now  201  or  21  cents  on  com;  and  to  also  cease  and  desist  from 
charging  more  than  20  cents  per  100  pounds  of  com  or  oats  or  23  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  wheat  or  flour  in  carload  lots  from  Topeka,  Kans.,  or  Columbus, 
Nebr.,  or  other  points  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  Chicago,  IlL, 
from  which  points  to  Chicago  the  rates  are  now  21i  cents  or  22  cents  on  com; 
and  to  also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  than  21  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
com  or  oats  or  25  cents  per  100  pounds  of  wheat  or  flour  in  carload  lots  from 
Emporia,  Kans.,  or  Central  City,  Nebr.,  or  other  points  in  the  States  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  to  Chicago,  111.,  from  which  points  to  Chicago  the  rates  are  now 
221  cents  or  23  cents  on  com ;  and  to  also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more 
than  22  cents  per  100  pounds  of  com  or  oats  or  26  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
wheat  or  flour  in  carload  lots  from  Florence,  Kans.,  or  St  Paul,  Nebr.,  or  other 
points  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  Chicago,  111.,  from  which 
points  to  Chicago  the  rates  are  now  281  or  23  cents  on  com ;  and  to  also  cease 
and  desist  from  charging  more  than  23  cents  per  100  pound»  of  com  or  oata  or 
27  cents  per  100  pounds  of  wheat  or  flour  in  carload  lots  from  Wellington, 
Kans.,  and  Scotia,  Nebr.,  or  other  points  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
to  Chicago,  111.,  from  which  points  to  Cliicago  the  rates  are  now  241  or 
25  cents  on  com;  and  to  also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  than  18 
cents  per  100  pounds  of  com  or  oata  or  15  cents  per  100  pounds  of  wheat  or 
flour  in  carload  lots  from  Fremont  or  Lincoln,  or  other  ponits  in  tlie  State  of 
Nebraska,  to  the  Mississippi  River,  east  side,  at  Savanna,  East  Clinton,  East 
Burlington  (Carthage  Junction),  or  Rock  Island,  111.,  from  which  Nebraska 
points  to  said  east  side  Mississippi  River  points  the  rates  are  now  15  cents  on 
com;  and  to  also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  that  14  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  com  or  oats  or  17  cents  per  100  pounds  of  wheat  or  flour  in  carload 
lots  from  David  City,  or  other  pointa  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  east  side,  East  Clinton,  East  Burlington  (Carthage  Junction),  or 
Ro<±  Island,  111.,  from  which  Nebraska  points  to  said  east  side  Mississippi 
River  points  the  rates  are  now  151  or  16  cents  on  com;  and  to  also 
cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  than  15  cents  per  100  pounds  of  com  or 
oats  or  18  cents  per  100  pounds  of  wheat  or  flour  in  carload  lots  from  Colum- 
bus, or  other  points  in  Nebraska,  to  the  Mississippi  River,  east  side,  at  Savanna, 
East  Clinton,  East  Burlington  (Carthage  Junction),  or  Rock  Island,  IlL,  from 
which  Nebraska  points  to  said  east  side  Mississippi  River  points  the  rates  are 
now  161  or  17  cents  on  com ;  and  to  also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more 
than  16  cents  per  100  pounds  of  com  or  oats  or  19  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
wheat  or  flour  in  carload  lots  from  Central  City,  or  other  points  in  Nebraska, 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  east  side,  at  Savanna,  East  Clinton,  Bast  Burlington 
(Carthage  Junction),  or  Rock  Island,  111.,  from  which  Nebraska  points  to  said 
east  side  Mississippi  River  points  the  rates  are  now  171  or  18  cents  on  com; 
and  to  also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  than  17  cents  per  100  pounds 
of  com  or  oats  or  20  cents  per  100  pounds  of  wheat  or  flour  in  carload  lots 
from  St  Paul,  or  other  points  in  Nebraska,  to  the  Mississippi  River,  east  side, 
at  Savanna,  East  Clinton,  East  Burlington  (Carthage  Junction),  or  Rock 
Islandt  IlL,  from  which  Nebraska  points  the  ratea  are  now  181  cents  or  19 
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cents  on  corn ;  and  to  also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  than  18  cents 
per  100  pounds  of  com  or  oats  or  21  cents  per  100  pounds  of  wheat  or  flour  in  car- 
load lots  from  Scotia,  or  other  points  in  Nebraska,  to  the  Mississippi  River,  east 
side,  at  Savanna,  East  Clinton,  East  Burlington  (Carthage  Junction),  or  Rock 
Island,  III.,  from  which  Nebraska  points  to  the  said  east  side  Mississippi  River 
points  the  rates  are  now  19i  or  20  cents  on  com :  and  to  also  cease  and  desist 
from  charging  more  than  13  cents  per  100  pounds  of  com  or  oats  or  15  CMts 
per  100  pounds  of  wheat  or  flour  in  carload  lots  from  Armstrong  or  other  points 
in  Kansas  to  St  Louis,  Mo.,  East  St  Louis,  Bast  Hannibal,  Quincy,  or  Niota, 
111^  from  which  Kansas  points  to  the  said  Mississippi  River  points  the  rates  are 
now  15  cents  on  com ;  and  to  also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  than  14 
cents  per  100  pounds  of  com  or  oats  or  17  cents  per  100  pounds  of  wheat  or 
flour  in  carload  lots  from  Olathe  or  other  points  in  Kansas  to  St  Louis,  Mo^ 
Bast  St  Louis,  East  Hannibal,  Quincy,  or  Niota,  IlL,  from  which  Kansas  points 
to  said  Mississippi  River  points  the  rates  are  now  15^  or  16  cents  on  com ;  and 
to  also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  than  15  cents  per  100  pounds  od 
com  or  oats  or  18  cents  per  100  pounds  on  wheat  or  flour  in  carload  lots  from 
Top^a  or  other  points  in  Kansas  to  St  Louis,  Mo.,  E<ast  St  Louis,  Blast  Han- 
nibal, Quincy,  or  Nlota,  Hi.,  from  which  Kansas  points  to  said  Mississippi  Ri?6r 
points  the  rates  are  now  16i  or  17  cents  on  corn ;  and  to  also  cease  and  d^lst 
from  charging  more  than  16  cents  per  100  pounds  of  com  or  oats  or  19  centi 
per  100  pounds  of  wheat  or  flour  in  carload  lots  from  Emporia  or  other  points 
in  Kansas  to  St  Louis,  Mo.,  East  St  Louis,  East  Hannibal,  Quincy,  or  Niota, 
HI.,  from  which  Kansas  points  to  said  Mississippi  River  points  the  rates  are 
now  17i  or  18  cents  on  corn ;  and  to  also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more 
than  17  cents  per  100  pounds  of  com  or  oats  or  20  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
wheat  or  flour  in  carload  lots  from  Florence  or  other  points  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  to  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  East  St  Louis,  East  Hannibal,  Quincy,  or  Niota, 
111.,  from  which  Kansas  points  to  said  Mississippi  River  points  the  rates  are 
now  181  or  19  cents  on  corn ;  and  to  also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more 
than  18  cents  per  100  pounds  of  corn  or  oats  or  21  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
wheat  or  flour  in  carload  lots  from  Wellington  or  other  points  in  Kansas  to 
St  Louis,.  Mo.,  and  East  St  Louis,  East  Hannibal,  or  Niota,  111.,  from  which 
Kansas  polnta  to  said  Mississippi  River  points  the  rates  are  191  or  20  cents 
on  com.  Said  order  not  to  apply  to  rates  from  stations  more  distant  from  tbe 
Missouri  River  than  200  miles  in  Nebraska  or  250  miles  in  Kansas.  Where  tbe 
reduction  results  in  a  fractional  rate,  even  cents  may  be  charged.  No  rate  is 
required  to  be  reduced  below  61  mills  per  ton  per  mile  for  distances  not  more 
than  500  miles,  nor  below  6  mills  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance,  such  dis- 
tances to  be  estimated  by  the  most  direct  route  between  points  from  and  to 
which  the  freight  is  shipped. 

Order  of  the  Commission  partially  complied  with  on  October  1,  1890. 

Some  of  the  rates  herein  involved,  and  the  changes  made  in  such  rates  since 
the  order  was  Issued,  are  as  follows : 

Published  rates  per  100  pounds  from  Missouri  River  points  to  Bast  8t,  Ixnds,  «• 
filed  with  the  Commission, 
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PuhlisTied  rates  per  100  pounds  from  Missouri  River  points  to  Ohioago,  as  filed 

with  the  Commission. 
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•  Corn.  •  Oats. 

235.  Pboctob  &  Gamble  y.  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Datton  Railboad 

Company  et  al. 

286.  Pboctob  &  Gambia  ▼.  The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicaqo  and  St.  Louis 
Railway  Company  et  al. 

237.  Pboctob  &  Gamble  y.  Obland  Smith  and  H.  C.  Yeboabon,  Receitebs  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Washington  and  Baltimobe  Railboad  Company  et  al. 

(Decided  July  17,  1890.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  on  common  or 
laundry  soap  In  carload  lots,  and  the  package  containing  such  soap,  than  is  con- 
temporaneously charged  by  them  for  articles  enumerated  in  class  6  of  the  classi- 
fication of  freight  articles  In  force  over  their  respective  lines. 

Common  soap  in  carloads  was  in  the  fifth  class  at  the  time  of  complaint  and 
when  the  order  was  issued. 

Order  complied  with. 

199.  The  Sam  Bebnardino  Boabd  of  Tbade  v.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railboad  Company  et  al. 

(Decided  July  19,  1890.) 

On  carload  shipments  from  Kansas  City  or  St  Louis,  Mo.;  Chicago,  111.; 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  New  York,  N.  T.,  or  corresponding  polnts^of 
reapers;  mowers;  harvesters;  hay  presses;  plows;  horse  rakes;  seed  drins; 
com  planters;  forks  (hay  or  manure) ;  hoes;  hand  rakes;  shovels  and  spades; 
bags ;  burlap  and  gunny,  compressed,  in  bales ;  beer.  In  glass  or  stone,  packed ; 
bottles,  wine  or  beer.  In  bulk;  coffee,  in  sacks;  crockery,  common  china  and 
white  ware,  packed;  chairs,  common,  wooden-seated,  cane-seated,  perforated, 
worth  not  more  than  $9  a  dozen ;  school  furniture ;  iron,  bar  or  rod ;  Jars,  fruit 
and  jelly  glasses;  pumps,  steam  or  hydraulic;  sewing  machines;  soap,  castlle, 
imitation  castile,  common  balls,  and  laundry;  stoves;  ranges;  registers;  radi- 
ators; black-iix>n  stove  furniture;  hollow  ware;  sugar;  buggies  and  carriages, 
and  farm  wagons,  without  springs,  defendants  were  ordered  to  cease  and  desist 
from  charging  any  greater  aggregate  compensation  for  the  transportation  of 
bald  commodities  over  their  several  lines  or  routes  for  the  shorter  distance  to 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  than  for  the  longer  distance  over  the  same  line,  in  the 
same  direction,  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

(See  decision  of  United  States  circuit  court,  southern  district  of  California, 
refusing  to  enforce  the  order,  50  Fed.  Rep.,  296.) 

119.  Rice,  Robinson  &  Withebop  ▼.  The  Westebn  New  Yobk  and  Pennsyl- 
YANiA  Railboad  Company. 

(Decided  September  5,  1890.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  rate  per  100 
pounds  for  the  transportation  of  refined  petroleum  oil  In  barrels  in  carload  lots, 
exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  barrels,  from  Titusville,  Pa.,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
than  is  contemporaneously  charged  by  it  for  the  tnmsportatioii  at  refined  petn>- 
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Icum  oil  In  tanks  tfm  and  to  aald  polnto ;  and  said  def ^dant  Is  also  directed  to 
equalize  said  rates  bj  reducing  its  present  rate  on  refined  petroleom  oil  in  bar- 
rels in  carloads  to  its  present  rate  on  said  commodity  in  tanks,  and  to  cbarge 
on  shipments  of  said  oil  in  barrels  in  carloads  only  for  the  w^ht  of  the  qoantity 
of  oil  carried,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  barrels,  and  by  charging  the  samt 
rate  on  distillate  as  on  refined  oil. 

Defendant  further  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  allowing  or  giving  a 
rebate  or  reduction  of  a  specified  number  of  gallons  from  the  quantity  of  oil 
carried  in  tanks ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  actual  or  shell  capacity  of  tank  can 
employed  on  ito  lines  in  the  transportetion  of  petroleum  oil  and  the  prodnds 
thereof,  while  no  allowance  corresponding  to  said  rebate  or  reduction  is  cod- 
temporaneously  given  to  shippers  of  said  oil  or  ite  products  in  barrels.  Defend- 
ant further  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  per  hundred  pounds 
for  the  transportetion  of  petroleum  oil  and  ite  producte  from  Titusville  to 
Buffalo  over  ito  line  via  Brocton  than  it  contemporaneously  charges  for  trans- 
porting said  commodities  from  and  to  like  or  corresponding  pointe  over  ite  line 
via  Olean.  Defendant  further  ordered  to  adjust  ite  rates  and  charges  for  tbe 
transportetion  of  petroleum  oil  and  ite  producte,  so  that  said  rates  and  charges 
shall  be  the  same  for  corresponding  distances  over  ito  lines  and  the  branches 
thereof. 

November  80,  1888»  report  and  opinion  filed. 

April  15, 1888,  case  reopened. 

September  5, 1890,  supplemental  report  and  opinion  filed  and  order  entered. 

Older  complied  with. 

176.  BOABD  OV  TBABI  OV  THX  OiTT  of  OHIOAGO  Y.  OHIOAQO  AHD  ALTOV  FAiTjaftAB 

OOMPANT  Wt  AL. 

(Decided  October  16, 180a) 

Modified  order  entered  November  3,  1890,  Tequiring  deftodanta  to  eease  and 
desist  from  the  unjust  discrimination  now  made  by  Uiem  in  rates  on  live  hogB 
and  padEing-house  producte  in  carloads  from  Missouri  River  pointe  and  interior 
pointe  in  Iowa  and  Missouri  to  Chicago,  IlL ;  and  to  adjust  their  tariffs  of  rates 
on  live  hogs  and  packing-house  producte,  so  that  rates  for  the  transportatioo 
over  their  respective  lines  of  live  hogs  and  pa(^ng-house  producte  in  carloads 
from  said  Missouri  River  pointe  or  from  intermediate  pointe  in  Iowa  or  MisBonrl 
to  Chicago  stiall  not  be  greater  on  live  hogs  than  on  packing-house  products 
from  said  pointe  of  shipment  respectively  to  said  point  of  destination. 

Order  complied  with. 

24i.  Ths  Habvabd  Company  y.  Thk  Pxniistlvaiiia  Compant  bt  aj* 
(Decided  October  28,  1800.) 

Defendante  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  for  the  trans- 
portetion of  surgical  chairs,  partly  knocked  down,  carted  and  shipped  at  ows- 
er's  risk  in  less  than  carloads  from  Canton,  Ohio,  to  Boston,  Mass.,  than  tbe  rats 
chaiged  by  them  on  articles  enumerated  as  first  class  in  the  class!  fication  1b 
force  over  their  respective  lines,  said  rate  now  being  63  cente  per  100  poandi. 
nor  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  said  rate  on  surgical  chairs  so  crated, 
when  shipped  from  and  to  the  same  pointe  at  carrier's  risk,  said  rate  oov 
being  94  cente  per  100  pounds.  Said  defendante  also  required  to  00  dassftr 
surgical  chairs  in  the  territory  reached  by  their  respective  lines  and  make  rates 
proportionately  lower  or  higher  on  said  chairs  when  th^  are  tran^wrted  Ar 
ditstances  shorter  or  longer  than  from  Canton  to  Boston. 

The  classification  during  the  pendency  of  the  controversy  fbr  surgical  diairs, 
partly  knocked  down,  crated  and  shipped  at  owner's  risk,  on  leas  than  carloads, 
was  double  first  dass. 

Order  complied  with. 

267.  KAumiAH  MnuNO  0>MPAifT  y.  MiBSOim  PAomo  Railway  0>icrAiT 

(Dedded  November  30, 188a) 

Ordered,  That  complaint  be  held  not  susteined  as  to  the  diffo^noe  of  5  oenti 
per  100  pounds  now  existing  between  the  rates  on  wheat  and  wheat  floor  fron 
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points  in  MisBoori  and  Kansas  to  points  in  Texas,  bnt  that  the  eomplaint  is  sus- 
tained as  to  the  difference  l)etween  said  rates  exceeding  5  cents  per  100  pounds, 
and  defendants  required  to  abstain  from  charging  any  greater  rate  for  the  trans- 
portation of  wheat  flonr  than  a  sum  which  is  5  cents  per  100  pounds  higlier  Uian 
the  rate  contemporaneously  charged  for  the  transportation  of  wheat  between  the 
same  points. 

Wliile  the  differential  of  5  cents  existed  at  tlie  time  of  complaint  and  at  the 
date  of  the  order,  it  appeared  Uiat  the  difference  between  the  rates  on  wheat 
and  flour  was  often  made  much  greater  by  temporary  reductions  in  rates  on 
wheat 

No  disol)ediaice  reported. 

248.  New  Yobk  Boabd  of  Tradk  and  Trahspchitation  t.  The  Pxnnbtlyania 

RAILBOAD  COliPANT. 

(Decided  January  29,  1891.) 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  CJompany  and  other  defendants  ordered  to 
cease  and  desist  from  carrying  any  article  of  import  traffic  shipped  from  any 
foreign  port  tlirough  any  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States  or  any  port  of  entry 
in  a  foreign  country  adjacent  to  the  United  States  upon  tlirough  bills  of  lading 
and  destined  to  any  place  within  the  United  States  upon  any  other  than  the 
published  inland  tariff  covering  the  transportation  of  other  freight  of  like  kind 
oyer  their  respectiye  lines  from  such  port  of  entry  to  such  place  of  destination 
or  mt  any  other  than  the  same  rates  established  in  said  published  inland  tariff 
for  the  carriage  of  the  like  kind  of  traffic  in  the  elements  of  bulk,  weight  yaiue, 
and  the  expense  of  carriage. 

(See  decision  of  United  States  Supreme  Oourt  refusing  to  enforce  this  order, 
102  U.  &,  197.) 

ISO.  OoxK  Bbob.  k  Oo.  Y.  The  Lehigh  Yallet  Raiiaoao  Oompant. 
(Decided  March  13, 1891.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  divers  known  kinds  and  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  delivered  to  it  by  com- 
plainants and  otlier  shippers  for  carriage  from  shipping  points  on  its  line  of 
railroad  at  or  near  the  coal  mines  and  collieries  of  complainants  in  the  mining 
localil^  known  as  the  Lehigh  antlnracite  coal  region,  to  wit,  from  Drifton, 
Eckl^,  Ctowen,  Tomhicken,  Derringer,  and  Stockton,  all  in  the  county  of 
Luzome  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Beaver  Meadow,  in  tlie  county  of  Car- 
bon, In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Perth  Amboy,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
than  the  following  rates  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  that  is  to  say,  $1.60  per  said 
ton  on  the  sizes  and  kinds  known  as  larger  or  prepared  sizes,  and  also  more 
specifically  known  as  lump,  steamboat,  broken,  egg,  stove,  and  nut  coal ;  $1.25 
per  said  ton  on  the  size  or  kind  known  as  pea  coal ;  $1.05  per  said  ton  on  the 
size  or  kind  known  as  buckwheat  coal ;  $1.05  per  said  ton  on  the  size  or  kind 
known  as  culm  coal. 

(See  decision  of  United  States  circuit  court,  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  t;.  L.  Y.  R.  R.  Co.,  refusing  to  ^iforce  order. 
Case  pending  in  circuit  court  of  appeals.) 

JMhraoUe  coal  rates  over  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  from  Lehigh  and  Mahanop 
coai  regions  M  Pennsylvania  to  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

[In  omiti  per  gross  ton.] 
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264.  Hamilton  k  Bbowh  y.  The  Ghattahooga,  Boms  ard  Columbus  RinaoAP 

OOMPANT  ST  AL. 

(Decided  March  19, 1881.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  readjust  their  rates  for  the  transportation  of  the 
▼arions  classes  of  freight  over  through  routes  formed  bj  tbe  connection  of  two 
or  more  of  their  respective  lines  or  by  the  connection  of  any  or  all  of  their 
respectiye  lines  with  lines  of  carriers  not  parties  to  this  proceeding  from  Louis- 
yille,  Ky.;  Nashyille,  Tenn. ;  New  York,  N.  T.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Providence, 
R.  I.,  or  other  Northern  points  of  shipment  to  Kramer,  otherwise  called  Bremoi, 
Ga.,  and  make  the  same  lawful  prior  to  April  20,  1891,  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  report  and  opinion  of  the  Commission  herein,  and  make 
report  thereof  to  the  Commission  on  or  before  said  date. 

Further  ordered,  that  in  case  the  readjustment  and  reduction  of  rates  herein 
ordered  is  prevented  by  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  carriers  not  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding who  participate  in  the  carriage  of  freight  from  any  of  the  said  points  of 
shipment  to  Kramer,  ottierwlse  called  Bremen,  to  voluntarily  agree  thereto  an 
order  shall  thereupon  issue  directing  said  carriers  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission on  a  day  to  be  therein  named  and  show  cause  why  such  reduction  aboold 
not  be  made. 

The  complaint  was  directed  against  defendants'  practice  of  making  througli 
rates  to  Kramer  by  referring  to  established  through  rates  to  so-called  basins 
points  and  adding  thereto  the  local  rates  from  such  basing  points  to  Kramer, 
taking  that  combination  which  would  yield  the  lowest  rate,  although  the  basing 
point  used  might  be  farther  distant  than  Kramer  from  the  point  of  shlpmoit. 

Order  complied  with. 

268.  Boston  Fbuit  and  Pboduok  IOxohangk  v.  Ths  New  York  and  Nxw 
England  Railboad  Company  et  al. 

(Decided  March  19, 1891.) 

The  defendants,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  and  the  New  York  and  New  E^land 
Railroad  Company,  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  for  services  rw- 
dered  (including  special-train  and  other  services  set  forth  and  described  in  the 
report  and  opinion  of  the  Commission)  in  the  transportation  of  peaches  In  car- 
loads from  Wyoming,  Del.,  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  points  termed  Boston  points, 
any  greater  compensation,  including  ferry  charges,  than  $14  per  net  ton  loaded 
in  cars  rated  at  15  tons  capacity,  and  a  proportionate  charge  in  addition  for 
weight  loaded  in  excess  thereof ;  or  $16  per  net  ton  loaded  in  cars  rated  at  12 
tons  capacity,  and  a  proportionate  charge. in  addition  for  weight  loaded  in 
excess  thereof ;  or  $18  per  net  ton  loaded  in  cars  rated  at  9  tons  capacity,  and  i 
proportionate  charge  in  addition  for  weight  loaded  in  excess  thereof. 

Further  ordered.  That  all  of  the  defendants  cease  and  desist  from  charging 
for  such  services  in  the  transportation  of  peaches  in  carloads  over  the  respective 
through  lines  formed  by  their  respective  railroads  and  ferry  connecti<ms  from 
any  point  of  shipment  in  the  peach-growing  districts  of  Maryland,  Delaware; 
and  New  Jersey  other  than  Wyoming,  aforesaid,  to  Boston  and  Boston  points, 
any  greater  aggregate  compensation,  including  ferry  charges,  than  is  propor 
tioned  to  the  carload  charges  above  specified,  according  to  the  respective  dis- 
tances of  said  points  of  shipment  and  Wyoming  from  Boston ;  but  it  is  expresslf 
provided  that  on  carload  shipments  of  peaches  frcMn  points  in  said  peadh 
growing  districts  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  which  are  farther  from  BostiHi 
than  Wyoming  the  increase  of  said  carload  charges  shall  in  no  case  be  greater 
than  the  increase  specified  for  those  stations  in  the  tariffs  of  rates  on  peaches  In 
carloads  put  into  effect  by  the  defendant,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
on  July  15, 1889.- 

The  complaint  was  directed  against  a  charge  of  $220  per  car  on  peaches  from 
Wyoming,  Del.,  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  rates  adjusted  thereto  from  all  points  be- 
yond Wyoming.  During  the  pendency  of  the  proceeding  the  defendants  made  a 
reduction  of  ^  on  cars  of  9  tons  capacity,  making  the  rate  f6r  such  a  car  |190^ 
but  leaving  the  rate  at  $220  per  car  of  12  tons. 

Order  partially  complied  with. 
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Present  rates  are: 

9-ton  car $171 

12-ton  car n 208 

15-ton  car 245 

183.  New  Obleaks  Cotton  Exchange  ▼.  The  Louisville,  New  Oblbanb  and 
Texas  Railway  Company. 

(Decided  March  28,  1891.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  forthwith  post  and  keep  posted  in  its  terminal  stations 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  convenient  form  for  public  inspection,  the  rates  and 
charges  in  force  on  its  line  of  railroad  between  its  said  terminal  stations  at  New 
Orleans  and  stations  in  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  as  well  on 
freight  for  export  as  on  tliat  which  is  not 

No  disobedience  reported. 

102.  Delaware  State  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  ▼.  The  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  Railroad  Company  et  al. 

(Decided  April  18.  1891.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  f6r  the  transporta- 
tion of  commodities  hereinafter  mentioned  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  from  points  on  the  main  line  formed  by  railroads  respectively  owned,  con- 
trolled, or  operated  by  tlie  defendants  from  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  tlirongh  said  State 
northerly  to  the  Maryland  line,  and  through  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware to  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  from  points  on  branch  lines  connecting  with  said 
main  line,  than  is  specified,  as  follows,  to  wit :  On  peaches  and  berries  from  all 
stations  on  the  said  main  line,  80  per  cent  of  rates  thereon  established  and  in 
force  from  said  stations  during  the  shipping  season  of  the  year  1890 ;  on  apples, 
peas,  kale,  spinach,  radishes,  cabbages,  lettuce,  and  other  vegetables,  except 
potatoes,  from  Delmar  and  all  stations  on  said  main  line  north  of  Delmar,  75 
per  cent  of  rates  thereon  established  and  in  force  from  said  stations  during  the 
shipping  season  of  the  year  1890 ;  on  apples,  peas,  and  other  vegetables,  except 
Ix>tatoes,  kale,  spinach,  radishes,  cabbages,  and  lettuce,  from  all  stations  on  said 
main  line  south  of  Delmar,  75  per  cent  of  rates  thereon  established  and  in  force 
from  said  stations  during  the  shipping  season  of  the  year  1890;  on  potatoes 
from  all  stations  on  said  main  line,  75  per  cent  of  rates  thereon  established  and 
in  force  during  the  year  1890.  And  rates  on  either  of  said  commodities  from 
stations  on  said  branch  lines  are  not  to  be  more  tlian  10  per  cent  higher  than 
rates  established  in  compliance  with  tliis  order  from  jimction  points  of  said 
branch  roads  with  the  main  line.  Case  retained  for  further  investigation  as  to 
alleged  unlawful  discrimination  from  existing  lower  rates  on  like  kind  of  traffic 
with  those  above  mentioned  for  the  longer  distance  over  the  same  line  from 
Norfolk,  Va,,  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Jersey  City. 

(See  decision  of  United  States  circuit  court  refusing  to  enforce  a  portion  of 
this  order.    Case  tried  in  eastern  district  of  Virginia.) 

159.  J.  F.  Squire  &  Ca  v.  The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  0>mpany  bt  al. 
(Decided  April  21,  1891.) 

Defendants  ordefed  to  determine  and  establish  relatively  reasonable  rates  for 
the  transq^ortation  over  their  lines  of  live  hogs,  live  cattle,  and  the  dressed 
products  of  each,  by  ascertaining  the  respective  costs  of  service  for  such  trans- 
portation with  reasonable  accuracy,  as  provided  in  the  report  and  opinion  herein, 
and  adjusting  said  rates  so  that  they  will  be  proportioned  to  each  other  according 
to  such  respective  costs  of  service. 

No  disobedience  reported. 

260.  Jaoob   Shamrerg  t.  Delaware,   Laoka wanna  and  Western   Railroad 

Company  et  al. 

(Decided  AprU  25,  1891.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate 
ooii^>eii8ation  for  the  tran^wrtation  of  live  stock  in  carloads  shipped  by  or  for 
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complainant  or  other  persons  over  the  through  line  formed  by  their  respectlTe 
railroads  from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  New.  York,  N.  Y.,  than  tber 
actually  charge  and  receive  for  like  and  contemporaneous  service  in  the  trans- 
portation of  live  stock  in  carloads  between  the  same  points  on  said  through  line 
for  the  firm  of  Schwarzcliild  &  Sulzberger,  or  persons  by  or  for  whom  live  stock 
Is  consigned  to  said  firm;  and  also  from  making  or  giving  any  undue  or  un- 
reasonable preference  or  advantage  to  said  firm  of  Schwarzchild  &  Sulzberger  or 
their  successors  in  interest  or  to  persons  by  or  for  whom  live  stock  is  consigned 
to  said  firm  in  the  transportation  of  live  stock  as  aforesaid,  and  from  subjecting 
complainant  and  other  persons  to  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disad- 
vantage in  tfie  transportation  of  live  stock  as  aforesaid  by  paying  to  the  Ladta- 
wanna  Live  Stock  Express  Company  or  its  successors  in  interest  or  to  parties 
controlling  its  affairs  for  rent  or  hire  of  live-stock  cars  furnished  to  said  de- 
fendants by  said  express  company  for  use  in  the  transportation  of  live  stock 
over  their  lines  any  gross  sum  of  money  or  specified  rate  of  mileage  exceeding 
such  gross  sum  or  rate  as  will  not  only  be  a  fair  rental  or  price  for  the  use 
thereof  as  between  said  defendants  and  the  owners  of  said  cars,  but  will  not  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  as  a  whole  or  in  part  operate  as  a  rebate  from  any  rate  or 
charge  in  force  over  said  through  line  on  live  stock  carried  thereon ;  or  by  pay- 
ing a  yardage  charge  or  any  sum  of  money  whatsoever  to  said  firm  of  Schwarz- 
child &  Sulzberger  or  their  successors  in  interest  for  the  use  of  its  live-stock 
yards  and  docks  in  delivering  live  stock  transported  over  their  lines  to  said  firm 
of  Schwarzchild  &  Sulzl)erger  or  their  successors  in  interest  as  consignees  or  as 
agents  of  consignees;  or  by  refusing  to  impartially  furnish  said  live-stock  cars 
in  fair  proportion  to  all  shippers  who  may  apply  therefor. 

In  a  suit  involving  contracts  between  defendants  and  the  Lackawanna  Live 
Stock  Express,  decision  was  rendered  by  United  States  circuit  court  for  southern 
district  of  New  York  upholding  the  agreements  and  restraining  complainant 
Shamberg  from  taking  action  or  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  operation  of 
said  contracts.  Decision  apparentiy  not  reported.  Commission  was  not  a  party 
to  the  case.    No  request  has  been  made  to  it  for  enforcement  of  the  order. 

268.  New  Yobk  anu  Nobthebn  Railway  Compart  v.  The  Nkw  York  and 
New  England  Raiukoad  Company. 

(Decided  May  6,  1891.) 

The  defendant,  the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  Company,  ordered  to 
cease  and  desist  from  discriminating  against  the  petitioner  by  refusing  to  make 
such  arrangements  with  or  afford  such  facilities  to  the  petitioner  for  the  inter- 
change at  the  point  or  place  of  connection  of  their  respective  lines  at  Brewsters, 
N.  Y.,  of  interstate  traffic  originating  at  or  destined  to  ttie  petitioner's  depot  or 
station  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  pier  40,  East  River,  and  for  the  receiving,  for- 
warding, and  delivering  of  such  traffic  as  are  reasonable  and  proper  and  equal  to 
arrangements  made  or  facilities  afforded  by  it  for  the  interchange  between  its 
own  line  and  lines  connecting  therewith  which  are  owned,  controlled,  or  operated 
by  the  defendant,  the  Housatonic  Railroad  Company,  of  interstate  traffic  origi- 
nating at  or  destined  to  the  depot  or  station  of  the  defendant,  the  New  Ehigland 
Terminal  Company,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  piers  45  and  46,  Bast  River, 
and  for  the  receiving,  forwarding,  and  delivering  of  such  traffic ;  and  also  from 
discriminating  between  the  \ine^  of  petitioner  and  said  defendants,  the  Housa- 
tonic Railroad  Company  and  the  New  England  Terminal  Company,  in  respect  to 
rates  and  charges  upon  any  traffic  interchanged  as  aforesaid. 

( See  decision  of  United  States  circuit  court  in  same  entitied  case,  50  Fed.  Be^ 
867,  enforcing  this  order.) 

272.  Beaveb  ft  Co.  v.  Pittsbubg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railway  Com- 
pany ET  AL. 

(Decided  May  16,  1891.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  revise  the  classification  of  freight  articles  in  force  over 
their  several  lines  in  respect  to  the  article  of  soap,  and  put  the  soap  manu- 
factured and  sold  by  petitioners  as  "  Grand  Pa's  Wonder  soap  "  in  the  same  class 
as  the  soap  called  and  known  and  in  the  report  and  opinion  of  the  Commission  de- 
scribed as  **  Ivory  soap,"  and  to  charge  the  same  rate  for  Uke  service  in  the 
transportation  of  said  ioaps  over  their  several  lines. 
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When  complaint  wu  filed  and  at  the  date  of  the  order,  the  **  Wonder  soap," 
less  than  carloads,  was  In  second  class  with  toilet  soap,  while  Ivery  soap  was  In 
fourth  class  with  laundry  soap. 

Order  complied  ¥rlth. 

245.  The  James  &  BfATxa  BueoT  Company  y.  The  Oxnoinhati,  New  Oiuaiis 
AND  Texas  Paoifio  Railway  Company  ei  ai* 

(Decided  June  29,  1691.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  or  receiving  any  greater 
aggregate  compensation  for  the  transportation  in  less  than  carloads  of  buggies, 
carriages,  and  other  articles  classified  by  them  as  freight  of  the  first  class  for 
the  shorter  distance  over  the  line  formed  by  their  several  railroads  from  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  to  Social  Circle,  Ga.,  than  th^  charge  or  receive  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  said  articles  In  less  than  carloads  for  the  longer  distance  over  the  same 
line  from  Cincinnati  to  Angosta,  Ga. ;  and  that  the  defendants,  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  Company,  do  also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  for  the  trans- 
portation of  buggies,  carriages,  and  said  other  first-class  articles  in  less  than 
carloads  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  than  |1  per  100  pounds. 

Rates  at  time  of  complaint  and  when  order  was  issued  were  $1.87  to  Social 
Circle  and  $1.07  to  Augusta  and  Atlanta. 

( Si^  decision  of  United  States  Supreme  Court,  162  U.  S.,  184,  enforcing  the 
first  part  of  this  order.) 

282.   Railboao   Commission   of   Flobida   v.   The    Savannah,    Flobida    and 
Westebn  Railway  Company  bt  ai* 

(Decided  October  29,  1891.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate 
compensation  for  the  transportation  wholly  by  railroad,  or  partly  by  railroad  and 
partly  by  water,  of  oranges  and  lemons  shipped  from  Jacksonville,  Callahan, 
Gainesville,  Lake  City,  Live  Oak,  or  Fernandina,  Fla.,  called  and  known  as  base 
points,  or  from  other  points  of  shipment  in  the  State  of  Florida,  to  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  other  northeastern  cities,  than  is 
found  and  obtained  by  adding  5  cents  per  box  of  80  pounds  or  6i  cents  per  100 
pounds  to  through  rates  per  said  box  or  100  pounds  lawfully  charged  by  them 
hnmediately  prior  to  the  23d  day  of  November,  1800,  as  aggregate  compensation 
for  the  transportation  of  shipments  of  said  conmiodities  between  the  points 
aforesaid. 

Defendants  also  required  to  make  reparation  for  injuries  occasioned  by  unrea- 
sonable and  unlawful  rates  for  the  transportation  of  oranges  and  lemons  as 
aforesaid,  by  refunding  to  the  several  persons  entitled  thereto,  within  sixty  days 
after  demand  therefor,  all  sums  received  by  them  for  the  transportation  of 
oranges  and  lemons  as  aforesaid  in  excess  of  5  cents  per  box  of  80  pounds  or  6^ 
cents  per  100  pounds  to  through  rates  per  said  box  or  100  pounds  lawfully  in 
force  for  such  transportation  over  their  respective  lines  immediately  prior  to 
November  23,  1890;  and  as  the  persons  who  have  pkld  such  unreasonable  and 
unlawful  charges  are  not  parties  to  this  proceeding,  and  the  amounts  wrongfully 
received  from  them  respectively  can  not  be  ascertained  from  the  evidence  here- 
tofore taken  herein,  that  this  proceeding  be  continued  for  such  further  action 
or  inquiry  in  that  behalf  as  may  become  necessary. 

Complaint  was  made  of  an  advance  in  rates  on  oranges  of  10  cents  a  box. 
This  advanced  rate  was  still  in  effect  at  the  date  of  the  order. 

(See  decision  of  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  (4  Int  Com.  Rep.,  589) 
in  Florida  Fruit  Exchange  v.  S.  F.  &  W.  Rwy.  et  al.,  affirming  decree  of  United 
States  circuit  court  enforcing  this  order.    Case  pending  in  Supreme  Court) 

204.  Lehman,    Higoinson    ft    Co.    v.    The    Texas    and    Paooio    Railway 

Company  et  al. 

(Decided  November  80,  1891.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate 
compensation  on  sugar  in  carloads  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Humboldt,  Kans., 
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than  86  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  to  make  reparati<m  to  complainants  for  nnjnst 
and  unreasonable  charges  at  the  rate  of  42  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  trans- 
portation of  three  carloads  of  sugar  from  New  Orleans  to  Humboldt  1^  refund- 
ing to  them  $65.02  collected  for  such  transportation  in  excess  of  reasonaMe 
charges  at  the  rate  of  36  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Complied  with  to  the  extent  of  establishing  tlie  rate  of  86  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  sugar. 


197.  The  Hezel  Miluno  Ck>MPANT  ▼.  The  St.  Lottis,  Ai;ion  and  Tdbx  Haur 
Railboad  Company  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railboad  Company. 

(Decided  December  16,  1891.) 

Ordered,  That  so  long  as  the  defendants,  the  St  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  or  either  of 
them/ maintain  tlie  existing  practice  of  bearing  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  trans- 
ferring flour  from  the  mills  or  places  of  business  of  shippers  in  St  Louis,  in  tlie 
State  of  Missouri,  to  the  receiving  station  of  said  defendant,  tlie  St  Louis,  Alton 
and  Terre  Haute  Railroad  Company,  in  Bast  St  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Illin<te 
for  transportation  over  their  lines  of  railroad,  said  defaidants  are  ho^y 
directed  and  required  to  allow  to  the  Hesel  Milling  Company,  the  petitioner 
herein,  a  reduction  of  6  cents  per  barrel  from  rates  which  are  or  may  be  estab- 
lished for  transporting  flour  from  Bast  St  Louis  over  their  lines  of  railroad  <mi 
all  shipments  of  flour  destined  to  points  outside  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which 
said  defendant,  the  St  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad  Company,  may 
require  the  petitioner  to  convey  from  its  mills  in  Bast  St  Louis  aforesaid  to 
said  defendant's  receiving  station  in  Bast  St  Louis  aforesaid,  or  whidi  the  peti- 
tioner may  be  compelled  to  convey  from  Its  said  mill  to  said  receiving  station 
by  reason  of  properly  cleaned  and  r^alred  cars  not  being  furnished  upon  reason- 
able notice  from  petitioner,  by  or  through  said  defendant  on  Its  side  track  con- 
tiguous to  petitioner's  said  mill  for  loading  such  shipments  of  flour  therein  and 
delivery  thereof  on  said  side  track  to  said  defendant  for  transportation,  which 
said  reduction  of  6  cents  per  barrel  is  substantially  equal  in  amount  to  the  por- 
tion of  said  expense  of  transfer  borne  by  said  defendants  when  shipments  of 
such  flour  originate  in  St  Louis  aforesaid ;  but  If,  upon  such  reasonable  notice 
to  said  defendant,  cars  are  furnished  to  petitioner  upon  said  side  track  which 
are  properly  cleaned  and  in  sufficient  repair  for  use  by  petitioner  in  loading  and 
delivering  such  shipments  of  flour  as  aforesaid  and  for  the  transportation  of 
such  shipments  of  flour  by  the  defendants,  then  they,  the  sa*d  defendants,  may 
charge  and  receive  the  same  rates  on  such  shipments  of  flour  as  may  be  estab- 
lished and  in  force  over  their  lines  for  the  transportation  of  that  commodity 
from  Bast  St  Ix)uls  aforesaid,  although  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  transfer  by 
railroad  or  wagon  of  flour  from  shippers*  mills  or  places  of  business  in  East  St 
Louis  aforesaid  to  said  receiving  station  in  Bast  St  Louis  aforesaid  is  included 
In  such  rates  when  charged  by  defendants  for  the  transportation  of  flour  origi- 
nating in  St  Louis  aforesaid,  and  they  may  also  require  petitioner  when  can 
are  so  furnished  on  said  side  track  to  load  such  shipments  of  flour  tb^ein  con- 
secutively, according  to  the  distance  of  the  destinations  thereof. 

Order  complied  with. 

80a  In  the  Mattes  of  the  Cabbiaoe  or  Persons  Fbee  ob  at  Reduobd  Rasm 
BY  The  Boston  and  Maine  Railboad  Company. 

(Decided  December  29,  1891.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  or  receiving  firom  any 
person  or  persons  a  greater  or  less  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers between  points  in  different  States  than  it  charges  or  receives  from  any 
other  person  or  persons  for  doing  for  him  or  them  a  like  and  contemporaneous 
service  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  under  substantially  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions  by  issuing  without  charge  to  persons  not  Included  withhi 
the  classes  of  persons  described  in  section  22  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce 
tickets  or  passes  entitling  them  to  transportation  as  passengers  over  its  line  of 
railroad  between  points  in  different  States  or  by  transporting  such  persons  or 
others  not  included  in  the  aforesaid  classes  described  In  said  section  22  over  its 
line  of  railroad  as  passengers  between  points  In  different  States  without  the 
payment  by  them  of  any  rate  or  fare,  or  upon  the  payment  of  a  reduced  rate^ 
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charge,  or  fare;  and  In  carrying  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  order  said  defendant 
Is  further  hereby  directed  and  required  to  be  goyemed  by  the  requirements  and 
construction  of  law  laid  down  in  tbe  report  and  opinion  of  the  €k>mmission 
hesein.  Further  ordered  that  this  matter  be  retained  for  further  hiyestigaticni 
and  consideration  of  such  questions  involyed  as  have  not  been  determined  toy 
the  Commission  in  said  report  and  opinion. 
No  disot)edlence  reported. 

284.  J.  M.  RiBiNO  KT  AJL  Y.  THE  Savamnah,  Flouda  and  Westbbn  Railway 

Company. 

(Decided  January  28, 1802.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate 
compensation  for  the  transportation,  as  descril>ed  in  the  findings  of  fact  herein, 
of  strawberries  from  Callahan,  Fla.,  to  New  York,  N.  T.,  than  $3.33  per  100 
pounds  or  $1,601  per  crate  of  50  pounds ;  and  from  charging  any  greater  aggre- 
gate compensation  for  such  transportation  of  strawberries  from  Callahan  to 
northern  destinations  other  than  New  York,  N.  Y.,  than  reasonable  charges, 
lawfully  adjusted  to  the  reasonable  rate  which  said  defendant  will,  as  above 
required,  establish  and  put  in  effect  over  their  lines  for  such  transportation  of 
strawberries  from  Callahan  to  New  York. 

Rate  in  force  at  time  of  complaint  and  date  of  order,  $2.01  per  crate. 

No  published  rate  from  Callahan  to  New  York.  The  present  rate  on  straw- 
berries in  refrigerator  cars  on  own  wheels  to  be  furnished  by  shipper,  cost  of 
icing  at  shipper's  expense,  from  Jacksonville  proper  to  Jers^  Cily  and  New 
York,  is  $1.77  per  32-quart  crate. 

No  request  for  enforcement  of  above  order  has  been  made.     (See  next  case.) 

283.  Chables  p.  Pebbt  y.  The  Florida  Central  and  Peninbulab  Riailboad 

companyy  et  al. 

(Decided  January  28,  1892.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate 
compensation  for  the  transportation,  as  described  in  the  report  and  opinion 
herein,  of  strawberries  from  Lawtey,  Hammock  Ridge,  and  other  points  on  the 
line  of  the  Florida  Central  and  Peninsular  Railroad  southerly  of  Callahan,  Fla., 
to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  than  such  compensation  for  said  transportation  from  each 
of  said  points  of  shipment  as  will  be  found  and  obtained  by  adding  a  reasonable 
and  just  sum  per  100  pounds  or  crate  of  50  pounds  to  a  rate  of  charge  from 
Callahan  afbresaid  to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  of  not  exceeding  $3.33  per  100  pounds 
or  $1.66i  per  crate  of  50  pounds ;  and  that  defendants  do  also  cease  and  desist 
from  charging  more  for  such  transportation  of  strawberries  to  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  the  shorter  distance  from  Lawtey  aforesaid  than  for  the  longer  distance 
over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction  from  Qainesville,  Fla.,  and  from  charg- 
ing or  receiving  more  for  such  transportation  of  strawberries  under  substan- 
tially similar  circumstances  and  conditions  to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  shorter 
distances  from  other  points  southerly  from  Callahan  aforesaid  than  for  longer 
distances  over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction.  Said  defendants  also 
required  to  publish  and  file  with  tbe  Commission,  in  the  manner  required  by 
law,  schedules  showing  rates  established  and  charged  by  them  for  services 
rendered  or  to  be  rendered  in  the  transportation  of  strawberries  from  Lawtey, 
Hammock  Ridge,  and  other  so-called  "  local  points  "  southerly  of  Callahan,  Fla., 
to  points  outside  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

During  the  controversy  the  rate  from  Lawtey  (Hammock  Ridge  also)  was 
about  $2.51  per  crate. 

Present  rates:  From  Yalee  or  Jacksonville,  on  shipments  from  beyond,  per 
crate  of  50  pounds,  $1.66  to  New  York. 

Lawtey,  Hammock  Ridge,  and  Gainesville,  per  crate  50  pounds,  $1.83^. 

298.  Murphy,  Wasey  k  Co.  v.  The  Wabash  Railroad  Company  bt  ai» 
(Decided  January  30,  1892.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate 
eompensation  for  the  transportation  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  of 
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mixed  carloads  of  complainants'  chair  staff,  spring  bed  and  mattress  material, 
all  wooden,  of  a  minimum  weight  of  25,000  pounds,  and  fully  descril)ed  in  the 
report  and  opinion  of  the  Ck>nmii88ion  herein,  than  will  be  f6und  and  obtained 
by  adding  to  ttie  existing  rate  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  thereof  for  tlie  trans^ 
portation  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  111.,  a  rate  of  not  exceding  20  cents  per  100 
pounds  thereof  for  the  transportation  from  Chicago  to  Omaha ;  or  wImb  tucfa 
transportation  is  not  through  Chicago,  by  adding  to  the  existing  rate  of  16) 
cents  per  100  pounds  thereof  for  the  transportation  from  Detroit  to  points  called 
and  known  as  Mississippi  River  points  a  rate  of  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  100 
pounds  thereof  for  the  transportation  from  such  Mississippi  River  points  to 
Omaha. 

During  the  controversy  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Omaha  were  30  caits  on 
chair  Btaft  and  20  cents  on  mattress  material. 

Order  partially  complied  with. 

Present  rates  are  10  cents  Detroit  to  Chicago  and  14  cents  Detroit  to  Missis- 
sippi River;  32  cents  on  chair  stock,  in  the  white,  knocked  down,  Chicago  to 
Omaha,  and  24)  cents  from  Mississippi  River  points  to  Omaha ;  22  cents  on  cot 
and  mattress-frame  material  (wood  in  the  white),  knocked  down,  Chicago  to 
Omaha,  and  17  cents  from  Mississippi  River  points  to  Omaha. 

249.  William  H.  Habtbt  y.  The  Louisville  ahd  Nashvuub  RAnjyiAP 

Company. 

(Decided  February  12, 1892.) 

Defmdant  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  or  receiving  from  any 
person  or  persons  a  greater  or  less  compensation  for  any  service  r^idered  or  to 
be  rendered  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  between  points  in  differoit 
States  than  it  charges  or  receives  from  any  other  person  or  persons  for  doing  for 
him  or  them  a  like  and  contemporaneous  service  in  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers under  substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions,  by  issuing  with- 
out charge  to  persons  not  included  within  the  classes  of  persons  described  in 
section  22  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  tickets  or  passes  entitiing  them  to 
transportation  as  passengers  over  its  line  of  railroad  betweoi  points  in  different 
States,  or  by  transporting  such  persons  or  others  not  included  in  the  aforesaid 
classes  described  in  section  22  over  the  said  line  of  railroad  as  passengers 
between  points  in  different  States  without  the  payment  by  them  of  any  rate, 
charge^  or  fare. 

No  disobedience  reported. 

189.  Mebchahts*  Union  of  Spokane  Falls  t.  Nobthebn  Pacdio  FATTaftAP 

Company  bt  al. 

(Decided  November  28,  1892.) 

Ordered,  That  def^idants  may  make  commodity  rates  on  competitive  traffic  to 
their  Pacific  Coast  terminals  which  are  less  than  their  rates  on  like  traffic  to 
Spokane,  Wash.,  but  such  commodity  rates  must  not  be  lower  than  are  neces* 
sary  from  time  to  time  to  meet  such  competition,  nor  l>e  allowed  in  any  case  od 
articles  not  actually  subject  thereto ;  that  in  the  matter  of  carload  rates,  mixed 
carload  lots  at  carload  rates,  minimum  weight  of  shipment  entitied  to  carload 
rates,  and  in  all  other  respects  defendants  are  required  to  provide  and  allow 
the  same  privileges,  facilities,  and  advantages  on  shipments  to  Spokane  as  are 
or  may  be  furnished  on  like  shipments  to  Portiand  or  other  Pacific  terminals. 

Defendants  also  required  to  publish  and  put  into  effect  tariff  rates  on  all 
classified  traffic  from  their  eastern  terminals  to  Spokane,  which  shall  not 
exceed  rates  approximately  18  per  cent  less  than  the  rates  on  such  traffic  now  io 
force  to  Spokane,  and  shall  not  materially  exceed  82  per  cent  of  class  rates  now 
applied,  both  to  Spokane  and  their  Pacific  Coast  terminals ;  and  also  to  abstain 
from  charging  for  such  traffic  from  their  eastern  terminals  to  Spokane  a  greater 
sum  than  rates  which  they  shall  fix  and  prescribe  In  the  reduced  rates  liereby 
ordered;  and  that  charges  per  100  poundis  which  do  not  exceed  the  following- 
named  rates  on  each  of  the  ten  classes  will  be  deemed  compliance  with  tbif 
requirement:  Class  1,  $2.90;  class  2,  $2.46;  class  8,  $2.06;  class  4,  $1.64;  class 
6,  $1.44;  class  A,  $1.44;  class  B,  $1.28;  class  C,  $1.02;  class  D,  90  cents;  daas 
B,  74  cents.    In  case  of  any  reduction  in  class  rates  to  Pacific  termintli  a 
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further  and  oorreBpondlng  reduction  is  hereby  required  on  like  shipments  to 
Spokane,  unless  such  reduction  should  greatly  Increase  the  volume  of  shipments 
at  classified  rates  to  Pacific  terminals,  in  which  case  the  proper  relation  between 
Spoluuie  and  terminal  rates  on  such  traffic  will  be  further  considered  and  the 
case  will  be  reopened  for  further  investigatioo  upon  the  application  of  either 
party. 

This  order  applies  not  only  to  rates  from  St  Paul  and  other  eastern  terminals 
of  defendants,  but  it  also  requires  corresponding  reduction  of  group  rates 
described  in  the  report  and  opinion  of  the  Ck)mmisslon  herein  from  points  east  of 
St  Paul  and  said  other  terminals  so  far  as  they  are  applied  to  Spokane  traffia 

Glass  rates  to  Spokane  and  Pacific  Coast  points  were  the  same  when  complaint 
was  made  and  when  the  order  was  issued. 

Defendant  claims  to  be  complying  with  the  order,  but  this  is  questioned  in  a 
proceeding  brought  by  citizens  of  Spokane  against  receivers  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Washington. 

188.  TOLBDO    PBODUCt    lOXOHANOB   V.    TBK    LaKS    SHOBB   AHD    BflOHIUAH    SOUTH- 

■Bit  Railway  Company  bt  al. 

251.  Bdwabd  Kkmbu  y.  The  Lakb  Shobe  and  Miohioar  Southebh  Railway 

Company  bt  al. 

(Decided  April  6, 1892.) 

Defoidants  and  other  carriers  ordered  to  show  cause  by  duly  verified  answer 
why  orders  should  not  be  made  directing  them  to  cease  and  desist  from  charg- 
ing on  all  classified  freight  carried  by  tliem,  or  either  of  them,  from  Chicago  or 
points  east  thereof  and  west  of  Buffalo  to  Boston  and  New  England  points  an 
arbitrary  sum  or  dlfferaitial  per  100  pounds  above  the  rate  at  the  time  in 
force  on  the  same  class  of  freight  from  the  same  points  to  the  city  of  New  York 
of  10  cents  on  first-class  freight,  6  cents  on  second  class,  and  5  cents  on  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes,  and  why  such  freight  rates  to  Boston  and 
other  New  England  points  should  not  be  made  by  adding  to  the  rates  on  said 
classes  of  freight  to  New  York  an  Increase  of  10  per  cent  of  said  rates  to  New 
York ;  and  if  within  the  time  therein  named  no  such  answers  are  filed,  then 
order  shall  issue  fixing  said  differential  rates  to  Boston  and  other  New  England 
points  at  10  per  cent  increase  over  rates  from  the  same  points  of  shipment  to 
New  York. 

Rates  were  changed  so  as  to  be  substantially  on  the  percentage  basis  of  10 
per  cent  above  New  York  rates,  instead  of  arbitrary  additions  thereto,  and  fur- 
ther action  has  not  been  had. 

IBL  Gbobgb  Riob  y.  Thb  Cinoinnati,  Washington  and  Balhmobb  Railboad 

Company  bt  al. 

18S.  Qmoun  Riob  v.  Thb  Cincinnati,  Washington  and  Baltimobb  Railboad 

Company  bt  al. 

194.  Gbobgb  Riob  v.  Thb  Loujsvillb  and  Nashvhxb  Railroad  Company. 

(Decided  April  9,  1892.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  basing  charges  on  refined  petro- 
leum oil  upon  estimated  weights  of  6.3  pounds  per  gallon  in  tank  cars  and  400 
pounds  per  barrel  when  shipped  in  barrels,  and  henceforth  to  base  charges  upon 
the  actual  weight  of  that  commodity,  except  where  such  actual  weights  can 
not  be  ascertained  without  great  inconvenience,  when  such  a  rule  of  estimating 
weights  shall  be  adopted  as  will  practically  operate  to  enable  shippers  of  oil 
in  barrels  to  secure  the  transportation  of  an  amount  or  weight  of  freight  equal 
to  that  which  for  the  same  aggregate  sum  is  carried  for  any  shipper  of  such  oil 
in  tanks. 

Defendants  also  required  to  cease  and  desist  from  allowing  on  shipments  of 
petroleum  in  tank  cars  a  deduction  of  42  gallons  per  tank  before  freight  charges 
are  computed,  and  from  making  any  such  allowance  or  deduction  whatever 
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unless  a  corresponding  and  equivalent  concession  be  made  upon  shipments  ot 
snch  oil  in  barrels.  The  defendcmt,  the  Lonisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Com- 
pany, ordered  to  revise  and  correct  its  charges  upon  petroleum  and  its  prodncti 
to  interior  and  local  points  on  its  lines,  and  to  make  such  reductions  and  modi- 
fications therein  as  will  remove  the  gross  disproportions  and  inequalities  now 
existing  between  charges  on  such  commodities  over  its  lines.  Gases  held  open 
for  further  Investigation  on  application  of  either  party. 

The  allowance  of  42  gallons  on  tanl£-car  shipments  was  discontinued,  and  the 
estimated  weight  of  oil  was  changed  to  6.4  pounds  per  gallon. 

240.  B.  M.  Rawobth  y.  Ths  Nobthebn  Paoifio  Baiiaoad  Oompaict  ct  ai.. 
(Decided  April  13,  1882.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  or  r>ceiving  any 
greater  aggregate  compensation  on  shipments  of  sugar  in  carloads  from  San 
Francisco,  CaL,  to  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  than  they  or  either  of  them  charge  or  re- 
ceive for  the  transportation  of  sugar  in  carloads  for  the  longer  distance  from 
San  Francisco  to  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Ca^e  pending  to  enforce  order  in  United  States  circuit  court  for  district  of 
North  Dakota 

BOl.  The  Anthony  Salt  Company  v.  The  St.  Louis  and  San  Feanoisoo  Rail- 
way Company. 

808.  Samuel  Matthews  v.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fb  BAnaoAD 

Company  bt  al. 

(Decided  April  23, 1802.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  readjust  their  tariffs  on  the  transportation  of  salt  in 
carloads  over  their  lines  extending  southerly  and  southwesterly  from  Hutcbia- 
Bon,  Kans.,  and  St  Louis,  Mo.,  so  that  while  complying  therein  with  the  fourth 
section  of  the  act,  carload  shipments  of  salt  in  barrels  from  points  in  Kansas 
to  points  in  any  territory  reached  or  served  by  their  lines  or  any  of  them  which 
lie  as  near  or  nearer  to  Hutchinson  than  to  St.  liOuis  will  have  in  such  re 
adjustment  of  rates  the  advantages  belonging  to  them  on  account  of  equal  or 
lees  distance  from  said  points  of  destination  as  compared  with  such  distance 
to  St  Louis ;  and  defendants  are  further  directed,  in  making  such  readjustment, 
to  fix  the  relation  and  proportion  of  rates  on  such  salt  to  Galveston  and  other 
Texas  common  points  from  Hutchinson  and  St  Louis  so  that  the  rate  to  such 
points  from  Hutchinson  shall  not  exceed  27  cents  per  100  pounds  while  they 
charge  a  rate  of  351  cents  per  100  pounds  on  such  salt  from  St  Louis,  and  to 
maintain  the  relation  and  proportion  of  such  rates  accordingly. 

Order  complied  with. 

267.  The  Bau  Claibe  Boabd  of  Trade  v.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railway  Company  et  al. 

(Decided  June  17,  1892.) 

The  defendant,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway  Company, 
ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate  corapensatioii 
on  lumber  in  carloads  from  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  to  Kansas  City  and  St  Joseph, 
Mo.;  Council  Bluffs  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  other  Missouri 
River  points,  than  2i  cents  per  100  pounds  more  than  shall  or  may  be  charged 
on  lumber  In  carloads  from  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Winona,  Minn.,  to  the  destina- 
tion points  aforesaid. 

At  the  time  of  complaint  and  at  the  date  of  the  order  the  rates  from  Bao 
Claire  were  5i  cents  higher  than  from  La  Crosse  and  Winoua.  The  defendant 
adjusted  its  rates  as  required  by  the  order,  but  has  since  claimed  that,  through 
rate  changes  made  by  other  carriers,  its  attempt  to  enforce  the  relation  of  ratn 
ordered  has  been  rendered  Impracticable. 
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277.  W.  H.  Macloon  ▼.  The  Ghioaoo  and  Nobthwestebn  Railway  Company. 

(Decided  January  12, 1892.) 

The  defendant,  on  account  of  misunderstanding  oyer  demurrage  charges 
arising  on  previous  shipments  of  coal  consigned  to  complainant,  refused  to  deliver 
two  carloads  of  coal  to  a  connecting  line  for  switching  to  his  yard,  although 
freight  charges  were  duly  tendered,  unless  he  promised  In  advance  to  pay  any 
demurrage  charges  that  might  be  exacted.  This  was  held  to  be  unlawful,  and 
the  defendant  having  thereupon  made  reparation  to  the  complainant,  no  order 
was  entered. 

816.  Thb  Baiiaoad  Oommission  of  Obobgia  v.  Thk  Oinoinnati,  New  Obueans 
AND  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Ck)MPANY  si  al. 

(Decided  November  11, 1892.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  greater  aggregate  com* 
pensation  for  the  transportation  of  Mice  kind  of  property  from  Cincinnati  and 
other  Ohio  River  points  to  Jonesboro,  Hampton,  Griffin,  Barnesville,  or  For 
syth,  Ga.,  than  fOr  the  longer  distance  over  the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction, 
to  Macon,  Geu 

Case  pending  in  the  circuit  court  for  southern  district  of  Georgia  to  enforce 
order. 

816.  The  Rahboad  Commission  of  Geoboia  v.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company 

ET  AL. 

(Decided  November  11, 1892.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  chai:ging  any  greater  aggregate 
compensation  for  the  transportation  of  like  kind  of  proper^  from  New  York  and 
other  North  Atlantic  ports  for  the  shorter  distance  to  Everitts,  Butler,  Geneva, 
or  Schatulga,  Ga.,  than  for  the  longer  distance  over  the  same  line,  in  the  same 
direction,  to  Ck>lumbus,  Ga. ;  and  also  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  greater 
aggregate  compensation  on  like  kind  of  property  from  New  York  and  other 
North  Atlantic  ports  for  the  shorter  distance  to  Smithvllle,  Dawson,  or  Cuth- 
bert,  Ga.,  than  for  the  longer  distance  over  the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction, 
to  €^rgetown,  Ga, 

Case  pending  in  United  States  circuit  court  for  southern  district  of  Georgia  to 
enfof  ce  order. 

826w  The  Railboad  Commission  of  Georgia  y.  The  Clyde  Steamship 

Company  irr  al. 

(Decided  November  11,  1892.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  greater  aggregate  com- 
pensation for  the  transportetion  of  property  from  New  York  and  other  North 
Atlantic  ports  for  the  shorter  distance  to  Newnan,  Grantviile,  Hogansville, 
Lagrange,  or  West  Point,  Ga.,  than  they  charge  on  like  kind  of  property  from 
New  York  and  other  North  Atlantic  porte  for  the  longer  distence  over  the  same 
line,  in  the  same  direction,  to  Opelika. 

Case  pending  in  United  Stotes  circuit  court  for  northern  district  of  Georgia  to 
enforce  order. 

317.  The  Railboad  Commission  of  Geobgia  v.  The  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railboad  Company  et  i^L. 

(Decided  November  11,  1892.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  greater  aggregate  com- 
pensation for  the  transportation  of  like  kind  of  property  from  Cincinnati  and 
other  Ohio  River  points  for  the  shorter  distence  to  Calhoun,  Adairsville,  Kings- 
ton, Cartersville,  Acworth,  or  Mariette,  Ga.,  than  for  the  longer  distance  over 
the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction,  to  Atlante,  Ga. 

Case  pending  in  United  Stetes  circuit  court  for  northern  district  of  Creorgia  to 
enforce  order. 
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814  The  RAnnoift  Oommissiozi  of  Osoboia.  y.  Ths  Oltdb  Stbambhzp 

Ck>MPANY  ET  AL. 

(Decided  Noyember  11,  1892.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  greater  aggregate  oom- 
pensation  on  lilte  kind  of  property  from  New  York  and  otber  North  Atlantic 
ports  for  the  shorter  distance  to  Greensboro,  Madison,  Social  Circle,  Oorini^toii, 
Conyers,  or  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.,  than  for  the  longer  distance  over  the  same 
line  in  the  same  direction  to  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Case  pending  iii  United  States  court  for  northern  district  of  Georgia  to  ^iforoe 
order. 

153.  Thk  Independent  Rsfinebs'  Association  of  Tttusvills,  Pa.«  and  ths 
Independent  Refinebs'  Association  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  v.  Thb  Wcstcxh 
Nkw  York  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  et  al. 

164.  The  Independent  Refiners'  Association  of  Titusviixb,  Pa.,   ajtd   the. 
Independent  Refiners'   Association   of  Oil  City,   Pa.,  v.  The    Wb 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  bt  al. 

163.  The  Independent  Refiners'  Association  of  Tnusvnxx,  Pa.,  and 
Independbnt  Refiners'  Association  of  Oil  City,  Pa^  y.  Thb  PxfrifBTL- 

VANIA   RAILBOAD    COMPANY   ET    AL. 

(Decided  November  14.  1802.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  base  charges  for  the  transportation  of  refined  petroleom 
oil  upon  the  actual  weight  of  shipments,  whether  in  tanks  or  barrels,  except  In 
cases  where  actual  weights  can  not  be  ascertained  without  great  inconvenience, 
when  such  a  rule  or  method  of  estimating  weights  shall  be  adopted  as  will 
practically  operate  to  secure  to  any  shipper  of  such  oil  in  barrels  the  tran^iorta- 
tion  of  an  amount  or  weight  of  freight  equal  to  that  which,  f^  the  same  aggre- 
gate sum,  they  carry  between  the  same  points  for  any  shipper  of  such  oil  in 
tanks.  Cases  held  open  for  such  further  and  more  specific  direction  In  regard 
to  such  estimated  weights  as  may  be  necessary. 

Defendants  also  required  to  abstain  from  allowing  on  shipments  of  petroleum 
in  tank  cars  a  deduction  of  42  gallons  per  tank  before  freight  charges  are 
computed,  or  any  such  allowance  or  deduction  whatever  unless  a  corresponding 
and  equivalent  concession  be  made  on  shipments  of  such  oil  in  barrela  De- 
fendants further  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  rate  or  sum 
for  the  transportation  of  the  barrel  package  on  shipments  of  oil  in  barrels 
from  the  oil  regions  of  western  Pennsylvania  to  New  York  and  New  York 
Harbor  points,  or  to  Boston  and  Boston  points,  or  on  reasonable  notioe  promptly 
to  furnish  tank  cars  to  complainants  and  other  shippers  who  may  apply  therefor 
for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  shipping  oil  to  such  New  York  Harbor  and 
Boston  points  as  such  shippers  may  direct;  and  that  said  defendants  notify 
the  public  accordingly  by  publication  in  their  tariffs  of  rates  and  charges  and 
also  file  copies  of  said  tariffs  with  this  Commission. 

Defendants  also  required  to  refund  to  the  several  parties  legally  entitled 
thereto,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  this  decision  and  payment  thereof 
by  such  parties,  all  sums  received  by  them  for  the  transportation  over  their 
lines  of  the  barrel  package  on  shipments  of  oil  in  barrels  when  the  use  of  tank 
cars  has  not  been  open  to  shippers  impartially,  and  the  shipper  claiming 
leparation  has  been  thereby  deprived  of  their  use;  and  as  the  amounts  wrong- 
fully received  from  complainants  and  others  who  may  be  entitled  to  such  r^iara- 
tion  can  not  be  ascertained  from  the  evidence  already  taken,  the  proceedings 
will  be  continued  for  such  further  action  or  inquiry  In  that  behalf  as  may  be 
necessary;  further  ordered  that  the  rate  on  shipments  of  refined  petroleum 
oil,  both  in  tanks  and  barrels,  over  the  defendant  roads  or  lines  shall  be  the 
same,  and  that  said  rate  from  said  oil  regions  to  New  York  points  shall  not 
exceed  16i  cents  per  100  pounds,  nor  shall  said  rate  from  said  oil  regions  to 
Boston  and  Boston  points  exceed  23i  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  said  defendants 
are  hereby  required  to  arrange  their  tariffs  of  rates  and  charges  accordingly. 

Additional  orders  awarding  reparation  issued  on  October  22, 1895.  Cast^  pend- 
ing in  United  States  circuit  court,  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  to  enforoe 
orders. 
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307.  In  the  Matter  of  Alleged  UNLAwruL  Chabgss  worn  the  Transpobta- 
TioN  OF  Goal  bt  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railboao  Company. 

(Decided  November  17,  1882.) 

Ordered,  That  while  defendant  keeps  in  effect  a  rate  on  coal  of  anj  kind  or 
class  from  mines  in  Kentucky  on  its  Henderson  and  Owensboro  divisions  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  which  does  not  exceed  $1.40  per  ton,  it  must  abstain  frcHU 
charging  for  the  transportation  of  the  kind  of  coal  known  as  "  run  of  mines  " 
and  **  slack  "  from  said  mines  to  Nashville,  Tenu.,  any  greater  compensation 
than  $1  per  ton,  and  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  for  the  transportation 
of  the  kind  of  coal  known  as  "  screened  coal "  from  said  mines  to  Nashville 
any  greater  compensation  tljan  $1.15  per  ton ;  and  that  any  reduction  which  the 
defendant  may  hereafter  make  in  said  rate  of  $1.40  per  ton  on  coal  of  any 
kind  or  class  from  said  mines  to  Memphis  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  propor- 
tionate reduction  in  rates  charged  by  it  on  the  above-described  kinds  of  coal 
respectively  from  said  mines  to  Nashville. 

When  the  case  was  instituted,  the  rates  to  Nashville  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.50, 
according  to  the  season,  and  a  rate  of  $1  was  in  force  on  coal  for  certain 
manufacturers.  The  manufacturers*  rate  was  discontinued  during  the  contro- 
versy, a  rate  of  $1  put  in  on  *'run  of  mines"  or  slack  for  the  year  round* 
and  a  rate  of  $1.15  established  from  April  to  September  for  screened  coal, 
such  rate  to  be  increased  to  $1.40  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

See  recent  decision  of  United  States  circuit  court,  middle  district  of  Tennessee, 
in  Interstate  Commerce  Conm:iission  i7.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Com- 
pany, refusing  to  enforce  this  order. 

Case  pending  In  circuit  court  of  appeals 

812.  Thb  Potter  Manufagturino  Company  y.  Chioaoo  and  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company  bt  al. 

(Decided  December  9,  1802.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate 
rate  per  100  pounds  for  the  transportation  of  unfinished  cheap  bedroom  sets 
of  the  character  and  grade  described  in  the  report  and  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion herein  from  Lansing  and  other  points  in  Michigan  to  Emory  and  other 
points  in  California  than  85  per  cent  of  the  rate  which  said  defendants  contem- 
poraneously charge  for  the  transportation  between  the  same  points  of  such 
bedroom  sets  in  a  completed  condition,  and  said  defendants  are  hereby  required 
to  adjust  their  tariffs  of  rates  and  charges  accordingly. 

At  the  date  of  complaint  and  when  the  order  was  issued  finished  and  unfin- 
ished cheap  bedroom  sets  took  the  same  rates. 

Order  complied  with. 

260.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  Chattanooga  v.  The  EIast  Tennessee,  Yiroinia 
and  ge0rgl4  railway  company  et  al. 

(Decided  December  30,  1892.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  greater  aggregate  com- 
pensation for  the  transportation  of  like  kind  of  property  from  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  other  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  for  the  shorter  dis- 
tance to  Chattanooga  than  for  the  longer  distance  over  the  same  line  in  the  same 
direction  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Case  pending  in  United  States  circuit  court,  eastern  district  of  Tennessee,  to 
enforce  this  order. 

329.  The   Chamber   of   Commerce  of   BIinneapolis,   BIinn.,   v.   The   Great 
Northern  Railway  Ck>MPANY  et  al. 

(Decided  January  8,  1893.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  revise  their  schedules  of  rates  and  charges  so  that  the 
rates  shown  on  such  schedules  or  tariffs  for  the  transportation  of  wheat  from 
hereinafter-described  points  of  shipment  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  to 
Minneapolis  and  Duluth,  Minn.,  shall  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  distance 
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computed  and  ascertained  in  the  manner  set  forth  and  described  tn  the  report 
and  opinion  of  the  Commission  herein  on  said  rates  on  wlieat  to  Minneapolis, 
while  rates  on  wheat  now  established  and  in  force  from  the  same  points  to 
Dnlnth  remain  in  effect  will,  npon  the  basis  of  such  distance,  be  as  follows : 

From  Fargo,  Casselton,  Sidnejt  and  points  northerly  thereof,  1  cent  per  100 
pounds  less  to  Minneapolis  than  rates  in  force  from  said  points  to  Dulnth  from 
Wahpeton,  and  points  northerly  thereof  as  far  as  the  main  line  of  the  Nortbem 
Pacific  and  points  southerly  of  Wahpeton  as  far  as,  but  not  including.  Fair- 
mount,  li  cents  per  100  pounds  less  to  Minneapolis  than  rates  from  said  points 
to  Duluth.  From  Fairmount  and  all  points  westerly  thereof  on  the  Minneapolis, 
8t  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Great  Northern  railways,  including  Harlen 
and  Bdgley,  2  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  the  rates  In  force  from  said  points 
to  Duluth,  and  as  much  more  reduction  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  rate  t» 
Minneapolis  from  such  of  said  points  as  are  situated  westerly  of  Rutland  of  not 
exceeding  16  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  as  much  more  reduction  from  said  rates 
to  Duluth  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  rate  to  Minneapolis  from  Rutland  and 
such  of  said  points  as  are  situated  east  of  Rutland  of  not  exceeding  15  cents  per 
100  pounds.  From  all  points  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  south  of  lines 
extending  eastward  from  Eiiendaie  through^  Rutland,  Hankinson,  and  Fair- 
mount,  and  west  of  the  Fargo  branch  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St 
Paul  Railway,  not  less  than  5  cents  below  rates  in  force  from  said  points  t» 
Duluth.  Defendants  required  to  preserve  and  maintain  a  relative  adjustment 
of  rates  prescribed  by  this  order,  and  any  party  to  the  proceeding  may  apply 
for  further  action  and  direction  in  the  premises. 

Petition  for  enforcement  of  the  above  order  filed  in  the  United  States  drcolt 
court,  but  l)efore  decision  the  complainant  and  defendants  applied  to  tbe  Com- 
mission for  a  modification  of  such  order  fixing  definitely  the  stations  from  whidi 
differentials  are  to  be  allowed  and  the  amount  thereof,  and  it  appearing  to  the 
Commission  ttiat,  under  existing  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  modSfication 
applied  for  is  acceptable  to  the  parties,  a  modified  order  was  entered  accord- 
ingly on  March  28, 1904,  and  the  rates  therein  prescribed  were  put  into  effect  by 
the  defendant  carriers. 

311.  The  Gebks  Bbewing  Cokpant  v.  The  LoinsviiXB  and  Nashvuxb  Railt 

BOAD  Company  et  ai* 

(Decided  February  28, 1883.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  for  the  transportation 
of  t)eer  or  other  property  over  their  continuous  line  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
through  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  and  other  points  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia  as  far  as 
and  including  Lynchburg,  any  greater  aggregate  compensation  tor  carrying  car- 
load shipments  of  like  kind  of  property  for  the  shorter  distance  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Middlesboro  or  to  other  shorter-distance  points  on  said  line  than  for  the 
k>nger  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Lynchburg  or  to  other  longer-distance  points 
on  said  line. 

Case  pending  in  United  States  circuit  court  for  southern  district  of  Ohio  i» 
enforce  this  order. 

834.  James  &  Abbott  v.  The  Canadian  PAcmo  Railway  Company  kt  ai. 
(Decided  March  11»  1893.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  for  the  transportation 
of  shingles  in  carloads  from  Fort  Fairfield,  Stevens  Siding,  and  Hurds  Siding. 
Ma,  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  other  points  known  as  Boston  points  any  greater 
aggregate  rate  per  100  pounds  than  is  found  and  obtained  by  adding  6i  cents  to 
the  rate  per  1^  pounds  which  they  contemporaneously  have  in  fbrce  for  the 
transportation  of  shingles  in  carloads  from  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  to 
Boston  and  the  Boston-rate  points  aforesaid. 

When  complaint  was  made  the  rate  on  sliingles  from  Fort  Fairfield  to  Boston 
was  31i  cents,  while  from  Fredericton  it  was  16f  cents.  At  the  date  of  the  order 
the  Fort  Fairfield  rate  was  26i  cents  and  the  rate  from  Fredericton  was  17} 
cents.    This  difference  of  9  cents  was  further  reduced  by  tbe  order  to  6i  cents. 

Order  complied  with. 
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82&'*rai  TKuiiSKH   Gelebt   Ck>MPAinr  t.   Th«  OnfcivifATi,  Jaoksou   amd 
Mackinaw  Railway  Oompant  bi  al» 

(Decided  June  15,  18d3.) 

The  defendant,  the  Wabash  Raihroad  Company,  required  to  classify  celery  en 
all  portions  of  its  line  over  which  the  western  classification  is  in  force  with 
cauliflower,  asparagus,  lettuce,  green  peas,  string  beans,  oyster  plant,  eggplant, 
and  other  vegetables  now  enumerated  in  Glass  O  of  that  classification,  instead  of 
with  berries,  peaches,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  now  specified  in  class  3  thereof, 
and  that  the  defendants,  the  Cincinnati,  Jackson  and  Mackinaw  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company,  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any 
greater  aggregate  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  celery  in  carloads  from 
Tecumseh,  Mich.,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  than  they  charge  fbr  the  transportation 
between  said  points  of  a  carload  quantity  of  any  of  said  other  vegetables  enum- 
erated in  Class  C  of  the  western  classification;  and  that  said  defendants  also 
cease  and  desist  from  charging  for  the  transportation  from  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  of  mixed  carloads  of  celery  and  cauliflower  or  other  vegetables 
specified  in  said  Class  C  of  the  western  classification  any  greater  aggregate  com- 
pensation than  they  charge  for  the  transportation  between  said  points  of  a  car- 
load quantity  of  either  of  the  vegetable  articles  embraced  in  said  class. 

At  time  of  complaint  and  date  of  order  celery  took  third-class  rates  under  the 
western  classification.  Since  the  order  the  vegetables  named  above,  other  than 
celery,  have  been  advanced  from  Class  C  to  fifth  class;  celery  not  changed — 
third  class 

No  further  action  has  been  requested. 

347.  Thb  Boabd  or  Tbadk  of  Tbot,  Ala.,  t.  The  Alabama  Midland  Railway 

Company  et  al. 

(Decided  August  15,  1893.) 

The  defendants  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  phosphate  rode  or  class  goods 
to  or  the  transportation  of  cotton  from  Troy,  Ala.,  required  to  cease  and  desist 
from  charging  any  greater  aggregate  compensation  for  services  rendered  for 
such  transportation  than  as  follows,  to  wit :  On  class  goods  from  Louisville,  Ky., 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Troy,  aforesaid,  no  higher  rate  than  is 
now  chan^  on  such  shipments  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Eufaula,  Ala.  On  ship- 
ments of  cotton  from  Troy,  through  Mongomery,  Ala.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  no 
higher  rate  of  charge  than  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  On  shipments  of  cotton 
from  Troy  for  export  through  the  ports  of  Brunswick,  Savannah,  Charleston, 
West  Point,  or  Norfolk,  no  higlxer  rate  than  is  charged  on  such  shipments  from 
Montgomery.  On  shipments  of  cotton  from  Troy  to  Brunswick,  Savannah,  or 
Charleston,  no  higher  rate  than  is  charged  on  such  shipments  from  Montgomery 
through  Troy.  On  shipments  of  class  goods  from  New  York,  Baltimore,  or 
other  Northeastern  points  to  Troy,  no  higher  rate  than  is  charged  on  such  ship- 
ments through  Troy  to  Montgomery.  On  shipments  of  phosphate  rock  from  South 
Carolina  and  Florida  fields  to  Troy,  no  higher  rate  than  is  charged  on  such  ship- 
ments through  Troy  to  Montgomery. 

(See  decision  of  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  fifth  circuit,  in  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Ck>mmission  v.  Alabama  Midland  Railway  Company  et  al., 
afiSrming  decree  of  United  States  circuit  court  refusing  to  enforce  ttiis  order. 
Case  pending  in  Supreme  Court) 

890.  Phklps  &  Co.  y.  The  Texas  and  Pachto  Railway  Company. 

(Decided  October  16.  1893.) 

Ordered,  That  while  defendant  continues  to  deliver  flat  or  uncompressed  cot- 
ton in  New  Orleans  to  any  cotton  press  or  compress  company  before  payment  of 
transportation  charges,  upon  the  guaranty  of  such  press  or  company  to  pay  such 
charges  on  demand  after  payment  thereof  shall  have  been  refused  by  the  con- 
signeem  it  shall  wholly  cease  and  desist  from  refusing  to  make  such  previous 
delivery  of  flat  or  uncompressed  cotton  for  complainants  or  other  consignees  to 
the  Alabama  press  or  the  Factors  press  in  New  Orleans  on  a  previously  executed 
and  SQflident  guaranty  trom  said  presses  or  the  owners  thereof  to  pay  on 
dMnand  the  transportation  charges  due  on  such  cotton  after  payment  thereof 
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has  been  demanded  of  complainant  or  said  other  consignees  and  socb  payment 
has  been  refused ;  and  said  defendant  is  further  hereby  directed  to  abstain  from 
any  discrimination  wliatsoever  between  complainant  and  other  consignees  nsiiig 
said  Alabama  or  Factors  press,  and  the  consignees  using  other  cotton  presses  In 
New  Orleans  for  or  on  account  of  any  refusal  of  the  owners  or  managers  of  mid 
Alabama  or  Factors  press  to  pay  on  demand  any  sum  as  freight  charges  on  cot- 
ton delivered  to  said  presses,  or  either  of  them,  in  excess  of  such  charges  as  may 
be  legally  due  thereon  at  the  time  of  such  demand. 
No  disobedience  reported. 

270.  BiANTON  Duncan  v.  The  Atchison,  Tofeka  and  Santa  Fe   Railboad 

Company  et  al. 

271.  Blanton  Duncan  v.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  kp  al. 

(Decided  November  3,  1893.) 

Defendants  required  to  amend  their  classification  and  tariffs  in  conformity 
with  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  report  and  opinion  of  the  Commission,  so 
that  there  shall  not  be  two  west-bound  rates,  one  on  household  goods  and  one  od 
emigrants'  movables,  including  household  goods,  and  that  one  west-bound  rate 
open  to  all  shippers  and  so  published,  be  put  in  force  by  said  defendants  over 
their  several  roads  or  lines  en  household  goods  and  emigrants*  movables,  indud- 
Ing  household  goods,  and  that  said  rate  to  be  put  Into  effect  from  Louisville,  Ky. 
to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  shall  not  exceed  the  present  west-bound  commodity  rate  of 
$263  per  carload  on  emigrants'  movables  between  said  points. 

Present  rate,  $225. 

2S9.  C.  O.  MoBBELL  V.  The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Comfant. 

(Decided  March  2,  1894.) 

The  defendant,  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Utah  Northern  Railroad  Company, 
required  to  pay  to  claimant  the  sum  of  $40.51  as  reparation  and  for  excessive 
charges  collected  on  a  carload  of  wheat  delivered  by  him  to  said  defendant  od 
January  19,  1891,  for  transix>rtation  from  Pullman,  Wash.,  to  Portland,  Oreg. 
During  the  pendency  of  the  case  defendants  reduced  their  rate  on  wheat  between 
said  points  from  32i  cents  to  23i  cents  per  100  pounds. 

292.  A.  8.  Newland  et  al.  v.  The  Nobthebn  Pacific  Raiukoao  Company  et  al. 

(Decided  March  2,  1894.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate 
compensation  for  the  transportation  of  wheat  in  carloads  from  Ritzville,  Waslt, 
to  Portland,  Oreg.,  than  20  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Rate  reduced  from  32^  to  231  cents  pending  the  controversy.  Present  rate  is 
21i  cents. 

863.  Alanson  S.  Page  et  al.  v.  The  Delawase,  Laokawamya  and  Westeib 
Railroad  Company  et  al. 

(Decided  March  23,  1894.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate 
compensation  for  the  interstate  transportation  of  window  shades,  plain  or  deco- 
rated, mounted  or  unmounted,  when  packed  in  boxes,  than  they  or  either  of 
them  contemporaneously  charge  or  receive  for  like  services  rendered  in  the 
transportation  of  commodities  enumerated  as  third-class  articles  in  the  dasBi- 
flcatlon  of  freight  articles  In  force  over  their  several  lines. 

Order  complied  with,  but  compliance  subsequently  revoked.  At  time  of 
complaint  and  date  of  order  window  shades  took  first-class  rates,  and  they  are 
so  classified  now. 

Petition  filed  by  Commission  to  enforce  order  dismissed  by  United  States  ci^ 
cult  court  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York.  Rehearing  had  before  the 
ConunlssloD.    Case  again  decided  and  substantially  the  same  order  entei^d. 
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but  defendants  allowed  to  limit  their  transportation  of  window  sbades  at  third- 
class  rates  to  those  valued  at  $0  per  dozen  or  under,  and  to  make  suitable  regu- 
lations to  prevent  undervaluation  by  shippers. 
Order  not  compiled  with. 

S67.  Rhodb  Ibland  Ego  and  Buttkb  Oompant  et  al.  v.  The  Lakx  Shobb  ahd 
Michigan  Southebn  Railway  Ck>icPANT  ki  al. 

(Decided  May  26,  1894.) 

Ordered,  That  defendants  and  other  carriers  allowed  to  Intervene  herein  have 
until  July  1, 1894,  to  consider  whether  shippers  generally  who  use  cases  for  ship- 
ment of  eggs  known  as  ''returnable  cases  "  are  not  unduly  prejudiced  by  the 
classification  of  such  cases  as  first  class  In  the  official  classification,  under  the 
head  of  "  Egg  carriers  or  cases,"  **  New  or  old,"  and  the  application  of  first-class 
rates  to  the  transportation  of  such  cases  when  returned  by  consignees  to  points 
from  whence  eggs  shipped  in  such  cases  have  been  consigned,  and  take  or  refrain 
from  taking  action  accordingly ;  and  that  from  and  after  said  date  complainants 
or  any  other  Interested  shipper  or  consignee  may,  if  said  carriers  fall  to  take 
satisfactory  action,  ask  to  have  the  case  reopened,  and  thereupon  such  further 
direction  will  be  given  as  may  appear  to  be  required. 

December  19,  1894,  order  entered  dismissing  the  case  without  prejudice. 

322.  Thb  Fbbight  Bubbau  or  the  Cincinnati  Chambee  or  (Commerce  v.  The 
G(NaNNATi,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Ck)MPANT  et  al. 

328.  Tub  Chicago  Freight  Bureau  v.  The  Louisvillb,  New   Aiaant  and 
Chicago  Railway  Company  et  al. 

(Decided  May  29,  1894.) 

The  defendants  and  each  of  them  engaged  In  the  transportation  of  freight 
articles  enumerated  in  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  classi- 
fication as  articles  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  class,  required 
to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate  compensation  per  100 
pounds  for  the  transportation  of  freight  in  any  such  class  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
or  from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Rome,  Qa.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Meridian,  Miss.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  or  Selma,  Ala.,  than  rates  per 
100  pounds  as  follows,  to  wit :  From  Cincinnati  to  Knoxville,  class  1,  53  cents ; 
class  2,  45  cents ;  class  3,  37  cents ;  class  4,  27  cents ;  class  0,  22  cents ;  class  6, 
20  cents ;  and  to  Chattanooga,  Rome,  Atlanta,  Meridian,  Birmingham,  Anniston, 
and  Sekna,  various  other  rates  on  each  of  said  classes,  as  specifically  set  forth  in 
said  order.  From  Chicago  to  Knoxville,  class  1,  93  cents ;  class  2,  79  cents ;  class 
3,  62  cents ;  class  4,  44  cents ;  class  5,  37  cents ;  class  6,  32  cents ;  and  to  Chatta- 
nooga, Rome,  Atlanta,  Meridian,  Birmingham.  Anniston,  and  Selma,  various 
other  rates  on  each  of  said  classes,  as  specifically  set  forth  in  said  order.  Defen- 
dants also  required  to  further  readjust  their  tariffs  so  that  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  articles  from  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  to  Southern  points 
other  than  those  al>ove  specified  shall  be  In  due  and  proper  relation  to  rates  put 
imto  effect  by  said  defendants  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  said  order. 

First-class  rates  from  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  to  Knoxville  were,  during  the 
pendency  of  the  proceedings,  76  cents  from  Cincinnati  and  $1.16  from  Chicago. 

(See  decision  of  United  States  circuit  court,  southern  district  of  Ohio,  refus- 
hig  to  enforce  order.    Case  pending  in  circuit  court  of  appeals.) 

362.  EL  W.  Behlmeb  v.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railboad  Company 

ET  AL. 

(Decided  June  27,  1894.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate 
compensation  for  the  transportation  of  hay  or  other  commodities  carried  by 
them  under  circumstances  and  conditions  similar  to  those  appearing  in  this  case 
from  M«nphl%  Tenn.,  to  Summerville,  S.  C,  than  th^y  contemporaneously 
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charge  for  the  transportation  of  hay  and  such  other  commodities  respectlT^ 
for  the  longer  distance  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

(See  decision  of  United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  South  Carolina,  In 
above-entitled  case,  refusing  to  enforce  order.  Case  pending  in  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals.) 

864.  The  Truck  Fabmebs'  Association  of  Chableston  aiid  Yicimrr  t.  Thi 
Northeastern  Railroad  Company  of  South  Carolina  bt  al. 

(Decided  April  (t,  1895.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate 
compensation  for  the  transportation  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
on  the  following-named  commodities,  whether  8hi{^>ed  to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
delivered  to  consignees  at  Jersey  City  or  shipped  to  Jersey  City,  than  as  here- 
inafter, as  follows,  to  wit:  6  cents  per  quart,  $1.92  per  crate  of  32  qaarts,  or 
$3.84  per  100  pounds  for  the  transportation,  including  cost  of  refrigeration  en 
route  and  all  services  incident  to  such  transportation,  of  strawberries  from 
Charleston  to  Jersey  City ;  59i  cents  per  standard  barrel  or  barrel  crate  for  the 
transportation  of  apples,  onions,  turnips,  squash  or  cymlings,  or  egg  plant  from 
Charleston  to  Jersey  City;  a  rate  or  sum  for  the  transportation  of  cabbages 
shipped  in  standard  barrels  or  barrel  crates  from  Charleston  to  Jersey  City  or 
New  York  which  is  three-fourths  of  the  rate  contemporaneously  charged  bj 
defendants  on  potatoes  shipped  in  standard  barrels  or  barrel  crates  between 
said  points.  Defendants  also  required  to  readjust  their  rates  on  such  oommodi- 
ties  from  Charleston  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  law,  when  compared  with  rates  to  Jersey 
City  or  New  York,  put  into  effect  under  the  terms  of  this  order. 

The  rate  on  l)erries  at  date  of  complaint  was  5|  cents  per  quart,  $1.76  per  32- 
quart  crate,  or  $3.52  per  100  pounds ;  at  the  time  order  was  issued  this  rate  bad 
been  reduced,  to  44  cents  per  quart,  $1.44  per  crate,  or  $2.88  per  1(X)  pounds. 
This  did  not  include  cost  of  refrigeration,  amounting  to  about  2  cents  a  quart 
or  64  cents  a  crate.  Asparagus  in  crates  was  reduced  15  cents  a  crate  p»idiiif 
the  controversy. 

The  order  has  not  been  complied  with. 

(See  recent  decision  of  United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  South  Carolliui, 
in  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Commission  v.  Northeastern  Railroad  Company  of 
South  Carolina  et  al.,  refusing  to  enforce  order.  Case  pending  in  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals.) 

858.  S.  J.  Hill  &  Bbo.  t.  Thb  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway 

Company  et  al. 

(Decided  October  19,  1895.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregite 
compensation  for  the  transportation  of  grain  or  flour  in  carloads  from  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  to  Cordele,  6a.,  than  21  cents  per  100  pounds  of  grain,  25  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  flour  in  sacks,  and  42  cents  per  barrel  of  flour,  and  also  from  chargiaf 
any  greater  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  grain  or  flour  from  Nash- 
ville to  Cordele  than  they  charge  for  the  transportation  of  grain  or  flour  from 
Nashville  to  Albany  or  Americus,  Ga.,  over  any  of  their  said  routes  or  lines; 
and  that  they  also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate  compen- 
sation for  the  transportation  per  100  pounds  of  grain  or  per  100  pounds  or  ba^ 
rel  of  flour  from  Nashville  to  CJordele  than  they  charge  for  the  transports tioo 
of  said  commodities,  respectively,  for  the  longer  distance  over  the  same  line,  in 
the  same  direction,  from  Nashville  through  Ck>rdele  to  Albany,  Ga.,  or  firom 
Nashville  through  Cordele  to  Macon,  Ga.,  or  from  Nashville  throa^^  Cordele  tc 
Americus,  Ga., 

The  rates  from  Nashville  to  Cordele  were  at  date  of  complaint  .and  wbeai  order 
was  issued :  27  cents  per  100  pounds  on  grain,  dli  cents  per  100  pounds  on  floor 
in  sacks,  and  55  cents  per  barrel  of  flour  when  complaint  was  filed;  27i  centf 
per  100  pounds  on  grain,  32i  cents  per  100  pounds  on  flour  in  8aciu^  and  57  eents 
per  barrel  of  flour  when  order  was  issued. 

The  order  was  complied  with. 
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862.  Ck>BDEXE   Maghins   Shop  v.   The   LouisvnxE  and   Nashvilix  Rahaoad 

Company  et  al. 

(Decided  October  19,  1895.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate 
compensation  per  ton  of  coal  or  pig  iron  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  CJordele,  Ga., 
than  $1.60  per  ton  of  coal  and  $1 .80  per  ton  of  pig  iron ;  and  that  said  carriers 
also  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  compensation  per  ton  for  the 
transportation  of  said  commodities  from  Birmingham  to  Cordele  than  they 
charge  for  the  transportation  per  ton  of  coal  or  pig  iron  from  Birmingham  to 
Albany,  Ga.,  or  more  than  they,  together  with  the  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida 
Railroad  Company  contemporaneously  charge  for  the  transportation  per  ton  of 
coal  or  pig  iron  from  Birmingham  to  Macon,  Ga. 

The  rate  on  coal  at  time  of  complaint  to  Cordele  was  alleged  to  be  |2.30  p^ 
ton,  and  that  on  pig  iron  to  be  $3.84  per  ton.  The  coal  rate  was  afterwards 
made  $1.90,  and  the  pig-iron  rate  was  shown  to  be  $3.69  per  ton. 

The  rate  of  $1.60  per  ton  on  coal  ordered  was  put  into  effect  by  the  defendants, 
but  the  order  as  to  pig  iron  was  not  complied  with. 

163  and  154.  The  Indepeitoent  Refiners'  Association  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  and 
The  Independent  Refiners*  Association  of  Oil  Crry,  Pa.,  v.  The  Westebn 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  CoBfPANY  et  al.     (Two  cases.) 

(Decision  in  the  matter  of  reparation  filed  October  22,  1895.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  make  reparation  to  various  claimants  for  unlawful 
transportation  charges  for  the  transportation  of  oil  shipped  in  barrels  from 
Titusville,  Oil  City,  and  other  points  to  New  York  and  New  York  Harbor  points 
in  sums  found  specifically  due  to  each  of  said  claimants  in  the  report  and  opin- 
ion and  order  of  the  Commission  filed  on  said  date,  the  total  amount  of  the 
money  reparation  so  ordered  amounting  to  about  $85,000. 

(See  same  cases,  p.  25.) 

Case  to  enforce  these  orders  pending  in  circuit  court  for  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

836.  E.  J.  Daniels  v.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany ET  AL. 

(Decided  November  16,  1895.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate 
compensation  for  the  transportation  of  the  various  kinds  and  classes  of  freight 
articles  from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  than  104  per  cent  of  aggre- 
gate rates  or  charges  contemporaneously  in  force  over  their  re8i)ective  roads 
for  the  transportation  of  like  kind  of  traffic  from  Chicago  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Rates  complained  of  and  in  force  at  date  of  order  were  108  per  cent  of  rates 
to  Sioux  City. 

Order  complied  with. 

837.  B.  J.  Daniels  v.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  et  al. 
(Decided  November  16,  1895.) 

The  defendant  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  ordered  to  cease  and 
desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate  compensation  for  the  transportation 
of  the  various  kinds  and  classes  of  freight  articles  from  Duiuth,  Minn.,  to  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  than  aggregate  rates  or  charges  contemporaneously  in  force  for 
the  transportation  of  like  kind  of  traffic  from  Duiuth  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  over 
the  route  formed  by  its  road  and  that  of  the  defendant,  the  Sioux  City  and 
Northern  Railroad  CJompany. 

Rates  complained  of  and  in  force  at  time  of  order  were  108  per  cent  of  rates 
to  Sioux  City. 

Order  complied  with. 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  3 58 
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402.  The   Ck)LOBADo    Fuel   and    Ibon    Ck>MPAir7   v.   The   Southebn    Pacific 

Ck)MPANT  ET  AL. 

(Decided  November  25,  1896.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater  aggregate 
compensation  for  the  transportation  from  Pueblo,  CJolo.,  to  San  Francisco,  CaL, 
of  steel  rails  and  railway  fastenings  in  carloads  than  45  cents  per  lOO  pounds, 
and  of  bar  iron,  cast  iron,  water  pipe,  pig  iron,  billets,  blooms,  rivets,  nails,  or 
spikes,  in  carloads,  than  371  cents  per  100  pounds;  and  that  defendants  also 
cease  and  desist  from  charging  for  the  transportation  of  said  commodities  or 
other  iron  and  steel  articles  from  Pueblo  to  San  Francisco  any  greater  aggre- 
gate compensation  than  75  per  cent  of  aggregate  rates  of  charges  contempora- 
neously  in  force  by  or  over  the  road  or  roads,  line  or  lines,  of  any  of  the  defend- 
ant carriers  for  the  transportation  of  like  kind  of  traffic  from  Chicago^  IlL,  to 
San  Francisco. 

Case  held  open  for  such  further  proceedings  or  action  as  may  appear  neces- 
sary in  regard  to  any  change  in  the  relation  of  rates  on  Iron  and  steel  articles 
to  San  Francisco  from  Pueblo  and  Chicago,  Columbus,  Pittsburg,  and  other  east- 
em  points  which  may  hereafter  be  brought  about  through  material  change  in 
the  adjustment  of  rates  in  force  on  such  articles  to  San  Francisco  from  Chi- 
cago, Columbus,  Pittsburg,  and  other  eastern  points  of  shipment,  and  also  held 
open  for  any  required  action  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  rates  as  between  steel 
rails  and  bar  iron  or  as  between  iron  and  steel  articles  generally,  as  shown  in 
this  case  and  descril>ed  or  referred  to  In  the  report  and  opinion  of  the  Ck>mmis- 
sion  herein ;  but  nothing  in  this  order  shall  prevent  the  defendants  from  chang- 
ing the  rates  on  these  commodities  within  the  maxlmuip  rate  herein  above 
provided  for  steel  articles  from  Pueblo  to  San  Francisco,  and  as  they  may  be 
advised  is  lawful  from  other  localities. 

The  rate  on  steel  rails  and  bar  iron  from  Pueblo  to  San  Francisco  at  thne  of 
complaint  and  date  of  order  was  $1.60  per  100  pounds.  From  Chicago  the  rates 
to  San  Francisco  were  60  cents  on  rails  and  50  cents  on  bar  Iron. 

Order  complied  with. 

884.  Milton  Evans  v.  The  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Cohpant  et  al. 
(Decided  February  8,  1896.) 

The  defendants,  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company  and  Edwin 
McNeill,  receiver  thereof,  required  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  greater 
compensation  for  the  transportation  of  wheat  in  carloads  from  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  than  39i  cents  per  100  pounds. 

When  complaint  was  filed  the  rate  was  23^  cents.  At  date  of  order  it  was 
21i  cents. 

Order  complied  with. 

891.  H.  D.  May  v.  Edwin  McNeill,  Receives  of  the  Obbgon  Railway  anp 
Navigation  Company  bt  al. 

(Decided  February  8,  1896.) 

The  defendants,  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company  and  Edwin 
McNeill,  the  receiver  thereof,  required  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any 
greater  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  wheat  In  carloads  from  Dayton, 
Wash.,  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  than  20  cents  per  100  pounds. 

When  complaint  was  filed  the  rate  was  231  cents.  At  date  of  order  it  was 
21  i  cents. 

Order  complied  with. 

414.  The  Johnston-Larimer  Dry  Goods  Company  v.  The  Atchison,  Topeka 
AND  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  et  al. 

(Decided  May  12,  1896.) 

The  defendants,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  and 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Snnta  Fe  Railway  Company,  ordered  to  cease  and  desist 
from  charging  more  for  the  transportation  of  molasses,  sugar,  rice,  or  coffte 
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fn  carloads,  or  cotton  piece  goods  in  any  quantity,  from  Galveston,  Houston,  or 
other  shipping  point  in  Texas  for  the  shorter  distance  over  their  roads  to 
Wichita,  Kans.,  than  they  contemporaneously  charge  for  the  transportation  of 
such  commodities,  respectively,  over  their  roads  from  the  same  point  of  ship- 
ment to  Kansas  City  or  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  or  Atchison  or  IJeavenworth,  Kans.  In 
the  transportation  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  any  quantity,  molasses,  sugar,  rioe, 
or  coffee  in  carloads  from  Galveston,  Houston,  or  other  shipping  point  in  Texas, 
the  defendant,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  €k>mpany,  and  each 
and  every  of  the  other  defendants  engaged  with  it  in  such  transportation, 
ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  In  the  aggregate  for  the  trans- 
portation of  any  of  said  commodities  to  Wichita,  Kans.,  than  they  contempo- 
raneously charge  for  the  transportation  of  said  commodity  from  the  same  point 
of  shipment  to  Kansas  City  or  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  or  Atchison  or  Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

In  the  transportation  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  any  quantity,  molasses,  sugar, 
rice,  or  coffee  in  carloads  from  Galveston,  Houston,  or  other  shipping  point  in 
Texas,  the  defendants,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company 
and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Texas  Railway  Company,  ordered  to  wholly 
cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  in  the  aggregate  for  the  transportation  of 
any  of  said  commodities  for  the  shorter  distance  over  their  roads  to  Wichita, 
Kans.,  than  they  contemporaneously  charge  for  the  transportation  of  said  com- 
modity for  the  longer  distance  over  their  route  from  the  same  point  of  shipment 
to  Kansas  City  or  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  or  Atchison  or  Lieavenworth,  Kans.  In  the 
transportation  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  any  quantity,  molasses,  sugar,  rice,  or 
coffee  in  carloads  from  Galveston,  Houston  or  other  shipping  point  in  Texas,  the 
defendant,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  each  and 
every  of  the  other  defendants  engaged  with  it  in  such  transportation,  ordered  to 
cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  for  the  transportation  of  any  of  said  com- 
modities to  Wichita,  Kans.,  than  they  contemporaneously  charge  for  the  trans- 
portation of  said  commodity  from  the  same  point  of  shipment  to  Kansas  City  or 
St  Joseph,  Mo.,  or  Atchison  or  Lieavenworth,  Kans. 

In  the  transportation  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  any  quantity,  molasses,  sugar, 
rice,  or  coffee  in  carload  lots  from  Galveston,  Houston,  or  other  shipping  point 
in  Texas,  the  defendants,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Company,  and  each  of  them,  and  each  and 
every  of  the  other  defendants  engaged  with  them,  or  either  of  them,  in  such 
transportation,  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  any  of  said  commodities  to  Wichita,  Kans.,  than  they  contempora- 
neously charge  for  the  transportation  of  said  commodity  from  tlie  same  point  of 
sliipment  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  or  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

At  or  about  the  time  of  complaint  the  cotton  piece-goods  rates  from  Galveston 
were  84  cents  to  Wichita  and  45  cents  to  Kansas  City.  At  date  of  the  order  the 
rate*  to  Wichita  was  $1.30,  and  this  rate  was  also  charged  to  Kansas  City  by 
some  of  the  lines,  while  others  had  in  force  a  rate  to  Kansas  City  of  66  cents. 

Order  complied  with  except  by  the  defendants,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
Company  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Company. 

305.  The  jESOBfE  Hill  Cotton  Company  v.  The  Missoubi,  Kansas  and  Texas 

Railway  Company. 

(Decided  May  20,  1896.) 

Defendant  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  80  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  transportation  of  uncompressed  cotton  from 
Eufaula,  South  Canadian,  or  Stringtown,  Ind.  T.,  to  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  from 
charging  compensation  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  trans- 
portation of  uncompressed  cotton  from  Wagoner,  Ind.  T.,  to  St  Louis,  Mo.,  which 
said  rates  are  found  and  declared  in  and  by  the  report  and  opinion  herein  to  be 
unreasonable  and  unlawful.  Defendant  also  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from 
charging  more  In  the  aggregate  for  the  transportation  of  cotton  for  the  shorter 
distance  over  Its  line  from  Eufaula,  South  Canadian,  or  Stringtown,  Ind.  T.,  to 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  than  for  the  longer  distance  over  the  same  line,  In  the  same 
direction,  from  Denlson,  Tex.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  shorter  being  included 
within  the  longer  distance.  Defendant  also  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from 
charging  more  for  the  transportation  of  uncompressed  cotton  from  Wagoner, 
Eufaula,  or  South  Canadian,  Ind.  T.,  to  St  Louis,  Mo.,  than  60  cents  per  100 
pounds. 
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Defendant  also  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  more  for  the 
transportation  of  uncompressed  cotton  from  Stringtown,  Ind.  T^  to  St.  Loala, 
Mo.,  than  65  cents  per  100  pounds.  Defendant  also  ordered  to  pay  to  complainant 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents  ($261.77)  as  repara- 
tion for  excessive  and  unla^i-ful  transportation  charges  collected  from  it  on  ship- 
ments of  uncompressed  cotton  from  Wagoner,  Eufaula,  South  Canadian,  and 
Stringtown,  Ind.  T.,  to  St  Louis,  Mo.,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  complainant  allowed  until  August  1,  1896,  to  make  proof  of  the 
amounts  paid  as  transportation  charges  to  defendant  on  shipments  since  the 
filing  of  the  complaint  in  this  proceeding  of  uncompressed  cotton  from  said 
points  to  St  Louis  aforesaid  in  excess  of  rates  h^ein  found  reasonable. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  order  complainant  offered  evidence  showing  the 
amount  of  such  excess  charges  since  the  date  of  filing  complaint  to  be  $687Jr7, 
and  submitted  a  statement  from  the  defendant  that  such  amount  was  correct  A 
supplementary  order  (under  date  of  July  15,  1896),  was  accordingly  issued, 
directing  the  payment  by  defendant  of  this  additional  amount  These  orders 
for  reparation  are  understood  to  have  been  complied  with.  Rates  on  cotton 
from  the  points  involved,  put  in  effect  since  the  decision,  are  as  follows : 

Present  rates  to  8t.  Louis. 
From —  CentBL 

Wagoner,  Ind.  T 65 

Eufaula,  Ind.  T 75 

South  Canadian,  Ind.  T 75 

Stringtown,  Ind.  T 75 

404.  E.  D.  McClelen  et  al.  v.  The  Southern  Railway  Company,  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  CJompany,  The  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
The  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  eto.,  et  jlu 

(Decided  June  6, 1896.) 

Defendants  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  innlcin?,  in  the  transportation  of 
freight  articles  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  any  greater  charges 
over  the  shorter  distance  to  Piedmont,  Ala.,  than  they  charge  on  like  kind  of 
traflic  for  the  longer  distance  over  the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction,  to  Annis- 
ton,  Ala. 

Petition  to  enforce  order  filed  in  United  States  circuit  court  for  northern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama. 

405.  E.  D.  McClelen  in*  al.  v.  The  Southern  Railway  Company  et  ai» 

(Decided  June  6,  1896.) 

This  defendant  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  making,  in  the  transportatioD 
of  freight  articles  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  any  greater  charge  for  the  shorter 
distance  to  Piedmont,  Ala.,  than  for  the  longer  distance  over  the  same  line,  in 
the  same  direction,  to  Annlston,  Ala. 

Petition  to  enforce  order  filed  in  United  States  circuit  court  for  northern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama. 

886.  The  Board  or  Trade  or  Lynchburo,  Va.,  et  al.  v.  The  Old  Doionion 
Steamship  Company,  The  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  etc., 

EI  AL. 

(Decided  June  29,  3896.) 

Ordered,  That  the  above-named  defendants  pay  to  the  several  intervening  peti- 
tioners, Witt  &  Watkins  et  al..  as  reparation  for  unlawful  transportation  charges 
collected  from  said  petitioners  during  the  period  between  May  29,  1891,  and 
August  1,  1894,  the  following  aggregate  sum :  One  hundred  and  nine  dollars  and 
one  cont  ($109.01).  ' 

Order  complied  with. 

This  amount  represented  sums  paid  by  the  petitioners  for  freight  transporta- 
tion from  New  York  to  Lynchburg,  Va.,  during  the  period  mentioned  in  excess  of 
rates  established  at  the  time  for  like  carriage  over  the  same  line  for  the  longer 
distance  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.    The  normal  basis  of  these  rates  is,  first  class,  54 
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eents  to  Lynchtnirg  and  $1  to  Knoxrille,  but  during  the  time  mentioned  a  rate 
war  was  in  progress,  and  the  Knoxville  rate  was  reduced  as  low  as  35  cents  per 
100  poonds. 

887.  The  Boabd  of  Trade  of  Lynchbubo,  Va.,  bt  al.,  v.  The  Mebchants  and 
MiNEBS'  Tranbfobtatioii  Ck>]iPAinr,  The  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad 
Company,  rra,  bi  al. 

(Decided  June  29, 1896.) 

Ordered,  That  the  alx>ve-named  defendants  pay  to  the  several  intervening  peti- 
tioners, Witt  &  Watlcins  et  al.,  as  reparation  for  unlawful  transportation  charges 
collected  from  said  petitioners  during  the  period  between  May  29,  1894,  and 
August  1,  1894,  the  following  aggregate  sum :  Six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and 
forty-eight  cents  ($660.48). 

Order  complied  with. 

This  amount  represented  sums  paid  by  the  petitioners  for  freight  transporta- 
tion from  Boston  and  Providence  to  Lynchburg,  Va.*  during  the  period  men- 
tioned in  excess  of  rates  established  at  the  time  for  lilce  carriage  over  the  same 
line  for  the  longer  distance  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  normal  basis  of  these  rates 
is,  first  class,  54  cents  to  Lynchburg  and  $1  to  Knoxville,  but  during  the  time 
mentioned  a  rate  war  was  in  progress,  and  the  Knoxville  rate  was  reduced  as 
low  aa  36  cents  per  100  pounds. 

409.  The  Commercial  Club  of  Omaha  v.  The  Chicago,  Rook  Island  and 
Pacific  Railway  Company;  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Texas  Rail- 
way CJompany;  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company;  The  Burlino- 
TON  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Nebraska;  The  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  Railroad  Company;  The  Missouri,  Kansas 
AND  Texas  Railway  Company  ;  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road Company  and  Aldaoe  F.  Wai.ker,  John  J.  McCook,  and  J.  C.  Wilson, 
Reckivers  Thereof;  The  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Oom- 
pant;  The  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad  Company;  The  Inter- 
national AND  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  ;  The  Texas  and  Pacifio 
Railway  Company;  The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quingy  Railroad  Com- 
pany ;  The  Wabash  Railroad  Company. 

(Decided  August  21,  1896.) 

The  defendants  were  ordered  to  so  adjust  tlieir  class  rates  that  charges  be- 
tween Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Texas  points  shall  not  be  as  great  as  similar  charges 
between  Chicago  and  Texas  points,  nor  greater  than  class  rates  in  force  between 
Davenport,  Iowa>  Rock  Island  or  Moline,  III.,  and  such  Texas  points.  Defend- 
ants were  also  required  not  to  charge  any  greater  compensation  for  the  trans- 
portation of  syrup  from  Omaha  to  Texas  points  than  from  Davenport  to  such 
points. 

At  time  of  complaint  and  date  of  order  class  rates  between  Omaha  and  Texas 
points  were  as  high  as  those  between  Chicago  and  Texas  points,  and  much 
higher  than  those  applying  between  St  Louis  or  Kansas  City  and  Texas  points, 
and  points  taking  common  rates. 

The  order  issued  was  complied  with. 

Referring  to  Senate  Document  No.  80,  Fifty-fourth  C]!ongress, 
second  session,  entitled  "  Changes  in  transportation  charges,  etc : " 

This  document  is  a  report  from  the  Interstate  Ciommeroe  Commis- 
5?ion  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  response  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  March  18,  1896.  This  report  contains  a  statement  of 
the  cases,  arranged  according  to  the  dates  of  the  decisions,  in  which 
changes  in  rates,  freight  classification,  or  in  practices  affecting  trans- 
portation charges,  had  been  ordered  by  the  Commission  from  its 
organization  up  to  August  21, 1896. 

The  orders  snown  on  the  first  20  pages  were  all  issued  during  the 
period  bc^een  April  6,  1887,  the  date  when  the  Commission  was 
or^nized)  and  January  12,  1892,  when  Jtidge  Cooley's  resignation 
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took  effect  Judge  Cooley  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  partid- 
pated  in  any  order  after  May  16,  1891. 

An  examination  of  the  record  of  cases  in  that  report  shows  that 
rate-regulating  orders  were  made  during  the  jfirst  year  of  the  Com- 
mission's existence,  in  which  the  following'  powers  were  exercised : 

First.  Reducing  rates  found  to  be  unreasonable  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  and  prescribing  a  maximum  charge  for  the  future. 
In  the  case  of  Evans  v.  The  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany  (1  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  325),  decicfed  December  8, 1887,  the  defendant 
carrier  was  orderea  to  cease  and  desist  during  the  current  grain 
season — that  is,  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1888 — from  charging  or 
receiving  more  than  23^  cents  per  100  pounds  on  wheat  transported 
over  its  railroad  lines  from  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  to  Portland,  Oreg. 
The  rate  at  the  time  the  complaint  was  filed  was  30  cents  per  hundred 

Sounds,  and  when  the  order  was  issued  the  rate  was  25  cents  per  hun- 
red  pounds.    The  order  reducing  the  rate  to  23i  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  was  complied  with. 

Second.  Prescribing  a  definite  and  certain  relation  of  rates  as  be- 
tween different  localities  to  be  observed  in  the  future.  In  the  case 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  Union  of  Farmington  v.  Chica^,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railway  (1  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  215),  decided  November  1, 
1887,  the  Commission  ordered  that  wnile  the  defendant  charged  a 
rate  of  7^  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from  Minneapolis  and  other 
points  on  its  River  and  La  Crosse  divisions  to  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
and  other  points  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  on  wheat,  flour,  and  mill  stuffs, 
it  must  not  exceed  a  rate  of  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  a  dif- 
ference of  one-third  of  the  amount  of  tne  lesser  charge,  for  transport- 
ing the  like  kind  of  property  to  the  same  points  from  Farmington, 
Northfield,  Faribault,  and  Owatonna,  Minn.  Rates  of  15  and  13^ 
cents  were  in  effect  when  the  complaint  was  filed  and  when  the  order 
was  issued.    The  order  was  complied  with.' 

Third.  Prescribing  a  like  definite  relation  in  rates  for  the  future  as 
between  different  commodities.  In  the  case  of  Reynolds  v.  Western 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  (I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  393), 
decided  January  13,  1888,  the  defendants  were  ordered  to  cease  and 
desist  from  charging  more  for  the  transportation  of  railroad  ties 
from  points  in  Pennsylvania  to  Salamanca  and  Olean,  N.  Y.,  than 
they  charged  for  the  transportation  of  lumber  between  the  same 
points.    The  order  was  complied  with. 

The  cases  above  cited  are  only  examples  of  orders  issued  by  the 
Commission  and  shown  in  the  report  mentioned  while  Judge  Cooley 
was  a  member  of  the  Commission,  and,  as  above  indicated,  he  joined 
in  authorizing  the  issuance  of  these  orders. 

A  case  decided  by  the  Commission,  in  an  opinion  by  Commi^ioner 
Schoonmaker,  has  sometimes  been  reierred  to  as  holdmg  in  1887  that 
the  Conunission  had  no  authority  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates. 
This  was  the  case  of  Thatcher  v.  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany (1  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  152),  decided  July  25,  1887.  That  case,  how- 
ever, did  not  involve  the  reasonableness  of  rates.  The  avowed  object 
of  that  proceeding  was  to  compel  the  application  of  proportions  of 
through  rates  to  reshipments  xrom  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  to  Boston 
and  Boston  points.  Tne  decision  made  rests  upon  the  ground  that 
the  change  oesired  would  make  the  rate  from  Schenectady  less  than 
from  intermediate  stations  between  Schenectady  and  Boston,  and 
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would  thus  bring  about  a  conflict  with  the  fourth  section  unless  the 
carrier  should  voluntarily  reduce  the  rates  from  the  intermediate 
stations.  There  was  no  complaint  in  that  case  that  the  rates  from 
intermediate  stations  were  unreasonable,  nor  was  there  any  evidence 
upon  that  point.  In  this  connection  the  Commission  used  the  lan- 
guage which  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  disclaiming  the  power 
to  prescribe  a  reasonable  rate  on  complaint. 

The  Commission  said,  as  to  rates  from  the  shorter-distance  stations, 
concerning  which  no  complaint  had  been  made  and  no  evidence 
offered: 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  fix  future  rates  in  this  case,  even  if  the  Commis- 
sion had  the  power  to  make  rates  generally,  which  it  has  not  Its  power  In 
respect  to  rates  is  to  determine  whether  those  which  the  roads  impose  are  for 
any  reason  in  conflict  with  the  statute. 

It  was  impossible  to  fix  rates  from  the  shorter-distance  stations, 
because  the  Commission  had  before  it  no  complaint  or  anj  evidence; 
and  if  it  had  power  to  make  rates  generally — ^that  is,  without  com- 
plaint or  evidence — ^it  could  not  have  done  so  in  the  absence  of  some 
information  on  the  subject. 

The  Commission  said,  further: 

If  the  complainant  thinks  the  rates  from  Schenectady  and  intermediate  points 
to  Boston  and  Boston  points  are  excessive  he  can  raise  that  question  directly 
and  distinctly,  and  the  Commission  can  then  enter  upon  a  full  investigation 
of  the  facts  bearing  upon  it 

Mr.  Baoon.  In  that  connection  I  wish  also  to  file  a  statement  which 
1  presented  to  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  during  its  sessions  last  winter,  showing  a  few  instances 
in  which  the  orders  of  the  Commission  were  only  partially  complied 
with.  When  the  Commission  gave  specific  orders  as  to  the  changes 
in  rates  in  certain  instances,  or  in  a  number  of  instances,  the  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  the  carrier  was  only  partial.  I  file  this  in  reply 
to  the  inquiry  that  was  made  when  I  was  on  the  stand  previously. 

Thb  statement  is  as  follows: 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OP  MB.  B.  P.  BACON. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  having  accorded  me  a  little  further  time  to  conclude 
the  remarks  which  I  commenced  this  morning  and  to  say  that  it  is 
liiehly  appreciated. 

In  line  with  what  I  was  stating  this  morning  I  have  an  additional 
paper  to  submit  in  relation  to  a  question  that  I  was  asked  when  I  was 
on  the  stand  some  weeks  ago  as  to  whether  a  carrier,  in  case  of  the 
Commission  ordering  a  change  in  rates,  would  make  a  slight  change 
instead  of  complying  fully  with  the -order  of  the  Commission.  I  have 
a  statement  of  a  few  cases  of  that  kind  which  I  will  not  read,  but  will 
file;  but  I  will  hastily  refer  to  one  or  two  instances.  One  is  a  case 
against  the  C.  J.  M.  and  R.  Railway  Company  and  others,  decided 
June  15, 1893,  involving  rates  from  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  to  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  on  celery  and  other  vegetables  which  had  been  placed,  respec- 
tively, in  class  3  and  class 'C.  Class  8  is  one  of  the  numbered  classes. 
of  which  there  are  six,  and  class  C  is  one  of  the  lettered  classes,  or 
which  there  are  five,  showing  a  difference  of  six  classes  in  the  classi- 
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iication  of  the  respective  articles.  The  order  of  the  Commission  was 
that  both  should  be  charged  at  the  same  rate,  or,  in  other  words, 
classified  in  the  same  class.  The  action  of  the  carrier  was  to  keep 
celery  in  class  3  and  put  other  vegetables  in  class  5. 

Another  case  is  Newland  and  others  against  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  decided  March  21,  1894,  involving  the  rate  on 
wheat  from  Ritzville,  Wash.,  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  which  was  32^  oenta 
The  Commission  ordered  it  reduced  to  20  cents.  The  railroad  com- 
pany reduced  it  to  21^  cents,  making  a  very  large  reduction  to  be  sure, 
but  not  such  reduction  as  was  required  by  the  Commission. 

In  another  case,  the  Cordele  Machine  Shop  against  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  Company  and  others,  decided  October  19, 
1895,  in  the  transportation  or  pig  iron  -from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to 
C'Ordele,  Ga.,  the  rate  being  $3.84  per  ton,  the  Commission  ordered  a 
maximum  rate  of  $1.80  per  ton.  The  carrier  reduced  it  to  $3.69  pjer 
ton — that  is,  reduced  it  15  cents  when  it  was  required  by  the  Commis- 
*^ion  to  reduce  it  $2.04:.  In  the  case  of  the  Georgia  Peach  Growers' 
Association  against  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  et  al.,  in  a  case 
decided  June  4, 1904,  the  rate  on  peaches  was  $80  per  car,  and  the  rate 
ordered  by  the  Commission  was  $50  a  car.  The  rate  made  by  the 
railroad  after  the  order  was  $65  per  car.  I  will  file  a  copy  of  these 
orders  and  changes  in  the  rates  arter  the  order,  showing  how  carriers 
have  only  partially  complied  with  orders  of  the  Conmiission. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  that  there  are  many  other 
cases? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  list  which  I  have  comprises  six  cases,  which  are 
presented  as  examples  of  the  action  of  carriers  in  complying  only  to 
a  partial  extent  with  orders  of  the  Commission. 

Table  showing  a  few  examples  of  how  carriers  have  only  partly  complied  with 
orders  of  the  Commission, 


Title  of  case. 

Date  of  de- 
cision. 

Places  involved. 

Oommodi- 
ties. 

Rate  at 
date  of 
order. 

rate  or- 
dered. 

Change 
made 
after 
order. 

Wheat,  per 

•o.m 

10.14 

$0.15 

Be  Pood  Products. 

Jnne  7.1890 

Missouri      River 
points   to  east 
St.  Louis. 

KKi  pounds. 
Com,      per 

too  pounds. 
Flour,    per 

lOOpounds. 

.15 
.17* 

.U 
.14 

.It 
.15 

Celery,  per 

Class  8 

Bothtobe 

rCtaaslL 

Tecnmseh  Celery 
Co.  V.  C.  J.  and 

June  15,1883 

Tecnmseh,  Mich., 

lOOpounds. 

charged 

to  Kansas  City, 

Other  vege- 

ClassC 

same 

C1MB5. 

M.  R.Co.etaL 

Mo. 

tables,  per 
KMJ  pounds. 

rate. 

Newland  et  al.  v. 

Mar.  21,1894    Ritzrille,  Wash.,  | 

Wheat,  per 

.8Si 

.» 

.m 

N.P.R.Co.etal. 

to  Portland, 
Oreg. 
Birmingham, 

lOOpotmds. 

Gordele   Machine 

Oct  19,1896 

Pigiron,per 

&84 

L80 

&• 

Shop  V.  L.  and 
N.  R.  Co.  et  al. 

Ala.,  to   Cor- 

ton. 

dele,  Ga. 

Ga.  Peach  Grow- 

June 4,1904 

Boston  to  New 

Peaches,  per 

80.00 

saoo 

65.00 

ers'  Assn.  V.  A. 

York  as  part  of 

oar. 

C.L.B.Co.etal. 

through   ship- 
ment  from 
Georgia  points. 
South  McAlester, 

Denison  L.  and  P. 

June  85, 1904 

Goal,  per 

1.90 

Ltt 

LfiO 

Go.  V.  M.  K.  and 

Ind.  T.,  to  Den- 

ton. 

T.  B.  Co. 

ison,  Tex. 

The  foregoing  cases  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlmlon. 
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Senator  Cullom.  What  date  was  that?  Was  that  before  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  orders  for  future  rates  need  not  be 
obeyed  that  thev  were  illegal  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  dates  of  the  various  cases  extend  from  June  7, 
1890,  to  June  29, 1904. 

The  Chairman.  A  part  of  your  statement  before  the  House  com- 
mittee last  winter  on  tnat  subject! 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes;  on  the  partial  compliance  of  the  carriers  with 
the  orders  of  the  Commission,  a  few  induces,  in  a  comprehensive 
statement. 

I  would  like  also  to  file  Senate  Document  257,  Fifty-eighth  Con- 
fess, second  session,  being  a  report  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  the  Senate  of  the  advances  made  in  freight  rates 
during  the  preceding  four  years. 

Senator  Kean.  I  think  we  have  already  had  that  filed. 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  it  is  already  in  evidence  it  need  not  of  course  be 
repeated. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  suspend  putting  that  in  for 
the  present  until  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  comes  before 
us. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  statement  made 
bv  Mr.  Hiland,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway 
CJompany,  when  he  was  on  the  stand  a  feiw  days  ago,  the  traffic  man- 
ager at  present,  in  which  he  stated  that  State  railway  commissions 
are  in  a  position  to  familiarize  themselves  with  traffic  conditions  in 
their  respective  States  and  to  reach  an  intelliffent  understanding.  T 
desire  to  say  that  the  railway  people  nevertheless  opposed  legislation 
and  have  opposed  it  persistently  and  continuously  which  sought  to 
establish  such  commissions,  and  have  opposed  it  as  strenuously  as 
they  oppose  the  national  reflation  of  rates.  While  they  admit  that 
the  State  commissions  are  able  to  cope  with  the  subject  and  reach  an 
intelligent  conclusion  and  render  wise  decisions,  they  are  still  opposing 
in  every  way  the  establishment  of  further  State  commissions,  and  they 
oppose  giving  this  desired  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  competent  to  deal  with  them.  My 
point  is  that  if  the  State  commissions  are  capable  of  dealing  wim 
the  traffic  within  the  States  then  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion would  be  equally  so  with  reference  to  traffic  between  the  different 
States,  and  that  although  Mr.  Hiland  admits  that  these  State  com- 
missions have  operated  advantageously,  there  is  continuous  opposi- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  State  commissions,  and  just  as  strenuous 
opposition  as  there  is  to  the  conferring  of  power  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  now  proposed. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  at  present,  gentlemen,  and  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

STATEMEHT  07  MB.  DAVID  A.  WUBEBT. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  place  of  business. 

Mr.  WiLBBRT.  David  A.  Wilbert.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Frank  Wilbert  &  Co.,  situated  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  We  are  in  the  fruit 
and  produce  business.  We  buy,  I  presume,  90  per  cent  of  the  fruits 
that  we  handle. 

Senator  Eban.  How  extensive  is  your  business! 
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Mr.  WiLBERT.  We  handle  a  great  many  strawberries.  In  fact, 
at  one  time  we  were  as  large  receivers  as  there  were  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburg  from  the  North  Carolina  belt.  We  handled  quite  a  few 
of  them  this  year,  and  we  have  always  handled  all  the  berries  we 

St  from  there  in  the  Armour  cars.  The  service  of  the  Armour  Car 
nes  to  us  is  very  satisfactory.  We  find  that  where  the  berries  are 
put  in  the  car  in  good  condition,  and  the  railroad  companies  maJro 
tiie  schedule  time,  as  a  rule  they  arrive  in  Pittsburg  in  good  condi- 
tion. So  far  as  their  charges  are  concerned,  they  have  a  rate  of  28 
cents  per  crate  on  a  carload  of  a  minimum  of  200  crates,  and  where 
there  are  300  crates  in  the  car  they  charge  us  24  cents  a  crate. 

The  railroad  company  charges  us  58  cents  per  crate  freight.  That 
makes  a  cost  of  86  cents  per  crate,  total,  and  that  includes,  of  course, 
the  refrigerating  charges  and  all.  Now,  we  use  these  cars  as  a  sort 
of  insurance  against  loss  on  those  ^oods.  As  I  have  explained  to 
you,  when  they  are  put  in  the  cars  m  good  condition  as  a  rule  they 
arrive  in  that  condition,  provided  they  make  schedule  time.  We 
have  never  had  anj  difficulty  in  that  particular  line,  and  I  consider 
the  Armour  Car  Lme  or  any  other  private  refrigerator  line  that  have 
^ood  cars  a  public  benefactor.  I  can  just  relate  that  Monday  week 
uiere  were  8  cars  of  berries  came  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  Seven 
of  them  were  in  ventilated  cars  and  1  was  in  a  box  car.  On  their 
arrival  there  they  were  entirely  worthless  and  were  condemned  by  the 
board  of  health.  The  value  of  those  berries,  had  they  been  ^pped 
in  refrigerator  cars  and  arrived  on  schedule  time  and  been  in  ^ood 
condition,  would  have  been  from  $3.50  to  $4  a  crate,  or  about 
$8,400  to  $9,600  on  our  market  Now,  so  far  as  the  value  of  these 
goods  on  any  particular  market  is  concerned,  the  rate  of  freight  does 
not  reallv  enter  into  it.  The  supply  and  demand  regulates  the  price, 
or,  in  otner  words,  the  city  of  Pittsburg  will  teke  possibly  12  to  15 
cars  of  berries  to-aay.  If  there  were  5  cars  of  hemes  in  our  market 
to-day,  they  may  possibly  be  worth  $4.  If  there  are  10  cars,  they 
may  be  worth  $3,  and  if  there  are  16  carloads,  they  may  be  worth 
$2.50,  and  so  on.    That  governs  the  price  almost  entirely. 

Senator  Fokaker.  That  is,  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  Yes;  the  freight  charges  and  the  refrigerating 
prices  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  if  the  refrigerator  charges  come  to  be  so  as 
to  amount  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  goods,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
have  to  be  figured  in  by  somebody. 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  It  has  not,  as  I  have  explained  to  you ;  it  is  supply 
and  demand.  We  get  just  as  much  as  we  can  for  our  foods.  K 
there  was  possibly  one  car  of  berries  on  the  Pittsburg  market  and  I 
had  that  one  car  of  berries,  I  would  endeavor  to  get  five  or  six  dollars 
a  crate  for  it. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  do  you  pay  for  those  in  North  Carolina! 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  This  year  the  lowest  1  paid  was  $1.66. 

Senator  Foraker.  For  how  many  berries? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  A  crate  of  32  quarts. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  it  of  any  interest  to  anybody  what  the  freight 
is  on  the  car  to  Pittsburg  ? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  None  whatever,  as  far  as  the  price  is  concerned ;  if 
the  price  was  reduced,  of  course  we  practicaUy  receive  the  benefit  of  it 
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The  commission  men — we  are  not  commission  men,  for  we  are  buyers, 
and  I  never  handled  a  car  of  berries  out  of  North  Carolina  in  my 
life  on  commission.  We  do  not  receive  the  benefit  here,  but  the  party 
who  ships  on  commission  does. 

Senator  Doluver.  Would  you  pay  the  same  down  there  for  them 
if  the  freight  was  50  cents  as  if  it  was  $1  ? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  We  buy  the  stuff  as  cheap  as  we  can. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Would  that  enter  mto  your  calculation  as  to 
what  you  could  afford  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  It  is  all  owing  to  what  our  market  is:  it  costs  pos- 
sibly 2^  to  3  cents  a  quart  to  pack  those  berries,  and  arter  they  were 
picked  down  there  and  before  they  left  the  station  if  they  aid  not 
want  to  take  that  price  they  need  not,  and  supposing  there  was  no 
demand  on  the  market  the  consequence  was  that  they  would  have  to 
take  what  we  would  offer  them.  We  could  not  afford  to  use  them  at 
any  profit  if  there  was  no  demand  for  them. 

Senator  Kean.  As  I  understand  you,  you  say  that  you  are  a  shipper 
from  this  North  Carolina  district,  a  very  large  shipper  of  berries  to 
Pittsburg.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  that  district  is  controlled 
almost  exclusively  by  the  Armour  Car  Lines.  Do  you  ship  those 
goods  that  you  buy  down  there  without  knowing  what  the  charges 
are  on  them  f 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  We  always  know  the  charges  before  we  begin  oper- 
ating. 

Senator  Kean.  How  do  you  go  about  it  to  find  that  out? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  We  can  get  it  from  the  Armour  agents  or  from  the 
railroad  company;  the  railroad  company  gives  you  the  cost  of  the 
freight  and  the  Armour  charges.  The  railroad  company  collects  the 
freight  and  the  Armour  charges,  but  it  is  separate,  however.  They 
will  make  out  your  bill,  and  it  will  be  for  freight  so  much  and  then 
for  advanced  charges,  which  are  the  Armour  charges,  and  they  will  be 
so  much.    They  will  make  out  a  bill  that  on  200  crates  the  charges 

Senator  Kean.  When  you  take  your  berries  from  North  Carolina, 
your  bill  as  an  advance  charge.  We  of  course  know  that  that  is  the 
Xrmour  charge. 

Senator  E[k^n.  When  you  take  your  berries  from  North  Carolina 
do  you  know  what  the  freight  rate  is? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  And  what  the  Armour  charge  is? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  Yes;  or  any  other  section. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  charge? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  Twenty-eight  cents  a  crate  on  a  car  of  200  crates. 
That  is  the  minimum;  and  on  a  car  of  300  crates  it  is  24  cents  per 
crate  of  32  quarts. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  $72  a  car,  vou  mean,  on  300  crates? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  Yes ;  and  $56  a  car  ox  200  crates.  Those  cars  must 
be  iced  fully  twelve  hours  before  we  put  the  berries  in  them,  in  order 
to  cool  them  off. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  much  is  the  freight  on  that  $72  car? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  It  would  be  58  cents  a  crate,  and  then  28  cents  is  the 
Armour  char^.  The  Armour  charge  is  the  same  throughout  the 
entire  belt  of  North  Carolina. 

Senator  Foraejer.  You  said  it  would  be  24  cents  a  crate. 
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Mr.  WiLBERT.  On  300  crates,  yes;  and  28  cents  on  200  crates. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  talking  about  the  one  now  that  has  300 
crates. 

Mr.  WiiiBERT.  Twenty-four. 

Senator  Foraejer.  What  is  the  freight  on  that? 

Mr.  WiLBBRT.  It  would  be  just  58  cents  a  crate.  When  we  get  to 
the  Chadboum  district  the  freight  is  10  cents  more,  but  the  raupoad 
company  charges  that  additional  10  cents.  It  is  not  the  Armour 
people.  As  to  the  question  of  supply  and  demand,  I  can  recall  four 
or  five  years  ago  that  we  got  the  first  berries  that  came  out  of  North 
Carolina,  and  we  paid  $6  a  crate  for  them.  They  averaged  $1,800  a 
car.  We  got  two  cars  of  them,  and  I  can  recollect  very  distinctlj 
the  day  they  came  it  began  to  snow,  and  we  were  out  just  about  $2,000. 

The  weather  got  cold  and  there  was  no  demand  for  them.  The 
consequence  was  that  we  had  to  hold  the  cars,  and  of  course  they  were 
still  coming  from  North  Carolina  and  receipts  were  accumulating 
in  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  We  had  to  meet  the  market  My  first  ex- 
perience m  shipping  terries  was  from  Tennessee.  I  shipped  in  the 
C.  F.  T.  cars  at  that  time.  At  that  time  the  railroad  company  did 
not  collect  for  the  refrigeration.  The  refrigerating  company  made 
a  draft  for  that  themselves.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  person  to  ship 
berries  out  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  a  private  car  line.  That  was 
about  six  or  seven  years  ago.  They  arrived  in  Kttsburg  in  bad 
condition.  That  was  the  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Com- 
pany. There  was  quite  a  heavy  loss  on  that  It  was  through  their 
carelessness  in  not  having  icing  stations  along  the  route,  and  the  loss 
was  over  $1,900.  They  paid  every  dollar  of  it.  So  that  it  is  a  sort 
of  insurance,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning.  We  simply  could  not 
do  business  if  the  Armour  people  were  to  take  their  cars  out  of  serv- 
ice to-day.  It  would  cause  the  growers  of  the  country  miUions  of 
dollars  loss,  and  also  to  people  like  myself  who  handle  that  line  of 
goods.  If  we  did  not  have  tne  refrigerator  cars  to  handle  that  kind 
of  business,  we  could  not  handle  the  goods  at  all. 

Senator  Keak.  Do  you  get  perishable  fruits  from  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  WiLBBRT.  Yes ;  in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  occasionally. 

Senator  Kban.  Do  they  all  come  in  Armour  cars? 

Mr.  WiLBBRT.  As  a  rule  we  prefer  them. 

Senator  Kean.  Why? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  They  are  a  better  car  than  any  other,  and  they  are 
so  kept  that  they  are  properly  iced,  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  it  is  » 
guaranty  almost  against  any  decay,  provided  the  stuff  is  properly 
taken  care  of.  There  are  other  car  lines  tiiat  give  pretW  gooS 
service,  but  as  a  rule  the  railway  company's  cars  would  not  be  suit- 
able for  that  class  of  goods  at  all.  Take  the  M.  D.  T.  cars,  and  I 
would  not  think  of  putting  in  berries  and  shipping  them  in  a  car  of 
that  kind.  In  the  nrst  place,  they  only  hold  3  tons  of  ice,  while  I 
think  the  smallest  car  of  the  Armours'  holds  6  tons. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  think  6  tons  is  as  much  as  the  Armour  car 
will  hold? 

Mr.  WiLBBRT.  From  5  to  6  tons.  There  are  some  that  will  hold  6 
tons.    I  have  iced  them  frequently. 
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Senator  Forakbr.  It  would  not  hold  8! 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  that  I  ever  knew  that 
would  hold  8. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  ever  had  many  claims  for  damages! 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  I  have  had  claims  against  them;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keak.  Who  do  you  make  those  claims  against? 

Mr.  Whbert.  We  make  them  against  the  railroad  companv.  They 
were  alwavs  investigated  by  the  Armour  people,  and  when  they  were 
at  fault  they  always  settled  very  satisfactorily.  I  have  never  yet 
had  a  claim  turned  down  by  them. 

Senator  Kjian.  Then  you  think  that  the  Armour  people  on  the 
whole  fflire  satisfactory  service,  but  at  a  pretty  high  price? 

Mr.  WiLBBRT*  They  are  a  little  high  price,  but  when  you  get  some- 
thing good  you  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  heard  the  statement  made  by  people 
here,  complaining  about  this  service  and  about  their  charges? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  Not  other  than  that  made  by  Mr.  Mead,  who  spoke 
this  morning. 

Senator  Kean.  You  heard  him  telling  of  a  case  where  perishable 
fruits  were  sent  up  from  two  points  in  Tennessee  about  eqiiidistant 
from  Chicago,  and  one  of  them  had  a  charge  of,  I  think,  $16  for 
icing,  and  the  other  had  a  charge  of  $45,  billed  to  the  same  firm? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  How  do  you  accoimt  for  such  a  discrimination! 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  I  can  not  account  for  it,  if  they  were  both  the  same 
cars.  Let  me  state  also  that  I  also  use  the  Illinois  Central  cars  and 
other  refrigerator  cars  where  the  charges  are  considerably  less,  but 
not  for  high-class  perishable  goods.  We  will  take  cucumbers  from 
New  Orleans,  and  cabbages  and  such  stuff  from  other  points^  from 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Crystal  Springs,  Miss.,  and  we  will  use  the  Illinois 
Central  cars,  because  that  class  of  goods  is  not  so  high  a  class  of  per- 
ishable goods  and  they  do  not  need  the  same  attention.  I  can  not 
understand,  if  they  were  both  the  Armour  cars,  how  that  was. 

Senator  Kean.  Your  idea  is  that  all  commission  merchants,  and 
other  purchasers  of  these  perishable  fruits,  ought  to  have  the. same 
kind  of  a  deal  with  this  company? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  Yes ;  and  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  any  discrim- 
ination. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  there  anv  publicity  in  their  charges? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  Yes;  the  sdiedule  of  rates  you  can  get  from  the 
raikoad  company.    There  is  a  printed  tariff. 

Senator  Kjban.  Are  you  so  lamiliar  with  the  general  business  to 
state  that  these  charges  are  accessible  to  different  men  and  to  com- 
mission merchants,  so  that  a  man  can  make  an  estimate  when  he  is 
trying  to  purchase  his  fruit  as  to  what  the  cost  would  be  of  getting 
the  car  there? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  We  know  exactly  what  it  is  before  we  enter  into  a 
deal.  North  Carolina  is  now  about  through  shipping  berries.  We 
will  begin  operating  next  Monday  in  Delaware.  We  will  know  the 
exact  cost  oi  the  frait  and  the  exact  cost  of  refrigeration  before  we 
ship  a  car. 

Senator  Kean.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mead  that  it 
was  impossible  for  people  situated  as  he  is  in  Boston  to  tell  in  advance 
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what  these  charges  were  going  to  be,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  transact 
his  business  on  business  principles? 

Mr.  WiLBEBT.  I  heara  him  state  that,  and  I  also  heard  him  state 
that  he  did  not  handle  any  berries.  He  probably  would  not  be 
interested  to  know.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  rule  in  Boston, 
but  it  is  not  the  rule  in  Pittsburff. 

Senator  Keak.  That  is  the  rule,  but  it  would  probably  be  appli- 
cable to  berries  and  to  everjrthing  edse. 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  I  would  think  so. 

Senator  Keak.  Have  you  heard  of  the  Armour  people  bein^  en- 
gaged themselves  in  the  business  of  commission  mercnants — handling 
these  perishable  ^oods? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  Never  berries.  I  know  that  they  handle  butter,  egss, 
and  cheese,  and  I  also  know  that  thejr  endeavored  to  handle  apples 
and  potatoes,  etc,  and  onions  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  but  they  did 
not  make  a  success  of  it.    I  know  they  have  quit  it. 

Senator  Kean.  If  they  should  enter  into  that  business  as  merchants, 
the  fact  that  they  own  these  facilities  would  enable  them  to  give 
themselves  a  little  better  deal  than  they  would  give  to  people  on  the 
outside,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WiLBERT.  It  might,  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  light;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  they  can  rent  their  cars  for  so  much  money  it  really 
would  not  be  any  better,  from  the  fact  that  they  can  get  the  same 
price  from  someliody  else.  Furthermore,  the  Armour  car  is  not  used 
for  stuff  that  they  were  handling  at  that  time.  The  Armour  car  is 
not  used  for  apples,  potatoes,  onions,  etc.  We  use  other  refrigerating 
cars  for  that  purpose,  where  there  is  no  charge  at  alL 

Senator  Ejean.  I  think  that  is  alL 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOSEPH  H.  CALL. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and 
business. 

Mr.  Call.  I  am  an  attorney  at  law,  and  I  reside  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  are  to  speak  on  the  private  car  sys- 
tem in  your  State. 

Mr.  Call.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  have  come  before  this 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  citrus-fruit  interests  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, and  at  their  request  to  urge  an  amendment  to  the  existing  inter- 
state-commerce act  which  will  confer  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  upon  some  other  public  tribunal,  a  supervising  power 
over  railway  rates,  and  with  power  to  fix  maximum  rates  and  to 
limit  charges  where  it  shall  appear  to  such  tribunal  that  the  existing 
rates  shall  be  unreasonable,  and  that  such  orders  of  the  tribunal  or 
commission  may  be  put  into  effect  and  shall  remain  in  force  until 
declared  by  some  court  to  be  invalid,  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  in  his  message. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  you  represent? 

Mr.  Call.  The  citrus  fruit  interests  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  cr^nized  association? 

Mr.  Call.  There  is  a  large  central  organization  which  is  called 
the  "  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange,"  which  handles  about 
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one-half  to  60  per  cent  of  the  citrous  fruit  business,  and  then  there 
are  a  large  number  of  scattering  organizations  owning  packing 
houses  andshipping  for  themselves.     About  70  per  cent  of  the  orange 

F'owers — ^the  citrous  fruit  growers — ^have  requested  me  to  appear  here, 
represent  about  70  per  cent  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  by  authority  for  those  people! 

Mr.  Call.  I  speak  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  fruit  grower  or  a  shipper! 

Mr.  Call.  I  ani  not  a  fruit  ^ower,  nor  am  I  a  shipper,  nor  do  I 
represent  any  car  line  or  packmg  house  as  such,  nor  any  of  those 
packing-house  interests  in  southern  California  which  are  affiliated 
with  the  Armour  and  other  car  lines.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
growers. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  Have  you  had  experience  as  an  attorney  in  con- 
nection with  this  litigation  arising  out  of  these  questions! 

Mr.  Call.  I  was  going  to  say  that  something  over  seventeen  years — 
during  the  past  seventeen  or  eighteen  years — I  have  acted  for  the 
Government  in  special  employments  in  a  number  of  railway  litiga- 
tions, not  all  of  them  rate  cases.  Some  of  them  have  involved  land 
grants,  and  some  have  involved  transportation  rates  for  the  Army,  and 
some  of  them  have  involved  rates  under  the  interstate-commerce  acts, 
and  other  matters  that  come  up  have  involved  railway  pools.  If  it 
would  be  of  any  information  to  the  committee,  I  could  briefly  state 
what  those  principal  litigations  were,  if  the  committee  desires  to 
know. 

Senator  Foraker.  Are  you  employed  by  the  Government  now! 

Mr.  Call.  I  am  now  employed  in  some  special  cases.  I  have  never 
had  any  general  employment  from  the  Government  but  special  liti- 
gations rdating  to  railway  matters  of  various  kinds. 

Senator  Foraker.  Are  those  cases,  any  of  them,  cases  that  were 
prosecuted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission! 

Mr.  Call.  One  of  them  is  an  interstate-commerce  case. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  that  still  jjending! 

Mr.  Call.  That  is  still  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 

Senator  Foraker.  What  case  is  that! 

Mr.  Call.  That  is  the  case  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
against  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the  Santa  Fe  Company 
and  some  of  their  constituent  corporations. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  represent  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiis- 
sioa  in  that  case! 

Mr.  Call.  I  represented  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court.  I  prosecuted  that  case  and  took  all  the 
testimony  there  and  secured  an  injunction  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission a^inst  the  railways,  but  I  have  not  been  employed  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  appear  for  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Foraker.  When  did  you  secure  that  injunction ! 

^.  Call.  That  injunction  was  secured  last  fall,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1904. 

Senator  Foraker.  Was  a  suit  brought  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  was  the  object  of  that  suit! 

Mr.  Call.  That  suit  arose  over  a  controversy  between  the  shippers 
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and  the  orange  growers  in  southern  California  upon  complaints  filed 
b^  them  against  the  railways  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  among  other  things  it  was  charged  that  the  railways  had 
adopted  and  put  into  force  a  rule  or  regulation  which  had  been  car- 
riea  into  the  tariff  on  file  with  the  Commission,  and  which  was  put 
into  shipping  contracts,  in  and  by  which  the  railways  assumed  to 
absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  control  the  routing  of  freight  over  all 
lines  of  railroad  beyond  the  terminals  of  the  initial  lines.  There 
was  on  file  before  the  Commerce  Commission  the  joint  tariff,  so  called, 
fixing  various  routes  throughout  the  East  for  the  shipping  of  freight 
upon  continuous  shipments.  There  were  many  of  those  routes  that 
were  shown  in  the  joint  tariff.  For  instance,  over  the  Southera 
Pacific  lines  east  from  Ogden  and  from  there  to  Salt  Lake  there  were 
lines  connecting  the  Denver  and  Kio  Grande,  and  then  at  Chicago 
a  large  number  of  other  lines. 

Senator  Foraker.  Does  the  Southern  Pacific  go  through  Ogden! 

Mr.  Call.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company,  as  I  suppose  tne  com- 
mittee knows,  is  a  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  Kentucky, 
which  has  leases  from  two  large  railroads  built  under  authority  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  competing  lines.  One  of  those  lines  of 
railroad  is  from  San  Francisco  east  through  Ogden  to  Omaha,  and 
the  other  line  is  from  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Los  Angeles,  east 
toward  Galveston.  These  two  lines  have  made,  each  of  them,  leases 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  so  that  those  two  lines  whi(di  were 
built  by  virtue  of  the  United  States  and  principally  by  its  aid  are  to- 
day operated  by  a  single  company  called  the  "  Southern  Pacific*' 

Senator  Fobak£B.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  is  there  any 
road  from  Ogden  east  to  Omaha  except  the  Union  Pacific? 

Mr.  Call.  From  Salt  Lake  there  are  other  roads,  but  from  Ogdai 
itself  I  would  not  be  sure  that  there  are. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  it  not  the  Union  Pacific?  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  us  the  Union  Pacific  is  leased  to  the  Southern? 

Mr.  Call.  I  understand  it  is  in  the  same  control,  but  not  leased. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  really  controls  the  Union  Pacific?  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  that  out  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Call.  I  only  know  from  general  report,  and  that  is  that  cer- 
tain men  own  a  controlliiiff  interest  in  all  those  roads.  Those  are 
called  the  "  Harriman  roads  "  and  are  supposed  to  be  owned  in  the 
interests  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  hope  you  will  be  more  accurate  in  yonr 
other  statements  than  you  are  in  that. 

Mr.  Call.  I  do  not  undertake  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge, 
as  I  stated.    I  do  not  know  what  the  tacts  are. 

I  desire  to  present  to  the  committee  the  existing  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  citrus- fruit  industry  in  California,  and  as  affected  by 
the  existing  railroad  rates  and  conditions,  and  to  show  a  situation 
which  has  arisen  there  which  I  think  affects  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration by  this  committee.  In  order  to  do  that  1  would  like  to 
briefly  ^  over  the  development  of  the  citrus-fruit  business.  The 
cultivation  of  citrus  fruits,  which  are  generally  called  oranges — and 
when  we  speak  of  oranges  we  refer  to  citrus  fruits  generdly— has 
grown  up  within  the  last  twenty  years.    In  1897  or  1898 — in  tliat  sea- 
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son — ^tiiere  were  about  14,000  cars  of  oranges  shipped.  In  the  year 
1900  there  were  about  22,000  cars,  and  in  the  season  of  1903  and  1904 
about  25,000  to  27,000  cars.  In  the  present  season  there  will  be 
about  30,000  cars*  or  a  little  over.  The  growth  of  the  citrus-fruit 
business  ha^  been  large  and  auite  rapid ;  but  one  reason  for  that  is  that 
when  the  rates  on  citrus  fruits  were  established  by  the  railways, 
citrus  fruit  was  worth  in  California  from  $4  to  $5  a  box.  That  was 
about  twenty  years  ago.  ITiat  continued  at  those  quite  comparatively 
high  prices  until  more  recent  years.  It  takes  about  eight  years  to 
put  an  orange  grove  in  cultivation,  in  first-dass  producing  condi- 
tion; so  that  groves  that  were  planted  and  are  being  brought  into 
bearing  and  were  started  at  times  when  the  bu^ess  was  profitable 
have  been  brought  into  bearing  and  production  at  a  time  when  there  is 
absolutely  no  profit  in  the  busmess,  m  view  of  the  existing  conditions. 
I  mention  that  because  it  accounts  for  the  increased  ^pments  under  . 
adverse  conditions. 

Senator  Fokakee.  How  much  per  box  is  that  fruit  worth  now  f 

Mr.  Call.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  on  that  directly.  In  a  case 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  involving  the  question 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  for  transporting  citrus  fruits  the 
Commission  made  certain  findings  that  were  established  by  volumi- 
nous testimony  furnished  by  the  carriers,  as  well  as  by  the  orange 
growers;  and  among  other  things  they  found  these  facts:  That  the 
actual  cost  of  placing  groves  of  oranges  in  bearing  at  seven  to  eight 
vears  old  is  $1,000  an  acre,  and  that  Uie  actual  cost  of  producing  a 
box  of  oranges  which  weighs  about  80  pounds,  and  putting  it  aboard 
the  cars,  was  $1.10  a  box.  That  is  what  it  costs  the  grower  to  put  the 
fruit  aboard  the  cars. 

Senator  Fobaker.  At  this  time? 

Mr.  Call.  At  this  time,  and  it  has  been  the  same  for  several  years. 
The  railroad  rate,  which  was  established  some  twenty  years  ago,  is 
$1.25  a  hundred  from  southern  California  to  points  east  of  the  . 
Bocky  Mountains.  It  is  what  is  called  a  blanket  rate,  and  the  center 
of  distribution  of  that  freight  is  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  east  of 
Chicago,  about  2,500  or  2,700  miles  of  haul.  That  rate  of  $1.25  a 
hundred  amounts  to  90  cents  a  box,  and  the  charge  for  refrigeration 
to  the  central  point  of  distribution  is  $70  to  $80  a  oar,  but  all  Uie  fruit 
is  not  refrigerated.  In  round  niunbers,  the  cost  of  laying  down  that 
fruit  in  the  eastern  market  to  the  grower  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2  to  $2.10  a  box.  Now,  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  me  committee 
from  these  figures  of  the  Commission  that  the  cost  of  those  oranges 
laid  down  in  the  market  is  $2.10  a  box.  The  average  price  received  in 
the  market  for  oranges  during  the  season  of  1902  ana  1903  was  $2.20 
a  boxj  which,  if  there  had  b^n  no  losses  en  route,  and  nothing  for 
handling,  for  commissions,  would  have  given  the  orange  growers  of 
California  about  10  cents  a  box,  and  would  have  given  the  carriers 
and  the  car  lines  about  $1  a  box. 

In  1903  and  1904  the  average  price  was  $1.97  and  7  mills  a  box. 
In  the  season  of  1904  and  1905,  the  present  season,  the  price  has  aver- 
aged $2.18  a  box.  Now,  the  freight  which  this  business  pays  to  the 
carriers — and  when  I  say  to  the  carriers  I  mean  the  car  lines  also — ^is 
approximately  $400  a  car,  and  for  the  30,000  cars  that  amounts  to 
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$12,000,000,  which  the  orange  growers  of  southern  CaUfomift  arc 
contributing  to  the  carriers  and  car  lines,  and  for  three  years  their 
profits  have  not  been  over  10  cents  a  box,  or,  perhaps,  we  will  say, 
about  a  million  dollars  a  year — one-tenth  as  mudi. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  profits  of  the  producers? 

Mr.  Call.  The  producers'  profits  have  been  perhaps  one-tenth  as 
much  as  the  amount  which  has  gone  to  the  car  lines  and  to  the  rail- 
ways. In  this  heisiring  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
there  was  much  testimony  taken  upon  the  subject  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  rate  and  what  that  rate  ought  to  be.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  decided  in  a  series  of  cases — ^the  first 
definite  decision  was  in  the  167  U.  S.,  followed  in  the  168  U.  S. — ^that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  had  no  power  to  prescribe  a 
schedule  of  rates  and  that  the  power  to  fix  rates  was  a  legislative 
function,  and  not  a  judicial  function;  that  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission  had  not  been  given  by  law  any  legislative  functions, 
and  that  the  Commission  could  not  accomplish  by  indirection  what 
the  law  had  not  empowered  it  directly  to  do.  So  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  left  utterly  without  power  when  they  had  investigated  a  rate 
to  establish  or  to  determine  what  a  reasonable  rate  should  be  and  to 
enforce  that  rate. 

•Notwithstanding  those  decisions,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  contem- 
plation that  the  Commission  should  investigate  and  take  testimony 
and  make  findings  concerning  the  reasonableness  of  rates  generally, 
and  in  that  view  the  Commission  went  on  to  determine  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  rates  upon  oranges  from  southern  California  to  eastern 
points.  After  taking  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  which  included  con- 
siderations as  to  the  value  of  the  railways,  as  to  their  gross  earnings, 
as  to  their  operating  expenses  and  their  net  earnings,  and  comparisons 
with  earnings  of  other  roads  generally,  and  a  calculation  as  to 
increase  of  earnings  and  as  to  the  actual  worth  of  railroads,  the  Com- 
mission found  that  the  rate  was  unreasonable  and  excessive.  They 
did  not  order  it  reduced,  because  they  had  no  such  power,  but  they 
found  that  the  charge  of  $1.25  per  hundred  for  freight  was  excessive 
to  the  amount  of  16  cents  a  hundred;  that  $1.10  was  as  much  as  they 
could  charge.  That  was  not  very  satisfactory  to  the  growers.  They 
thought  that  the  rate  should  not  be  over  75  cents  a  hundred,  but  if  the 
findings  of  the  Conmiission  could  have  been  carried  into  effect  it 
would  have  resulted  in  an  increased  profit  to  the  growers  of  about 
$1,500,000  in  a  season.  In  place  of  leaving  the  ousiness  in  a  dis- 
astrous condition  it  would  have  saved  their  industry ;  but  those  orders 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  railroads  refused  to  recognize 
the  order. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  order  did  they  make? 

Mr.  Call.  The  Commission  having  made  its  findings  that  anything 
over  $1.10  was  unreasonable,  made  this,  but  it  was  all  that  they  could 
do  after  four  years  of  litigation,  or  thereabouts — ^finding  in  tne  case 
of  Consolidated  Forwarding  Company  v.  Southern  Pacific  Company 
et  al.,  after  preliminary  recitals: 

''  That  in  accordance  with  said  report  and  opinion  the  rate  of  $1.25 
per  100  pounds  maintained  and  enforced  by  the  defendants,  the 
SouthemTacific  Bailway  Company,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
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Fe  Railway  Company^  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
the  Southern  California  Railwaj  Company,  for  the  transportation  of 
oranges  in  carloads  from  shippmg  stations  in  southern  California  to 
all  destination  points  beyond  and  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  is  exces- 
sive, unreasonable,  and  unjust  and  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  that  said  defendants  oe,  and  each 
of  them  is  hereby,  notified  and  required  to  cease  and  desist  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  April,  1905,  from  maintaining  or  enforcing  the 
said  unlawful  rate  of  $1.25  per  himdred  poimds  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  oran^,  as  aforesaid. 

Now,  that  IS  the  order. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  maintain  that  they  have  no  power  to 
make  that  order? 

Mr.  Call.  I  say  that  that  iff  the  only  order  they  could  make,  that 
the  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  $1.25  a  hundred,  that  ttiey 
could  go  no  further  than  that ;  but  they  can  not  order  the  railways  to 
reduce  the  rate  to  the  amount  which  the  Commission  found  to  be 
reasonable.  In  other  words,  if  the  railroad  companies  should  reduce 
their  rate  one-hundredth  part  of  a  cent,  it  would  be  a  compliance  wiUi 
that  order. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  did  the  railways  actually  do  in  that  case! 

Mr.  Call.  They  refused  to  obey  it  at  all,  and  a  suit  has  just  been 
filed  to  enforce  this  order. 

Senator  Caumack.  Do  you  mean  that  they  continued  to  maintain 
the  old  rates! 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Senator  Carmack.  In  defiance  of  the  order  of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  They  have  a  right  to  do  that  under  the  original 
interstate-commerce  act  until  the  court  passes  upon  it. 

Mr.  Call.  They  utterly  disregarded  the  order  and  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  impress  upon  the  conmiittee  is  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  not  been  ^iven  power  and  has  not  the  power  to  carry 
into  effect  their  decision  m  this  case,  that  the  rate  is  excessive  and 
unreasonable  and  unjust. 

Senator  Carmack.  Of  course  they  can  not  fix  the  rate. 

Mr.  Call.  No,  they  can  not  fix  any  rate.  All  they  can  do  is  to  say 
that  the  existing  rate  is  unjust,  and  that  is  what  they  have  done  here. 

Senator  Cui3x)m.  Did  they  find  any  fault  with  refrigeration 
charges! 

Mr.  Call.  That  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  while  the  subject  was  under 
investigation  by  the  Commission  entirely  different  arrangements  were 
made  by  both  lines  of  railroad,  and  the  charges  were  changed  j  and  it 
left  it  m  such  a  condition  that  on  that  hearmg  the  Commission  did 
not  make  any  order  in  respect  to  it 

Senator  Culi/)m.  Didnx  they  find  that  the  charge  for  refrigera- 
tion was  not  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Cau..  Well,  I  think  that  that  is  about  the  effect  of  it.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  before  the  Commission  while  that  was 
gone  into,  when  flie  question  of  refrigeration  was  tried  out.  I  was 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  it  at  that  time,  and  when  I  became 
connected  with  the  litigation  new  contracts  had  been  substituted  for 
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the  old  ones  and  the  rates  had  been  changed  and  there  were  new 
parties  in  interest.  For  instance,  about  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
Santa  Fe  Eailroad  Company,  for  its  system,  organized  a  car  line. 
It  was  organized  by  the  officials  of  the  Santa  Fe  Company  and  on 
behalf  of  uie  Santa  Fe  Eailway  Company,  and  has  exclusive  arrange- 
ments to  carry  all  fruit  and  refrigerated  fruit,  ventilated  fruit,  over 
the  system  of  the  Santa  Fe  RaUway  Company,  and  no  other  car 
lines  are  allowed  over  that  system.  The  car  Ime  fixes  the  cost  of 
refrigeration,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  had  made  a  am- 
tract  with  the  Armour  Car  Lines  giving  to  that  company  an  exclusive 
contract  to  transport  over  that  system  at  prices  to  be  determined 
by  the  car  lines,  and  said  contract  was  in  force. 

Senator  CuiJiOM.  What  I  wished  to  call  your  attention  to  was  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Commission  in  that  case  did  not  sav 
tnat,  so  far  as  the  charge  by  the  car-line  company  was  ooncemea, 
they  were  reasonable  and  not  imreasonable. 

Mr.  Call.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  findings  and  order  of  the  Conmiis- 
sion  here,  and  it  would  be,  I  think,  of  some  value  to  the  committee  if 
it  were  filed  in  this  case.    I  can  find  it  in  a  few  moments. 

Senator  Foraker.  Haven't  they  cot  a  qrllabus? 

Mr.  Call.  No.  They  give  the  charges  here  for  refrigeration  for 
different  years.  Here,  I  have  found  it  The  Conmiission  said  that 
"  in  view  of  the  reductions  in  the  refrigerating  charges  since  the  first 
hearing  of  these  cases  and  insufficiency  of  evidence  as  to  icing  cars, 
we  do  not  feel  justified  in  condemning  tne  present  refrigerator  charges 
as  unreasonable." 

Senator  Cullom.  I  thought  it  was  there. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  it  is  there;  and  it  was  a  subject  tiiat  I  did  not  take 
any  testimony  on  or  pay  any  attention  to,  because  it  was  gone  into 
beiore  the  date  of  my  connection  with  the  lawsuits. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Call.  January  11, 1905. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  that  was  pending  about  four  years! 

Mr.  CAiiL.  It  was  pending  very  nearly  four  years,  but  there  were 
a  large  nimiber  of  questions  that  came  up  on  the  first  hearing  before 
I  was  interested  in  the  matter,  and  the  proof  was  insufficient  to  en- 
able the  Commission  to  determine  it,  and  they  made  a  partial  report 
upon  it  and  continued  the  rest  of  the  hearing  for  further  testimony. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  say  that  case  is  now  pending  in  the  circuit 
court? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes.    I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  this  case. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  it 
What  reason  have  you  for  saying  that  if  the  circuit  court  by  solemn 
decree  should  affirm  that  order  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Conmiis- 
sion that  the  railroads  would  not  obey  the  decree  substantially! 

Mr.  Call.  The  order  of  the  CK)mmission  is  for  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  $1.25  a  hundred  for  trans- 
porting citrus  fruit,  and  if  that  order  were  made  a  final  order  by  the 
couiii  it  would  result  in  requiring  the  railroad  company  to  make 
some  reduction  from  $1.25. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that  they 
would  not  treat  that  solemn  decree  of  the  court  as  a  matter  to  be 
observed  substantially? 
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Mr.  Call.  Because  the  injunction  would  go  no  further  than  the 
order.  The  injunction  could  not  go  any  further  than  the  order  of 
the  Conunission,  and  they  say  that  $1.25  is  unreasonable,  but  it  does 
not  prescribe  wnat  is  a  reasonable  charge. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Suppose  the  order  of  the  court  should  suggest 
what  reduction  from  that  maximum  would  be  regarded  as  reason- 
able? 

Mr.  Call.  That  involves  the  consideration  of  a  constitutional 
(Question.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said,  and  has  repeated  it  many 
times^  that  the  fixing  of  a  railway  rate  for  the  future  is  a  legislative 
function,  and  it  is  a  function  that  has  been  conferred  upon  Congress 
by  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Dolltver.  But  suppose  the  court  should  not  undertake  to 
deal  with  the  future  at  all,  out  to  deal  with  the  past  and  with  the 
present,  and  in  condemning  a  given  rate  as  unreasonable  should  find 
what  is  or  has  been  a  reasonable  rate  in  such  a  case,  in  this  exact  case, 
without  dealing  with  the  futiu^  at  all ! 

Mr.  Call.  The  fixing  of  the  rate,  I  take  it — I  understand  the  court 
has  so  decided — is  a  lemslative  function. 

Senator  Dolltver.  I  know  the  fixing  of  the  rate  for  the  future  is, 
but  suppose  they  should  confine  their  decree  to  a  statement  of  what  a 
reasonable  rate  in  that  case  is,  without  undertaking  to  put  it  into 
effect  in  the  future  or  telling  what  it  ought  to  be  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Call.  The  court  could  determine  whether  the. order  of  the 
Commission  was  valid,  was  a  lawful  order  or  otherwise,  and  if  they 
determined  that  it  was  a  lawful  order  they  would  require  its  observa- 
tion ;  but  I  do  not  understand  that  under  the  law — ^that  there  is  no  law 
by  which  the  court  can  do  anything  more  than  either  enforce  the  order 
ox  the  Commission  or  refuse  to  enforce  it  They  can  not  create  a  new 
case  there  concerning  rates  and  make  an  order  in  reference  to  it  under 
the  existing  law. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Congress  could  confer  that  upon  the  court? 

Mr.  Call.  I  suppose  that  Congress  could  confer  upon  the  court  the 
power  to  determine  what  the  charge  should  have  been,  and  perhaps 
require  the  railways  to  repay  overcharges  or  establish  a  liability 
anyway ;  but  that  would  not  nave  any thmg  to  do  with  the  rate  for 
the  future,  because  they  would  not  have  prescribed  a  rate. 

Senator  Kean.  If  they  had  to  pay  damages,  I  should  think  they 
would. 

Mr.  Call.  It  would  require  a  long  process  to  cet  through  with  it, 
and  under  the  existing  laws  the  rauways  have  me  power  to  fix  the 
rate. 

Senator  Forakbr.  Have  you  there  the  form  of  the  order  made  in 
that  case  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Call.  Yesj  it  is  here,  and  I  will  hand  it  to  you.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Umted  States  has  held  that  under  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  is  included  and  comprehended  the  power  to  make 
rates  and  to  establish  them^  and  in  every  instance  where  a  State  has 
attempted  to  fix  rates  on  mterstate  conmierce  such  acts  have  been 
nullified  by  the  Federal  courts,  because  the  rate-making  power  is  a 
regulation  of  commerce.  Now,  under  the  existing  laws  that  power 
which  has  been  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  including  the 
power  to  fix  rates,  has  been  conferred  upon  railway  corporations. 
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They  are  exercising  that  governmental  function  to  fix  rates,  whidi 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  says  is  a  regulation  of  ooifi- 
merce.  In  exercising  the  power  to  fix  rat^  and  to  collect  them  the 
railways  are  exercising  a  franchise  conferred  by  the  United  States 
for  a  governmental  power,  for  a  national  use,  and  they  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  United  States  Government  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  does  iteelf.  Without  authority  from  Con- 
gress conferring  the  power  to  fix  rates  and  to  collect  tolls  a  railway 
company  would  have  no^  right  whatever  to  fix  rates  for  interstate 
transportation.  The  United  States  has  created  those  corporations 
for  a  governmental  purpose  and  conferred  upon  them  a  sovereign 
nationS  power  which  is  no  different  in  any  respect  than  the  powff 
which  Congress  is  proposing  to  confer,  or  considering  conferring, 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  They  are  equal  pubhc 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  CuUiOM.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  railway  com- 
pany builds  a  road  between  several  of  the  States  they  have  no  light 
to  fix  rates  for  the  transportation  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Without  authority  from  the  State. 

Senator  Cullom.  Without  authority  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Call.  That  is^interstate  commerce. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  regard  that  as  sound? 

Mr.  Call.  I  will  give  an  extract  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  case  that  arose,  like  a  great  manv 
other  railway  cases  have  arisen,  that  whenever  a  railway^  companV 
wishes  to  escape  a  State  tax  or  to  have  its  road  opened  against  a  mob 
or  to  control  any  other  public  function  which  it  has  receiv^  from 
Congress  it  takes  the  position  that  it  is  a  national  agency,  exercising 
national  functions,  and  that  it  is  beyond  the  control  of  State  legisla- 
tion  for  those  reasons. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  is,  carrying  the  mail. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  and  for  other  purposes.  Now,  in  the  Pacific 
Kailroad  Case,  in  the  127  U.  S.,  page  39,  the  court  said: 

The  power  to  authorize  individuals  or  corporations  to  constmct  national 
highways  and  bridges  from  State  to  State  is  essential  to  the  complete  control 
and  regulation  of  the  interstate  conmierce.  Without  authority  in  Congress  to 
establish  such  highways  and  bridges  it  would  be  without  authority  to  rebate 
one  of  the  most  Important  adjuncts  of  commerce.  A  franchise  is  a  right 
privilege,  or  power  of  public  concern  which  ought  not  to  be  exercised  by  private 
individuals  at  mere  will  or  pleasure,  but  should  be  reserved  for  public  control 
and  administration  either  by  a  government  directly  or  by  public  ag^ts. 
No  private  person  can  establish  a  highway  or  charge  tolls  for  the  use  of  the 
same  without  authority  from  the  legislature,  direct  or  derived.  These  are 
franchises. 

In  a  later  case  of  the  United  States  against  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  in  the  160  U.  S.,  at  page  !•  it  is  held  that  the  attempt 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  to  transfer  to  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  a  telegraph  franchise  or  the  right  to  operate  a 
telegraph  line  along  that  railroad  was  void,  that  it  was  without 
authority  of  Congress,  and  that  Congress  alone  could  authorize  that 
franchise  to  be  alienated  or  transferred,  because  it  was  a  pubhc 
franchise  exercised  under  the  United  States. 

Senator  Dolliver.  In  a  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  it  was 
a  Federal  corporation. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;   but  in  the  other  cases  they  were  not    In  the 
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Central  Pacific  Railroad  cases  they  were  State  corporations.  In  a 
number  of  cases  that  originated  in  Iowa,  and  which  were  tried  before 
Judge  Shiras,  individuals  attempted  to  recover  from  railway  com- 
panies overcharges  for  transporting  grain,  I  think  it  was,  and  live 
stock  to  Chicago.  Judge  Sniras  held  that  the  power  to  fix  the 
tariffs,  to  regulate  the  charges  upon  those  railroads,  had  been  con- 
ferred by  Congress,  through  the  interstate-commerce  acts,  upon  the 
railways,  and  that  when  Qiose  railways  filed  their  tariffs  with  the 
Interstete  Commerce  Commission  they  become  the  legal  and  estab- 
lished tariffs:  and  that  where  an  individual  sought  to  recover 
overcharges  tor  that  transportation  he  could  not  go  back  of  the 
tariff;  that  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  submitted  to  a  jury 
the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  a  railroad  rate;  that  that  had 
been  exercised  through  the  power  that  Congress  had  authorized  to 
exercise  it 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  regard  that  as  good  law  ! 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  that  is  the  law. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  these  public  rates  constitute  an  evidence 
of  legality  that  can  not  be  disputed? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  that  they,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  collusion,  or 
for  some  other  reason  which  would  invalidate  them — unless  it  is 
shown  that  they  are  invalid  for  some  reason  the  law  would  make  them 
so — that  those  rates  are  conclusive  as  against  the  public  j  that  there  is 
not  any  power  in  this  Government  through  any  of  their  agencies  to 
reduoe  a  railroad  rate  to  any  given  point  or  to  recover  overcharge. 

Senator  Clapp.  When  was  this  decision  made  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  it  was  about  ten  years  ago.  I  can  not  give  the 
time  exactly.  Those  are  the  only  cases  I  have  ever  known  vmere  an 
individual  attempted  to  recover  overcharges  from  an  interstate-com- 
merce railroad,  where  no  greater  charge  had  been  exacted  than  had 
been  fixed  in  the  tariffs.  If  there  has  been  any  other  such  cases  I 
have  never  seen  them.  Judge  Shiras  held,  and  I  think  properly,  that 
the  power  to  fix  those  rates  had  been  conferred  upon  the  railroads; 
that  that  rate-making  power,  which  is  vested  by  tne  Coiistitution  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  hasl  in  effect  been  conferred  upon 
the  railroads  themselves,  and  when  they  exercise  it  no  one  can  go  be- 
hind the  rate  so  fixed. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  does  this  langua^  in  section  16  of  the 
interstate-commerce  act  mean,  when  it  authorizes  a  complaint  to  be 
made  against  a  public  rate  as  unreasonable  and  unjust. 

Mr.  Call.  That  seems  to  mean  that  the  Commission  shall  take  up 
the  investigation  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate,  and  seems  to  con- 
template me  Conunission  should  pass  upon  it — should  determine 
whether  it  wa^  reasonable  or  not. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  collect  the  overcharge? 

Mr.  Call.  No;  there  is  no  provision  made  for  collecting  an  over- 
charge or  fop  establishing  any  rate  in  lieu  of  the  one  fixed  in  this 
tariff. 

Senator  Dolliver.  There  seems  to  be  the  provision  for  finding  dam- 
ages that  have  been  sustained  by  the  party  or  parties  complaining  or 
aggrieved  in  consequence  of  that  violation  of  the  law.  The  law  re- 
quires the  rate  to  be  reasonable.  And  if  they  find  it  to  be  imreason- 
sible  this  section  15  seems  to  contemplate  that  they  may  find  damages. 

Mr.  Call.  The  Commission? 
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Senator  Doluvbr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Call.  Well,  that  power  has  never  been  exercised  to  my  knowl- 
edge.   It  never  has  been  attempted. 

Senator  OaiiLOM.  The  Commission  has  given  damages  in  some 
instances. 

Mr.  Caix.  The  Senator  may  know  such  a  case,  but  I  never  have 
known  a  case  where  that  has  been  done.  I  do  not  understand  that 
it  could  be  done  if  the  charge  was  within  the  tariff. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  Now,  if  that  could  be  done  in  your  orange  case, 
they  could  not  only  iBnd  that  rate  was  unreasonable,  but  they  could 
have  stated  what  a  reasonable  rate  would  have  been  and  proceeded 
against  these  people  for  this  $1,500,000  that  you  talk  about. 

Mr.  CAtii.  The  Commission,  of  course,  could  not  be  given  power  to 
enter  judgment.  I  suppose  that  quasi  judicial  powers  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Conmiission  by  which  it  could  do  something  more 
than  make  findings  which  it  could  not  enforce;  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  they  have  any  such  power  that  they  could  enforce  their 
orders  either  in  reference  to  rates  or  an  overcharge. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  Well,  that  is  a  very  interesting  section,  that 
section  15  of  the  original  act 

Mr.  Call.  Yes.  Well,  there  may  be  some  construction  put  upon 
that  that  has  never  been  placed  upon  it  If  individuals  could  re- 
cover overcharges  under  that  section  before  the  Commission,  they 
certainly  would  not  need  to  go  into  the  courts  to  do  it 

Senator  Foraker.  Your  contention  is  that  what  the  court  held  was 
that  the  rate  fixed  by  the  railroad  was  the  lawful  rate  as  against  all 
individual  shippers? 

Mr.  Call,  i  es. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  that  does  not  cut  off  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  from  entertaining  the  complaint  and  finding  that 
it  is  unreasonable,  but  until  they  take^that  proceeding  it  stands. 

Mr.  Call.  I  understand  that  is  the  case. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  what  the  court  held  is  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  prohibits  the  making  of  a  rate  that  is  unreasonable, 
and  the  railroad,  when  it  makes  a  rate,  presumably  makes  a  reason- 
able rate. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  that  stands  as  a  lawful  rate  because  rea- 
sonable as  against  all  private  complainants,  but  if  anybody  wants  to 
complain  of  it  they  can  go  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmm- 
sion  and  tell  that  Commission  it  is  unreasonable,  but  until  that  is 
done  it  is  presumed  to  be  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Call.  That  is  my  understanding;  the  Conmiission  can  not  re- 
duce, nor  can  any  other  man. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  can  find  the  rate  an  unlawful  rate,  and 
don't  they  very  frequently  state  in  their  orders  that  in  their  opinion 
it  is  an  unreasonable  rate,  and  that  anjrthing  more  than  a  figure  which 
it  names  is  unreasonable?  Does  not  the  Conmiission  often  make  that 
sort  of  a  finding? 

Mr.  Call.  If  the  Commission  has  the  power  to  declare  that  an  ex- 
isting rate  is  unreasonable  and  imjust  it  may  order  the  carrier  to 
cease  and  desist  from  exacting  that  unreasonable  charge  or  unrea- 
sonable practice,  but 

Senator  Foraker.  They  can  not  substitute  any  other  rate. 
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Mr.  Call.  It  can  not  substitute  any  other  rate  because  that  appears 
to  be  a  legislative  function. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  do  not  answer  Senator  Foraker's  question. 
Is  it  not  the  practice  of  the  Commission  to  suggest  a  rate  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  condemned? 

Mr.  Call.  I  understand  that  the  Commission  not  only  suggested  it 
formerly,  but  they  assumed  that  they  had  the  power  to  substitute  a 
rate,  but  when  they  did  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
held  they  acted  without  authority. 

Senator  Clapp.  Since  1897,  since  the  Supreme  Court  held  they  had 
no  authority,  has  it  not  been  the  practice  of  the  Commission  when 
they  have  condemned  a  given  rate  to  suggest  what  in  their  opinion 
would  be  a  reasonable  rate  in  lieu  of  that? 

Mr.  Call.  I  could  not  say  what  their  general  practice  has  been. 
In  this  particular  case  I  am  familiar  with  what  the  Commission  did. 
They  made  a  finding,  as  I  stated,  that  $1.10  a  hundred  was  a  reason- 
able rate,  and  anythmg  more  than  that  was  unreasonable;  but  in  the 
order  they  did  not  attempt  to  require  a  compliance  with  it,  because 
they  had  no  authority  to  do  so. 

Li  the  trial  of  the  routing  case,  the  case  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the 
Santa  Fe  Kailway  Company,  the  Commission  attempted  to  enjoin 
the  railways  from  putting  into  force  and  effect  the  order  and  reg- 
ulation which  I  speak  of  and  by  which  the  carriers  as  initial  lines 
undertook  to  route  citrus  fruits.  The  Commission  had  found  that 
that  regulation  was  discriminating,  and  also  that  it  tended  to  carry 
into  eSect  a  traffic  pool  between  the  railwaj^s.  Now,  the  railway 
companies,  in  their  answers  in  those  cases,  denied  that  there  was  any 
traffic  pool  between  them,  or  that  in  any  way  tended  to  carry  into 
effect  such  a  traffic  pool,  and  insisted  on  a  right  to  route  freight  over 
the  various  routes  to  the  East. 

The  citrus  people  felt  very  deeply  aggrieved  at  the  action  of  the 
railwaj^s  in  attempting  to  route  their  freight  They  claimed  that 
competition  between  the  lines  had  been  destroyed.  They  also  claimed 
that  by  reason  of  lack  of  any  competition  that  the  time  in  route  had 
been  extended  over  such  a  pneriod  that  the  fruit  was  greatlv  injured 
in  transit,  and  they  also  claimed  that  they  had  lost  control  of  their 
fruit  markets.  They  did  not  know  where  it  had  gone  to,  that  it 
would  go  over  lines  which  would  affect  it  by  reason  of  the  weather, 
and  various  other  things;  and  in  the  trial  of  that  case  I  secured 
from  tibe  railway  companies  and  introduced  into  the  evidence,  after  I 
had  brou^t  some  proceedings  in  contempt,  a  percenta^  table,  or  it 
was  call^  "routing  instructions"—*  confidential  order  issued  by 
the  traffic  managers  of  the  Southern  Ricific  and  similar  orders  issued 
by  the  Santa  Fe,  directing  that  all  the  freight  in  citrus  fruit  should 
be  routed  over  the  various  connecting  lines  of  these  two  systems  by 
certain  percentages,  giving  to  each  line  a  percentage.    There  was  the 

Percentage  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailway  east  frOm  Chicago  and  from 
t.  Louis.  There  was  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  percentages,  and  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  all  of  the  lines  in  the  East  had  their  percentages 
that  were  carried  into  that  sheet.  I  proved  that  that  percentage  agree- 
ment had  been  acted  upon  for  more  than  three  years,  and  that  the 
freight  had  been  re^arly  divided  between  all  those  lines. 
The  testimony  iQso  showed  that  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
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Santa  Fe  systems  had  a  method  for  dividing  the  freight  as  between 
them,  as  initial  carriers,  each  taking  50  per  cent  The  traffic  mana- 
ger for  the  Santa  Fe  testified  that  the  way  that  was  accomplished  was 
this :  He  said  that  all  the  Santa  Fe  had  to  move  o^er  and  through 
the  Santa  Fe  dispatch  car  lines,  and  all  the  Southern  Pacific  frei^t 
had  to  go  through  the  Armour  lines.  He  said  now  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seanson  that  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  agents  would 
examine  the  oran^  crop  and  ascertain  as  nearly  as  they  could  esti- 
mate, with  the  assistance  of  the  growers,  what  the  production  was  for 
the  season.  Then  they  would  determine  how  many  cars  it  would  take 
to  transport  that  fruit.  Then  they  would  make  monthly  orders  or 
periodical  orders.  The  Santa  Fe  would  order  so  many  cars  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  an  equal  number,  so  that  when  the  Santa  Fe  cars 
were  all  exhausted,  that  being  the  popular  line  and  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  fruit  naturally  going  that  way — ^when  the  Santa  Fe  care 
were  exhausted,  the  shippers  would  have  to  use  the  other  cars,  the 
Southern  Pacific  cars,  and  they  would  be  switched  over  on  the  Santa 
Fe  lines,  and  loaded  and  sent  out  over  the  Southern  Pacific  lines; 
and  if  the  Southern  Pacific  g;ot  short  of  cars,  that  would  force  the 
traffic  over  the  Santa  Fe,  and  it  would  come  out  over  those  lines. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Call.  During  last  year,  but  that  had  been  enforced  for  three 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  a  combination  against  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law  ? 

Mr.  Call.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  not  prosecuted! 

Mr.  Call.  You  might  ask  me  why  any  violations  of  the  laws  have 
been  or  have  not  been  prosecuted  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  work  a  hardship  to  shippers,  why  doot 
they  take  it  right  into  the  court? 

Mr.  Call.  They  could  not  initiate  a  criminal  proceeding. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  are  citing  this  to  show  this  is 
judicial? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  we  attenapted  to  enjoin  it.  We  were  bringing  this 
suit  to  enjoin  a  continuance  of  that  routing^  rule  and  arrangement,, 
in  fact  a  traffic  pool,  and  we  tried  to  get  an  injunction. 

The  Chairman.  You  actually  took  the  case  into  court! 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

The  Chairal^n.  What  court? 

Mr.  Call.  The  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district 
of  California. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  suit! 

Mr.  CALii.  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  We  made  that  proof  in  that 
case  and  showed  that  there  was  a  division  in  that  freight,  and  that 
it  had  been  a  regular  division  in  force  for  several  years,  and  we 
showed  also  that  the  way  that  tariff  was  made  up,  the  way  the  rail- 
way companies  exercised  the  power  to  fix  the  rates,  and  which  the 
public  supposed  and  which  the  court  supposed  was  done  independ- 
ently by  all  roads  and  under  fair  competition,  was  by  an  association 
of  agents,  in  which  all  of  these  carriers  got  together  at  San  Francisco 
or  New  York  or  Chicago  and  fixed  up  a  tariff,  not  only  on  citrus 
fruit,  but  on  all  commodities.    We  found  that  they  met  ther^- 
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nearly  200  lines  of  railway,  controlling  all  the  transcontinental 
freight  and  all  the  freight  between  the  IVussouri  River  and  the  East, 
between  lake  ports  and  river  ports  and  the  West,  and  covering  nearly 
all  the  mileage  of  the  country — ^that  those  people  got  together  there 
and  fixed  up  this  rate  through  a  joint  agenL  who  was  the  agent  of  all 
the  roads,  and  put  into  effect  a  given  teriff  covering  all  competitive 
points. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  interested  in  that  statement  of  facts.  What 
did  the  courts  do? 

Mr.  Call.  Jud^  Welburn,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  said 
that  that  in  itself  was  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  He  also 
thought  that  that  in  itself  was  a  violation  of  the  pooling  act. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  You  mean  the  pooling  clause  of  the  interstate- 
conmierce  act. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  the  pooling  .clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  act 
Now,^  if  you  will  turn  to  the  Century  Dictionarjr,  you  will  find  that  a 
pool  is  not  necessarily  a  division  of  ireight,  but  it  is  a  fixing  of  a  rate 
upon  any  commodity  by  a  combination  of  persons  acting  simultane- 
ously, by  which  the  price  is  maintained,  and  does  not  involve  a  divi- 
sion of  the  freight  We  argued  that  case  before  Judge  Welburn,  and 
he  decided  it  in  favor  of  the  complainants.  He  saiait  was  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  consider  any  question  of  discrimination  in  that  case; 
tha^he  did  not  rest  the  case  necessarily  upon  any  matter  of  discrimi- 
nation; that  there  was  a  freight  pool  between  these  roads,  and  that 
that  routing  arrangement  which  we  complained  of  and  which  we  did 
not  know  at  first  was  a  part  of  the  freight  pool— we  did  not  suspect 
it— that  that  in  itself  was  a  means  by  which  this  freight  pool  was 
consimimated,  and  he  enjoined  the  carriers  from  puttmg  that  into 
effect  or  further  carrying  out  that  practice.  Well,  from  that  decision 
the  defendants  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  oi  the  United  States, 
and  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  11 — I  think  it  is — 1903, 
it  went  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  not  to  the  court  of  appeals. 

Senator  Fobakeh.  It  is  pending  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Call.  It  is  pending  there  now.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
advance  it  on  the  docket,  although  we  were  quite  willing  to  take  it  up 
at  once.  Pending  that  appeal  and  at  the  time  the  appeal  was  taken, 
the  carriers  attempted  to  secure  a  supersedeas — a  stay  of  proceedings 
pending  the  appeal — ^which  would  have  enabled  them  to  go  on  witn 
this  routing  arrangement;  but  section  16  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act  seemed  to  contemplate  that  an  appeal — in  fact,  it  provides — shall 
not  operate  as  a  supersedeas. 

The  carriers  claimed  that  under  the  general  power  of  a  court 
of  equity  it  had  the  inherent  power  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
a  decree  pending  appeal,  and  upon  that  broad  power  of  a  court 
of  equity  the  able  attorneys  for  the  carriers  asked  the  court  to  super- 
sede this  decree,  but  the  court  refused  to  supersede  it  for  the  reason 
that  to  suspend  that  decree  would  be  to  put  into  effect  this  tariff  of 
rates,  whidt  had  been  formed  by  a  combination,  and  would  carry 
into  effect  a  pool  of  freight.  He  stated  that  he  would  not  allow  his 
court  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  transaction.  Understand,  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  give  the  exact  language  of  the  court  in  any  of  this  matter,  but 
attempting  to  state  the  substance  of  the  decision  as  I  remember  it 

Senator  Forakes.  So  the  injunction  did  go  into  effect  t 
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Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  the  effect  on  that  business? 

Mr.  Call.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  me  that  I  inquired  of  the 
president  and  manager  of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Elxchange 
just  before  I  left  Los  Angeles^  what  the  effect  had  been  of  that  injunc- 
tion so  far  this  year.  He  said  it  had  saved  the  orange  crop;  it  had 
saved  the  orange  industry.  He  said  the  time  to  the  East  nad  been 
shortened  three  to  four  days. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  did  it  shorten  the  time! 

Mr.  Call.  Because  imder  the  operations  of  that  pool  these  eastern 
lines  would  not  facilitate  the  rapid  transportation  of  freight  TTiey 
were  getting  their  percentages,  and  they  would  get  it  anyway, 
whether  they  gave  good  service  or  not,  and  the  result  was  that  ihej 
all  became  stagnated,  and  the  time  grew  longer  and  longer,  and  tlw 
fruit  decayed.  Mr.  Drehr,  a  very  prominent  and  inteuigent  fniit 
grower,  has  sent  me  a  statement  to  this  effect :  That  last  year,  by  reason 
&£  the  delay  in  transit  and  the  decay  of  fruit,  the  losses  to  the  growers 
had  amounted  to  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop.  Now,  that  crop, 
counting  $12,000,000  to  the  railroads  and  $12,000,000  as  the  cost  of 
the  oranges,  makes  a  total  of  $24,000,000.  So  that  $6,000,000  was  the 
loss,  according  to  his  statement,  by  reason  of  those  drcumstauces. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  the  Supreme  Court  affirms  the  court  below, 
you  have  found  your  remedy? 

Mr.  Call.  For  that;  yes,  sir.  I  have  found  a  remedy  to  prevent 
that  particular  pool.  Now,  that  is  one  thiujg  that  seems  unforto- 
nate  to  me.  Arter  we  had  taken  all  of  this  testimony,  and  had 
done  so  at  great  trouble  and  time ;  had  proven  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
natural  condition  for  those  railroads  to  pool ;  that  it  was  character- 
istic of  them  to  evade  the  law — a  regular  course  of  practice;  that 
we -could  not  enjoin  them  from  making  any  pool,  and  the  only 
thinff  we  could  do  was,  in  effect,  to  enjoin  them  fronci  dividiM 
the  business  in  that  particular  way,  and  not  in  any  other  way.  we 
just  simply  prevented  them  from  dividing  that  in  that  method. 

Senator  EJolliver.  What  was  the  reason  that  you  could  not  haw 
enlarged  that  complaint? 

Mr.  Call.  The  idea  of  the  court  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  not  tiie 
province  of  a  court  of  equity  to  establish  a  criminal  procedure  and 
by  injunction  to  make  a  general  rule  of  action ;  that  while  it  wooM 
enjoin  irreparable  injury  that  was  threatened  in  the  manner  sub- 
stantially in  which  this  was  threatened,  it  would  not  make  its  decwe 
broad  enough  to  cover  anything  more  than  the  particular  thing  com- 
plained of;  that  other  methods  of  pooling  ought  to  be  relegated  to 
the  domain  of  criminal  procedure. 

The  Chairman.  Did  these  pools  or  combinations  prevent  a  delay 
in  the  transit  of  the  fruit?  How  would  that  prevent  it!  How 
would  that  prevent  rapid  transportation? 

Mr.  Call.  I  will  try  and  explain  that. 

The  Chairaian.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  fo  get  the 
freight  through  as  soon  as  possible,  is  it  not? 

]k&.  Call.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  would  intentioiiallj 
delay! 
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Mr.  CaUj.  This  citrus-fruit  freight  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of 
specialty  freight.  The  rate  is  high — $1.26  a  nundred  means  a  cent 
a  ton  per  mile.  It  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  average  freight  through- 
out the  country,  although  it  is  a  haul  of  2,500  miles,  and  in  trainload 
lots.    It  is  not  the  ordinary  short  haul. 

Senator  Kean.  Does  not  the  bulk  of  it  go  4,000  miles? 

Mr.  Call.  The  average  haul  was  shown  to  be  about  2,500  miles. 

Senator  Ksan.  You  get  the  same  price  at  Chicago  that  you  do  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  Caix.  Yes;  the  same  price,  but  the  average  haul  from  south- 
ern California  to  the  average  center  of  distribution  is  about  2,500 
miles.    There  is  nearhr  half  of  the  fruit  that  goes  east  of  Chicago. 

Senator  E^an.  In  nguring  that  out  I  want  to  know  the  weight  of 
the  refrigerator  cars  or  the  ordinary  car. 

Mr.  Call.  The  weight  of  the  car? 

Seoiator  Ksan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Call.  The  minimum  carload  weight  is  26,000  pounds.  For- 
merly it  was  22,000  pounds,  and  larger  cars  have  been  put  on,  and  for 
those  larger  cars  the  gnrowers  and  packers  can  load  26,000  pounds 
without  damaging  the  fruit  by  overcrowding.  But  there  is  about  25 
per  cent,  as  I  am  mformed,  to  33  per  cent  of  the  cars  of  the  old  make, 
smaller  size,  into  which  the  growers  must  pack  their  fruit  or  pay  the 
minimum  carload  charge;  and  when  they  use  those  cars  great  losses 
occur  from  overpackinff  by  decay,  and  if  they  do  not  pack  it  full 
they  will  have  to  pay  me  minimum,  which  increases  the  rates,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  growers  complain  of. 

Senator  Kean.  In  figuring  out  the  weight  do  you  include  the 
weight  of  the  ice  also? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  not  The  chairman  asked  me  a  question  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  I  would  like  to  answer.  On  the  lines  of  railroad  of 
the  Santa  Fe,  for  instance,  and  running  east  to  Chicago,  at  Chicago 
there  is  a  large  number  of  railways  that  connect  in  running  to  the 
East — ^to  eastern  points — and  those  lines  or  routes  are  all  laid  down 
in  the  tariff  on  fib  with  the  Commission  as  lines  and  routes  open  to 
the  $1.25  rates.  The  orange  business  requires  quick  transportation. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  special  transportation  rights  over  tiie  road; 
that  it  has  a  quick  service  over  slow  and  imperishable  commodities; 
that  they  must  yield  to  it  so  that  it  may  set  through  quickly.  There 
is  an  orange  schedule  which  used  to  be  followed  pretty  closely  before 
this  pool  was  established,  and  in  which  the  time  to  Chicago  was 
about  four  days  and  a  half,  and  to  New  York  about  six  or  six  and  a 
half  days;  something  like  that.  When  this  pool  went  into  effect  all 
these  lines  in  the  East  were  getting  their  percentage  of  the  business 
whether  they  gave  good  service  or  not.  They  were  no  longer  re- 
quired to  sidetrack  their  freight  and  to  hurry  the  orange  business 
alonff.  They  would  get  the  freight  under  that  i)ercentage  sheet 
wheflier  they  gave  good  service  or  bad  service,  ffood  time  or  bad  time, 
and  the  result  was,  as  we  actually  proved  in  that  case,  that  the  time 
was  extended  from  three  to  four  days — ^nearly  three  days  to  Chicago, 
and  much  more  to  the  East  by  reason  of  that  fact,  there  being  a  total 
destruction  of  competition. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  sbj  that  a  division 
of  freight  was  agreed  upon,  but  simply  rates  of  freight?    The  rep- 
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resentatives  of  the  different  roads  got  together  and  agreed  what  the 
rates  should  be? 

Mr.  Call.  There  are  three  things  that  we  showed  there.  There  are 
three  instruments  that  we  have  in  that  case.  First  is  the  arran^ 
ment  fixing  the  rates  at  a  uniform  rate  between  all  competitive 
and  noncompetitive  points  between  these  competitive  lines  of  rail- 
roads. That  is  one  paper.  That  is  called  a  tariff,  and  is  filed  with 
the  Commission.  The  next  paper  we  got  in  evidence  was  called  a 
**  division  sheet."  That  was  an  arrangement  or  aCTeement  by  which 
the  percentage  of  the  haul  was  divided  between  me  connecting  lines 
as  though  it  was  on  one  continuous  haul.  Each  one  got  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  freight  for  that  haul.  Now,  the  tliird  paper  that  we 
put  in  evidence  there  was  the  percentage  table,  which  showed  the  per- 
centage of  the  freight  which  each  line  was  to  hauL  Those  three 
documents  are  in  evidence  in  that  case. 

Senator  Foraker.  Why  do  you  cite  the  definition  of  pocdin^  as 
riven  in  the  Century  Dictionary  to  show  that  it  did  not  induae  a 
division  of  the  amounts  collected? 

Mr.  Call.  I  was  referring  to  that  in  its  application  to  the  tariff 
which  had  been  agreed  upon — ^the  joint  tarin  which  includes  all 
freight,  and  not  oranges  alone.  This  divisicm  of  freight,  so  far  as 
we  know,  was  only  applied  to  the  citrus-fruit  crop,  and  this  tariff 
which  covers  all  freight,  which  all  the  roads  had  joined  into,  appeared 
to  be  in  itself  not  onr^  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  but  a  violation 
of  the  pooling  provisions  of  section  5  and  embraced  all  freights 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understand  you  now. 

Mr.  Call.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  expedite  tiiis 
hearing  as  much  as  possible  on  account  of  the  committee  being  pressed 
for  time.  I  have  prepared  here  a  paper  which  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  as  a  supplement  to  my  oral  statement. 

Senator  Kean.  I  think  there  is  no  objection  to  that. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMElfrT  OF  MB.  GALL. 

The  Citrus-Fruit  Industry  in  Southern  Californxa. 

In  speaking  of  oranges  there  is  usually  included  in  the  term  all 
citrus  fruit 

In  the  season  of  1897-98  southern  California  produced  about  14,000 
cars  of  oranges,  and  in  the  season  of  1900-1901,  22,392  cars;  in  the 
season  of  1903^  there  was  produced  25,194  cars,  and  in  the  season 
of  1904-6  about  30,000  cars. 

In  the  case  of  Consolidated  Forwarding  Comipany  v.  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  et  al.,  decided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cominissioii 
on  February  11,  1905,  the  history  of  the  orange  industry  is  reviewed 
and  findings  are  made  as  to  the  cost  of  orange  groves,  c(^  of  produc- 
ing orange?^  f.  o.  b.,  freight  rates  to  markets  for  many  years,  and  other 
important  facts. 

After  taking  voluminous  testimony  the  Commission  found  that  the 
actual  cost  to  the  grower  of  oranges  is  $1.10  per  box;  and  that  flie 
freight  to  eastern  markets  is  $1.25  per  hundred,  or  90  cents  a  box, 
making  an  actual  cost  to  the  grower  in  the  market  of  $2  a  box,  to 
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which  is  added  the  cost  of  refri^;eration  en  route,  exacted  by  car 
lines,  which  varies  at  different  times  and  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

The  Commission  also  found  that  the  average  price  received  in  the 
markets  for  oranges  in  the  season  of  1902-3  was  $2.20  per  box,  leaving 
a  profit  of  20  cents  a  box  to  the  growers  who  actually  shipped,  the 
losses  from  frost,  disease,  and  other  causes  not  being  considered.  In 
1903-4  the  price  was  $1.97  a  box,  and  in  1904-5  was  $2.13  a  box. 

In  the  present  season  the  railways  and  the  car  lines  will  receive 
from  the  orange  growers  about  $400  per  car,  on  an  average,  for  over 
30,000  cars,  makmg  a  total  amount  of  over  $12,000,000,  and  in  the 
production  of  the  oranges  for  this  year  the  growers  will  have  paid, 
mostly  for  labor,  an  additional  sum  of  about  $14,000,000. 

The  present  railroad  rate  on  oranges  was  established  some  twenty 
yeai;s  ago,  since  which  time  the  minimum  load  per  car  has  been  largely 
mcreased,  resulting  in  overpacking  and  decay,  and  the  time  in  transit 
has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  five  years,  as  found  by  the 
Commission,  which  works  an  actual  increase  in  the  rate  to  the  grower 
which  is  large,  but  which  can  not  be  precisely  determined. 

The  damages  to  orange  growers  during  last  season  from  delay  in 
transit,  overcrowding  or  cars  by  reason  oi  establishing  the  minimum 
carloaa  at  26,000  pounds,  and  the  resulting  loss  of  market  by  reason  of 
the  marketing  oi  large  quantities  of  damaged  fruit  has  been  intelU- 

?:ently  estimated  at  one-fourth  of  the  entire  crop,  or  over  $6,000,000 
or  t^at  season. 

The  Commission  also  decided  in  the  Orange  Case  that  the  present 
railway  rate  of  $1.25  a  hundred  was  unreasonable  and  excessive,  and 
that  a  reasonable  rate  is  $1.10,  but  the  railways  have  refused  to  obey 
the  order  and  decision  of  the  Commission,  and  there  is  no  power 
in  the  law  to  compel  a  compliance  with  it. 

PRIVATE  GAR-IilNB  MONOPOLT. 

There  is  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  ventilator  and  refrigerator 
car  service  in  handling  and  carrying  citrus  fruit  from  southern  CaU- 
f  omia  to  eastern  markets. 

The  entire  fruit  business  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  is  handled  in 
cars  furnished  by  the  Santa  Fe  Despatch,  and  the  entire  business  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  system  is  handled  through  the  Armour  Car 
liines. 

These  two  car-line  systems  have  a  common  tariff  of  rates  for 
refrigeration  which  they  themselves  fix  and  establish,  and  the  fruit 
business  is  equally  divided  between  the  two  lines,  so  that  each  gets  a 
half,  and  this  result  is  accomplished  by  a  division  of  equipment,  each 
furnishing  from  time  to  time  only  half  of  the  equipment  required  to 
move  the  crop,  and  thus  forcing  the  business  over  the  other  line 
where  there  is  a  shortage  on  one  Ime. 

The  railroad  companies  also  are  parties  to  this  division  of  business 
and  poolj  and  this  was  established  in  the  findings  of  the  Commerce 
Commission  in  its  decision  of  February  11, 1905,  in  the  orange  cases, 
and  in  this  connection  I  would  refer  to  pages  608  to  614  of  said  report 
of  the  Commission. 

Hie  Armour  interests,  which  control  the  Armour  Car  lines,  are 
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also  intei^ested  in  buying,  packing,  and  selling  dtros  fruit  throng 
the  organization  in  soutiiem  California  known  as  the  ^Citm 
Union.^ 

This  statement  will  be  denied  by  the  Armour  interests,  amd  tlM^ 
will  probably  attempt  to  claim  that  the  Armour  Car  Lines  is  a  dif- 
ferent corporation  from  the  Citrus  Union  and  other  packing  inter- 
ests in  southern  California,  but  I  will  undertake  to  say  to  this  com- 
mittee that  if  the  Armour  interests  will  make  a  full  disclosure  of 
their  books  and  transactions  relating  to  the  orange  industry,  I  can 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  committee  or  of  any  court  that  the 
Armour  interests  are  engaged  in  the  fruit  business  in  southern  Cali- 
fomia,  as  they  are  in  Michigan,  in  Florida,  and  in  other  fruit  centeT& 

It  is  a  most  unreasonable  advantage  to  a  private-car  line  and  a 
disastrous  disadvantage  to  a  fruit  grower  to  pve  to  a  grower's  com- 
petitors the  power  to  monopolize  me  fumishmff  and  tudng  of  rates 
for  refrigerator  cars.  It  is  quite  plain  that  me  burden  which  is 
thereby  cast  upon  the  outside  growers  and  the  opportunity  to  monopo- 
lize the  market  will  be  disastrous  to  such  outsiae  growers. 

The  law  is  quite  well  settled  that  a  railway  company,  b^ng  a 
common  carrier,  can  not  discharge  itself  from  any  duty  which  it 
owes  to  the  public  in  the  caring  for  and  carriage  of  persons  and 
property  by  contracts  with  other  corporations  or  agencies  for  the 
rurnishing  of  equipment,  such  as  express  cars,  sleeping  cars,  and 
fruit  cars. 

Where  the  carrier  selects  another  company  to  furnish  or  operate 
equipment  the  company  so  furnishing  or  operating  it  bea>mes  a  mere 
agent  of  the  carrier,  no  different  in  principle  from  any  other  indi- 
vidual agent,  such  as  a  conductor. 

There  are  several  recent  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  holding  that  it  has  supervision,  under  the  commerce 
act,  over  fruit-car  lines  operating  under  contracts  with  railways 
where  the  railway  furnishes  no  omer  equipment  and  does  not  allow 
the  public  to  do  so.  The  following  cases  thorourfily  illustrate  the 
principle:  Pennsylvania  Company  v.  Roy  (102  U.  S.,  451,  at  p.  467)  ; 
Express  Cases  (117  U.  S.,  1,  at  p.  24) ;  Jonnson  v.  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  decided  December  19,  1904. 

The  provisions  or  section  1  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  are  broad 
and  comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  rates  established  by  car 
lines  and  other  rules  and  practices  in  reference  to  such  car  lines. 

These  car  lines  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  whether  re- 
garded as  carriers  or  mere  custodians  of  freight  while  in  transit, 
and  this  was  the  effect  of  the  decision  in  Joh^n  v.  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company,  supra. 

BAILWAY  RATES. 

The  two  railroads  leading  out  of  southern  California  are  the  South- 
em  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe.  The  San  Pedro  and  Salt  I^ake  Railroad, 
generally  known  as  the  Southern  Pacific  cut-off,  will  soon  be  in  oper- 
ation. 

The  net  income  per  mile  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  1896  was  $2,269. 
and  in  1903  was  $4,037  per  mile.  In  1903  the  net  income  per  mile  or 
the  Santa  Fe  lines  had  increased  to  over  $3,300  per  mile.    In  1903 
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the  peroenta^  of  operating  expenses  to  earnings  upon  both  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  roads  was  about  63  per  cent,  leaving 
about  37  per  cent  net. 

These  nj^ures  are  taken  from  the  reports  filed  by  the  railways  them- 
selves, but  oy  the  method  of  bookkeeping  employed  are  grossly  unfair 
toward  the  public.  They  are  unfair  in  not  including  the  earning 
of  subsidiary  corporations  which  occupy  the  railways  and  whim 
are  largely  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  railways  themselves,  such 
as  the  express  buaness,  tiie  sleepipg-car  business,  the  telegraph  busi- 
ness, and  the  car-line  business. 

I  estimate  that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  subsidiary  corporations 
above  mentioned  are  equal  to  one-tenth  at  least  of  the  earnings  of  the 
railways  as  returned  to  the  Commission,  and  that  more  than  half  of 
the  gross  is^  net  profits. 

If  the  railways  can  farm  out  a  part  of  the  business  to  side  corpora- 
tions it  can  farm  out  all  of  it,  thereby  showing  in  their  returns  enor- 
mous operating  expenses  without  any  income  at  all.  To  determine 
reasonable  rates,  based  on  honest  valuations  of  the  roads,  and  honest 
returns  and  operating  expenses,  all  of  the  earnings  of  tiie  roads  must 
be  included. 

INGBBA6B  OF  WBAI^H  IK  THB  UNITED  STATES,  PER  GAFITA,  OOHPABED 
WITH  RAILWAY  EARNINGS. 

In  Mulhall's  Wealth  of  Nations,  pages  808,  309,  supplemented  by 
Gunton's  Magazine  for  May,  1903,  basra  upon  Treasury  bureau  stat- 
istics in  1902,  tables  are  given  showing  the  wealth  per  capita  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  from  1860  down  to  1900. 

Tnis  indudes  wealth  of  all  kinds,  including  products  of  farms, 
mines,  factories,  and  increase  in  value  of  real  estate.    From  the  tables 
the  following  facts  appear: 
The  wealth  per  Inhabitant  was  In — 

1890lI~ZIIIIIIIIII~IIJII.IIIIII~IZrZIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII~  1. 038 

The  average  annual  increase  per  inhabitant  for  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  about  $19  per  year,  and  for  the  last  one  or  two  decades  the 
increase  has  been  about  2  per  cent  annually  per  inhabitant. 

RAILWAY  EARNINGS. 

Statistical  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show 
the  following  figures  as  to  railway  earnings : 

In  1896,  on  180,657  miles  of  road,  the  gross  earnings  were,  in  round 
numbers,  $1,076,000,000;  operating  expenses  were  $726,000,000;  the 
gross  income  per  mile  was  about  $6,000,  and  the  net  income  per  mile 
was  $2,000. 

In  1904  there  were  about  209,000  miles  of  road,  whose  gross  income 
was  $2,000,000,000;  operating  expenses  one  and  one-quarter  billion 
dollars,  and  net  income  nearly  $800,000,000:  gross  income  per  mile 
about  $9,400,  and  net  income  per  mile  about  ^,500. 

These  figures  show  that  in  nine  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
net  income  per  mile  of  road  of  nearly  80  per  cent  and  that  the  cost  of 

8.  Doc.  243, 69-1— vol  3 60 
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operation  in  the  same  period  has  been  reduced,  so  that  the  net  earnings 
were,  in  1896,  88  per  cent  of  the  gross,  and  in  1904  they  were  85  per 
cent  of  the  cross.  To  these  returns  made  by  the  railways  add  the 
earnings  of  the  subsidiary  lines,  making  a  total  of  about  $2,200,000,- 
000  gross  and  $900,000,000  net  per  year,  as  estimated. 

VALXnS  OF  THE  RAILWAYS. 

The  average  market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  iAtsr- 
state-commerce  railways  for  the  past  three  years  has  amounted  in 
gross  to  about  the  smn  of  $9,000,000,000,  representing  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  value  of  all  the  property  of  tne  United  States,  which 
exceeds  $100,000,000,000. 

These  market  values,  however,  have  been  fixed  by  the  earnings, 
and  they  in  turn  by  what  the  traffic  would  bear,  so  that  the  market 
values  of  securities  do  not  show  the  true  vidue  of  the  properties. 

The  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  in  its  report  of  February  11, 
1905,  at  page  606,  found  that  the  total  value  of  the  roads  in  the 
Pacific  system  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  based  on  5,543  miles, 
was  $153,308,867,  which  is  considerably  less  than  $30,000  a  mile. 

The  average  value  of  all  railwajrs  m  the  United  States  is  not  as 
high  per  mile  as  that  of  the  Pacific  system  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  the  true  vidue  of  all 
roads  will  not  exceed  $80,000  per  mile.  This  shows  that  the  value 
of  all  railways  in  the  United  States  is  less  than  six  and  one-third 
billion  dollars,  which  is  less  than  one-fifteenth  in  value  of  all  of  the 
property  in  the  United  States. 

These  figures  show : 

(1)  That  the  railways,  representing  less  than  one-fifteenth  in  value 
of  all  the  property  of  the  United  States,  are  annually  absorbing  over 
one-half  of  the  average  increase  of  wealth  of  80,000,000  people,  or 
about  $11  annually  per  inhabitant. 

(2)  That  the  net  earnings  for  nine  years  have  increased  81  per  cent 
per  mile  of  road,  or  nearly  9  p^*  cent  per  year. 

(8)  That  the  average  increase  of  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  per  capita  is  less  than  2  per  cent  yearly,  while  the  net  earnings 
of  the  railways  average  12  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  roads,  is 
shown  by  their  own  unfair  reports. 

(4)  At  this  rate  of  increase  the  railways  will  in  eight  or  ten  years 
absorb  the  entire  increase  of  wealth  per  capita  of  tJie  people  of  the 
United  States. 

THEBB  IS  NO  OOMFEHTION  BETWEEN  THE  RAILWATS — BATES  ASB  FIXED 

BY  COMBINATION. 

When  the  present  commerce  act  was  passed,  in  1887,  it  was  fondly 
believed  by  some  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  fix  maximum  rates  or  to 
give  to  any  tribimal  the  power  to  fix  them,  but  that  competition 
between  carriers  would  work  that  result,  if  combinations  and  pools 
were  prohibited. 

That  hope  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  as  shown  by  the  results. 

No  one  would  probably  contend  that  there  is  any  real  competition 
between  the  railway  carriers  to-day. 
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The  rates  on  transcontinental  business  are  fixed  by  what  is  called 
a  "  joint  tariff,"  filed  with  the  Commission,  in  which  are  joined  over 
170  competing  railways  in  the  United  States,  and  the  rates  fixed  in 
that  tariff  cover  all  competitive  and  noncompetitive  points  upon  those 
lines,  embracing  practically  all  of  the  railways  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seaports. 

There  are  difference's  of  opinion  as  to  whether  these  rates  fixed  by 
competing  lines  in  combination  are  violative  of  the  Sherman  Monop- 
oly Act,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  they  are  according  to  the  view  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  majority  opinions  in 
Unitea  States  v.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  (166  U.  S.,  290, 
343^;  United  States  v.  Joint  Traffic  Association  (171  U.  S.,  605, 
5781;  Addyston  Pipe  and  Steel  Company  v.  United  States  (175 
U.  S.,  211,  248),  ana  Northern  Securities  Company  v.  United  States 
(193U.S.,  191,317). 

The  transcontinental  rates  are  fixed  and  determined  by  what  is 
termed  by  the  railways  the  "  transcontinental  freight  bureau,"  and 
this  bureau  fixed  the  rate  on  oranges,  as  other  freight.  (See  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  v.  Southern  Pacific  Company,  132 
U.  S.,  829.)  In  the  case  last  cited  it  was  found  by  the  court  that  the 
initial  lines  had  established  a  practice  or  rule  of  dividing;  the  freight 
over  connecting  lines  and  that  such  rule  and  practice  was  in  its  opera- 
tion a  pool  of  freight  prohibited  by  section  5  of  the  commerce  act, 
and  its  operation  was  enjoined  by  the  court. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  counsel  for  the  railways  to  super- 
sede tills  injunction  pending  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the 
court  refused  to  suspend  it  on  account  of  the  provision  of  section  16 
of  the  commerce  act,  which  the  court  held  inaicated  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  carry  into  effect  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court 
pending  appeal. 

If  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  pro- 
viding for  temporary  restraining  orders  by  any  judee  of  the  court, 
had  been  in  force  when  the  orange  cases  were  decided  by  the  circuit 
court,  the  decree  would  doubtless  have  been  suspended  pending  an 
appeal,  and  althoufi;h  that  controversy  had  been  oefore  the  Commis- 
sion and  court  for  four  years,  it  woula  still  have  been  tied  up  and  the 
decision  of  the  circuit  court  have  been  without  effect  for  another 
year  or  two. 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  8,  granting  to  Congress  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes,  considered  in  connection  with  section  9, 
clause  6,  of  the  same  article,  prohibiting  preferences  between  ports  oi 
the  several  States. 

Ingenious  arguments  have  lately  been  made  that  in  case  a  public 
tribunal  created  by  Congress  is  given  the  power  to  fix  railway  rates, 
that  by  reason  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  prohibiting  pref- 
erences between  ports  of  the  several  States  any  rate  so  fixed  will  have 
to  be  based  upon  a  uniform  mUeage  charge,  and  that  the  important 
elements  of  competition  by  rail  and  by  water,  now  the  controUmg  fac- 
tors in  determming  rates,  must  be  ignored  by  any  such  public 
tribunal. 

It  is  curious  that  in  all  the  period  of  time  that  railway  rates  have 
been  determined  by  competition  this  idea  never  before  occurred  to 
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anyone  and  is  only  brought  forward  now  when  it  is  proposed  to  trans- 
fer the  rate-making  power  from  corporations  exercising  Government 
franchises,  which  mc  the  rates  solely  for  their  benefit,  to  another  pub- 
lic corporation  which  will  fix  reasonable  rates,  having  regard  both  far 
the  public  as  well  as  for  the  carriers. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  power  of  Congress  under  the  commerce 
clause  and  the  prohibition  of  preferences  between  ports  will  show  the 
fallaciousness  of  the  argument 

First  As  to  the  prohibition  against  preferences  between  ports  of 
the  several  States : 

In  the  leading  case  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Wheeling  Bridge  Co.  (18 
How.,  421),  decided  half  a  century  ago,  the  court  had  under  consid- 
eration the  power  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
bridges  across  navigable  rivers  to  facilitate  railroad  transportation^ 
and  which  created  a  burden  upon  water  transportation  between  river 
ports,  and  in  that  case  the  court  decided  (1)  that  Congress  had  power 
to  authorize  construction  of  such  bridges  and  to  subject  water  trans- 
portation to  their  established  height  and  position;  (2)  concemiiu; 
what  is  forbidden  by  this  clause,  the  court  said  that  "  what  is  forbid- 
den is  not  discrimination  between  individual  ports  within  the  same  or 
different  States,  but  discrimination  between  States^  "  and  (8)  that 
'^  as  to  a  preference  by  a  regulation  of  commerce,  the  history  of  the  pro- 
vision, as  well  as  its  language,  looks  to  a  prohibition  against  wanting 
privileges  or  immunities  to  vessels  clearing  or  entering  trom  the  ports 
of  one  State  over  those  of  another." 

Second.  As  to  the  commerce  clause: 

It  has  been  settled  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  that  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  and  international  commerce  is 
exclusive,  and  prohibits  legislation  by  the  States  upon  those  sub- 
jects, and  that  commerce  includes  not  only  transportation,  but  also 
the  Duying  and  selling  of  commodities,  and  intercourse  of  evenr 
kind.  (Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wh.,  1 ;  Bowman  v.  Chicago  Railroad, 
125  U.  S.,  466;  Illinois  Central  Railroad  v.  Illinois,  168  U.  S.,  142; 
Addyston  Pipe  and  Steel  Company  v.  United  States,  176  U.  S.,  211, 
248 ;  Hanley  v.  Kansas  Railway,  189  U.  S.;  617.) 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  primarily  a  legislative  func- 
tion. (Peik  V.  Chicago  Railway,  94  U.  S.,  164, 178;  Kugg^es  v.  Illi- 
nois, 108  U.  S.,  526,  534;  Chicago  Railway  v.  Wellman,  148  U.  S., 
339,  344;  St.  I^rouis  v.  Gill,  156  XL  S.,  649;  Reagan  v.  Farmers'  Trust 
Co.,  164  U.  S.,  397;  Smyth  v.  Ames,  169  U.  S.,  466.) 

The  power  to  carry  on  interstate  commerce,  whether  expressly 
granted  by  Congress  or  impliedly  inferred,  emanates  from  ana  exists 
imder  the  commerce  clause  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  and 
can  not  be  restricted,  taxed,  or  burdened  by  the  States. 

The  United  States  has  the  power  to  construct  railways  for  the  trans- 
portation of  interstate  commerce  as  a  governmental  function,  or  it 
may  create  public  agencies  in  the  form  of  corporations  for  that . 
purpose,  or  confer  such  powers  upon  existing  corporations,  but  which- 
ever the  form  in  which  the  power  is  conferred,  its  exercise  is  that  of 
a  United  States  franchise, and  in  theperformanceof  a  national  power. 

In  Pacific  Railroad  cases,  127  U.  S.,  39,  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

Tbe  power  to  construct,  or  to  authorize  Individuals  or  corporations  to  con- 
stnict,  national  |ii{^wa78  and  bridges  from  8tate  to  8tate  is  essoitlal  to  ii0 
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complete  control  and  refnlation  of  interstate  conunerce.    Without  authority 
^  in  Oongress  to  establish  and  maintain  such  highways  and  bridges  it  would  be 

L  without  authorl^  to  r^^ulate  one  of  the  most  Important  adjuncts  of  conmieroe. 

In  the  same  case,  the  court  said : 

A  franchise  is  a  right,  privilege,  or  power  of  public  concern  which  ought  not 
'  to  be  exorcised  by  private  Individuals  at  their  mere  will  and  pleasure,  but  should 

be  resoTved  for  public  control  and  administration,  either  by  the  Government 
directly  or  by  public  agents.  *  *  *  No  private  person  can  establish  a  public 
highway  or  a  public  ferry  or  railroad  or  charge  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  same, 
without  authority  from  the  legislature,  direct  or  derived.  These  are  fran- 
chises. (See  also  United  States  v.  Union  Pacific  Railway,  160  U.  S.,  1;  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  v.  Illinois,  163  U.  8.,  142;  United  States  v.  Michigan,  190  U.  S., 
879,  396.) 

:  We  learn  from  these  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  which 

I        there  has  been  no  dissent,  that  the  power  or  a  railway  to  establish 

and  collect  rates  for  interstate  transportation  is  a  franchise  derived 

holdj  from  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  based  upon  the  commerce 

clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  so  fixing  and  collecting  such  rates 

f        the  corporation  acts  as  a  public  agency. 

In  Louisville  Railroad  v.  Behhner  (176  U.  S.,  648,  674)  and  Inter- 

c         state  Commerce  Commission  v.  Louisville  Railroad?  190  U.  S.,  273), 

and  nearly  fifty  jrears  after  the  decision  in  the  Wheeling  Bridge 

i         case,  the  court  again  had  under  consideration  the  matter  of  regulat- 

L         ing  commerce  by  railroad  and  competition  by  water,  as  affecting  the 

reasonableness  of  the  rates  established. 

In  those  cases  the  court  held  that  the  railway  companies  primarily 
and  ttie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  courts  upon  review 
lutd  the  right  and  it  was  their  duty  to  consider  the  matter  of  com- 
petition both  by  rail  and  by  water  in  determining  reasonable  rates, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  oi 
the  commerce  act. 

The  court  in  these  cases  not  only  decided  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  had  the  right  to  consider  competition  by  rail  and 
by  water,  but  that  its  duty  was  to  do  so,  and  that  if  it  aetermined 
the  reasonableness  of  rates  without  considering  such  competition  its 
decision  was  illegal. 

The  argument  of  railway  attorneys  that  the  railways  may  fix  rates 
having  regard  to  competition  by  water  and  by  rail,  but  that  the 
Commerce  Commission  has  not  that  power  and  can  not  be  given  such 
power,  is  met  and  entirely  overturned  by  these  decisions. 

The  fallacy  of  the  argument  is  presented  in  two  ways: 

First.  The  United  States,  through  Congress,  can  not  do  that 
indirectly  which  it  is  prohibited  from  doing  directly,  and  if  it  can 
not  confer  upon  the  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  fix  rates, 
and  consider  competition  by  rail  and  by  water  in  so  doing,  it  can  not 
give  tiiat  power  tnrough  the  commerce  act  to  a  railway  corporation, 
and  if  there  were  anything  in  the  argument,  it  would  follow  that  for 
fifty  years  the  railways  have  been  acting  illegally  in  basing  terminal 
rates  upon  competition  and  are  doing  so  now ;  and 

Second.  The  courts,  in  a  line  of  cases,  have  held  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  any  agency  which  fixes  rates  to  consider  the  matter  of  competition 
in  determining  their  reasonableness. 
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CX)NGBESS  HAS  THE  POWER  TO  REGULATE  OOMMEBCB  BT  ANT  CX)N8TrrU- 

TIONAL  M£.\NS. 

In  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Brimson  (154  U.  S.,  447, 
470)  the  court,  quoting  with  approval  from  the  early  case  of  McCul- 
loch  V.  Maryland  (4  Wh.,  316,  421),  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  said: 

The  sound  construction  of  the  Constitution  must  aHow  to  the  National  Legis- 
lature that  discretion,  with  respect  to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confere 
are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body  to  perfonn  the  higii 
duties  assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  people.  Let  the  end 
be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means  which 
are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  ConstitutioD,  are 
constitutional. 

RAILWAY  RATES  ARE  FIXED  BY  COMBINATION  BETWEEN   COMPETING 
LINES  AND  NOT  BY  COMPETITION. 

The  files  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  that  the 
bulk  of  the  railway  rates  are  fixed  by  so-called  "  joint  tariffs  "  filed 
by  the  railways  witn  the  Commission. 

The  commerce  act  provides  for  filing  "  joint  tariffs  ^  over  connect- 
ing lines,  but  makes  no  provision  for  filing  of  tariffs  by  competing 
lines. 

In  many  of  these  so-called  "  joint  tariffs  "  there  are  joined  more 
than  200  competing  lines  of  railroad,  and  the  rates  fixed  are  uniform 
between  all  competitive  and  noncompetitive  points  upon  such  rail- 
w^s.^ 

It  is  idle  to  talk  about  securing  reasonable  rates  by  conipetition 
and  b^  laws  aimed  against  discrimination  when  the  fact  exists  that 
there  is  no  competition  between  the  railways. 

The  combination  between  the  railways  has  gone  so  far,  through 
leases  and  holding  companies  independently  of  combinations  on  rates, 
that  it  is  asserted  upon  high  authority  that  half  a  dozen  corporatioos 
control  two-thirds  of  the  mileage  of  tne  country. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  thut  a  handful  of  men  practically  fix  the  rates 
upon  all  of  tiie  railways  of  the  United  States,  and  the  earnings  of 
these  railroads  are  now  absorbing  more  than  half  of  the  entire  earn- 
ings of  the  country,  and  in  a  few  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease, will  absorb  them  all. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  to  draw  from  this  situation,  and  that 
is  that  Congress  must  either  resume  the  constitutional  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  and  take  it  away  from  the  individuals  who  now  exer- 
cise that  governmental  function,  or  the  bulk  of  the  property  of  the 
country  will  not  be  divided  among  the  people  generally,  but  will  be 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  corporations,  and  tne  most  im- 
portant power  and  chief  function  of  the  Government  will  be  in  the 
hands  or  a  sort  of  bureaucracy,  with  the  limitless  power  of  levying 
burdens  without  the  consent  or  representation  of  the  people. 

In  conferring  power  upon  the  Commission  to  determine  and  fix 
reasonable  rates  time  is  the  most  essential  element. 

The  Esch-Townsend  bill  seems  to  proceed  upon  the  theory  that 
whatever  action  is  taken  by  the  Commission  in  the  way  of  fixing  rea- 
sonable rates  will  be  attacked  by  the  railways,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
important  that  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  should  be  conferred  upon  * 
central  court. 
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There  doubtless  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  this  theory  is 
well  founded.  Heretofore  many  decisions  ren(fered  by  the  Commis- 
sion which  were  in  favor  of  the  public  had  been  attacked  in  the 
courts  by  the  carriers,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  ambiguous  and 
uncertain  language  of  tlie  commerce  act,  the  Commission  has  been 
generally  overrulSi  and  the  public  defeated. 

The  creation  of  a  central  court,  such  as  proposed,  will  prevent 
much  delav  and  confusion  in  the  hearing  of  such  cases,  not  onl^  on 
accoimt  01  the  great  multiplicity  of  courts  where  such  cases  mi^ht 
otherwise  be  taken,  but  conferring  upon  the  court  of  transportation 
jurisdiction  in  commerce  cases  alone  it  ought  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
the  business  speedily. 

As  shown  by  the  above  authorities,  the  matter  of  fixing  rates  is  a 
legislatiye  function,  whether  exercised  by  Congress  directly  or  by  a 
commission,  and  when  the  Commission  lias  acted  in  the  matter  of 
fixing  rates  its  decision  should  not  be  annulled  or  overturned  unless 
found  to  be  illegal  or  predicated  upon  some  imconstitutional  ground. 

The  attack  upon  the  decisions  oi  the  Commission  is  collateral  and 
indirect^  and  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  in  authorizing  the 
court  01  transportation,  or  any  other  court,  to  suspend  the  decision  of 
the  Commission  pending  review  in  the  court. 

In  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  the  power  of  fixing  rates  is  still  pri- 
marily in  the  hands  of  the  carriers,  and  the  Commission  is  given  the 
power  to  review  them  upon  complaint  being  made. 

In  other  words,  a  disinterested  public  tribunal  is  allowed  to  pass 
upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  fixed  by  interested  carriers,  but 
by  section  14  of  that  bill  it  is  proposed  to  suspend  the  judgment  of 
the  Commission  pending  appeal  or  review. 

If  this  is  done  it  will  nullify  the  efficacy  of  the  act  and  will  leave 
the  machinery  in  nearly  the  same  condition  in  which  it  is  now. 

A  controversv  between  the  public  and  the  railways  as  to  rates  is  a 
species  of  warfare,  and  if  the  law  ties  the  hands  of  one  of  the  com- 
batants pending  the  fight,  while  giving  the  other  full  freedom,  tlie 
result  will  not  be  protracted  or  difficult  to  ascertain. 

The  history  of  the  cases  litigated  under  the  present  commerce  act 
shows  that  its  efficacy  has  been  destroyed  chiefly  by  the  great  weapon 
of  delay,  as  the  following  brief  summary,  jiving  the  dates  when  the 
controversies  commencea  and  when  passra  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  will  show : 

Cincinnati  and  Texas  Railway  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiis- 
sion  (162  U.  S.,  184),  commenced  October  18,  1889;  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  six  years  thereafter. 

Texas  Railway  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (162  U.  S., 
196) ,  arose  March  28, 1889 ;  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  seven  years 
thereafter. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Alabama  Railway  (168  U.  S., 
144)  was  five  years  in  controversy. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Chicago  Railroad  (186  U.  S., 
820)^  arose  in  1894  and  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  about  eight 
years  thereafter. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railway  v.  United  States  (189  U.  S.,  274),  com- 
menced in  1893 ;  decided  in  1903,  ten  years  thereafter. 

In  the  latter  case  the  Supreme  Court  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
opinion   that  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts  were  correct|  and  yet 
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reversed  the  decrees  of  those  courts  apparently  because  of  the  great 
lapse  of  time  since  the  cause  was  commenced,  and  said : 

In  the  nature  of  things  it  can  not  be  ascertained  from  the  record  whether  the 
railroad  company  now  exacts  the  rates  complained  of  as  bein^  diserlminatGry 
and  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  suit  to  correct 

In  other  words,  where  the  railroad  has  violated  the  law  and  the 
decision  of  the  Commission  has  been  correct  and  the  circuit  court  and 
court  of  appeals  have  properly  decided  the  case,  yet  by  reason  of  d^ 
lay  alone  the  Supreme  Court  will  reverse  after  such  a  lapse  of  time. 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  necessity  of  canymg  into  effect 
the  orders  of  the  Commission  and  compelling  prompt  action^  by  the 
courts  than  this  decision,  and  nothing  could  3now  the  futilitv  and 
absurdity  of  laws  which  apparently  give  the  public  remedies  before 
the  Commission  and  in  the  courts,  but  which  in  reality  simply  extend 
to  it  the  privilege  of  endless  litigation,  while  leaving  the  rate-making 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  carriers. 

In  my  opinion,  the  provisions, of  section  14  of  the  Esch-Townsend 
bill  should  be  amend^  by  providing  that  the  order  and  decision  of 
the  Commission  should  not  oe  suspended  or  annulled  except  upon  t 
hearing  upon  the  merits,  and  section  1  of  the  bill  should  allow  the 
Commission  to  fix  a  rate  whenever  it  appears  to  the  Commission  that 
the  existing  rate  is  unreasonable,  and  to  do  this  legislatively  and  not 
upon  a  protracted  judicial  hearing,  and  the  Commission  should  con- 
trol all  charges  for  handling,  stormg,  and  icing  freight 

00N0LU8I0N. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  to  this  committee  that  it  is  the  un- 
qualified opinion  of  the  owners  of  the  industry  which  I  here  repre- 
sent, and  of  myself,  that  the  bill  known  as  the  Esch-Townsend  bill, 
with  slight  amendment,  is  the  most  intelligent,  just,  and  comprehen- 
sive measure  which  has  yet  been  presented  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, having  tender  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the 
great  railway  interests. 

Future  events  may  show  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  confer  upon 
such  a  tribimal  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissicm  the  power 
in  the  first  instance  to  establish  railway  rates,  or  to  acquire  ttie  rail- 
way lines  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  but  until  events  shall  prov* 
the  necessity  for  such  measures  it  is  submitted  that  no  bill  coiud  be 
devised  more  suited  to  present  conditions  than  the  House  bill. 

(1)  That  bill  is  a  practical  resumption  by  Congress  of  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  regulate  commerce. 

(2)  The  Dill  still  leaves  with  the  railways  the  power  of  fixing  rates 
in  the  first  instance,  and  only  allows  a  readjustment  by  a  disinter- 
ested public  tribunal  where  the  established  rates  are  shown  to  be 
unreasonable  or  unjust. 

(8)  In  conferring  such  supervisory  power  upon  the  Commission 
it  in  effect  grants  to  the  public  the  right  of  representation  in  the 
levying  of  tariffs  which  exceed  more  than  fourfold  tiie  total  taxes 
levied  oy  the  United  States  Government. 

(4)  In  establishing  a  central  court,  with  exclusive  power  to  re- 
view cases  heard  beiore  the  Commission,  it  prevents  confusion  in 
otherwise  bringing  such  cases  before  more  than  100  judges  of  the 
United  States  circuit  courts,  and  will  establish  a  uniformity  of  de- 
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dsion  and  precedent,  and  largely  prevent  the 
appeals  through  intermediate  courts  to  the  Su] 

(5)  Finally,  it  brings  all  such  important  < 
a  court  composed  of  five  judges  instead  of 
United  Stat^  circuit  court  under  the  presen 
it  is  intended  to  secure  correct  decisions  an 
cou^  or  of  judges  either  on  the  part  of  the  p 

Mr.  Call.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  t 
ter  which  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  important  i 
tive  tariff  charges  in  the  United  States  anc 
heard  it  stated,  and  I  think  before  this  comn: 
that  the  freight  char^  in  the  United  States 
country  in  me  world  where  rates  were  fixed 
that  they  were  much  lower  than  they  were  in  I 

Senator  Dolliver.  Except  in  very  short  disi 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  very  slight  One  aspect  c 
like  to  brinff  before  this  committee.  I  find  i 
Commerce  Oonmiission  that  the  average  haul  ( 
States  is  240  miles,  treating  aU  railroads  as  oi 
averajge  freight  charge  per  ton  per  mile  in  th 
8  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  It  has  been  stated  t 
haul  in  jBngland  is  26  mil^  and  that  the  av< 
England  per  ton  mile  is  a  little  over  2  ce 
high  as  in  the  United  States  per  ton  mile;  bv 
that  the  average  charge  in  the  United  States  « 
f OT  25  miles,  or  the  average  haul  in  Englanc 
mile,  or  more  than  twice  as  high  as  it  is  in  En 
upon  the  average  English  hauL 

Now,  the  reason  of  that  is  that  the  cost 
creases  with  the  length  of  the  haul.  I  ha< 
through  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Com 
tain  tables  of  rates— distance  tariffs.  I  hav 
oi  them.  I  have  here  the  Georgia  distance  \ 
the  Texas  distance  tariff,  the  Iowa  distance 
tsnce  tariff,  the  Iowa  distance  tariff  of  the  fi 
cago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  disti 
dass  of  freight  Those  were  selected  as  being 
in  force  in  3ie  United  States.  Now,  as  an  il 
tariff  the  charge  per  ton  mile  for  5  miles  is 
it  is  10  cents  per  ton  mile,  and  for  500  miles  i 
and  protracted  at  that  rate  for  2,500  miles  ^ 
other  words,  the  decrease  in  the  haul  up  to  500 
ton  mile;  that  it  is  only  94  per  cent  per  ton 
the  5-mile  haul. 

Senator  Dollivsr.  The  Iowa  distance  tari 
run  up  to  500  miles. 

Mr.  Call.  They  have  that  figured  in  here. 

Senator  Domjvbr.  I  suppose  it  is  for  acade 

Mr.  Call.  Junction  points  might  cover  tha 
By  tiie  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Ra 
mile  on  5  miles  is  20  cents;  for  10  miles,  12 
cents  and  2  mills;  for  800  miles,  1  cent  and 
equally  large  reduction  in  that  tariff  for  the 
short  distance,  which  I  understand  is  largely 
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handling  and  loading  and  unloading;  for  when  the  freight  is  aboard 
the  cars  and  the  cost  of  handling  is  taken  into  account  that  practically 
.  the  only  additional  cost  is  for  power.  It  is  upon  that  theory  that  the 
railways  themselves  file  these  tariffs,  without  any  obli^tion  of  law. 
Now,  when  you  consider,  then,  that  the  average  haul  m  the  United 
States  is  240  miles,  and  that  in  England  it  is  only  25  miles,  you  can 
readily  see  why  upon  one  method  of  calculation  you  would  figure 
lower  rates  in  the  United  States  than  in  England  j  but  if  you  figiu* 
the  rates  which  actually  prevail  all  over  the  Umted  States  for  the 
distance  of  the  English  haul,  25  miles,  then  our  rates  are  two  and 
one-half  times  as  high.  I  want  to  get  those  facts  before  the  com- 
mittee, because  the  sUitement  might  have  been  misleading. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  think  they  are  facts  f 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  those  are  facts,  undoubtedly.  I  have  taken 
those  figures  from  tables  that  have  been  furnished  me  that  I  tiioogfat 
were  reliable. 

Senator  Forakeb.  Yes;  but  you  have  simply  taken  a  suppositions 
case  and  figured  by  calculation  a  result  You  do  not  make  rates 
higher  or  lower  by  figures.  What  are  the  facts?  Are  rates  higher 
in  this  country  than  in  England! 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  for  the  naul  which  they  have  in  England. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is,  if  they  were  reduced  to  25  miles. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  they  are  not  reduced  to  that 

Mr.  Call.  On  the  contrary,  perhaps  if  the  English  were  hauling 
as  far  as  we  were  their  rates  would  be  much  lower  than  ours.  I  jun 
comparing  our  rates  against  the  English  rates  for  a  uniform  dis- 
tance, giving  us  the  same  distance  that  they  have  got 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  one  other  matter  that  I  wanted  to  advert 
to  here,  and  that  is,  I  take  it,  that  the  law  is  fairly  well  settled  relating 
to  common  carriers;  that  when  a  railway  company  undertakes  or 
holds  itself  out  as  the  carrier  of  persons  or  property  that  it  is 
required  by  law  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  ecmipment  that  is  neces* 
sary  for  tne  care  and  protection  of  persons  and  property  which  they 
hold  themselves  out  to  he  conmion  carriers  for. 

That  when  a  railroad  company  enga^  equipment  from  another 
person  or  another  corporation  that  they  m  no  way  absolve  themselves 
from  their  duties  as  common  carriers  m  doin^  so;  that  they  can  not 
discharge  themselves  from  the  duties  which  the  law  has  placed  upcm  , 
them ;  that  the  concern  which  furnishes  them  this  equipment,  what- 
ever it  may  be — ^whether  a  Pullman  car  or  an  express  car  or  a  fruit 
car — is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  agency  of  the  railway.  It  is  an 
agency  of  the  railway  company,  and  they  stand  in  the  same  position 
to  the  railway  company  that  a  conductor  does.  It  is  in  no  respect 
different  than  if  the  railway  company  employed,  we  will  say,  a  con- 
ductor company  to  take  care  of  the  collection  of  tickets  and  the 
conductor  business.  They  could  not  in  any  way  discharge  themsdves 
by  calling  themselves  a  company,  that  it  is  an  agency  of  the  railway, 
and  I  understand  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  so 
decided  in  several  cases  relating  to  personal  injuries  and  things  of  a 
like  nature.  Now,  concerning  car  lines,  these  railway  companies  have 
made  arrangements  with  car  lines  and  they  have  attempted  to  hold 
out  to  the  public  that  they  as  carriers  are  somewhat  absolved 
and  released  from  liability  over  fruit,  for  instancBi  in  transit,  by 
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reason  of  any  act  of  the  car  lines,  and  they  attempt  to  allow  the  car 
lines  to  fix  the  charges,  as  thev  call  it,  for  icing.  But  I  think  the  law 
is  fairly  well  settlea  as  a  legal  proposition  that  the  car  line  is  a  simple 
agency  of  the  railway,  and  that  what  the  car  line  is  doing  is  simply 
refrigerating  freight  which  is  engaged  in  interstate  transit,  and  it 
does  not  in  any  way  change  the  liabuit^  or  the  duties  of  the  railway 
which  is  primarily  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  transportation  and 
for  all  the  charges  in  connection  with  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Now,  I  am  aware  that  the  liabilities  have  been  somewhat  separated  as 
a  matter  of  custom  and  practice,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  in 
anj  degree  necessary  in  framing  any  law  to  charge  the  car  lines  as 
being  common  carriers,  that  they  are  the  simple  instruments  of  the 
railway  companies. 

Senator  Dollivek.  What  change  of  the  law  would  you  suggest  to 
bring  tlie  icing  charges,  for  instance,  under  the  regulation  of  our 
interstate-commerce  law  I 

Mr.  Caix.  That  section  1,  I  think,  should  be  somewhat  strength- 
ened; that  is,  section  1  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  should  be  some- 
what amended  by  providing  that  where  the  Commission  had  found 
an  existing  rate  for  transportation  or  for  storing  or  handling  per- 
sons or  property  or  commodities  in  transit,  or  otherwise  protecting 
persons  and  property  in  transit,  to  be  unreasonable  that  they  should 
substitute  a  reasonable  charge. 

Senator  Doluver.  Making  the  icing  charge  the  act  of  the  railway 
company? 

Mjp.  Call.  Yes;  that  the  charge  or  practice  found  to  be  unreason- 
able may  be  set  aside,  and  that  the  Commission  may  substitute  a  rea- 
sonable one  therefor,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  transportation  while 
engaged  in  interstate  transit,  but  should  include  all  charges  in  con- 
nection with  the  storing  or  handling  or  care  of  the  property.  I  see 
that  the  Esch-Townsend  Act  doc^s  not  so  provide  and  it  is  am- 
biguous in  that  respect  and  leaves  it  open  to  aU  kinds  of  contentions 
as  to  what  is  meant.  If  Congress  intended  to  mean  that  these  unrea- 
sonable exactions  of  the  car  fines  could  be  corrected  by  the  Commis- 
sion, why,  in  my  humble  judgment,  they  ought  to  express  that  in 
dear  and  unambiguous  language,  so  that  a  running  man  can  read. 
I  think  there  is  no  need  of  using  ambiguous  phrases. 

I  wanted  to  advert  to  another  question,  and  that  is  that  under  the 
Esch-Townsend  bill  the  theory  of  that  bill  seems  to  be  that  the  Com- 
mission is  not  to  exercise  a  legislative  power  to  prescribe  a  reasonable 
rate  as  a  legislative  function  where  they  have  found  the  existing 
rate  to  be  unreasonable,  but  it  seems  to  proceed  unon  the  theory  that 
the  Commission  is  exercising  judicial  powers — tnat  it  is  a  sort  of 
judicial  tribunal.  They  must  have  a  complaint  filed  before  them; 
they  must  have  answers  made  to  that  complaint:  they  must  take  tes- 
timony, as  though  it  was  a  judicial  hearing.  I  know  from  experi- 
ence that  the  proceeding  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  those  proceedings,  following  the  judicial  practice,  will  not  only 
consume  months,  but  will  consume  years,  before  you  get  through 
with  it.  I  collated  aU  the  cases  that  have  gone  through  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain how  long  it  actually  took  to  take  a  case  from  the  Commission 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  find  that  over  seven  years  and  a  half 
was  the  average  time. 
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Senator  Doluter.  How  much  of  that  was  chargeable  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Call.  A  varying  time. 

Senator  Dolltver.  Tne  average. 

Mr.  Call.  About  the  same  length  of  time  it  took  to  get  through 
one  of  tiiie  courts,  I  think,  taking  three  tribunals,  that  probably  one- 
third  of  the  time  was  before  the  Commission. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Your  own  case  was  four  years,  you  say,  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Call.  The  routing  case  was  two  years.  They  did  not  fimA 
the  other  part  for  four  years. 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  case  involving  the  exorbitant  diarge  for 
orange  shipments? 

Mr.  Call.  That  is  four  years. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Were  you  busy  all  of  that  time? 

Mr.  Call.  I  did  not  go  into  the  case  or  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
for  two  or  three  years.  I  learned  that  the  proof  had  been  entirely 
insufficient  on  some  of  the  matters  charged  to  satisfy  the  Commission 
that  they  could  act,  and  they  wanted  further  proof . 

Senator  Foraker.  How  much  testimony  did  they  take  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Call.  Altogether? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Call.  Oh,  I  should  think  they  must  have  taken  between  four 
and  five  thousand  pages. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  kept  widening  all  the  while? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  every  time  you  had  hearing  it  would  take  more 
testimony. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  would  brine  in  some  new  road  ? 

Mr.  Call.  No  ;  no  new  road ;  but  there  were  thousands  of  people 
interested  and  they  wanted  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  was  a  comparatively  simple  case,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Call.  No;  it  was  a  very  complex  matter,  when  you  come  to 
consider  all  these  interests. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  involved  a  single  rate  as  respects  a  single 
description  of  traffic? 

Mr.  CAiJi.  There  were  half  a  dozen  issues.  There  was  the  question 
of  the  pools  between  these  railroads,  and  the  question  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  freight,  with  aU  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  reasonable  rates,  which  the  Supreme  Court  says  are 
earnings,  operating  expenses,  for  a  series  of  years. 

Senator  Foraker.  As  a  matter  of  fact  is  it  not  the  experience  in 
every  case  where  you  undertake  to  have  a  rate  fixed  that  it  widens 
and  widens  and  constantly  widens  until  you  take  four  or  five  thou- 
sand pages  of  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  I  think  it  can  not  be  otherwise  under  sudi  a 
system. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Call.  That  is  what  I  am  criticising.  That  is  exactly  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  Esch-Townsend  bill.  It  is  built  on  the  same 
plan,  has  the  plan  which  contemplates  judicial  hearings  before  a 
tribunal,  practically  conferring  upon  the  railroad  the  right  to  fix 
the  rates  m  the  first  instance.    They  fix  the  rate  and  have  the  first 
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whack  at  it  Then  you  propose  to  confer  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  some  supervisory  power  oyer  that;  but  that 
power  is  a  legislative  power,  and  it  is  not  judidaL  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  this  long-winded  judicial  proceeding  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion acts,  and  anybody  feels  aggrieved  by  that  act,  the  courts  are 
open  to  determine  the  regularity  of  that 

Senator  Fobaker.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  go  into  the  courts  in 
the  first  instance? 

Mr.  Call.  It  would,  if  you  could. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  the  trouble  about  going t  You  can 
make  up  your  case  and  present  it  in  a  preliminarv  way  to  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  without  going  into  all  these  questions 
that  arise,  and  they  can  see  enough  very  quickly,  I  should  think,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  would  lie  warranted  in  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  courts.  Then  they  could  turn  it  over 
to  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  proper  district  to  let 
him  proceed  with  it,  and  the  court,  under  the  law,  as  we  made  it  in 
the  E^Udns  law,  is  required  to  immediately  postpone  all  its  business 
and  take  up  that  case  and  end  it 

Mr.  Call.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  is  well  settled  that  you  can  not 
confer  upon  a  court  of  the  United  States— that  is,  a  constitutional 
court  of  the  United  States — any  administrative  or  legislative  duty. 

Senator  Foraker.  Nobody  under  heaven  ever  contended  that  you 
could  or  supposed  that  you  could. 

Mr.  Caum  How  are  you  going  to  substitute  any  order  fixing  a 
rate? 

Senator  Foraker.  If  there  is  a  complaint  that  the  rate  is  too  hiji^h 
between  two  places — ^that  there  is  a  discrimination — ^it  is  a  complamt 
that  may  be  taken  to  the  court  and  the  court  passes  upon  that  Ques- 
tion and  enjoins  the  railroad  at  once,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  tning 
complained  of. 

I  do  not  see  anv  difficulty.  I  never  heard  of  anybody  finding  any 
difficulty  in  a  bill  of  complaint  alleging  that  a  certain  rate  between 
two  points  was  unreasonable  and  thercK^re  unlawful,  and  asbdng  the 
court  to  enjoin  it 

Mr.  Call.  That  would  be  a  perfect  thing,  in  my  opinion,  if  you 
could  dp  it  But  I  contend  that  there  is  not  any  such  power  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Foraksr.  Isn't  there  power  in  the  courts  to  enjoin  a  wrong 
if  you  allege  it? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  if  it  be  irreparable  in  itself,  one  that  you 
can  not  recover  damages  for? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  but  if  you  will  have  patience  with  me  just  a 
moment 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  hold  you  right  to  that  point  I  do  not 
want  to  get  you  off  from  anything. 

Mr.  Call.  I  ju^  want  to  answer  that  proposition,  that  when  you 
place  before  the  court  a  Question  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate 
which  has  been  establishea  that,  of  course,  is  a  judicial  question;  but 
when  you  come  to  ask  the  court  to  enjoin  the  carrier  from  charging 
any  more  than  that  price  thereafter,  that  involves  the  fixing  of  a  rate 
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for  the  future.    You  are  trying  to  accomplish  by  indirection  what 
the  Constitution  says  shall  not  &b  done  directly. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  nobody  claims^  tiiat,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  thinks  that  is  necessary.  The  question  before  the  court  would 
be  just  what  the  question  is  blefore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, except  only  that  the  court  can  do  something  that  would  be 
effective.  The  court  construes  that  law  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  can  state  whether  that  ia  a  reasonable  rate.  If  the  court 
finds  it  is  not  reasonable,  the  court  enjoins  it.  Of  course,  ihsi  is 
binding  only  so  far  as  the  facts  of  that  case  are  concerned  and  ad  to 
the  future,  and  the  road  must  take  its  chances  on  changing  that  rate 
in  any  way. 

Mr.  Call.  ^  Jus*  supposing  there  was  in  the  Federal  court  such  a 
power  to  enjoin  the  transcontinental  railroads  from  charging  over 
$1.25  a  hundred.  I  charge  that  anything  above  that  was  unreason- 
able. Now,  the  court  upon  hearing  the  testimony  we  will  suppose 
finds  that  die  allegations  of  the  complaint  are  true  and  grants  the 
relief  sought.    What  would  be  the  injunction! 

Senator  Foraker.  Simply  enjoin  them  from  further  charging  that 
unreasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Call"   At  $1.25  a  hundred? 

Senator  Foraker.   Yes. 

Mr.  Call.  How  would  that  aid  me,  when  they  could  ob^  that 
injunction  order  by  reducing,  we  will  say,  the  cost  of  transportation 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  But  that  is  not  the  case  you  put,  and  nobody 
would  assume,  I  think,  that  the  railroads  would  do  so  unreasonable 
a  thing  as  that. 

Mr.  Call.  Then,  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  case  you  put  was  this:  Your  bill  com- 
plained that  they  were  charging  you  an  unreasonable  rate — ^that  any- 
thing above  $1.25  was  unreasonable — ^and  you  asked  that  the  railroad 
be  enjoined  from  charging  anything  above  that  whidi  was  unreason- 
able, the  maximum  of  which  was  $1.25.  Then  the  issue  is  joined  as 
to  whether  $1.25  is  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Call.  Then,  when  you  carry  it  into  effect  by  injunction,  the 
effect  of  it  is  that  you  are  prescribing  a  rate  for  the  future? 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  the  effect  of  it  is  on  the  facts  stated  in  that 
case.  They  can  not  charge  more  than  that,  but  if  the  railroad  wants 
to  charge  more  than  that  it  must  produce  a  new  state  of  ^Eicts  in  i 
new  case. 

Mr.  Call.  Did  not  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  say 
in  the  case  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  against  the  Ala- 
bama Midland  that  when  they  undertook  by  indirection  to  fix  a  rate, 
or  to  prevent  more  than  a  certain  charge  faieing  made  for  the  future, 
that  that  was  a  fixing  of  the  rate? 

Senator  Foraker.  Certainly;  and  nobody  now  contends  that  a 
court  can  do  that,  or  that  anybody  else  has  the  power  to  do  it,  but 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  room  for  any  difference  of  opinion  that  the 
court  can  do  that.  That  stands,  so  far  as  that  case  is  concerned,  and 
no  road  could  charge  beyond  tnatj  or  the  road  in  the  case  involved 
could  not  do  it  until  a  new  state  or  facts  could  arise.  It  does  not  fi^ 
the  rate  for  the  future,  because  to-morrow  the  road  can  raise  the  rate 
if  there  is  any  change  in  the  conditions  which  would  justify  it 
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Mr.  Call.  You  think  it  is  a  judicial  questio: 
able  rate  is  under  any  existing  circumstances  ai 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think,  when  the  intersta 
as  it  does,  that  no  road  shall  diarge  above  a  reas 
right  to  insist  that  they  are  charging  you  m 
rate,  and  the  court  has  a  right  to  find  mat  that 

Mr.  Call.  Your  opinion  is  of  course  entitled 
than  is  mine,  but  that  has  not  been  my  view, 
attack  a  rate  or  review  it  when  shown  to  be  coi 
wide  latitude  given  to  the  legislative  rate-m 
high  and  low  rates  which  the  courts  can  not 
fiscatory.  Therefore  to  leave  the  rate-making 
ways  and  by  a  ;iew  act  give  the  courts  power  t 
ableness  would  leave  the  subject  exactly  as  it 
the  present,  and  the  courts  could  not  fix  a  rate 

Senator  For^ker.  I  only  wanted  to  get  the  b 

Mr.  Call.  My  opinion  is  that  the  courts  can 

Senator  Foraker.  The  courts  are  every  day 
tical  question,  as  often  as  a  person  alleges  thai 
is  reasonable,  and  it  enjoins  the  collection  of  tl 
not.  That  is  not  a  rate  for  the  future,  excep 
may  see  fit  to  abide  by  it;  but  it  is  absolutely  < 
to  come  on  that  state  of  facts,  is  it  not?  Is  it  n 
makes  that  kind  of  an  order,  and  is  not  that  ab 
all  time  to  come  as  to  that  state  of  facts? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  but  who  is  going  to  determ 
cumstances  and  conditions  change? 

Senator  Foraker.  The  road  would  have  to  a 
they  have  changed  before  they  could  raise  the  rj 

Mr.  Call.  To  hold  it  at  that  rate  and  to  cor 
the  court  for  a  modification  of  the  order  wou 
take  supervision  of  the  whole  business. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  we  would  not  do  anc 

Mr.  Call.  I  endeavored  to  get  the  Commiss 
in  this  orange  case,  assuming  that  they  had 
when  they  had  found  that  a  reasonable  rate  wj 
I  asked  tiiem  to  make  an  order  forbidding  the  rj 
more  than  $1.10  so  long  as  the  present  conditio 
continue,  but  they  womd  not  do  it  because  tl 
authority. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Call.  I  was  going  to  test  it  upon  the  t 
judicial  order  which  could  be  made  and  carri 
it  worth  testing,  but  upon  full  consideration  th< 
th^  had  no  such  power. 

Senator  Forailer.  Undoubtedly  the  Commiss 

Senator  Carmack.  The  law  does  not  give 
power. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  Commission  has  no  po 
the  statute  confers  upon  it. 

Mr.  Call.  The  only  power  they  do  have  is 
istrative. 

Senator  Dolliver.  In  your  orange  case  sup 
found  that  the  rate  was  unreasonable,  and  th 
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?uit,  the  complainants,  had  been  aggrieved  by  reason  of  that  violati(m 
of  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  had  odculated  the  amount  of 
damages  they  had  suffered,  would  not  the^  have  been  compelled  to 
have  started  on  a  base  line  of  what,  in  their  judgment,  in  that  case 
would  have  been  a  compliance  with  thQ  interstate-conmierce  lawt 

Mr.  Call.  Taking  such  findings  as  a  basis  for  a  suit  for  recovery, 
you  mean? 

Senator  Dollivbr.  The  same  proceeding.  This  section  15  provides 
they  may  not  only  condemn  tiie  rate,  but  that  they  may  assess  any 
injury  or  damage  that  has  been  sustained  by  the  party  or  parties  com- 
plaimng  or  by  other  parties  agreed  in  consequence  of  tlutt  violation 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Call.  If  it  had  been  paid  in  the  past. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Yes;  and  could  not  they  have  included  in  their 
decree  a  finding  of  damages  or  injuries  that  had  been  suffered  by  the 
parties  on  account  of  the  exactions  of  that  unreasonable  rate? 

Mr.  Call.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  And  pass  that  question  along  to  the  court? 

Mr.  Call.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  effect  would  be,  but  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  help.  I  should  think  the  findings  would  be 
prima  fade  evidence  for  the  recovery  of  overcharges,  if  you  could 
recover  them. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Suppose  they  had  in  their  order  not  only  re- 
quired the  carriers  to  desist  from  uie  rate  found  unreasonable,  but  to 
reimburse  the  complainants  in  an  amount  which  would  measure  the 
extent  of  the  unreasonable  overcharge;  that  would  have  been  a  legal 
order  would  it  not — an  order,  I  mean,  enforceable  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  Call.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  This  section  15  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  15.  That  if  in  any  case  in  which  an  investigation  shall  be  made  1^  said 
Oommission  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  OommissicHi, 
either  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  or  other  evidence,  tliat  anything  has  been 
done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  any 
law  cognizable  by  said  Commission,  by  any  common  carrier,  or  that  any  Injoir 
or  damage  has  been  sustained  by  the  party  or  parties  complaining,  or  by  other 
parties  aggrieved  in  consequence  of  any  such  violation,  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of 
the  Commission  to  forthwith  cause  a  copy  of  its  report  in  respect  thereto  to 
be  delivered  to  such  common  carrier,  together  with  a  notice  to  said  coid- 
mon  carrier  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation,  or  to  make  reparatkHi 
for  the  injury  so  found  to  have  been  done,  or  both,  within  a  reasonable  time. 
to  be  specified  by  the  Commission ;  and  if,  within  the  time  specified,  it  sball 
be  made  to  appear  to  the  Commission  that  such  common  carrier  has  ceased 
from  such  violation  of  law,  and  has  made  reparation  for  the  injury  found  to 
have  been  done,  in  compliance  with  the  report  and  notice  of  the  CommlsiioD. 
or  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  party  complaining,  a  statement  to  that  effect  ahall 
be  entered  of  record  by  the  Conmiission,  and  the  said  common  carrier  sball 
thereupon  be  reliered  from  further  liability  or  penalty  for  such  particular  tIoU- 
tlon  of  law. 

Suppose  they  take  that  order  or  decree  up  to  the  court  to  have  it 
enforced,  how  could  the  court  enforce  it  witnout  finding  what  would 
be  a  reasonable  maximum  rate  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Call.  There  is  no  provision  in  there  for  enforcing  that  order— 
for  collecting  the  overcharge.  The  Commission  can  not  change  any 
tariff  regularly  fixed  and  ffled  by  the  railway.  It  can  onlv  consider 
charges  made  in  excess  of  the  tariff,  which  it  can  order  refunded. 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  courts  would  order  them  to  pay.  If  they 
caB  take  that  order  they  make  and  ftsk  th^  court  to  force  th^  Qom' 
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pliance  of  the  road  with  it,  they  certainly  wo 
a  method  of  collecting  it 

Mr.  CAiiL.  Perhaps  you  are  more  familiar 
I  have  never  known  of  an  overcharge  within  tl 
through  an  order  of  the  Commission. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  have  discovered  j 
powers  in  this  interstate-commerce  law! 

Mr.  GaUj.  Yes. 

Senator  DoLLrnsR.  You  are  the  author  of 
this  proceeding  by  injunction.  I  believe  yo 
in  the  United  States  who  undertook  those  : 
in  these  cases? 

Mr.  Call.  No  ;  I  do  not  daim  that 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are,  so  far  as  we  art 
yer  who  has  told  us  of  it 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  I  secured  the  first  injui 
States  ever  obtained  to  oi>en  a  railroad  comps 
of  strikers  in  the  Debs  suit  I  brought  proce 
ment  to  open  the  Santa  Fe  and  Souuiem  Pac 
not  claim  that  I  brought  the  first  commerce  sui 

Senator  Dolliver.  If  it  could  be  true  that 
made  it  would  literally  require  the  court  to  i 
that  would  be  just  and  reasonable  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  covering  past  rates. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Yes.  Do  you  have  an^ 
decree  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  Sta 
observed  by  these  railroads? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  if  that  law  was  specific  ii 
execute  it  in  that  way  for  past  rates. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Supposing  it -to  be  feas 
how  would  that  affect  the  question  of  the  expc 
compared  with  the  present  method  of  proceau 

Mr.  Calij.  It  would  cover  past  transactions, 
rate  for  the  future.  It  would  not  determine  i 
for  any  period  of  time  in  the  future. 

Senator  Foraker.  Would  not  the  Commissi 
the  maximum  rate  upon  that  state  of  facts? 

Mr.  Call.  At  that  time? 

Senator  FoBAKER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  it  would. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  then,  could  the  roa 
it  could  show  a  new  state  of  facts?  Do  you  i 
do  it? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir.  I  think,  Senator,  that  i; 
after  it  had  been  found  that  a  certain  rate  w 
certain  other  rate  was  the  maximum  rate  wh 
that  rate  could  not  be  advanced  without  the 
merce  Commission  and  a  showing  of  changed 
stances;  you  could  enforce  that  teyond  a  quesi 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  think  it  is  necess^ 
thing  as  that?  If  the  court  simply  finds,  up 
sented  in  a  case  that  is  litigated,  a  real  litigat 
mony  is  brought  out,  that  a  maximum  rate  u 
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agine  that  the  road  would  undertake  to  charge  more  than  that  and 
lay  itself  open  to  another  suit  until  it  could  show  a  different  state  of 
facts? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  I  do.    I  think  they  would. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  think  they  would! 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  they  would. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  your  view  about  If 
the  court,  for  instance,  now,  had  had  your  case  before  it,  and  had 
found  that  $1.26  was  unreasonable,  and  $1.10  was  the  maximum 
reasonable  rate  upon  the  facts  presented  to  it,  and  had  issued  an 
injunction  enjoinmg  the  road  from  collecting  from  you  more  than 
$1.10  upon  a  state  of  facts  produced  in  that  case,  do  you  imagine 
that,  your  case  being  ended,  the  next  day  or  the  next  week  or  the 
next  month,  without  a  new  state  of  facts  arising,  the  railroad  would 
again  commence  charging  more  than  $1.10,  and  lay  itself  opai  to 
another  litigation? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think,  Senator,  that  the  court  would  not  go  qmte  so 
far  as  you  are  suggesting. 

Senator  Foraker.  No ;  but  would  not  the  court  have  to  co  that 
far,  if  that  was  the  issue  made — ^what  is  the  reasonable  rate?  The  law 
says  only  a  reasonable  rate  shall  be  charged. 

Mr.  Call.  But  the  court  would  determine  that  the  charges  which 
have  been  made  under  those  circumstances  and  conditions  are  ex- 
cessive. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  the  court  would  not  have  to  stop  with  that 
You  have  a  right  to  allege  that  the  road  has  no  right  to  diarge  you, 
under  the  law,  more  than  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that  a  reasonable 
rate  is  only  $1.10,  and  that  you  want  the  road  enjoined  from,  charging 
anything  more  than  $1.10,  which  is  the  rate  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Cajaj.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  court  would  have  a  right  to  try  that  very 
identical  question,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Call.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  in  that  form.  I  believe  the  f^onrt 
will  wholly 

Senator  Foraker.  Then  you  think  the  court  could  not  in  such  a 
case  find  anything  except  whether  $1.25  was  an  unreasonable  rate  or 
not? 

Mr.  Call.  Whether  that  was  a  reasonable  rate?  They  would  say 
that  the  other  method  was  an  attempt  to  thrust  upon  the  court  a 
legislative  function  bv  indirection. 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  why  would  they?  It  is  simply  a  question 
that  you  have  a  right  to  make,  have  you  not?  The  question  is  not. 
under  the  statute,  whether  they  have  a  right  to  charge  $1.25;  but  the 
naked  legal  question  made  by  the  statute  is  whether  fliey  have  a  right 
to  charge  you  more  than  a  reasonable  rate.  The  question  is,  TVnat 
is  a  reasonable  rate  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  that  is,  relating  to  the  present  time. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  a  reasonable  rate;  and  you  have  a  right 
to  say  that  not  exceeding  $1.10  is  a  reasonable  rate  in  the  case  you  pat, 
and  that  is  the  question  the  court  will  try.  If  the  court  finds  that 
$1.10,  your  contention,  is  a  reasonable  rate,  it  will  say  so  and  end  the 
matter.    That  is  purely  a  judicial  function. 

Mr.  Call.  Well,  Senator,  you  present  that  view  very  stron^y;  but 
I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  think  the  rate-making  power  alone  could 
determine  when  conditions  had  changed  and  when  to  change  the  rate. 
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Senator  Foraker«  I  wish  you  would  think  a  little  about  that 

Mr.  Call.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  Clapp.  Folfowine  up  the  line  of  inquiry  made  by  Senator 
Foraker,  if  the  rate  from  A  to  B  was  $1,  and  the  rate  from  A  to  C 
was  $1.20,  and  it  was  claimed  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  rate 
from  A  to  C  should  be  more  than  the  rate  from  A  to  B— in  other 
words,  that  the  added  rate  to  C  was  a  discrimination  against  C '- 

Mr.  Call.  That  is,  the  higher  charge! 

Senator  Clapp.  No;  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to  a  higher 
charge. 

Mr.  Call.  No. 

Senator  Clapp.  It  is  a  discrimination  between  two  different  point& 

Mr.  Call.  I  am  trying  to  follow  you. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes.  Now,  if  that  complaint  was  made,  that  the 
rate  given  to  C  was  a  discrimination  against  C,  being  higher  than  it 
was  to  B,  and  the  court  took  jurisdiction  of  tiiat,  uie  enjoining  of 
that  discrimination  would  necessarily  result  in  putting  the  rate  from 
A  to  C  down  to  $1,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Call.  I  ^ould  think  so. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes. 

.Mr.  Call.  Of  course,  assuming  that  the  proceedings  were  regular. 

Senator  Clapp.  Assuming  that  the  court  aid  it! 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  They  would  take  the  respensibility.  In  the  case 
of  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  v.  The  United  States  (189  U.  S.),  the 
complaint  was  that  the  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  Wicnita  was  higher 
than  the  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  Omaha^  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
higher,  and  that  that  was  a  discrimination ;  and  the  ultmiate  prayer 
of  the  complaint  or  biU  was  for  relief  in  the  grant  of  a  perpetual 
injunction  restraining  the  respondent  from  continuing^  to  exact  a 
greater  rate  for  transportation  of  freight  of  like^  classification  be- 
tween the  city  of  Wichita  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis  than  was  asked 
between  the  city  of  St  Louis  and  the  city  of  Omaha. 

Mr.  Call.  Yeis. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  sustaining  that  request  and  granting  a  per- 
petual injunction  would,  subject  to  subsequent  changes  that  might 
be  made  upon  dianged  conditions,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  fix  the 
rate  between  St.  Louis  and  Wichita,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Call.  I  should  think  so;  yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Call.  I  should  think  that  would  be  the  effect  of  it,  although 
the  question,  as  I  understand,  was  not  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  ^e 
rate  per  se,  out  that  case  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  there  was  a 
discrimination. 

Senator  Clapp.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Call.  Y'es. 

Senator  Clapp.  But  it  resulted  in  fixing  a  rate? 

Afr.  Call.  Yes;  that  really  would  have  been  the  effect  of  it  if  the 
court  had  done  it. 

Senator  Clapp.  The  court  did  sustain  the  proceeding,  and  re- 
manded it  to  the  circuit  court  for  further  procoe  linffs. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes ;  thev  reversed  both  decrees  of  bo^  courts. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  two  of  the  judges  even  went  so  far  as  to  in- 
sist that  that  could  have  been  done  independent  of  the  Elkins  Act. 
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Mr.  Call.  Yes;  and  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  what  the  court  will 
do  with  that  case  when  they  get  it  up  again.    They  reversed  it 

Senator  Foraker.  They  sent  it  back  to  be  proceeded  with  bv  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  they  have  never  proceeded. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  I  know  that.  I  think  it  is  an  open  question  what 
thev  finally  will  do  with  that  case. 

Senator  Clapp.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  court,  especially  under  the  view  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  would  refuse  a  permanent  injunction  because  the 
granting  of  that  injunction  would,  as  an  effect,  leave  a  given  rate 
between  two  points?  Do  you  think  they  will  ever  question  that  again 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Call.  Senator,  if  I  were  on  the  Supreme  Bench  I  would  not 
question  it 

Senator  Clapp.  No;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
it  is  constituted  and  likely  to  be  constitute. 

Mr.  Call.  My  observation  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  given  this  interstate-commerce  act  a  very  strict  construc- 
tion, and  has  lopped  off,  by  one  decision  after  another,  powers  diat 
other  people  thought  were  granted  to  the  Commerce  CommissioD} 
and  I  anticipate  that  in  the  future  the  court  will  construe  all  such 
things  very  strictly  against  the  power — ^against  the  attempt  to  confer 
the  power. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  are  here  before  us  as  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  we  are  seeking  to  get  the  opinion  of  men  like 
yoH  on  these  questions. 

Senator  Cullom.  He  has  given  it. 

Senator  Clapp.  No  ;  he  has  not  ffiven  it.  I  ask  you  whether  you 
ihink,  in  view  of  that  decision  ana  the  other  decisions  of  the  court, 
and  the  general  scope  of  equity,  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  ever 
hold,  now,  that  they  would  refuse  an  injunction  because  the  granting 
of  an  injunction  would  as  an  incident  leave  a  given  rate  in  force? 

Mr.  Call.  That  is  a  fair  question,  and  I  will  ^ve  you  a  frank  and 
candid  answer.  My  opinion  is  that  the  court  will  refuse,  when  they 
ultimately  consider  that  question,  to  decide  it  on  its  merits;  that 
they  will  not  by  a  decision  fix  a  rate,  whether  they  call  it  a  discrimi- 
natory rate  or  otherwise. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  said  you  would  give  me  a  fair  answer.  I  am 
not  asking  you  as  to  the  merits  of  that  case.  I  do  not  know,  except 
for  the  statement  in  that  book,  that  the  distances  are  equal  between 
those  points. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  am  not  discussing  the  merits  of  that  case.  I  am 
discussing  a  simple  abstract  proposition  of  equity  law. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes ;  so  am  I. 

Senator  Clapp.  Then  do  not  say  anything  about  the  merits  of  this 
case.  Do  you  think  that  the  court  wul  refose,  in  any  case — ^we  wiD 
not  speak  of  this  case — to  grant  in  junctional  relief  where  the  facts 
warrant  it  upon  the  sole  ground  that  in  granting  an  injunction  one 
of  the  effects  would  be  to  leave  a  certain  condition  in  force! 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  I  have  answered  that;  I  will  answer  it  again- 
I  think  that  when  that  question  comes  before  the  Supreme  Court 
they  will  decide — ^that  is,  that  they  probably  will  hold-^that  they 
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can  not  fix  a  rate  by  indirection  under  the  cir< 
hav^e  just  delineated. 

Senator  Clapp.  Then  you  think  that  they  wL 
upon  that  sole  ground! 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir;  upon  that  ground. 

Senator  Clapp.  On  the  ground  that  granting 

Mr.  Call.  Upon  that  sole  ground ;  that  is  m 

Senator  Ci^APP.  What  proportion  of  injunctio 
throughout  this  countiy  to-day  are  there  tha 
effect  a  given  condition? 

Mr.  Call.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  that  those 
preme  Court 

Senator  Clapp.  I  am  not  speaking  of  rate  inj 
ing  of  injunctions  generally. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  I  know.  They  usually  pr< 
lishment  of  rights  of  persons;  and  all  injunct 
ing,  control  the  action  and  the  rights  of  the  j 
I  myself  have  never  been  able  to  distinguish, 
the  effect  of  an  injunction  and  the  effect  of  a 
rule  of  action.  I  think  thev  stand  on  an  equal 
concurred  or  coincided  with  the  view  of  the  15 
United  States  that  that  was  a  legislative  quesi 
will  hold  that  just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  excused.  Judge 
of  the  committee. 

Senator  Cullom.  After  concluding  your  ore 
you  asked  permission  to  file  a  written  statemen 
m  the  record.  In  that  written  statement  you 
Car  Lines  or  the  Armour  interests  with  being 
packing,  and  selling  fruit  in  California  as  th 
Florida,  and  other  fruit  centers.  Was  that  st 
own  personal  knowledge?  Are  you  willing  to  ^ 
ness?  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Armour  testi 
state  Commerce  Commission  under  oath  that 
were  not  engaged  in  the  buying,  selling,  or  ps 
ested  in  companies  in  California  the  names  or  v 
who  were  engaged  in  the  fruit  business,  and  an 
officials  of  Armour  and  Company  have  testifie 
proceedings  that  neither  Armour  and  Compan^ 
interests  or  its  officials  were  engaged  in  the  i 
you  also  aware  that  Mr.  Robbins,  presideiit  of  t 
in  his  statement  before  the  Committee  on  Ii 
Commerce  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  dei 
car  lines,  neither  directly  or  indirectly,  were  i 
business,  and  are  you  aware  that  he  made  the 
this  committee  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  are  y< 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  heari 
point,  in  the  Michigan  fruit  case,  found,  and  it 
that  the  Armours  were  not  engaged  in  the  fruit 
In  view  of  this  are  you  willing  that  your  writt( 
the  Armour  interests  with  being  engaged  in  the 
selling  of  fruits  in  Michigan,  Florida,  and  othe 
stand,  or  do  you  wish  to  withdraw  the  same? 
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Mr.  Call.  Senator  Cullom,  of  this  committee,  has  rex]uested  me  to 
state  whether  the  statement  made  by  me  at  a  former  hearing  to  the 
effect  that  the  Armour  interests  were  engaged  in  the  fruit  busmess  in 
southern  California  as  they  were  in  ouier  fruit  centers,  was  based 
upon  my  own  knowledge,  and  whether  I  had  examined  or  heard  tes- 
tunony  oefore  the  House  committee  and  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
meroe  Commission  and  before  this  committee  to  the  effect  that  none 
of  the  Armour  corporations  or  any  of  the  individual  stockholders 
therein  were  interested  in  any  way  in  any  fruit  business  in  the  United 
States. 

In  answer  to  those  inquiries  I  would  say  that  the  statement  referred 
to  was  not  based  upon  my  own  personal  knowledge,  as  I  had  not  had 
access  to  the  stock  books  and  records  of  the  various  Armour  companies, 
and  without  having  had  a  personal  inspection  of  such  books  and  rec- 
ords I  could  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  the  Armour  Car  Lines 
or  Armour  and  Company  or  the  Armour  interests  did  in  fact  own 
fruit-packing  interests  in  southern  California. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  statement  which  Mr.  Bobbins  made 
before  this  conmiittee  during  the  present  week  that  the  Armour  inter- 
ests were  not  interested  in  any  fruit  business.  I  was  also  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  absolute  refusal  of  Mr.  Bobbins,  president  of  the 
Armour  Oar  lines  and  a  director  in  Armour  and  Companj,  to  produce 
the  books  and  records  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines  and  subnut  them  to  the 
inspection  of  this  conmiittee,  and  also  his  refusal  to  state  what  Ae 
earnings  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines  were,  or  what  the  mileage  of  refrig- 
erator cars  was  during  a  given  period. 

With  these  facts  conceded  irom  this  committee  and  withheld  from 
public  information,  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  upon  exact  infor- 
mation what  amount  of  eamiligs  have  been  made  by  the  Armour  Gar 
lines  from  milea^  and  from  refrigeration  charges  as  distinguished 
irom  earnings  of  uie  fruit  business  or  otherwise. 

I  have  not  heard  or  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bobbins  before  the 
House  committee  or  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or 
other  testimony  concerning  these  questions  before  public  investigat- 
ing tribunals,  except  some  before  this  conmiittee  before  .mentioned: 
nor  have  I  seen  or  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ferguson ;  nor  am  I 
familiar  with  any  finding  made  by  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Ccnnmis- 
sion  concerning  interests  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines  in  the  fruit  business 
of  Michigan.  I  think  the  only  testimony  upon  these  questions  which  I 
have  heard  was  that  of  Mr.  Bobbins,  above  mentioned^  and  I  was 
attracted  by  his  refusal  to  i)roduce  the  books  or  disclose  the  facts  cod- 
ceming  the  earnings  and  mileage  of  his  car-line  systenL 

The  Armour  Car  Lines  are  carriers  of  interstate  commerce,  acting 
imder  a  contract  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  doubtless 
for  that  reason  have  felt  interested  in  the  railway-rate  bill  under  con- 
sideration. 

Those  interests  were  doubtless  given  a  hearing  by  this  conunittee 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  common  carriers  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  would  be  affected  by  the  passage  of  the  railway-rate  bill; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  interests  of  the  public,  as  well  as  informa- 
tion which  this  committee  is  seekinjg  to  obtain,  requires  that  the 
Armour  Car  Lines  should  make  full  disclosure  as  to  the  matters  whidi 
they  are  attempting  to  conceaL 
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I  desire  to  supplement  my  former  stateme 
and  as  so  supplemented  I  desire  to  have  it  al 
my  statement  concerning  the  Armour  Car  Lii 
herein  set  forth. 

8TATE1EBST  OF  MB.  F.  B.  ! 

Mr.  Bowes.  Mj  name  is  F.  B.  Bowes;  I  a 
ager  of  the  Illinois  Central  road,  with  headc| 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  have  you  been  i 
ant  traffic  manager? 

Mr.  Bowes.  As  assistant  traffic  manager  si 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  Seen  i 

Mr.  Bowes.  Twenty-nine,  years. 

The  Chaibman.  Twenty-nine  years! 

Mr.  Bowes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  various  companies,  ] 

Mr.  BowBS.  No,  sir;  exclusively  with  the 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  may  make  your  s 
question,  as  briefly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Bowes.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  pre 
ment  of  any  phase  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bi 
question,  and  my  remarks  will  be  confined  str 
or  phases  of  the  bill. 

1  have  read  the  testimony  of  some  of  t 
touched  upon  those  features,  notably  Mr. 
They  have  gone  so  fully  into  the  ^general 
noUung  for  me  to  say  that  would  not  be  ] 
occurred  to  me  that  po^bly  concrete  illustr 
that  surroimd  the  making  of  freight  rates  v 
your  honorable  committee.  I  have  in  mind 
m  the  past  few  months,  and  I  will  endeavor 
points  concerning  it. 

Some  months  ago  the  Chicago  Shippers'  A 
the  leadini^  merchants  of  Chicago,  petitioned 
a  revision  m  what  are  known  as  the  merchai 
classes  from  1  to  6,  inclusive,  destined  to 
They  were  joined  in  their  petition  by  the  St 
the  auspices  of  the  St  Ix)uis  Traffic  Bures 
for 

Senator  Foraker.  If  I  do  not  interrupt  ] 
in  that? 

Mr.  Bowes.  It  did  not,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Foraker.  Just  Chicago  and  St.  Ix 

Mr.  Bowes.  Just  Chicago  and  St  Louis 
that  the  rates  as  in  effect  to-day  on  the  numb 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Ix>uis  as  against  and  in 
New  York  and  eastern  cities  to  the  southei 
order  to  get  action  they  requested  that  the 
Atlanta  as  a  basing  point  be  made  the  same  i 
New  York.  They  asked  that  the  rates  from  i 
Ala. — another  basing  point,  and  a  represent 
eastern  territory — ^be  made  the  same  as  the 
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New  York  or  the  water  and  rail  rates,  as  I  will  call  them,  although 
we  refer  to  them  in  that  section  as  the  sea  rates. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  do  they  get  to  Montgomery;  do  they  go 
clear  around  to  the  Gulf  and  go  upf 

Mr.  Bowes.  They  can  get  to  Montgomery  in  various  wajs.  They 
can  get  to  Montgomery  tm*ough  MobUe,  or  they  can  get  to  it  through 
the  south  Atlantic  ports. 

A  committee  of  the  Chicago  merchants  and  a  committee  of  the  St 
Louis  merchants  appeared  fefore  a  joint  convention  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  the  Southeastern  Freight  associations,  having  juris- 
diction over  this  particular  territory,  and  made  arguments  in  favor 
of  their  petition,  and  a  ^eat  many  railroad  men  thought  they  were 
very  sound.   'But  tiiere  developed  this  situation : 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  relative  adjustment  of  rates  from 
the  East  and  from  the  West  was  established.  That  adjustment  con- 
templated the  same  rate  from  Louisville  to  Atlanta,  for  illustration, 
aa  the  water  and  rail  route  from  Baltimore. 

Senator  Foraker.  To  Atlanta? 

Mr.  Bowes.  To  Atlanta.  I  just  take  that  particular  case  to  illus- 
trate the  coniplexities  of  the  situation.  The  rates  to  Atlanta  are  fixed 
by  water  to  Savannah,  and  the  Greorgia  commissioners  scale  of  rat^ 
from  Savannah  to  Atlanta.  They  fix  title  lowest  rates  that  are  in 
eflFect,  and  thev  have  fixed  them  ior  many  years.  But  the  petition 
of  Chicago  did  not  ask  that  they  be  given  the  water  and  rail  rates, 
but  simply  the  all-rail  rates,  which  are  on  a  differential  basis  higher 
than  these  water  and  rail  rates. 

The  rates  from  New  York  are  fixed  on  a  basis  of  certain  differen- 
tials over  the  Baltimore  rates;  'the  rates  from  Beaton  and  the  rates 
from  Philadelphia  in  like  manner.  By  that  method  we  arrive  at 
what  are  the  through  rates  in  effect  from  the  eastern  cities  to  Atlanta. 
The  rates  from  Chicago  and  from  St.  Louis  are  made  by  adding  to 
ihe  rate  from  the  Ohio  Biver  to,  say,  Louisville,  for  instance,  the 
local  rates  in  effect  by  the  various  lines. 

The  result  of  that  combination  on  the  Ohio  River  in  the  case  of 
the  western  cities  and  on  Baltimore  in  the  case  of  the  eastern  cities 
was  to  produce  a  difference  of  21  cents  in  the  first-class  rate  in  favor 
of  New  York  as  against  Chica^;  and  that  was  the  basis  of  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Chicago  people.  They  did  not  care  particularly 
whether  that  parity  was  Drought  about  by  an  advance  of  the  New 
York  rates  or  reduction  of  the  Chicago  rates;  either  course  would  be 
satisfactory  to  them.  We  had  manv  meetings  to  consider  the  various 
phases.  There  was  a  meeting  in  St.  Au^stine  in  Januarv,  in  New 
York  in  February,  in  Chicago  in  March,  m  New  York  in  April,  and 
two  further  meetmgs  in  Chicago  this  month. 

That  adjustment,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  in  effect  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  and  commercial  conditions  had  adjusted  themselves 
to  it,  so  that  it  presented  a  very  serious  question  from  every  stand- 
point of  a  practical  traffic  man.  The  eastern  lines  stated  that  if  the 
relative  adjustment  from  the  Ohio  River  and  from  Baltimore  was 
changed  by  reduction,  the  rate  from  Baltimore  would  go  down  pro- 
portionately. The  consequence  of  such  a  course  would  mean  that 
the  relative  rates  would  be  still  maintained,  but  on  a  lower  scale,  and 
the  relief  would  not  be  granted  to  Chicago. 
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The  steamship  lines  running  from  New  Y 
and  Baltimore,  in  giving  their  views  on  the  pe 
matter  of  fact,  instead  of  advancing  the  rate  f 
ing  any  reduction  from  the  West,  the  rates  shoi 
East;  that  the  West  had  a  great  territory  in 
goods;  that  tiie  East  had  been  narrowed  oowi 
**  southeastern  territory,"  and  it  was  unfair  : 
changes  that  would  brmc  about  a  revision  sue 

At  these  various  conferences,  which  were 
traffic  officers,  general  freight  agents,  traffic 
officers,  and  presidents  of  the  roads,  all  the  ph« 
gone  over.  The  eastern  rail  lines  finally  sa 
adjustment  from  the  Ohio  River  was  not  disti 
relative  adjustment  of  Baltimore  changed,  the; 
the  lines  leading  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
make  any  reductions  in  their  proportions  noi 
Of  course  that  would  not  leave  very  much  fo] 
business  from  Chicago  to  Louisville,  if  they  ( 
difference.  But  reaUzing  that  it  was  the  bei 
they  finally  decided,  or,  rather,  the  lines  lei 
decided,  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  prportion 
and  the  Ohio  River  of  6  cents  a  hundred  on 
from  that  down,  taking  effect  on  the  16th  of 
course,  brought  the  St.  Louis  rates  very  close  i 
We  then  had  to  consider  Chicago ;  and  after  i 
Louis,  it  was  thought  no  more  than  rieht  t 
should  be  revised,  and  we  thereupon  reduced 
same  amount  in  cents  per  hundred  on  those  six 

Senator  Forakeh.  That  is,  5  ? 

Mr.  Bowes.  The  six  classes — 1  to  6,  inclusii 
While  that  has  not  given  Chicago  the  relief  s 
in  a  measure  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Fokaker.  Was  that  satisfactory  t< 
York? 

Mr.  Bowes.  It  was.  As  I  explained,  Mr.  £ 
ing  from  the  East  stated  that  if  the  adjustmen 
remained  intact  they  would  not  have  any  objec 
of  there  reducing  tneir  proportions  to  the  01 
what  they  did,  effective  from  St.  Louis  on  the  : 
yesterday. 

I  cite  that  as  one  case  to  show  the  complexi 
and  the  dangers  attending  a  matter  of  this  kin< 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  get  a  little  i 
there,  if  the  chairman  will  allow  it.  You  redu 
cago  to  the  Ohio  River? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Forakeb.  Which  is  the  basist . 

Mr.  Bowes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Five  cents  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Five  cents  per  hundred  on  first  ( 
class,  8  cents  on  the  third  class,  2  cents  on  f 
classes.    Effective  yesterday. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  the  same  for  St  Lou 

Mr.  Bowes.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Forakek.  The  rate  from  there,  from  the  Ohio  River  down, 
remains  the  same? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraeier.  Then,  in  this  change  CSincinnati  did  not  get  any 
relief  at  all? 

Mr.  Bowes.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rates  from  Cincinnati 

Senator  Foraker.  No  ;  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anybody  having 
anything  to  do  witii  Cmcinnati.  That  is  the  trouble.  We  are  5 
cents  a  hundred  worse  off  as  against 

Mr.  Bowes.  As  coinpared  to  Chicaffo. 

Senator  Foraker.  Cnicago  and  St.  Liouis  both? 

Mr.  Bowes.  That  is  right 

Senator  Foraker.  For  that  southeastern  trade? 

Mr.  Bowes.  That  is  correct 

Senator  Foraker.  They  did  not  come  into  this  contest  at  all? 

'Mr.  Bowes.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  become  a  party  to  it,  or.  for  all 
I  know,  made  no  move  in  tiiat  direction. 

Senator  Foraker.  This  was  simply  a  revival  of  the  old  Maximnm 
Bate  Case? 

Mr.  Bowes.  It  was. 

Senator  Foraker.  Cincinnati  was  in  that? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Cincinnati  was  very  much  in  that  case. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  I  understand  tiiat  Chicago  has  not  yet  gotten  its 
rights? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Chicam,  Mr.  Senator,  has  not  jgotten  what  she  asked 
for.  I  could  go  at  length  into  the  various  phases  of  it;  but  I  just 
wanted  to  give  a  skeleton  idea  of  what  we  have  to  face  when  we  are 
considering  a  rate  adjustment. 

Senator  Foraker.  Have  you  been  in  Cincinnati  since  this  was  done! 

Mr.  Boii^nss.  No;  but  I  do  not  have  to  make  any  amends  in  Cm- 
cinnati, Mr.  Senator.    That  is  one  thing  that  I  can  evade. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  live  there? 

Mr.  Bowes.  I  do  not  live  tiiere,  and  we  do  not  reach  there  except 
through  a  connection. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  have  to  go  there  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  Bowes.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  case  to  bring  before  this 
committee  to  show  just  what  we  have  to  face. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  The  difficulties  involved? 

Air.  Bowes.  The  difficulties  involved,  the  complexities  and  the 
dangers  attending  the  change  of  any  rate.  Now,  if  you  gentlemen 
understood  me,  you  could  see  that  the  change  in  a  rate  from  the  Ohio 
River  would  involve  a  change  in  every  rate  that  bases  on  tiie  Ohio 
River  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  one  hand,  and  it  would  involve  a  change  in  every  rate 
from  New  England  and  from  the  Eastern  States  tiiat  base  on  Balti- 
more on  the  otiier. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  point  you  make  i^  tiiat  it  would  be  a  danger- 
ous power  to  give  into  the  hands  of  a  commission?  That  is  what  yon 
want  to  say? 

Mr.  Bowes.  By  all  means,  Mr.  Senator;  because,  while  you  might 
be  petitioned  by  Cincinnati,  the  Senator's  home,  tor  a  chan^  in  a 
rate  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta — just  one  rate — ^if  that  was  reduced  it 
would  mean  a  relative  change  of  thousands  of  rates,  and  you  could 
not  confine  it  to  Atianta  upon  this  relative  adjustment 
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Senator  Fokakkr.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  revis- 
ins  a  rate — a  rate? 

Mr.  BowBS.  Sir? 

Senator  Forakeb.  I  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  reviang  a  rate? 

Mr.  Bow£8.  One  particular  rate?  Not  one  rate;  no,  sir;  without 
tearing  down  the  entire  structure. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  destroy  the  equilibrium? 

Mr.  BowES.  Exactly.  This  adjustment  was  made  many  years  ago, 
twenty-five  or  more;    and,  as  I  say,  commercial  conditions  have 

grown  up  and  are,  you  might  say,  rooted  to  that  adjustment.  I 
aim,  therefore,  tiiat  traffic  men,  experts  dealing  with  the  situation 
there,  having  these  various  requests  to  face  every  aay,  and  having  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  relation,  the  interdependence  of  one  rate 
to  another,  are  tiie  only  persons  competent  to  pass  on  the  question  of 
freight  rates.  To  say  nothing  of  the  numeriod  feature  of  it,  I  just 
wish  to  mention  that  on  our  svstem  there  are  nearly  100  people  en- 
gaged in  either  revising  or  establishing  rates  and  tariffs  every  day. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  main  part  of  tiie  work  is  to  find  out  how 
you  can  raise  it  a  little,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Well,  Mr.  Senator,  we  would  like  to  have  more  in  that 
direction,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  we 
can  demonstrate  to  you  that  we  have  made  substantial  reductions. 

Senator  Foraker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  the  operator  all  the 
while  to  reduce  rates? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Constantly.  We  have  never  been  confronted  with  a 
request  on  the  part  of  any  commercial  community  or  shipper  to 
advance  freight  rates. 

Senator  I^raker.  That  pressure  comes  from  localities  and  also 
from  shippers? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  before  I  leave  this  particular  case,  referring  to  the  question 
of  whether  rates  are  advanced  or  reduced,  suppose  I  speak  of  this 
Ohio  adjustment  with  the  West  and  the  Baltimore  rates  for  the  East. 
They  were  substantially  reduced,  I  think,  either  on  January  or  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  this  year  9  cents  a  hundred  on  first  class,  and  pjroportion- 
ately  less  on  the  other  classes.  As  I  say,  that  was  a  relative  adjust- 
ment. Baltimore  was  reduced,  rates  from  New  York  were  reduced. 
Philadelphia  was  reduced  9  cents  on  first  class  to  Atlanta,  likewise 
from  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  every  rate  that  bases  on  the  Ohio 
River. 

Senator  Cijlu>m.  You  come  in  there? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes ^ 

Mr.  Bowes.  That  is  a  relative  adjustment 

Senator  Foraker.  But  you  get  in  5  cents  ahead  of  us;  that  is  the 
way  Chicago  is  always  doing.  We  ought  to  have  a  bigger  city  than 
Chicago  and  we  would  have  if  we  had  had  the  lake  and  a  few  other 
diings. 

Mr.  Bowes.  I  think  Cincinnati  is  pretty  well  favored.  The  Ohio 
River  is  a  very  controlling  factor. 

The  Chairbian.  Then  your  contention  is  that  giving  this  power  to 
revise  a  rate  at  all  necessarily  means  the  power  to  revise  a  great  many 
rates,  and  a  commission  sitting  in  Washington  would  not  be  able  to 
revise  idl  these  rates? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Precisely. 
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The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  at  your  idea. 

Mr.  Bowes.  That  is  my  idea  precisely — ^that  one  case  involves 
thousands  of  rates. 

Senator  Foraker.  West  Virginia  is  affected  by  all  that,  too. 

Mr.  Bowes.  I  would  cite  another  case  showing  the  other  complexi- 
ties attending  a  rate  on  a  commodity  that  everyone  is  concerned  in, 
and  that  is  me  question  of  sugar  rates.  Along  about  a  year  and  a 
half  a^o  the  eastern  sugar  refineries  complained  to  their  railroad 
connections,  the  complaints  being  lodged  with  the  lines  leading  from 
Chicago  to  the  western  trunk-line  territory,  that  the  rate  adjustment 
from  New  Orleans  was  working  a  hardship  on  the  refineries  located 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  rate  adjustment  from  New  Orleans  to  where? 

Mr.  Bowes.  To  the  western  trunk  line  territory. 

Senator  Foraker.  Up  to  Chicago  and  out? 

Mr.  Bowes.  I  mean  Missouri,  all  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota — St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis.  There  are  lines  running  from  Chicago  to  the 
Missouri  River,  to  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  that  are  not  interested 
in  the  hauling  of  sugar  traffic  to  the  Gulf,  and  consequently  they 
took  up  the  question  of  a  better  adjustment  of  rates  from  the  East 
as  against  New  Orleans.  That  was  the  starting  point  of  what  we 
might  call  a  controversy  that  extended  until  January  of  this  year. 
Aftar  the  eastern  sugar  refineries  and  the  Chicago  railway  connec- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  it  immediately  involved  3ie  sugar  refineries 
in  New  Orleans  and  their  railroad  connections.  That  made  four 
parties  to  this  controversy  right  at  tiie  start.  However,  before  we 
got  through  with  it  the  jobbers  located  at  the  Missouri  River,  people 
located  at  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and  Sioux  City  also 
took  part  in  it  The  question  of  beet-sugar  rates  from  Colorado  and 
the  (question  of  cane-su^r  rates  from  San  Francisco  also  came  up  for 
consideration.  So  weliad,  you  might  say,  rate  conditions  relating 
to  a  territory  extending  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  and  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

A  great  deal  of  information  and  argument  was  presented  by  the 
refineries  and  by  the  railroad  people  serving  the  various  refineries 
from  the  East  and  South,  but  it  was  evident  that  something  had  to  be 
done  to  prevent  utter  demoralization  of  a  large  volume  of  traffic,  and 
in  order  to  make  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  all  of  these  interests 
these  sugar  refineries  in  the  East,  the  sugar  refineries  at  New  Orleans, 
the  refineries  of  the  West,  and  the  jobbers  at  the  Missouri  River^  wo 
had  over  20  meetings.  It  was  first  taken  up  with  the  general  freight 
agents.  They  could  not  settle  it.  It  was  then  referred  to  the  traffic 
mana^rs  of  the  railroads.  They  could  not  settle  it.  It  went  to  the 
executive  officers,  the  Vice-presidents  in  charge  of  traffic;  and  they 
could  not  settle  it.  Arguments  were  submitted  to  them  in  line  with 
those  submitted  to  the  ouiers,  but  they  could  not  settle  it,  and  it  finally 
had  to  go  to  the  presidents  themselves.  At  a  meeing  held  in  Chicago 
June  4  of  last  year  it  was  thought  that  an  adjustment  could  be  made 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  aU  interests — ^the  refineries  in  the  differ- 
ent plaoefi  and  the  jobbers  on  one  hand  and  the  railroads  on  the  other. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  it  was  this  same  case? 

Mr.  Bowes.  It  was  this  same  case.  Things  worked  along  fairlv 
well  for  a  few  months,  when  the  flames  broke  out  anew,  and  me  rail- 
roads and  some  of  the  sugar  refineries  thought  the  adjustment  was 
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not  right  TTie  presidents  had  to  take  hold  of  it  again,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  in  (Chicago,  I  think  the  latter  part  of  last  November,  all 
the  arguments  were  gone  over  again,  the  jobbers  had  their  say,  and 
they  had  appeared  Jfef ore  the  committee  of  railroads  at  several  of 
their  meetings,  and  it  was  tiiought  that  the  following  adjustment  was 
satisfactory,  and  it  was,  to  all  interests.  The  rate  from  New  Orleans 
was  advanced  5  cents  per  hundred  to  Kansas  dtjj  2  cents  per  hun- 
dred to  Omaha,  and  2  cents  per  hundred  to  Sioux  City.  The  rate  was 
reduced  10  cents  a  hundred  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  the 
Missouri  River,  to  these  cities. 

So  there  is  another  case,  gentlemen,  where  a  substantial  reduction 
on  a  large  volume  of  traffic — a  traffic  entering  into  the  every-day  con- 
.sumption — ^was  made,  and  a  slight  advance  made  from  another  sec- 
tion. The  maximum  advance  was  5  cents,  in  the  case  of  Kansas 
City.  The  maximum  reduction  was  10  cents  in  the  other  case.  Fol- 
lowing that  settlement  of  the  difficulties,  which  had  extended  over  a 
yeax  and  a  half,  a  meeting  of  the  rate  clerks  and  the  assistant  general 
freight  agents  and  some  of  the  general  freight  agents  was  held  to 
check  in  and  line  up  the  rates  to  all  the  interior  points — ^like  Cedar 
Bapids,  Oskaloosa,  Marshalltown,  Fort  Dodge,  and  many  other  points 
I  might  name  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa  and  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
That  meeting  convened  on  December  14  and  lasted  until  tne  evening 
of  the  16th.  Those  gentlemen  were  engaged  three  days  (there  were 
15  or  20  of  them)  in  lining  up,  in  getting  the  rates  adjusted  on  this 
new  basis  to  these  different  points,  so  that  the  jobber  at  these  interior 
points  would  know  what  sugar  was  going  to  cost  him  and  what  com- 
petition he  would  have  with  his  neighbor. 

I  mention  that  case  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  is  consequent 
on  a  dianse  in  a  rate.  That  is  just  one  article — sugar.  It  tooK  20 
men  three  days  to  line  up  the  interior  rates  after  the  outline  was  fixed. 

Senator  Forakee.  The  outline  being  fixed  after  several  months? 

Mr.  BowES.  After  a  year  and  a  halt;  it  was  that  long  after  it  was 
first  considered  before  the  adjustment  was  reached. 

Now,  I  submit,  how  could  any  Government  tribunal  go  through  that 
process  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  freight  rates  were  properly 
adjusted  generally  throughout  all  this  country  i  It  is  beyond  their 
capacity  m>m  any  point  of  view.  Those  are  two  cases;  one  of  them 
is  verv  recent  and  involves  a  ^eat  deal^  the  other  case  having  been 
considered  some  time  ago,  but  mvolving  m  dollars  and  cents  far  more 
to  the  railroads  than  to  tJie  communities. 

Senator  Foraksb.  Perhaps  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  that 
you  did.  There  being  complaints  from  the  refineries  at  Philadelphia 
and  New  York — ^wherever  they  are  located  in  the  East — as  to  the  rate 
from  there  to  Chicago,  should  they  adjust  that,  and  if  they  thought 
they  were  entitled  to  a  reduction  give  it  to  them? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Yes,  sir 

Senator  Foraker.  Then  what  would  be  the  effect? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Commercial  upheaval  and  disorganizatioa.  Mind  you, 
that  is  only  one  article  in  one  section;  what  is  to  become  of  other 
complaints  and  many  other  articles  from  many  other  sections  that  the 
Commission  may  be  receiving?  That  is  only  one,  and  yet  see  how 
long  it  took  to  get  at  the  proper  rate  in  that  case!  I  mention  this 
simply  to  show  the  complexities  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  the 
Government  supervising  rates. 
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Senator  Cutxom.  If  it  does  not  interrupt  you 

Mr.  Bowes.  Oh,  no^  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  If  a  community  thinks  a  rate  is  wrong,  they 
ought  to  have  somebody  to  go  to  to  see  if  the  rate  can  not  be  righted. 
Now,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  should  be  a  commission  or 
whether  it  should  be  through  the  means  of  the  courts  that  the  wrong, 
if  there  is  one,  should  be  righted.  Suppose  a  court  even  finds  that 
the  rate  was  too  high,  that  it  was  unreasonable,  and  then  tike  Commis- 
sion puts  it  down.  The  assumption  is  that  the  Commission  would 
obey  the  court.  If  the  court  says  the  rate  is  too  high,  the  Commis- 
sion would  put  it  down  to  some  extent  Now,  when  that  is  lowered 
what  is  going  to  become  of  it? 

Mr.  &:)WES.  That  one  particular  rate  for  tiiat  one  particnlar  lo- 
cality? 

Senator  CuLiiOM.  Yes;  you  are  talking  about  particular  rates  now, 
and  the  change  of  one  upsetting  the  whole  country.  I  say,  if  the 
community  thmks  a  rate  is  too  nigh  it  ought  to  have  somebody  to 
appeal  to  to  decide  about  it,  and  if  that  somebody  is  the  court,  and 
through  the  decision  of  the  court  the  rate  is  lowered,  the  ^une  effect 
will  take  place  all  over  tiie  country  just  as  if  the  Commission  should 
lower  the  rate. 

Mr.  BowBS.  They  have  that  power  now,  as  I  understand  it,  to  take 
complaints  before  the  Commission. 

Senator  Cullom.  They  have  the  power  to  say  a  rate  is  unreason- 
able, but  they  can  not  go  any  further  than  that,  so  far  as  the  Com- 
mission is  concerned.  I  suggest  that  to  vou  to  show  you  that  whilf 
your  theory  seems  to  be  very  strong,  ana  possibly  irresistible^  yet  it 
IS  a  fact  that  once  in  a  while  a  rate  is  lowered  in  <me  community  and 
not  in  another. 

Mr.  BowES.  Conditions  could  not  continue,  Mr.  Senator^  onder 
such  an  action,  whether  it  was  by  court  or  not;  the  correlation,  the 
interdependence  of  rates  from  these  various  localities  would  result  in 
discrimmation  immediately  at  the  other  places. 

Senator  Cullom.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  sav  that  the  rates  yon  gen- 
tlemen work  out  are  absolutely  unchangeable  in  all  particidara  in 
every  place? 

Mr.  Bo  WES.  No;  I  do  not,  Mr.  Senator.  The  conditions  are 
changing  constantly,  and  we  try  to  adapt  ourselves  to  those  condi- 
tions as  they  change. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  have  no  doubt  you  do^  and  I  am  not  oomplain- 
ing  of  you,  but  I  am  suggesting  that  sometimes  some  place  will -find 
that  the  rates  are  too  high,  they  think,  and  if  -they  go  into  court  or 
by  any  means  get  the  rate  reduced  the  same  effect  takes  place  all  over 
the  country  that  you  described. 

Senator  FoRAKER.  If  only  the  one  rate  is  changed. 

Mr.  BoAVES.  Yes;  we  would  have  to  change  the  other  rates, 
although  the  other  commimities  might  not  have  complained. 

Senator  Foraker.  Take  the  complaint  you  acted  upon — the  refin- 
eries in  the  East  complaining  of  tne  rate  to  Chicago.  If  that  had 
gone  before  the  court  and  the  court  had  enjoined  all  above  a  certain 
per  cent  of  what  they  were  charging  and  that  had  gone  into  effect,  you 
would  have  been  compelled,  of  course,  to  put  down  the  other  rates? 

Mr.  Bowes.  It  might  be  that  we  could  show,  and  I  think  the  rail- 
road people  could  show,  what  tampering  with  an  adjustment  means. 
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That  is  what  we  are  afraid  of.  This  questi< 
rates  relatively  as  to  these  localities  occupies 
these  traffic  people;  they  devote  their  enti 
questions. 

^  Now,  the  large  my ority  of  complaints  fron 
ties  never  reach  the  fiiterstate  Commerce  Com 
there  is  one  in  a  hundred  that  ever  gets  there. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  was  that  remark? 

Mr.  Bowes.  I  say  that  we  receive  daily,  A 
from  various  shippers  and  localities  who  im 
CTievance,  who  thmk  the  rate  adjustment  is 
fated  to  the  other  fellow,  and  we  can  frequei 
and  we  frequently  do  explain  it  satisfactorily. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  have  no  doubt  about  tiis 

Mr.  Bowes.  Those  complaints  are  constant! 
the  necessary  treatment  to  them.  Of  course 
arise,  for  instance,  between  a  shippers'  associa 
munitv,  and  railroad  officials  as  to  a  certain 
see  onhr  one  side  of  it;  we  have  to  see  the  side 
city  of  Omaha  is  going  to  get  a  rate  from  th 
it,  we  have  to  see  that  Sioux  City  is  lined 
Omaha  does  not  care  a  particle  about  the  pr^ 
but  we  have  to  look  after  every  one  of  them ; 
rates  are  immediately  put  in  line  at  Sioux  Cil 

Now,  those  are  the  aifficulties.  I  say  that  < 
Government  body ;  it  can  not  be  done  and  mail 
exists  to-day.  I  have  heard  some  testimony, 
mony  in  the  papers,  that  the  rate  conditions  s 
El  kins  bill  are  satisiactory.  I  feel  I  can  posit: 
that  tiiat  is  a  fact.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  t 
plaints,  but  the  great  mass  of  shippers,  the  gr( 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  are  in  fav< 
maining  as  they  are. 

President  Parry,  of  the  National  Manufai 
Atlanta  yesterday  made  an  address  in  which— 

Senator  Cullom.  I  read  his  speech. 

'Mi.  Bowes.  You  read  his  speech?  Then  j 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  favor 
conditions. 

Senator  Carmack.  Do  I  understand  your 
should  be  no  authority  allowed  to  supervis 
rates — ^that  it  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  n 
ent  managers;  that  the  Government  should  i 
in  any  way? 

Mr.  Bowes.  No;  I  did  not  mean  to  convey 

Senator  Carmack.  How  could  you  do  it  wi 
fusion  you  complain  of? 

Mr.  Bowes.  I  say  the  power  to  fix  a  rate,  w 
as  I  understand  it,  contemplates 

Senator  Carmack.  Well,  if  you  have  rates 
the  court  should  find  a  certam  rate  was  re 
above  that  unreasonable  and  enjoin  any  high 
require  this  general  readjustment  of  which  y 
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Mr.  Bowes.  I  think  I  answered  that  question  a  little  while  ago. 
It  would,  in  a  little  different  manner.  That  would  certainly  follow, 
although  we  had  no  complaints  from  the  other  sections. 

Senator  Cullom.  But  you  would  have  to  readjust  other  rates,  too! 

Mr.  Bowes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carmack.  That  would  be  an  objection  to  the  exercise  of 
any  power  by  the  Government  to  change  any  rate  from  what  it  had 
been  fixed  by  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Bowes.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  follow  it  in  that  way,  as  1 
see  it,  Senator.  The  difference  between  the  present  legislation  and 
the  proposed  legislation  is  that  it  gives  them  the  power  to  fix  the 
rate.  We  submit,  without  any  disparagement  as  to  the  personnel  of 
the  Commission  or  any  commission  that  might  be  appointed,  that  we 
do  not  think  they  are  competent 

Senator  Carmack.  If  you  were  required  to  change  a  rate  from 
what  it  is — and  unless  that  is  done  there  is  no  relief  at  all  in  Uie 
matter  of  rates — that  would  require  this  general  readjustment  of 
which  you  speak,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Certainly ;  if  it  happened  to  take  up  a  particular  rate 
such  as  I  have  described,  it  certainlv  would. 

Now,  I  will  put  a  case  to  you  rirfit  on  these  lumber  rates.  If  the 
rates  on  yellow-pine  lumber  were  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission — ^and  I  might  as  well  use  mat  as  a  concrete  case,  to 
give  my  views  on  that  feature  of  it,  the  dangers  attending  the  power 
of  the  Commission  to  fix  a  rate  absolutely 

Senator  Cullom.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  law  as  it  stands 
now,  as  I  understand  you? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Not  at  all.  We  will  take  this  lumber  case  referred 
to  in  this  hearing,  and  concerning  which  there  have  been  several  wit- 
nesses, altiiough  I  have  not  read  the  testimony.  Mr.  Sobinson,  who 
was  here  yesterday,  made  reference  to  it  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal complainants  in  regard  to  the  advance.  I  would  take  that  case 
to  illustrate  how  a  railroad  company  must  feel  with  regard  to  empow- 
ering a  commission  to  fix  a  rate.  Their  complaint  was  that  we  had 
advanced  the  rate  on  lumber  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds  fnnn  points 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  to  tiie  Ohio  River.  This  complaint  was 
filed  by  the  Central  Yellow  Pine  Association.  The  Georgia  Saw  Mill 
Association  also  filed  a  similar  complaint  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  similar  grounds.  Hearings  were  had  in  New 
Orleans  and  Washington,  and  they  were  concluded  a  year  ago  last 
March  in  this  city. 

I  will  take  Chicago  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  railroads  and 
the  trend  of  our  ar^ments  in  support  of  the  advance.  I  filed  a  sched- 
ule of  the  rates.  Anyhow,  as  part  of  my  testimony,  it  is  accessible  to 
you.  I  do  not  recall  specifically  the  date,  but  I  think  it  was  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  ago,  the  rate  of  yellow-pine  lumber  from  Mi^s- 
sippi,  where  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Robinson  have  their  mills,  and 
from  where  we  ship  the  larger  part  of  our  yellow-pine  lumber,  to 
Chicago,  was  27  ana  30  cents  a  hundred.  To-day  the  rate  is  26  cents 
per  hundred.  Along  about  1893,  or  during  the  times  of  depression 
incident  to  the  panic  of  that  year,  building  was  at  a  standstill,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  lumber  industry,  in  common  with  other  building  lines, 
was  not  prosperous.  They  were  unable  to  market  the  products  of 
their  mills. 
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The  railroads,  realizing  that  the  interests  of 
their  own  interests,  came  to  their  relief  and  vc 
rate  on  lumber  down  to  22  cents  per  hundred 
reduced  to  24  cents,  and  shortly  thereafter  U 
pounds.  The  rate  of  22  cents  (the  rate  is  no^ 
in  effect  for  many  years.  As  I  recollect  it, 
that  rate  was  in  1898,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
per  hundred.  In  1899  or  1900  another  cent  ac 
the  meantime  the  lumber  industry  was  flouri 
could  not  supply  their  orders.  Along  in  19^ 
year — ^we  advanced  the  rate  2  cents  more,  to  1 
The  conditions  had  entirely  dianged.  The  per 
been  jpassed  for  a  niunber  of  years,  and  the  ret 
that  tmie — ^in  April,  1903 — ^was  to  partly  coyei 
operation  brought  about  b;^  the  enormous  inci 
recollect  it,  testmiony  was  given  that  the  increas 
alone  represented  1  per  cent  on  our  capital  sto< 
The  jprioe  of  material,  the  price  of  supplies, 
proportionately  advanced;  the  price  of  lumt 
course,  had  advanced.  It  was  tiiought  by  us  ai 
that  it  was  not  unfair  to  make  this  2  cents  ad 
enormous  increase  in  operating  expenses,  an 
advance.  It  was  not  the  only  article  we  had  ad 
up  other  commodities;  but  I  would  like  to  imp 
men  that  when  we  advanced  we  did  not  get  bac 
many  years  ago  of  27  and  30  cents.  But  in  thi 
the  Commission  that  part  of  the  argument  is 
question  of  our  operating  expenses,  and  so  fort 
greatly  was  not  taken  into  account,  but  they  < 
that  the  rates  were  unreasonable  and  should  nc 
2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  was  by  a  vote  of  3  to 

Mr.  Bowes.  I  was  going  to  say  that  tiiat  w 

oi>inion,  but  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  8  to  2,  th 

missioner  Fifer  dissenting.    When  it  became  1 

lumbermen  that  the  rates  were  to  be  advances 

on  me  at  my  office  in  Chicago,  and  before  that  a 

Senator  Cullom.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Bowes.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  appea] 

Senator  Foraker.  A  lumberman  from  Laurel 

Mr.  Bowes.  Mr.  Gardner  said  to  me,  "  I  thin 

in  advancing  the  rate  2  cents  a  hundred;  I  t 

cent  would  be  all  righf    He  was  one  of  the 

prosecution  of  this  complaint  against  the  railro 

m  the  face  of  the  statement  ox  that  lumberma 

advance  would  be  all  right,  the  Interstate  Comi 

not  pay  any  attention  to  that,  did  not  take  a; 

does  seem  to  me  that  it  ought  to  have  some  be 

advance  was  proper  or  not 

Senator  Clapp.  Did  he  admit  that  in  the  pre 

Mr.  Bowes.  I  do  not  think  that  was  develope 

Senator  Clapp.   What  I  was  getting  at  ^ 

brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commissioiu 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  3 62 
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Mr.  Bowes.  I  can  not  state  positively  about  that,  but  we  have  a  let- 
ter to  that  effect. 

Now,  if  the  Commission  had  the  power  to  fix  a  rate  as  contemplated 
bj  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  and  they  had  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion, it  would  have  meant,  eentlemen,  tiie  confiscation  of  railroad 
property  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  annum, 
ana  so  tar  as  we  are  concerned  would  amount  in  dollars  and  cents  to 
more  than  all  the  adverse  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commission 
where  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  was  involved.  We 
tiiink,  consequentlv,  it  is  dangerous  to  put  such  an  extraordinary 
power  in  tiie  hanos  of  a  tribunal  of  that  kind  that  can  be  decided 
by  so  small  a  margin— by  a  majority  vote. 

Senator  Clapp.  WTiat  was  the  result  of  that  decision? 

Mr.  Bowes.  It  is  in  the  courts  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  this  a  convenient  place  for  you  to  stop  until 
to-morrow? 

Mr.  Bowes.  It  is.  I  will  not  take  up  very  much  time  in  the 
morning. 

Senator  Kean.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
Brown,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  would  like  to  be  heard,  and  1 
will  stay  and  hear  them. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Chicago  that  I  think 
is  of  some  importance,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
Union  Stock  TardSy  Chicago^  !U.y  May  16 j  1906. 
To  the  Senate  Committee  on  Railroad  Legislation: 

Qentlemen  :  The  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  desires  to  pre- 
sent for  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  body  the  claims  or  its 
patrons  and  constituents  numbering  nearly  2^000,000  of  Uie  best 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  or^nization  is  located  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  and  is  macte  up  chiefly  of  men  actively 
engaged  in  buying  and  selling  live  stock  at  that  point,  which  is  tbe 
largest  live-stock  market  in  the  world.  The  exchange  numbers 
about  700  active  members,  and  includes  the  live-stock  conunission 
salesmen,  who  handle  almost  all  of  the  live  stock  sold  at  Chica^  to 
the  annual  value  of  over  $270,000,000.  In  handling  this  busmess, 
it  directly  represents  the  entire  live  stock  producing  interests  of  the 
wealthiest  agricultural  section  of  the  United  Stat^  including  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and,  in- 
directly, many  other  States. 

For  tlie  past  eleven  years  this  exchanee  has  been  fighting  for  its 
patrons^  interests  against  the  extortion  oy  the  railroad  companies 
m  the  matter  of  the  "  terminal  charge  "  of  $2  per  car,  which,  on 
June  1,  1894,  was  added  to  the  fr^ht  on  each  and  every  car  of  live 
stock  shipped  into  or  out  of  tiie  Ijtaion  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago  on 
western  railroads.  This  amount  was  put  on  by  the  railroads  to  cover 
a  charge  varying  from  80  cents  to  $1.50  per  car,  begun  at  that  date 
by  the  Chicago  Junction  Railway  Company  for  the  use,  by  the  vari- 
ous railroads,  of  tracks  connecting  the  terminals  of  said  roads  with 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  aiid  owned  by  tiie  Junction  Railway  Com- 
pany. A  storm  of  indignation  arose,  every  shipper  proteted, 
and  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange,  on  behalf  oi  tiiose  Uppers, 
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at  once  instituted  proceedings  to  remove  t 
was  brought  before  the  Interstate  Gomme 
proper  tribunal  to  give  redress  and,  notwit 
the  railroads,  its  decisions  have  always  be 
change,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  charge 
reasonable.  The  United  States  Supreme  Cc 
mission's  view,  as  appears  from  the  follow 

Sage  14  of  the  report  of  Case  No.  164,  Octol 
une  2, 1902 : 

It  needs  no  reasoning  to  demonstrate  tbat  tbe 
that  the  mere  imposition  by  the  Stock  Yards  Comr 
aging  $1  per  car,  did  not  Justify  an  additional  chai 
car.  It  is  likewise  equally  plain  tbat  if  the  prior  n 
as  the  Ck)mmission  found  it  to  be,  that  the  additioi 
oar  caused  the  rate  to  become  unjust  and  unreas 
extra. 

The  exchange,  however,  has  never  been  s 
tinned  collection  of  this  charge  by  the  rail 
thousands  of  men  who  have  suffered  for  el 
suffering  this  extortion  feel  that  some  mear 
their  protection.  There  have  been  over  $6,C 
under  this  charge  without  one  cent  of  additioi 

In  addition  to  the  terminal  charge  matter, 
the  interests  of  the  producers,  tiie  Chicago  1 
April  5,  1902,  brought  before  the  Interstate 
the  matter  of  the  excessive  rates  charged  on 
points  to  Chicago  over  the  rates  charged  on 
This  was  case  So.  618.  The  Commission  d 
live  stock  from  certain  western  points  to  C 
imreasonable  as  compared  with  the  rates  on 
and  issued  an  order  to  the  defendant  railroi 
to  cease  and  desist  from  collecting  such  char] 
ants  willfully  disregarded  the  ruling  of  the  C( 
to  collect  those  excessive  rates.  Irrespective 
patrons  of  this  exchange  have  determined  th 
square  deal,  and  that  in  the  making  of  railn 
is  fair  and  just  to  both  sides  should  be  coi 
spirit  of  antagonism  to  railroads  that  the  ( 
cnange  urges  the  enactment  of  legislation 
between  the  railroads  and  their  patrons.  I 
rate-making  power  be  vested  without  contn 
will  be  too  high,  while  if  placed  in  the  han< 
roads  they  would  be  too  low.  It  should  be  ] 
power  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commiss 
on  unjust  and  unreasonable  rates  without  ta 
the  proper  power  and  legitimate  control 
patrons  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchauj 
roads  as  does  any  class  in  the  community,  but 
is  universal  that  a  fair  and  reasonable  pro 
that  a  governmental  control  should  be  estab 
and  equitable  adjustments  of  rates  should  b 
It  is  not  advised  or  even  suggested  that  th 
taken  from  railroads,  but  the  people  repre^ 
demand  that  some  properly  constituted  repre 
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ment,  whether  it  be  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  other 
body,  shall  have  the  power,  upon  proof  of  unjust  or  extortionate 
rates,  to  correct  such  rates  and  enforce  proper  ones,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  courts.  There  is  no  more  striking  instance  of  extortion  by 
railroads  than  this  terminal  charge.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
imposition  of  another  such  outrage  at  any  moment.  Its  victims  fed 
that  it  is  high  time  steps  were  taken  for  their  protection,  and  that 
such  protection  can  only  be  afforded  through  Congressional  action. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Chicago  Live  Stock  Excuaiigb, 
M.  P.  BuEL,  President, 
Attest: 

C.  W.  Baker,  Secretary. 

J.  W.  Moore, 
Joseph  Adams, 
John  T.  Alexander, 
Emil  IL  Mtnuseer, 

0.  J.  Shannon, 

1.  L.  Wood, 
J.  M.  Welsh, 

Railroad  Committee. 

8TATSHEVT  OF  MR.  C.  M.  BBOWN,  OBAHOE  OB0WB&  AHS 
SHIPPER,  OF  EEDLANDS,  CAL. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  only  want  to  say  a  few  words.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
express  my  views  from  any  lawyer's  standpoint,  but  simply  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  grower.  I  am  a  grower  myself  and  handle 
fruits 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  a  shipper  as  well  as  a  grower? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  work  on  a  salary  for  these  other  growers.  Mr. 
Paul  Morton  came  out  to  our  country  a  short  time  ago,  and  in  talking 
about  the  situation  he  said :  "  What  will  we  have  to  do  with  this  lemon 
business;  they  tell  us  that  the  lemon  industry  is  going  to  pieces;  do 
you  have  to  have  a  rate  of  a  dollar  a  hundred?  "  Anal  told  him,  by 
all  means  we  did  have  to  have  it,  otherwise  the  industry  would  be 
ruined;  and  they  did  make  a  rate  of  $1  a  hundred  to  the  lemon 
growers.  As  you  know,  the  lemon  industry  is  a  great  deal  like  the 
orange  industry ;  it  is  a  citrus  fruit. 

Senator  Cultx)m.  Do  they  not  keep  better  than  oranges? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  think  not.  The  foreign  lemon  may  keep  longer. 
So  far  as  the  California  business  is  concerned,  I  have  l>^n  in  it 
twenty  vears,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  in  the  freight 
rate,  and  there  should  be.  The  orange  business  is  paying  a  little  more. 
We  nave  begged  them  to  give  us  a  cheaper  freight  rate,  but  they  would 
not  listen  to  any  appeal  that  we  have  made  to  them.  When  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission  gave  us  a  decision  in  our  favor  we  had  no 
recourse — or  so  we  were  told,  at  least. 

I  do  not  come  here,  gentlemen,  to  tell  you  what  to  do,  but  I  do  ask 
you  to  help  us,  if  there  is  any  way  you  can  help  us. 

I  listened  this  morning  to  a  great  deal  of  complaint  about  the 
private-car  lines.  I  want  to  be  fair  to  the  car  lines  and  to  the  rail- 
roads.   We  have  excellent  service  in  California  from  the  private-car 
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line  people,  especially  from  the  S.  P.  people.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
jobbers  complain,  because  they  do  not  pay  the  freight;  we  pay  the 
freight.  We  lay  our  oranges  down  in  Boston,  and  pay  the  freight 
there.  They  publish  a  schedule  of  freight  rates  ana  icing  charges. 
I  have  it  tacked  up  in  my  office.  We  know  what  the  icing  charge  is 
to  every  point  in  America  and  Canada,  and  every  other  shipper  knows 
it  also. 

Senator  Cullom.  Armour  &  Co.  furnish  you  with  private  cars? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  These  schedules,  lowing  tiie  rates  to  all 
the  towns  in  the  country,  are  tacked  up  in  our  office^and,  as  I  have 
said,  they  furnish  every  other  shipper  those  rates.  We  endeavor  to 
charge  every  jobber  the  same  price  for  the  same  commodity.  If  we 
did  not  know  the  tariff  to  St.  Paul,  or  Minneapolis,  or  Quebec,  or  any 
other  point,  how  would  we  know  what  our  conmiodity  was  worth  in 
that  market?  We  endeavor  to  ask  the  same  price  in  each  market.  I 
am  located  absolutely  in  the  S.  P.  Company,  so  I  can  have  the  superior 
facilities  of  the  Armour  Packing  Companjr. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  have  no  complamt  against  the  car  lines  or 
the  railroads  either? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coromission  has 
found  that  the  rate  on  oranges  is  excessive,  and  therefore  I  ask  for 
some  method  to  be  perfected  whereby  we  can  enforce  the  findings  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  the 
Interstate  Conmierce  Commission's  decisions. 

Senator  Kjian.  Then  we  understand  you  that  you  are  in  favor  of 
the  icing  charges  as  at  present  existing;  you  are  in  favor  of  the 
charges  of  the  private  car  lines,  but  you  are  opposed  to  the  charges 
of  the  railroad  companies  at  present? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am.  We  want  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's finding  to  be  enforced ;  that  is  what  we  want.  If  we  can  get 
another  hearmg,  if  we  can  get  them  to  agree  that  the  icing  charge  is 
too  high,  of  course  we  would  like  that  charge  made  lower.  I  will 
tell  you  very  candidly  that  we  want  everything  in  our  favor  as  much 
as  possible;  there  is  no  use  to  beat  around  it.  The  fact  is,  if  I  can 
get  a  rate  of  50  cents  a  hundred  I  want  to  get  it.  Of  course  the  rail- 
road companies  can  not  haul  for  nothing.  I  know  they  have  to  pay 
their  expenses;  but  we  believe  that  we  are  entitled  to  some  renef, 
and  if  tney  can  haul  lemons  for  a  dollar  a  hundred  they  can  haul 
oranges  for  a  dollar  a  hundred.  They  used  to  pay  us  $35  rebate,  and 
the  railroad  companies  do  not  give  away  money  for  nothing.  They 
have  told  me  that  the  eastern  roads  got  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
division,  and  if  they  do  and  can  afford  to  pay  us  $25  or  $35  a  car  on 
that  percentage  of  it,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  whole  percentage 
they  could  haul  cheaper?  They  paid  us  those  rebates,  and  every  one 
of  them  would  stand  in  line  to  get  to  talk  to  us — for  that  $35  a  car, 
with  cash  in  hand,  too.  We  did  not  have  to  wait  for  it  That  is 
what  they  did  for  us,  and  if  they  could  afford  to  do  that  when  we 
shipped  10,000  or  12,000  or  15,000  cars,  they  certainly  could  afford  to 
do  something  more  ifor  us  when  we  are  shipping  30,000  cars,  as  we 
are  now. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  is  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Bkown.  The  Redland  Orange  Association. 

Mr.  Black.  I  suppose  it  is  the  best  orange  in  California. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;   it  is.    While  I  perhaps  should  not  say  that  I 
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know  the  orange  business  as  well  as  anybody,  yet,  if  you  want  to 
know  anything  about  the  business  I  believe  I  can  tell  you  what  you 
are  desirous  or  knowing.  In  condusion,  I  want  to  say  this :  Do  by 
the  railroad  people  as  they  should  be  treated ;  but  treat  the  s:row6r  as 
he  must  be  treated,  or  he  must  go  out  of  business;  that  is  afi. 

8TATEHEVT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  BABTLE8,  OF  ST.  PATTL,  UO. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Bartles.  I  am  in  the  oil  business. 

Senator  Kean.  What  kind  of  oil? 

Mr.  Bartles.  Burning  oils. 

Senator  Kean.  Illummating  oils? 

Mr.  Bartles.  Yes,  sir;  illuminating  oils  and  burning  oils* 

Senator  EIean.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Bartles.  We  only  commenced  business  two  and  a  half  years 
ago.  We  sold  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  May  about  15,000 
barrels. 

Senator  Kean.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bartles.  I  merely  want  to  state  that  we  feel  in  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  that  we  are  hardly  treatod  fairly  by  the  railroads  in 
bringing  oil  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  rate  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  20  cents  a  hundred.  It  is  a  commodity  rate.  That  is 
the  fifth-cla^s  rate,  but  it  is  a  commodity  rate;  the  rate  is  20  cents  a 
hundred.  In  1889  the  rate  was  either  12  or  15  cents.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  that  because  that  was  some  time  a^  and  the  rail- 
roads do  not  seem  to  have  the  tariffs.  But  occasionally  the  railroad 
companies  would  get  into  a  controversy  and  they  would  openly  reduce 
the  rate  to  10  cents  a  hundred.  About  1895  tiie  rate  was  raised  to  20 
cents,  and  it. has  been  20  cents  ever  since. 

In  our  own  State  we  have  our  railroad  and  warehouse  commission 
and  the  independent  oil  dealers  (there  are  9  of  them  in  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis)  have  taken  up  with  th^n  the  (question  of  reducing  the 
classification.  It  is  now  third  class.  Our  prmcipal  competitor  is,  of 
course,  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  When  the  rate  was  raised  to  20 
cents  the  railroad  companies  all  told  us  that  the  Standard  Oil  Gom- 

Eany  were  very  anxious  to  have  the  rate  raised  to  20  cents.  They 
ave  said  all  along  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  did  not  make  any 
objection  to  it,  and,  of  course,  we  feel  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
must  get  some  concession  on  that  rate.  The  rate  from  St.  Paul  to 
Fargo  is  26  cents.  The  rate  through  from  Chicago  to  Fargo  is  26 
cents  and  20  cents,  making  46  cents,  it  being  20  cents  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Paul ;  but  it  is  41  cents  for  the  through  rate,  and  the  stiiS  is 
brought  right  through  St  Paul.  Of  course,  that  is  a  little  conces- 
sion. The  local  rate  or  the  third-class  rate,  as  I  say,  we  have  up  now 
with  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  and  we  feel  that  they 
will  reduce  the  classification  so  as  to  enable  us  to  compete.  "While 
the  rate  is  20  cents  the  Standard  Oil  Company  dpes  not  make  their 

? rices  based  on  the  freight  rates.  For  instance,  their  price  at  St 
^aul  the  middle  of  April  for  water  white  oil  was  8  cents;  at  Fergus 
Falls  it  was  12  cents.  It  cost  them  1^  cents  a  gallon  to  ship  oil  to 
Fergus  Falls  in  cars  when  they  have  the  stuff,  so  if  they  made  their 
prices  on  the  freight  rates  it  would  be  9J  cents  instead  of  12J  cents. 
They  make  tiieir  price  at  outside  points  on  what  it  costs  us  to  ship 
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oil  in  carload  lotd.  Of  course,  if  we  ship  a  carload  they  cut  their 
price. 

Senator  Kran.  Where  do  you  get  your  oil  ? 

Mr.  Babtlbs.  From  Pennsylvania;  we  get  it  altogether  from  Penn- 
sylvania. We  pay  19^  cents  to  Chicago;  we  pay  20  cents  from  Chi- 
cago to  St  Paul. 

Senator  Keak.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  a  pipe  line  to 
Chicago,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Bartles.  They  pipe  all  their  oil  into  Chica^;  yes,  sir;  and 
ship  everything  sold  in  the  West  from  the  Whiting  refinery.  I 
think  we  showed  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  State  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  that  if  they  reduced  the  classification  on  oil 
from  the  third  to  the  fourth  class  it  would  effect  a  reduction  of  a 
oent  a  ^pallon.  Now,  there  are  about  28,500,000  gallons  of  oil  con- 
sumed m  a  year  in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  about  6,000,000  gallons 
are  consumed  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  average  price  of  oil? 

Mr.  Bastles.  In  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis! 

Senator  Kean.  No;  scattered  around  the  State. 

Mr.  Babtles.  At  Fergus  Falls,  12  cents;  Ortonville,  12  cents; 
Farmin^n,  which  takes  the  same  rate  a^s  St.  Paul,  10  cents;  Hast- 
ings ana  Hudson,  9^  cents.  They  take  the  same  rate  as  St  PauL  It 
costs  us  a  cent  a  gallon  to  ship  there.  So  they  make  t^e  price  just 
what  it  costs  us  to  ship  in  less  than  carload  lots. 

Now,  what  we  feel  is  that  there  should  be  some  power  to  regulate 
interstate  rates  for  interstate  commerce.  We  can  protect  ouroelves 
locally.  The  Iowa  classification  was  reduced  in  December,  making 
oil  in  less  than  carload  lots  fourth  class.  The  Missouri  dassification 
was  reduced,  making  it  fourth  class,  taking  effect  the  middle  of  April. 
The  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  commissioners  were  at  St 
Paul  at  the  hearing  of  our  case^  and  I  think  if  the  State  Warehouse 
Commisison  reduces  the  rate  North  and  South  Dakota  will  also  re- 
duce it 

Senator  Kean.  Then  your  fight  is  practically  with  the  commis- 
sion in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Babtles.  That  is  only  on  our  local  shipments,  but  shipments 
coming  from  Pennsylvania  should  be  regulated — the  rate  should  be 
regulated.  We  ship  from  Oil  City,  from  Warren,  and  from  Coraopo- 
lis,  and  of  course  the  commission  of  Minnesota  has  no  control  over 
those  rates. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  think  the  rate  on  oil  is  too  high? 

Mr.  Babtles.  I  think  the  rate  on  oil  is  altogether  too  high. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  ever  made  a  complaint  to  the  Commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Babtles.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  We  have  not  made  a  com- 
plaint to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Senator  Kean.  When  did  you  first  discover  that  the  rate  was  too 
high? 

Mr.  Babtles.  I  was  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  twelve 
years  as  their  mana^r.    I  did  not  complain  of  it  then,  of  course. 

Senator  Clafp.  Well,  how  much  would  you  say  it  was  too  high 
now  from  Pennsylvania  to  St  Paul? 

Mr.  Babtles.  Five  cents.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  a  rate 
of  15  cents,  and  we  have  asked  the  railroads  there  to  reduce  it    We 
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addressed  a  letter  to  them  askmjg  them  to  reduce  the  rate  to  15  cents. 
Thev  told  us  at  their  meeting  in  April  that  it  would  be  considered 
at  their  meeting  in  May :  and  then  the  May  meeting,  they  wrote  us, 
had  been  adjourned  until  June. 

Senator  Kean.  So  you  still  have  a  chance  in  the  June  meeting:! 

Mr.  Bartles.  Yes;  we  have  a  chance. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  is  the  rate  from  Chica^  to  St  Paul  on  oil! 

Mr.  Bartles.  Twenty  cents;  it  is  a  special  classification. 

Senator  Clapp.  Do  you  think  that  anyone  is  getting  a  less  rate 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  than  you  are  getting! 

Mr.  Bartles.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at 

Senator  Kean.  Why  do  you  think  so! 

Mr.  Bartles.  For  the  very  reason  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
asked  to  have  the  rate  advanced  to  20  cents;  it  was  put  up  to  20  cents 
at  their  direct  solicitation. 

Senator  EIean.  How  do  you  know  that! 

Mr.  Bartles.  I  know  that  from  the  fact  that  I  have  been  told  that 
by  the  railroad  companies,  or  officials  of  the  railroad  companies; 
they  have  all  said  to  me,  "  Why,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  asked  to 
have  this  rate  advanced.'* 

Senator  Kean.  Is  not  the  fact  that  they  are'  satisfied  with  the  rate 
of  20  cents  accounted  for,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  they  pipe 
their  oil  to  Chicago  and  therefore  it  stands  them  much  less,  they  are 
enablcKi  to  sell  much  cheaper  in  St  Paul  in  competition  with  you! 

Mr.  Bartles.  Well,  I  do  not  see  that  that  would  be 

Senator  Clapp.  Let  us  get  this  straight  What  is  the  rate  from 
Pennsylvania  to  St  Paul? 

Mr.  Bartles.  Thirty-nine  and  one-half  cents. 

Senator  Clapp.  Thirtv-nine  and  one-half  cents  for  all  that  distance, 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Cnicago  and  from  Chicago  to  St  Paul! 

Mr.  Bartles.  Yes. 

Senator  Ci.app.  And  you  think  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  St  Paul 
ought  to  be  reduced  ! 

Mr.  Bartles.  Yes,  sir.  When  it  was  raised  from  Pennsylvania 
points  from  17 i  cents  to  19^  cents,  a  raise  of  2  cents,  it  was  raised 
from  12  cents  and  10  cents  to  20  cents  from  Chicago  to  St  Paul. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  not  the  20-cent  rate  a  pretty  Tow  rate  anyway! 

Mr.  Bartles.  No  ;  it  is  not. 

Senator  Kean.  I  asked  that  because  they  used  to  burn  oil  in  St 
Paul,  and  1  know  that  the  Minneapolis  Street  Railway  at  one  time 
used  oil  under  their  boilers. 

Mr.  Bartles.  Yes ;  but  that  was  when  the  Ohio  crude  oil  was  worth 
only  about  25  cents  a  barreL    It  has  been  up  to  $1.20  since  then. 

Now,  referring  to  the  lake  rate,  they  have  oil  as  a  special  classifi- 
cation. The  Standard  Oil  Company  does  not  ship  lubricating  oil 
by  the  Lakes  for  the  reason  that  it  ships  it  by  tank  cars  and  stores 
it — receives  it  in  bulk.  Last  month  we  ordered  a  carload  of  mineral 
castor  oil  from  Cleveland.  The  classification  on  castor  oil^  or  vege- 
table castor  oil,  is  fifth  class,  or  16^  cents.  We  have  a  special  brand. 
So  I  told  them  to  brand  it  "  castor  oil,"  and  then  we  would  put  the 
other  brand  over  that.  It  was  shipped  as  castor  oil,  and  it  came 
through  at  16^  cents.  If  it  had  b^n  branded  "  Minnesota ''  above 
that,  It  would  have  cost  us  25  cents.    It  came  through  at  16^  cents 
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just  because  it  was  branded  simply  "  castor  oil "  and  billed  as  "  cas- 
tor oil." 

Senator  Kean.  And  was  it  castor  oil? 

Mr.  Bartles.  Yes:  mineral  castor  oil. 

Senator  Kean.  Were  you  practicing  a  deceit? 

Mr.  Bartles.  No;  I  did  not  know  of  those  rates  at  that  time,  and 
I  did  that  simply  because  we  have  several  brands.  We  sdl  it  to  the 
jobbers  and  we  put  their  brands  on  it,  and  I  just  had  it  branded 
" castor  oil; "  I  did  not  know  what  rates  there  were  for  it;  I  had  not 
looked  at  the  rates  at  that  time.    I  knew  the  lake  rates  were  lower 

Senator  Kjean.  Well,  what  would  you  like  done? 

Mr.  Bartles.  We  would  like  to  have  some  relief. 

Senator  Kean.  How  ? 

Senator  Clapp.  Give  us  your  views  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Bartles.  Well,  we  tnink  that  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  or  some 
bill  of  that  nature  ought  to  be  passed. 

Senator  Kean.  You  think  that  would  reduce  the  freight  on  oil 
from  Chicago  to  St  Paul  from  20  cents  to  15  cents? 

Mr.  Bartles.  It  could  be  done  imder  that;  yes,  and  I  think  it 
probably  would  be  done. 

Senator  Kean.  Why  could  it  not  be  done  now,  if  it  is  unreason- 
able  at  present 

Mr.  Bartles.  Possibly  it  can  be  done;  I  do  not  say  it  can  not 

Senator  Kean.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say? 

Mr!  Bartles.  That  is  practically  all,  and  I  thank  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  for  your  attention. 

STATEMEVT  OF  MS.  PATBICK  0.  BTTBUM,  ATTOTTSTA,  OA. 

Senator  Kean.  Please  state  your  business. 

Mr.  BuRUM.  My  business  is  the  milling  business  and  produce. 

Senator  Kean.  And  whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  BuRUM.  Myself  and  the  greater  part  of  the  milling  interests 
of  Au^sta,  and  several  wholesale  merdiants.  I  do  not  Dring  cre- 
dentials from  these  people,  but  thev  met  me  on  the  street  before  I 
came  here  and  told  me  that  they  all  could  not  come  and  they  would 
like  me  to  speak  for  them. 

Senator  Kban.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  your  mill  and  those  you 
represent? 

Mr.  BuRUM.  We  turn  out  about  four  carloads  a  day. 

Senator  Kean.  You  and  the  people  you  represent? 

Mr.  BuRUM.  Yes,  sir;  about  four  carloads  a  day  in  the  milling 
business,  and  I  think  the  merchants  I  represent  must  handle  fully 
that  much  or  more. 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied,  gentlemen,  with  the  way  things  are 
moving  along  now;  we  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  change  to 
any  advantage.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  these  men  who  nave 
been  engagea  in  the  railf^oad  business  for  years  making  rates  for  us 
are  the  best  men  to  make  the  rates.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble 
with  them  to  speak  of.  We  have  never  received,  to  mv  knowledge,  a 
rebate,  nor  have  we  been  bought  by  low  rates  of  freight  Our  rates. 
we  think,  have  been  fair  to  us  and  fair  to  the  railroad  companies,  and 
we  are  satisfied  with  the  rates  that  they  have  given  us. 

Senator  Kean.  You  think  the  rates  are  fair  and  reasonable? 
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Mr.  BuRiTM.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Senator  Kisan.  And  you  have  no  complaint  to  make? 

Mr.  BuRUM.  There  may  be  some  few  rates  that  are  too  high,  but  yoa 
can  not  adjust  them  all  at  once. 

Senator  Keak.  And  you  are  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of 
affairs? 

Mr.  BuRUM.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  affairs; 
that  is  what  I  would  like  to  state. 

8TATEHEHT  OF  MS.  OEOBOE  L.  BAEEB,  OF  COLTTMBIA,  8.  C. 

Senator  Kean.  What  business  are  you  in? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  ice  and  selliiig 
coal. 

Senator  Kean.  And  where  are  you  located? 

Mr.  Baker.  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Senator  Kean.  Go  ahead  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  handle  about  20,000  tons  of  coal  and  our  ice  busi- 
ness is  mostly  local.  I  have  been  here  to-day.  gentlemen,  hearing 
the  arguments  which  have  been  made,  and  I  feel  a  little  out  of  place 
because  I  have  no  complaints  to  make.  Our  railroads  down  our  way 
have  treated  us  absolutely  fairly;  they  have  come  to  our  assistance 
when  we  have  needed  assistance.  I  have  never  received  or  heard  of  a 
rebate  being  paid  to  any  one  of  my  contemporaries.  I  have  been  in 
the  cotton-seed  oil  business  in  my  State  for  twenty  years  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  rebate  being  offered  or  paid.  I  feel  a  little  embar- 
rassed, as  I  have  said,  bj  reason  of  the  fact  that  I  have  no  complaints 
to  ma^e  against  the  railroad  companies.  I  am  here  strictlv  for  the 
purpose  of  advocating  that  present  conditions  should  be  let  alone. 
That  is  my  position,  and  I  represent  my  own  interests  alone. 

Senator  Ejban.  You  state  that  you  are  in  the  ice  business. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes^ir;  I  am  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  ioe. 

Senator  Kean.  What  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  ice  at  Columbia! 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  not  separated  the  cost  except  as  to  the  gross 
cost    The  gross  cost  is  about  $3  a  ton. 

Senator  Kean.  That  is  manufactured  ice? 

Mr.  Baker.  Manufactured  ice  put  into  the  refrigerators  of  our 
customers. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  ever  furnished  any  ice  to  the  refrigerat- 
ing plants  of  these  railroads  or  these  different  refrigerating  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  we  do  all  of  that  business  that  is  done  in  our 
territory. 

Senator  Ejean.  What  price  do  you  charge  them  for  ice? 

Mr.  Baker.  $3.50.  Tneir  ice  does  not  have  to  be  carted,  you  know, 
as  the  ice  in  the  retail  trade  has  to  be. 

Senator  Kean.  That  is,  manufactured  ice  at  $3.50  at  Columbia, 
S.  C? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  Columbia  and  Augusta,  Ga. 

Senator  Kean.  Did  you  say  $3  a  ton  to  5ie  retailer? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  $3  is  the  cost  to  me  of  making  the  ice  and  putting 
it  in  their  boxes. 

Senator  Kean.  That  is,  you  sold  it  to  the  refrigerating  company 
for  $3? 
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Mr.  Baker.  No;  $3.50  in  their  bankers;  th 

Senator  Kean.  \Vhat  do  you  sell  it  to  the  p 

Mr.  Baker.  To  the  public  the  price  ranges  i 

to  40  and  50  cents  for  cut  ice,  and  25  cents  in  1 

8TATEMSHT  OF  GODFBBT  L. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  please  state  your 

Mr.  Cabot.  Godfrey  L.  Caoot;  I  reside  at 

The  carbon-black  makers  of  this  country, 
the  largest  in  point  of  output,  have  for  sixtec 
by  the  high  and  increasing  freight  charges,  r 
trary  changes  in  the  freight  classification  of 
very  time  when  the  general  tendeuCT  of  pric 
as  also  the  cost  of  transportation.  This  comi 
material  for  black  printing  ink  in  this  coum 
eicported  for  this  and  other  purposes  to  Eui 
Canada. 

With  a  reasonable  freight  classification 
sixteen  years  ago,  we  could  m  a  few  years  inc 
the  present  export  business,  in  competition  \ 
blacks  of  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries 
I  shall  hereafter  point  out  I  believe  this  cl 
panied  by  an  increase  in  the  net  earnings  of  ri 

Carbon  black  was  first  put  on  the  market  ii 
per  pound.  It  rapidly  lell  in  price,  and  I 
Nolen,  formerly  the  chief  maker,  that  prior  to 
cation  he  obtained  a  rating  of  first-class  rate 
third  classification  carload,  the  value  being 
pound.  In  the  first  classification,  in  the  year 
load  classification  had  been  raised  to.  one  and 
but  the  carload  rate  had  been  lowered  fourtl 
then  about  10  cents  per  pound.  On  the  15th 
load  classification  was  lowered  to  sixth  class,  1 
of  dry  paint,  in  which  category  and  no  other 
belongs. 

As  a  professional  chemist,  educated  in  the  b 
ing  in  tins  country  and  abroad,  I  say,  withoi 
by  any  chemist  or  color  maker  of  standing, 
be  more  properly  described  than  carbon  blac 
tion  of  1889  was  now  in  force  there  would  b 
for  the  business  is  now  mostly  done  in  carloa 
dinarily  high  less-than-carload  rates  would 
general  business. 

At  first  this  commodity  was  packed,  in  b 
pounds,  of  which  only  10,000  pounds  could  b( 
1889  the  standard  weight  of  a  package  wa< 
pounds  gross,  and  the  present  standard  weigl 
pounds  net,  or  about  100  gross,  but  most  of  tl 
m  paper  sacks,  which  are  sometimes  packed  ii 
result  is  that  whether  in  barrels,  cases,  or  sac 

f)ut  from  20,000  to  25,000  pounds  in  a  car,  an< 
owered  and  the  minimum  carload  weight  coj 
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most  of  this  business  would  be  done  in  carloads  of  over  20,000  pounds. 
whereas  under  present  conditions  it  is  mostly  done  in  carloads  of 
10,000  pounds,  yielding  the  railroads  no  better  net  revenue,  even  at  the 
higher  rate,  and  greatly  reducing  the  average  freight  that  must 
be  borne  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer. 

From  July  16, 1889,  to  January  1  of  tnis  year  the  classification  con- 
tinued to  be  once  and  a  half  first  class  in  less  than  carload  lots,  third 
class  in  carload  lots,  approximatelv  twice  the  freight  required  be- 
tween 1887  and  1889.  Meanwhile  the  price  had  decEned,  and  on  the 
1st  of  January  last  I  was  offering  carbon  black  of  good  merchantoble 
quality  at  4  cents  f .  o.  b.  Boston.  On  the  1st  of  January  the  classifi- 
cation was  again  raised,  to  class  2,  rule  25,  an  increase  of  about  10 
per  cent  in  carload  lots.  Numerous  efforts  have  been  made  by  myself 
and  others  to  have  this  conmiodity  classified  where  it  belong,  as  dry 
color,  but  the  only  result  has  been  the  reverse  of  what  we  desired,  and 
the  industry  has  been  and  is  in  a  somewhat  precarious  condition,  as 
we  have  contracted  for  millions  of  pounds  of  black  at  prices  fixed  at 
the  point  of  delivery  and  had  no  notice  of  the  raise  in  freight  rate 
until  subsequent  to  its  going  into  operation.  This,  our  experience 
indicates  the  necessity  of  Government  supervision,  not  merely  of 
freight  rates  but  of  freight  classification  and  all  other  matters  r^ 
lating  to  the  transportation  of  freight. 

I  have  been  for  about  twenty-three  years  continuously  the  owner  of 
railroad  securities,  particularly  in  the  so-called  "  granger  roads," 
which  were  affected  by  the  legislative  interference  of  various  Western 
States  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  last  century.  I  was  never 
able  to  discern  any  permanent  injury  to  my  investments  by  legislative 
acts,  but  I  knew  many  conspicuous  instances  of  very  serious  injury 
to  my  investment  by  dishonest  and  self-interested  management  of 
the  directors  of  various  roads,  notably  the  Atchison,  which  was 
robbed  of  large  sums  directly  or  indirectly  on  five  or  six  several  occa- 
sions. I  believe  that  Government  supervision  and  a  quicker  and  a 
more  effective  remedy  for  shippers  will  to  an  appreciable  extent 
increase  the  difficulty  of  certain  forms  of  dishonesty  m  railroad  man- 
agement and  remove  the  temptation  to  rebates  and  discriminations, 
deleterious,  not  only  to  the  general  public  and  to  the  shippers  ad- 
versely affected  thereby  but  a^  to  the  railroads  themselves  and  their 
shareholders. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  proved  in  many  lawsuits,  that  large  refining 
interests  along  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  at  Pittsburg 
and  other  places  were  put  out  of  business  by  secret  rebates  to  a 
Cleveland  corporation,  ultimately  resulting  in  very  great  loss  to  the 
railroad  itself.  Similarly  in  Kansas  the  railroads  recently  raised 
their  freight  rates  on  oil  to  a  prohibitive  point,  putting  out  of  busi- 
ness certain  independent  shippers  for  the  Denefit  of  certain  pipe  lines, 
and  thus  deprivmg  the  railroads  themselves  of  a  lucrative  business! 
Luckily  for  the  shareholders  in  these  railroads,  as  wdl  as  the  general 
public,  and  the  independent  shippers,  the  State  legislature  intervened 
and  imposed  upon  the  railroads  a  freight  rate  that  permitted  the 
immediate  revival  of  these  independent  shippers. 

If  these  rates  imposed  by  the  legislature  are  so  low  as  to  deprive 
the  railroads  of  a  reasonable  profit  they  have  a  remedy  immediately 
effective  by  injunction  by  the  United  States  court,  but  to  tiie  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief  no  attempt  kaii  been  made  to  secure 
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siich  relief,  thus  tacitly  admitting^  the  justice  of  the  legislative  enact- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  a  fair  inference  tiiat,  in  the  instances  above 
mentioned,  improper  means  were  used  to  induce  railroad  officials  to 
injure  the  interests  confided  to  their  care,  as  well  as  to  do  injustice 
to  outsiders,  and  such  evils  will  be  less  frequent  with  more  prompt 
and  effective  Government  supervision.  If  a  merchant  loses  money 
by  his  business  transactions  with  a  ^ven  person  or  firm,  he  can,  in 
most  cases,  cease  to  do  business  with  them  and  ultimately  obtain 
redress  through  the  courts,  but  where  the  party  is  a  railroad  control- 
line  his  sole  means  of  access  to  the  markets  in  which  his  goods  are 
sold  delay  spells  ruin,  hence  the  need  of  special  machinery  to  expe- 
dite relief. 

Judging  from  mv  observations  in  Europe,  where  the  method  of 
government  ownership  has  been  thoroughly  tried,  this  would  be  a 
worse  evil  than  any  under  which  we  now  suffer.  The  coal  of  West- 
phalia is  delivered  over  government  railroads  in  Italy  cheaper  than 
in  Switzerland,  a  gross  economic  injustice.  The  railroads  are  unpro- 
^essive,  uneconomical^  arbitrary,  and  irresponsible.  In  Australia 
ine  progress  and  liberties  of  the  country  are  seriously  endangered  by 
the  political-labor  organization,  which  tramples  upon  the  individual 
and  deprives  him  of  his  most  precious  rights,  and  to  my  mind  the 
strongest  argument  for  a  more  prompt  and  effective  government 
supervision  is  to  allay  popular  discontent  that  may  otherwise  plunge 
us  in  the  intolerably  worse  evils  of  paternalism.  We  have  dv  far 
the  greatest  and  most  economical  railwav  s;^stem  in  the  world.  I 
would  do  nothing  to  check  its  growth  or  deprive  it  of  the  means  and 
opportunities  of  further  development,  I  would  simply  render  more 
effective,  economical,  and  prompt  the  remedicMS  of  shippers  a^inst 
these  abuses  which  will  from  time  to  time  arise  in  all  human  affairs. 

Thereupon,  at  5.25,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Thursday,  May  18, 1905,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

[Senate  Document  Na  267.    68th  Congren,  2A  senlon.] 
ADVANCE  IK  FREIGHT  RATES,  ETC 

Letter  from  the  Interstate  Com/merce  CoTnmission  transmitting^  in 
response  to  Senate  resolution  of  March  11^  1904y  a  report  of  the 
Commission  relative  te  the  advance  in  freight  rates  ana  the  result- 
ing increase  in  revenue  of  the  Railway  corporations  of  the  United 
States  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO^  1900^  1901^ 
1902^  and  1903,  and  also  a  report  showing  the  changes  in  cost  and 
maintenance  of  said  railways  for  said  years. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington^  April  7, 190J^. 
Sir:  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  herewith  respectfully 
submits  the  following  report  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  adopted  March  11,  1904,  which  reads: 

Resolved,  That  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Ck>mmIssion  is  hereby  directed  to 
famish  the  Senate,  as  speedily  as  may  be  practicable,  a  report  showing  the 
principal  changes  in  railway  tariff  rates,  whether  resulting  from  the  adoption 
of  new  rates  or  the  amendment  of  freight  classiflcations,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
effect  of  such  changes  upon  the  gross  and  net  revenues  of  railway  corporations 
In  the  United  States  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and  nine- 
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teen  hundred  and  three,  as  compared  with  the  gross  and  net  revenue  that  would 
have  been  derived  by  them  ander  the  rates  and  freight  classifications  in  force 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine: 
and  also  report  the  changes  In  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  said  rail- 
ways for  said  srears. 

A  statement  prepared  by  the  auditor  of  the  Commission  shows  the 
principal  changes  m  rates  caused  by  changes  in  freight  classification 
and  the  advances  in  rates  on  a  numbier  of  specified  commodities.  Most 
of  these  changes  took  place  during  the  year  1900,  but  some  commod- 
ity rate  changes  occurred  between  that  year  and  the  end  of  1903. 
For  the  reasons  indicated  in  the  statement  no  more  specific  or  compre- 
hensive account  of  rate  changes  can  be  given. 

The  resolution  directs  the  Commission  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 
effect  of  such  changes  in  rates  upon  the  otoss  and  net  revenues  of  rail- 
way corporations  in  the  United  States  during  each  of  the  fiscal  ^ears 
ending  June  30,  1900,  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  basing  the  comparisons 
upon  the  gross  and  net  revenues  thev  would  have  derived  in  those 
years  under  rates  in  force  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1899. 
As  far  as  practicable  the  statement  of  the  auditor  is  in  conformity 
with  such  requirement,  and  following  this  statement  is  a  table  show'- 
ing,  for  each  of  the  years  mentioned,  what  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
railways  would  have  been  if  the  average  rate  per  ton  received  by  all 
the  railways  in  the  fiscal  jrear  1899  had  been  applied  to  the  tonnage 
carried  over  such  railways  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  and  includ- 
ing 1903.  As  to  a  few  staple  commodities  the  increase  in  revenue  due 
to  advanced  rates  in  effect  during  specified  periods  is  estimated  in  the 
statement  mentioned  substantially  m  accordance  with  the  method  of 
calculation  directed  in  the  resolution. 

No  similar  calculation  can  be  made  respecting  net  revenue  for  the 
reason  that  the  net  revenue  of  a  railway  depends  not  merely  upon 
^oss  earnings,  but  also  upon  cost  of  operation,  which  may  be  varied 
by  numerous  conditions,  including  the  density  of  traffic  as  well  as 
the  aggre^te  tonnage. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  must  appear  that  no  accurate  or  even 
approximate  estimate  of  the  actual  effect  of  specific  changes  in  rates 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  carriers  can  be  made.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  indicate  the  rate  changes,  and  then,  without, using  them  as 
factors,  show  by  yearly  tonnage  and  earnings  and  the  average  rate 
per  ton  for  the  year  1899  results  similar  in  character  to  those  called 
for  by  the  resolution.  This  method  of  computation  is  not  without 
value  as  indicating  enormous  additions  in  recent  vears  to  the  cost  of 
railway  transportation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  statement  and  table  above  mentioned  c<Mistitute  Part  I  of  the 
appendix  hereto. 

The  resolution  also  directs  the  Commission  to  report  the  changes  in 
cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  United  States  railways  for  the 
years  therein  mentioned.  Except  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1903,  this  information  is  contained  in  a  table  prepared  by  the  statisti- 
cian of  the  Commission,  which  will  be  found  herewith  as  Part  II  of 
the  appendix.  The  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1903  have  not  yet  been 
compiled,  and  th^  figures  relating  to  the  cost  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance for  that  year  must  therefore  be  omitted  from  this  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Martin  A.  Knapp,  Ohairman, 

The  PREsmENT  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
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APPENDIX. 

Part  L 

Interstate  Commerce  ( 

Office    op 

Washing 

Memorandum. — Senate  resolution^  dated  Man 
advance  in  freight  rates  and  the  resulting  ini 
railway  corporations  of  the  United  States. 

The  freight  traffic  of  the  railways  of  the  V 
under  two  general  classes  of  schedules  known 
"  commodity  tariffs."  The  latter  name  specifi 
modities,  such  as  grain,  lumber,  coaL  live  stoc 
lizers,  etc.  In  the  absence  of  commodity  rates 
apply.  In  these  tariffs  the  rates  are  arranged 
in  connection  with  a  freight  dassification,  wl 
to  which  any  given  article  oelongs.  Where  an 
one  dass  to  another  the  effect  therefore  is  to  cl 
portation  upon  that  article. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  three  genera 
in  use  throughout  the  United  States,  namely,  t1 
which  governs  the  dass  rates  generally  in  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mis3i 
Michigan ;  the  Southern  classijBcation,  which  g 
territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers 
sippi  River,  and  the  Western  dassification,  w 
in  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  Rive 
traffic  between  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  certain  o 
river  and  points  west  thereof. 

On  January  1,  1900,  official  dassification  N 
This  classification  made  many  advances  in  ral 
classification  (No.  19),  whidi  was  in  force  i 
tioned.  The  total  number  of  rating  advance 
found  that  there  were  many  duplications,  t 
dassified  more  than  once  in  different  parts  of 
that  such  duplications  amounted  to  flibout  3C 
number.    The  actual  number  of  advances  was 
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In  the  some  classification  (No.  20)  there  were  six  reductions  in 
rating. 

On  March  10,  1900,  most  of  the  articles  which  had  been  advanced 
on  January  1  from  fourth  to  third  class  were  reduced  to  20  per  cent 
less  than  tnird  class,  and  most  articles  which  on  same  date  hiad  been 
advanced  from  third  to  second  class  were  reduced  to  15  per  cent  lees 
than  second  class,  and  these  ratines  still  remain  in  force. 

Prior  to  February  1,  1900,  Soumem  classification  No.  25  had  been 
for  some  time  in.  force.  There  were  three  issues  of  this  classification 
durinjg  the  year  1900,  namely,  No.  26,  effective  February  1 ;  No.  27, 
effective  June  1 ;  and  No.  28,  effective  November  10.  By  comparing 
the  last  with  No.  25  it  was  found  that  636  dianges  were  made  during 
theyear,  of  which  531  were  advances  arid  105  reductions  in  rating. 

Western  classification  No.  30,  which  became  effective  January  25, 
1900,  superseding  No.  29,  which  took  effect  July  1,  1899,  made  257 
changes  in  rating,  of  whidi  240  were  advances  and  17  were  reductiona 

These  classification  changes  were  quite  fully  set  forth  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  for  the  year  1900.  A  number  of  issues  of 
each  of  the  classifications  referred  to  have  been  made  since  the  year 
1900,  but  the  changes  made  in  such  issues  were  comparatively  few  and 
were  not  of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  special  notice. 

As  before  indicated,  all  traffic  which  is  carried  at  class  rates 
throughout  the  United  States  is  carried  under  one  or  more  of  the  three 
general  classifications  above  described.  All  of  the  thousan4s  of  rail- 
road points  throughout  the  country  are  therefore  more  or  less  affected 
by  these  classification  changes,  but  in  order  to  form  an  estimate  which 
would  be  of  any  value  as  to  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  revenues  of 
the  railways  as  a  result  of  such  advances  in  classification,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  be  in  possession  of  some  knowledge,  not  only  as  to  the 
separate  tonnage  carried  of  each  of  the  articles  affected^  but  as  to  the 
points  between  which  they  were  carried  as  well.  This  mformation  is 
not  available,  and  even  if  it  could  be  obtained  the  undertaking  would 
be  so  enormous  as  to  render  it  virtually  impracticable. 

The  annual  reports  filed  with  the  (Commission  by  the  common  car- 
riers under  section  20  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  show  the  t^tal 
tonnage  of  all  freight  carried  and  the  total  freight  revenue  derived 
therefrom;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  important  commodities, 
such  as  coal,  ores,  forest  products,  etc^  the  separate  tonnage  of  the 
articles  transported  is  not  shown,  and  m  the  cases  of  the  exceptions 
referred  to  the  points  between  which  such  articles  are  carried  are  not 
stated.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  tonnage  and  frei^t 
revenue  of  all  the  railways  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  endmg 
June  30,  1899,  1900,  1901.  1902,  and  1903,  with  the  average  rate  per 
ton  for  each  year,  except  tnat  the  figures  given  for  the  year  last  named 
represent  about  98  per  cent  of  the  total  operated  mileage: 


Ymr  ending  Jane  n^ 

Total  nmnber 

of  tons  of 

freight  oar- 

Total  freight 
revenoe. 

ATeragermte 
perton. 

van 

060,768,668 
1,101,680,288 
i:080S86!44O 

1,U8,648,014 
1,207,288,846 

i:8i8;aS;eo4 

**;« 

1900 

1901 
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1902 

1908 

1,200,816,787 
1,221,476^918 
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Attached  hereto  is  a  statement  showing  t 
freight  revenue  for  the  years  named,  and  alsc 
revenue  would  have  be^  for  each  of  the  fis< 
that  ending  June  80, 1899,  at  the  average  rate  ] 
that  vear,  also  the  increase  in  revenue  for  such 
ing  n*om  the  higher  average  rate  per  ton.  ^  It 
statement  gives  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  inci 
from  an  advance  in  freight  rates  and  class 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  The  figures  ^v 
and  also  the  revenue  derived  from  both  class 
there  being  no  way  of  showing  these  items  sep: 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connection  w 
the  average  rate  per  ton  and  the  average  rate 
determined  from  the  tonnage  carried  and  the 
from,  and  not  from  the  tariffs,  would  vary 
years  without  any  change  bein^  made  in  the 
tion  bein^  due  to  the  difference  m  the  relative 
classes  of  freight  carried.  For  instance,  she 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  tonnage  oi  low 
given  year  over  the  preening  year,  the  avera, 
average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  would  show  a  d< 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  based  on  tt 
may  be  said  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
the  percentage  of  the  tonnage  of  low-grade  f  rei 
been  no  advances  in  rates  or  classification  sine 
SO.  1899,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  rate 
suDsequent  years  would  have  been  somewhat  k 

The  increase  in  the  average  rate  per  ton,  fo 
80,  1900,  over  the  previous  year  was  quite 
one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per  ton,  and  by  ref 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  revenue  for 
ceding  year  was  only  $456,736.  For  the  yeai 
the  increase  in  the  averace  rate  per  ton  over  tl 
1899,  was  7.49  cents,  the  difference  in  reve 
The  avera^  rate  per  ton  for  the  year  endi 
$1.0058,  bemg  5.38  cents  greater  than  the  av< 
mentioned  year,  but  a  little  over  2  cents  per  tc 
ceding  year.  The  difference  in  revenue  fo: 
would  have  been  produced  by  the  average  r 
question  was  $64,528,216.  The  falling  off  i: 
ton  appears  to  have  been  due  to  a  large  increa 
in  1902  over  the  preceding  year.  For  instan< 
coke,  and  ores  alone,  there  was  an  increase  ii 
over  the  preceding  year  of  nearly  30,000,000  t 

For  tie  year  ending  June  30, 1903,  it  will  b 
increase  in  both  tonnage  and  revenue  over  an 
mentioned,  the  increase  in  revenue,  however, 
greater  than  tlie  increase  in  tonnage.  The  a 
ttds  year  was  $1.0793,  or  nearly  12}  cents  p 
average  rate  per  ton  for  the  year  ending  Jime 
amounting  in  revenue  to  $155,476,502  over  w 
at  the  average  rate  of  the  first-mentioned  yei 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  3 63 
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In  the  reports  bf  the  Commission  on  the  Statistics  of  Bailways  in 
the  United  States,  compiled  from  the  anniuJ  reports  of  the  carriers 
filed  under  section  20  or  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  the  railways  of 
the  country  are  divided  into  ten  territorial  groups,  the  tonnage, 
revenue,  etc.,  for  each  group  being  separately  shown.  As  heretofore 
indicated,  the  annual  rei>orts  of  Uie  carriers  show  the  tonnage  of  a 
few  important  commodities  separately,  and  while  the  separate  reve- 
nue derived  therefrom  and  the  points  between  which  the  articles  are 
carried  are  not  ffiven,  where  advances  in  rates  have  been  made  on  any 
of  these  commodities  it  is  possible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  increase 
in  revenue  resulting  from  such  advances  which,  no  doubt,  while  con- 
siderably at  variance  with  the  actual  figures,  were  thejr  obtainable, 
will  give  a  fair  idea  as  to  the  increase  in  revenue  resulting  from  an 
advance  in  rates  on  such  articles. 

In  the  territory  governed  by  the  official  classification,  heretofore 
described,  both  hay  and  sugar  m  carloads  were  advanced  January  1, 
1900,  from  sixth  to  fifth  class.  Between  New  York  and  Chicago  this 
advance  amounts  to  6  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $1  per  ton.  Between 
New  York  and  the  territory  lying  between  that  point  and  Chicago 
the  advance  would  be  less,  m  some  cases  as  low  as  40  cents  per  tooj 
while  in  the  territory  west  of  Chicago  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  the  advance  would  be  in  some  instances  as  high  as  $1.50  per  ton. 
An  average  advance  of  80  cents  per  ton  on  these  two  commooities  in 
officiid  classification  territory,  it  is  believed,  is  a  fair  estimate. 

The  total  tonnage  of  hay  reported  by  originating  roads  for  the 
years  ending  June  30, 1900, 1901,  and  1902,  was  as  follows : 

Tods. 

1900 4.112.092 

1901 4, 086, 700 

1902 - 4, 681, 509 

The  fibres  giving  the  separate  tonnage  of  this  conmiodity  for  the 
year  ending  June  80, 1003,  are  not  yet  available. 

It  is  calculated  from  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Commission  that 
of  the  total  tonna^  carried  by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
about  66  per  cent  is  carried  in  the  territory  governed  by  tiie  official 
classification.  Taking  the  total  tonnage  of  hay  for  the  last  year 
mentioned  (1902),  namely,  4,681,609  tons,  66  per  cent  thereof  would 
be  8,042,980  tons.  Based  <m  an  average  advance  of  80  cents  per  ton 
in  rate,  the  increase  in  revenue  for  that  year  would  be  $2,434,384,  and 
from  January  1, 1900,  to  the  present  time,  during  which  the  advanced 
rates  have  been  in  force,  nearly  $10,000,000.  There  was  no  advance 
in  the  classification  of  hay  in  the  southern  and  western  classifications. 

The  total  tonnage  of  sugar  originating  on  reporting  roads  for  the 
same  years  was  as  follows: 

Toot. 

1900 2, 050. 558 

1901 2, 301,932 

1902 2, 251571 

The  classification  of  sugar,  as  before  stated,  was  advanced  in  the 
official  classification  territcH^  at  the  same  time  as  hay  (January  1, 
1900),  and  to  the  same  extoit,  namely,  from  sixth  to  fifth  class,  the 
increase  between  New  York  and  Chicago  being  6  cents  per  100 
pounds,  or  $1  per  ton.  Taking  66  per  cent  as  the  proportion  of  the 
total  tonnage  carried  in  the  omcial  classification  territory,  we  have 
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tor  tlie  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  1.465,4' 
average  advance  oi80  cents  per  ton,  the  inc 
^ear  would  be  $1472,376,  and  from  Januai 
time,  during  which  the  adyanoed  rates  have 
over  $4,500,000. 

In  the  western  classification  no  advance 
cation  of  sug^r,  while  in  the  southern  it  wai 
fifth  class.^  In  the  latter  territory,  however 
regular  shipping  pointe,  sudi  as  New  Orient 
is  almost  invariably  carried  at  commodity  r 
that  anv  general  advance  has  been  made  in 
material  reductions  have  been  made. 

Chi  Januaiy  1, 1900,  when  the  carload  rati 
advanced,  the  carloaa  rating  on  about  70 
advanced  fr<un  the  sixth  to  the  fifth  class  in 
but  there  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  even  an  ei 
these  articles,  and  no  estimate  can,  therej 
increased  revenue  resulting  from  the  advani 
such  articles. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1903  the  re 
articles  were  advanced  10  per  cent  in  the  t 
official  classification.  The  annual  reports^ 
appear  to  include  all  iron  and  steel  articles 
the  separate  tcmnage  for  particular  commo< 
reports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902, 
and  steel  articles  originating  on  reporting  r 

Iron,  pig  and  bloom 

Iron  and  steel  rails 

Otber  castiDgB  and  madiinery 

Bar  and  sheet  metal 

Machinery  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  ii 
does  not  take  the  same  rates.  The  third  it< 
therefore  be  eliminated.  The  total  of  ti 
30,188,956  tons.  Taking  66  per  cent  of  this 
official  dassification  territory  we  have  19,62 
ranged  from  about  one-halt  to  IJ  cents  pe 
average  was  probably  about  1  cent  per  hun 

Eer  ton.  Assuming  the  tonna^  of  tnese  art 
e  not  less  than  for  1902,  the  mcreased  revei 
owing  to  the  advance  in  rates  would  be  abom 
The  total  tcmnage  of  bituminous  coal  for 
1902,  was  164,402,501  tons.  There  appear  to 
changes  in  the  rates  on  this  commodity  in  s 
ritory  since  January  1, 1900.  In  the  territo 
Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  I 
in  the  early  part  of  1908  which  probably  a 
Again,  taking  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  tonns 
in  this  territory  we  have  100,361,625  tons, 
this  commodity  for  1902,  the  increase  in  rev 
ase  advance  of  10  cents  per  ton,  would  be 
liiere  appear  to  have  been  no  material  a 
anthracite  coal  during  the  period  in  questioi 
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In  June,  1903,  the  rates  on  lumber  and  other  forest  products  fran 
all  lumber-producinff  points  in  the  sou^em  territory  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  Onio  River  points,  and  points  north  thereof ;  also 
Arom  points  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  to  the  same  territory 
were  advanced  2  cents  per  100  pojmds.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1902  (figures  for  1903  not  yet  available),  the  total  tonnage  of 
lumber  and  other  forest  products  was  67,703,050  tons,  of  whidi  it  is 
estimated  that  about  20,000,000  tons  originated  in  the  territory  above 
described.  Assuming  that  there  has  b^  no  falling  off  in  tcmnage, 
the  increase  in  revenue  for  the  nine  months  the  advanced  rates  have 
been  in  force,  at  an  advance  of  2  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  40  cents 
per  ton,  would  be  about  $6,000,000. 

Grain  and  grain  products  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
freight  traffic  of  the  country,  the  tonnage  for  the  year  endmg  June  30, 
1902,  being  36,813,857  tons.  The  fluctuation  in  the  rates  on  these 
commodities  during  the  last  four  years,  however,  has  been  such  as  to 
render  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  such  changes  on  railway  revenue 
impracticable.  The  rates  on  this  traffic  for  a  lar^  portion  of  the 
country  are  based  on  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  ITie 
following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  rates  on  wheat  and  flour, 
carloads,  from  and  to  the  points  named,  since  January  1, 1900,  to  the 
present  time: 

Cents  per  100  pomidiL 

January  1,  1900 22 

March  5,  1900 15 

November  1,  1900 . 17J 

June  1,  1901 15 

October  21,  1901 ITJ 

December  8,  1902 20 

May  11,  1903 18 

December  1,  1903,  to  present  date 20 

As  will  be  seen,  the  rate  in  force  January  1,  1900  (which  became 
effective  November  1, 1899),  was  higher  than  at  any  subsequent  date, 
while  for  a  considerable  portion  ot  the  time  the  rates  on  this  traffic 
were  on  basis  of  15  cents  per  100  pounds  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  M.  Smith,  Auditor. 


Statement  9hoiving  the  total  number  of  Urns  of  freight  carried  by  the  railroadi 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO,  1899, 1900, 1901, 190t, 
and  190S,  with  the  total  revenue  accruing  therefrom;  also  the  revenue  which 
would  have  accrued  at  the  average  rate  of  95,t  cents  per  ton  for  the  yean 
ending  June  SO,  1900, 1901, 1902,  and  190S,  this  being  the  average  rate  for  the 
year  ending  June  SO,  1899;  and  the  increase  in  the  revenue  for  the  years  1900, 
1901,  1902,  a/nd  190S,  resulting  from  the  increase  in  the  average  rate  per  ton 
for  those  years. 


Ymr  ending  June  av- 


Kmnberof 

tons  of  freight 

oarrlad. 


TotiafNi^t 

reyenne  m 

obftrged. 


frdghtrerenntt 
atayenig«rate 

I>er  ton  of  96.8 
oents,  being  the 
ATerago  rate  for 
the  year  ending 

Jane  80, 1809. 


1809.. 
1900^ 
I9Q1.. 
1900.. 
190B«. 


1,101,600,288 
1,009,896,440 
1,900,816,787 
1,2S1,475,9«8 


1918,787,166 
1,048,266,888 
1,U8,643,014 
1,207,228,846 
1,818,880,604 


1918,787,  IS 
1,048,799,587 
1,006,948,671 
1,142,700,089 
1,188,846,108 


1456,781 
81,808,40 
64.088,816 
166,411,008 


•The  flgnres  glyen  for  the  jear  1908  represent  abont  98  per  cent  of  the  total  milage. 
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Fami  IL 

Swnmanf  showinif  groH  eaminffB,  operating  ewpemes,  ratio  of  opormting 
ewpenses  to  earnings,  mileage  operated,  eto^  of  the  raikoage  in  the  UiUte4 
Btatee  for  the  five  gears  ending  June  SO,  1899, 1900, 1901,  ^md  190%. 


Itm. 


I 
'I 


I 


I 


Ofy  Miinlug  froni 

Kpenset: 

_-jiPoe    of   w»y 

•nd  stmcturofl.... .... 

Mainteoftzioe  of  equip- 
ment   

Oondnothig    tranqior- 

tation .™, 

Oenend  expeuMe . . ..—. 
Uno]AMiflea!3r. 

Total  opeimtiiig  eoc- 
penaee 

Peroentage  of  opentlng 
expenses  to  eanungs 

Mileiuce  operated  (single 
track) miles.. 


F$ret 


P&ret 


|l,818,eiO,U8 


rr.On  11,487,044,814 


n.TiB 


$178,484,608 


1IL» 


180,410,806 

KSO,919,M0 

486,160,607 

88,676,888 

800,464 


ILOSl 

17.( 

66.78 

4.S1 

.00 


806 

••ss 

4 


su,aBo,6a 

181,178,880 

6e9,116,306 

80,888,766 

680,01)0 


8L07 

16.84 

66.04 

4.00 

.06 


1,007 

041 

8,748 
804 


80,800,716 

80,864,681 

48,066,710 

661,862 

•818, 4B6 


17.06 

8a06 

8.84 

L60 

•86.60 


866,068,000 

66.94 
187,684.68 


100.00 


4,670 


061,488,611 


100.00 


4,008 


104,460,618 


18.19 


•4.66 
199,666.08 


lOOL 


Ihoreaae,  1001 

una 


Per 

cent. 


Chross  earnings  from  operation.. .^....^ 

Operating  expenses: 

Maintenanoe  of  way  and  strootnres  . 

Maintenance  of  equipment 

Oondnctlng  transportation 


11,686,696,087 


Ptreti 


$8,1981101,481,988 


6.89 


General 


eneral  expenses . 
nolassifled 


961,066,609 

100,800,500 

666,965,780 

49,666,668 

1,908,766 


29.  tf 

18.46 

54.87 

4.18 

.19 


1.189 
978 

218 
6 


19,886,061 
0,125,680 

86,140.468 

8,287,788 

619,747 


0.80 
6.04 
6.88 
8.28 
106.22 


Total  operating  expenses 

Percentage  of  operating  exi>enses  to  a^i^fag* 

Mileage  operated  (single  track) miles. 


1,000,807,970 


100.00 


5,260 


68,068,760 


7.17 


64.86 
106,661.02 


•Decreaso. 
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Summary  showing  grott  earnings,  eto.— Ck)ntiiiTied. 


Item. 


1903. 


Amotiizt. 


Gross  earnings  from  oi>eratlon 

Opera  ti  ng  ex  peusea : 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

Maintenance  of  equipmctnt 

Conducting  transportation 

General  expenses 

Unclasaifled 

Total  operating  expenses 

Percentage  of  operating  expenses  to  earnings 

Mileage  operated  (single  track) miles. 


05 
04 


IPerct 
11.726,380,267 $8,685^187.854,230 


248,381,594 

213,380,644 

609,961. b% 

44,197,880 

326,934 


1,116,248,747 


64.06 
200,154.56 


22.25  1,341 
19.12   1,006 


64.  &t 

8.96 

.08 


100.00 


3,047 
221 
2 


6,577 


increase.  1 508 
over  190L 


AmATITlt- 


Pot 


17,324.990 

23,081,084 

44,68&,fi06 

1.631,327 

o881,8iS 


85,851,477 


8.68 


7.50 
12.13 

7.a 

8.S 
a72,« 


8.83 


[Ll8t  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bacon  on  {wge  177S.] 

List  of  commercial,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  affricuUvral  organigations 
associated  in  the  movement  to  secure  legislmtiom  giving  greater  effectiveness 
to  the  interstate-commerce  act,  hy  conferring  authority  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  upon  full  hearing  of  any  formal  complaint,  to  pre- 
scribe reasonable  and  equitable  rates  to  be  substituted  by  the  carrier  in  place 
of  those  found  to  be  unreasonable  or  discriminative;  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission in  such  case  to  become  operative  upon  due  notice  to  the  carrier  and 
so  continue  until  set  aside  by  the  court  of  l<Mt  resort,  unless  upon  review  in 
the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  it  is  found  that  moJ^  order  dlearlg  pro- 
ceeds upon  some  error  of  low. 

NaTIDIIAL  and  SbOTIONAL  OBOANIZATIORa. 

Amwlcan  Shippers'  Associatioii. 

American  Short-Horn  Breeders'  Association. 

Carriage  Bailderti'  National  Association. 

Cattle  Growers'  Interstate  Executive  Committee. 

Central  Yellow  Pine  Association.  (Comprising  the  soutbttn  States  of  tte 
Mississippi  Valley.) 

Coal  Shippers'  Association. 

Colorado  and  Wyoming  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

Bastem  Washington  and  North^n  Idaho  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Georgia  Interstate  Saw  Mill  Association.  (Comprising  GeoEgtSt  Florida* 
eta) 

Grain  Dealers'  Union  of  Southwest  Iowa  and  Northwest  Missouri. 

Grain  Dealers'  National  Association. 

Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  Staten 

Iowa-Nebraska  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association. 

Millers'  National  Association. 

Millers'  National  Federation. 

Millinery  Jobbers'  Association. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  Lumber  Dealers'  AssodatloB. 

Mississippi  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
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National  Wholesale  Druggists'  AssodatloiL 

National  Farmers'  Exchange.  * 

National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
^   '  National  Hardware  Association. 

National  Retail  Hardware  Dealers'  Association. 

National  Hay  Association. 

National  League  of  Commission  Merchants. 

National  Live  Stock  Association. 
^  National  Live  Stock  Exchange. 

National  Lumber  Manufacture^'  Association. 

National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Associatloii. 

National  Paint,  Oil,  and  Varnish  Association. 

National  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

National  Retail  Grocers'  Association. 

New  England  Grain  Dealers'  Association. 
[  New  England  Granite  Manufacturers'  Assodatloa 

New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association. 
I  North  Carolina  Pine  Associatioa     (Comprising  Nc 

;  Virginia.) 

Northwestern  Manufacturers'  Association. 
>  Northwestern    Lumbermen's    Association.     (Con 

'  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.) 

i  Pacific  Coast  Hardware  and  Metal  Association. 

',  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Paint  Grinders'  Association  of  the  United  States. 

Red  River  Millers'  Club. 

South  Dakota,  Southwest  Minnesota  and  Northw 
Dealers'  Association. 

South  Dakota  and  Southwest  Minnesota  Millers'  C 

Southeastern  Cotton  Buyers'  Association.     (Con 
North  and  South  Carolina.) 

Southeastern  Millers'  Associatioa 

Southern  Hardware  Jobbers'  Association. 
'  Southern  Interstate  Cotton  Onvention. 

Southern  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Southern  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Assodal 

Southwestern  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  Implement  ai 
elation. 

Southwestern  Lumbermen's  Association.     (Compri 
Oklahoma.) 

Southwestern  Mercantile  AssoclatkML 

Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Ck>ngress. 

Travelers'  Protective  Association  sf  Amwloa. 

Western  Association  of  Pine  Shippers.     (Gcmipi 
Idaho,  and  Montana.) 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Associatioa 

Western  Retail  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers' 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian  1 

Western  Retail  Lumbermen's  Associatioa 

Western  Association  of  Shoe  Wholesalers. 

Winter  Wheat  Millers'  League. 

Wholesale  Saddlery  Association  of  the  United  Sta 

State  and  Local  Obganizat] 

ALABAMA* 

Birmingham  Board  of  Trade. 
Birmingham  Ck)mmercial  Club. 
Huntsville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Huntsvllle  Wholesale  Grocers'  Associatioa 
Mobile  Commercial  Club. 

ABKANRAt. 

Arkansas  Retail  Grocers  and  Msrchanti'  AMociati€ 
Arkansas  State  Board  of  Trade. 
Fort  Smith  Traffic  Bureaa 
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Gentry  Fmit  Growers'  Association. 

Judsonia  Fmit  and  Vegetable  Growers'  Associatioa. 

Little  Rock  Board  of  Trade. 

Little  Rods,  Merchants'  Freight  Bureau. 

Texarkana  Commercial  Club. 

Texarkana  Freight  Bureau. 

Texarkana  Wholesale  Grocers'  Associatloii. 

OALIVOBNU* 

Associated  Wholesale  Grocers  of  Oallfomla. 

California  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange. 

Southern  California  Retail  Hardware  and  Implement  Association 

Claremont  Citrus  Union. 

Highland  Orange  Growers'  Association. 

Humboldt  County  Chamber  of  Commerce^  Eureka. 

Indian  Hill  Citrus  Union,  North  Pomona. 

Associated  Jobbers  of  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  Board  of  Trade. 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Los  Angeles,  Cahpenga  Valley  Lemon  Exchange. 

Los  Angeles  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association, 

Oakland  Board  of  Trade. 

Oakland  Merchants'  Exchange. 

Pomona  Board  of  Trade. 

Pomona  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 

Porterville  Board  of  Trade. 

Riverside  Fruit  Exchange. 

San  Antonio  Fruit  Exchange,  Pomona. 

San  Bernardino  Board  of  Trade. 

San  Bernardino  County  Fruit  Exchange,  Colton. 

San  Bernardino  Merchants'  Association. 

San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

San  Francisco  Merchants'  Credit  Association. 

Santa  Barbara  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Santa  Barbanu 

Santa  Barbara  Lemon  Growers'  Exchange. 

Tulare  County  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange^  Porteryilla 

Whittier  Citrus  Union. 


Colorado  and  Wyoming  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

Colorado  State  Realty  Association. 

Colorado  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Conmierce. 

Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club. 

Denver  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers'  Transportation  Association. 

Denver  Real  Estate  Exchange. 

Fort  Collins  Sheep  Feeders'  Association. 

Grand  Junction  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Grand  Junction  Liberty  League. 

Gunnison  County  Stock  Growers'  Association,  Gunnison. 

Leadville  Board  of  Trade. 

Lincoln  County  Cattle  Growers'  Association,  Hugo. 

Lincoln  and  Elbert  Counties  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Huga 

Roaring  Fork  and  Eagle  River  Stock  Growers'  Association,  Carbondalsi 

OONNSOTIOUT. 

Connecticut  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandly. 
Bridgeport  Business  Men's  Association. 
New  Haven  Chamber  of  Conmierce. 
Waterbury  Business  Men's  Association. 

DISTBIOT  or  OOLUICSU. 

Washington  Board  of  Trade. 
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Qeorglm  Interatato  Saw  Mill  AModatlon.    (Gomp 


Ctoorgla  Interstate  Saw  Mill  Association.     (Oompi 
North  Geoi^a  Fmlt  Growers'  Assodation. 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Atlanta  Freight  Bureau. 
Savannah  Chamber  of  Commeroa 
Sayannah  Cotton  Bxchange. 

IDAHO. 

Bastem  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho  Lumber 
Idaho  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 
Idaho  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers'  Association. 
Palouse  Implement  Dealers'  Association,  Moscow* 

ILLINOIS. 

• 
Illlonls  Grain  Dealers'  Association. 
Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association. 
Illinois  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Illinois  Millers'  State  Association. 
Illlonls  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
Southern  Illinois  Millers'  Association. 
Trayelers*  Protective  Association  of  Illinolsi 
Ajina  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
Belleville  Commercial  Club. 
Bloomington  Business  Men's  Association. 
Cairo  Board  of  Trade. 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

Chicago  Branch,  National  League  of  Commission  ! 
Chicago  Builders  and  Traders'  Exchange. 
Chicago  Commercial  Bxchanga 
Chicago  Live  StodL  Bxchange. 
Chicago  Merchants'  Association. 
Chicago  Shippers'  Association. 
Joliet  Business  Men's  Association. 
La  Salle  Retail  Merchants'  Association. 
Moline  Business  Men's  Association. 
Quincy  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Quincy  Freight  Bureau. 
Quincy  Jobbers'  Association. 
Quincy  Retail  Merchants'  Association. 
Bockford  Business  Men's  Club. 
Bockford  Grocers*  Association. 
Bockford  Shippers  and  Manufacturers'  Associatio] 
Springfield  BusiiieM  Men's  Association. 

INDIANA. 

Indiana  Grain  Dealers'  Association. 
Indiana  Hardwood  Luml>ermen's  Association. 
Indiana  Improved  Stodc  Breeders'  Association. 
Indiana  Millers'  Association. 
Indiana  Retail  Merchants'  Association. 
Indiana  Shippers'  Association. 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Commerce. 
Indiana  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry* 
Shippers'  Protective  League  of  Indiana. 
Travdflffi^  Protective  Association  of  Indiana* 
Bvansville  Business  Association. 
Fort  Wayne  Commercial  Club. 
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Fort  Wayne  Retail  Merchants'  AsBocHttlon. 

Indianapolis  Branch,  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants. 

Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade. 

Indianapolis  Commercial  Club. 

Indianapolis  Fruit  and  Produce  ComflHwlon  Merchants'  Exchange. 

Indianapolis  Furniture  Manufacturers. 

Lafayette  Commercial  Club. 

Lafayette  Merchants'  Association. 

IOWA. 

Iowa  Millers'  State  Association. 
Commercial  Association  of  Iowa. 
Com  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association  of  Iowa. 

Grain  Dealers'  Union  of  Southwestern  Iowa  and  Northwestern  MtasonrL 
Iowa  Grain  Dealers'  Association. 
Iowa-Nebraska  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association. 
Iowa  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
Iowa  State  Manufacturers'  AssodatftoB. 

South  Dakota,  Southwestern  Minnesota,  and  Northwestern  Iowa  Retail  Imple- 
ment Dealers'  Association. 
Burlington  Business  Men's  Club. 
Burlington  Commercial  Exchange. 
Cedar  Rapids  Commercial  Club. 

Chariton,  Noxall  Club.     (The  Business  Men's  AModation.) 
Davenport  Business  Men's  Association. 
Des  Moines  Commercial  Exchange. 
Dubuque  Shippers'  Association. 
Iowa  City  Commercial  Club. 
Oskaloosa  Commercial  Club. 

KANSAS. 

Federation  of  Commercial  Interests  of  Kansas. 
Kansas  Grain  Dealers'  Association. 
Kansas  Improved  Stock  Breeders'  Association. 
Kansas  Millers'  Association. 
Kansas  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
Kansas  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association. 
Southern  Kansas  Millers'  Commercial  Club. 

Southwestern   Kansas  and  Oklahoma   Implement  and  Hardware  Dsalen* 
Association. 
Arkansas  City  Commercial  Club. 
Emporia  Business  Men's  Assoclatioil. 
Howard  Commercial  Club. 
Hutchinson  Commercial  Club. 
Lindsborg  Commercial  Club. 
Russell  Commercial  Club. 
Salina  Commercial  Club. 
Topeka  Commercial  Club. 
Wellington  Business  Men's  Olubw 
Wichita  Board  of  Trade. 
Wichita  Chamber  of  Commeros. 
Wichita  Conunerclal  Club. 
Wichita  Traffic  Bureau. 

KBNTUOKT* 

Travelers'  Protective  Association  of  Kentucky. 

Covington  Business  Men's  Club. 

Hartford  Commercial  Club. 

Louisville  Branch,  National  League  of  Commissioa  Merchsntai 

LouisTllle  Lumbermen's  Club. 

LOUISIANA. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

New  Orleans  Branch,  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants^ 
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New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade. 
New  Orleans  Live  Stodc  Bxchanga 
Ponchatonla  Fanners'  Association. 

MABYULlOk 

Baltimore  Branch,  National  League  of  Oomndssioi 

Baltimore  Chamber  of  Ck>mmerce. 

Baltimore  Lomber  Exchange. 

Baltimore  Travelers  and  Merchants'  AOTOdatloii. 

Baltimore  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade. 


Massachusetts  Retail  Lumber  AMociatioB. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade. 

Massachusetts  State  Orange,  Patrons  of  Husbandr 

Massachusetts  Wholesale  Lumber  Association. 

Boston  Associated  Board  of  Trade.     (Representing 

Boston  Branch,  National  League  of  Commission  A 

Boston  Fruit  and  Produce  Bxchange. 

Boston  Lumber  Trade  Club. 

Brockton  Board  of  Trade. 

Cajnbrldge  Citizens'  Trade  Association. 

Fitchburg  Merchants'  Association. 

Haverhill  Board  of  Trade. 

Lowell  Board  of  Trade. 

Lowell  Builders'  Exchange. 

Mansfield  Board  of  Trade. 

Norwood  Business  Association  and  Board  of  Tradf 

Somerville  Board  of  Trade. 

Worcester  Board  of  Trade. 

MICBIOAIf. 

Michigan  Dairymen's  Association. 

Michigan  Grain  Dealers'  Association. 

Michigan  Hay  Association. 

Michigan  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 

Michigan  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

Michigan  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  HvsbAndry. 

Michigan  State  Millers'  Association. 

Southern  Michigan  Fruit  Association. 

Albion  Farmers'  Club. 

Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 

Detroit  Branch,  National  League  of  Commission  \ 

Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade. 

Grand  Rapids  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

Saginaw  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota  Millers'  Club. 

Minnesota  Municipal  and  Commercial  League  ( 
munities. 

Minnesota  Retail  Grocers  and  General  Merchants' 

Minnesota  Retail  Hardware  Association. 

Minnesota  Shippers  and  Recelvera'  Association. 

South  Dakota  and  Southwest  Minnesota  Millers'  C 

South  Dakota,  Southwest  Minnesota,  and  Northw 
Dealers'  Association. 

Red  River  Millers'  Club,  Moorhead.     (Bee  North  ] 

Duluth  Board  of  Trade. 

Duluth  Branch,  Lake  Superior  Retail  Meat  Dealer 

Duluth  Commercial  Club. 

Duluth  Produce  and  Fruit  Exchange. 

Duluth  Retail  Grocers'  Association. 

Koiyon  Commercial  Club. 
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Mankato  Board  of  Trade. 

Mlnneapolia  Branch,  National  League  of  GommisBion  MercbanlA 

Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Minneapolis  Millers'  Club. 

Rochester  Union,  American  Societj  of  ISquitgr. 

8t  Paul  Board  of  Trade. 

8t  Paul  Chamber  of  Commeroa. 

8t  Paul  Commercial  Club. 

St  Paul  Produce  Bxdumge. 

South  St  Paul  Live  Stock  Exchanta^ 

Winona  Board  of  Trade. 

MIS8I8SIFFL 

Aberdeen  Group  Oommercial  Association,  West  Point 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  Lumber  Dealers'  Associatioil. 
Laurel  Board  of  Trade. 
Natchez  Cotton  and  Merchants'  Bzchange, 
Vicksburg  Cotton  Bxchange. 

MI880T7SL 

Grain  Dealers'  Union  of  Southwest  Iowa  and  Northwest  MissoiuL 

Missouri  Retail  Hardware  Association. 

Missouri  Retail  Merchants'  Association. 

Travelers'  Protective  Association  of  MlssourL 

Gashland  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

Jefferson  Citj  Commercial  Club. 

Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Dealers'  Association. 

Kansas  City  Livestock  Bxchange. 

Kansas  City  Manufacturers  and  jferchants'  AssoclatloB. 

Kansas  City  Millers'  Club. 

Pelrce  City  Fruit  Growers'  Associatioil. 

St  Joseph  Commercial  Club. 

St  Louis  Builders'  Bxchange. 

St  Louis  Business  Men's  League. 

St  Louis  Cotton  Bxchange. 

St  Louis  Fruit  and  Produce  Bxchanga 

St  Louis  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

St  Louis  Manufacturers'  AssociatiOD. 

St  Louis  Merchants'  Bxchange. 

St  Louis  Millers'  Club. 

St  LoolB  Stove  Manufacturers'  Associatioil. 

MONTANA. 

Bastem  Montana  Wool  Growers'  Associatioil. 
Montana  Sto(±  Growers'  Association. 
North  Montana  Wool  Growers'  Association. 
Great  Falls  Retail  Merchants'  Bxchange. 

NSBKASKA. 

Iowa-NM)radca  Wholesale  Grocers'  AssociatloB. 

Millers'  Club  of  Nebraska. 

Nebraska  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

Nebraska  Retail  Merchants'  Association. 

Nebraska  Stock  Growers'  Association.  , 

South  Nebraska  Miller's  Club.  I 

Fremont  Commercial  Club.  ■ 

Lincoln  Commercial  Club.  • 

Lincoln  Retail  Grocers'  Association.  ' 

Omaha  Branch,  National  League  of  Conmiission  Merdumta 
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Omaba  Grain  Bxchange. 

Omaha  Produce  ESzchange. 

South  Omaha  Liye  Stock  Exchange. 

NSW   HAMPSHna. 

New  Hampshire  Lumbermen's  Association. 

New  HampsUre  State  Orange,  Patrons  of  Husban 

IfSW  JSB8BT. 

New  Jersey  Lumbermen's  Protective  Association. 
New  Jersey  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
Jersey  City  Board  of  Trade. 
Newarlc  Board  of  Trada 

IfSW  MUiOO 

Las  Vegas  Ck>mmercial  Olub. 

«NKW  TOKK. 

New  York  Manufacturers'  Association. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

New  York  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

New  York  State  Millers'  Association. 

New  York  State  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Associatio 

Albany  Chamber  of  Ck>mmerce. 

Auburn  Business  Men's  Association. 

Brooklyn,  United  Retail  Grocers'  Association. 

Buffalo,  Black  Rock  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Buffalo  Branch,  National  League  of  Commission  M 

Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerca 

Buffalo  Lumber  Bzchange. 

Jamestown  Manufacturers'  Assodation. 

Lockport  Board  of  Trade. 

Middletown  Business  Men's  Association. 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

New  York  Fruit  and  Produce  Trade  Association. 

New  York  Lumber  Trade  Association. 

New  York  North  Side  Board  of  Trade. 

New  York  Stationers'  Board  of  Trade. 

Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerca 

Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerca 

Utica  Chamber  of  Commerca 

Watertown  Chamber  of  Conmierca 

NOBTH  CABOLINA. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association.     (Comprising  No 
Virginia.) 
Charlotte  Shippers'  Association. 
East  Carolina  Truck  and  Fruit  Growers'  Associati< 
Wilmington  Cliamt>er  of  Commerca 
Wilmington  Merchants'  Association. 

NORTH  nAKOTA. 

Red  Riyer  Millers'  Club.     (Comprising  North  Dai 
■otm.) 

oHia 

Miami  Valley  and  Western  Ohio  Grain  Dealers'  Ac 
Middle  Ohio  Grain  Dealers'  Association. 
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Northwest  Ohio  Grain  Dealers'  Association. 

Northwest  Ohio  Millers  and  Grain  Dealers*  Assoclatioii. 

Northwest  Ohio  Swine  Breeders'  Association. 

Ohio  Grain  Dealers'  Associatlsn. 

Ohio  Millers'  State  Association. 

Ohio  Shippers'  Association. 

Ohio  State  Association,  Patrons  of  Industry. 

Ohio  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Hosbandry. 

Ohio  State  Hardware  Association.  i^ 

Western  Ohio  Grain  Dealers'  Association. 

Cincinnati  Branch,  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants 

Cincinnati  Business  Men's  Club. 

Cincinnati  Carriage  Malceis'  Club. 

Cincinnati  Chamber  of  CoHuneroe. 

Cincinnati  Commercial  Travellers'  CInbw 

Cincinnati  Lumbermen's  Club. 

Cincinnati  Manufacturers'  Club. 

Cincinnati  Receivers  and  Shipptn^  Association. 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cleveland  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Assodatioa 

Cleveland  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce  Assoclatioii. 

Cleveland  Wholesale  Lumbermen's  Association. 

Columbus  Board  of  Trade. 

Columbus  Shippers'  Association. 

Columbus  South  Side  Business  Men's  Association. 

Dayton  Commercial  Club. 

Dayton  Receivers  and  Shippers'  Association. 

Massillon  Board  of  Trade. 

Newark  Board  of  Trade. 

Portsmouth  Board  of  Trade. 

Sandusky  Chamber  of  Commeroei 

Toledo  Branch,  National  League  of  Oommission  Merchantfli 

Toledo  Builders'  Exchange. 

Toledo  Product  Exchange. 

Toledo  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

Toronto  Retail  Grocers'  Association. 

Youngstown  Builders'  Bxchange. 

SteubenviUe  Retail  Grocers*  Association. 

SteubenyiUe  Retail  Merchants'  Board  of  Trade. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Southwest  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  Implemoit  and  Hardware  Deal^sf 
elation. 
Oklahoma  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Association. 
Oklahoma  Millers'  Association. 
Oklahoma  Traffic  Association. 

QBBGOII. 

Oregon  Live  8to<A:  Breeders'  Association. 

Portland  Board  of  Trade. 

Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Portland,  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  Northwest 

PBNNSTLYANIA. 

Pennsylvania  Lumbermen's  Association. 

Pennsylvania  Millers'  State  Assodatioa 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Philadelphia  Bourse. 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Exchange. 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museums. 

Philadelphia  Hardware  Merchants  and  Manqfacturers'  Association, 

Philadelphia  Lumbermen's  Exchange. 
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Philadelphia  Manufacturers'  Club. 

Philadelphia  Produce  Exchange. 

Philadelphia  Trades  League. 

Pittsburg  Branch,  National  League  of  OommSMio] 

Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commeioe. 

Pittsburg  Grain  and  Flour  Exchange. 

Pittsburg  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  AModadon 

Reading  Board  of  Trade. 

Scranton  Board  of  Trade. 

Shamokin  Retail  Merchants'  ProtectiTe  Assoclatfa 

BHODB  ISLAND. 

Lumber  Dealers'  Association  of  Rhode  Island. 
Rhode  Island  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandr 
Pawtucket  Merchants'  Association. 
Pawtucket,  South  Woodlawn  Improyement  Soclet 

SOUTH  OAaaUJIA. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association.     (Comprising  N 
Virginia.) 
Piedmont  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  AJiders* 
Anderson  Chamber  of  Commerca 
Charleston  Bureau  of  Freight  and  Transportation 
Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Cliarleston  Commercial  Club. 
Charleston  Cotton  Exchange. 
Columbia  Chamber  of  Conmierce. 
Gaffney  Business  Men's  Club. 
Georgetown  Board  of  Trade. 
Spartanburg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

South  Dakota  and  Southwest  Minnesota  Millers' 
South  Dakota,  Southwest  Minnesota,  and  Norths 
Dealers'  Association. 
Western  South  Dakota  Stock  Growers'  Association 
Deadwood  Business  Club. 
Lead  Commercial  Club. 


Chattanooga  Retail  Grocers'  Association. 

Memphis  Builders'  Exchange. 

White  County  Lire  Stodc  Association,  SpartiL 

TEXAS. 

Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association. 
Texas  Cotton  Growers'  Association. 
Texas  Grain  Dealers'  Association. 
Texas  Liye  Stock  Association. 
Texas  Lumbermen's  Association. 
Texas  Millers'  Association. 
Travelers'  Protective  Association  of  Texas. 
Dallas  Conmiercial  Club. 
Dallas  Freight  Bureau. 

UTAH. 

Utah  Live  Stock  Assodation. 

Utah  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

Ogden,  Weber  Club  (The  Busteess  Men's  Assodat 
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Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
Vermont  State  Dairymen's  Assodatlon. 
Vermont  State  Orange,  Patrons  of  Hnsbandij* 
Vermont  Sngar  Makers'  Association. 

TIBOIlfIA* 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association  (comprising  North  and  Sonth  Carolina  and 
Virginia). 
Danyille  Commercial  Assodation. 
Danville  Tobacco  Association. 

Richmond  Branch,  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants. 
Richmond  Retail  Merchants'  Bxchange. 
Richmond  Tobacco  Exchange. 

WA8HIIIQT0R. 

Eastern  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho  Lumber  Mannfttctorerii^  iTwnrlntinn 

Washington  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Chewelah  Commercial  Club. 

Colville  Commercial  Club. 

Dayton  Commercial  Association. 

Franklin  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pascoi. 

Grays  Harbor  Commercial  Club,  Cosmopolls. 

Republic  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Biinsa. 

RitzTllle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Seattle  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Spokane  Jobbers  and  Shippers'  Association. 

Spokane  Lumbermen's  Association. 

Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade. 

Tacoma  Retail  Grocers'  Protectiye  Association. 

Walla  Walla  Commercial  Club. 

WMT  thoiria. 
Charles  Town  Board  of  Trade. 

wnooNsm* 

Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers'  Association. 

Wisconsin  Grain  Dealers'  Association. 

Wisconsin  Retail  Hardware  Association. 

Wisconsin  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

Wisconsin  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Wisconsin  State  Millers'  Association. 

La  Crosse  Board  of  Trade. 

La  Crosse  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers'  Union. 

Marinette  General  Improyement  Association. 

Marinette  County  Good  Roads  Association. 

Milwaukee  Association  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Engineen^ 

Milwaukee  Branch,  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants. 

Milwaukee  Builders  and  Traders'  Exchange. 

Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

Milwaukee  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  AssodatioiL 

Milwaukee  Millers'  Association. 

Milwaukee  Retail  Grocers'  Association. 

Muscoda  Dairy  Board,  Spring  Green. 

Peshtigo  Good  Roads  Association. 

8u];>arlor  Retail  Grocers'  Protectiye  Assodatloit 

WTOliUfO. 

Colorado  and  Wyoming  Lumber  Dealers'  Aasodatloil. 
Eastern  Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Assodatioii. 
Newcastle  Twentieth  Century  Cluh. 
Saratoga  Board  of  Trade. 
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Tbe  State  and  local  organizations  enomerated  In 
8  follows : 


Alabama 6 

Aylrflnifniy „«.« .  10 

California 28 

Colorado 14 

Connecticut 8 

District  of  Colombia 1 

Florida  (sectional) 0 

Georgia 5 

Idaho 8 

Illinois 28 

Indiana 19 

Iowa 14 

Kansas 19 

Kentucky 5 

Louisiana 4 

Maryland 6 

Massachusetts 17 

Michigan 18 

Minnesota —  22 

Mississippi 4 

Missouri 21 

Montana 4 

Nebraska 12 

New  Hampshire 1 

New  Jersey 8 

New  Mexico 1 

New  York 23 


North  Caro 
North  Dak* 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 
Oregon  — 
Pennsylvai] 
Rhode  Islaj 
South  Caro 
South  Daki 
Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont  .- 
Virginia  .. 
Washlngtoi 
West  Virgil 
Wisconsin- 
Wyoming  - 

Tota 
National   fi 

tlons— _ 
State   grai 

bandry  _ 

Aggi 


The  legislatures  of  the  following  16  States  havi 
enact  legislation  of  similar  character,  viz ; 

Arkansas,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Sout 
ton,  Wisconsin. 

National  and.  sectional  organizations 

State  and  local  organizations,  representing  45  States 


Total - 


Seventeen  State  granges.  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  vl 
cut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusettf 
shire.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvai] 
mont,  Washington,  Wisconsin 


Aggregate. 


S.  Doc  243, 59-1— vol  3- 
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AOWOBXH,  K.  P.,  BiaHT  HON.  WILLIAK  1 

Britain  to  International  Railway  Congress,  Was 

Testimony  of 

England — 

Act  of  1892 — Uniform  and  compendious 

rates  imposed  for  each  company 

Acts  relating  to  railroads  in 

Capitalization  of  railroads,  reason  for  bein 

United  States 

Coal  rates  in 

^'Commission  court"  is  title  in 

Commission  in,  no  power  to  reduce  a  rate 

Commission,  jurisdiction  of 

Commission  reconstituted  in  1888 

Comparison  can  not  be  made  between  Un 

between  actual  rates  on  similar  quan 

tances 

'* Conciliation''  clause  rests  on  Massachue 

Consolidation  in 

**Equality  clause'*  discussed 

Excessive  rates  will  cure  themselves 

Government  control  in  Germany  has  driv 

Labor  cheaper  than  in  United  States 

Localities,  commission  has  had  some  dif 

for 

Lon^  and  short  haul  clause  in 

Maxunum  rate,  method  of  fixing 

Milea^  basis 

Question  of  constitutionality  of  railroad  le 

as  Parliament  is  omnipotent 

Railroad  and  canal  traffic  act 

Railroads  in,  all  held  by  private  ownersh; 
Railroads  in,  controlled  by  maximum  tol 
Railroads  in,  more  complete  and  better  e 

States 

Railroads,  length  of  lines  in 

Railroads,  return  on  the  capital  in 

Railroads  subject  to  three  checks — first,  t 

second,  rates  must  not  constitute  undue 

or  one  district  over  another;  third,  muc 

cept  for  good  cause 

Rate  making  should  be  left  to  the  rail) 

munity  in  some  way  should  interfere  to 

unfair  treatment 

Rates,  basis  of  determining  in 

Rates,  England  and  United  States  oompai 

being  higher  in  England 
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ACWOBTH,  M.  P.,  BIGHT  HON.  WILLLAM  M.— Continaed.  P)«<k 

Testimony  of— 

England — Continued. 

Rates,  provision  that  no  increase  could  be  made  in,  without  14 

days*^  notice l&i" 

Rates  published.... 1845 

Relmte  question  of  no  importance  in 1S48 

R^ulation  preventing  a  railroad  from  raising  a  rate  when  once 

lowered  is  against  public  interest 1856 

"Similar  conditions"  discussed -...    1845 

Stock — no  railroad  can  issue  one  farthing's  worth  of  capital  with- 
out act  of  Parliament 1881 

Taxation  in,  more  complicate  than  in  United  States 1864 

*  *  Undue  preference '  *  legislation  against  public  interest 1858 

"Undue  preference,"  not  many  questions  under  the  clause,  to 
dealwifii 1846 

ADVANCE  IN  FREIGHT  BATES,  ETC.: 

Tegtimony  relative  to — 

Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  response  to  Senate 
resolution  (Cabot) 2747 

AIKEN,  A.  M.,  Danville,  Va.: 

Tegtimony  of 1816 

Discriminations — 

Danville,   Va.,  complaint  of;  Southern  Railway  refused  to  obey 
order  of  Commission 1816,1820 

AMEBICAN  BEFBIGEBATOB  TBANSIT  COKPANT: 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Am  vice-president  of  (Bird) 2278 

Is  not  a  private  car  line  (Bird) 2278 

System  of  charges  explained  (Bird) 2279,2283 

ABBTTBATION: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Commission  renders  valuable  service  in  (Bacon) 1778 

Atchison  System — 

Cattle  rates 1938 

BACON,  EDWABD   P.,   Milwaukee,   Wis.,   representing  commercial   in- 
terests: 

TAst  of  organiaaiions 2756 

Testimony  of 1764,2633 

Arbitration — 

Commission  renders  valuable  service  in •. 1778 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad — 

Rate 17^5 

Discrimination  in  rates —  _^ 

Between  commodities 1<*5 

Between  localities 176&,  1775 

Commission  investi^ted  as  to  rates  on  flour  and  wheat,  result  of, 

and  extent  to  which  railroads  have  acquiesced  in  finding 1896 

Decree  of  court  can  not  involve  change  of  rate;  cases  cited 1767 

In  favor  of  wheat  as  against  flour,  illustrated 1905 

In  import  rates  which  is  inconMstent  with  ** American  policy" 

(editorial  from  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce ) 1903 

Rebates  only  class  of,  reached  by  Elkins  law 1764 

Remedy,  conferring  upon  Commission  power  of  determining  what 

change  shall  be  macle  in  rate  found  to  be  wrong 1764 

Elkins  law — 

Impracticable  to  reach  discriminations  in  rates  under 1766 

Esch-Townsend  bill — 

Commercial  oi^nizations  of  the  country  favor;  all  needed  is 

power  in,  to  change  rates 1778 

Provides  for  '*rate  revising,"  not  rate  making 2631 

Special  court  provision,  question  wisdom  of 2636 
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BAOON,  EDWABD  P.— Continued. 
TeiHmony  of— 

European  railroads — 

Doubtful  whether  material  difference  in 

Great  Britain,  Grermany,  and  United  Si 

Rates  cover  short  distances 

Rates  hi^h  compared  with  ours,  because 

is  earned  almost  entirely  by  canals  and 
Export  and  import  rates — 

Grain  from  Missouri  River  to  Atlantic  c 

ported;  25^  cents  if  for  domestic  consul 
JLiOw  export  rate  would  have  the  effect  to 

at  pomtof  shipment;  but  the  manufa 

transferred  to  countries  abroad 

Germany- 
Water  and  rail  transportation  compared  . 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Cases  in  which  it  has  ordered  changes  h 

(S.  Doc.  30,  2dsess.,  54th  Cong.) 

Commercial  oi^anizations  favor  £^h-To 

is  power  in  Commission  to  change  ratet 
Impossible  for,  primarily  to  fix  rates  for  < 
Instances  in  which  orders  of  Commission 

with 

Might  be  well  to  have  one  member  an  ex 
Number  of  cases,  involving  establishment 

Commission  up  to  time  court  declarer 

power 

Powers  exercised  by,  during  first  year  . . . 
Segregation  into  district  commissions,  no 

Think  seven  members  sufficient 

•    Legislation — 

Additional,  how  agitation  for,  started 

Agitation  for  rate  regulation  produced  by  i 
Forty-odd  commercial  organizations  in 

desire  for  proposed  legislation 

No  wav  under  present  law  by  which  p 

rate  (as  between  flour  and  wheat)  can  1 

mission  is  eiven  power  to  change;  illusi 
Pacific  coast  nas  sent  nimierous  protests 

sion  power  to  make  rates,  under  misappi 

of  railroad  companies 

Should  prefer  Commission  be  authorizec 

instead  of  absolute  rate 

To  secure  flexibility,  amendment  suggeste 
Long  and  short,  haul — 

Commission  has  taken  ground  that  wate 

departure  from  long  and  short  haul  pro 
Southwestern  Lumbermen's  Association  s 
Milea^  rate — 

Not  advocated  by  commercial  organizatio 
Norfolk  and  Western — 

Rate 

Ocean  transportation  rates — 

Advisability  of  their  being  published 

Railroadfr— 

Dividends  declared  last  year 

Expended  in  improvements  during  four  y 
Great  amount  of  increased  capitalization 

years;  railroads  named 

Gross  earnings  per  mile  in  United  States, 
Increase  in  net  earnings  in  freight  per  mil 
Overcapitalization  should  be  guarded  agai 

Stock,  total  market  value,  in  country 

Surplus  accumulated  by,  during  four  year 
Tonnage  increase  in  last  five  years,  11  pei 
Tonnage  of  low-grade  freight  has  greatly 

year 
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Itee. 
BACON,  EDWABD  P.--Coiitinaed. 
Testimony  of— 

Rate  making — 

Canadian  experiment  in,  has  not  worked  disadyantageoasly  (New 

York  Evening  Poet  editorial) 1906 

Commission's  enort  to  promote  additional  legislation  confined  to 

**Cullombiir' 1923 

Commercial  organizations  favor  railroads  making  rates,  but  want 

complaints  settled  by  a  disinterested  body 1921 

Commercial  organizations  in  all  States  but  one  fovoring  ultimate 

tribunal 1907 

Commission's   power   to   ^x    rate    und^   Esch-Townaend  bill 

restricted  to  a  complaint 1773 

Interstate  commerce    law  convention  petition  for  rate-reTuing 

power  in  certain  cases 1910,1911 

Movement  to  promote  additional  legislation  ortginated  with  com- 
mercial organizations  of  the  coun&y 1934 

National  boiuxi  of  trade  action 1910 

No  desire  for  rates  to  be  fixed  primarily  by  Commission 1772 

Position  of  the  press  of  the  country  on 1917 

Sole  purpose  of  l^slation  sought  is  to  provide  effectual  means  to 
prevent  discrimmation  in  published  rates  and  to  prevent  con- 
tinuation of  rates  unreasonable  in  themselves  and  detection  of 

discrimination  between  individuals 2637 

Value  of  property  one  of  elements 1790 

Rates- 
Certain  articles  will  bear  high  rate;  others  low;  traffic  managers' 

duty  to  ascertain  what  each  will  bear 1797 

Decree  of  court  can  not  involve  change  of  rate 1767 

During  last  five  years  continuous  advance  in 1796 

From  Atlantic  to  Pacific  coast  regulated  by  water  oompetitioo...    1807 
Futility  of  Commission,  demonstrated  in  Milwaukee  and  Minne- 
apolis case,  led  me  to  take  an  interest  in  effort  to  confer  powers 

that  might  remedy  injustices 1811 

Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis  case  discussed 1809 

Prefer  Commission  should  fix  maximum  rate  rather  than  absolute 

rate 1788 

Rate  per  mile  on  freight,  taking  all  railroads  in  United  States,  in 

1904,16,592;  in  1899,  $4,896 1797 

Should  be  raised,  if  occasion  arises 1787 

Specific  have  not  declined;  defined 1796, 1797 

To  secure  flexibility  after  fixed  by  Commission,  amendm^it  sug- 
gested     1787 

Use  of  "rate  per  ton  per  mile"  illusive 1797 

While  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  has  been  steadily  decreasing 
that  does  not  indicate  rates  have  decreased;  fijpfes  given  do 

not  include  low-grade  freight,  which  has  greatly  increased 1793 

Rebates — 

Effectually  remedied  by  Elkins  law 1764 

Southern  Pacific  Railway- 
Has  not  paid  dividends  for  eight  or  ten  years;  earned  5,  6,  and  7 

per  cent;  expended  in  improvements 1802 

Southwestern  Lumoermen's  Association — 

Statement  as  to  less  charge  being  made  for  long  haul  than  for 

short  haul 1802 

States- 
Commissions  established  in  31 1^ 

Commissions  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  empowered  to  fix  schednles  of 

maximum  reasonable  rates 1080 

Memorials  of,  favoring  additional  powers  to  national  cominis- 
sion 1906, 1909 

BAEEB,  OEOBGE  L.,  engaged  in  manufacturing  ice  and  selling  coal, 
Columbia,  S.C.: 

Testimony  of ^^ 

Rate  making — 

Present  conditions  should  be  let  alone ^" 
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Page. 
BABBEB,  OULBBNOE,  representing  the  Commercial  Club  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn. : 

Teaimanyof.,. 1840 

Rate  making — 

Commission,  ooposed  to  entrusting  it  with 1840 

£sch-Townsend  Dill  provision  oppoeed 1840 

BABBET,  J.  A.,  secretary  of  Van  Buren  Horticultural  Association,  Van 
Buren,  Ark.: 

Testimony  of 2601 

Private  Car  Line  Systems — 

Publish  their  rates 2602 

Rates  charged 2501 

Since  advent  of  Armour  Line  in  our  territory  most  excellent 
service 2501 

BABTIJES,  J06BPH,  engaged  in  illuminating  and  burning  oil  business,  St. 
Paul: 

Testimanyof. 2740 

£sch-Town6end  bill — 

Ought  to  be  passed 2743 

Rates— 

On  oil  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  raised  to  20  cents  at  request 
of  Standard  Oil  Company 2740,2742 

BASIKG  POINT  SYSTEM: 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Cases  showing  dissatisfaction  with  in  the  south,  and   rates  under 
(Ripley) 2321 

BEAN,  IBVINO  M.,  Milwaukee;  President  Northwestern  Iron  Company: 

Testimony  of : 1823 

Rate  makings 

Commission  if  entrusted  with,  should  be  divided  into  districts. . .     1825 

Commission,  opposed  to  entrusting  to 1824 

Distance  rate,  opposed 1823 

Elasticity  desirable 1824 

BIBI>,  A.  0.,  vice-president  in  chaiige  of  traffic  of  *'  Gould  System:'' 

Testimony  of 2227,2249 

American  Refrigerator  Transit  Ccxnpany — 

Am  vice-president  of 2278 

Is  not  a  private  car  line 2278 

System  of  charges  explained 2279,2283 

Clamor  for  legislation — 

Agitation;  after  failure  in  two  cases  cited  the  interstate  commerce 
law  association  was  oi^nized  and  my  rate  clerk  was  hired 

from  me  by  that  association .-    2250 

Agitation  commenced  with  £.  P.  Bacon,  who  wanted  all  the  grain 
of  Wisconsin  brought  to  Milwaukee,  instead  of  having  part  go 

to  Chicago 2264 

Agitation;  next  case  underlying  it  was  Milwaukee  Chamber  of 
Commerce  case,  involving  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  shipments 

to  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee;  history  of 2257 

Producers  found  no  fault 2256 

Discriminations — 

Controversies  come  from  middlemen  who  are  jobbers 2260 

Fixing  of  a  maximum  rate  could  in  no  manner  settle  any  dispute 
arismg  under  relative  discrimination;  Illinois  tariff  is  illustra- 
tion      2293 

No  secret  discriminations  now 2284 

Only  measure  by  which  discriminations  or  complaints  between 
localities  can  be  absolutely  disposed  of  is  by  application  of  a 

distance  tariff 2294 

ReplytoE.  P.  Bacon  as  to 2262,2263,2264 

Reply  to  E.  P.  Bacon  as  to  Wichita  lumber  case 2258, 2262, 2285 

Distance  rate — 

Effect  of 2270 

Export  and  import  rates- 
Difference  between  domestic  rates  and  inland  portion  of  the  for- 
eign rates 2264 
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BIRD,  A.  C— Continued.  ftfe. 

Testimony  of—- 

Gould  system — 

Do  not  know  of  a  single  case  where  the  rate  is  held  unreasonahle 

perse  by  shippers  except  on  Texas  live  stock 2^ 

Grain — 

Middleman  is  being  eliminated 2277 

Illinois — 

Rate  law 2270 

Interstate  commerce  law — 

Review  of 2250 

Iowa — 

Governor  Cummins's  complaint,  that  which  underlies  all,  are  in- 
terstate commerce  law  provisions 2267 

In  case  cited  where  discrimination  against  Fort  Dodge  in  favor  of 
Dee  Moines,  do  not  think  simple  nzinff  a  maximum  rate  would 
remedy  unless  vou  rei>ealed  long  and  snort  haul  clause 2293 

Its  distance  tarifra,  a  minimum  as  well  as  maximum,  was  espe- 
cially declared  to  be  for  purpose  of  protecting  Iowa  jobbers 
against  interstate  jobbers 2266 

Statements  of  Governor  Cummins  reviewed 2266 

Long  and  short  haul — 

Gould  system  observes  that  clause 2288^2291,2292 

Railroad  at  liberty  to  make  very  low  rate  to  meet  competition 
provided  that  leaves  even  small  fraction  to  contribute  to  fund 

of  expenses 2292 

Missouri — 

Rate  law 2272 

Private  car  line  systems — 

American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company  is  not  a  private  car  line; 
explanation;  first  there  are  the  private  cars,  refrigerator  or 
other,  in  which  tne  owner  ships  his  own  products;  second,  are 
cars  owned  by  individuals  or  private  corporations  who  employ 
them  in  service  of  other  people 2278,2279,2280,2283 

Armour  <&  Co.  own  both  classes  of 2279 

Everything  under  control  of  Commission  unless  right  to  regulate 
price 2281,2282 

Icmgcharge 2296 

Oil,  cylinder  tank  cars  owned  by  Standard  Oil  Company;  system 
of  charges 2282 

Term  erroneously  used 2278 

Railroads — 

Nothing  so  profitable  to  carrier  as  local  business  and  prosperity..    2287 
Rate  making — 

Amendment;  suggests  nothing  unless  to  expedite  hearings  before 
Commission 2289 

Best  test  is  to  compare  your  revenue,  see  if  road  is  earning  too 
much,  then  see  if  there  is  an  undue  relation  or  prominence  to 
some  article 2275 

Clamor  for  legislation  commenced  with  £.  P.  Bacon 2253 

Government^  interierence,  would  discourage  railroad  building  in 
West 2288 

In  questions  involving  change  of  rate  traffic  managers  of  our 
lines  meet  so  as  to  have  benefit  of  what  each  knows 2385 

I  spent  three  years  as  member  of  committee  engaged  in  effort  to 
make  for  country  a  uniform  classification;  failed 2274 

Matterof  evolution 2274 

No  commission  can  make  any  considerable  portion  of  the  tari^ 
of  the  country;  not  years  enough  in  life 2252 

No  remedy  can  be  justified  which  deprives  owner  of  railroad 
property  of  due  process  of  law 2252 

Not  a  definite  science 2274 

Not  possible  for  Commission  to  adjust  differences  and  ^x  rates  as 
well  as  railroads  can 2287 

Only  basis  to  avoid  complaints  of  discrimination  between  com- 
munities would  be  distance  tariff,  but  no  man  who  has  studied 
question  wants  that  process  performed 2287 
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BIBB,  A.  C.—Continaed. 
Testimony  of— 

Bate  making---Continn6d. 

Other  serious  objections  to  ^ving  Commia 

Perfectly  satisfied  for  Commission  to  retain 

rate  unreasonable,  but  not  to  fix  substit 

Rate,  to  change;  ten  days'  notice  requirec 

to  reduce 

Reasonable  man  would  not  invest  in  pro] 
of  which  is  limited  by  somebody  else... 

There  is  no  royal  road 

Would,  in  case  Commission  could  not  seti 

directly  to  court 

Would  not  advise  taking  cases  to  court  in 
Rebates — 

Believe  none  paid  now 

Do  not  believe  Standard  Oil  Company  or  b 

a  rebate  since  1887 

Not  a  line  in  any  system  I  represent  has  a 
Reasonableness  of  rates — 

Question  has  narrowed  down  to  remedy  i 

able  rates 

Texas- 
Live  stock  cattle  rate;  Cowan's  testimony 
Rate  on  cattle  about  the  lowest,  considerii 

BOATWBIOHT,  W.  P.,  furniture  manu^turer,  Da 

Testimony  of 

Rate  making-- 

Believe  Danville,  Va.,  can  prosper  under  ] 
Not  in  sympathy  with  memorial  against 

certain  citizens  of  Danville,  Va 

Opposed  to  enlaiging  powers  of  Commissic 

BBOWN,  0.  M.,  orange  grower  and  shipper,  Redlanc 

Testimony  of. 

Private  car-line  systems — 

Excellent  service  in  California 

Publishes  a  schedule  of  rates 

Rate  making — 

Want  Oommiasion  given  power  to  enforce 

BBOWN,  H.  D. ,  president  and  eeneral  manager  of  B 
Sioux  City;  also  treasurer  of  White  Rock  Cattle  ( 

Testimony  of 

Cattle  rates 

Rate  making — 

Sooner  take  chances  with  traffic  managen 
Commission 

BOWBS,  F.  B. ,  assistant  traffic  manager,  Illinois  Cen 

Testimony  of 

Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange — 

Petition,  for  enlargement  of  the  powers  c 
Commission,  to  iSford  check  on  unjust  a 
Esch-Townsend  bill — 

Objection  to  power  being  given  Commissic 
Rate  making — 

Can  not  be  done  by  any  Government  bod 

tions  existing 

Change  in  a  rate  from  Ohio  River  would  ii 
rate  that  bases  on  Ohio  River  in  States 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
every  rate  from  New  Ensland  and  from 
base  on  Baltimore — a  deuigerous  powe 

Commission 

Conditions  are  changing  constantly,  and  i 
changes  •.•..............•.••••...•••. 
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BOWES,  F.  B.— Continued.  ^^9^ 

Testimony  of— 

Kate  making— Continued. 

DiflSculties  of,  illustrated  in  petition  of  Chicago  and  St  Louis 
merchants  claiming  rates  unfair 2725 

Expert  traffic  men  only  persons  competent  to  pass  on  freight 
rates 2727 

Localities,  adjusting  rates  relatively  as  to,  occupies  entire  time  of 
traffic  ]>eople 2733 

No  objection  to  present  law 2734 

Revising  a  rate,  not  done  without  tearing  down  the  entire  struc- 
ture      2727 

Revising  in  one  case  involves  thousands  of  rates 2730 

Shippers,  jobbers,  and  manufacturers — ^the  great  mass  of  them — 
are  in  favor  of  present  conditions  remaining 2733 

Sugar-rate  case  cited  to  show  complexities  attending  rate  in  com- 
modities; took  twenty  men  three  days  after  the  outline  was 
fixed  to  line  up  the  interior  rates 2730, 2731 

The  large  majority  of  complaints  from  individuals  and  localities 
never  reach  Commission 2733 

Yellow  pine  lumber  case  cited  to  show  dangers  attending  power 
to  fix  rate  by  Commission 2734 

BUBX7M,  PATBICK  O.,  milling  and  produce  business,  Augusta,  6a.: 

Testimony  of. 2743 

Rate  making — 

Satisfied  with  present  conditions 2743 

Rebates — 

Have  not  received  any -....    2744 

CABOT,  OBEOOBY  L.,  carbon-black  maker,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Testimony  of. 2745 

Advance  in  freight  rates,  ete. — 

Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  response  to  Senate 

resolution 2747 

Rate  making — 

Government  ownership  would  be  worse  than  present  evil 2745 

Government  supervision  favored  as  effective  remedy  for  shippers 
and  removal  of  temptations  for  rebates,  etc 2745 

GALIFOBinA: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Injunction  saved  orange  industry  (Call) 2698 

Oranges;  cost  per  acre  of  placing  groves  in  bearing;  cost  of  per  box 

(Call) 2687 

Oranges;  producers*  profit  (Call) 2687 

Oranges;  rates  (Call) 2687 

Order  of  Commission  disregarded  by  railroad  ( Call) 2688 

Pooling,  effectof  (Call) 2698 

Rates  found  excessive  by  Commission,  but  powerless  to  rcKiuce  (Call ) .  2688 

OALIi,  JOSEPH  H. ,  attornej^  at  law,  Los  Angeles,  representing  citrus-fruit 
interests  in  southern  California: 

Testimony  of 2684 

California — 

Injunction  saved  orange  industry 2698 

Oranges;  cost  per  acre  of  placing  groves  in  birring;  cost  of  per 

box ^ 2687 

Oranges;  producers'  profit 2687 

Oranges;  rates 2687 

Order  of  Commission  disr^arded  by  railroad 2688 

Pooling,  effect  of 2698 

Rates  found  excessive  by  Commission,  but  powerless  to  reduce..    2688 
Constitutional  questions — 

Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce  by  any  constitutional 

means 2708 

If  commission  has  power  to  declare  an  existing  rate  unreasonable 
it  may  order  earner  to  cease,  but  it  can  not  substitute  any  other.    26M 

Injunction ;  power  in  the  courts,  considered 2715 

Public  rates  constitute  an  evidence  of  legality,  ete. ;  decision  cited.    2683 
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OALL,  JOSEPH  H.— Oontinaed. 
Tekimony  of— 

Constitutional  questions — Continaed. 

Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  fixing 

18  a  legislative  function 

There  is  no  law  by  which  court  can  do  mo 

the  order  of  Commission  or  refuse 

When  Commission  assumed  it  had  power  t 
did  it,  court  held  it  acted  without  author 
Without  authority  from  Congress  railroad 
to  fix  rates  for  interstate  trsmsportation; 
Esch-Townsend  bill — 

Provisions  reviewed;  commended 

Private  car-line  systems — 

Additional  statement  as  to  whether  Armour 

in  fruit  business  in  southern  California  . 

Icing  char^,  section  I,  in  Esch-Townsend  hi 

making  it  the  act  of  the  railway 

Monopoly 

Railroad  is  required  to  furnish  all  equipm 
and  protection  of  property  which  it  hold 

mon  carrier  of 

Santa  Fe,  for  its  system,  organized  a  car  lin 
Railroads — 

Statistics:  Earnings  compared  with  increas* 

Value  of 

Rate  makings- 
Commission  should  have  supervising  power 

to  ^x  maximum  rates 

Of  cases  that  have  gone  through  Commise 
over  seven  and  one-half  years  is  average 
Rates- 
Are  fixed  by  combination 

Routing — 

A^inst  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the 

Injunction  saved  orange  industry 

Pooling,  effect  of 

Santa  Fe  I&ilroad — 

Statistics 

Southern  Pacific  Railway — 

Net  income  per  mile 

Statistics 

OAPITAUZATION:     {See  OvercapiHzation,) 
Testimony  relative  to — 

A  railroad  has  to  make  its  revenues  on  rates  i 

which  were  built  during  the  economical  peric 
England  capitalizes  every  dollar  of  additions  ( I 
Low  mileage  capitalization  kept  down  here  by 

put  into  Detterments  (Ramsey) 

Not  a  railroad  in  the  country,  unless  small  linei 

represents  cost  of  property  ( Ramsey ) 

Watering  stock  should  be  prohibited  (Shevlin) 

CABLE,  Ii.  B.,  tobacco  shipper  and  president  of  Jan 
pany,  Janeeville,  .Wis. : 

Testimony  of 

Rate,  making — 

Great  deal  of  this  excitement  is  created  by 
papers  of  Chicago-American-Hearst  type 
No  need  of  Government  doing  anything  moi 
Wisconsin — 

Business  Men's  Club  of,  answering  charge 

latureby  railroads 

Charge  that  railroads  are  corrupting  legisla 
Forty-eight  railroad  corporations  in;  but  e 

Rebates— 

All  stopped 
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OABIiBTON,  MTTBBAY,  wholeeale  dry  goods  baaineeB,  repreeentiiig  Busi- 
ness  Men's  League  and  others,  St.  Louis: 
TeatiTnony  of 2516 

Iowa— 

Inelastic  rates  have  driven  manufacturers  out  of  State 2519 

Missouri — 

Division  of  public  sentiment  on  the  question 2525 

State  maximum  rate  bill  disordered  freight  schedules :    2515 

Oklahoma — 

Developed  by  railroads 2519 

Railroads — 

Educational  institutions  lai^  investors 2518 

Insurance  companies  large  mvestors 2518 

Largely  owned  by  small  shareholders 2518 

Savmgs  banks  large  investors 2518 

Statistics:  Amount  paid  employees 2517 

Hate  making — 

Business  men  of  St  Louis  and  Southwest  opposed  to  intrusting 

power  of,  in  Ck>mmission 2515 

Commission-made  rate  no  more  sacred  to  ag^t  hustling  for  busi- 
ness than  made  bv  railroad 2521 

Government  control  would  check  railroad  initiative 2S30 

Local  issue. 2517 

Prosperity  of  country  under  present  system ^16 

Texas- 
Manufactures  decreased  under  State  railroad  regulation 2620 

Wisconsin — 

Flour  mills  flourish  under  present  system 2521 

OATTLE  BATES: 

testimony  relative  to — 

(Brown) 2019 

Have  advanced  little  (Hord) 2162 

From  Texas  railroads  make  us  **  stock -cattle  rate''  which  is  reason- 
able (Hord) 2162 

Not  excessive  (compared  with  other  commodities  ( Hord) 2161 

(Ramsey) 1969,1970 

OHAFMAK,  WILLIAM  H.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  owner  and  operator  of 
saw-mills  in  Memphis,  Ark. : 

Testimony  of 2368 

Rate  making — 

Government  control  of  rates  not  feasible  without  Government 

ownership 2364 

No  objection  where  complaint  of  excessive  rate  was  made  to  giving 
commission  ix)wer  to  mquire  into  it,  and  if  found  excessive,  to 

correct  it 2366 

Rates- 
Reasonable  at  present  time ..••...   2364 

OHATTANOOGA: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

No  complaint  in,  as  to  outgoing  freight;  complaints  as  to  incoming, 
involving  water  transportation  ( Mitchell) 2176 

OHESAPEAEX:  AND  OHIO  RATLBOAD: 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Rate(Bacon) IJ* 

OHIO  AGO  LIVE-STOCK  EXCHANGE: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Petition  prayinp  for  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  Interstate  CJom- 
merce  Commission  to  anord  a  check  on  unjust  and  unreasonable 
rates  (Bowes) 2736 

OLAMOB  FOB  LEGISLATION: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Afldtation;  after  failure  in  two  cases  cited  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Law  Association  was  orgaiiized  and  my  rate  clerk  was  hired  from 
me  by  that  association  (Bird) 2250 
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CLAKOB  FOB  LBGISLATION—Continaed. 
Testimony  rekUive  to — 

Agitation  commenced  with  E.  P.  Bacon,  who  wanted  all  the  grain  of 
Wisconsin  brought  to  Milwaukee  instead  of  having  part  go  to  Chi- 
cago (Bird)  2264 

Agitation,  next  case  underlying  it,  was  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Coni- 
meree  case,  involving  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  shipments  to  Minne- 
apolis and  Milwaukee;  historv  of  (Bird) 2267 

PrcKiucers  found  no  fault  (Bird) 2266 

GOAL  BATES: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Lower,  into  New  England  than  ever  before  (Kerr) 2210, 2211, 2213 

00KMI8SI0N  AGENCY: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Do  not  know  of  any,  in  connection  with  soliciting  freight  (Ramsey) . .     1973 

GONE,  C2SAB,   Greensboro,   N.  C,  cotton  manufacturer  and    commis- 
sioner: 

Testimony  of. 1924 

Discriminations — 

North  Carolina,  some  complaint  in,  of  cotton  rate  being  higher 

than  elsewhere 1927 

Rate  makings 

Present  situation  satisfactory 1926 

Rather  deal  with  railroads  than  with  Government  tribunal 1948 

CONSOLIDATION: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Beneficial  to  commerce  and  trade  (Ramsey) 1998 

Has  been  a  good  thing  (Cummins) 2105 

Have  resulted  in  better  service  and  lower  rates  (Thurber) 2509 

Pittsburg,  population  (Ramsey) 2001 

Tends  to  a  decrease  in  long-haul  rate  and  diminution  of  operating  ex- 
penses ( Ramsey ) 1998 

Think  combination  of  all  the  railroads  would  be  disadvantageous  to 

the  j)eople  (Ramsey) 2000 

Think  it  has  gone  nearly  as  far  as  it  will  go  (Ramsey ) 1999 

Would  not  favor  all  railroads  in  one  great  company  (Cummins) 2106 

Would  not  like  to  see  all  competition  eliminated  (Cummins) 2106 

C0NSTITX7TI0NAL  aXTESTIONS: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

As  to  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  compensation  to  be  received  by 

one  citizen  for  a  service  rendered  another  ( Fordyce) 2196 

Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce  by  any  constitutional 

means  (Call) 2708 

If  Commission  has  power  to  declare  an  existing  rate  imreasonable  it 

may  order  carrier  to  cease,  but  it  can  not  substitute  any  other  ( Call) .    2694 

Injunction,  power  in  the  courts  considered  ( Call ) 2716 

Public  rates  constitute  an  evidence  of  legality,  etc. ;  decision  cited 

(Call) 2698 

Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  fixing  of  rate  for  the  future  is  a 

Illative  function  (Call) 2691 

There  is  no  law  by  which  court  can  do  more  than  either  enforce  the 

order  of  Commission  or  refuse  (Call) 2691 

When  Commission  assumed  it  had  power  to  substitute  a  rate  and  did 

it,  court  held  it  acted  without  authority  (Call) 2695 

Witiiout  authority  from  Congress  railroads  would  have  no  right  to  fix 

rates  for  interstate  transportation ;  decision  cited  ( Call ) 2692 

COOFEB.  J.  W.,  manufacturer  of  food   products   and   wholesale   grocer, 
St.  Paul: 

Testimcmyof 2162 

Imports — 

Present  method  satisfactory 2164 

Minnesota — 

Petitions  from,  do  not  represent  views  of  shippers  and  fanners. .    2168 
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OOOPEB,  J.  W.— Continued.  ^^t^ 

Testimony  of— 

Rate  making — 

Dangerous  to  give  Oommifleion  power  propoeed 2163 

Great  maesee  of  people  not  heard  from  here 2164 

Power  of,  ^ven  to  any  commission  would  result  in  a  distance  or 
zone  tariff,  which  would  injure  my  business  and  many  others. .    216S 
Rebates— 

Bo  not  know  of  any  in  last  three  years 2167 

C0X7BTS: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Would  not  have  any  additional  (Cummins) 2063 

COX,  J.  ELWOOD,  manufacturer  in  line  of  hard  woods,  Highpoint,  N.  C: 

Testimony  of 2008 

Rate  makine — 

Opposed   to  Government  rate  making,   present  rates  generally 
acquiesced  in 2009,2010 

OBAIG,  J.  A.,  general  manufacturer,  Janesville  Machine  Company,  Janes- 
ville,  Wis.: 

Testimony  of 2187 

Rate  makinff — 

Opposed  to  l^slation  proposed 2187 

Wisconsin — 

Complaint  of  railroads  not  general 2188 

0T7MMINS.  ALBEBT  B. ,  governor  of  Iowa;  appeared  for  association  of  Iowa 
manumcturers: 

Testimony  of 2034 

Consolidation — 

Has  been  a  good  thing 2105 

Would  not  mvor  all  railroads  in  one  great  company 2105 

Would  not  like  to  see  all  competition  eliminated 2106 

Courts — 

Would  not  have  any  additional 206S 

Differential — 

Lumber  rates  from  Eau  Claire  and  Mississippi  River  points;  case 

stated 2055 

Discriminations — 

Cattle  rates 2040 

Communitv,  every^  should  have  its  natural  advantages  in  trade; 
if  taken  from  it,  it  should  be  for  pubhc  good  alone;  rather  have 

Commission  determine  that  question  than  railroad 2051, 2055 

Dubuque  and  Fort  Dodge  suffer 2040,2051 

In  live  stock 2080 

In  localities  and  kinds  of  traffic 2039, 2083 

Iowa  suffers 2040 

Law  fatally  weak  respecting  open  discriminations;  remedy  is  to 

empower  Commission  to  nx  rate  in  place  of  one  rejected..  2039,2063 
Little  complaint  of  rates  as  a  whole,  because  of  graver  chaige  of 

discriminations 2035 

Elkins  law — 

Commended 2043 

Esch-Townsend  bill- 
Favored V 2038 

Many  respects  in  which  would  like  see  it  changed 2063 

Rather  have  than  present  situation 20W 

European  railroads — 

Dissimilar;  results  of  traffic  different  from  United  States 2035 

Government  ownerahip-^ 

Financial  considerations 2107 

Politi(»l  control,  principal  objection  to 2106 

Interstate-commerce  law — 

No  complaints  against;  ineffective;  no  authority  to  fix  a  rate  not 
found  unlawful ^ 
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CnTMMINS,  ALBEBT  B.— Continued.  Pa««- 

TegHmony  of-^ 

Inter8tateHX>mmerce  law — Continued. 

Would  Bimplv  amend  by  granting  Commiaeion  power  to  fix  a 
rate,  inst^of  one  found  to  be  unlawful;  say  that  rate  so  fixed 
should  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  reasonable  rate,  and  drop 

the  subject 2063 

Iowa — 

Between  commercial  centers  in,  railroads  uniformly  chai^ged  full 

maximum  rate 2099 

Comparing  rates  for  Dubuaue  and  Chicago 2086 

Complaint  of,  altogether  ot  rates  on  manufactured  products 2079 

Correct  basis  would  be  cost  of  service  as  modified  by  the  good  of 

the  people 2052,2065 

Discriminations  in  favor  of  Des  Moines  as  against  Fort  Dodge; 

remedy  suggested S)94,2095 

Distance  tariff  rate  graduated  in  ordinary  way  would  be  disas- 
trous for  Iowa 2070 

For  State  traffic  we  have  a  distance  tariff 2057,2064 

Grain  gets  low  rate  to  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports;  beneficial  to  pro- 
ducers and  farmers  of  Iowa,  but  not  to  extent  claimed 2050 

Iowa  State  Manufacturers'  Association  circular  letter  sent  out  to 

manufacturers  of  Iowa  ( introduced  by  Senator  Kean) 2075 

Long  and  short  haul  provision  counterpart  of  interstate-com- 
merce law 2099 

Manufacturers  attempting  to  reach  beyond  State  meet  rates  that 

so  discriminate  against  them  they  can  not  compete 2050 

Manufacturers'  complaint 2073 

Manufacturers  of,  have  not  same  chance  to  reach  markets  as  man- 
ufacturers in  surrounding  States 2050 

Manufacturing  interests  of,  as  to  increase  in  number  and  pros- 
perity       2092 

Not  a  manufacturing  State  because  of  badly  adjusted  railway  rates    2040 
Our  people  believe  Commission  at  present  powerless  to  render 

relief  desired 2052 

Peking-house  case  stated 2066 

People  of,  feel  that  existing  law  does  not  afford  remedy  for  evil .    2064 

Railroad  statistics - 2037 

Railways  have  decreed  Iowa  shall  remain  an  agricultural  State; 

rates  so  adjusted 2050 

Rate  on  packing-house  products  too  high  if  same  as  on  live  hogs; 

think  Commission  made  grievous  mistake 2079 

Long  and  short  haul — 

Benefits  of  long  distance  rates 2090 

Favor  clause  as  interpreted  by  Supreme  Court 2057 

Rate  to  intermediate  point  should  not  be  higher  than  to  terminal 

pomt 2060 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Would  be  better  if  railroads  owned  all  facilities  for  commerce  . . .     2070 

Would  not  abolish 2070 

Railroads — 

Chief  complaint  is  adjustment  of  rates 2048 

Cost  of  service;  what  should  be  included 2067 

Exacting  more  than  fair  return  upon  capital 2037 

Income  of  rates  as  a  whole  can  very  well  be  permitted  to  stand. .    2082 
Opposed  automatic  coupler;  air  brakes  ana  limitation  of  time 

employees  should  work 2043 

Opposed  every  proposed  regulation,  unless  it  be  Elkins  Act 2043 

Overcapitalization 2102 

Proposed  legislation  would  not  impair  confidence  of  people  having 

investments  in 2048 

Railroad  should  not  do  business  at  less  than  cost  and  collect 

deficit  from  another  community 2088 

Railroads  should  not  issue  stock  and  bonds  without  Govern- 
mental supervision 2101 

Should  be  permitted  to  earn  7  per  cent 2103 
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OUMBONS,  AIAEBT  B.— Oontinued.  P^e. 

Testimony  of— 

Railroads — Continued. 

Statement  that  since  1870  railroads  have  reduced  avenge  rate 

from  2  cents  to  7.6  mills  per  ton  mile,  very  gratifying 2046 

Statistics;  capitalization;  earnings;  operation  and  mamtenanoe; 

mileage;  bonds;  stock;  debt;  cost  per  mile 2035 

Taxation 2m 

Violating  law  less  as  to  secret  rebates  and  favors,  but  more  general 

in  discriminations  between  localities 2074 

Rate  making — 

Believe  Commission's  power  ought  to  be  limited  to  case  tried 2072 

Better  for  country  if  rates  had  been  adjusted  upon  basis  of  cost  of 

service 2057 

GommisBion,  investing  with  authority  to  fix  a  rate  in  lieu  of  one 

found  to  be  unlawful 2034,2038 

Commission  not  required  to  establish,  but  make  specific  ratee 

instead  of  those  condemned 2038 

Commission  should  be  granted  power  to  fix  rate;  then  allow 
aggrieved  to  attack  it  according  to  established  judicial  pro- 
cedure     2016 

Congress,  if  it  does  not  in  some  form  make  the  rate,  will  take  the 

railways 30i5 

Constitution  forbids  levying  duties  in  commerce  between  States, 
yet  railways  do  equivalent  when  they  fix  rates  to  stimulate  one 

traffic  and  destroy  another 2042 

Court  can  set  aside  or  enjoin  action  of  Commission;  that  is  extent 

of  jurisdiction 2KM 

Court  could  not  be  clothed  with  authority  to  fix  rate  for  future. .    2044 

Distance  rate  inadvisable 2041 

Dominant  principle  the  relative  cost  of  service;  varied  only  in 

emeiyency 2069,2074 

Do  not  believe  law  can  be  framed  that  will  enable  courts  to  grant 

required  relief 2046 

Extent  to  which  would  follow  Iowa  law 2064 

If  Commission  as  now  constituted  will  not  wisely  exercise  the 

power,  no  reason  for  withholdinff 2042 

In  reference  to  taking  a  case  direcuy  to  court 2085 

Intolerable  to  ask  aggrieved  party  to  submit  controversy  for  final 

adjudication  to  adversary 2040 

Maximum  rate;  would  not  limit  power  of  Commission  to 2073 

Maximum  rates;  circumstances  under  which  I  believe  in 2077 

Maximum  rates,  if  made  for  whole  country,  would  do  no  good. . .    2073 

Natural  advantages  to  be  considered 2086 

No  commission  would  establish  rates  that  would  reduce  income 

below  point  furnishing  ample  inducement  to  investors 3tM5 

Power  otCommission  to  Gx  specific  rate  and  minimum  rate 2078 

Power  sought  to  be  given  Commission  would  not  result  in  gen- 
eral reduction  of  rates;  would  result  in  more  equitable  appor- 
tionment; not  in  increasing  expenses;  not  in  reduction  of  wages.    2053 
Purpose  to  clothe  Commission  with  authority  not  only  to  con- 
demn but  fix  rate 2046 

Proposed  measure  will  not  increase  number  of  complaints 2038 

Proposed  measure  would  result  in  general  fixing  of  very  few  rates.    2072 
Railroads,  in  first  instance,  should  make  rates;  then  thoseaggrieved 

should  seek  remedy  of  Commission 2045 

Rate  ought  not  take  effect  until  railway  has  opportunity  to  make 

application  to  court  for  relief » 2047 

Rates  fixed  by  Commission  would  be  maximum  and  could  be 

reduced 2043 

Remedy  should  be  for  excessive  and  published  rates  which  dis- 
criminate between  kinds  of  traffic  and  localities 2089 

Wisdom  of  conferring  proposed  authority  on  Commission  shown 

by  statements  of  railroad  men 2040 

Would  prolong  controversy  to  appeal  in  first  instance 2045 

Rates— 

Not  reduced  to  lowest  profitable  point ,,,,,,,    9ff^ 
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OTTMMINS,  ALBEBT  B.— <bntinued. 
Testimony  of— 
Rebates- 
Do  not  think  rebates  and  discrimination 

as  long  88  there  is  competition 

Law  efficient  as  can  be  unless  it  further  d( 
to  grant  favors  through  private  cars,  te 

Water  routes — 

Commission  has  decided  everything  has  1 
tition 

BIFFEBENTIAL: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Lumber  rates  from  £au  Claire  and   Missise 
stated  (Cummins) 

BISOBIMIN  ATIOKS : 

Testimony  relative  to — 
Abuses — 

First  Purchasing  agents  instructed  to  bi 
who  are  large  snippers  over  their  respe< 

direct  rebate 

Second.  Absorption  of  switching  charg< 

shipments  onginatine  at  competitive  pc 

Third.  Promulgation  of  special  tariffs  for 

pers 

Fourth.  Abuse  of  milling  in  transit  privil 

Affecting  St.  Louis  ( Kennett) 

Against  shippers;  cases  cited  ( Higbie) 

Between  commodities  ( Bacon ) 

Between  communities  can  not  be  equalized  by 

Between  localities  (Bat!on) 

Between  localities  ( Robinson  J 

Between  localities,  involving  long  and  short  1 

Cattle  rates  (Cummins) 

Chicago  has  great  natural  advantage  in  op< 

which  will  continue,  regardless  of  what  Con 
Commission  investigated  as  to  rates  on  flour  s 

extent  to  which  railroads  have  acquiesced  i: 
Community,  every,  should  have  its  natural 

taken  from  it,  it  should  be  for  public  good  i 

mission  determine  that  question  than  railro 
Controversies  come  from  middlemen  who  are 
Danville,  Va.,  complaint  of ;  Southern  Rai I wa 

of  Commission  (Aiken) 

Decree  of  court  can  not  involve  change  of  rat4 
Dubuque  and  Fort  Dodge  suffer  (Cummins) . 
Fixing  of  a  maximum  rate  could  in  no  manne 

ing  under  relative  discrimination;    Illino 

(Bird) 

Governor  Cummins' s  statement  about  pumps 

never  heard  of  such  complaint  by  manufaci 
Inadequacy  of  machinery  for  enforcing  provis 

In  commodities,  cases  cited  ( Ripley ) 

In  favor  of  wheat  as  against  flour,  illustrated 
In  import  rates  which  is  inconsistent  with  ' 

torial  from  New  York  Journal  of  Commerc< 

In  live  stock  (Cummins) 

In  localities  and  kinds  of  traflic  (Cummins) . 
Innumerable  forms  of,  remain  (Robinson)  .. 
In  the  main,  think  nothing  more  necessary  ( 

Iowa  suffers  (Cummins) 

Know  of  no  situation  where  a  railroad  sacri 

can  get  business,  etc.  (Ramsey ) 

Law  fatally  weak  respecting  open  discrimint 

power  Commission  to  fix  rate  in  place  of  one  r 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  3 65 
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DISOBIMINATIONS— Continued.  ?•««. 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Little  complaint  of  rates  as  a  whole,  becaose  of  graver  charge  of  dis- 
criminations (Cummins) 2035 

More  or  less  complaint  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  distribution  of 

percentages  on  cars  (Kerr) 2213 

North  Carolina,  some  complaint  in,  of  cotton  rate  being  higher  than 

elsewhere  (Cone) 1927 

No  secret  discriminations  now  (Bird) 2284 

Of  all  rate  cases  Commission  aecided  unreasonable,  court  sustained 

them  in  only  two  ^Ramsey] 1950 

Only  measure  by  which  discriminations  or  complaints  between  local- 
ities can  be  absolutely  disposed  of  is  by  application  of  a  distance 

tariff  (Bird) 2294 

Present  law  ample  to  cover  every  unjust  and  unreasonable  charge 

(Ramsey) 1968 

Rebates  only  class  of,  reached  by  Elkins  law  (Bacon) 1764 

Rebilling  (Robinson) 2490,2491,2492 

Remedy,  conferring  upon  Commission  power  of  determining  what 

change  shall  be  made  in  rate  found  to  be  wrong  (Bacon) 1764 

Reply  to  E.  P.  Bacon  as  to  (Bird) 2262,2263,2264 

Reply  to  E.  P.  Bacon  as  to  Wichita  lumber  case  (Bird) ....  2258, 2262,2285 

Senator  Foraker*s  bill  indorsed  (Thurber) 2512 

Special  commodity  rates  are  generally  made  for  carload  lots  and 

special  rates  for  considerable  shipments  ( Ripley ) 2319 

Under  present  law  the  worst  can  he  remedied  (Thurber) 2512 

DISTANCE  BATE: 
Testimony  relatire  to — 

Effectof  (Bird) 2270 

ELKINS  LAW: 

Testimony  relative  to—- 

Chattanooga  manufacturers  think  great  deal  of  (Mitchell ) 2175 

Commended  (Cummins) 2043 

Impracticable  to  reach  discriminations  in  rates  under  (Bacon ) 1765 

EMINENT  DOMAIN: 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Not  for  benefit  of  railroads  (Fordyce) 2205 

ENGLAND: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Act  of  1892,  uniform  and  compendious  schedule  of  maximum  rates 

imposed  for  each  company  f  Acworth) 1847 

Acts  relating  to  railroads  in  ( Acworth) 1845 

Capitalization  of  railroads,  reason  for  being  more  in  England  than 

United  States  (Acworth) 1863,1867,1868 

Coal  rates  in  (Acworth) 1850 

Comparison  can  not  be  made  between  United  States  and  England 

between  actual  rates  on  similar  quantities  over  similar  distances 

(Acworth) 1859 

''Commission  court"  is  title  in  (Acworth) 1858 

Commission  in,  no  power  to  reduce  a  rate  ( Acworth) 1850 

Commij?sion,  jurisdiction  of  ( Acworth ) 1846 

Commission  reconstituted  in  1888  ( Acworth ) 1846 

"Conciliation'*  clause,  rests  on  Massachusetts  legislation  (Acworth),  1846 

Consolidation  in  ( Acworth) 1862 

"Equality  clause,"  discussed  (Acworth) 1845 

Excessive  rates  will  cure  themst^l ves  ( Acworth ) 1853 

Government  control,  in  Germany,  has  driven  traffic  to  the  water 

(Acworth) 1851 

Labor  cheaper  than  in  United  States  (Acworth ) 1857 

Localities,  Commission  has  had  some  difficulty  in  making  rates  for 

(Acworth) 1849 

Lon^  and  short  haul  clause  in  (Acworth ) 1850 

Maximum  rate,  method  of  fixing  ( Acworth ) 1853 

Mileage  basis  (Acworth) 1865 
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BHOIiAND— Oontinaed. 
Testimony  reUUive  to — 

Question  of  conetitutionality  of  railroad  leg! 

Parliament  is  omnipotent  (Ac  worth  J 

Railroad  and  canal  traffic  act  ( Acwortn) 

Railroads  in,  all  held  by  private  ownership  ( 
Railroads  in,  controlled  by  maximum  tolls  ( 
Railroads  in,  more  complete  and  better  equip 

(^Acworth ) 

Railroads,  length  of  lines  in  ( Acworth) 

Railroads,  return  on  the  capital  in  (Acwortl 
Railroads  subject  to  three  checks:  First,  1 

second,  rates  must  not  constitute  undue  pi 

one  district  over  another;  third,  must  ma 

good  cause  (Acworth ) 

Rate  making  should  be  left  to  the  railroads 

in  some  way  should  interfere  to  protect  cm 

ment  (Acworth) 

Rates,  basis  of  determinine  in  (Acworth )  . . . 
Rates,  England  and  United  States  compared  a 

higher  in  England  (Acworth) 

Rat^,  provision  that  no  increase  could  be  n 

days  notice  (Acworth ) 

Rates  published  ( Acworth) 

Rebate  cjuestion  of  no  importance  in  (Acwoi 
Regulation  preventing  a  railroad  from  raisin 

ered  is  against  public  interest  ( Acworth^ . . 
'  *  Similar  conditions  * '  discussed  ( Acworth ) . . 
Stock,  no  railroad  can  issue  1  farthing's  wort! 

Parliament  (Acworth) 

Taxation  in,  more  complicated  than  in  Unite 
"  Undue  preference,"  legislation  against  put 
"Undue  preference,**  not  many  questions  \ 

with  ( Acworth ) 

ESOH-TOWNSEND  BILL: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Commercial  organizations  of  the  country  fa 

in  to  change  rates  (Bacon) 

Oiticised  by  E.  Michael  (Ramsey) 

Favored  (Cummins) 

Favor,  with  exceptions  that  it  does  not  give 
and  omits  provision  that  long  and  short  hai 

able  in  some  cases  (Ripley) , 

Is  the  bill  of  Bacon  and  Prouty  (Thurber)  . . 

Letter  of  Chairman  Kpapp,  of  Interstate  O 

response  to  request  for  opinion  as  to  effect  ^ 

Townsend  bill  would  have  upon  differentij 

States,  etc.  (Miller) 

Many  respects  in  which  would  like  see  it  chi 
Objeirtion  to  power  being  given  Commission 

Ought  to  be  passed  (Bartles) 

Provides  for  **  rate  revising,"  not  rate  makin 

Provisions  reviewed;  commended  (Call) 

Rather  have,  than  present  situation  (Cumrai 
Special  court  provision,  question  wisaom  of 
undesirable;  next  step  would  be  Govemmei 
Would  injure  all  material  interests  in  the  coi 

ET7B0PEAN  BAILBOADS: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Capitalization  (Grinnell) 

Dissimilar;  results  of  traffic  different  from  U 

Doubtful  whether  material  difference  in  300 

Britain,  Germany,  and  United  States  (Bac 

Freight  rates  (Grinnell) 

Rat^  compared  with  United  States  (Frame) 
Rates  cover  short  distances  (Bacon) 
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BXmOPSAN  KAILB0AI>8— ContinQed.  P^cn. 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Rates  hiffh  compared  with  oars,  because  low-cla8»  freight  abroad  is 

carried  almost  entirely  by  canals  and  rivers  ( Bacon) 1T94 

Cost  per  mile  compared  with  United  States  (Frame) 2309 

EZPOBT  AND  IMPOBT  BATES: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Difference  between  domestic  rates  and  inland  portion  of  the  foreign 

rates  (Bird) 22M 

Exi>ort  traffic  should  be  encouraged  (Ramsey) 1967 

Grain  from  Missouri  River  to  Atmntic  coast  13  cent  rate  if  exported; 

25}  cents  if  for  domestic  consumption  ( Bacon) 1 894, 1920 

Grain,  export  rates  (Ramsey) : 1966 

Low  export  rate  would  have  the  effect  to  advance  price  of  wheat  at 
point  of  shipment;  but  the  manufacturing  of  the  wheat  is  trans- 
ferred to  countries  abroad  (Bacon) 1^6,1903 

jrJLNJLVJiTB,  E.  0.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Testimony  of 1827 

Rate  making — 

Commission,  opposed  to  intrustinj^,  to 1827 

Iowa.    Have  heard  of  no  complaint  in,  of  jpresent  condition 1832 

Iowa  manufacturers  and  jobbers  satisfied  with  present  condition.  1829 

Railroads  should  be  intrusted  with 1827 

FOBBTCE,  S.  W. ,  engaged  in  building  railroads,  etc. ;  president  of  Houston 
Oil  Company  of- Texas: 

Testimony  of. 2196 

Constitutional  question — 

As  to  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  compensation  to  be  received 

bv  one  citizen  for  a  service  rendered  another 2196 

Court  of  transportation — 

Recommended,  functions  of 2202 

Eminent  domain — 

Not  for  benefit  of  railroads 2205 

European  rates — 

Compared  with  United  States 2201 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Do  not  believe  Congress  intended  it  should  exercise  more  than 

advisory  functions 2197 

Has  all  the  power  that  can  safely  be  intrusted  to  it 2202 

Pooling — 

Should  be  permitted;  most  effectual  means  for  abolishing  rebates 

and  other  discriminations 2202 

Private  car-line  systems — 

Abuses  would  be  cured  if  required  to  file  copies  of  contracts  and 

publish  rates 2207 

Doubt  if  practicable  for  any  railroad  to  equip  with  refrigerator 

cars  sufficient  for  its  business  in  seasons 2207 

Railroads — 

About  only  industry  not  enjoying  protection  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment     2209 

During  past  five  or  six  years  price  of  nearly  every  article  enter- 
ing into  construction  and  operation  has  advanced 2199 

Rate  making — 

Congress  right  to  fix  compensation  for  transportation 2196 

Few  rates  can  be  changed  without  throwing  out  of  adjustment 

large  numbers  of  others 2201 

Intrusting  to  Commission  one  step  to  Government  ownership 2204 

If  Government  to  assume  rate  making,  it  must  also  assume  lia- 
bilities of  carriers  and  guarantee  fair  return  on  capital  invested.    2204 
If  in  hands  of  Commission,  result  probably  arbitrar\'  mileage 

standard .' 2204 

Should  be  left  with  railroads 2204 

Senate  committee's  report  on  interstate-commerce  law  enumer- 
ates difficulties;  Chairman  Cooley  cited 2200 

Opposed  to  granting  proposed  power 2196,2200 
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GOVBBNMEKT  OONTBOL:  P>8^ 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Officials,  more  employed  under  (Ramsey) 2150 

Rates  under  (Ramsey) 2150 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Considered  (Ramsey) 2155 

Country  would  not  prosper  imder  (Ramsey) 2150 

Do  not  believe  in  it  for  this  country,  but  in  a  moderate  reasonable 

public  control  ( Ripley) 2334 

Financial  considerations  (Cummins) 2107 

Political  control,  principal  objection  to  (Cummins) 2106 

GRAIN: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Middleman  is  being  eliminated  ( Bird) 2277 

GBINNEIili,  WILLIAM  MORTON,  law^^er,  bond  and  stock  holder,  indi- 
vidually and  as  trustee,  in  several  railroads  and  industrial  companies 
and  banks,  etc. : 

Testimony  of 2227 

European  railroads — 

Capitalization 2233 

Freight  rates 2234 

Railroads — 

Average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile 2230 

Best,  and  rates  lowest  in  world 2233 

Bonded  debt 2232 

Employees,  number  of 2232 

Mileage,  United  States 2229 

Num^r  of  stockholders 2231 

Operating  expenses 2232 

Overcapitalization  discussed 2232 

Rates,  article  from  North  American  Review 2236 

Testimony  of— 
Railroads- 
Rates  much  lower  here  than  in  Europe 2231 

Securities  held  by  savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  edu- 
cational institutions  (table) 2232 

Wages  highest  in  world 2233 

Wages  paid,  by  years  (table)  2232 

Railway  rates — 

Article  by  William  Morton  Grinnell  published  in  North  Amer- 
ican Review 2234 

Rate  making — 

By  a  commission  would  be  a  double  delegation  of  power 2228 

No  further  legislation  needed 2228 

Opposed  to  any  commission  being  granted  the  power 2227 

HADLEY,  A.  T.,  LL.  D.: 
Testimony  of— 

American  roads  not  so  strong  as  formerly 1886 

Article  from  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  April  1,  1905.    Railroad 

regulation 1884 

A  weak  point 1886 

Measures  of  public  control 1887 

Complaints  of  the  public 1884 

Monopoly  that  cripples 1887 

Railroad  court,  plau  favored 1890 

Right  to  make  rates  admitted,  but  little  good  would  result IB8S 

Reply  of  the  railroads 1886 

Shall  Inter^tateCommerceCommission  beendowed  with  greater  power.  1887 

Semijudicial  commission  not  a  success 1800 

Townsend  bill,  the  principle  contained  in,  is  favored,  but  not  the 

HpecifK!  application .•••....  1889 

Wluro  ri'|>ly  rinirn  true •••••••••.  1886 

.Viiv  t'.i  '  owner  should  initiate  rates .•••.....••'..  1889 
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HIOBIE,  BOBBBT  W. ,  representine  National  Wh< 
Association  and  New  York  Lumber  Trade  A88o< 

Testimony  of. 

Discriminations — 

Against  shippers;  cases  cited 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Lost  some  of  its  best  members  because  th< 

the  paper  it  was  written  on 

Legislation — 

Additional,  recommended  to  regulate  n 

sale  Lumber  Dealers*  Association 

National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers*  Associal 
Resolutions  of,  favoring  the  giving  of  in 

mission 

New  York — 

Commission,  a  board  of  investigation,  ha 

powers  stated 

Private  Car  Line  systems — 
,         No  power  in  present  law  to  compel  them 

or  regulations , 

Bate  making — 

Favor  placing  final  power  outside  of  raili 

Perhaps  better,  in  mterest  of  time,  to  U 

court  and  have  the  rate  fixed,  not  infle: 

"President  Roosevelt  and  railroad  rates 

tonal ) 

Provision  suggested  that  a  rate  should  nc 
lowering  it,  without  applying  to  the  coi 
Should  be  in  the  railroads  in  first  instanc 
Should  be  intrusted  to  commission  subjec 
tract  from  address  of  President  Hadley 
Transportation  should  be  treated  like  an^ 
Rebates- 
Rests  with  railroads  to  abolish;  Elkins  la 

HILL,  H.  M. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. : 

Testimony  of. 

Rate  making — 

Law  as  at  present  administered  sufiicieni 

HILL,  J.  J. : 

Oriental  exports  and  imports  (statistical  tables).. 

HOBB,  T.  B. ,  farmer,  stock  breeder,  and  grain  deal 

Testimony  of, 

Cattle  rates — 

From  Texas  railroads  make  us  "stock  cs 

sonable 

Have  advanced  little 

Not  excessive  compared  with  other  comt 
Rate  making — 

Prefer  to  deal  with  the  railroads  than  to 
Rates- 
Are  fair , 

Rebates- 
Get  none 

ILLINOIS: 

Testimony  rdaJtive  to— 

Railroad  tonnaee  (Trayer) , 

Rate  law  (Bird) 

IMPOBTS: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Present  method  satisfactory  (Cooper) , 

INDUSTBIAL  OOMMISSIOK: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Witness  reads  from  report  of  (Robinson) 
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INDUSTBIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  0OT7NTBT:  ^•^t^ 

Testimont/  relative  to— 

Statistics  (Ramsey)....^ 1986 

INTEBSTATE  OOMMEBOE  OOMMISSIOK: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

A  class  of  cases  tamed  on  the  power  to  prescribe  rates,  and  one  decision 

of  court  would  cover  many  cases  (Ripley) 2$S 

Almost  all  the  court  cases  hiave  involved  not  so  much  the  application 
of  the  law  to  economic  abuses  as  purely  judicial  interpretation  of  law 

itself  (Ripley) 2S32 

Arbitration  before  Commission  is  resorted  to  ( Ripley) 2331 

Better  if  it  had  not  been  created;  courts  sufficient  (Smedley ) 2222 

Cases  in  which  it  has  ordered  changes  in  classification  or  rates  (8. 

Doc.  30,  54th  Cong.,  2dsess.)  (Bacon) 2638 

Changes  in  transportation  charges,  etc. — 

Orders  of,  Senate  Document  No.  30,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second 

session 2638 

Commercial  organizations  favor  Esch-Townsend  bill;  all  needed  is 

power  in  Commission  to  chan^  rates  (Bacon) 1778 

Confidence  in  personnel  shown  in  submission,  for  advisory  opinion,  of 

Atlantic  seaboard  dispute  (Parker) 2112 

Court  of  transportation  recommended ;  functions  of  ( Fordyce) 2202 

Do  not  believe  Congress  intended  it  should  exercise  more  thkn  advi- 
sory functions  ( Fordyce) 2197 

Has  all  the  power  that  can  safely  be  intrusted  to  it  (Fordyce) 22Ce 

Impossible  for,  primarily  to  fix  rates  for  country  (Bacon) 1783 

Instances  in  which  orders  of  Commission  only  partially  complied  with 

(Bacon) 2677 

Lost  some  of  its  best  members  because  their  conclusion  not  worth  the 

paper  it  was  written  on  (HigbieJ 1875 

Many  of  its  decisions  accepted  without  contest  ( Ripley ) 2332 

Might  be  well  to  have  one  member  an  expert  traflac  man  ( Bacon) ...    1784 

Not  beneficial  to  stockmen  (Manby ) 2032 

Number  of  cases  involving  establishment  of  rates  brought  before  Com- 
mission up  to  time  court  declared  it  did  not  possess  the  power 

(Bacon) 1773,1783 

Number  of  its  decisions  reversed  by  courts  ( Ripley) 2331 

Powers  exercised  by,  during  first  year  (Bacon) 2676 

Present  Commission  coming  nearer  to  proper  appreciation  of  the 

delicacy  of  issues  involved  (Ripley) 2335 

Present  power  adequate  {Parker) : 2112 

Relations  with  railroads  improving  { Ripley) 2331 

Think  seven  members  sufficient  (Bacon) 17ft4 

Segregation  into  district  commissions  not  recommended  (Bacon)  ....    1786 

Should  be  investigating  and  prosecuting  body  (Thurber ) 2512 

Should  recommend  five  or  seven  as  number  constituting  (Ripley)...    2343 
Very  small  proportion  of  its  cases  taken  to  courts  (Ripley) 2331 

INTEBSTATE  OOMMEBCE  I^AW: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Defects  of  (Stickney) 2119 

Do  not  know  of  anjr  objection  to  present  law  with  Elkins  law  included, 
except  it  should  include  private  car  lines  and  boat  lines  (Ramsey)  .    1986 

Elkins  law  sufficient  (Mitchell) 2214 

No  complaints  against;  ineffective;  no  authority  to  fix  a  rate  not 

found  unlawful  (Cummins) 2072 

Provisions  considered  and  practice  under  it  ( Ramsey) 1987 

Review  of  (Bird) 2250 

Would  simply  amend  by  granting  Commission  power  to  fix  a  rate, 
instead  of  one  found  to  be  unlawful;  say  that  rate  so  fixed,  should 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  reasonable  rate,  and  drop  the  subject 
(Cummins) 2063 

IOWA: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

As  far  as  I  know  every  manufacturing  plant  that  has  been  a  failure 
there  was  because  of  mismanagement  and  not  fault  of  railroad 
(Smedley) 2218 
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IOWA— Continued. 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Between  c*ommercial  centers  in,  railroads  uni 

mura  rate  (Cummins) 

Coal  business  would  be  much  better  but  for 
Comparing  rates  for  Dubuque  and  Chicago  (< 
Complaint  of,  altogether  of  rates  on  manu 

mins) , 

Correct  basis  would  be  cost  of  service  as  mo< 

people  (Cummins) 

Discriminations  in  favor  of  Des  Moines  as  aga 

suggested  (Cummins) 

Distance  tariff  rate  graduated  in  ordinary 

for  Iowa  (Cummins) 

Distance  tariff  works  to  disadvantage  of  Io> 

outside  capital  will  not  invest;  prevents  loc 

(Rand) 

Do  not  know  single  shipper  or  manufactui 

expressed  anything  except  contempt  for  i(; 

best  friends — the  railroads  (Smedley ) 

For  State  traffic,  we  have  a  distance  tariff  (C 
Governor  Cummins's  complaint,  that  whicl 

state  commerce  law  provisions  (Bird} 

Grain  gets  low  rate  to  Gulf  and  Atlantic  por 

and  farmers  of  Iowa,  but  not  to  extent  clai 
Has  distance  tariff;  result,  no  large  cities;  riv 
Having  both  maximum  rate,  schedule  and  mil 

compared  with  neighboring  States  not  undc 

trations  (Trayer) 

In  case  cited  where  discrimination  against  F 

Moines,  do  not  think  simply  fixing  a  max 

unless  you  repealed  long  and  short  haul  c 

Industrial  statistics  of  ( Ramsey) 

Inelastic  rates  driven  manufacturers  out  of  ^ 
low^a  State  Manufacturers'  Association — ci 

manufacturers  of  Iowa  (introduced  by  Sei 
Its  distance  tariffe — ^a  minimum  as  well  as  ir 

declared  to  be  for  purpose  of  protecting  I< 

state  jobbers  (Bird) 

Long  and  short  haul  provision  counterpar 

law  (Cummins) 

Manufacturers  attempting  to  reach  beyond 

discriminate  against  them  they  can  not  co 
Manufacturers  of,  have  not  same  chance  to 

facturers  in  surrounding  States  (Cummins 

Manufacturers'  complaint  (Cummins) 

Manufacturing  interests  of,  as  to  increase  ii 

(Cummins) 

Not  a  manufacturing  State  because  of  badl 

(Cummins) 

Our  |>eople  believe  Commission  at  present  \ 

desired  (Cummins) 

Packing-house  case  stated  (Cummins) 

People  of,  feel  that  existing  law  does  not  aff< 

mins) 

Railroad  statistics  (Cummins) 

Railways  have  decreed  Iowa  shall  remain  a 

so  adjusted  (Cummins) 

Rate  on  packing-house  products  too  high  if  s 

Commission  made  grievous  mistake  (Cum 
Statement  of  Governor  Cummins  as  to  ] 

visionary  (Smedley) 

Statements  of  Governor  Cummins  reviewed 

JAN8EN,  PETEB,  farmer  and  breeder,  Jansen,  > 
TetHmonyof. 

Railroads — 

Our  service  rather  poor,  generally  from 
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JAirSBN*  PETEB— Continued.  ^^9^. 

Testimony  of— 
Rate  making — 

Excitement  as  to,  good  deal  of  it  political 2171 

Prefer  to  deal  wim  the  railroaos  than  to  have  power  given  to 

Commission 2168 

Rates— 

Not  complaining  of 2170 

Rebates- 
Have  not  had  any,  for  about  twenty  years 2170 

JENKINQ8,  0.  A. ,  manager  of  transportation  department  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company,  etc.,  Chicago: 

TenHmanyof 2303 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Do  not  regard  our  tank  cars  as  under  interstate  commerce  act 2306 

We  have  between  600  and  700  tank  cars  which  are  idle  four  to  six 

months  in  year 2305 

Rate  making — 

Do  not  recommend  radical  departure  to  untried  methods 2304 

Rebates — 

Not  received  any  in  recent  years 2304 

JOPPIiINO,  JAMES  B. ,  president  First  National  Bank  and  of  Morotock 
Manu&icturing  Company,  Danville,  Va.: 

Testimony  of 2018 

Rate  making — 

Commission  useful,  but  prefer  it  as  potent  critic  rather  than 

originator  of  rate 2018 

Not  in  sympathy  with  memorial  against  Southern  Railway 2018 

SENNETT,  wiiiTiTATif  P.,  dealer  in  ^rain,  stocks,  and  bonds,  representr 
ing  Merchants*  Exchange  of  St.  Louis: 

Testimony  of 2524 

Discriminations — 

Affecting  St.  Louis 2528,2570 

Missouri — 

Do  not  approve  of  law  passed  by  State  legislature 2534 

Statements  prepared  by  the  secretary  and  acting  commissioner  of 
St.  Louis  TrsGffic  Bureau,  etc.,  charging  inequality  and  injustice 

in  rates  affecting  St.  Louis 2528,2570 

Trade  and  commerce  of  St  Louis,  statistics 2525 

New  Orleans — 

Preferential  of  4J  cents  as  against  Baltimore 2536 

Rate  making- 
Commission,  as  administrative  body,  with  either  court  of  trans- 
*     portation  or  United  States  courts  as  appellate  tribunal  recom- 
mended      2526 

Commission  should  have  power  to  compel  carriers  and  sliippers 

toobejr  its  rate  findings 2526 

Commission  should  have  power  to  investigate  shipper  and  carrier, 
to  decide  reasonableness  of  rates,  and  to  correct  same  by  naming 

substitute  rate  or  maximum  rate  to  go  into  effect  promptly ^26 

Merchants'  Exchange,  St  Louis,  urges  enlargement  of  powers  of 

Commission  as  outlined  hy  President  Roosevelt 2525 

Prompt  appeals  from  decisions  of  Commission  should  lie  to  the 

court,  etc 2526 

Railways  should  fix  rates  in  first  place,  but  somebody  should 

supervise 2430 

Tribunal  composed  of  l^al,  business,  and  traffic  men 2526 

St.  Louis — 

Arguments  of  representatives  of  Chicago  Shippers*  Association  and 
St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  etc.,  favoring  reaajustment  of  freight 

rates  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the  Southeast 2538 

Complaint  of  operation  of  rates  and  discriminations 2528 

Discriminated  against  in  favor  of  Kansas  City 2531 

Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis,  resolutions  adopted  by  board 
of  directors 2569 
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KSNNBTT,  WTLLIAX  P.— Continiied. 
Tatimany  of— 

8t  Louis — Continued. 

Railroads  are  practisintr  on  her  business  i 

and  excessive  rates 

Traffic  bureau  statement 

KEBB,  JAMES,  president  of  Beech  Creek  Coal  an 
sylvania,  president  of  North  River  Coal  and  Wl 
of  New  York: 

Testimony  of 

Coal  rates — 

Lower  into  New  England  than  ever  befoi 
Discriminations — 

More  or  less  complaint  on  Pennsylvania 

of  percentages  on  cars 

Rate  making — 

Centralization  of  the  power  would  be  a  d 
Giving  power  to  Commission  a  dangerom 
If  by  Commission,  rates  would  be  based  < 

Shippers  not  clamoring  for  a  change 

Should  be  left  where  it  is 

Rates- 
Are  generally  sound  in  their  adjustment 

Rebates 

Do  not  want  any 

None  paid  to  coal  shippers 

IjBAVITT,  HAYWABD  G.,  manufacturer  of  beet 

Testimony  of 

Ratemakinfl — 

Opposed  to  turning  it  over  to  a  body  of  n 

Railroads  have  been  reasonable 

Rare  thing  to  hear  any  complaint  from 

River;  great  prosperity 

Bebatee— 

No  complaint  of 

IiEGISLATION: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Additional,  how  agitation  for,  started  (Bacon 
Additional,  recommended  to  r^ulate  rates 

Lumber  Dealers'  Association  ( Higbie) 

Agitation  for  rate  regulation  produced  by  i 

(Bacon) 

Forty-odd  commercial  organizations  in  Calif< 

for  proposed  legislation  ( Bacon ) 

No  way  under  present  law  by  which  publie 

(as  between  flour  and  wheat)  can  be  change 

given  power  to  change;  illustrations  (Bacoi 
Pacific  coast  has  sent  numerous  protests  agi 

power  to  make  rates,  under  misapprehensic 

road  companies  ( Bacon) 

Should  prefer  Commission  be  authorized  to  fi 

of  absolute  rate  (Bacon) 

To  secure  flexibility,  amendment  suggested  (] 

LONG  AND  SHOBT  HAUL: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Amendment  suggested  to  long  and  short  haul 
as  to  make  it  not  always  reasonable  that 
distant  point  should  create  dissimilar  circu 
(Ripley) 

Benefits  of  long-distance  rates  (Cummins)  . . 

Clause  considered  ( Ramsey) 

Clause  has  worked  satisfactorilyjin  perhaps  95 ; 

Clause  objected  to  (Miller) 

Commis8i(5n  has  taken  ground  that  water  a 
partore  from  long  and  short  haul  provision 
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LONa  AND  SHOBT  HAUI«— Continaed.  p^ai 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Decisions  of  courts  which  have  undermined  the  claose  (Hipley) .  2820, 2322 

Extent  to  which  clause  is  observed  to-day  (Riplev) 2320 

Favor  clause  as  interpreted  by  Supreme  Court  (Cfummins) 2067 

(tould  system  observes  that  clause  (Bird) 2288,2291,2292 

How  would  like  to  see  the  clause  interpreted  (Ripley) 2329 

Little  by  little  the  force  of  the  clause  has  been  whittleaaway  (decision 

cited)  (Ripley) 2322 

Low  through  rates  to  competitive  points  all  that  enables  farmer  and 

producer  to  get  surplus  grain  and  other  products  to  market  ( Ramsey )     1979 
Railroad  at  lioerty  to  make  very  low  rate  to  meet  competition  pro- 
vided that  leaves  even  small  fraction  to  contribute  to  fund  of  expenses 

(Bird) 2292 

Railroads,  to  their  financial  disadvantage^ cultivate  too  much  the  long- 
haul  business  (Ripley) 2312,2323 

Rate  to  intermeaiate  pbmt  should  not  be  higher  than  to  terminal  point 

(Cummins) 2060 

Southwestern  Lumbermen' s  Association  statement  ( Bacon ) 1892 

The  provision  ** under  similar  conditions  and  circumstances"  is  very 

elastic  ( Ramsey) 1985 

To  legislate  to  prevent  charging  more  for  a  short  than  a  long  haul 

would  prostrate  business  ^Ripley) 2327 

Would  retain  the  clause  with  the  exception  to  try  and  make  it  elastic 
(Ripley) 2351 

LT7MBEB: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

**Bopie  differentials,"  based  on  cost  of  producing  lumber  at  different 

pomtSjhave  stood  the  test  (Rand) 2189 

If  you  disturb  one  rate  in  Omaha,  you  will  have  to  change  all  the  rest 

connected— 10,000  (Rand) 219S 

Letter  from  J.  T.  Barber,  president  of  Northwestern  Lumber  Com- 
pany, opposing  legislation  proposed  (Rand) 2191 

Letter  from  K.  E.  Jewett,  Green  Bay  LumoOT  Company,  oppoong 

legislation  proposed  (Rand) 2192 

No  trusts  in  (Shevlin) 1946,1940 

Prices  higher,  but  not  because  of  rates  (Shevlin) 1946 

(Ramsev) 1968,1970 

Table  of  rates  to  Omaha  from  different  points  ( Rand ) 2191 

Want  a  train-load  rate  (Rand) 2192 

MAN^T,  J.  B.,  Southwest  Land  and  Live  Stock  Commission  Company, 
Trinidad,  Colo.: 

Testimony  of 2082 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Not  beneficial  to  stockmen 2032 

Rates— 

From  Southwest  lens  per  mile  to  Missouri  River  than  mileage  rates 
charge<l  locally  in  middle  corn-feeding  States  and  not  extor- 
tionate     20S2 

MANXTFAOTUBEBS  AND  PBODTJGEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  KNOX- 
VTLLE,  TENN.: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Petition  favoring  present  law^  and  opposing  intrusting  Commission 
with  rate-makmg*power  (Smith) 1833 

KASS  ACHTJSETTS : 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Commission  has  absolute  power  to  fix  rates  on  milk  in  (Ripley) 2325 

Railroad  taxation  in  (Riplev) 2354 

Regulation,  both  as  to  capitalization  and  the  operation  of  railways, 

more  efficient  than  in  any  other  State  ( Ripley) 2358 

Three  railroad  commissioners  in  (Ripley) \ 2356 

MAXIMUM  BATE  CASE: 
Testimony  relative  to— 

(Ripley) 2348 
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XEADE,  OEOROE  F.,  of  Boston,  president  National 
Merchants  of  United  States;  member  of  car  lin 
also  representing  Boston  Fruit  and  Produce  Exch 

Tettimony  of 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Annour  &  Co.  "exclusive  contract**  Mich 

in  1902;  increase  in  charge 

Annour  A  Co.  have  handled  ahnost  every 

uce  (Union  guoted) 

Armour  Car  Lme  claim  not  amenable  to  ai 
Armour  Car  Lines  have  monopoly  of  fruit  c 

ties  its  mercy 

Armour's  printed  tariff  difficult  to  get 

Armour's  service  high,  statement  of  J.  H. 
Armour  shipping  in  his  own  cars  has  ad 

man  to  extent  of  return  received  plus  ca 

expense  of  i  ce 

Commission  men  buy  the  fruits  at  the  stati 
Consumer  has  to  pay  increase<l  cost  of  tran 

Cost  of  ice  to  Armour  <fe  Co 

Discrimination  against  fruit  and  produce  bi 
Discrimination  instance  of  Armour's  **excl 
Freight  bills  do  not  show  what  portion  is  j 
If  man  ships  from  Grand  Rapias  to  Bosto 

he  pays  f25,  and  if  by  Pere  Marquette,  I 
Michigan  Central  have  withdrawn  from  Ai 

refrigerator  cars  of  their  own 

My  connection  with  car  line  company;  w€ 

ment,  etc 

North  Carolina;  dumping  of   cars;    artic 

Guide;"  also  letter  of  J.  S.  Westbrook. . 
North  Carolina;  over  half  of  berries  com  in) 

by  commission  men 

North  Carolina  strawberries  dumped,  Arm 

cars 

Not  complaining  of  the  service 

No  uniformity  in  charges 

Our  committee  do  not  favor  putting  them 

merce  law,  it  would  bring  dividea  respor 
Probably  three-fourths  of  fruit  handled 

lines  has  been  under  exclusive  contract . 
Large  majority  of  fruit  and  berry  growers 

our  league 

Railroad  companies  should  be  obliged  to 

necessary   or   whatever   commcdities  \ 

charge 

Rebates,  never  received  by  me 

Report  of  refrigerator  car  lines  committee 

Commission  Merchants  of  United  State 

Armour  car  lines  should  be  investigated, 
Santa  Fe  private  car  system  openly  paying 

pending 

Streyckmans  obtained  code  of  Armours . . . 
Want  some  legislation  placing  them  undo 

sion. 

We  claim  that  railroads  can  not  collect  be> 
Within  two  months  a  concern  organized  in 

ter.  eggs,  and  poultry,  controlled  by  Am 
Would  prohibit  them  from  transporting  th 
Rate  makinff — 

Bodies  I  represent  favor  conferring  upon 

substituting,  after  investigation,  what  th 

Attorney-General  Moody's  opinion  covei 
Private  car  lines  schedules  are  not  filed  wit 
Railroads  should  be  obliged  to  furnish  ei 

modities   tendered;   and   then  their   r< 

filed ; 

Railroads  should  have  right  to  appeal  to  co 
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MILEAGE  BATE:  Pac& 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Not  advocated  by  commercial  organizations  (Bacon) 1920 

MILIiEB,  GEORGE  L.,  Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Testimony  of 2021 

BBch-Townsend  bill- 
Letter  of  Chairman  Knapp,  of  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion, 
in  response  to  request  for  opinion  as  to  effect  which  enactment 
of  Esch-Townsend  bill  would  have  upon  differential  freight 

rates  in  United  States,  etc 2029 

Undesirable;  next  step  would  be  Grovemment  ownership 2022 

Long  and  short  haul — 

Clause  objected  to 2021 

Rate  making — 

Opposed  to  Federal  interference 2021 

MIKNESOTA: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Petitions  from,  do  not  represent  views  of  shippers  and  farmers  ( Cooper) .     216* 

MISS0T7B1: 

Testimony  rekUive  to— 

Division  of  public  sentiment  on  the  question  (Carleton) 2523 

If  State  schedule  had  been  enforced  throughout  State  before  meeting 

of  legislature  it  would  have  ^alyzed  local  traffic  ( Ramsey) 2136 

Rank  discriminations  in  rate  bill  passed  by  l^islatuie  (Ramsey) 2135 

Rate  law  (Bird) 2272 

So  not  apjjrove  of  law  passed  by  State  legislature  ( Kennett ) ^34 

State  maximum-rate  bill  disordered  freignt  schedules  (Carleton) 2515 

Statements  prepared  by  the  secretary  and  acting  commissioner  of  St. 
Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  etc.,  charging  inequality  and  injustice  in  rates 

affecting  St.  Louis  (Kennett) 2528,2570 

Table-freight  tariffs  effective  June  17,  1905  ( Ramsey) 2135 

Trade  and  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  statistics  (Kennett) 2525 

MITGHELL,  0.  D.,  president  Chattanooga  Plow  Company,  and  represent- 
ing Manufacturers'  Association  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.: 

Testimony  of. 2171 

Chattanooga — 

No  complaint  in^  as  to  outgoing  freight;  complaints  as  to  in- 
coming, involvmg  water  transportation 2176 

Elkins  law — 

Chattanooga  manufacturers  think  great  deal  of 2175 

Rate  making — 

Commission  delay  in  reaching  conclusion 2177 

Government  paternalism  subject  to  change  and  poUtical  influ- 
ences      2172 

Opposed  to  proposed  legislation;  much  prefer  to  have  matters  as 

tney  are;  relations  with  railroisul  growing  friendly 2171 

Rates- 
No  complaints  of  extortionate 2175 

Rebates — 

No  reason  to  believe  there  are  any 2175 

IQTOHELL,  P.  L.,  of  Mitchell  Wagon  Company,  Racine,  Wis.: 

Testimony  of 2214 

Interstate  commerce  law — 

Elkinslaw  sufficient 2214 

Private  car  line  systems — 

L^islation  not  sufficient 2214 

Rate  making — 

Opposed  to  giving  the  power  to  Commission , 2214 

Terminal  side  tracks — 

Legislation  not  sufficient 2214 

Wisconsin- 
According  to  the  vote,  there  is  a  popular  demand  for  railway  leg- 
islation     2215 

Demand  for  legislation  does  not  come  from  business  men,  bat  has 

been  worked  up  by  holding  up  a  few  shining  examples 2215 

Rapine;  no  rates  complained  of  there  as  nnjust,*,...,,,., 2214 
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NATIONAIi  INOOBPOBATION: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Difference  in  rates  and  competition  would  di» 
One  great  system  advantageous  (Thurber)  . . . 

(Ripley) 

NATIONAIi  WHOIiESAIiE  LUMBEB  DEALEl 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Resolutions  of,  favoring  the  giving  of  increased 
(Higbie)  

NEW  OBI^EANS: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Advantages,  natural  and  acquired  (Robinson) 

Effort  to  divert  traffic  (Robinson ) 

Preferential  of  4}  cents  as  against  Baltimore  [\ 

NEW  TOBK: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Commission,  a  board  of  investigation,  has  i 
powers  stated  (Higbie) 

NEW  TOBK  PBOBXJGE  EXCHANGE: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Commission  on  trade  and  transportation — r\ 
giving  of  rate-making  power  to  Commission 

NOBFOLK  AND  WESTEBN:     . 
Testimony  relative  to— 

Rate  (Bacon) 

OCEAN  TEANSPOBTATION  BATES: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Advisability  of  their  being  published  (Bacon) 
OKLAHOMA: 

Developed  by  railroads  ( Carleton) 

OBTBNTAIi  EXPOBTS  AND  IMPOBTS: 

Statistics  furnished  by  J.  J.  Hill 

OVEBCAPITALIZATION:  (See  CapUalization.) 
Testimony  relative  to — 

How  effected  (Robinson) 

"Watered  stock"  beneficial  (Thur^r) 

PABXEB,  JAMES  F.,  chairman  of  trade  and  trans 
New  York  Produce  Exchange: 

Testimony  of 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Confidence  in  personnel  shown  in  submis 

ion,  of  Atlantic  seaboard  dispute 

Pr^ent  power  adequate 

Railroads — 

Conditions  greatly  improved  since  1887;  c 
sion;  more  effective  regulation  of  compe 
Rote  making — 

Commission,  physical  impossibility  givin] 

number  of  cases 

Commission,  politically  appointed  and  tn 

nels 

Give  Commission  increased  powers  of  in 

personnel  railway  experts,  etc 

Governmental  interference  and  excessive 

Governmental  rates  in,  inflexible 

Illustration  of  present  method  and  difficu] 

meet ^ 

Our  business  abroad  depends  upon  supply 
Pteeent  law,  with  slight  amendments,  suie 
Proposed  legislation  would  unsettle  every 
Wrong  in  principle  to  confer  power  on  CJoi 
Itebates^ 

What  required  is  absolute  elimination  of 
discrimination  of  ports 
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PENNSYLVANIA  BAIUEtOAD:  Hfc 
Testimony  relative  to— 

Competition  it  meets  (Ramsey) 2152 

Development  of  Pennsylvania  by,  wonderful  ( Ramsey ) 2003 

PHILLIPS,  W.  K.,  wholesale  grocer,  Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Letter  of,  favoring  powers  of  Commission  being  enlarged  and  complaining 
of  un j  ust  rates 1761 

PIPEB,  OEOBOE  F.,  manufacturer  of  linseed  oil  and  starch,  Minneapolis: 

Testimony  of 2365 

Rates- 
Shippers  in  our  part  of  the  country  satisfied  with 2363 

Rebates- 
Know  of  none,  nor  secret  practices  of  any  kind 2362 

Receiving  no  rebates  nor  advantages  now 2362 

POOLING: 

Testimony  rekUive  to— 

Believe  the  prohibition  was  a  serious  mistake  (Ripley ) 2337 

Recommend  repjeal  of  provision  prohibiting  ( Ripley ) 2345 

Should  be  permitted;  most  effectual  means  foraDoUshing  rebates  and 

other  discriminations  ( Fordyce) 2202 

Would  cling  to  it  in  certain  cases  (Ripley) 2335,2340 

POWEBS,  J.  PTTTB,  Knoxville,  Tenn.: 

Testimony  of 1838 

Rate  making — 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Commercia  IClub,  opposed  to  intrusting  Com- 
mission with 1838 

PBITOHETT,  JAMES  I.,  merchant  and  miller,  Danville,  Va. : 

Testimony  of. 2003 

Rate  making — 

Memorial  against  Southern  Railway  does  not  represent  the  lai^ger 

business  interests  of  Danville 3005 

Opposed  to  enlarging  powers  of  Commission 3004 

PBIVATE  CAB  LINE  SYSTEM  (ABMOUB): 

Additional  statement  as  to  whether  Armour  interests  were  engaged  in 

fruit  business  in  southern  California  (Call ) 2724 

Agitation  against,  been  mainly  instigated  by  receivers  or  commission 

men(Robbins) 2371 

Adtation  by  commission  merchants,  demanding  confiscation  of  car 
line  properties,  has  deterred  additional  investments  and  accountable 

-,     for  shortage  of  cars  (Robbins) 2368 

Armour  &  Co.  do  a  general  packing-house  business;  a  different  com- 
pany from  that  owning  Armour  Car  Lines  ( Robbins) 2385 

Armour  &  Co.  do  limited  business  in  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry, 
handled  on  eaual  terms  with  other  shippers,  and  Armour  Car  Lines 

do  not  solicit  business  of  this  kind  (Robbins) 2370 

Armour  &  Co.  do  not  deal  in  berries  and  fruit  ( Robbins) 2370, 2S71 

Armour  &  Co.  do  not  ship  in  their  own  cars  (Robbins) 2385, 2386 

Armour  &  Co.  retired  from  produce  business  about  a  year  ago  (Rob- 
bins)  2370 

Armour  Car  Lines  have  never  bought,  sold,  or  dealt  in  any  of  the  prod- 
ucts transported  in  their  cars  (single  exception  in  disobeying  in- 
structions) (Robbins) 2370 

Arrangements  generally  made  for  equipment,  ice  supply,  etc.,  several 

years  in  advance  (Robbins ) 2370 

California,  certain  adjustments  made  with  all  shippers;  illustrations 

(Robbins) 2368 

California  conditions,  Ferguson's  testimony  reviewed  ( Robbins) 2377 

California,  report  of  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce  commend-      ^ 

ine  service  of  Armour  Car  Lines  (^Robbins) 2377 

Caliwmia shippers*  contract  (Robbms) 2408 

Can  move  cars  to  different  territories  to  meet  fruit  business  ( Robbins) .    2368 

Cars  furnished  to  railroads  fRobbins) 2366 

Cars,  number  of,  14,000,  about  5, 00 J  being  used  for  packi^house 
business  and  balance  in  fruit  business  (Robbins) ^84,2396,2399 
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PBIVATE  CAB  LINE  SYSTEM  (ABMOTJB)- 

Cars,  several  thousand  idle  in  winter  (Robbii 
Cars,  we  rent  to  railroads;  we  transport  noth 
Cipher  code  filched  by  Streyckmans  (Robbin 
Claims  paid  by  us  on  account  of  shortage  of  c 
Complaint  of  Ferguson;  associations  named; 

Complaint  of  Mead  ( Robbins) 

** Contraband  freight,"  charge  denied  f  Robbi 

**Earle  Fruit  Company"  case  reviewed  (Rob 

Earnings  and  milage  of  our  cars,  I  declme  t 

company  and  not  under  interstate-commer< 

•* Exclusive   contracts"   with  perhaps  twer 

nature  of  ( Robbins) 

Fair  rate,  elements  ( Robbins) 

Ferguson's  charge  that  rates  are  not  publishe 
Feiyuson's  statement  this  company  in  com 

(Kobbins) 

Ferguson's  testimony  reviewed  (Robbins)  .. 
*** Frisco  System"  letters  (juoted  by  Fergusoi 

Geoi^a  shipments  (Robbins) 

Hazards  and  vicissitudes  of  ( Robbins) 

Ice,  capacity  of  cars  10,000  pounds  each  ( Rol 

Ice,  charge  for  (Robbins) 

Ice,  cost  us  ( Robbins) 

Ice,  quantity  for  a  car  ( Robbins) 

Ice,  we  charge  other  packers  same  as  we  char) 
Icing,  cost  this  year  and  last  compared  ( Robl 

Inception  of  (Robbins) 

Increase  in  fruit  and  berry  business  under  1 

(Robbins) 

Investments,  value  of,  about  $15,000,000  (Ro 
Mich  lean  and  elsewhere  refrigerator  rates, 


(Robbins)  . 
lile 


Mileage  alone  does  not  furnish  reasonable 

busmess  ( Robbins) 

Nelson  Morris  &  Co.  have  private  car  line;  tl 

rent  cars  ( Robbins) 

North  Carolina  shipments  and  shortage  of  cai 
North  Carolina;  shortage  of  cars  for  berries  i 

ing  some  175,000  (Robbins) 

Opposed  to  being  made  common  carriers  (Ro 
Our  practice  and,  generally,  contracts  compel 

alike  (Robbins) 

Packing-house  products  defined  (Robbins) . . 
Packing-house  products  loaded  in  cars  of  An 

erally  owned  by  Armour  &  Co.,  a  separat 

have  no  advantage  over  other  shippers  (Re 
Pere  Marquette  contract  would  not  prevent 

car  belonging  to  Merchants*  Despatch  f  ror 

bins) 

Pere  Marquette  line  fruit  shippers  have  to 

(Robbins) 

Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company  contract 

Michifi^an  growers  cited  ( Robbins) 

Railroads  with  whom  we  have  contracts  ( Rol 
Rates  are  not  formally  filed  with  Interstate 

(Robbins) 

Rates  are  printed  and  distributed  freely  anioi 

required  by  law  (Robbins) 

Rates,  generally,  are  maintamed  absolutely,  < 

f omia  ( Robbms ) 

"Rebates,"  chaiges  of  Streyckmans  reviewed 

Rebates;  ElkinsTaw  ample  (Robbins) 

Rebates  not  indulged  in,  generally  speaking  i 
Refrigeration,  can  not  fix  a  universal  price  or 

i.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  3 66 
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PRIVATE  CAB  LINB  SYSTBM  (ABM0X7B)— Continued.  P^ 
Rental  a  matter  between  them  and  railroads  and  does  not  affect  ship- 
per or  public  (Robbins)  2367 

Rent  cars  to  railroads  on  a  mileage  basis,  about  three-fourths  of  a  cent 

a  mile  (Robbins) 2385,2395 

"Routing'*  charge  of  Fei^guson  reviewed  (Robbins) 2375 

Routinsr  rests  between  shippers  and  railroads  (Robnins) 2375, 2376 

Stockholders  in  two  companies  (packing-house  business  and  drivers 

of  car  lines)  to  a  laree  extent  the  same  (Robbins) 2385,2410 

Swift  &  Ck).  have,  I  thmk,  about  8.000  cars  (Robbins) 2399 

Think   we   should   fare   worse  if  under   mter6tateKX>mmerce   law 

(Robbins) 2390,2397,2401 

Watson  case — complaint  of  Fei^guson — ^reviewed  ( Robbins) 2404 

We  own  the  cars  and  rent  them  to  railroads  and  do  not  transport  any- 
thing (Robbins) 2386 

PRIVATE  GAR  LINE  SYSTEMS: 

Testimony  relalive  to — 

Abuses  would  be  cured  if  required  to  file  copies  of  contracts  and  pub- 
lish rates  (Fordyce) 2207 

American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company  is  not  a  private  car  line; 
exjjlanation;  first,  there  are  the  private  cars,  refrigerator  or  other,  in 
which  the  ownerships  his  own  products;  second,  are  cars  owned  by 
individuals  or  private  corporations  who  employ  them  in  service  of 

other  people  (Bird) 2278,2280,2283,2279 

Armour  &  Co.  "exclusive  contract"  Michigan  to  fioston  began  in 

1902;  increase  in  charge  (Meade) 2588,2591 

Armour  &  Co.  have  handled  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  and  produce 

(Union  quoted)  (Meade) 2587 

Armour  &  Co.  own  both  classes  of  (^Bird) 2279 

Armour  Car  Line  claim  not  amenable  to  any  law  (Meade) 2612 

Armour  Car  Line  service  satisfactory  ( Wilbert) 2680 

Armour  Car  Lines  have  monopoly  of  fruit  carrying,  but  communities 

its  mercy  (Meade) 2591 

Armour's  cars  preferred;  will  hold  5  or  6  tons  each  ( Wilbert) 2682 

Armour  people  do  not  handle  berries  (Wilbert) 2684 

Armour  people  handle  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese;  they  endeavored  to 
handle  apples  and  potatoes  and  onions  in  Pittsburg,  but  have  quit 

(Wilbert) 2684 

Armour  shipping  in  his  own  cars  has  advantage  of  commission  man  to 
extent  of  return  received  plus  car  rental  and  less  actual  expense  of 

ice(Meade)  ^89 

Armour's  printed  tariff  diflScult  to  get  ( Meade) 2614 

Armour's  service  high,  statement  of  J.  H.  Hale  ( Meade) 2609 

Car  used  as  sort  of  insurance  ( Wilbert  J 2680 

Charges  on  strawberries  per  crate  (Wilbert) 2680,2681 

Claims  for  damages  as  are  made  against  the  railroad,  investigated  by 

Armour  (Wilbert) 2683 

Commission  men  buy  the  fruits  at  the  station  ( Meade) 2622 

Consumer  has  to  pay  increased  cost  of  transportation  (Meade) 2614 

Cost  of  ice  to  Armour  &  Co.  ( MeadeJ ^89 

Discrimination  against  fruit  and  proauce  business  (Meade) 2586 

Discrimination,  instance  of  Armour's  '* exclusive  contract"  (Meade).    2592 
Do  not  regard  our   tank   cars  as   under  interstate-commerce  act 

(Jennings) 2306 

Doubt  if  practicable  for  any  railroad  to  equip  with  refrigerator  care 

suflScient  for  its  business  in  seasons  (Fordyce) 2207 

Every  private  car  line  which  gives  owners  advantage  over  average 

shipper  should  be  al)sorbed  by  railroads  (Thurber) 2511 

Everything  is  under  control  of  Commission,  unless  right  to  regulate 

price(Bird) 2281,2282 

Excellent  service  in  California  (Brown ) 2739 

Freight  bills  do  not  show  what  portion  is  Annour's  charges  (Meade) .    2591 

Icing  charge  (Bird) 2295 

Icing  chai)?e,  section  1,  in  Esch-Townsend  bill  should  be  amended, 

making  it  the  act  of  the  railway  (Call ) 2713 

Ice  houses,  where  located  (Robbins) 2376,2401 
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PBTVATE  GAB  UNE  SYSTEMS— Ck)ntintied. 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Jf  man  ships  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Boston  1 

pays  $25  and  if  by  Pere  Marquette  $45  (Mei 
Luge  maiority  of  fruit  and  berry  growers  ar€ 

league  (Meade) 

Legislation  not  sufficient  ( Mitchell) 

Letter  from  E.  B.  Baldwin  and  eight  other  p 

commending  service  of  Armour  Car  Line  . . 
Letter  from  E.  J.  Willingham,  Macon,  Ga., 

Armour  Car  Line 

Letter  from  John  T.  West,  of  Thompson,  Ga., 

Fruit  Growers'  Express 

Michigan  Central  have  withdrawn  from  Ai 

refrigerator  cars  of  their  own  (Meade) 

Monopoly  (Call) - 

My  connection  with  car-line  company;  we  bui 

etc.  (M^wie) 

No  discriminations,  so  far  as  I  know  ( Wilbert 
No  power  in  present  law  to  compel  them  to 

regulations  (Higbie) 

No  uniformity  in  charges  (Meade^ 

North  Carolina  berries,  cost  of  shipment  and  1 
J^orth  Carolina;  dumping  of  cars;  article  fron 

also  letter  of  J.  S.  Westbrook  (Meade) 

North  Carolina;  over  half  of  berries  coming  t 

commission  men  (Meade) 

North  Carolina  strawberries  dumped ;  Armour 

( Meade ) 

Not  complaining  of  the  service  (Meade) 

Oil;  cylinder  tank  cars  owned  by  Standard  C 

charges  (Bird ) 

Our  committee  do  not  favor  putting  them  un< 

law;  it  would  bring  divided  responsibility  ( 
Probably  three-fourths  of  fruit  handled  here 

has  been  under  exclusive  contract  (Meade) 

Public  benefactors  ( Wilbert) 

Publishes  a  schedule  of  rates  (Brown) 

Publish  their  rates  ( Barret) 

Railroad  companies  should  be  o!  liged  to  fumi 

sary  for  whatever  commodities  we  tender  unc 
Railroad  gives  us  the  cost  of  freight  and  th< 

bert) 

Railroad  is  required  to  furnish  all  eouipmem 

protection  of  property  which  it  holds  itseli 

riers  of  (Call ) 

Rate  charged  ( Bnrret) 

Rebates,  never  received  by  me  (Meade) 

Report  of  refrigerator  car  lines  committee  of  > 

mission  Merchants  of  United  States  giving  r 

Lines  should  be  investigated,  etc.  (Meade) . . 
Santa  Fe,  for  its  system  organized  a  car  line  (( 
Santa  Fe  private  car  system  openly  paying 

pending  ( Meade) '. . . . 

Schedule  of  Armour  rates  can  be  had  from  ra 

know  before  we  enter  into  deal  (Wilbert).. 
Since  advent  of  Armour  line  in  our  territor 

(Barret) 

Streyckmans  obtained  code  of  Armours  (Mea< 
Supply  and  demand  regulate  price  of  berries  | 
Tennessee  shipment  by  American  Refrigerator 

me  for  loss  ( Wilbert) 

Term  erroneously  used  ( Bird ) 

Want  some  legislation  placing  them  under 

(Meade) 

We  claim  that  railroads  can  not  collect  b 

(Meade) 
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FBIVATE  GAB  LINE.  SY8TBMS— Continiied.  ^H^ 

Testimony  relative  to — 

We  have  between  600  and  700  tank  cars  which  are  idle  four  to  six 
months  in  year  (Jenninjjs) 2306 

Within  two  months  a  concern  organized  in  Boston  to  handle  butter, 
egffs,  and  poultiy,  controlled  by  Armour  interests  (M^ule) 2593 

Would  be  better  if  railroads  owned  all  ^ilitiee  for  commerce  (Cum- 
mins)      2070 

Would  not  abolish  (Cummins) 2070 

Would  prohibit  them  from  transporting  their  own  goods  (Meade)  . . .    2595 

BAILBOAD  BEGT7I.ATI0K: 

Hadley,  A.  T. ,  president  of  Yale  Collie  (article  from  Boston  Transcript) .    1883 

BAILBOADS: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

About  only  industry  not  enjoying  protection  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment (Fordyce). 2209 

Aid  to  building  (Robinson) 2425 

Amount  paid,  1903,  for  bonds,  interest,  and  dividends  (Ramsey) 2137 

As  to  danger  from  same  man  being  in  control  of  railroads  and  of  the 

great  industrial  combinations  (Shevlin) 1949 

As  to  having  one  general  tax  (Ramsey) 2145 

Average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile  (Gnnnell) 2230 

Better  if  we  had  less  transportation  in  the  aggregate  (Ripley) 2340 

Best,  and  rates  lowest  in  world  (Grinnell) 2233 

Bonded  debt  (Gnnnell) 2232 

Chief  complaint  is  adjustment  of  rates  (Cummins) 2048 

Certain  return  on  stock,  even  4  per  cent,  would  stimulate  railroad 

building  (Ramsey) 2160 

Conditions  greatly  improved  since  1887;  due  largely  to  Commission; 

more  effective  reflation  of  competition  (Parker ) 2113 

Considerations  which  control  a  traffic  mans^r  in  making  rates  (Ram- 
sey ) 1977 

Cost  of  service;  what  should  be  included  (Cummins) 2067 

Cost  per  mile  in  United  States  compared  with  Europe  ( Frame) 2309 

Cost  per  ton  per  mile  greatly  lessened  (Robinson) 2429 

Divitfends  detJared  last  year  ( Bacon) 1802 

During  past  five  or  six  years  price  of  nearly  every  article  entering 

into  constniction  and  operation  has  advanced  ( Fordyce) 2199 

During  the  past  peven  years  railroads  of  United  States  have  spent  mil- 
lion and  half  dollars  to  make  good  depreciation  during  years  1893 

to  1896  and  to  replace  absolute  equipment  ( Ramsey) 2150 

Earning,  1903  (Ramsey) 2137 

Educational  institutions  lai>?e  investors  (Carleton) 2518 

Employees,  number  of  (Grinnell) 2232 

Every  terminal  railroad  which  gives  owners  advantage  over  average 

shipper  should  be  aljsorbed  by  railroads  (Thurber) 2511 

Exacting  more  than  fair  return  upon  capital  (Cummins) 2037 

Expended  in  improvements  during  four  years  ending  in  1903  (Bacon  ) .  1800 
Freight  service,  measured  by  ton  mileage,  between  1880  and  1903  in- 
creased fifteen  times  as  fast  as  population;  in  part  due  to  excess  of 

the  long-distance  business  (Ripley) 2340 

Government  guaranty  of  a  certain  per  cent  considered  (Ramsey) 2150 

Gross  earnings,  increase  of  (Ramsev) 2157 

Gross  earnings  per  mile  in  United  States,  1899-1904  ( Bacon) 1797 

Great  amount  of  increased  capitalization  during  past  four  or  five  years; 

railroads  named  (Bacon) 1803 

Hardly  one  that  has  facilities  necessary  to  promptly  and  properly 

handle  its  traffic  ( Ramsey ) 1974 

Have  done  more  to  develop  and  increase  traffic  and  commerce  of  the 

country  than  anv  other  separate  intt^rest  ( Ramsey) 1966 

If  they  could  divide  up  their  U»rritory  somehow  they  would  not  need 

so  many  Hi>eoial  rates  ( Kinley ) 2356 

Income  of  ratep  as  a  whole  can  very  well  be  permitted  to  stand 

(CumniinH) 20ftJ 

Increase  in  net  earningH  in  freight  per  mile,  1899-1904  (Bacon)..  1797, 1800 

Insurance  companies  large  investors  (Carleton) 2518 
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Testimony  relative  to— 

I^bor  and  supplies  paid  for  by,  1903  (Rams 
largely  owned  by  small  shareholders  (Carl 

Mileage,  United  States  (Grinnell ) . 

Nothing  so  profitable  to  carrier  as  local  busin 

Number  of  stockholders  (Grinnell) 

Of  necessity  must  serve  the  business  in  teres 

sey) 

Operating  expenses  (GrinnellJ 

Opposed  automatic  coupler;  air  brakes  and 

ees  should  work  (Cummins) 

Opposed  every  proposed  regulation,  unless  it 
Our  service  rather  poor,  generally  from  lacl 

Overcapitalization  ( Cummins) 

Overcapitalization,  discussed  (Grinnell)  ... 
Overcapitalization  should   be  guarded    ag 

(Bacon) 

Owned  by  the  people  (Frame) 

Proposed  legislation  would  not  impair  cor 

investments  in  (Cummins) 

Rates;  article  from  North  American  Reviev 
Rates  in  this  country  average  less  than  hal 

(illustrated)  (Thurber) 

Rates  much  lower  here  than  in  Europe  (Gr 
Saving  banks  large  investors  (Carleton)... 
Securities  held  by  savings  banks,  insurant 

tional  institutions  (table)  (Grinnell) 

Securities  would  be  enhanced  if  investors 

that  money  in  railroads  would  be  treate 

mills,  etc.  (Ramsey ) 

Should  be  allowed  to  make  some  revenue  ai 

ities  and  trackage  (Smith) 

Should  be  permitted  to  earn  7  per  cent  (Cu 
Should  not  engage  in  any  business  except  ti 

owning  coal  lands  ( Ramsey ) 

Should  not  issue  stock  and  bonds  without 

(Cummins) 

Should  not  do  business  at  less  than  cost  and  ( 

community  (Cummins) 

Statement  that  since  1870  railroads  have  re 

cents  to  7.6  mills  per  ton  mile;  very  grati 

Statistics  (Ramsey)  

Statistics:  Amount  paid  employees  (Carleto 
Statistics:  Average  dividenas  paid,  bond  int 

for  freight  and  passengers,  1883  to  1903  (1 
Statistics:  Average  receipts  per  ton  mile  of  I 

(Thurber) 

Statistics:  Capitalization,  earnings,  operatioi 

age,  bonds,  stock,  debt,  cost  per  mile  (Cu 
Statistics:  Earnings  compared  with  increase 
Statistics:  Mileage,  capital  stock,  and  bone 

(Frame) 

Statistics:  Placed  under  receiverships  and  s( 

to  1903  (Frame) 

Stockholders  on  record  June  30,  1904.     Lei 

merce  Commission,  in  response  to  Senate 
Stock,  total  market  value,  in  country  (Baco 
Surplus  accumulated  by,  during  four  years  < 

System  of  taxation  (Ripley) 

Taxation  (Cummins) 

Taxes,  1903  (Ramsey) 

The  more  the  Government  undertakes  to  ru 

roads  are  forced  into  politics  (Ramsey)  . . 
Tonnage  increase  in  last  five  years  11  per  ce 
Tonnage  of  low-grade  freight  has  greatly  in 

(Bacon) 
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RAILROADS— Continaed.  ^•f^ 

Testimony  rdaiive  to— 

Tonnage,  total,  will  decrease  in  seven  years,  I   believe,  and  then 

increase  (Ramsey) 2158 

Traffic,  constant  complaints  of  delavs  in  moving  (Ramsey) 1974 

•  Traffic,  large  amount  of,  is  carried  at  less  than  cost,  to  protect  our 

patrons  and  shippers  (Ramsey) 1960 

Train  expenses  decreased  (Robmson) 2429 

Valueof  (Call) 2704 

Violating  law  less  as  to  secret  rebates  and  favors,  but  more  general  in 

discriminations  between  localities  (Cummins) 2074 

Wages  highest  in  world  (Grinnell) 22S3 

Wages  paid,  by  years  (table)  (Grinnell) 2232 

Where  controlled  by  men  who  are  largely  interested  in  other  enter- 

f arises,  do  not  know  of  a  single  rate  put  into  effect  by  the  "control- 
iug  interest"  (Ramsey) 19i*6 

Would  rather  have  a  hundred  small  manufacturers  on  a  line  than  one 
big  trust  (Ramsey) 1997 

RAMSEY,  JOSEPH,  Jr. ,  president  of  the  Wabash,  the  Ann  Arbor,  and 
other  smaller  railroad  companies: 

TeBtimonyoL 1953 

Capitali  zation — 

A  railroad  has  to  make  its  revenues  on  rates  fixed  by  the  railroads 

which  were  built  during  the  economical  period 2137 

England  capitalizes  every  dollar  of  additions 1..    2150 

Low  mileage  capitalization  kept  down  here  by  fact  of  earnings 

being  put  into  betterments 2150 

Not  a  railroad  in  the  country,  unless  small  line,  whose  capitaliza- 
tion represents  cost  of  property 2137 

Cattle  rates 1969,1970 

Commission  agency — 

Do  not  know  of  any,  in  connection  with  soliciting  freight 1973 

Consolidation — 

Beneficial  to  commerce  and  trade 1998 

Pittsburg,  population 2001 

Tends  to  a  decrease  in  long-haul  rate  and  diminution  of  operating 

expenses 1998 

Think  combination  of  all  the  railroads  would  be  disadvantageous 

to  the  people 2000 

Think  it  has  gone  nearly  as  far  as  it  will  go 1999 

Discrimination  in  rates — 

Between  communities,  can  not  be  ec^ualized  by  Commission 2138 

Chicsjgo  has  great  natural  advantage  in  open  waterway  to  Europe, 

which  willcontinue  regardless  of  what  Commission  does 2138 

Know  of  no  situation  where  a  railroad  sacrifices  any  point  where 

it  can  get  business,  etc 1970 

Of  all  rate  cases  Commission  decided  unreasonable  court  sustained 

them  in  only  two 1959 

Present  law  ample  to  cover  every  unjust  and  unreasonable  chai^. .    1958 
Esch-Townsend  bill — 

Criticised  by  E.  Michael 2002 

Export  rates — 

Export  traffic  should  be  encouraged 1967 

Grain 1966 

Government  ownership — 

Considered 2155 

Country  would  not  prosper  imder 2150 

Government  control — 

Officials,  more  employed  under 2150 

Rates  under 2150 

Industrial  development  of  country — 

Statistics 1966 

Interstate  commerce  law — 

Do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  law  present  with  Elkins  law  in- 
cluded, except  it  should  include  private  car  lines  and  boat  lines.    1940 
Provisions  considered  and  practice  under  it 1941 
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BAKSET,  JOSEPH,  Jr.— Continiied.  Pa««. 
Testimony  of— 
Iowa- 
Industrial  statistics  of 2111 

LoDff  and  short  haal — 

Clause  considered 1990 

Low  throuj^h  rates  to  competitive  points  all  that  enables  farmer 

and  producer  to  get  surplus  grain  and  other  products  to  market.     1979 
The  provision  '*  under  similar  conditions  ana  circumstances''  is 

very  elastic 1986 

Lumber  rates 1968, 1970 

Missouri — 

If  State  schedule  had  been  enforced  throughout  State  before  meet- 
ing of  legislature  it  would  have  paral vzed  local  traffic 2136 

Rank  discriminations  in  rate  bill  passea  by  legislature 2135 

Table  freight  tariffs  effective  June  17,  1905 2136 

National  incorporation — 

Difference  in  rates  and  competition  would  disappear 2161 

PemisylVania  Railroad- 
Competition  it  meets  .  2152 

Development  of  Pennsylvania  by  wonderful 2001 

Railroads- 
Amount  i>aid,  1903,  for  bonds,  interest,  and  dividends 2137 

As  to  having  one  general  tax 2145 

Certain  return  on  stock;  even  4  per  cent  would  stimulate  railroad 

building 2150 

Considerations  which  control  a  traffic  mana^r  in  making  rates. .     1977 
During  the  past  seven  years  railroads  of  United  States  have  spent 
million  and  half  dollars  to  make  good  depreciation  during  years 

1893  to  1896  and  to  replace  absolute  equipment 2150 

Earnings,  1903 2137 

Government  guaranty  of  a  certain  per  cent  considered 2150 

Gross  earnings,  increase  of 2157 

Hardly  one  that  has  facilities  necessary  to  promptly  and  properly 

handle  its  traffic , 1974 

Have  done  more  to  develop  and  increase  traffic  and  commerce  of 

the  country  than  any  other  separate  interest .-. . .     1966 

Labor  and  supplies  paid  for  by,  1903 2137 

Of  necessity  must  serve  the  business  interests  of  their  localities . .     1974 
Securities  would  be  enhanced  if  investors  had  reasonable  certainty 
that  money  in  railroads  would  be  treated  as  fairly  as  in  mines 

or  mills,  etc 2145 

Should  not  engage  in  anv  business  except  transportation  and  pos- 
sibly owning  a>al  lanos 1996 

Statistics .' 1953 

Taxes,  1903 2137 

The  more  the  Government  undertakes  to  run  railroads  the  more 

railroads  are  forced  into  politics 2146 

Tonnage,  total,  will  decrease  in  seven  years,  I  believe,  and  then 

increase 2158 

Traffic,  constant  complaints  of  delays  in  moving 1974 

Traffic,  large  amount  of,  is  carried  at  less  than  cost,  to  protect  our 

patrons  and  shippers 1960 

Wnere  controlled  oy  men  who  are  largely  interested  in  other 
enterprises,  do  not  know  of  a  single  rate  put  into  effect  by  the 

"controlling  interest" 1996 

Would  rather  nave  a  hundred  small  manu&icturers  on  a  line  than 

one  big  trust 1997 

Rate  making— 

Beyond  human  power  of  half  a  dozen  men 1961 

Business  conditions  always  fix  the  rates 1978 

Campaign  of  Bacon  and  Moeele^  to  secure  the  power 1954 

Clamor  for  intrusting  to  Commission  not  from  shippers  or  com- 
munities, but  from  paid  representatives  of  associations,  middle- 
men, etc 1972 

Oommission,  not  trained  in  the  work,  can  not  secure  as  fair 
resolts  to  railroads,  shippers,  and  communities  as  railroad  men.     1966 
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RAMSEY,  JOSEPH,  Jr. --Continued.  ^•t^ 

Testimony  of— 

Rate  making — Continued. 

Commission,  under  Esch-Townsend  bill,  would  have  power  to 
make  new  rate,  pending  decision  of  court  on  appeal,  which 
might  take  six  months  or  two  years,  railroad  could  do  no 

traffic 1974 

Considerations  which  control  traffic  managers  in 1977 

Governor  Cummins  wants  a  **poetage^tamp  tariff,"  low  rates  on 

the  long  haul  arfd  an  even  chance  with  everybody  else . . . .    2139 

If  power  given  Commission,  competition  between  communities 

and  ports  would  be  entirely  under  its  control 1962 

If  rate  were  complained  of  under  Esch-Townsend  bill  it  would 
affect  rates  on  similar  commodities,  via  other  roads;  on  one 

commodity  it  might  affect  every  rate  in  United  States 1975 

Know  of  no  commodity  that  has  not  rate  made  to-day;  nobody 

makes  rates;  simply  revise,  reduce,  or  advance 1973 

Maximum  rates  for  whole  country  would  be  worthless 1984 

Mileage  rate  would  be  absolutely  destructive 1984 

No  one  advocating  rate  making  by  Government  has  been  able  to 
'   tell  anything  he  wants  except  to  take  away  discriminatioa 

imposed  on  him  and  put  it  on  the  other  fellow 2139 

No  single  body  of  men  can  make  rates  for  this  country. 1961 

Paper  read  before  Commercial  Club  of  St.  Louis  by  E.  Michael, 
chairman  terminal  facilities  committee.  Business  Men's  Leag:ue, 

criticising  Esc^h-Townsend  bill 2002 

Present  law  prohibits  railroads  in  case  of  competition  getting  to- 

g^ether  to  talk  it  over,  but  we  are  forced  to  violate  the  law 1963 

Railroads  would  make  more  money  on  same  traffic  under  govern- 
mental rate  making  than  under  their  own,  but  how  long  would 

that  traffic  be  there 1984 

Rates,  number  to  deal  with  in  United  3tates 1975 

Reasons  why  Commission  should  not  be  given  the  power 1953 

Some  roads  will  put  in  a  '* drastic"  rate  and  roads  carrying  that 

traffic  must  protect  their  patrons 1964 

To  place  power  in  Commission  would  be  most  detrimental  if  not 

destructive  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity 1960 

Under  power  to  make  a  substituted  rate  no  traffic  manager  would 
dare  quote  a  lower  rate,  because  that  rate  would  be  complained 

of,  etc 1974 

Rates- 
Decrease  in 1^ 

Flour 1957 

Low  enough,  admitted  by  all 1953, 1957 

Lumber 1957 

No  possible  chance  for  railroads  to  combine  to  raise  rates  to  com- 
petitive points;  reasons 1979 

Stable  rates  far  better  than  unduly  low  rates  put  in  temporarily. .     1965 
Rebates- 
Present  law  ample 1959 

Refrigerator  cars — 

^veral  railroads  stockholders  in  American  Refrigerator  Transit 

Company ;  no  preference  given  to  shippers 1979, 1980 

Rivers  and  harbors — 

Government's  appropriation  for  last  ten  years  to  furnish  free  high- 
ways for  boats  ana  vessels 1969 

Safetv  appliances — 

Benefits  and  disadvantages 1982 

Frequently  result  in  the  thing  they  were  intended  to  prevent 

(illustration,  Harrisburg  disaster) 2159 

Trusts- 
Railroads  have  not  built  them  up  and  are  opposed  to  them 1997 

Wabash  Railroad — 

Amount  expended  bj,  in  couplers  and  air  brakes 1974 

Capitalization  per  mile 2143 

Dividends,  none  paid  for  over  twenty-five  years 1967 

Does  not  operate  through  Canada  except  jointly  with  Canadian 
Pacific  and  with  Grand  Trunk 1940 
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BAXSET,  JOSEPH,  Jr.— Ck>ntinaecl.  Pi«e- 
Testimony  of— 

WabasQ  Railroad — Continued. 

Icecharges 1948 

Is  paying  nearly  twice  as  much  taxes  as  ten  years  ago 2148 

Is  undercapitalized 2143 

Statement  of  funded  debt  and  interest  charges 2141, 2142 

Statistics— table 1965 

Stockholder  in  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company;  the  rail- 
roads make  the  rate  1979,1980 

Stockholders  are  receiving  no  dividends 2143 

Stock  of,  has  some  prospective  value 2143 

Subject  to  laws  of  each  State  in  which  it  runs 2158 

Taxes 2146 

Water  rates — 

Carriers  by  water  should  be  subject  to  interstate  commerce  law. .  1981 

If  under  interstate  commerce  law,  the  law  is  not  enforced 1981 

BAND,  H.  S. ,  president  of  Burlington  Lumber  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa: 

Testimony  of 2188 

Iowa — 

Distance  tariff  works  to  disadvantage  of  Iowa;  think  that  is  reason 
outside  capital  will  not  invest;  prevents  location  of  manufac- 
turers in 2194 

Lumber — 

**Bogue  differentials,"  based  on  cost  of  producing  lumber  at  dif- 
ferent points,  have  stood  the  test 2189 

If  you  disturb  one  rate  in  Omaha  you  will  have  to  change  all  the 

rest  connected— 10,000 2193 

Letter  from  J.  T.  Barber,  president  of  Northwestern  Lumber 

Company,  opposing  legislation  proposed 2191 

Letter  from  K.  E.  Jewett,  Green  Bay  Lumber  Company,  oppos- 
ing l^slation  proposed 2192 

Table  ofrates  to  Omaha  from  different  points 2191 

Want  a  train-load  rate 2192 

Rate  making— 

If  by  Commission,  outcome  would  be  distance  tariff 2189 

RATE  MAKING: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Advantage  of  one  schedule  (Stickney ) - .    2121 

Against  public  interest  to  confer  the  power  of,  on  Commission 
(Thurber) 2503 

Amendment  of  present  law;  suggest  nothing  unless  to  expedite  hear- 
ings before  Commission  (Bird ) 2289 

**Are  rate-making  commissions  successful?"  Article  from  Railroad 
Gazette  (Thurber) 2504 

A  tribunal,  disinterested,  impartial,  ought  to  be  constituted  with 
power  to  accord  substantial  relief,  and  that  quickly  ( Ripley) 2338 

Believe  Commission's  power  ought  to  be  limited  to  case  tried  (Cum- 
mins)      2072 

Believe  Danville,  Va.,  can  prosper  under  present  rates  (Boatwright).    2008 

Best  test  is  to  compare  your  revenue— see  if  road  is  earning  too  much; 
then  see  if  there  is  an  undue  relation  or  prominence  to  some  article 
(Bird) , 2275 

Better  for  country  if  rates  had  been  adjusted  upon  basis  of  cost  of 
service  (Cummins) 2057 

Beyond  human  power  of  half  a  dozen  men  ( Ramsey ) 1961 

Bodies  I  represent  favor  conferring  upon  Commission  power  of  sub- 
stituting, after  investigation,  what  they  think  is  a  fair  rate;  Attor- 
ney-General Moody's  opinion  covers  the  situation  ( Meade ) 2585 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  on  Chicago  and  Lake  Erie 
Railway  recommendations  (Toierton) 2628 

Business  conditions  always  fix  the  rates  ( Ramsey) 1978 

Business  men  of  St  Louis  and  Southwest  opposed  to  intrusting  power 
of,  in  Commission  (Carleton) 2515 

By  a  commission  would  be  a  double  delegation  of  power  (Grinnell) . .     2228 

Campaign  of  Bacon  and  Moseley  to  secure  the  power  (Ramsey) 1954 
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RATE  MAKINGS- €k>ntiniied.  ^m- 

Testimony  rdaiive  to— 

Canadian  experiment  in,  has  not  worked  disadvantageoosly  (New 
York  Evening  Post  editorial)  (Bacon) 1906 

Can  not  be  done  by  any  Government  body  and  maintain  conditions 
existing  (Bowes) 2733 

Centralization  of  the  power  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  ( Kerr) 2210 

Change  in  a  rate  from  Ohio  River  would  involve  a  change  in  every 
rate  that  bases  on  the  Ohio  River  in  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  and  involve  a  change  in  every 
rate  from  New  England  and  from  the  Eastern  States  that  base  on 
Baltimore;  a  dangerous  power  to  put  in  hands  of  Commission 
(Bowes) 2726,2727 

Clamor  for  intrusting  to  Commission,  not  from  shippers  or  communi- 
ties, but  from  paid  representatives  of  associations,  middlemen,  etc 
(Ramsey) 1972 

Clamor  for  legislation  commenced  with  E.  P.  Bacon  ( Bird ) 2253 

Commercial  oivanizations  favor  railroads  making  rates,  but  want  com- 
plaints settled  by  a  disinterested  body  (Bacon) 1921 

Commercial  organizations  in  all  States  but  one  favoring  ultimate  tri- 
bunal (Bacon) 1907 

Commission  appointed  with  absolute  powers  to  fix  rates— monstrous 
(Frame) 2310 

Commission,  as  administrative  body,  with  either  court  of  transporta- 
tion or  United  States  courts  as  appellate  tribunal  recommended 
(Kennett) 2K6 

Commission's  delay  in  reaching  conclusion  (Mitchell ) 2177 

Commission's  effort  to  promote  additional  legislation  confined  to 
"Cullombiir*  (Bacon). 1923 

Commission  entirely  uncalled  for  (Smedley ) 2221 

Commission,  if  intrusted  with,  should  be  divided  into  districts  (Bean) .    1825 

Commission,  investing  with  authority  to  fix  a  rate  in  lieu  of  one 
found  to  be  unlawful  (Cummins) 2034, 2088 

Commission-made  rate  no  more  sacred  to  agent  hustling  for  business 
than  that  made  by  railroad  (Carleton) 2521 

Commission  not  required  to  establish,  but  make  specific  rates  instead 
of  those  condemned  (Cummins) 2088 

Commission,  not  trained  in  the  work,  can  not  secure  as  fair  results 
to  railroads,  shippers,  and  communities  as  railroad  men  (Ramsey) .    1965 

Commission,  opposed  to  intrusting  it  with  ( Barber) 1840 

Commission,  opposed  to  intrusting  it  with  ( Simmons) 1  Wl 

Commission,  opposed  to  intrusting  to  (Bean) 1824 

Commission,  opposed  to  intrusting  to  ( Fink  vine ) 1827 

Commission,  pnysical  impossibility  giving  attention  to  the  vast  number 
of  cases  (Parker) 2114 

Commission,  politically  appointed  and  trained  in  different  channels 
(Parker)  ./?. 2112 

Commission  should  be  granted  power  to  fix  rate;  then  allow  aggrieved 
to  attack  it  according  to  established  judicial  procedure  (Cummins).    2(M6 

Commission  should  have  on  it  a  fair  number  of  traflSc  experts  ( Ripley ) .    2334 

Commission  should  have  power,  not  to  originate  rates,  but  to  super- 
vise and  to  name  a  fair  rate  in  case  a  certain  given  rate  is  condemned 
(Robinson) 2497 

Commission  should  have  power  to  compel  carriers  and  shippers  to 
obey  its  rate  findings  (Kennett) 2526 

Commission  should  have  power  to  investigate  shipper  and  carrier,  to 
decide  reasonableness  of  rates,  and  to  correct  same  by  naming  sub- 
stitute rate  or  maximum  rate  to  go  into  effect  promptly  (Kennett).    2526 

Commission  should  have  supervising  power  over  rates,  with  power  to 
fix  maximum  rates,  etc.  (Call ) 2684 

Commission,  under  Esch-Townsend  bill,  would  have  power  to  make 
new  rate,  pending  decision  of  court  on  appeal,  which  might  take 
six  months  or  two  years,  railroad  could  do  no  traflRc  (Ramsey) 1974 

Commission  useful,  but  prefer  it  as  potent  critic  rather  than  origi- 
nator of  rates  ( Jopling) 2018 

Commission  would  be  disinterested  (Stickney) 2121 

Commission  would  be  untrammeled  by  competition  or  desire  to  favor 
particular  line  (Stickney) 2123 
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Testimony  rdative  to — 

CommiBsion  would  not  make  rstes  for  each  railroad  but  one  schedule 

for  all  (Stickney) 2120 

Commission's  power  to  fix  rate  under  Esch-Townsend  bill  restricted 

to  a  complaint  (Bacon) 1773 

Complaints  principally  from  country  districtsand  small  towns(  Ripley) ,    2326 
Conditions  are  changing  constancy,  and  we  try  to  adapt  rates  to 

changes  (Bowes) 2732 

Congress,  if  it  does  not  in  some  form  make  the  rate,  will  take  the  rail- 

wa3rs  (Cummins) 2042 

Congress,  right  of,  to  fix  compensation  for  transportation  (Fordyce).    2196 

Considerations  which  control  traffic  managers  in  ( Ramsey) 1977 

Colistitution  forbids  levying  duties  in  commerce  between  States,  yet 
railways  do  equivalent  when  they  fix  rates  to  stimulate  one  tra£k 

and  destroy  another  (Cummins) , 2042 

Correct  basis  is  to  so  aajust  rates  as  to  3rield  fair  return  on  value  of 

road  and  equipment  ( Robinson) 2425 

Court  can  set  aside  or  enjoin  action  of  Commission;  that  is  extent  of 

jurisdiction  (Cummins) 2046 

Court  could  not  be  clothed  with  authority  to  fix  rate  for  future  (Cmn- 

mins) 2044 

Court  aedsions  establish  doctrine  that  railroad  rates  are  based  upon 

the  au^ority  of  State  to  levy  taxes  (Stickney) 2127 

Dangerous  to  give  Commission  power Jproposed  ( Cooper) 2168 

Destroy  the  Robin  Hood  method  of  (Robinson) 2491 

Difficulties  of,  illustrated  in  petition  of  Chicago  and  St  Louis  mer- 
chants claiming  rates  unfair  (Bowes) 2725 

Distance  rate  inadvisable  (Cummins) 2041 

Distance  rate  opposed  (Bcin) 1823 

Dominant  principle  the  relative  cost  of  service;  varied  only  in  emer- 
gency (Cummms) 2069,2074 

Do  not  believe  law  can  be  framed  that  will  enable  courts  to  grant 

require^  relief  (CumminsJ 1..    2046 

Do  not  recommend  radical  departure  to  untried  methods  (Jennings) .    2804 

^      Elasticity  desirable  (B«m) 1824 

Esch-Townsend  bill  provision  opposed  (Barber) 1840 

Excitement  as  to,  good  deal  of  it  political  (Jansen) 2171 

Expert  traffic  men  only  persons  competent  to  pass  on  freight  rates 

(Bowes) 2727 

Extent  to  which,  would  follow  Iowa  law  (Cummins ) 2064 

Failure   of   attempt  at  uniform   classincation   for    United    States 

(Ripley) 2322 

Fair  return  on  investments^  but  not  on  watered  stock  (Robinson) ...    2491 

Favorscheduleof  rates  (Stickney) 2124 

Favor  placing  final  power  outside  of  railroads  ( Higbie) 1874 

Few  rates  can  b^  changed  without  throwing  out  of  adjustment  lai>i;e 

numbers  of  others  ( Fordyce) 2201 

Getting  fair  treatment  by  railroads  under  present  arrangements  (Smed- 

ley) 2216 

Give  Commission  increased  powers  of  investigation;  add  to  its  person- 
nel railway  experts  (Parker) 2117 

Giving  power  to  Commission  a  dangerous  experiment  ( Kerr) 2210 

Governmental  interierence  and  excessive  regulation  hannf ul  (Parker) .    2112 
Governmental  interierence  in,  would  discourage  railroad  building  in 

west  (Bird) 2288 

Governmental  rates,  inflexible  (Parker) 2113 

Government  control  of  rates  not  feasible  without  Government  owner- 
ship (Chapman) 2364 

Government  control  would  check  railroad  initiative  (Carleton) 2520 

Government  interierence,  opposed  (Slosson) 1826 

Government  ownership  would  be  worse  than  present  evil  (Cabot) . . .    2746 
€k>vemment  paternalism  subject  to  change  and  political  influences 

(Mitchell) 2172 

Government  supervision  tiivored  as  effective  remedy  for  shippers  and 

removal  of  temptations  for  rebates  (Cabot) 2746 

Government  too  slow  (Shevlin).. • •• 1942 
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TesHnuniy  relative  to — 

Governor  Cummins  wants  a  *'  poeta^  stamp  tariff,"  low  rates  on  the 

long  haul,  and  an  even  chance  with  everybody  else  (Ramsey) 2139 

Great  deal  of  this  excitement  is  created  by  politicians  and  newspapers 

of  Chicago  American-Hearst  type  (Carle) 2181 

Great  masses  of  people  not  heard  from  here  (Cooper) 2164 

If  by  Commission,  outcome  would  be  distance  tariff  ( Rand ) 2189 

If  by  Commission,  rates  would  be  based  on  per  ton  per  mile  (Kerr)  .     2209 
If  Ciommission  as  now  constituted  will  not  wisely  exercise  the  power, 

no  reason  for  withholding  (Cummins) 2043 

If  Government  assume  rate  making,  it  must  also  assume  liabilities 

of  carriers  and  guarantee  fair  return  on  capital  invested  (Fordyce).     2204 
If  in  hands  of  Commission,  result  probably  arbitrary  mileage  standard 

(Fordyce) 2204 

If  only  maximum  rates,  leaving  railroad  free  to  make  lower  rates, 

purpose  of  preventing  discriminations  defeated  ( Stickney ) 2128 

If  power  given  Commission,  competition  between  communities  and 

ports  would  be  entirely  under  its  control  ( Ramsey) 1962 

If  rate  were  complained  of,  under  Esch-Townsend  bill,  it  would  affect 

rates  on  similar  commodities,  via  other  roads;  on  one  commodity  it 

might  affect  every  rate  in  United  States  (Ramsey) 1975 

Illustration  of  present  method  and  difficulties  Commission  would 

meet  (Parker) 2116 

Impossible  for  6  men  to  do  what  500  or  700  skilled  traffic  men  are 

tryingtodo  (Thurber) 2513 

Impossibility  ol  making  schedule  of  rates,  measuring  each  by  the  cost 

of  carriage  (Stickney ) 2128 

In  questions  involving  change  of  rate  traffic  managers  of  our  lines 

meet  so  that  I  may  have  benefit  of  what  each  knows  (Bird) 2286 

In  reference  to  taking  a  case  directly  to  court  (Cummins) 3086 

Interstate-commerce  law  convention  petition  for  rate-revising  power 

.  in  certain  cases  (Bacon) 1910,1911 

Intolerable  to  ask  aggrieved  party  to  submit  controversy  for  final 

adjudication  to  adversary  (Cummins) ^ 2040 

Intrusting  to  Commission  one  step  to  Government  ownership  (For-^ 

dyce) 2204 

Iowa,  have  heard  of  no  complaint  in,  of  present  condition  ( Finkvine) .     1832 
Iowa  manufacturers  and  jobbers  satisfied  with  present  condition 

(Finkvine) 1829 

I  spent  three  years  as  member  of  a  committee  engaged  in  effort  to 

make  for  the' country  a  uniform  classification;  failed  (Bird) 2274 

It  was  not  intended  to  confer  rate-making  powers  on  Commission 

(debates  in  Congress  cited)  (Thurber) 2506 

Know  of  no  commodity  that  has  not  rate  made  to-day;  nobody  makes 

rates;  simply  revise,  reduce,  or  advance  (Ramsey) 1973 

Knoxville.  Tenn.,  Commercial  Club,  opposed  to  intrusting  Commis- 
sion with  (Powers) 1838 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Manu&u;turers  and  Producers*  Association,  opposed 

to  intrusting  Commission  with  (Smith) 1834 

Law,  as  at  present  administered,  sufficient  to  protect  all  shippers 

(Hill) 2117 

Local  issue  (Carleton) 2517 

Localities,  adjusting  rates  relatively  as  to,  occupies  entire  time  of 

traffic  people  (Bowes) 2733 

Lumbermen's  Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  recommendations  (Toler- 

ton) 2628 

Margin  between  profit  and  loss  is  lees  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent  for 

carrying  a  ton  of  freight  (Thurber) 2504 

Matter  of  evolution  (Bird) 2274 

Maximum  rates;  circumstances  under  which  I  believe  in  (Cummins).    2077 
Maximum  rates  for  whole  country  would  be  worthless  ( Ramsey ) . . . .    1084 
Maximum  rates,  if  made  for  whole  country,  would  do  no  good  (Cum- 
mins)       2073 

Maximum  rate;  would  not  limit  power  of  Commission  to  (Cummins) .    2073 
Members  of  Commission  would  naturally  favor  their  own  States;  case 

cited  (Smith) 2012 
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Memorial  against  Southern  Railway  does  no 

bosiness  interests  of  Danville  (Pritchett)  — 
Merchants  and  others  interested  are  satisfi< 

(Garrison) 

Merchants'  Exchange,  St  Louis,  urgee  enlarj^ei 

mission  as  outline  by  President  Roosevelt  I 
Mileage  rate  would  be  absolutely  destructive  ( 
Most  rates  are  basic,  and  a  change  in  one  a 

million  (Thurber) 

Movement  to  promote  additional  legislation  oi 

cial  organizations  of  the  country  (Bacon) . . 

National  board  of  trade  action  ( Bacon ) 

Natural  advantages  to  be  considered  (Cummin 
No  commission  can  make  any  conpiderable  p< 

the  country — not  years  enough  in  life  (Bird 
No  commission  would  establish  rates  that  woul 

point  furnishing  ample  inducement  to  invesi 
No  desire  for  rates  to  be  fixed  primarily  by  Co 

No  further  legislation  needed  (Grinnell) 

No  justification  for  basing,  uniform  rates  on  m 
No  need    of   Government   doing  anything  i 

(Carle) 

No  objection  to  present  law  (Bowes) 

No  objection  where  complamt  of  excessive  i 

Commission  power  to  inquire  into  it,  and  if 

rect  it  (^Chapman) 

No  one  advocating  rate  making  by  Govemmei 

anything  he  wants  except  to  take  away  disc 

him  and  put  it  on  the  other  fellow  (^Ramse,^ 
No  remedy  can  be  justified  which  deprives  owi 

of  due  process  of  law  (Bird) 

No  single  body  of  men  can  make  rates  for  this 

Not  a  definite  science  (Bird) 

Not  in  sympathy  with  memorial  against  South< 
Not  in  sympathy  with  memorial  against  South 

citizens  of  Danville,  Va.  (Boatwright) 

Not  possible  for  Commission  to  adjust  differen* 

as  railroads  ( Bird) 

Nothing  should  be  done  to  lessen  New  Orleani 

advantages  (Robinson) , 

Of  cases  that  have  gone  through  Commission 

seven  and  one-half  years  is  average  time  con 
Only  basis  to  avoid  complaints  of  aiscriminat 

ties  would  be  distance  tariff,  but  no  man  wl 

wants  that  process  performed  (Bird) 

Opposed  to  a  fixed  rate  (Smedley ) 

Opposed  to  any  commission  being  granted  the 

Opposed  to  change  in  (Gilchrist) 

Opposed  to  changing  present  method  and  gi 

(Garrison ) 

Opposed  to  distance  tariff  rate  (Wood worth ) . 
Opposed  to  enlarging  powers  of  Commission  (I 
Opposed  to  enlarging  powers  of  Commission  (1 

Opposed  to  Federal  interference  ( Miller) 

Opposed  to  giving  the  power  to  Commission  ( ] 
Opposed  to  Government  rate  making  and  mik 
Opposed  to  Government  rate  making,  present 

esced  in  (Cox) 

Opposed  to  granting  proposed  power  ( Fordyoe 

Opposed  to  legislation  proposed  (Craig) 

Opposed  to  proposed  legislation;  much  prefer 

are;  relations  with  railroa^ls  growing  friend  1 

Opposed  to  turning  it  over  to  a  body  of  men  ( 

^  Other  serious  objections  to  giving  Commission 

Our  business  abroad  depen(£  upon  supply  and 
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Testimony  relative  to — 

Paper  read  before  Commercial  Club  of  St  Louis,  by  E.  Michael,  diair- 
man  terminal  facilities  committee  Business  Men's  League,  criticising 

Esch-Townsend  bill  (Ramsey) 2002 

People  feel  they  ought  to  have  a  commission  of  some  body  of  men 

standing  between  them  and  the  carrier  (Ripley) 2338 

Perfectly  satisfied  for  Commission  to  retain  power  to  declare  given 

rate  unreasonable,  but  not  to  fix  substituted  rate  ( Bird) 2290 

Perhaps  better  in  interest  of  time  to  take  case  directly  to  the  court 

and  have  the  rate  fixed,  not  inflexibly  ( Higbie) 1880, 1881 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  recommendations  (Tolerton ) 2624 

Position  of  the  press  of  the  country  on  (Bacon) 1917 

Power  of  Commission  to  fix  specific  rate  and  minimum  rate  (Cum- 
mins)      2078 

Power  of,  given  to  anjr  commission  would  result  in  a  distance  or  asone 

tariff,  which  would  injure  my  business  and  many  others  (Cooper).    2163 
Power  sought  to  be  given  Commission  would  not  result  in  general 
reduction  of  rates;  would  result  in  more  ecjuitable  apportionment; 
not  in  increasing  expenses;  not  in  reduction  of  wages  (Cmnmins)  .    2053 

Prefer  to  deal  with  the  railroads  than  to  have  change  (Hord) 2160 

Prefer  to  deal  with  the  railroads  than  to  have  power  given  to  Com- 
mission (Jensen) 2168 

Present  conditions  should  be  let  alone  ( Baker) 2744 

Present  law  adequate  if  fully  enforced  ( Wood  worth ) 2360 

Present  law  prohibits  railroads,  in  case  of  competition,  getting  together 

to  talk  it  over,  but  we  are  forced  to  violate  the  law  (Ramsey) 1963 

Present  law,  with  slight  amendments,  adequate  (Parker) 2113 

Present  situation  satisfactory  (Cone) 1926 

Preserve  equal  rights  (Robinson) 2491 

Preserve  the  natural  advantage  of  location,  etc.  ( Robinson ) 2491 

"President  Roosevelt  and  railroad  rates**  (New  York  Sun  editorial) 

(Higbie) 1874 

Private-car  lines  schedules  are  not  filed  with  Commission  (Meade) . . .    2592 
Prompt  appeals  from  decisions  of  Commission  should  lie  to  the  court, 

etc.  (Kennett) 2536 

Proposed     legislation       would     unsettle     every    grain     merchant 

(Parker) 2114,2116 

Proposed  measure  will  not  increase  number  of  complaints  ( Cummins) .    2038 
Proposed  measure  would  result  in  general  fixing  of  very  few  rates 

(Cummins)  ..: 2072 

Prosperity  of  country  under  present  system  ( Carleton ) 2516 

Provision  suggested  that  a  rate  should  not  be  changed  except  by  low- 
ering it  without  applying  to  the  court  ( Higbie) 1883 

Purpose  to  clothe  Commission  with  authority  not  only  to  condemn 

but  fix  rate  (Cummins) 2046 

Quick  hearing  and  final  disposition  of  complaints  ( Robinson ) 2491 

Railroads  have  been  reasonable  ( I.«eavitt) 2016 

Railroads,  in  first  instance,  should  make  rates;  then  those  aggrieved 

should  seek  remedy  of  Commission  (Cummins) 2046 

Railroads  should  be  intrusted  with  ( Finkvine) 1827 

Railroads  should  be  obliged  to  furnish  equipment  for  all  commodities 

tendered,  and  then  their  refrigerator-car  tariffs  filed  (Meade) 2593, 

2612,2614 

Railroads  should  have  right  to  appeal  to  courts  ( Meade) 2586 

Railroads  would  make  more  money  on  same  traflSc  under  govern- 
mental rate  makingthan  under  their  own,  but  how  long  would  that 

trafiic  be  there?    (Ramsey) 1984 

Railways  should  fix  rates  in  first  place,  but  somebody  should  super- 

\'ise  (Kennett) 2430 

Rare  thing  to  hear  any  complaint  from  farmers  west  of  Missouri  River; 

great  prosperity  (Leavitt ) 2016 

Rate  ought  not  take  effect  until  railway  has  opportunity  to  make  ap- 
plication to  court  for  relief  ( Cummins) " 2(M7 

Rate,  to  change;  ton  days*  notiie  rtn^uired  to  advance  and  three  to 

reduce  (Bird) ,.     2286 

Rates  fixed  by  Commission  would  be  maximum  and  could  be  reducwi 
(Cummins) •••    2043 
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Rates  more  satisfactonr  than  ever  before;  dc 

would  be  benefited  by  giving  Commission  i 

ton) 

Rates,  number  to  deal  with  in  United  States 
Rather  deal  with  railroads  than  with  Grovem 
Reasonable  man  would  not  invest  in  prop( 

which  is  limited  by  somebody  else  (Bu-d) 
Reasonableness  of  schedule  on  basis  of  indire 
Reasons  why  Commission  should  not  be  givei 
Remedy  should  be  for  excessive  and  publishi 

nate  between  kinds  of  traffic  and  localities 
Revising  a  rate — not  done  without  tearing  dc 

( Bowes ) 

Revising  in  one  case  involves  thousands  of  ra 
Rights  of  public  and  railroads  under  propoj 

safeguarded  (Stickney) 

Satisfied  with  existing  conditions  (Shevlin) . 
Satisfied  with  present  conditions  (Burum) .. 
Self-interest  will  govern  railroads  effectively  i 

against  positive  injustices  and  discriminatic 
Shippers,  jobbers,  and  manufacturers,  the  gr 

favor  of  conditions  remaining  (Bowes) 

Should  be  intrusted  to  Commission  subject  to 

from  address  of  President  Hadley  of  Yale  ( 

Should  be  left  with  railroads  ( Foray ce) 

Should  not  be  left  with  Commission  ( Woodw 
Should  reside  primarily  in  the  railroads  (Rip 
Senate  committee's  report  on  interstate-con 

difficulties;  Chairman  Cooley  cited  (Fordy 
Shippers  not  clamoring  for  a  change  (Kerr) . 
Should  be  in  the  railroads  in  first  instan 

(Higbie) 

Should  be  left  where  it  is  (Kerr) 

Sole  purpose  of  legislation  sought  is  to  pro 

prevent  discrimination  in  published  rates  i 

tipn  of  rates  unreasonable  in  themselves  ai 

nation  between  individuals  ( Bacon ) 

Some  roads  will  put  in  a  **arastic"  rate  a] 

traffic  must  protect  their  patrons  (Ramsey) 
Sooner  take  chances  with  traffic  managers  thi 

mission  (Brown) 

Su^r-rate  case  cited  to  show  complexities  att 

ties;  took  twenty  men  three  days  after  the  < 

up  the  interior  rates  ( Bowes) 

Suggest  conferring  upon  Commission  power  t 

and  set  it  aside;  then  leave  it  to  railroad 

within  a  given  time  (Ripley) , 

Tennessee,  people  of,  would  rather  take  chi 

than  with  Commission  (Smith ) 

The  E.  R.  Wagner  Manufacturing  Company 

Wis.,  recommendations  (Tolerton) 

The  large  majority  of  complaints  from  Individ 

reach  Commission  (Bowes) 

There  is  no  royal  road  (Bird) 

Think  the  most  serious  evil  needing  legislatio 

tween  localities  and  commodities  of  relative 
To  place  power  in  Commission  would  be  i 

destructive  of  our  commercial  and  indnstria 
Trauied  traffic  men  only  able  to  deal  with  it  i 
Transi>ortation  should  be  treated  like  anyoth 
Tribunal  composed  of  legal,  business,  and  tra 
Under  }wwer  to  make  a  substituted  rate,  n< 

dare  quote  a  lower  rate,  because  that  rate  v 

( Ramsey ) 

Unwise  to  restrict  authority  of  Commission 

as  have  been  subject  of  complaint  (Stickne; 
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RATE  MAKINGS— Oontinaed.  ^m- 
Testimony  relative  to— 

Value  of  property  one  of  elements  (Bacon)  .: 17W 

Want  Commission  given  power  to  enforce  findings  (Brown ) 2739 

"Who  shall  do  the  railroad  business?"    Article  by  L.  S.  Coflin,  taken 

from  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Messen^r  fRobbins) 2393 

Why  not  have  Commission  a  techmtial  body  instead  of  imposing  bur- 
den upon  the  courts?  (Ripley) 2335 

Wisdom  of  conferring  proposed  authority  on  Commission  shown  by 

statements  of  railroad  men  (Cummins) 2040 

Would  have  Commission,  on  complaint,  prescribe  rate  which  shoold 

prevail  until  courts  settle  matter  ( Ripley) 2330 

Would,  in  case  Commission  could  not  settle  dispute,  favor  going  directly 

to  court  (Bird) 2289 

Would  not  advise  taking  cases  to  court  in  first  instance  (Bird) 2289 

Would  prolong  controversv  to  appeal  in  first  instance  (Cummins) 2045 

Wrong  in  principle  to  confer  power  on  Commission  (Parker) 2112 

Yellow-pine  lumber  case  cited  to  show  dangers  attending  power  to  fix 

rate  by  Commission  (Bowes) 2734 

RATES: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Advance  less  than  in  labor  and  materials  and  products  (Thurber) 2512 

All  the  commerce  of  the  country  has  been  built  by  abnormally  low 

rate6  for  products  to  the  markets  (Shevlin) 1948 

Are  fair  (Hord) 2161 

Are  fixed  by  combination  (Call) 2704,2706 

Are  generally  sound  in  their  adjustment  ( Kerr) 2212 

(Article  by  William  Morton  Grinnell,  published  in  North  American 

Review) 2234 

Certain  articles  will  bear  high  rate,  others  low;  traffic  managers'  duty 

to  ascertain  what  each  will  bear  (Bacon) 1797 

Cheapest  in  the  world  ( Fordyce) 2201 

Complaints  of  rates  being  too  high  (Gilchrist) 2185 

Danville,  Va.,  petition  by  city  authorities  complaining  of  rate  condi- 
tions (Aiken) , 1816 

Decrease  in  (Ramsey) 1954 

Decree  of  court  can  not  involve  change  of  rate  ( Bacon ) 1 767 

Difference  in  lumber  rates  in  localities  (Shevlin ) 1944 

Distance  tariff  would  be  splendid  for  me  as  a  lumberman,  but  not  for 

the  farmer  (Shevlin ) 1941 

Do  not  complain  of  (Gilchrist) 2185 

During  last  hye  years  continuous  advance  in  ( Bacon) 1796 

European  compared  with  United  States  ( Fordyce ) 2201 

Flour  (Ramsey) 1957 

For  same  distance  (for  coal)  rate  is  less  south  than  west  (Garrison). .  1813 
From  Atlantic  to  Pacific  coast  regulated  by  water  competition  (Ba- 
con)   1807 

From  Southwest  less  per  mile  to  Missouri  River  than  mileage  rates 
charged  locally  in  middle  corn-feeding  States,  and  not  extortionate 

(Manby) 2032 

Futility  of  Commission,  demonstrated  in  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis 
case,  led  me  to  take  an  interest  in  effort  to  confer  powers  that  might 

remedy  injustices  ( Bacon ) 1811 

General  level  of  freight  rates  reasonable  ( Ripley ) 2312, 2341 

Grain  rates,  complained  of  (^Ripley ) 2314 

Increases  in,  in  the  main  justified  by  increased  cost  of  operation, 

(Ripley) 2312,2335 

Local,  as  compared  with  through,  and  domestic,  as  compared  with 

export,  have  been  increased  ( Robinson) 2427 

Low  enough  admitted  by  all  (Ramsey ) 1953, 1957 

Lumber  ( Ramsey ) * 1957 

Lumber,  complained  of  ( Ripley ) 2314 

Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis  case  discussed  ( Bacon) 18W 

No  complaints  of  extortionate  (Mitchell) 2175 

No  knowledge  of  extortionate  or  unreasonable  charges  (Shevlin) 1943 
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HATES— Continued. 
Test'cmany  relative  to — 

No  possible  chance  for  railroads  to  combine  t 

live  points;  reasons  (Ramsey) 

Not  complaining  of  ( Jansen) 

Not  rediK^ed  to  lowest  profitable  point  (Cumn 
On  oil  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  raised  t 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Bartles) 

Petition  of  Danville,  Va.,  complaining  of  con< 
Prefer  Commission  should, fix  maximum  rat 

rate  (Bacon) 

Rate  per  mile  on  freight,  taking  all  railroads  ii 

$6,592;  in  1899,  $4,896  (Bacon) 

Rc^isonable  at  present  time  (Chapman^ 

Sash  and  blind,  complained  of  (Ripley) 

Savannah  naval  stores  case,  complained  of  ^B 
To  secure  flexibility  after  fixed  by  commissioi 

(Bacon) * 

Shippers  m  our  part  of  the  country  satisfied  m 
Should  be  raised  if  occasion  arises  (Bacon) . . . 

Special  or  "  commodity  "  rate  ( Ripley ) 

Specific,  have  not  dechned;  defined  (Bacon) . 
Stable  rates  far  better  than  unduly  low  rates  p 

se^) 

Statistics:  Table  of,  from  New  York  to  Pacif 

less  than  carload,  on  same  principal  iten 

(Ripley) 

On  certain  classes  of  goo<ls  for  1895, 1900, : 
Steady,  gradual,  easy  decline  in,  since  I  have 

ley ) 

Switching  charges  complained  of  (Ripley)  ... 
Trend  of  rates  downward,  greater  proportioi 

compensation  for  transportation  (Fordyce) 
Use  of  **  rate  per  ton  per  mile  '*  illusive  (Bacc 
While  average  increase  not  excessive  it  has  vj 

different  commodities  ( Ripley ) 

While  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  has  been 

does  not  indicate  rates  have  decreased;  figu 

low-grade  freight,  which  has  greatly  increa 

BEASOKABLENESS  OF  BATES: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Question  has  narrowed  down  to  reme<iy  for 
rates  (Bird) 

BEBATES: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

All  stopped  (Carle) 

Believe  none  paid  now  (Bird ) 

Do  not  believe  Standard  Oil  Company  or  bee 

rebate  since  1887  (Bird) 

Do  not  know  of  any  in  last  three  years  (Coop 
Do  not  think  rebates  and  discriminations  w 

long  as  there  is  competition  (Cummins)  . . . 

Do  not  want  any  ( Kerr) 

Character  of,  formerly  received  (Shevlin ) 

Effectually  remedied  by  Elkins  law  (Bacon) . 

Get  none  (Hord ) 

Granting  Commission  proposed  power  would  1 

(Fordyce) 

Have  been  stopped,  .but  indirect  rebate  in  in 

criminations  remain  ( Robinson ) 

Have  not  had  any  for  about  twenty  years  ( Ja 
Have  not  known  of  any  since  passage  of  Elk 

heard  of  them  (Garrison) 

Have  not  received  any  (Burum ) 

(Kerr) 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— v<il  8 07 
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BEBATES— Continued.  I^ 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Know  of  none  (Tolerton) 2623 

Know  of  none  being  given  (Woodworth) 2360 

Know  of  none,  nor  secret  practices  of  anv  kind  (Piper) 2362 

Knoxville,  Tenn.     Discrimination;  merchants  complain  of,  but  I  think 

present  law  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  question  (Smith) 1834 

Law  efficient  as  can  be,  unless  it  further  defines  ingenious  methods 
to  grant  favors  through  private  cars,  terminal  switches,  etc  (Cum- 
mins)   2040, 2(H9, 2083 

Lumbermen  in  Minnesota  not  getting  them  (Shevlin) 1W4 

"Midnight  schedules"  for  large  dealers  (Stickney ) 2128 

Never  had  any  (Smedley) 2218 

No  complaint  of  (Leavitt) 2017 

None  now,  nor  discriminations,  to  my  knowledge  (Gilchrist) 2185 

None  paid  to  coal  shippers  (Kerr) 2213 

No  reason  to  believe  there  are  any  (Mitchell ) 2175 

Not  a  line  in  any  system  I  represent  has  a  rebate  (Bird) 2253 

Not  getting  them  now  (Shevlm) 1941 

Not  received  any  in  recent  years  (Jennings) 2304 

Our  interstate  rates  more  favorable  on  coal  than  State  rates  ( Garrison ) .  1813 

Past  issue  (Riplev) 2339 

Present  law  ample  (Ramsey) 1959 

Railroads  do  not  make  discriminations  in  rates  and  rebates  of  their 

own  volition  (Fordyce) 2201 

Railroads  will  welcome  any  legislation  effectually  abolishing  (For- 

d3jce) 2201 

Rapidly  becoming  things  of  past  (Fordyce) 2201 

Receivmgno  rebates  nor  advantages  now  (Piper) 2362 

Rests  witn  railroads  to  abolish;  Elkins  law  sufficient  (Higbie) . . .  1875, 1877 
Since  injunctions,  rebates  on  grain  shipments  stopped;  in  lieu,  ele- 

vatorfeee  (Stickney) 2123 

Situation  satisfactory  to-day  (Garrison) 1812 

What  required  is  absolute  elimination  of  rebates  to  shippers  and  dis- 
crimination of  ports  (Parker) 2113 

BEBILLINO: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Big  Four  and  others  guilty  of  the  practice  ( Robinson ) 24S3 

By  it  one  gets  lower  rate  than  I  can ;  illustration  ( Robinson) 2492 

Form  of  discrimination  (Robinson) 2490,2491 

How  I  found  it  out  (Robinson) 2494 

Remedy  might  be  secret  service  men  (Robinson) 2495 

BEFBIOEBATOB  CABS: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Several  railroads  stockholders  in  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Com- 
pany; no  preference  given  to  shippers  (Ramsey) 1979,1980 

BIPIiET,  wujLTAM  J.,  professor  of  economics,  Harvard  University;  in 
1900,  expert  on  railroads  for  United  States  Industrial  Commission: 

Testimony  of ' 2310 

Basing  point  system — 

Cases  showing  dissatisfaction  with  in  the  South,  and  rates  under*     2321 
Discriminations — 

Between  localities,  involving  long  and  short  haul  clause 2320 

In  commodities;  cases  cited 2318 

In  the  main  think  nothing  more  necessary 2339 

Special  commodity  rates  are  generally  made  for  carload  lots,  and 

special  rates  for  considerable  shipments 2319 

Esch-Townsend  bill- 
Favor,  with  exceptions  that  it  does  not  give  power  to  substitute  a 
rate,  and  omits  provision  that  long  and  short  haul  clause  shall 

be  enforceable  in  some  cases 2335 

Government  ownership — 

Do  not  believe  in  it  for  this  country,  but  in  a  moderate,  reasonable 
public  control 2334 
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BIPLBT,  WILUAM  J.— Ck)ntinued. 
TesHmony  of— 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

A  class  of  cases  turned  on  the  power  to 

decision  of  court  would  cover  many  cai 
Almost  all  the  court  cases  have  involved 

cation  of  the  law  to  economic  abuses  as 

tation  of  law  itself 

Arbitration  before  Commission  is  resortec 
Many  of  its  decisions  accepted  without  c< 
Number  of  its  decisions  reversed  by  cour 
Present  Commission  comine  nearer  to  pr 

delicacy  of  issues  involved 

Relations  with  railroads  improving 

Should  recommend  five  or  seven  as  numl 
Very  small  proportion  of  its  cases  taken 
Long  and  short  haul — 

Amendment  suggested  to  long  and  short 

law  so  as  to  make  it  not  always  reason] 

the  more  distant  point  should  create  > 

and  conditions 

Clause  has  worked  satisfactorily  in  perha 
Decisions  of  courts  which  have  undermii 
Extent  to  which  clause  is  observed  to-da; 
How  would  like  to  see  the  clause  interpr 
Little  by  little  the  force  of  the  clause  1 

decision  cited 

Railroads,  to  their  financial  disadvantage 

long-haul  business 

To  legislate  to  prevent  char^ging  more  for 

would  prostrate  business 

Would  retain  the  clause  with  the  excep 

elastic 

Massachusetts — 

Commission  has  absolute  power  to  fix  ral 

Railroad  taxation  in 

Regulation,  both  as  to  capitalization  an 

ways,  more  eflBcient  than  in  any  other 

Three  railroad  commissioners  in  /. 

Maximum-rate  case 

National  incorporation 

Pooling — 

Believe  the  prohibition  was  a  serious  m'n 
Recommend  repeal  of  provision  prohibit 

Would  cling  to  it  in  certain  cases 

Railroads- 
Better  if  we  had  less  transportation  in  th 
Freight  service,  measured  oy  ton  mileagt 

increased  fifteen  times  as  fast  as  populat 

of  the  long-distance  business 

If  they  could  divide  up  their  territory  s* 

need  so  many  special  rates 

System  of  taxation 

Rate  making — 

A  tribunal,  disinterested,  impartial,  ougl 

power  to  accord  substantial  relief,  and 
Commission  should  have  on  it  a  fair  nuin 
Complaints  principally  from  country  dist 
Failure  of  attempt  at  uniform  classincatic 
People  feel  they  ought  to  have  a  commissi 

standing  between  them  and  the  carrier 
Should  reside  primarily  in  the  railroads. 
Suggest  conferring  upon  Commission  po 

high,  and  set  it  aside;  then  leave  it  to 

tute  rate  within  a  given  time 

Think  the  most  serious  evil  needing  le^i 

between  localities  and  commodities  of  i 
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BIPIiEY,  WILLIAM  J.— Continued.  ^m- 

Testimony  of — 

Rate  making — Continued. 

Wliy  not  have  CommisBion  a  technical  body  instead  of  imposing 

burden  upon  the  courts \ 2335 

Would  have  Commission,  on  complaint,  prescribe  rate  which 

should  prevail  until  courts  settle  matter 2330 

Rates- 
General  level  of  freight  rates  reasonable 2312, 2341 

Grain,  complained  of 2314 

Increases  in,  in  the  main  justified  bv  increased  cost  of  operation.  2312, 

2335 

Lumber,  complained  of 2314 

Sash  and  blind,  complained  of 2325,2339 

Savannah  naval  stores  case,  complained  of 2315 

Special  or  "commodity  "  rate 2314 

Statistics,  table  of,  from  New  York  to  Pacific  coast  points,  all  rail, 

less  than  carload,  on  same  principal  items,  1895, 1900,  and  1905.    2314 
Statistics,  table  of,  on  certain  classes  of  goods  for  1895, 1900, 1902, 

and  1905 2313 

^      Switching  charges  complained  of 2315 

While  average  increase  not  excessive  it  has  varied  greatly  as 

between  different  commodities 2312 

Rebates- 
Past  issue 2339 

Switching  charses — 

Complained  of 2315 

Terminal  charges — 

Further  definition  of  extent  of  control  over,  necessary 2338 

BIVEBS  AND  HABBOBS: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Grovernment's  appropriation  for  last  ten  years  to  furnish  free  high- 
ways for  boats  and  vessels  (Ramsey) 1969 

BOBBINS,  GEOBGE  B. ,  president  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines  and  director 
in  Armour  &  Co.,  Chioigo: 

Testimony  of 2366 

(See  Private  Car  Line  System;  (Armour). 

BOBINSOK,  C.  W.,  manufacturer  of  long-leaf  yellow-pine  lumber,  repre- 
senting Board  of  Trade,  New  Orleans: 

Testimony  of. 2424 

Discriminations — 
Abuses — 

First.  Purchasing  agents  instructed  to  buy  supplies  from  par- 
ties who  are  large  shippers  over  their  respective  lines;  pos- 
sibility of  direct  rebate 2431 

Second.  Absorption  of  switching  charges  at  terminal  points 

on  shipments  originating  at  competitive  points,  etc 2432 

Third.  Promulgation  of  special  tariffs  for  benefit  of  favored 

shippers 2432 

Fourth.  Abuse  of  milling  in  transit  privilege 2434 

Between  localities 2430 

Innumerable  forms  of,  remain 2432 

Rebilling 2490,2491,2492 

Industrial  Commission — 

Witness  reads  from  report  of 2426 

New  Orleans — 

Advantages,  natural  and  acquired 2496 

Effort  to  divert  traffic 2496 

Overcapitalization — 

How  effected 2429 

Railroads — 

Aid  to  building 24^ 

Cost  per  ton  per  mile  greatly  lessened 2429 

Train  expenses  decreased 2429 
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BOBINSON,  C.  W.— Continued. 
Testimony  of— 

Rate  making- 
Commission  should  have  power,  not  1 
supervise  and  to  name  a  fair  rate  in  ( 

condemned 

Correct  basis  is  to  so  adjust  rat«s  as  to  y 

road  and  equipment 

Destroy  the  Robin  Hood  method  of 

Fair  return  on  investments,  but  not  on 
No  justification  for  basing  uniform  rates 
Nothing  should  be  done  to  lessen  Nev 

quirtS  advantages 

Preserve  equal  rights 

Preserve  the  natural  advantage  of  locati 
Quick  hearing  and  final  disposition  of  c 
Rates- 
Local  as  compared  with  through,  and  d 

export,  have  been  increased 

Rebates — 

Have  been  stopped,  but  indirect  rebate 

discriminations  remain 

Rebilling— 

Big  Four  and  others  guilty  of  the  practi 
By  it  one  gets  lower  rate  than  I  can;  ill 

Form  of  discrimination 

How  I  found  it  out 

Remedy  might  be  secret  service  men. . . 
Robinson,  C.  W.,  Lumber  Co.  et  al.  v.  The 

et  al. ;  all  records  in. 

Yellow  pine  lumber — 

Increase  in  rates 

BOUTING: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Case  against  Southern  Pacific  Company  and 
Injunction  saved  orange  industry  (Call)  . . . 
Pooling,  effect  of  (Call) 

SAFETY  APPLIANCES: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Benefits  and  disadvantages  ( Ramsey) 

Frequently  result  in  the  thing  they  were  ir 
tration,  Harrisburg  disaster)  (Ramsey) . . 

SANTA  FE  BAILBOAD: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Statistics  (Call)  

SHEVUN,  THOMAS  H.,  lumber  manufacturer, 
Testimony  of. 

Capitalization — 

Watering  stock  should  be  prohibited  . . 
Lumber — 

No  trusts  in 

Prices  higher,  but  not  because  of  rates . 
Railroads — 

As  to  danger  from  same  man  being  in  ( 

the  great  industrial  combinations 

Rate  making — 

Government  too  slow 

Satisfied  with  existing  conditions 

Rates — 

All  the  commerce  of  the  country  has  1 
low  rates  for  products  to  the  markets 

Difference  in  lumber  rates  in  localities  . 

Distance  tariff  would  be  splendid  for  m< 
for  the  farmer 

No  knowledge  of  extortionate  or  unreas 
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SHELVIN,  THOMAS  H.— Continued.  Pi^e. 

Testimony  of— 
Rebates — 

Character  of,  formerly  received 1950 

Lumbermen  in  Minnesota  not  getting  them 1944 

Not  getting  them  now 1941 

SIMMONS,  Jr.,  Z.  G.,  Kenosha,  Wis.: 

Testimony  of ., 1841 

Rate  making — 

Commission,  opposed  to  intrusting  it  with 1841 

SLOSSOK,  FRANK,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  representing  Bayne  Wagon  Company 
and  Chicago-Kenosha  Hosiery  Company: 

Testimony  of .* 1^ 

Rate  making — 

Government  interference,  opposed 1826 

SMEDIiEY,  EDWIN,  general  manager  of  Smedley  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Dubuque: 

Testimony  of 2216 

Discriminations — 

Governor  Cumrains's  statement  about  pumps  in  Dubuque  vision- 
ary; never  heard  of  such  complaint  by  manufacturers 2217 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Better  if  it  had  not  been  created ;  courts  sufficient 2222 

Iowa — 

As  far  as  I  know,  every  manufacturing  plant  that  has  been  a  fail- 
ure  there  was  because  of  mismanagement  and  not  fault  of  rail- 
road     2218 

Do  not  know  single  shipper  or  manufacturer  in  Dubuque  who  has 
expressed  anything  except  contempt  for  idea  of  effort  to  cripple 

our  best  friends,  The  railroads 2220 

Statement  of  Governor  Cummins  as  to  Dubuque  pump  industry, 

visionary 2217 

R^te  making — 

Commission  entirely  uncalled  for 22*21 

Getting  fair  treatment  by  railroads  under  present  arrangements. .    2216 

Opposed  to  a  fixed  rate 2221 

Rates- 
Steady,  gradual,  easy  decline  in,  since  I  have  been  in  busine^...    2221 
^     Rebates — 

Never  had  any 2218 

SMITH,  ABTUUB  C,  president  of  M.  E.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 
corporation,  wholesale  dry  goods,  etc. : 

Testimony  of 2011 

Iowa — 

Has  distance  tariff;  result,  no  large  cities;  river  cities  smaller 2011 

Railroads — 

Should  be  allowed  to  make  some  revenue  and  improve  terminal 

facilities  and  trackage 2011 

Rate  making — 

Members  of  Commission  would  naturally  favor  their  own  States; 

case  cited 2012 

Opposed  to  Government  rate  making  and  mileage  basis 2011 

SMITH,  J.  ALLEN,  Knoxville,  Tenn.: 

Testimony  of 1833 

Manufacturers  and  Producers*  Association  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. — 

Petition  favoring  present  law  and  opposing  intrusting  Commis- 
sion with  rate-making  power 1833 

Rate  making — 

Knoxville,   Tenn.,   Manufacturers  and  Producers*   Association, 

opposed  to  intrusting  Commission  with 1834 

Tennessee,  people  of,  would  rather  take  chances  with  the  rail- 
roads than  with  Commission 18S7 

Rates— 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  discrimination;  merchants  complain  of,  but  I 
think  present  law  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  question 1834 
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SOUTHERN  PAOIFIO  BAILWAT: 

Tedimony  relative  to — 

Has  not  paid  dividends  for  eight  or  ten  yeai 
cent;  expended  in  improvements  (Bacon) 

Net  income  per  mile  (Call) 

Statistics  (Call) 

SOTJTHEBN  BAILWAT: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Danville,  Va.,  complains  of  rate  conditions  i 

SOUTHWESTERN  LTTMBEBMEirS  ASSOCIi 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Statement  as  to  less  charge  being  made  for 
haul  (Bacon) 

STATES: 

Testimony  relaiit^  to — 

Commissions  established  in,  thirty-one  (Bac 
Commissions  in  Illinois  ana  Iowa  empowers 

mum  reasonable  rates  ( Bacon ) 

Commissions  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  made  squa 

rates,  which  Interstate  Commerce  Commii 

ney) 

Memorials  of,  favoring  additional  powers 

(Bacon) 

STICKNEY,  A.  B.,  president  Chicago  Great  West< 
Testimony  of 

Discriminations — 

Inadequacy  of  machinery  for  enforcing 
Free  passes- 
Condemned 

Interstate  commerce  law — 

Defects  of 

Rate  making — 

Advantage  of  one  schedule : 

Commission  would  be  disinterested 

Commission  would  be  untrammeled  by 

favor  pwarticular  line 

Commission  would  not  make  rates  foi 

schedule  for  all 

Court  decisions  establish  doctrine  that 
upon  the  authority  of  State  to  levy  ta; 

Favor  schedule  of  rates 

If  only  maximum  rates,  leaving  railroad 

purpose  of  preventing  discrimination 

Impossibility  of  making  schedule  of  rat< 

cost  of  carriage 

Reasonableness  of  schedule  on  basis  of  i 
Rights  of  public  and  railroads  under 

fectly  safeguarded 

Unwise  to  restrict  authority  of  Com  mi 
rates  as  have  been  subject  of  complaii 
Rebates — 

**  Midnight  schedules  **  for  large  dealers 
Since  injunction?,  rebates  on  grain  nhi 

elevator  fees 

States- 
Commissions  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  made 
State  rates,  which  Interstate  Commer 

all 

ST.  LOUIS: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Arguments  of  representatives  of  Chiciigo  ? 

St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  etc.,  favoring  rea 

from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the  Southei 

Complaint  of  operation  of  rates  and  discrimi 

Discriminated  against  in  favor  of  Kansas  Cit 
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ST.  LaUIS— Continued.  P»«<- 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Merchants  Exchange  of  St.  Louis,  resolutions  adopted  by  board  of 

directors  (Kennett) 2569 

Railroads  are  practising  on  her  business  and  people  extortionate  and 

excessive  rates  ( Kennett) 2531 

Traffic  Bureau  statement  ( Kennett) 2570 

SWITCHINO  CHABOES: 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Complained  of  (Ripley) 2315 

TERMINAL  CHABOES: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Further  definition  of  extent  of  control  over,  necessary  (Ripley) 2338 

TEBMINAL  SIDE  TRACKS: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Legislation  not  sufficient  (Mitchell) 2214 

TEXAS: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Live  stock  cattle  rate,  Cowan's  testimony  reviewed  (Bird) 2274 

Manufactures  decreased  under  State  railroad  regulation  (Carleton ) 2520 

Rate  on  cattle  about  the  lowest  considering  value  and  care  ( Bird) 2277 

THXJBBEBr,  F.  B.,  president  of  United  States  Export  Association,  New  York: 

Testimony  of 2503 

Consolidation — 

Have  resulted  in  better  service  and  lower  rates 2509 

Discrim  inations — 

Senator  Foraker's  bill,  indorsed 2512 

Under  present  law  the  worst  can  be  remedied 2512 

Esch-Townsend  bill — 

Is  the  bill  of  Bacon  and  Prouty 2515 

Would  injure  all  material  interests  in  the  country 2607 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Should  be  an  investigating  and  prosecuting  body 2512 

National  incorporation — 

One  great  system  advantageous 2511 

Overcapitalization — 

"Watered  stock"  beneficial 2513 

Private  car  line  system — 

Every  private  car  line  which  gives  owners  advantage  over  aver- 
age shipper  should  be  absorbed  by  railroads 2511 

Railroads — 

Rates  in  this  country  average  less  than  half  those  of  other  coun- 
tries (illustrated) 2510 

Statistics:  Average  receipts  per  ton  mile  of  leading  railroads  by 

years 2509 

f    Rate  making — 

Against  public  interest  to  confer  the  power  of,  on  Commission 2530 

Are  rate-making  commissions  successful   (article  from  H«iilroad 

Gazette) 2504 

Impossible  for  5  men  to  do  what  500  or  700  skilled  traffic  men 

are  trying  to  do 2513 

It  was  not  mtended  to  confer  rate-making  powers  on  Commission 

(debates  in  Congress  cited) 2506 

Margin  between  profit  and  loss  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent 

for  carrying  a  ton  of  freight 2504 

Most  rates  are  basic  and  a  change  in  one  affects  a  thousand  or  a 

million 2504 

Rates- 
Advance  less  than  in  la)x)r  and  materials  and  products 2512 

Terminal— 

Every  terminal  railroad  which  gives  owners  advantage  over  average 
shipper  should  be  absorbed  by  railroads 2511 
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TOLEBTON,  O.  O.,  wholesale  grower,  Sioux  City,  Iowa:  Pa««- 

Testimony  of 2623 

Rate  makine — 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  on  Chicago  and  Lake  Erie 

Railway;  recommendations 2628 

Know  of  none 2623 

Lumbermen's  Exchange,  of  Philadelphia,  recommendations 2628 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  recommendations 2624 

Rates  more  satis&ictory  than  ever  before;  do  not  think  my  busi- 
ness would  be  benefited  by  giving  Commission  power  to  fix 

rates 2623 

The  E.  R.  Wagner  Manufacturing  Company,  of  North  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  recommendations 2629 

THATEB,  G.  W.,  engaged  in  soft-coal  mining  in  Illinois  and  Iowa: 

Testimony  of 2224 

Illinois — 

Railroad  tonnage 2225 

Iowa- 
Coal  business  would  be  much  better  but  for  Jowa  rate  laws 2227 

Having  both  maximum  rate,  schedule  and  mileage  rate  law,  has 
suffered  compared  with  neighboring  States  not  under  those  dis- 
abilities, illustrations 2225,2227. 

Rate  making — 

Self-interest  will  govern  railroads  effectively  if  remedies  are  pro- 
vided af^inst  positive  injustices  and  discriminations 2226 

Tonnage  of  Ilhnois  and  Iowa 2225 

TRUSTS: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Railroads  have  not  built  them  up,  and  are  opposed  to  them  (Ramsey)     1997 

WABASH  BATLBOAD: 

Testimony  rekUive  to — 

Amount  expended  by,  in  couplers  and  air  brakes  (Ramsey) 1974 

Capitalization  per  mile  ( Ramsey) 2143 

Dividends,  none  paid  for  over  twenty -five  years  ( Ramsey ) 1957 

Does  not  operate  through  Canada  except  jointly  with  Canadian  Pacific 

and  with  Grand  Trunk  (Ramsey) 1986 

Ice  charges  (Ramsey) 1996 

Is  paying  nearly  twice  as  much  taxes  as  ten  years  ago  ( Ramsey ) 2148 

Is  undercapitalized  ( Ramsey) 2143 

Statement  of  funded  debt  and  interest  charges  ( Ramsey ) 2141, 2142 

Statistics,  table  (Ramsey) 1955 

Stockholders  are  receiving  no  dividends  ( Ramsey ) 2143 

Stockholder  in  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company;  the  railroads 

make  the  rate  (Ramsey) 1979,1980 

Stock  of,  has  some  prospective  value  ( Ramsey) 2143 

Subject  to  laws  of  each  State  in  which  it  runs  (Ramsey) 2158 

Taxes  (Ramsey) 2146 

WATEB  BATES: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Carriers  by  water  should  l>e  subject  to  interstate-commerce  law  (Ram- 
sey)      1981 

Commission  has  decided  everything  has  to  vield  to  water  competition 
(Cummins) .* 2087 

If  under  interstate-commerce  law,  the  law  is  not  enforced  (Ramsey).     1981 

WIIiBEBT,  DAVID  A.,  of  Frank  Wilbert  &  Co.,  fruit  and  pro<luce,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.: 

Testimony  of 2679 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Armour  Car  Line  service  satisfactory 2680 

Armour  cars  preferred ;  will  hold  five  or  six  tons  each 2682 

Armour  people  do  not  handle  berries 2684 

Armour  people  handle  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese;  they  endeavore<l 
to  handle  apples  and  potatoes  and  onions  in  Pittsburg,  but  hUve 
quit 2684 
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WILBEBT,  DAVID  A.— Continued.  P»«e. 
Testimony  of— 

Private  car  line  Bystems — Continued. 

Car  used  as  sort  of  insurance 2680 

Charges  on  strawberries  per  crate 2680, 2681 

Claims  for  damages  as  are  made  against  the  railroad,  investigated 

by  Armour 2683 

No  discriminations,  so  far  as  I  know 2683 

North  Carolina  berries;  cost  of  shipment  and  form  of  bill 2681 

Public  benefactors 2680,2682 

Railroad  gives  us  the  cost  of  freight  and  the  Armour  charges ....  2881 
Schedule  of  Armour  rates  can  be  had  from  railroad  company,  and 

we  know  before  we  enter  into  deal 2683 

Supply  and  demand  regulate  price  of  berries 2680 

Tennessee  shinment  by  American  Refrigator  Transit  Conijjany, 

paid  me  for  loss 2^ 

WISCONSIN: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

According  to  the  vote  there  is  a  popular  demand  for  railwav  legisla- 
tion (MitchelH ; 2215 

Business  Men*s  Club  of,  answering  charge  of  corruption  of  legislature 

by  railroads  (Carle) 2181 

Charge  that  railroads  are  corrupting  legislature,  answered  (Carle) ...  2178 

Complaint  of  railroads  not  general  (Craig) 21K 

Demand  for  legislation  does  not  come  from  business  men,  but  baa 

been  worked  up  by  holding  up  a  few  shining  examples  (Mitchell) .  2215 

Flour  mills  flourish  under  present  system  (Carleton) 2521 

Forty-eight  railroad  corporations  in,  and  but  eight  paid  dividends  in 

1902  (Carle) 2179,2180,2182 

Racine;  no  rates  complained  of  there  as  unjust  (Mitchell )  ^Sli 

WITNESSES: 

Acworth,  M.  P.,  Right  Hon.  William  M 1843 

Aiken,  A.  M 1816 

Bacon,  Edward  P 1764,2633 

Baker,  George  L 2744 

Barber,  Clarence 1840 

Barber,  J.  T.  (letter  of ) 2191 

Barret,  J.  A 2501 

Bartles,  Joseph 2740 

Bean,  Irving  M 1823 

Boatwright,  W.  P 2006 

Bowes,  F.  B 2725 

Brown,  C.  M 2738 

Brown,  H.  D 2019 

Burum,  Patrick  G 2743 

Cabot,  Gregory  L 2745 

Call,  Joseph  H 2884 

Carle,  L.  B , 2177 

Carleton,  Murray 2515 

Chapman,  William  H 2363 

Cone,  Csesar 1924 

Cooper,  J.  W 2162 

Cox,  J.  Elwood 2008 

Craig,  J.  A 2187 

Cummins,  Albert  B 2034 

Finkvine,  E.  C ,  1827 

Fordyce,  S.  W 2196 

Frame,  Andrew  J 23(^ 

Garrison,  Oliver  S 1811 

Gilchrist,  F.  L 2185 

Grinnell,  William  Morton 2227 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  LL.  D 1881 

Hale,  J.  H.  (statement  of ) 2e» 

HiKbie,  Robert  W 18^) 

Hill,  H.  M 2117 

Hill,  J.  J  (statistical  table)  2240 

Hord,  T.  B 2160 
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'WTTNBSSES— Continued.  Page. 

Jansen,  Peter 2168 

JenUngs,  C.  A 2303 

Jewett,  K.  E.  (letter  of) w 2192 

Jopling,  James  R 2018 

Kennett,  William  P 2524 

Kerr,  James 2209 

Knapp,  chairman,  etc.  (letter  of) 2029 

Leavitt,  Hayward  G 2015 

Manby,  J.  B 2032 

Meade,  George  F 2584 

Miller,  George  L 2021 

Mitchell,  CD 2171 

Mitchell,  F.  L 2214 

Parker,  James  F 2111 

Phillips,  W.  K.  (letter  of) 1761 

Piper,  George  F 2365 

Powers,  J.  Hke 1838 

iMtchett,  J.  L 2003 

Ramsey,  Joseph,  jr 1953 

Rand,H.S , 2188 

Ripley,  William  J 2310 

Robbms,  George  R 2369 

Robinson,  C.W 2424 

Shelvin,  Thomas  H 1940 

Simmons,  Z.  G. ,  jr 1841 

*     Slosson,  Frank 1826 

Smith,  Arthur  C 2011 

Smith,  J.  Allen 1833 

Smedley,  Edwin 2216 

Stickney,  A.  B 2119 

Thurber,  F.  B 2503 

Tolerton,  O.  O 2623 

Trayer,  G.  W 2224 

Westbrook,  J.  S.  (letter  of) 2619 

Wilbert,  David  A 2679 

Woodworth,  E.  S 2360 

WOODWOBTH,  E.  S.,  grain  shipping  business,  Minneapolis: 

Testimony  of 2360 

Rate  making — 

Opposed  to  distance  tariff  rate 2361 

Present  law  adequate  if  fully  enforced 2360 

Should  not  be  left  with  Commission 2361 

Rebates — 

Know  of  none  being  given 2360 

TEIiliOW  PINE  LTTMBEB: 

Tegtimony  relative  to — 

Increase  in  rates  (Robinson) 2428 
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